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Ask  for  Them  at  Your  Local  Dealer 

Price,  $3.00  Postpaid 

L.   A.   SAYRE  CO. 

334  Mulberry  Street  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Has  unlimited  adaptability  as  a  bench  or  hand  tool.  Capacity  of  etock  throat 
%"  by  Weight  12  pounds.    Fully  guaranteed.    Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 

fied. Write  for  circular.  Immediate  delivery  by  parcel  post.  2%  discount  for 
cash  with  order.    Orders  without  cash  shipped  C.  0.  D. 

Price  Delivered— U.  S.  A.,  East  of  Rockies,  $21.00;  Kocky  Monntaini  and  West, 
$21.75;    Foreigrn    Shipments,    $20.50;    Bagie    at  Detroit. 

ADVANCE  PATTERN  &  PRODUCTION  CO. 

1545-49    Temple   Avenue  Detroit,  Mich. 


Pay  Your  Dues  Promptly 

Protect  Your  Standing  in  the 
Funeral  Benefit  Fund 

International  law  provides  that  dues  are  due  and  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  in  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  will  be  noted  how  necessary  it  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
be  in  continuous  good  standing.  The  responsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in  good  standing  devolves  upon 
themselves. 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  his  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
matically suspended,  loses  his  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  back  dues  is  debarred  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months 
after  payment. 
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Owned  by  Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Unionists 
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ASSETS — December  31,  1930 

United  States  Government  Bonds   200,788.00 

Other  Bonds   401,110.00 
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First  Mortgage  Loans  (Improved  City  Property)  334,800.00 

Cash    76,923.43 

Other  Assets   54,486.80 

Total  Admitted  Assets  $1,068,108.23 
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Policy  Reserves   $  224,818.00 
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Claim  Reserves   55,160.69 

Reserves  for  Taxes   13,000.00 
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Other  Liabilities    5,632.87 
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Capital   $375,000.00 
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Surplus    394,496.67 

Surplus  to  Policyholders   769,496.67 
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Individual  Policies   $  5,315.778.00 
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Group  Policies    43,056,550.00 
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Total   -  $48,372,328.00 
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Increase  in  Surplus  during  the  year   82,624.68 

O 

Increase  in  Insurance  in  force   3,880,178.00 

For  information  regarding  Individual  or  Group  Insurance,  write 
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All  Policies  participating 
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Minutes  of  the  General  Executive  Council  Meeting 

Held  at  Headquarters,  Lathers  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
August  10th  to  13th,  1931  (inclusive) 


Monday,  August  10 

MORNING  SESSION,  10:00  A.  M. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  Chairman,  First  Vice 
President  Geo.  T.  Moore;  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  present  were: 

First  Vice-President — Geo.  T.  Moore,  Chairman. 

Second  Vice-President — Edw.  N.  Kelley. 

Third  Vice-President — Wm.  J,  Murphy. 

Fourth  Vice-President — C.  J.  Haggerty. 

Fifth  Vice-President— Jos.  H.  Duty. 

Sixth  Vice-President— Edw.  F.  McKnight. 

Seventh  Vice-President — M.  F.  Nealon. 

Matters  for  consideration  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil were  submitted  by  General  President  Wm.  J. 
McSorley.  Vice-President  Wm.  J.  Murphy  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  by  the  Chairman  for  the  Council 
meetings. 

The  matters  as  submitted  were  gone  over  briefly 
by  the  Council  and  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Chairman 
and  Secretary  for  arrangement. 
Session  adjourned  at  11:35  a.  m. 

GEO.  T.  MOORE,  Chairman. 
WM.  J.  MURPHY,  Secretary. 


Tuesday,  August  11 

MORNING  SESSION,  10:15  A.  M. 

rieeting  called  to  order  by  Chairman  Moore,  with 
all  members  of  the  Council  present. 

REFERENCES  No.  1  and  No.  2  on  motion  were 


laid  over  until  conference  with  the  General  Presi- 
dent. Carried. 

REFERENCE  3A:  Signed  Agreement  Between 
the  International  Union  and  the  United  States  Gyp- 
sum Company. 

(The  Agreement) : 

AGREEMENT 
Entered  into  this  twenty-third  day  of  July 
1931,  between  The  United  States  Gypsum  Com- 
pany, party  of  the  first  part  and  The  Wood, 
Wire  &  Metal  Lathers  International  Union, 
party  of  the  second  part. 

WITNESSETH: 

That  the  undersigned  parties  to  this  agree- 
ment mutually  agree  that  the  Wood,  Wire  & 
Metal  Lathers'  International  Union,  party  of  the 
second  part,  will  furnish  to  the  United  States 
Gypsum  Company,  party  of  the  first  part,  all 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  a 
full  quota  of  competent  mechanics  to  erect  and 
construct  all  furring  and  lathing  work  in  con- 
nection v/ith  the  sound  insulation  sys'.cm, 
acoustical  installation  systems,  such  roof  work, 
floor  v/ork  and  ceiling  block  and  tile  systems 
which  are  hung,  clipped  or  wired  and  used  as  a 
plaster  base,  also  all  plaster  board  systems  that 
are  used  as  a  base  for  plaster  or  acoustical  tile. 

FURTHER,  The  party  of  the  first  part  mu- 
tually agrees  to  employ  foremen  or  superintend- 
ents on  all  jobs  who  shall  have  charge  of  the 
lathers  working  upon  the  above  enumerated 
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Upon  notification  to  the  General  Office  by  the 
hospital  authorities  that  Vice-President  Edw.  N. 
Kelley  had  passed  away  at  4:15  p.  m.,  the  Executive 
Council  adjourned  at  4:30  p.  m. 

 0  

Thursday,  August  13th 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  9:30  a.  m.  by  Chair- 
man Moore,  members  of  the  Council  present  were: 
Haggerty,  Duty,  McKnight,  Nealon  and  Murphy. 

Resolution  of  respect  to  the  late  Vice-President 
Edward  N.  Kelley,  as  drafted  by  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil and  signed  by  the  International  Officers,  was 
read  and  adopted,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  the 
bereaved  family  with  sincere  sympathy.  Follow- 
ing is  the  resolution  adopted: 

RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  the  Divine  Ruler 
to  remove  from  His  sphere  of  usefulness  our 
friend  and  member  of  the  Executive  Board, 
Brother  Edward  N.  Kelley,  No.  3856,  and 

WHEREAS,  In  the  sudden  and  untimely  pass- 
ing of  Brother  Edward  N.  Kelley  the  entire 
lathing  industry  sustained  a  great  loss  to  which 
he  gave  unsparingly  of  his  life  and  talents,  and, 

WHEREAS,  He  was  a  leader  of  unreproach- 
able  honesty  and  of  the  highest  integrity,  com- 
bining these  necessary  attributes  with  a  genial- 
ity of  character  and  a  wannth  of  friendship 
which  was  unfailing,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  Officers  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Wood, 
Wire  &  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union  ex- 
tend to  the  members  of  his  family  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  in  this  time  of  sorrow,  and,  be  it 
further 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  these  Resolutions 
be  published  in  our  Official  Journal  and  the 
charter  in  our  International  Office  be  draped 
in  mourning  for  a  period  of  thirty  days. 
Executive  Council: 

GEO.  T.  MOORE,  First  Vice-President. 
WM.  J.  MURPHY,  Third  Vice-President. 
C.  J.  HAGGERTY,  Fourth  Vice-President. 
J.  H.  DUTY,  Fifth  Vice-President. 
E.  F.  Mcknight,  sixth  Vice-President. 
M.  F.  NEALON,  Seventh  Vice-President. 

August  13,  1931. 

REFERENCE  No.  4: 

To  the  Members  of  the  Executive  Council, 
Wood,  Wire  &  Metal  Lathers'  Int'l.  Union. 
Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers: 

Realizing  that  this  will  be  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Board  held  prior  to  the  scheduled 


convention  of  our  International  Union  in  Septem- 
ber 1932,  and  after  having  carefully  made  a  study 
of  the  conditions  existing  at  the  present  time  in  the 
building  industry  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  believing  that  there  is  no  immediate 
recovery  for  the  building  industry  in  sight  and  not 
very  bright  prospects  for  the  early  part  of  the  com- 
ing year,  I  deem  it  advisable  to  recommend  to  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  International  Union  that 
the  following  recommendations  be  submitted  to  a 
Referendum  Vote  of  our  membership  for  their  con- 
sideration and  action,  as  I  believe  these  recommenda- 
tions if  adopted,  may  be  able  to  afford  relief  to  many 
of  our  local  unions  and  the  general  membership  at 
large : 

I  would  recommend  that  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil submit  to  a  Referendum  Vote  of  our  mem- 
bership the  advisability  of  postponing  the  con- 
vention of  the  International  Union  for  a  period 
of  three  years,  as  I  believe  that  there  would  be 
very  little  chances  of  us  holding  a  successful 
convention  in  1932,  owing  to  the  present  depres- 
sion in  the  building  industry. 

I  believe  that  the  expenses  of  holding  such 
a  convention  during  that  year  could  be  avoid- 
ed and  the  money  saved  therefrom  could  be 
used  in  assisting  to  carry  out  the  following  plan 
which  in  my  opinion,  will  afford  relief  to  our 
local  unions  and  to  the  rank  and  file  of  our  or- 
ganization. 

In  the  event  that  this  recommendation  to 
postpone  the  holding  of  the  Convention  is  adopt- 
ed, I  would  then  recommend  that  the  Conven- 
tion Assessment  Law  which  was  adopted  by  the 
St.  Louis  Convention  be  repealed,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  funds  raised  from  such  an  assess- 
ment would  not  be  sufficient  to  adequately  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  delegates  of  our  Interna- 
tional Union  to  a  convention  and  would  only  re- 
sult in  discord  and  dissatisfaction.  With  this 
thought  in  mind,  I  would  recommend  that  the 
Convention  Assessment  system  be  abohshed 
and  that  we  return  to  the  old  system  in  exist- 
ence prior  to  the  St.  Louis  Convention.  I  would 
further  recommend  that  all  moneys  that  have 
so  far  been  paid  into  the  fund  shall  be  retunied 
and  credited  to  the  accounts  of  the  individual 
members  having  paid  the  same,  through  their  re- 
spective local  unions. 

As  a  further  measure  of  relief,  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  Executive  Council  remit  the  per 
capita  tax  from  local  unions  to  the  International 
Union  on  all  members  in  good  standing  at  Head- 
quarters beginning  on  Dec.  1,  1931,  and  continu- 
ing until  May  1,  1932.    I  recommend  this  ac- 
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tion  in  order  that  our  local  unions  may  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  tide  over  their  membership 
during  the  coming  Winter.  This  dispensation 
only  to  apply  to  members  in  good  standing  at 
Headquarters  on  December  1,  1931. 

I  desire  to  assure  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  that  I  fully  realize  that  these  recommenda- 
tions contained  herein  are  rather  unusual  and  will 
cost  the  Intel-national  Union  quite  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  carry  out,  but  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  offer 
them  in  order  to  protect  and  safeguard  the  inter- 
est of  our  International  Union,  as  well  as  our  local 
unions  and  the  general  membership  at  large. 

Trusting  that  your  Executive  Council  will  give 
consideration  to  these  recommendations,  I  am  with 
best  wishes, 

Fraternally  yours, 

WM.  J.  McSORLEY, 

General  President. 


The  recommendations  as  submitted  by  the  Gen- 
eral President  for  consideration  and  action  by  the 
Executive  Council,  were  thoroughly  discussed  and 
it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  measures 
would  be  the  means  of  extending  genuine  relief  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  local  unions  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  to  safeguard  and  pro- 
tect the  standing  of  our  membership  and  the  Inter- 
national Union  as  a  whole. 

It  was  regularly  moved  and  seconded,  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  General  President  be  ap- 
proved and  that  the  General  Secretary  be  instructed 
to  prepare  and  submit  same  for  a  membership  refer- 
endum. Carried. 

There  being  no  further  business  berore  the  Coun- 
cil, it  adjourned  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  late 
Vice-President  Edward  N.  Kelley  at  iNIediord,  Mass. 

Adjourned  3:20  p.  m. 

GEO.  T.  MOORE,  Chairman. 
WM.  J.  MURPHY,  Secretary. 


Labor  Conditions  at  Hoover  Dam  Bring  Protest 
From  A.  F.  of  L. 


fpHE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  filed  a  protest  against 
wages  and  working  conditions  on  the  Hoover  Dam 
project  with  Secretary  of  Labor  Doak. 

This  action  was  taken  in  response  to  a  statement 
fro  mthe  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  Central  Trades  Council, 
which  appealed  to  the  Federation  for  help  in  amelior- 
ating working  and  living  conditions  at  the  dam  site. 

"The  Central  Labor  Union  at  Las  Vegas  has  in- 
formed the  Council  regarding  the  unsatisfactory 
wage  and  working  conditions  imposed  upon  labor- 
ing people  employed  in  the  constiniction  of  Boulder 
Dam  by  the  management  of  Six  Companies  which 
was  awarded  the  contract,"  the  Executive  Council 
said  in  explaining  its  protest  to  Secretary  Doak. 

"Many  of  the  men  employed  upon  the  Bould«er 
Dam  project  are  members  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  It  is  for  this  reason,  supplemented 
by  humane  considerations,  that  the  Las  Vegas  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union  has  appealed  to  the  Executive 
Council. 

"The  officers  of  the  central  trade  body  advised  the 
Council  that  the  Six  Companies  had  established  a 
wage  scale  of  their  own,  which  is  far  be'.ow  the 
uniform  wage  scales  prevailing  throughout  the  en- 
tire western  country. 

"They  state  that  the  working  scale  established 
by  the  Six  Companies  is  $1  per  day  less  than  the 
Nevada  scale  for  laborers  and  $2.40  less  than  that 
prevailing  for  carpenters. 


"Through  the  efforts  of  organized  labor  in  Neva- 
da the  Six  Companies  a  short  time  ago  were  com- 
pelled to  increase  the  pay  oc  common  laborers  from 
$3.50  to  $4  a  day. 

"The  Las  Vegas  Central  Trades  Council  called  at- 
tention to  the  distressing  conditions  due  to  the  ex- 
cessive heat  under  v/hich  the  men  are  compelled  to 
work  in  dangerous  places  and  at  dangerous  calhngs. 
This  intense  l:eat  makes  living  conditions  almost 
unbearable. 

"Notwithstanding  all  of  these  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, it  is  represented  that  the  Six  Companies  are 
forcing  wage  payments  down  to  a  level  far  below 
the  prevailing  rate  paid  in  the  western  country. 

"This  is  a  huge  Government  project.  It  was  au- 
thorized by  act  of  Congress.  Certainly  the  Govern- 
ment, which  is  the  people  of  the  United  States,  does 
not  wish  or  expect  that  such  a  great  Government 
entei-prise  should  be  launched  and  completed  by 
working  people  at  a  wage  rate  which  does  not  guar- 
antee a  decent  living  and  under  working  conditions 
which  are  unsatisfactory.  ' 

 0  

Slighting  Aunt  Betsy 

Tommy — "Mother,  may  I  go  to  the  zoo  to  see  the 
monkeys?" 

Mother — "Why,  Tommy,  the  idea  of  your  wanting 
to  go  to  the  zoo  to  see  the  monkeys  when  your 
Aunt  Betsy  is  here." 
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"Just  An  Old  American  Custom" 


By  ALLEN  DAVIS 


<<^OAY,  MARTIN,  tell  Murphy  I  want  to  see  him," 
the  head  of  the  Grant  Brothers  machine  shop 
shouted  through  the  open  office  door  to  his  assistant 
who  was  inspecting  some  finished  work.  Nodding 
his  head  affirmatively,  Martin  disappeared  on  his 
mission. 

Engaged  in  setting  a  threading  tool,  "Irish"  Mur- 
phy did  not  know  that  Martin  was  behind  him  look- 
ing over  his  massive  shoulders. 

"Mr.  Peterson  wants  to  see  you  in  his  office," 
Pussyfoot  acutely  announced. 

Irish  looked  up  with  a  start.  "Oh,  yeh !  Be  with 
him  in  a  minute.    What's  on  his  mind,  Jim?" 

"Maybe  he's  going  to  promote  you  or  set  you  up  in 
business  for  yourself,"  Martin  answered,  walking 
away. 

"You  don't  say!"  Murphy  retorted.  Contemptu- 
ously regarding  the  retreating  figure,  Big  Tim  left 
his  machine. 

"What's  up,  Irish?"  he  demanded.  "Is  the  master 
of  the  hounds  trying  to  ride  you?" 

"The  Demon  requests  the  pleasure  of  my  com- 
pany at  tea  this  afternoon,  that's  all." 

"Did  you  spoil  anything?"  Tim  anxiously  inquired. 

"Nothin'  that  I  know  of.  I  guess  he  wants  my 
advice  on  the  stock  market." 

"Well,  you'd  better  not  pull  any  bones  in  the  fu- 
ture, buddy,  'cause  I  overheard  the  Demon  say  he 
was  going  to  make  the  boys  pay  for  their  slips." 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned,  if  that  ain't  beautiful!" 
Irish  ejaculated.  "We  don't  get  half  enough  now  to 
support  our  wives  and  kids  on  and  they  intend  to 
make  us  pay  for  every  little  mistake." 

"This  racket  sure  is  Hell,"  Big  Tim  acceded.  "Any- 
one is  liable  to  make  a  mistake.  Why  just  the  other 
day  I  noticed  the  rubber  on  the  end  of  the  Demon's 
pencil  was  worn  to  nothing." 

"The  whole  works  is  phoney,"  Irish  bitterly  de- 
clared. "Look  at  that  four-flushing  skunk,  Martin. 
You  remember  when  he  came  here,  Tim.  Why  he 
didn't  know  how  to  turn  a  piece  of  stock  down.  What 
he  knows  he  picked  up  from  us  fellers  and  because 
he  didn't  object  to  telling  stories  out  of  school  and 
playing  the  'Yes'  man,  he  parades  around  like  "Billy- 
be-damned'  telling  us  our  business." 

"It's  a  great  game,"  Tim  replied.  "Be  square  and 
try  to  beat  it." 

"Well,  I  guess  I'll  see  the  Demon,"  Murphy  said 
picking  up  a  ball  of  waste. 

"Don't  let  that  pirate  pass  any  wooden  nickels  off 
on  you,"  Tim  laughingly  cautioned. 

"You  can't  tell  me.   I  know  he's  mean  enough  to 


do  away  with  his  father  and  mother  to  get  to  the 
orphan's  picnic,  so  I'll  be  watching  him,"  the  huge 
Irishman  humorously  responded. 

The  Demon  was  deeply  engrossed  studying  a  blue 
print  when  Murphy  entered  his  office. 

"I'll  be  with  you  in  a  minute,  Mui-phy,"  the  man 
mumbled. 

After  several  minutes  of  silence,  the  boss  looked 
up  and  eyed  a  picture  on  the  wall,  avoiding  his  subor- 
dinate's steady  gaze. 

"Ahem,  Murphy,  I'm  sorry  but  due  to  the  over- 
stocked condition  of  our  storeroom  and  the  new  ma- 
chines we've  just  installed,  I'm  compelled  to  dis- 
pense with  your  services  temporarily  until  business 
picks  up.  You've  been  a  faithful  worker,  always 
producing  a  fine  grade  of  work  and  the  company 
knows  it  is  losing  a  valuable  man." 

Mui'phy's  countenance  turned  red;  then  white. 
"E-e-r,  Ah!"  he  gulped.   "Is  that  all?" 

"Yes,  your  pay  tonight  will  be  your  last  here  for 
a  little  while." 

In  a  daze  the  Machinist  returned  to  his  job. 

"What's  the  story,  old  man?  You  look  like  an  ac- 
cident seeking  a  good  place  to  happen." 

"Well,  Tim,"  the  man  slowly  began,  "I've  been 
canned.    Draw  my  last  pay  tonight." 

"Gripes,  that  sure  is  tough,  but  I've  been  expect- 
ing it.  You  know,  Irish,  firing  seems  to  be  a  nation- 
al sport  today.  It's  fast  developing  into  an  old 
American  custom.  Why,  look  at  the  papers !  They 
are  full  of  stuff  on  the  unemployment  situation.  Jobs 
are  scarcer  than  diamonds  now." 

"You're  right,  Tim." 

"What  did  the  old  battleaxe  say?" 

"Just  that  I've  been  a  good  boy;  done  my  work; 
minded  my  own  business  and  would  receive  my  re- 
ward in  Heaven." 

"I've  heard  that  before,  but  being  a  good  guy 
and  having  the  world  know  it  ain't  putting  grub  in 
your  kids'  bellies." 

"That's  the  Hell  of  it,  Tim.  I  don't  know  what 
to  say  to  Mary,"  Murphy  confessed. 

The  efficiency  expert  happened  along,  stopping 
before  the  two  men.  He  airily  began.  "Murphy,  I 
heard  the  bad  news.  Cheer  up.  You'll  get  by.  Best 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  you,  maybe.  We  must 
expect  these  things  in  this  modern  age." 

Martin  approached  the  group.  "Mr.  Peterson 
wants  to  see  you,  Al,"  he  said,  addressing  the  speed 
merchant. 

"Ah,  yes !  Thanks.  A  little  matter  dealing  with 
the  running  of  this  plant,  I  guess,"  he  speculated,  . 
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"Remember,  Murphy,  progress  will  go  on  in  spite 
of  individual  likes  and  dislikes.  One  never  knows 
who  will  be  the  next  victim," 

"I  don't  like  that  wind  bag,"  Big  Tim  growled. 
"Never  did.  Why  don't  the  likes  of  him  get  a  kick 
once  in  a  whole  for  the  good  of  progress?" 

"I  might  as  well  pack  my  things,"  Irish  dejectedly 
muttered. 

Big  Tim  sympathetically  watched  his  Irish  friend 
gather  his  tools  together. 

"Why  do  all  the  white  men  have  to  take  it  when 
there  are  so  many  snakes  ?  I  guess  it's  the  price  they 


pay  to  maintain  their  self-respect  and  manhood," 
he  mused. 

While  Irish  was  busy  getting  his  belongings  to- 
gether, the  efficiency  expert  breezed  up  to  Tim's 
machine. 

"You'll  have  to  speed  up  a  bit,"  he  ordered.) 
"Throw  the  gears  into  the  next  speed.  We  must 
get  this  work  out." 

When  Tim  found  himself  alone,  he  bellowed  over 
to  Murphy,  "Can  you  tie  this  one?  The  old  mile-a- 
second  kid  insists  I  speed  up.  Ain't  this  a  great  sys- 
tem? They  fire  half  the  help  and  take  it  out  of 
the  hides  of  the  fellows  left.  They  call  it  progress. 
T  call  it  manslaughter!" 


Green  Urges  Prompt  Action  on  National 
Industrial  Parley 


^  NATIONAL  conference  of  representatives  of  In- 
dustry and  Labor  convened  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  imperative  to  meet  the  emergen- 
cy growing  out  of  the  unemployment  situation. 

This  is  the  positive  declaration  of  William  Green, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  on 
his  return  to  Washington  from  the  two  weeks  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Federation  in 
Atlantic  City. 

"What  we  need  is  immediate  action,"  said  Mr. 
Green.  "We  suggest  an  assembly  of  those  who  are 
actually  on  the  job,  to  deal  with  the  problem  in  a 
direct  way  and  tell  labor  and  industry  just  where 
they  are  going  and  what  should  be  done  about  it. 

"If  the  employers  were  to  announce  that  no  fur- 
ther men  would  be  discharged,  no  matter  how  the 
work  had  to  be  redistributed,"  he  continued,  "you 
would  see  what  buying  power  would  be  released.  I 
do  not  see  why  they  cannot  do  it.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose and  the  value  of  such  a  conference  as  we  rec- 
ommend. In  a  great  national  emergency  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  bring  in  employers  of 
the  country  who  are  so  responsible  and  so  represen- 
tative that  there  would  be  no  question  that  their  de- 
cision would  be  followed.  We  are  ready  to  do  our 
part. 

"We  feel,"  said  Mr.  Green,  "that  a  national  con- 
ference of  employers  and  labor  could  do  more  than 
any  other  agency  to  meet  in  a  practical  way  this 
very  serious  problem  of  unemployment.  The  man- 
agement of  industry  is  dealing  with  the  instru- 
mentality through  which  work  can  be  created  and 
is  familiar  with  its  limitations  and  possibilities. 

"Two  great  benefits  should  come  from  such  a  con- 
ference— work  for  the  unemployed  and  a  clearing 


av.-ay  of  the  psychological  barrier  of  uncertainty 
which  paralyzes  purchasing  power." 

The  Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, according  to  Mr.  Green,  has  more  hopes  that  a 
conference  of  industry  and  labor  will  remedy  the 
depression  than  that  a  special  session  of  Congress 
may  do  it.  The  Federation,  however,  has  not  taken 
a  position  in  opposition  to  a  special  session,  for  the 
reason  that  it  does  not  wish  to  foreclose  any  avenue 
of  relief. 

"Congress  can  deal  in  a  measure  with  relief,"  said 
Mr.  Green,  "because  it  can  appropriate  money  to 
carry  on  public  construction  and  public  works  and 
in  that  way  furnish  employment,  but  the  process  is 
usually  slow.  Congress,  however,  can  act  speedily 
when  the  emergency  arises,  and  now  we  need  imme- 
diate action. 

"The  relief  agencies  of  the  country  must  also 
be  gotten  into  immediate  action  to  be  prepared  be- 
fore winter  comes.  With  the  winter,  suffering  will 
become  acute." 

HOW  THEY  DO  IT  IN  RENO 

Information  has  just  reached  this  office  from 
Secretary  Frank  Mahoney  of  Local  208,  Reno,  Ne- 
vada, that  former  Secretary  John  T.  Doval,  10937, 
who  absconded  with  the  funds  of  the  local  union, 
appeared  in  town  a  short  while  ago  and  was  imme- 
diately arrested  and  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge 
of  forgery  and  was  sentenced  to  serve  from  one 
to  fifteen  years  in  prison  at  Carson  City. 

 0  

By  patronising  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling 
a  moral  obligation. 
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Rockefeller  Receives  Appeals  To  Stop  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Wage  Reductions 


jyjATTHEVV  WOLL,  third  vice  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  appealed  to 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  to  stop  the  20  per  cent  re- 
duction in  wages  decreed  by  the  officials  of  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller is  a  controlling  stockholder.  The  decree  cuts 
wages  from  $6.52  to  $5.25  a  day. 

"It  is  almost  unbehevable  and  certainly  most  re- 
gi-ettable  that  Mr.  Rockefeller's  influence  has  not 
been  brought  to  bear  to  stop  the  wage  reduction  pol- 
icy put  into  effect  by  this  company,"  Woll  said.  "I 
appeal  to  him  to  let  his  influence  be  felt  now  and 
that  he  intervene  without  delay  to  halt  the  applica- 
tion of  this  disastrous  wage-cutting  program." 

]\Iiss  Josephine  Roche,  president  and  majority 
stockholder  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Company, 
pleaded  with  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  by  wire  to 


stop  the  20  per  cent  wage  cut  decreed  by  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  Miss  Roche's  com- 
pany employs  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  and  pays  the  union  scale.  Miss  Roche,; 
who  was  in  Washington  on  a  business  trip,  told 
Rockefeller  that  "one  word  from  you  can  prevent 
the  inhuman  and  economic  waste  which  will  result 
from  the  action  taken  by  your  company."  Rockefel- 
did  not  give  the  "one  word."  He  evidently  believes 
that  making  profits  is  the  primary  function  of  his 
company,  and  that  if  in  his  judgment  high  wages 
endanger  profits  then  wages  should  be  cut. 

Although  it  operates  under  a  union  contract  and 
pays  the  highest  wages  in  the  State,  Miss  Roche 
said,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Company  had  re- 
duced its  operating  costs,  increased  its  production 
per  man  and  had  retained  its  tonnage  output  while 
State  coal  production  fell  25  per  cent  during  the 
last  year. 


Committee  Named  To  Fight  Communism 
In  This  Country 

Bishop  Manning  and  Cardinal  Dougherty  of  Philadelphia  and  James 
Gerard  Are  Leaders 


pURSUANT  to  a  resolution  passed  by  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  National  Civic  Federation, 
Matthew  Woll,  acting  president  of  the  Federation 
and  vice-president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  has  named  a  committee  of  100  men  and 
women  to  constitute  the  United  States'  section  of  a 
proposed  International  Committee  to  fight  Commun- 
ism. Bishop  William  T.  Manning,  Cardinal  Dough- 
erty of  Philadelphia,  and  James  W.  Gerard  head  the 
committee. 

Simultaneously  with  the  announcement  by  Woll, 
the  National  Civic  Federation  made  public  a  list  of 
nearly  600  prominent  Americans  headed  by  Elihu 
Root,  who  have  expressed  themselves  as  indorsing 
the  Federation's  stand  against  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  Government  by  the  United  States  "until  that 
regime  shall  have  ceased  its  subversive  activities  in 
this  country,  compensated  American  nationals  for 
confiscated  property  and  proven  itself  fit  to  associate 
with  civilized  nations."  Five  thousand  other  persons 
have  indorsed  in  writing  this  stand  of  the  Civic  Fed- 
eration, it  was  declared. 

Woll  declared  that  the  committee,  as  part  of  a 
wider  inteniational  movement,  would  seek,  among 


other  things,  the  proclamation  and  enforcement  of 
an  international  boycott  against  Soviet  goods  and 
the  organization  of  commercial,  moral  and  patriotic 
forces  in  a  campaign  of  resistance  against  Soviet  po- 
litical and  economic  encroachment. 

 0  

COST-OF-LIVING  WAGES  DENOUNCED  BY 
DOAK 

The  theory  that  wages  should  be  based  on  what 
it  costs  the  worker  to  live  is  denounced  as  utterly 
unjust  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Doak. 

"The  argument  is  made  that  the  cost  of  living  is 
falling  and  that  real  wages  have  therefore  increas- 
ed," said  Doak.  "The  argument  might  apply  if  we 
had  ever  in  this  country  applied  a  fair  division  of 
income  to  labor,  but  there  is  more  to  the  question 
of  wages  than  what  a  man  can  eat  and  what  he 
needs  to  clothe  himself. 

"Labor  is  entitled  to  more  than  a  bare  subsistence. 
The  employe's  productivity  has  increased  manyfold, 
several  hundred  per  cent  in  many  industries.  He 
is  entitled  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  gains  thus  made. 
All  the  gains  should  not  go  to  the  profits  of  indus- 
try." 
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U.  S.  Adherence  to  World  Court  Approved  by 
A.  F.  of  L.  Council 


fpHE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  at  its  quarterly  meeting  in 
Atlantic  City,  approved  the  adherence  of  the  United 
States  to  the  World  Court. 

The  text  of  the  Council's  statement  announcing 
its  action  follows: 

"The  proposal  that  the  United  States  accept  mem- 
bership in  the  World  Court,  in  accordance  with  the 
Root  formula,  was  approved  by  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  protocols  led  the  Council  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  interests  of  the  United  States  are 
adequately  protected. 

"It  is  the  opinion,  therefore,  of  the  Executive 
Council  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  would 
serve  the  cause  of  international  peace  and  good-will 
by  giving  prompt  approval  to  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  President  during  the  close  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  which  provide  for  adherence  to 
the  World  Court. 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  always 
given  support  to  constructive  proposals  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  international  co-operation  in  the  set- 
tlement of  disputes  affecting  international  relations. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor that  the  cause  of  world  peace  and  international 
understanding  can  be  very  greatly  promoted  through 
the  acceptance  of  membership  in  the  World  Court 
by  the  United  States. 

"So  long  as  the  interests  of  the  United  States  are 
adequately  safeguarded  and  so  long  as  guarantees 
are  given  that  there  will  be  no  interference  in  purely 
domestic  questions,  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor believes  that  the  United  States  should  take  its 
place  with  other  nations  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
world  peace  through  the  settlement  of  questions 
which  require  judicial  examination  and  action. 

"It  will  be  the  purpose  and  policy  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  to  support  the  proposal  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  of  the  United  States  which 
provides  for  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
World  Court  membership.  We  shall  call  upon  our 
friends  in  the  United  States  Senate  to  vote  for  rati- 
fication of  the  proposed  agreement." 

Green  Explains  Position 

"Heretofore  we  have  approved  of  the  general 
principle  of  the  World  Court,  because  of  a  prefer- 
ence for  judicial  settlements  rather  than  war,"  said 
William  Green,  president  of  the  Federation,  in  an- 
nouncing the  Council's  decision.    "We  did  not  ap- 


prove, however,  of  compulsory  settlements.  That 
seemed  to  be  the  European  idea. 

"Our  idea  about  the  World  Court  is  in  keeping 
with  our  traditional  position  about  arbitration  in 
general.  We  are  in  favor  of  arbitration  of  matters 
which  can  be  arbitrated,  but  do  not  believe  in  com- 
pulsory arbitration  of  all  matters.  That  was  why 
we  waited  until  this  point  was  made  clear, 

"Our  approval  of  the  World  Court  now  is  based 
on  our  understanding  that  the  Root  formula  binds 
the  United  States  to  submit  to  the  World  Court  for 
judicial  settlement  only  those  questions  which  we 
feel  should  be  judicially  determined. 

"The  provision  which  determined  our  approval  re- 
quires the  court  to  give  the  United  States  notice 
in  advance  of  the  consideration  of  an  advisory  opin- 
ion in  any  case  that  seemed  to  affect  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  so  that  we  could  determine  first 
whether  or  not  it  was  something  which  should  come 
before  the  court,  and  could  withdraw  without  preju- 
dice, from  all  connection  with  the  court  if  the  case 
was  thereafter  brought  before  it  against  our  wishes." 


"TWO  ROADS" 

This  poem  was  written  by  a  young  Winthrop 
schoolboy  and  his  teacher  thought  it  was  so  good 
it  should  be  published.    Here  it  is: 

The  sands  of  time  go  rushing  on 

The  race  is  fast  and  brief. 
The  shirker  never  catches  up 

The  dreamer  comes  to  grief. 
There  are  two  roads  to  travel  by 

The  choice  will  never  cease. 
One  ends  but  in  destruction, 

The  other  ends  in  peace. 
The  first  is  broad  and  winding 

The  road  seems  bright  and  gay, 
Alas!  it  fools  so  many 

'Tis  called  "The  easiest  way." 
The  other  "The  straight  and  narrow" 

Has  many  a  rut  and  hole, 
But  when  you  pass  its  hazards 

You  find  your  cherished  goal. 
Be  careful  when  you  choose,  my  friend. 

Make  sure  your  choice  is  wise. 
There  is  but  one — at  the  end  of  which 

Peace  and  happiness  lies. 

— Joseph  M.  Harvey. 


Many  manufacturers  do  not  advertise  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  demand  advertised  products. 
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Communist  Foe  Demands  Capital  Levy  for  Jobless, 
Indicts  Economic  System 


20  PER  CENT  capital  levy  to  furnish  jobs  for  our 
6,000,000  unemployed  and  more  \\adely  distribute 
the  nation's  wealth  is  advocated  by  Maj-Gen.  Amos 
A.  Fi-ies,  retired  chief  of  the  Anny  Chemical  War- 
fare Service,  noted  opponent  of  radicalism  and  Com- 
munism. 

General  Fries  said  it  was  a  "situation  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  world"  to  have  "millions  of  peo- 
ple on  the  ragged  edge  of  the  bread  line  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  abundance  of  everything  they  need." 

"We  have  simply  fallen  down  on  our  job,"  he  said, 
and  if  a  remedy  for  it  is  not  found  "our  brains  are 
not  so  good  as  we  have  claimed." 


General  Fries  declared  that  the  6,000,000  persons 
out  of  work  ought  to  have  a  productive  capacity  of 
$1,500  a  year,  which  would  mean  a  total  of  $9,000,- 
000,000.  "The  nation  by  their  idleness  is  losing 
that  amount,  and  I  ask  if  it  is  not  worth  while  con- 
sidering raising  that  sum  by  a  tax  on  capital  to  put 
them  to  work." 

"I  think  we  have  too  great  a  concentration  of 
wealth,"  General  Fries  concluded.  "Something  is 
wrong  with  our  thinking  apparatus  is  we  can  have 
6,000,000  out  of  work  and  hungry  while  the  coun- 
try has  every  resource  for  the  greatest  prosperity." 


WHAT  HURTS  THE  UNION 


■^HAT  hui-ts  the  union  huits  you,  for  this  reason 
you  are  deeply  concerned  in  all  things  that 
affect  your  labor  organization  one  way  or  the  other. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  there  is  nothing 
which  injures  the  union  so  much  as  the  failure  of 
members  to  attend  meetings? 

Stop  and  consider  what  it  means  if  you  are  one 
of  those  union  members  who  never  attend  the  meet- 
ings. 

Suppose  all  other  members  did  what  you  are  do- 
ing, what  then?  It  would  mean  that  nobody  would 
be  at  the  meetings,  and  before  many  moons  passed 
there  would  be  no  union. 

The  reason  that  a  union  exists  at  all  is  due  al- 
most wholly  to  those  who  attend  the  meetings. 

If  you  are  not  attending  you  are  doing  that  which 
would  kill  your  union  if  all  other  members  followed 
your  example. 

The  more  members  stay  away  the  harder  it 
makes  it  for  the  few  who  do  attend.  They  have 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  struggle.  No  matter  how 
hard  they  try  they  are  weakened  by  your  absence, 
just  as  an  army  would  be  weakened  if  most  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  ranks  went  into  hiding  on  the  days 
when  there  were  battles  to  fight. 

You  want  results  from  the  union,  don't  you? 

Then  by  the  eternal  laws  that  underlie  all  human 
progress  you  must  help  get  those  results. 

Nothing  hurts  your  union  so  much  as  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  members. 

No  attack  from  the  outside  can  possibly  do  so 
much  harm  as  this  inexcusable  slacking  on  the  in- 
side. 


It  is  this  shirking  of  duty  that  does  more  injuiy 
to  a  union  than  anything  else. 

A  real  union  man  never  permits  anything  but  ex- 
traordinary causes  to  keep  him  away  from  his  union 
meetings. 

 0  

NEVADA  WARNS  OF  LABOR  FRAUD 

Boulder  Dam  today  is  given  as  the  cause  for  an 
"employment  racket"  springing  up  in  Eastern  cities. 

Archie  L.  Cross,  Federal  director  of  employment 
for  Nevada,  with  headquarters  in  Reno,  said  that 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  in  New  Jersey  cities,  adver- 
tisements are  appearing  in  papers  soliciting  appli- 
cations for  jobs  at  Boulder  Dam. 

In  Detroit,  he  said  the  racket  is  to  charge  a  fee 
of  $1  or  more  for  sending  in  applications  to  contrac- 
tors. 

"These  applicants  would  do  just  as  well  to  spend 
2  cents  for  a  stamp  and  send  in  their  applications 
themselves,"  Cross  said. 

He  declared  that  one  agency  in  Morristown,  N. 
J.,  advertised  that  "one  thousand  jobs  are  available 
at  Boulder  Dam." 

And  then  we  have  the  fat  man  who  bought  two 
seats  for  solid  comfort  at  a  football  game  and  found 
that  they  were  at  opposite  sides  of  the  field. — Ham- 
ilton Royal  Gaboon. 

 o  

It  is  just  as  easy  to  mention  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 
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Cigarette  Manufacturers  Gain---Workingman  Pays 

Recent  Price  Boost  of  Cigarettes  Will  Net  Increased  Revenue  of  45 
Millions  Next  Year 


^HE  price  boost  of  45  cents  a  thousand  for  certain 
popular  brands  of  cigarettes  decreed  by  the  four 
leading  cigarette  manufacturing  concerns  in  the 
United  States  will  add  about  $45,000,000  to  the  in- 
come of  the  companies  this  year,  according  to  reli- 
able estimates  in  Wall  Street. 

The  companies  which  pick  up  this  golden  nuggest 
are  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  P.  Loril- 
lard  Company  of  New  York  City;  Liggett  &  Myers 
Tobacco  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Reynolds  To- 
bacco Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Out  of  a  total  production  of  about  120  |)illion 
cigarettes  in  the  United  States  in  1930,  these  four 
companies  produced  95  percent  or  around  114  bil- 
lions. 


The  market  value  of  the  common  stocks  of  the 
companies  jumped  over  100  million  dollars  when  the 
price  boost  was  made  public. 

The  $45,000,000  tribute  which  the  officials  of  the 
tobacco  companies  levy  on  chain  stores  and  other 
retailers  of  cigarettes  will  be  passed  on  to  cigarette 
consumers. 

The  officials  of  the  companies  do  not  state  that 
any  of  the  $45,000,000  extra  profits  resulting  from 
the  price  boost  will  be  devoted  to  increased  wages 
or  shorter  hours  for  their  employes.  The  officials 
regard  themselves  as  primarily  the  agents  of  the 
owners  of  the  common  stock,  to  whom  under  the  law 
and  practice  the  entire  price  boost  belongs. 


Reduce  Dividends,  Hold  Wages,  Says  Industrial 
Efficiency  Expert 


PROSPERITY  will  come  to  America  at  once  if  all 
manufacturers  were  to  adopt  the  wages  policy 
of  the  directors  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion when  they  decided  to  cut  dividends  rather  than 
wages,  is  the  opinion  of  Douglas  S.  Keogh,  president 
of  the  Charles  E.  Bedaux  Company  of  New  Yo-rk, 
a  concern  which  specializes  in  industrial  efficiency 
systems. 

"News  of  the  steel  coi'poration's  decision  may 
cause  an  unfavorable  reaction  in  some  quarters," 
said  Keogh,  "but  it  will  certainly  win  the  unqualified 
approval  of  labor  everywhere  and  of  the  management 
in  a  great  many  industrial  plants  which  have  strug- 
gled to  maintain  wage  scales  even  at  the  cost  of  re- 
duced stockholders'  dividends  and  lower  executive 
salaries. 

"The  decision  tacitly  adopts  the  economic  policy 
which  recognizes  that  the  wage-earning  class  com- 
prises the  bulk  of  the  nation's  purchasing  power. 
Under  this  policy,  any  curtailment  of  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  wage  earners  inevitably  results 
in  shrinking  the  consumer-market  for  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  this  mass  production  age  we  live  in. 

"Management  in  many  industries  has  been  fight- 
ing the  battle  of  the  wage  earner,  and  in  doing 
so  has  resisted  strong  pressure  on  the  part  of 
stockholders.  The  temptation  to  weaken  and  cut 
wages  in  order  to  curry  the  favor  of  stockholders 
has  been  strong.  The  action  of  the  directors  of  the 
steel  corporation  therefore  establishes  a  precedent  in 
a  key  industry,  which  lends  to  the  management 


of  smaller  industries  some  much-needed  moral  sup- 
port. 

"If  stockholders  in  all  our  industries  will  consent 
to  accept  smaller  dividends  on  their  invested  capi- 
tal, and  thus  make  possible  the  fullest  employment 
of  our  wage-earning  class  at  the  best  rates  industry 
can  afford  to  pay,  then  the  depression  will  be  short 
lived  and  America  will  soon  find  itself  on  the  high 
road  to  prosperity." 

 0  

NICE  FOR  PRESIDENTS 

The  question  of  how  a  president  starts  his  day 
has  been  simplified  for  President  Gerardo  Macha- 
do  of  Guga. 

He  now  has  a  clock  that  automatically  prepares 
coffee,  pours  and  serves  it  and  then  sounds  an 
alarm,  awakening  the  chief  executive  just  in  time 
for  breakfast. 

The  timepiece,  invented  by  Celto  Marcelio  Baquet, 
was  presented  to  General  Machado  by  the  inventor 
several  days  ago. 

The  clock  automatically  lights  a  small  alcohol 
lamp,  measures  the  coffee,  empties  it  into  the  reser- 
voir of  water  over  the  lamp  and  when  the  coffee 
is  ready — sounds  off. 

 o  

Mention  this  publication  as  well  as  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 
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RESTORE  FREEDOM 

Modification  of  the  Volstead  Act  means  a  return 
to  liberty. 

Modification  means  economic  betterment. 
Modification  means  employment. 
Modification    means    wholesomeness    in  public 
affairs. 

Modification  means  a  death  blow  to  racketeers 
and  gangsters. 

Modification  will  be  the  greatest  step  for  eco- 
nomic safety  and  industrial  health  and  will  restore 
employment  and  payrolls  and  more  respect  for  all 
laws. 

For  these  reasons  and  because  labor  always 
stands  for  liberty  this  Union  stands  for  Modifica- 
tion of  the  Volstead  Act  and  supports  the  campaign 
of  Labor's  National  Committee  for  Modification  of 
the  Volstead  Act, 


Help  make  effective  Labor's  program  for  Modifi- 
cation, by  enrolling  as  a  member  of  the  local  com- 
mittee of  your  central  labor  union,  building  trades 
council,  printing  trades  council,  metal  trades  coun- 
cil, or  union  label  league. 

I.  M.  ORNBURN, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Labor's  National  Committee  for 
Modification  of  the  Volstead  Act. 

 0  

PAYING  FOR  PROHIBITION 
The  direct  expenditures  of  the  Bureau  of  Prohibi- 
tion in  its  first  year  under  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice amounted  to  eight  cents  per  capita,  according 
to  Prohibition  Director  Woodcock. 

Such  figures  are  apt  to  be  misleading,  for  the 
total  cost  of  enforcement  to  the  federal  government 
was  a  great  deal  more  than  the  amount  spent  by 
Mr.  Woodcock's  establishment. 

This  year,  for  instance,  the  Bureau  of  Prohibi- 
tion has  been  allowed  $11,369,000  by  Congress.  The 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Alcohol  will  spend  close  to 
$5,000,000.  At  least  half  and  probably  more  of  the 
coast  guard's  appropriation  of  $33,000,000  will  ))e 
used  to  check  liquor  smuggling.  The  Department 
of  Justice  will  spend  at  least  $10,000,000  of  its 
regular  appropriation  in  prosecuting  and  imprison- 
ing prohibition  violators.  The  secret  service,  the 
Customs  Bureau,  and  the  border  patrols  will  spend 
other  millions. 

So  the  total  cost  is  somewhere  around  $45,000,- 
000,  and  Mr.  Woodcock's  per  capita  estimate  was 
based  only  on  the  $9,500,000  his  bureau  spent  last 
year. 

Nor  is  that  per  capita  cost  by  any  means  equally 
divided.  Internal  revenue  statistics  just  published 
show  that  last  fiscal  year  the  17  states  which  either 
have  never  enacted  or  have  repealed  state  enforce- 
ment laws  pay  about  60  per  cent  of  all  income  taxes. 
They  not  only  are  kept  dry  by  their  sister  states, 
but  are  forced  to  foot  most  of  the  bills  for  the  pro- 
hibition army. — Cleveland  Press  Editorial. 

 o  

DOAK  FAVORS  6-HOUR  DAY  AND  5-DAY 
WEEK 

Secretary  of  Labor  Doak  has  come  out  flatly  in 
favor  of  the  six-hour  day  and  five-day  week. 

"Before  I  became  Secretary  of  Labor  I  advocated 
a  six-hour  day  and  a  five-day  week  for  industry  and 
I  am  still  of  that  opinion,  Secretary  Doak  said. 

"Since  we  adopted  a  five-and-a-half -day  M^eek  in 
the  government  departments  we  have  been  doing 
just  as  well  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  work 
is  done  just  as  efficiently  and  it  hasn't  cost  the  gov- 
ernment one  cent  additional.  I  think  we  would  op- 
erate just  as  efficiently  with  a  five-day  week." 
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THOMAS  E.  BURKE  BELIEVES  MODIFICATION 
MORE  IMPORTANT  THAN  WAR  DEBT 
MORATORIUM 

Thomas  E.  Burke,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
United  Association  of  Journeyman  Plumbers  and 
Steamfitters,  declares  his  support  of  Labor's  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Modification  of  the  Volstead 
Act  in  a  letter  just  written  to  President  Matthew 
Woll  and  Secretary-Treasurer  L  M.  Ornburn.  In 
that  letter  he  expresses  the  beUef  that  modification 
is  more  important  to  the  American  people  than  the 
war  debt  moratorium. 

Mr.  Burke  likewise  regards  the  modification 
movement  as  of  tremendous  importance  in  its  rela- 
tion to  employment  and  taxation,  in  both  of  which 
fields  he  sees  immense  benefits  coincident  with 
modification.  Burke,  one  of  the  veteran  figures  in 
the  trade  union  movement,  invites  communication 
with  all  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters'  local  unions  by 
Labor's  National  Committee  for  Modification  of  the 
Volstead  Act  and  pledges  publication  of  material 
about  the  committee's  work  in  the  Journal  of  his 
organization. 

'        "I  have  read  your  letter  with  great  interest,"  Mr. 

Burke  says  in  his  letter,  "and  truly  appreciate  the 

fine  work  of  yourself  and  colleagues  in  trying  to 
I     secure  an  amendment  to  the  Volstead  Act,  which 

will  cover  the  policies  inaugurated  by  the  American 

Federation  of  Labor. 

"An  amendment  to  the  Volstead  Act  for  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  two  and  seventy-five  per  cent 
beer  and  light  wines  will  mean  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive measures  to  help  eliminate  this  desperate 
industrial  panic  and  unemployment  which  falls  in 
its  wake  than  any  other  measure  that  we  know  of. 
It  would  have  more  salutary  effect  than  even  the 
moratorium  for  reparation  and  war  tax,  because  it 
will  be  doing  some  good  for  the  boys  at  home,  and^ 
in  its  ramifications  will  place  nearly  a  million  men 
to  work,  besides  creating  a  finer  state  of  mind  with 
I  our  people.  It  will  also  bring  hundreds  of  millions 
!|  to  the  farmer,  who  is  suffering  worse  than  any 
'I  other  line  of  human  endeavor,  and  it  will  mean  mil- 
I  lions  to  the  building  industry.  These  two  great 
industries  that  keep  all  allied  industries  going  will 
also  mean  hundreds  of  millions  of  taxation  to  the 
government  which  will  help  reduce  the  present 
deficit  and  would  wake  up  the  people  to  a  realiza- 
tion in  every  line  of  human  endeavor  to  work  more 
energetically  and  have  more  hope  for  the  future  in 
regard  to  prosperous  times  and  would  eliminate  the 
terrible  gloom  that  is  hanging  over  all  lines  of  com- 
merce and  industry. 

"If  President  Hoover  desired  to  add  greater  lus- 
ter to  his  administration — if  he  declared  a  mora- 
torium of  Volstead — and  through  his  ability  and 


experience  carried  it  out  constructively,  which  he 
can  do,  he  would  be  the  greatest  President  in  his- 
tory for  courage,  and  constructive  ability,  and  he 
would  be  re-elected  with  the  greatest  mctjority  that 
was  ever  given  to  any  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  there  would  be  no  use  in  placing  a 
candidate  against  him. 

 0  

POPULAR  MISNOMERS 

Sealing  "wax"  does  not  contain  a  bit  of  wax,  but 
is  made  of  shellac,  Venice  turpentine  and  cinnabar. 

Catgut  is  another  misnomer.  Nine  tennis  play- 
ers out  of  ten  would  tell  you  that  the  string  in  their 
rackets  was  made  of  catgut;  actually  it  is  the  gut 
of  sheep. 

Baffin's  Bay  is  no  bay  at  all ;  Brazilian  grass  does 
not  come  from  Brazil,  or  even  grow  there,  nor  is  it 
in  any  sense  a  grass.  It  consists  of  strips  of  palm 
leaf — and  is  chiefly  imported  from  Cuba. 

Cleopatra  has  derived  no  little  fame  because  of 
her  "needles,"  great  stone  obelisks,  one  of  which  is 
in  Central  Park,  New  York.  But  Cleopatra's  needles 
were  not  erected  by  her,  nor  were  they  in  her 
honor.    Thothmes  III  did  the  job. 

Housewives  use  misnomers  in  the  daily  run  of 
life.  They  refer  to  galvanized  iron  utensils,  but 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  galvanized  iron.  It  is 
simply  iron  coated  with  zinc.  German  silver  isn't 
silver  and  was  not  invented  by  a  German.  The 
Chinese  have  been  using  "Gei-man"  silver  for  cen- 
turies. 

Arabic  figures  were  not  invented  by  the  Arabs, 
but  by  East  Indians.  Turkish  baths  are  not  of 
Turkish  origin,  nor  are  they  baths,  but  hot-air 
rooms  (thermae).  Rice  paper  has  no  relation  to 
rice  or  the  plant ;  it  is  made  from  the  pith  of  Tungt- 
sau,  or  "hollow  plant";  it  is  not  even  a  forty-second 
cousin  of  rice. 


NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
International  Executive  Board,  minutes  of  which 
appear  in  this  issue,  a  referendum  election  will  be 
held  on  the  question  of  postponing  the  1932  con- 
vention. 

Ballots  for  this  pui-pose  were  mailed  last  week 
to  all  secretaries.  Thej^  must  be  returned  to 
Headquarters  not  later  than  October  25  so  that 
the  results  of  the  referendum  can  be  published 
in  the  November  issue  of  The  Lather. 

Fraternally  yours, 

TERRY  FORD, 
General  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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EDWARD  N.  KELLEY 

Second  Vice  President 
Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union 
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IN  LOVING  MEMORY  OF  OUR  BROTHER  EDWARD  N.  KELLEY 

In  the  passing  of  Brother  Kelley  the  Labor  Movement  has  lost  one  of  the  finest  men  that  ever  lived. 
Brother  Kelley  always  had  a  good  word  for  everybody.  He  was  a  hard,  conscientious,  faithful  worker 
for  our  organization  and  highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

I  was  in  Cleveland  consulting  and  advising  with  our  International  Executive  Board  when  Brother 
Kelley  was  stricken  with  heart  failure  and  helped  to  escort  his  remains  to  Boston. 

I  have  attended  many  funerals  in  my  time  but  I  never  saw  so  many  grief-stricken  people  in  at- 
tendance at  a  funeral  before.  All  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  72  attended  the  funeral  and  all  spoke 
very  highly  of  the  wonderful  conditions  that  Brother  Kelley  had  built  up  for  them  during  his  term  of 
office  as  their  business  agent  in  former  years  and  as  organizer  in  the  late  years. 

In  extending  the  sympathy  of  the  members  of  the  Buckeye  State  Council  to  the  members  of  his 
family  and  to  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  72,  I  find  words  inadequate.  May  his  soul  rest  in  heaven. 

CHAS.  J.  CASE, 

Secretarj'-Treasurer, 
Buckeye  State  Council  Wood,  Wire  &  Metal  Lathers. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  the  Divine  Ruler  of  the  universe  in  His  infinite  and  heavenly  \\'isdom 
to  call  into  that  life  of  contentment,  peace  and  love,  our  loved  and  loving  brother,  Edward  N.  Kelley ;  and 

WHEREAS,  Though  the  pain  of  parting  is  keen  and  sorrowful  and  depresseth  our  hearts,  we  bow 
to  His  Supreme  Will  as  in  all  things  we  do  not  comprehend;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  in  his  passing  we  have  lost  a  faithful,  loyal  and  conscientious  member  of  Local 
Union  No.  72  whom  we  will  miss  in  our  councils  and  deliberations  in  which  he  participated  with  such 
unfailing  justice  and  courtesy;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  our  charter  be  draped  for  thirty  days  and  these  resolutions  spread  upon  our 
minutes  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  family  and  to  our  official  journal  for  publication  and  an  escort  provided 
to  attend  his  obsequies,  as  evidence  that  we  share  the  sorrow  of  his  family  to  whom  we  offer  this  tribute 
of  devotion  in  memory  of  one  who  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  filled  the  positions  he  was  called  upon  to 
occupy,  with  signal  dignity  and  honor. 

"To  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  we  leave  behind  is  not  to  die." 

PATRICK  H.  DAVIS,  President,  JOHN  P.  COOK,  Business  Agent, 

JAS.  E.  COYNE,  JR.,  Vice  President,  JOHN  J.  BUCKLEY,  Rec.  Secretary, 

M.  JOHN  ENGLISH,  Fin.  Sec.-Treas.,  ALEXANDER  WIGHT,  Sgt.-at-Arms. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

WHEREAS,  We  have  learned  with  sorrow  of  the  death  of  our  Brother,  Edward  N.  Kelley,  who  was 
stricken  while  in  attendance  at  an  Executive  Board  meeting  of  the  International  Union  of  Wood,  Wire 
and  Metal  Lathers  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 

WHEREAS,  Brother  Kelley  having  been  identified  with  the  Labor  Movement  of  Boston  and  vicinity 
for  many  years  in  many  official  capacities,  we  keefily  regret  his  passing  and  will  mourn  his  loss.  Brother 
Kelley  was  an  outstanding  Building  Trades  Unionist,  ever  ready  and  willing  to  lend  his  aid  to  further 
the  cause  of  labor  and  to  give  of  his  many  years  of  experience  in  order  that  mistakes  might  be  avoided 
and  labor  might  carry  on  successfully..  We  have  many  pleasant  memories  of  Ed  Kelley  and  give  testi- 
mony to  his  sterling  character,  his  able  and  aggressive  leadership,  his  willingness  to  do  his  share  in  any 
crisis  that  confronted  us  and  his  unfailing  good  humor  under  any  and  all  circumstances  and  we  there- 
fore pay  tribute  to  our  departed  brother,  whom  we  called  one  of  our  own  having  held  the  oflfice  of  dele- 
gate to  the  Council  from  Lathers  Local  Union  No.  72  during  the  past  twenty  years,  business  agent  of 
the  Lathers  Union,  vice  president  of  the  Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union,  delegate 
to  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union,  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor  conven- 
tions, delegate  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  conventions  besides  holding  and  acting  in  many 
other  positions  connected  with  the  Labor  Movement;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  Boston  and  vicinity  stand  in  silence  for  a  period 
of  one  minute  in  memory  of  and  in  honor  to  our  Brother  Edward  N.  Kelley,  and  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  spread  upon  our  minutes,  a  copy  sent  to  the  family  of  our  late  brother,  a  copy  sent  to  the 
Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  Lathers  Local  Union  No.  72 
of  Boston. 

JAMES  H.  FITZPATRICK,  President, 
JAMES  J.  MURPHY,  Vice  President, 
EDWIN  E.  GRAVES,  General  Agent. 
E.  A.  JOHNSON,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Building  Trades  Council  of  Boston  and  Vicinity. 
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LABOR  DAY— 1931 

By  FRANK  MORRISON 
Secretai-j   of  the  .liiiericau  Federation  of  Labor 

For  officials  holding  positions  of  responsibility 
and  trust  in  trade  unions,  Labor  Day  is  a  day  of 
stocktaking.  Our  minds  revert  to  the  year  that  has 
passed  in  retrospective  consideration  of  circum- 
stances and  conditions  which  mark  progress  or 
retrogression  for  our  movement. 

Labor  Day,  1931,  finds  problems  pressing  heavily 
and  with  no  sign  of  the  dawn  of  the  millennium  on 
the  horizon.  Labor  is  suffering  keenly  from  the 
hardships  and  privations  growing  out  of  nationwide 
unemployment.  Union  workers  more  fortunate  than 
their  unemployed  brothers  are  co-operating  to  make 
the  distress  less  acute  by  sharing  with  unemployed 
members  the  work  available.  These  activities  car- 
ried on  under  trade  union  regulations  indicate  the 
constructive  machinery  that  could  be  put  in  motion 
through  the  co-operation  of  trade  unions  with  em- 
ployers in  an  industrial  program.  The  potential 
power  of  the  trade  union  movement  as  an  instru- 
mentality to  remedy  power  economic  ills  is  checked 
by  the  attitude  of  archaic-minded  employers,  who 
pretend  they  support  the  American  concept  of 
liberty  but  at  the  same  time  enforce  feudal  policies 
in  their  relations  with  labor. 

Throughout  the  pages  of  history  we  find  the 
struggle  of  human  beings  for  liberty,  for  the  right 
of  self-expression.  Our  own  government  is  based 
on  the  recognition  of  this  inherent  right  and  the 
guarantee  of  the  safeguarding  of  this  right  to  its 
citizens.  The  trade  union  movement  is  the  physical 
expression  of  workers  struggling  for  self-expression 
and  for  the  right  of  the  development  of  opportunity 
for  the  masses  of  the  people,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
a  better  life  in  accordance  with  their  hopes  and 
aspirations.  In  our  own  time,  in  our  own  country 
this  struggle  has  been  carried  on  always  in  the  face 
of  the  bitterest  opposition.  Legislators,  the  courts 
of  our  land  and  the  military  forces  of  state  and 
federal  governments  disregarding  constitutional 
guarantees  have  stigmatized  and  penalized  those 
workers  who  have  the  temerity  to  agitate  for  and 
support  the  demand  for  the  application  of  these 
principles  of  liberty  to  the  workers. 

Automatic  machinery  is  supplanting  the  need  of 
human  skill  in  industry.  This  condition  is  making 
the  workers  more  dependent.  Some  large  employers 
have  adopted  policies,  so-called  profit  sharing  meth- 
ods, employee  stock-ownership  and  other  systems 
to  lull  the  workers  into  a  sense  of  security,  as  sub- 
stitutes for  their  demand  for  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  justice  in  the  relations  between  em- 
ployer and  employee.  Employers  are  shortsighted 
in  believing  that  workers  have  not  the  intelligence 
to  discern  the  false  from  tlie  real.    These  substi- 


tutes will  not  satisfy  the  workers  in  their  demand 
for  justice. 

With  all  our  vaunted  civilization  and  progress 
never  before  in  history  has  it  been  more  necessary 
for  the  principles  of  the  trade  union  movement  to 
be  recognized  and  enforced,  not  only  in  the  interests 
of  the  workers  and  the  masses  of  the  people  but 
that  our  free  government  may  survive. 

 0  

Organized  Labor  overlooked  a  fine  opportunity  to 
expose  the  steel  trust  last  month  when  James  A. 
Farrell,  president,  declared  against  wage  cuts. 

This  corporation  has  a  continuous  record  of  un- 
scrupulous hostility  to  Organized  Labor.  When  Far- 
rell spoke  to  his  associates  he  had  something  like 
this  in  the  back  of  his  head: 

"You  pose  as  wise  business  men,  but  can't  you 
see  that  with  part-time  work,  wages  are  now  be- 
low the  living  line?  Another  cut  may  drive  our 
employees  into  the  unions.  Then  we  will  come  out 
of  this  panic  with  an  organized  steel  industry." 

The  Empire  Steel  Company  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  re- 
cently withdrew  a  wage  cut  when  striking  employees 
began  joining  the  union. 

"Don't  go  too  far  in  wage  cuts"  is  the  steel  trust's 
policy.  Harry  Colby,  president  Pittsburgh  Steam- 
ship Company  (maritime  unit  of  the  steel  trust), 
and  Old  Man  Livingstone,  for  many  years  president 
of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  took  the  same 
position. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  when  vessel  owners 
on  the  Great  Lakes  talked  of  wage  cuts,  Colby  and 
Livingstone  vetoed  the  plan.  "You  will  drive  the 
men  into  the  union,"  they  warned. 

These  lake  carriers  enforce  a  blacklist,  the  seven- 
day  week,  12-hour  day  and  frightful  work  conditions. 
The  labor  turnover  is  large,  but  wages  are  held,  as 
reductions  would  mean  unionism. 

Farrell  knew  what  he  was  doing.   He  is  not  will- 
ing that  autocracy  lose  control  of  their  "hands." 
 0  

The  fame  of  Scotland  has  reached  Saskatchewan 
and  impressed  a  schoolboy  there.  Here  is  the  es- 
say on  Scotland: 

"Scotland  is  a  braw  wee  land  on  the  north  of 
England.  It  has  water  all  around  it  and  whisky  all 
over  it.  The  population  is  about  four  and  a  half 
millions,  including  Andrew  Carnegie.  It  has  a 
peculiar  language  of  its  own,  and  if  one  can  pro- 
nounce it  coherently  it  is  a  sure  test  of  sobriety. 
The  country  has  considerable  wealth,  but  very  lit- 
tle of  it  ever  finds  its  way  out. 

"Gold  has  been  discovered  in  certain  districts; 
also  in  the  pockets  of  certain  natives.  The  best 
known  exports  of  Scotland  are  Harry  Lauder  and 
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Scotch  Whisky,  although  sufficient  of  the  latter  is 
kept  in  the  country  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  home 
consumption. 

"The  national  dress  of  the  people  is  the  kilt, 
which  is  a  kind  of  short  petticoat.  In  pattern  it 
resembles  a  chess  board,  though  in  cold  weather  the 
wearer  finds  it  more  like  a  draft  board;  it  was  in- 
vented because  the  natives  were  unable  to  find 
trousers  big  enough  to  get  their  feet  through. 

"Bagpipes  provide  the  only  music  of  the  coun- 
try; it  is  a  wind  instrument  which,  when  blown, 
produces  something  similar  to  a  tone.  On  many 
occasions  during  the  Great  War  the  Scotch  regi- 
ments marched  to  death  listening  to  the  strains  of 
the  bagpipes,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  doubted 
whether  it  was  the  enemy  or  the  music  which 
caused  the  heavy  casualties. 

"Scotland  has  produced  many  great  men,  among 
them  being  Robert  Burns,  believed  to  have  been  a 
poet.  His  most  famous  poems  are  'Scotch  We  Have,' 
and  'Stop  Your  Tickling  Jock.' 

"The  chief  national  charasteristic  is  reckless  ex- 
penditure." 

This  latter  line  may  not  be  true. 

 0  

"I  hear  your  boat  was  a  day  late." 

"Yeh,  and  they  docked  it,  too." — Western  Re- 
serve Red  Cat. 

 o  

STAY-AWAY  NOTICE 

The  secretary  of  Local  No.  9  informs  us  that 
work  is  scarce  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  requests 
travelling  members  to  stay  away  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion. 


SEPTEMBER  CORRECTION 

The  reinstatement  of  Brother  Lorenzo  James 
Beasley,  23969,  through  Local  No.  344,  published  in 
the  August  Journal,  has  been  cancelled  as  his  auto- 
matic suspension  of  March  15,  1931,  was  caused 
through  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  secretary  of 
former  Local  No.  381,  Kokomo,  Indiana,  in  failing 
to  send  in  his  per  capita  tax. 

 0  

The  name  of  Raymond  C.  Craemer,  35547,  should 
have  been  withheld  from  the  July  Lather,  under  the 
heading  of  Fines  and  Assessments  as  Local  No.  102 
later  advised  that  the  fine  of  $25.00  which  their  lo- 
cal union  placed  against  this  brother  WAS  RE- 
SCINDED. 

 o  

DUES  BOOKS  LOST 

Local  Union    62— Chas.  S.  Traub,  35506 
Local  Union    74— C.  H.  Nelson,  25312 
Local  Union  104— C.  J.  Van  Alstyn,  5153 
Local  Union  232— N.  M.  Ludwig,  19968 
Local  Union  374— J.  R.  Schlenker,  35813 


TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  JOE  LITTLE,  No.  33222 
I  wish  to  inform  them  that  on  Sunday  night, 
August  30th,  Brother  Little,  while  trying  to  board 
a  freight  train  out  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  fell  under- 
neath the  train  and  had  his  right  foot  crushed  so 
badly  that  it  had  to  be  amputated  shortly  after. 
Secretary  E.  W.  Brinkmeyer  of  Local  Union  No. 
55  informs  me  that  this  brother  is  in  destitute 
circumstances  and  that  any  of  his  friends  who 
may  wish  to  assist  him  in  his  present  difficulty 
may  do  so  by  sending  whatever  donation  they 
wish  to  Joe  Little  in  care  of  E.  W.  Brinkmeyer, 
Secretary  of  Local  Union  No.  55,  and  the  same 
will  be  greatly  appreciated  bv  this  brother. 

TERRY  FORD. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  2  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  extend  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased  Brother  Fred  Lang,  No.  18047,  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

FLOYD  NOBLE, 
Secretary,  Local  Union  No.  2. 


33  Stephen  Joseph  Merly,  12677 

46  Lawrence  Ridings,  22381 

72  Edward  Nathaniel  KeUey,  3856 

72  John  James  Mahoney,  14458 


74    Edward  Joseph  O'Connor,  24761 
74    Ray  Wilbern,  14699 
107    Charles  Robert  Banks,  20571 
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Living  Wage  for  Father  Necessary  Solution 
of  Child  Labor  Problem 


'pHE  solution  of  the  child  labor  problem  is  found 
in  a  high  living  wage  for  the  father. 
This  conclusion  is  reached  by  the  child  labor  sec- 
tion of  the  White  House  conference  committee  on 
vocational  guidance  and  child  labor. 

The  committee  also  urged  a  national  minimum 
standard  for  child  labor.  Night  work  would  be 
barred  for  boys  and  girls  of  16  or  17,  with  entrance 
prohibited  into  occupations  known  to  be  physically 
or  morally  hazardous.  A  maximum  work  week  of 
44  hours  in  eight-hour  days  was  recommended.  No 
child  under  16,  the  committee  held,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  school  to  go  to  work. 

In  declaring  that  child  labor  is  largely  a  question 
of  poverty,  the  committee  said : 

"An  income  earned  by  the  chief  wage  earner  of 


the  family  sufficient  to  maintain  a  decent  standard 
of  living  is  basic  to  a  normal  solution  of  the  problem 
of  child  labor  as  of  other  problems  of  child  welfare." 

The  committee  urges  the  adoption  of  a  national 
minimum  standard  because  the  regulation  of  child 
labor  in  the  various  States  has  been  slow  and  un- 
even and  the  cause  of  great  injustice.  Children  in 
states  with  low  standards  are  deprived  of  equal 
opportunity  with  others  for  health  and  immunity 
from  injurious  labor. 

At  the  instance  of  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment and  child  welfare  societies  Congress  in  1924 
submitted  to  the  State  legislatures  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  establishing  a  national  min- 
imum standard  for  the  employment  of  children.  It 
has  not  yet  received  favorable  action  by  two-thirds 
of  the  legislatures. 


Hoover  Dam  Workers  Strike  for  Higher  Wages  and 
Better  Working  Conditions 


QVER  1,400  men  working  on  the  Hoover  Dam 
struck  against  low  wages  and  bad  working  condi- 
tions. 

The  chief  demand  of  the  men  was  for  a  minimum 
wage  of  $5  daily  in  all  branches  of  the  work,  tunnel 
workers  to  draw  $5  and  miners  and  carpenters  $6. 
The  scale  has  been  $4  for  laborers,  $5  for  tunnel 
workers  and  $5.60  for  miners  and  carpenters. 

In  addition  to  wage  increases  the  men  demanded 
an  improvement  of  sanitary  conditions  at  the  river 
camp,  that  all  men  involved  in  the  strike  be  permit- 
ted to  return  to  work  without  discrimination,  that 
workers  be  supplied  with  ice  water  on  and  off  duty, 
that  the  rate  for  board  be  set  at  $1.50  flat  per  day, 
that  an  eight-hour  day  be  established  from  camp  to 
workings  because  of  the  distance,  and  that  a  "safe- 
ty miner"  be  stationed  at  each  tunnel  entrance  to  ex- 
pedite first  aid. 

The  majority  of  the  men  were  employed  on  the 
diversion  tunnel,  through  which  the  river  will  be 
routed  while  the  dam  is  under  construction.  A  max- 
imum average  temperature  of  119.9  degrees  and  a 
minimum  average  of  98  prevailed  at  the  dam  during 
the  past  90  days.  The  strikers  claimed  that  heat 
prostrations  were  common  and  had  recently  caused 
13  deaths. 

The  United  States  Government  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  constructing  the  Hoover  Dam  to  Six  Com- 
panies, Inc.    The  contract  contained  no  provisions 


relative  to  wages  or  labor  conditions.  It  is  an  anti- 
union job. 

Frank  Crowe,  superintendent  of  Six  Companies, 
refused  to  consider  the  demands  of  the  strikers.  He 
said  the  wage  increases  alone  would  cost  $2,000,000 
or  $3,000,000  during  the  seven  years  of  contract, 
and  that  Six  Companies  would  not  stand  any  such 
diminution  of  its  profits.  To  show  that  he  meant 
business,  he  stopped  construction  work  indefinitely. 

Crowe  said  that  labor  agencies  in  Las  Vegas  had 
assured  him  they  could  fill  the  places  of  the  strikers 
with  men  who  were  eager  to  work  at  the  low  wages 
and  working  conditions  against  which  the  employes 
struck. 

The  strike  began  when  125  tunnel  workers  struck 
against  a  wage  cut  of  from  $5  to  $4  a  day.  Later 
the  1,300  others  joined  them. 

 0  

Bank  Clerk — So  you  wish  to  open  a  joint  account 
with  your  husband.    What  kind? 

Mrs.  Bright — Oh,  just  a  deposit  account  for  him 
— checking  for  me. 

 0  

(Cross-word  puzzle  fiend) :  Give  me  the  name 
of  an  automobile  that  starts  with  "T". 

(C.  P.  F.'s  friend) :  Quitchakidin.  They  all  use 
gasoline. 
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Wall  Street  and  Unemployment 


'pHE  Wall  Street  Journal  is  highly  incensed  because 
William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,  intimated  the  danger  of  a  "revolt"  of 
the  unemployed  unless  the  economic  order  is  speedi- 
ly reorganized  on  the  basis  of  a  work  week  short 
enough  to  give  jobs  to  all  the  unemployed,  now  num- 
bering over  6,000,000. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  represents  the  subversive 
type  of  American  journahsm  which  holds  the  view 
that  wages  should  be  reduced  to  maintain  dividends, 
and  that  in  general  investors  are  entitled  to  live  in 
luxury  even  though  their  luxury  drives  the  workers 
to  pounding  the  pavements  in  the  army  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

The  Journal  does  not  deny  that  millions  of  work- 
ers are  idle  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  It  does 
not  deny  that  these  millions  of  jobless  would  be  glad 
to  earn  a  living  if  those  who  own  and  operate  indus- 
try would  give  them  the  opportunity.  But  confront- 
ed with  these  incontestable  facts  it  draws  smug  com- 
fort from  its  belief  that  during  the  coming  winter 
public  and  private  charity,  bread  lines  and  soup 
kitchens  will  be  so  large  and  generous  that  no  one 
will  die  from  the  lack  of  "food  and  shelter." 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
living  wages  when  the  employers  can  profitably  em- 
ploy them  and  soup  kitchens  supported  by  charity 
when  the  employers  cannot  profitably  employ  them 
are  all  the  workers  are  entitled  to  and  all  they  should 
ask.  To  suggest  that  they  are  justified  in  being 
grievously  discontented  with  such  an  industrial 
status  is  characterized  by  the  Journal  as  "excited 
rhetoric."  A  Bourbon  lady  of  the  French  Revolution 
period  had  a  similar  view.  When  the  poor  of  Paris 
went  to  the  King's  palace  at  Versailles  and  demand- 
ed bread,  this  gentle  lady  is  alleged  to  have  said, 
"Let  them  eat  cake." 

Equally  reactionary  is  the  Wall  Street  Journal's 
remedy  for  unemployment,  or,  rather,  its  lack  of  a 
remedy.  It  says  that  unemployment  results  mainly 
from  the  "fall  in  commodity  prices  and  changes  in 
industrial  technique."  It  declares  that  "neither  of 
these  causes  can  be  dealt  with  quickly." 

By  changes  in  industrial  technique  the  Journal 
means  the  wholesale  introduction  of  labor-displac- 
ing machinery  and  systems.  With  this  new  tech- 
nique the  workers  in  the  manufacturing  industries 
alone  in  1929  produced  42  per  cent  more  than  in 
1919.  Generally  speaking  the  employers  during  this 
period  have  kept  the  length  of  the  working  week  to 
the  six-day  maximum  that  obtained  when  the  work- 
ers produced  42  per  cent  less. 

Why  cannot  the  unemployment  which  is  largely 


due  to  the  introduction  of  this  labor-displacing  ma- 
chinery be  "dealt  with  quickly"  ?  It  can  be.  If  busi- 
ness leaders  so  desired,  the  five-day  week  could  be 
an  established  policy  within  thirty  days,  and  the 
6,000,000  jobless  men  would  be  at  work  earning  a 
living  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

The  will  to  establish  the  five-day  week,  the  will  to 
make  wealth  producers  and  family  providers  out  of 
6,000,000  jobless,  would  soon  find  the  way.  But  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  its  reactionary  satellites 
prefer  a  pauperized  army  of  6,000,000  unemployed 
trudging  their  way  through  rain  and  sleet  and  snow 
to  bread  lines  and  soup  kitchens  and  bunks  in  munic- 
ipal lodging  houses. 

 0  

LAMONT  STANDS  REBUKED 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Lamont  can  consider  him- 
self rebuked  by  President  Hoover,  but  what  sort  of 
diplomat  was  he — or  what  sort  of  Secretary,  for  that 
matter — to  get  himself  into  a  jam  by  writing  that 
manufacturers  who  are  without  reserves  may  find 
themselves  faced  with  the  alternative  of  closing 
their  plants  or  cutting  wages? 

What  Lamont's  letter  would  have  done,  had  not 
Hoover  jumped  all  over  it,  would  have  been  to 
justify  letting  down  the  bars  to  wage  cutters. 

What  does  Secretary  Lamont  have  to  say  of  the 
millions  of  wage  earners  who  "have  no  reserves" 
and  whose  alternatives  are  to  get  a  job  somewhere 
out  of  thin  air  or  crash  their  way  into  jail?  The 
United  States  is  a  human  institution  as  well  as  a 
cold  governmental  structure. 

The  wage  cutters  and  the  plenty  per  cent  bankers 
back  of  them  will  make  desperate  matters  worse 
if  they  can  get  away  with  it.  The  one  and  only 
salvation  is  to  HOLD  ON  AND  CLIMB  OUT,  not 
to  let  go  and  sink  deeper. 

Credit  the  worst  blunder  of  the  time  to  Secretary 
Lamont.  Credit  some  of  his  fellow  cabinet  mem- 
bers with  a  chivalrous  and  heroic  effort  to  conceal 
that  blunder  and  pull  Lamont  out  of  the  hole.  But 
any  man  whose  brain  lets  him  say  that  sort  of 
thing  in  these  times  deserves  no  chivalrous  help 
and  no  courageous  camouflagers.  Rebuke  is  better 
than  palliation. 

•  0  

Inspector:  "Got  away,  has  he?  Did  you  guard 
all  the  exits?" 

County  Constable:  "Yes,  but  we  think  he  must 
have  left  by  one  of  the  entrances." 
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The  Cheap  Beauties  of  Fascist  Italy 


'pHE  desirability  of  a  facist  form  of  government 
for  the  United  States  of  North  America  is  some- 
what voiced  in  certain  quarters — usually  more  or 
less  connected  with  the  employers  of  labor. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  democracy  in  facist  Itaiy 
is  given  the  horse-laugh,  one  has  always  felt  that 
there  must  be  some  other  reason. 

There  is — another  reason.  And  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  American  opinion  is  now  quite  open-mind- 
ed on  the  subject  of  the  forms  of  government,  and 
is  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  capitalism,  fascism  and  communism,  it  behooves 
American  labor  to  become  acquainted  with  whatever 
beauties  (if  any)  there  may  be  in  fascism  which 
appeal  to  the  capitalist  mind, 

Italy  has  textile  manufacturers,  new  and  old. 
Let  us  look  at  one  of  the  oldest,  which  is  in  Flor- 
ence, where  one  establishment  is  devoted  to  a  form  of 
silk  textile  manufacture,  using  only  ancient  Floren- 
tine patterns — a  purely  art  work,  with  limited  out- 
put, of  artistic  silk  and  velvet  tapestry. 

The  number  of  workers  is  limited.  The  product 
of  high  quality.  Twenty  workers  are  at  present  em- 
ployed. The  men  receive  for  this  high  class  work 
from  2..50  to  3.50  lire  an  hour;  the  women  receive 
from  1.50  to  2.50  lire  per  hour.  In  American  money 
1.50  lire  equals  8  cents;  2.50  lire  equals  13  cents; 
3.50  lire  equals  18  cents.  The  hours  of  labor  are 
fixed  at  eight  hours  per  day  and  48  hours  per  week. 
So  that  the  highest  wages  a  man  can  make  is  equal 
to  $8.64  in  American  money;  while  top  wages  for  a 
woman  would  be  $6.24.  Of  course,  it  does  not  cost 
so  much  to  live  in  Italy  as  it  does  in  America.  They 
live  so  differently. 

In  Genoa  the  women  make  velvet,  mainly  by  piece- 
work. For  a  piece  of  velvet  about  three-quarters 
of  a  yard  long  by  two  feet  wide,  taking  eight  hours 
to  make,  the  pay  is  15  to  18  lire,  or  from  79  to  95 
cents — per  day. 

Mussolini  is  said  to  pay  a  premium  for  babies — 
in  lire.   One  lira  equals  5.26  cents. 

One  more  look  at  Italy — in  Venice,  where  they 
make  cotton  goods.  The  working  day  is  eight  hours ; 
and  dyers  and  bleachers  12  years  old  and  under  15 
years  receive  18  cents  to  24  cents  wages,  with  a 
"high  cost  of  living  bonus"  of  another  18  to  24 
cents.  The  scale  is  graduated  according  to  the  ages, 
until  the  person  20  years  old  and  upward  actually 
gets  10  lire  per  day,  Vvith  a  "bonus"  of  9.00  lire — 
all  of  which  counts  up  to  exactly  99  cents. 

Weavers  of  Jacquard  and  upholstery  materials — 
men — receive  50  cents  a  day.  Women  receive  for 
-imilar  v,  oik — if  12  yeai's  oid  and  under  15  years — 


24  cents  per  day,  with  another  24  cents  "bonus."  If 
17  years  old  and  upward  the  women  may  receive 
32  cents  a  day,  with  added  bonus  of  32  cents. 

Now,  here  is  the  argument  for  the  reduction  of 
the  American  tariff  on  manufactured  goods  which 
are  made  in  Europe,  as  presented  by  Professor 
Viner,  Professor  Gregory  and  others  at  the  Wil- 
Uamstown  Institute  of  Politics: 

It  is  evident  that  these  goods  can  be  produced 
more  economically  (cheaply)  in  European  countries 
than  they  can  in  America.  Therefore  it  is  uneco- 
nomic to  insist  on  keeping  American  workers  at  the 
business  of  manufacturing  these  things  at  a  more 
costly  rate,  which  compels  you  to  protect  their  ex- 
cessive cost  behind  a  tariff  wall,  at  the  expense  of 
American  consumers.  Therefore,  take  down  the 
tariff  walls,  and  give  the  American  public  the  bene- 
fit of  the  more  economical  commodity  production  of 
Europe. 

Professor  Viner  applied  it  to  the  making  of  shoes 
in  Czechoslovakia,  as  compared  with  Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin,  Brooklyn  and  St.  Louis.  While  Professor 
Gregory  said,  "Why  keep  so  many  people  at  the  rais- 
ing of  wheat  and  grain  in  America,  under  such  ad- 
verse economic  conditions,  when  the  rest  of  the  world 
can  produce  it  more  cheaply?" 

Just  what  all  these  displaced  American  farmers, 
and  shoemakers,  and  cotton-mill  hands  are  to  do,  to 
get  some  money  wherewith  to  buy  somq  wheat,  and 
shoes  and  cotton  cloth — these  international  tariff 
experts  did  not  say. 

Presumably,  the  silk  and  velvet  makers  of  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  could  go  to 
Venice  and  Florence — It  is  much  cheaper  to  live 
there,  if  that  is  the  way  you  want  to  live  I 

 0  

150,000  WORLD  WAR  VETERANS  LACK  JOBS 

Out  of  between  50,000  and  55,000  of  the  approxi- 
mately 290,000  disabled  veterans  of  the  World  War 
who  have  reported  on  their  employment  condition 
to  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  26,645  are  job- 
less. On  the  basis  of  this  return,  E.  C.  Babcock, 
national  commander  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, estimates  that  around  150,000  of  the  disabled 
veterans  are  out  of  jobs.  About  6,500  of  the  50,000 
or  55,000  reported  on  are  established  as  unemploy- 
able, being  in  hospitals  or  institutions  under  domicil- 
iary care. 

 0  

By  patronizing  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling  a 
moral  obligation. 
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A    LABOR    DAY    MESSAGE  — 1931 


Address  delivered  by  William  Green,  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  over 
the  XBC  hookup  at  2:30  p.  m.  Central  Standard  Time,  Sep- 
tember 7. 

JN  the  observance  of  Labor  Day  this  year  the  na- 
tional conscience  is  deeply  touched  by  the  dis- 
tressing economic  and  social  conditions  which  pre- 
vail. People  in  every  industrial  community  have  felt 
the  serious  effect  of  the  economic  disturbance  which 
has  so  adversely  affected  the  earning  power  of  mil- 
lions of  working  people.  Because  of  this  unusual  sit- 
uation Labor  Day  is  fraught  with  new  significance. 
While  engaging  in  the  festivities  incident  to  a  pro- 
per holiday  observance  our  thoughts  turn  instinctive- 
ly to  the  more  serious  problems  of  life  and  living.  To 
those  who  must  work  in  order  to  sustain  life  the 
opportunity  to  work  is  of  supreme  importance.  So 
much  depends  upon  earning  power  and  the  ability 
to  buy  that  the  entire  nation  finds  itself  involved 
in  the  industrial  problems  which  have  overtaken  the 
workers.  The  social  and  economic  structure  of  the 
nation  is  seriously  affected  when  millions  of  work- 
ing men  and  women  are  involuntarily  forced  into 
idleness. 

The  great  farm  population,  those  who  are  identi- 
fied with  the  agricultural  industry,  is  also  engaging, 
as  never  before,  in  a  serious  consideration  of  its  so- 
cial and  economic  problems.  The  interests  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  who  work  for  wages  are  so  close- 
ly related  to  the  interests  of  those  who  constitute  the 
farm  population  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  draw 
a  line  of  distinction.  The  maintenance  of  an  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living,  the  enjoyment  of  leisure  and 
of  those  refining  influences  which  characterize  mod- 
ern-day civilization  depend  upon  income  and  pur- 
chasing power.  There  can  be  no  difference  in  the 
application  of  this  rule  by  either  group.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  fact  is  becoming  more  generally  rec- 
ognized. 

Both  groups,  the  industrial  as  well  as  the  agTicul- 
tural,  are  constantly  occupied  with  the  considera- 
tion of  numerous  problems  all  of  which  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  would  be  regarded  as  of  great 
importance.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment,  of  adequate  income  and  of  a 
realization  of  decent,  fair  and  just  prices,  either  in 
exchange  for  Labor  or  for  the  products  of  Labor  is 
a  vital  problem  overshadowing  all  others  in  import- 
ance. 

Social  and  political  unrest,  human  distress,  crim- 
inal brutality,  flagrant  disregard  for  the  law  can  be 
minimized  through  the  elimination  of  poverty  and 
the  restoration  of  economic  order.  Based  upon  this 
point  of  view  unemployment,  with  all  its  serious  con- 
sequences, together  with  the  unsound  economic  con- 


dition prevailing  in  the  agricultural  industry,  be- 
comes a  social  as  well  as  an  economic  problem. 

The  disturbance  which  has  shocked  our  economic 
and  social  life  is  of  a  world-wide  character.  Most 
of  the  other  nations  are  experiencing  upheavals  and 
economic  stress.  In  each  instance,  however,  it  is 
peculiar  to  the  nation  affected.  The  sympathetic 
attention  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
several  days  has  been  turned  to  China  where  mil- 
lions of  people  are  facing  starvation  and  death  with- 
out hope  of  relief  or  safety.  Political  revolutions 
have  occurred  and  bid-established  governments  have 
been  assailed  and  in  many  instances  overthrown. 

The  United  States  occupies  a  more  fortunate  po- 
sition than  most  any  other  nation.  Ordinarily,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  consume  90  per  cent  of 
all  goods  produced  by  them.  We  are  constantly  in- 
creasing and  expanding  our  productive  capacities 
and  that  means  we  must  increase  and  expand  our 
purchasing  powers  to  a  corresponding  degree. 

The  hosts  of  Labor,  those  who  in  a  most  peculiar 
and  direct  way  are  affected  through  the  curtail- 
ment of  opportunities  to  secure  employment,  are 
proposing  remedies  and  suggesting  plans  for  the 
relief  of  unemployment.  These  remedies  are  offered 
in  a  spirit  of  sincerity  and  are  inspired  by  patriotic 
considerations.  Labor  is  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  all  groups  of  people  and  in  the  restoration  of  na- 
tional community-wide  prosperity.  Labor  is  confi- 
dent that  industrial  and  economic  success  depends 
upon  the  creation  and  development  of  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  masses  of  the  people  coiTespond- 
ing  with  their  increasing  power  of  production.  An 
economic  system  which  does  not  make  it  possible  for 
those  who  make  up  and  constitute  the  consuming 
market  of  the  nation  to  buy  and  use  the  goods  which 
industry  manufactures  and  produces  is  based  on 
false  premises  and  must  fail.  Employment  for  all 
can  be  found  when  a  balance  is  established  between 
the  productive  capacity  of  industry  and  the  purchas- 
ing and  consuming  power  of  the  people.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  econom- 
ic changes  characterized  this  balanced  condition  as 
"economic  equilibrium."  We  must  avoid  production 
peaks  and  dips  if  stabilized  employment  is  to  be- 
come an  established  economic  fact. 

What  a  paradox  is  presented  in  the  picture  spread 
before  us.  Millions  of  men,  women  and  children  hun- 
gry in  a  land  of  plenty!  And  before  these  forces 
which  have  produced  this  result  we  apparently  stand 
helpless  and  impotent.  Labor  proposes  that  these 
millions  of  workers  who  are  now  idle  be  permitted 
to  share  equitably  in  the  amount  of  work  available. 
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This  can  be  made  possible  through  an  adjustment 
01  the  working-  day  and  the  work  week.  This  reme- 
dy will  be  applied  when  the  owners  of  industry  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  they  have  an  indirect  obliga- 
tion to  society  as  well  as  a  direct  obligation  to  stock- 
holders. 

Labor  is  appealing  for  work  assurance,  the  exercise 
of  the  right  to  work,  the  recognition  of  the  princi- 
ple that  a  worker  should  be  as  secure  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  right  to  work  as  the  owners  are  in  the 
control  and  management  of  industry. 

American  workers  abhor  the  imposition  of  a  dole 
regardless  of  any  guise  under  which  it  may  be  be- 
stowed. They  shrink  from  a  consideration  of  its 
demoralizing  and  degrading  influence.  Self-respect- 
ing working  men  and  women,  proud  in  spirit  and 
resolute  in  purpose,  lose  much  of  their  pride  when 
hunger  and  sheer  desperation  compel  them  to  ac- 
cept a  dole.  The  antidote  for  the  dole  is  work. 
There  must  be  either  work  or  a  dole  in  some  form. 
Which  shall  it  be?  Mere  talk  is  not  enough.  There 
must  be  action.  Work  must  be  provided  and  indus- 
try can  do  this  through  an  equitable  distribution  of 
all  work  available.  Will  industrial  management 
meet  the  issue,  divide  work  as  equitably  as  possi- 
ble, inaugurating  the  five-day  week  and  a  shorter 
work  day  in  order  to  achieve  this  puipose  or  refuse, 
do  nothing  and  as  a  result  become  the  strongest  ally 
of  those  who  are  seeking  to  permanently  impose  the 
dole  upon  American  economic,  social  and  political 
life?  Industrial  ownership  and  management  can 
and  must  answer  this  question. 

Unfortunately,  the  owners  and  management  of 
industry  have  failed  to  develop  and  offer  a  collective 
program  designed  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
existing  unemployment  situation.  In  fact,  they  have 
a\  oided  any  collective  pronouncement  and  have  offer- 
ed no  collective  remedy.  They  have  discharged  mil- 
lions of  workers  and  many  of  these  millions  thus  dis- 
chai  ged  have  been  forced  to  turn  to  the  relief  agen- 
cies established  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  na- 
tion for  food  and  shelter.  Such  a  condition  cannot 
continue  indefinitely.  An  aroused  and  awakened 
public  opinion  will  originate  permanent  relief  meas- 
ures which  it  will  demand  must  be  applied  relent- 
lessly. 

A  preliminary  appraisal  of  the  minimum  relief 
needs  of  the  millions  who  will  suffer  from  unemploy- 
ment during  the  coming  winter  shows  that  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  must  be  supplied.  In  my 
opinion  local  communities,  the  states  and  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  called  upon  to  sui)ply  a  large 
am.ount  of  the  funds  needed.  Suffering  must  be  al- 
layed, those  who  are  hungry  must  be  fed  and  warmth 
and  shelter  must  be  supplied  to  the  needy.  Labor 
will  do  all  that  lies  within  its  power  to  secure  the 


amount  of  money  required  for  help  and  assistance 
which  will  come  from  the  cities,  towns  and  communi- 
ties throughout  the  land. 

The  call  of  the  hour  is  for  better  economic  plan- 
ning, stabilized  industrial  production,  the  adjustment 
and  readjustment  of  working  time  so  that  work 
assurance  will  be  a  guaranteed  and  accepted  fact. 
The  opportunity  is  here.  Even  now  it  is  not  too 
late  for  industrial  management  to  apply  the  remedies 
which  will  serve  to  release  the  buying  power  of  the 
millions  who  are  now  employed  and  to  supply  work 
opportunities  for  many  millions  of  those  who  are 
out  of  work. 

Labor  has  long  urged  the  Government  to  formu- 
late and  prepare  a  plan  for  government  construc- 
tion, a  large  and  comprehensive  plan  ready  to  be 
launched  when  these  periods  of  unemployment  come 
upon  us.  This  would  require  advance  planning  and 
preparation.  Government  work  and  government 
construction  could  be  held  in  abeyance  during  per- 
iods of  private  industrial  activity  and  launched,  ex- 
panded and  made  active  when  economic  reactions 
come.  Many  thousands  of  workers  could  be  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  of  government  buildings,  in 
the  construction  of  water-ways  and  flood  control,  in 
reforestation  and  in  the  building  of  highways  not 
only  in  the  populous  centers  of  the  nation  but 
through  the  National  Parks  owned  and  managed  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  states  and  the  cities 
could  supplement  an  active  campaign  of  this  kind 
through  the  development  of  a  public  works  program 
which  would  afford  employment  for  additional  thou- 
sands of  people. 

Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  Labor's  warning,  all 
these  branches  of  government  postponed  the  con- 
sideration of  public  works  plans  until  unemployment 
stalked  abroad  throughout  the  land.  Then,  because 
of  government  red  tape  and  because  of  legislative 
technicalities  many  months  go  by  before  the  money 
to  be  so  expended  becomes  available  and  active  work 
is  begun. 

Perhaps  the  lessons  we  have  learned  out  of  the 
distressing  experience  through  which  we  are  pass- 
ing during  this  period  of  unemployment  will  serve 
to  awaken  public  opinion  in  support  of  this  part  of 
Labor's  proposals  and  as  a  result  Congress  will  re- 
spond by  enacting  the  necessary  legislation. 

Science  and  invention  have  supplied  an  unanswer- 
able argument  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  the  five- 
day  work  week  and  a  shorter  work  day.  Through 
the  installation  of  improved  machinery  and  power 
one  worker  can  produce  in  34  hours  an  amount  which 
only  a  comparatively  few  years  ago  required  his 
services  for  52  hours.  With  the  increase  of  efficien- 
cy and  with  the  perfection  of  the  productive  power 
of  individual  workers  how  is  it  possible  to  continue 
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to  find  employment  for  all  six  days  per  week?  Ad- 
justments of  working  time,  both  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  days  worked  per  week  and  the  num- 
ber of  hours  worked  per  day,  are  inevitable.  If, 
through  the  use  of  mechanical  processes  and  power, 
we  find  it  impossible  to  supply  work  for  all  six  days 
pel  week  Labor  believes  it  would  be  wise  and  con- 
structive to  establish  a  work  week  and  a  work  day 
short  enough  to  supply  work- for  all.  The  facts  are 
that  we  are  on  the  threshhold  of  the  establishment 
of  the  five-day  work  week  in  industries  suited  to 
its  adaptation,  both  of  a  private  and  public  charac- 
ter. 

The  legislative  and  economic  plans  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  call  for  the  introduction 
and  support  of  Old  Age  Pension  legislation,  improved 
standards  of  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws,  the 
regulation  of  Child  Labor,  the  enlargement  of  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  the  improvement  of  our 
public  school  system,  the  development  of  an  im- 
proved vocational  training  and  educational  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  with  special  considera- 
tion to  War  Veterans,  the  prevention  of  the  sale  of 
convict-made  goods  in  competition  with  those  man- 
ufactured and  produced  by  free  labor,  the  enactment 
of  more  scientific  and  improved  retirement  legisla- 
tion for  Government  employes,  the  extension  of  the 
prevailing  wage  rate  priciple  to  all  work  performed 
by  the  Government,  the  protection  of  women  in  in- 
dustry and  the  enactment  of  injunction  relief  legisla- 
tion. It  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  organized  labor 
movement,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  follow  a  Non- 
partisan Political  policy. 

Because  of  the  demonstrated  need  for  economic 
protection  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  to  carry  forward  an  aggressive  or- 
ganizing campaign.  We  wish  to  apply  the  principle 
and  policy  of  collective  bargaining  in  industrial  rela- 
tions. It  is  only  through  a  policy  of  collective  ac- 
tion and  co-operation  between  all  the  forces  of  in- 
dustry that  industrial  peace,  in  these  troublous  times, 
can  be  established  and  industrial  efficiency  main- 
tained. 

In  the  consideration  of  its  own  plans  and  policies 
Labor  takes  into  account  the  economic  and  social 
condition  of  those  associated  with  the  agricultural 
industry.  We  are  mindful  of  the  difficulties  which 
will  be  encountered  and  the  economic  distress  which 
will  be  experienced  by  the  farm  population  of  our 
country.  While  the  soil  has  yielded  abundantly  and 
the  crops  are  greater  than  ever  the  return  for  labor 
expended  and  service  rendered  by  the  farmers  is  to- 
tally inadequate.  If  the  wheat,  cotton  and  grain 
acreage  is  to  be  limited  in  order  to  balance  farm 
production  with  our  national  needs  organization  of 


the  farm  population  is  necessary  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  adoption  and  application  of  any  plan  of  this 
kind. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  great  farm  population  of  the 
country  that  Labor  is  interested  in  their  common 
problems.  We  understand  quite  well  that  we  cannot 
enjoy  prosperity  for  the  few  while  other  groups  are 
suffering  economic  distress.  The  farm  population 
must  be  prosperous  if  Labor  and  Business  are  to  be 
prosperous.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  farm  pop- 
ulation must  be  placed  upon  a  level  where  they  can 
buy  and  buy  freely  the  goods  which  Labor  and  In- 
dustry supplies. 

Labor  has  consistently  supported  legislative  pro- 
posals originated  and  supported  by  the  farm  organ- 
izations of  the  nation.  The  only  question  Labor  has 
asked  when  farm  relief  proposals  are  offered  is  and 
has  been  did  the  measure  originate  with  the  farmers 
and  is  it  supported  by  the  farmers.  When  this  ques- 
tion is  answered  in  the  affirmative  Labor  gives  such 
measures  their  full  and  complete  moral  and  political 
support.  We  believe  that  the  farmers  understand 
and  know  what  character  of  legislation  is  best  suit- 
ed to  their  needs  and  will  in  operation  bring  the 
highest  and  best  results.  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor  will  continue  during  the  coming  session  of 
Congress  and  at  future  sessions  of  Congress  a  full 
and  complete  measure  of  support  to  farm  relief  leg- 
islation originated  and  approved  by  the  farm  organi- 
zations of  the  nation. 

Notwithstanding  the  nation's  difficulties  there  is  a 
basis  for  hope  and  encouragement.  The  resources 
of  our  nation  are  unimpaired.  The  efficiency  of  in- 
dustry and  those  associated  with  it  has  reached  its 
highest  point.  The  granaries  of  the  nation  are 
filled  to  overflowing.  The  finances  of  the  nation, 
which  after  all  are  the  lifeblood  of  Industry,  are 
sound,  and  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  our 
country  rest  upon  a  sound  and  secure  foundation. 
Better  days  will  come. 

The  lessons  which  this  depression  has  taught  us 
can  be  applied  to  our  social,  economic  and  industrial 
life.  We  must  understand,  as  never  before,  that  the 
ownership  of  a  job  is  as  sacred  as  the  ownership 
of  property.  The  worker  must  be  made  as  secure 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  right  to  work  as  the  stock- 
holder is  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  right  to  own  prop- 
erty. 

The  social  conscience  must  be  aroused,  and  the  so- 
cial obligations  of  industry  to  provide  employment 
for  working  men  and  women  must  be  appreciated. 

The  idealism  and  optimism  which  have  influenced 
our  national  life  must  be  substituted  for  pessimism 
and  despondency. 
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WHAT  UNIONS  HAVE  DONE 


fpHE  next  time  someone  asks  you  what  you  have 
unions  for,  do  not  pity  his  ignorance,  but  take 
the  uninformed  gentleman  in  hand  and  enlighten 
his  mind  to  the  greatest  force  for  good  that  the 
world's  workers  have  ever  known. 

Compare  the  long  workday  of  forty  years  ago  to 
that  of  today.  Explain  to  him  how  at  the  beginning 
of  the  union  labor  movement  all  of  the  different 
mechanics  of  labor  were  working  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  hours  a  day  and  that  now  the  eight-hour 
day  is  a  fact  in  all  the  organized  callings,  and  that 
many  of  them  are  discussing  the  seven-hour  day 
that  they  may  enjoy  to  a  greater  degree  the  good 
things  of  life. 

If  the  unions'  successful  efforts  in  reducing  the 
workday  are  not  sufficient  excuse  for  our  existence, 
show  your  friend  how  the  workers'  agitation  secured 
our  free  school  system  and  its  free  school  books. 


How  we  have  raised  wages  and  established  a  vast 
chain  of  benefits.  How  we  have  forced  employers 
to  safeguard  life  and  limb.  How  shop  conditions 
are  bettered  by  workers  standing  together  and  pro- 
tecting from  the  blacklist  the  fellow  who  has  gone 
to  the  front. 

Tell  him  that  all  of  these  gains  have  been  made 
in  the  last  fifty  years.  Before  that  time  men  were 
even  denied  the  right  to  organize.  Existing  laws 
at  the  time  declared  that  three  workers  gathered 
together  in  one  place  constituted  conspiracy.  But 
despite  obstacles  men  united.  They  formed  debat- 
ing societies  and  established  labor  papers. 

Slowly  but  surely  they,  one  at  a  time,  toppled 
over  old  ideas  maintained  by  law-makers,  professors, 
economists  and  students.  Upwards  they  have  climbed 
out  of  slavery  and  bondage  over  4,000,000  strong. — 
Organized  Labor. 


Camel  Cigarettes 


rpHE  ADVOCATE  publishes  in  full  a  story  enti- 
tled "Cigarettes  in  Overalls,"  a  tribute  tb  the 
genius  of  the  manufacturers  of  "Camel,"  nonunion 
cigarettes.  We  let  our  readers  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions, after  reading  the  story : 

"In  the  latter  part  of  February,  a  little  more  than 
five  months  ago,  the  business  world  rubbed  its  eyes 
in  startled  amazement  when  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  To- 
bacco Company  put  on  one  of  the  biggest  short-time 
advertising  and  merchandising  campaigns  in  its  his- 
tory, announcing  its  new  humidor  pack  for  Camel 
cigarettes.  With  the  second  year  of  depression 
barely  off  to  a  bad  start,  such  faith  in  a  new  pack 
for  an  established  product,  such  willingness  to  back 
this  faith  with  huge  expenditures,  was  more  than 
amazing;  it  was  astounding! 

"Everybody  knows  about  the  $50,000  contest;  the 
lavish  use  of  full-page  space  in  1,700  daily  newspa- 
pers and  2,300  weeklies  and  the  large  space  an- 
nouncement in  400  financial  newspapers  and  college 
periodicals ;  and  the  approximately  a  million  contest 
letters  that  poured  into  Camel  headquarters. 

"The  facts  of  this  prodigious  publicity  for  a  small 
package  of  cigarettes  retailing  at  around  15  cents 
are  now  history.  But  the  story  of  results  is  being 
written  daily  in  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina, 
where  factories  are  humming  at  a  higher  pitch  than 
ever  before. 

"  'One  of  the  most  interesting  things  I  discovei-ed 
at  Winston-Salem,'  writes  J.  G.  Donley,  in  Forbes 
IMjijL'-azine,  'a  fact  which  goes  a  long  way  toward  ex- 


planation of  the  company's  aggressiveness  in  the 
face  of  declining  business,  is  that  each  officer  and  di- 
rector of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Company  is  directly  en- 
gaged in  the  management ;  each  is  actively  in  charge 
of  a  department  and  keeps  regular  office  hours  (not 
a  few  of  them,  I  am  told,  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.) 
As  examples  of  this  active  management,  W.  N.  Rey- 
nolds, brother  of  the  founder,  is  an  outstanding  leaf 
tobacco  man,  known  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  tobacco-growing  districts  for  his  ex- 
pertness.  Bowman  Gray,  chairman  of  the  board,  is 
a  merchandising  expert.  S.  Clay  Williams,  who  was 
recently  elevated  to  the  presidency,  came  up  through 
the  legal  department.  James  A.  Gray,  vice-presi- 
dent, who  came  to  the  company  many  years  ago 
from  a  highly  successful  banking  experience,  is  the 
financial  end.  Vice-President  T.  H.  Kirk  has  been 
living  with  leaf  tobacco  since  his  boyhood.  Vice- 
President  Lasater  gives  his  time  to  the  manufactur- 
ing end,  and  C.  W.  Harris,  another  vice-president,  is 
manager  of  the  sales  department. 

"  'And  that  same  story  of  working  management, 
of  managing  directors,  runs  straight  through  the 
Reynolds  organization.  One  director  is  secretary. 
Another  is  treasurer.  And  others  manage  the  do- 
mestic leaf  department,  the  purchasing  department, 
the  traffic  department.  These  men  started  in  their 
shirt  sleeves  and  they  have  kept  their  coats  off  and 
their  sleeves  rolled  up.  Some  of  them  are  not  above 
wearing  overalls  until  the  time  comes  to  wash  up, 
change  to  street  clothes,  step  into  the  chauffered 
limousine  and  be  whisked  away  to  one  of  the  beau- 
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tiful  Long  Island-like  homes  that  dot  the  country- 
side." 

It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  officials  of 
this  concern.  It  gives  the  public  an  idea  of  the  busy, 
hectic  life  of  these  highly  paid  officials,  these  men 
who  can  yet  don  the  overalls  and  do  some  work, 
whether  they  really  do  it  or  not,  and  then,  after 
working  from  7  a.  m.  until  6  p.  m.,  probably  not 
counting  time  out  for  golf,  dinner  engagements  and 
other  social  affairs,  step  into  their  chauffered  limou- 
sines to  be  whisked  away  to  one  of  the  beautiful 
Long  Island-like  homes  that  dot  the  countryside. 

The  news  story  failed  to  mention  the  millions  of 
dollars  that  are  annually  declared  in  dividends  by 
the  manufacturers  of  "Camel"  cigarettes,  nor  did 
it  touch  on  the  thousands  of  underpaid  workers  in 
this  factory  who  are  producing  the  cigarettes  under 
long  hours  of  work.  It  also  failed  to  mention  that 
the  manufacturers  of  "Camel"  cigarettes  exploit  the 
farmers  who  sell  them  the  tobacco  so  necessary  to 
make  up  a  cigarette. 

Recently  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
published  a  report  showing  that  workers  in  the  cigar- 
ette industry  receive  one  of  the  lowest  w^age  rates  of 
any  industry.  The  hours  of  labor  were  also  reported 
as  being  unusually  long.  "Camel"  cigarettes  along 
with  a  few  other  leading  brands,  constitute  the  lead- 
ing sellers  of  the  country,  also  the  chief  offenders 
in  this  industry. 

The  news  story  also  failed  to  mention  that  four 
leading  cigarette  manufacturers,  "Camels"  being  one 
of  the  four,  had  recently  arbitrarily  jumped  the 
prices  of  cigarettes  to  the  extent  that  an  additional 
$45,000,000  will  be  levied  on  the  consumers  of  fags 
in  one  year.  So  arbitrary  was  the  increase  that  a 
government  investigation  is  being  made  into  the 
affair. 

"Camel"  cigarettes  and  the  officials  of  the  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Company  are  painted  in  glowing  terms  in 
this  news  item,  but  would  it  not  be  interesting  if 
the  writer  should  present  another  story  and  tell  the 
world  the  true  conditions  under  which  "Camels" 
are  manufactured;  give  the  workers  a  break.  Let 
them  tell  that  if  they  dare  complain  about  wages  or 
long  hours  of  employment  that  they  are  fired;  let 
them  tell  that  if  they  affiliate  with  the  Tobacco 
Workers'  Union  they  have  committed  an  unpardon- 
able offense,  that  also  means  their  jobs;  let  the  large 
number  of  negroes,  fully  one-half  of  the  working 
force,  we  are  informed,  tell  how  much  they  make. 
Give  the  farmer  a  chance  to  tell  how  much  he  re- 
ceives for  the  tobacco  he  sells  Reynolds.  We  be- 
lieve it  would  make  interesting  reading;  we  wonder 
what  you  think? 


WHAT  ORGANIZED  LABOR  HAS  DONE  FOR 
YOU 

Do  you  know  Organized  Labor  forced  the  adoption 
of  laws  that: 

Stopped  workmen  from  being  imprisoned  for  debt? 

Established  the  eight-hour  day? 

Established  higher  wage  scales  and  overtime  wage 
rates  ? 

Stopped  industrial  exploitation  of  young  children  ? 

Established  our  public  school  system? 

Protected  you  from  coercion  or  interference  in  the 
exercise  of  your  political  rights? 

Limited  to  eight  hours  the  employment  of  wo- 
men? 

Compelled  the  installation  of  sanitary  and  protec- 
tive safeguards? 

Prohibited  Chinese  and  Japanese  immigration, 
thereby  stopping  an  invasion  of  300,000,000  Chinese 
and  50,000,000  Japanese  workmen? 

Prohibit  einployment  of  Chinese  labor  on  public 
work  ? 

Prohibit  competition  of  convict  labor  with  free 
labor? 

Insure  payment  of  wages  of  workmen  employed 
by  contractors? 

Insure  payment  of  wages  at  least  twice  a  month  ? 

Guarantee  you  $25  per  week,  if  injured  while 
v/orking  ? 

Guarantee  you  free  hospital  and  medical  service, 
if  injured  while  working? 

Guarantee  you  as  high  as  $5,000  for  permanent 
disability  injuries? 

Guarantee  payment  of  $5,000  to  your  wife  or 
children  if  you  die  from  industrial  injuries? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT— 

These  legislative  achievements,  which  protect  you 
and  cost  you  nothing,  have  cost  Organized  Labor 
years  of  effort  and  the  expenditure  of  millions  of 
dollars  ? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT— 

Organized  Labor  is  struggling  for  a  shorter  work 
day;  for  the  five-day  week;  for  higher  v/ages;  for 
the  guarantee  of  employment  at  just  wages  for 
every  man  who  wants  to  work? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT— 

Organized  Labor  struggles  to  protect  your  health, 
to  insure  your  rights,  and  to  safeguard  the  life,  lib- 
erty and  happiness  of  yourself  and  your  family? 

If  you  are  a  member  of  organized  labor,  do  your 
level  best  to  help  make  it  a  success.  If  you  are  not 
a  member,  don't  you  want  to  join  and  do  your  part 
in  the  union  that  is  fighting  for  your  protection, 
your  advancement,  and  your  welfare? 
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Too  Many  Banks  Going  Bankrupt 


JN  THE  orgy  of  deflation  that  is  being  engineered 
by  the  big  monied  interests  of  this  country  it  is 
not  only  the  average  worker  trying  to  acquire  a 
home  or  the  small  farmer  putting  his  all  in  a  farm, 
who  now  in  so  many  millions  of  cases  are  losing  the 
savings  of  their  life-time,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  the 
smaller  banks  and  some  of  them  not  so  small  that  are 
being  crowded  to  the  wall  by  the  forces  that  are  at 
work  during  the  present  acute  depression  and  from 
various  parts  of  our  country  come  reports  of  num- 
erous banks  having  their  doors  closed  preparatory 
to  going  through  bankruptcy.  During  the  month  of 
June  sixty-seven  banks  were  closed  in  this  way  in 
Chicago  alone  and  the  number  that  have  gone  bank- 
rupt in  the  whole  United  States  during  the  past  year 
is  truly  alarming. 

Stop  to  consider  the  thousands  and  millions  of 
honest  and  thrifty  people  who  had  entrusted  their 
savings  to  these  banks  for  safe-keeping.  For  the 
time  being  they  cannot  get  the  use  of  any  portion 
of  their  own  money  and  in  many  cases  that  means 
ruin  for  them.  When  a  bankruptcy  settlement  is 
made  it  is  usually  on  the  basis  of  a  few  cents  on  the 
dollar  and  the  difference  between  what  originally  was 
deposited  for  safe-keeping  and  settlement  finally 
made  for  the  bankrupt  bank  is  what  the  trusting 
depositor  has  lost  and  he  has  no  recourse  in  law 
to  right  the  wrong  done  him. 

There  are  entirely  too  many  banks  being  closed 
on  the  above  basis  for  the  general  good.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  justification  for  our  lawmakers  per- 
mitting this  state  of  affairs  to  continue. 

There  are  plenty  of  laws  now  in  force  to  protect 
banks  and  give  them  numerous  privileges  that  no- 
body else  is  allowed  to  have  but  the  laws  protect- 
ing depositors  are  so  weak  and  ineffective  that 
criminal  bankers  can  deliberately  rob  depositors  of 
millions  and  get  away  with  it  by  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  closing  the  doors  of  the  bank  and  as  things 
now  are  depositors  are  stung  for  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  losses  resulting. 

Why  should  any  bank,  which  is  permitted  to  ac- 
cept other  peoples'  money  on  deposit,  be  permitted 
to  go  bankrupt?  Why  should  not  every  bank  that 
goes  into  the  banking  business  be  required  to  pro- 
vide guarantees  of  such  a  nature  that  in  the  event 
that  bank  failed  that  the  depositors  would  be  paid 
off  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar. 

That  this  could  be  done  on  the  same  basis  as 
insurance  is  carried  and  paid  to  those  insured  in  the 
event  of  fire  losses  or  other  losses  is  not  a  ques- 
tion that  admits  of  argument.  It  could  be  done  and 
would  be  done  l')y  all  bankers  if  the  banking  laws 


required  it,  but  our  laM^makers  have  been  so  busy 
looking  after  the  interests  of  the  bankers  and  ne- 
glecting the  interests  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
that  no  such  protection  against  being  looted  by  bank 
failures  has  ever  been  devised  in  behalf  of  deposi- 
tors. 

Have  we  not  had  enough  bank  failures  to  teach 
us  that  it  is  not  safe  to  let  bankers  make  the  bank- 
ing laws  as  they  have  been  permitted  to  do  till  now  ? 
The  result  is  that  depositors  are  unprotected  and 
doomed  beforehand  to  be  the  chief  losers  in  the 
event  the  doors  of  any  bank  is  closed. 

This  state  of  affairs  should  not  be  permitted  to 
continue  and  the  fact  that  it  has  been  permitted  to 
go  on  as  long  as  it  has  and  closing  the  doors  of 
banks  is  such  a  common  occurrence  as  it  is  sup- 
plies glaring  proof  of  the  impotency  and  inefficien- 
cy of  not  only  the  lawmakers  we  have  been  electing 
but  of  our  present-day  bankers  themselves,  who, 
thus  far  have  failed  to  provide  guarantees  for  de- 
positors to  protect  them  against  bank  failures. 

The  fact  that  a  bank  rests  on  an  entirely  different 
foundation  than  any  other  business  makes  different 
laws  necessary.  In  any  other  business  those  en- 
gaged in  it  are  providing  their  own  money  but  the 
money  deposited  in  a  bank  is  not  money  that  be- 
longs to  the  banker  and  under  no  condition  should 
he  be  permitted  to  use  it  unless  guarantees  first 
were  posted  to  insure  every  depositor  that  in  the 
event  of  a  bank  failure  every  depositor  would  be 
paid  off  in  full  as  the  only  plan  of  settlement  that 
could  lawfully  be  made. 

The  fact  that  a  bank  is  entrusted  with  other  peo- 
ple's money  should  be  justification  for  requiring 
guarantees  against  loss  through  bankruptcy,  that 
are  not  required  of  any  other  business. 

To  require  such  guarantees  would  in  all  probab- 
ility result  in  fewer  banks,  but  those  that  we  did 
have  would  be  a  whole  lot  safer  and  there  would  not 
be  so  many  banks  closing  their  doors  as  now.  The 
banks  that  were  sound  would  benefit  by  this,  where- 
as now  every  wild-cat  bank  that  goes  broke  discredits 
the  whole  banking  business  and  tends  to  destroy 
confidence  in  it. 

We  have  been  having  entirely  too  many  bank 
failures  of  late  and  it  is  high  time  something  tan- 
gible be  done  to  protect  depositors  against  being  the 
ones  to  stand  the  bulk  of  the  losses  in  such  cases. 

The  present-day  legalized  practice  of  permitting 
banks  to  go  broke  and  allowing  them  to  drag  the 
innocent  depositors  into  the  mire,  as  the  chief  losers, 
is  all  wrong  and  the  sooner  this  is  corrected  the  bet- 
ter ^it  will  be  for  everybody,  including  the  bankvS 
themselves. 
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Going  Back  to  the  First  Principles  in  Building 


gUILDING  operations  of  ancient  time  were  carried 
out  under  one  directing  head — witness  King  Sol- 
omon's Temple.  It  w^as  not  until  modern  times  that 
there  developed  a  practice  which  involved  a  divi- 
sion of  responsibility,  architects  came  to  perform 
one  function,  contractors  another,  and  decorators 
still  another.  This  procedure  has  been  found  far 
from  satisfactory,  and  the  twentieth  century  has 
seen  the  growth  of  a  new  type  of  builder — the  con- 
struction organization  which  furnishes  a  complete 
building  service,  including  architectural  plans,  the 
construction  of  the  building,  and  the  furnishing  of 
the  interior.  A  guarantee  to  the  owner  of  the  ulti- 
mate cost  of  his  building  makes  the  investment  safe. 

A  building  operation  of  importance  calls  for  the 
service  of  many  different  professions;  for  the  em- 
ployment of  scores  of  trades;  for  the  selection  and 
purchase  of  hundreds  of  different  materials  and 
devices. 

Successful  buildings  are  not  the  results  of  chance. 
To  co-ordinate  and  direct  all  the  factors  of  a  build- 
ing operation  so  that  the  outcome  will  be  satisfac- 
tory in  design,  plan,  quality,  and  cost  is  a  profession 
in  itself  and  demands  experience  and  a  knowledge  of 
all  these  factors. 

There  are  a  growing  number  of  large  construction 
organizations  which  include  in  their  personnel  ar- 
chitects, engineers,  experienced  builders,  and  stu- 
dents of  markets  and  materials.  Such  organiza- 
tions make  one  contract  with  an  owner,  which  in- 
cludes architectural  design,  building  construction, 
decoration,  equipment,  and  furnishing. 

Co-operation  under  this  form  of  procedure  is  se- 
cured from  the  start  and  it  comes  as  close  as  is  hu- 
manly possible  to  insuring  that  a  building  will  be 
completed  promptly,  satisfactorily,  and  within  the 
limit  of  expenditure. 

Before  any  plans  are  drawn,  or  even  a  survey  made, 
a  conference  is  held  between  the  owners  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  builders,  at  which  is  determined 
the  procedure  with  due  regard  to  expense  as  well  as 
design.  The  costs  of  equipment,  lighting  fixtures, 
furniture,  and  decorations,  as  well  as  of  actual  con- 
struction, are  taken  into  consideration.  The  cost  of 
the  individual  items  are  in  this  way  properly  appoi- 
tioned  in  accordance  with  the  proposed  total  expen- 
diture. 

Costs  and  design  having  been  adjusted  and  fixed, 
the  architectural  department  of  the  construction 
company  proceeds  with  preparation  of  preliminary 
designs.  While  these  plans  are  being  completed, 
the  construction  department  is  constantly  called  in 
for  comment  and  suggestion. 


In  all  such  operations  it  is  required  that  the  ar- 
chitectural department  and  the  construction  depart- 
ment endorse  the  plans  and  specifications  as  to  their 
conformance  with  the  best  and  most  economical 
practice  for  the  project  in  hand,  after  which  they 
are  transferred  to  the  estimating  department  for  a 
detailed  estimate  of  cost.  When  the  estimate  is 
complete,  the  plans  of  the  building,  including  ex- 
terior perspective,  interior  perspective,  and  deiail 
floor  plans,  together  with  samples  of  suitable  ma- 
terials, stone,  metal,  and  textiles,  are  presented  for 
consideration  and  approval  by  the  owners. 

After  the  approval  of  the  preliminary  plans,  final 
working  drawings  are  developed  and  represent  a 
project  for  which  the  building  organization  assumes 
entire  responsibility  and  guarantees  the  ultimate 
cost. 

 0  

MANY  REASONS  FOR  FAILURE 
Average  Man  Would  Do  Well  to  Consider  Whether 
His  Faults  Are  in  This  List 

Men  fail  for  various  reasons,  little  and  big. 

Most  men  fail  because  they  are  lazy. 

To  be  lazy  means — to  be  late,  to  be  slovenly,  to  be 
a  poor  economist  of  time,  to  shirk  responsibility. 

It  means  to  say  if  anything  that  is  clamoring  to 
be  done:  "No,  I'm  not  going  to  do  that,  because 
it  isn't  my  work." 

Laziness  is  at  the  back  of  most  of  the  lesser  rea- 
sons for  failure.  The  minor  causes  are  derivatives 
from  that  one  great  major  cause. 

It  is  so  easy  to  dream  in  the  sun  and  let  the  world 
go  by;  to  dawdle  and  procrastinate,  till  one  wakes 
up — too  late. 

Late  and  lazy  are,  in  fact,  first  cousins. 

If  you  are  late,  you  waste  other  people's  time  as 
well  as  your  own. 

Lazy  people  have  all  the  time  there  is,  and  yet 
they  haven't  time  to  be  polite.  They  disdain  the 
forms  of  ceremony  that  sweeten  life. 

They  are  grouchy,  surly,  gruff.  It  pains  them  to 
be  pleasant,  to  say  thanks  and  to  smile. 

To  be  deferential  is  not  to  be  servile.  It  is  merely 
to  be  decently  respectful. 

The  biggest  men  are  the  most  unassuming  and 
the  most  unpresuming. 

It  is  the  insignificant  people  who  bluff  themselves 
up  with  a  false  and  foolish  pride  and  are  forever 
orating  from  the  flimsy  and  slippery  platform  of 
their  own  touchy  dignitj'. 

Failure  is  generally  elective.  It  rests  with  the 
man  himself  to  decide  whether  he  cares  enough  for 
success  to  pay  the  price. 
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ANI 


Soporific 

Quiggle:  "I  hear  your  son  is  taking  an  extra 
subject  at  college  this  year." 

Pscadds:  "Yes,  the  doctor  said  he  couldn't  stay 
in  college  unless  he  got  more  sleep." 


In  the  good  old  days,  a  man  could  go  out  and  get 
rousingly  drunk,  and  in  the  morning  when  he  woke 
up  with  a  splitting  headache,  he  would  put  his  hand 
to  his  forehead  and  say,  "Gosh,  I  wish  I  were  dead." 
Nowadays,  a  man  goes  out  and  gets  rousingly  drunk, 
and  in  the  morning  when  he  wakes  up  with  a  split- 
ting headache,  he  is  dead! 


Proper  Vision 

State  street  was  very  slippery  and  the  traffic  was 
heavy.  A  300-pound  lady  approached  the  traffic 
cop  on  the  corner. 

"Could  you  see  me  across  the  street,  sir?"  she 
said. 

The  big  cop  took  one  look  at  her. 

"Sure,"  he  snapped.   "I  could  see  you  a  mile." 


She:  Have  you  heard  the  most  popular  number 
from  the  Cremo  Opera? 

He:  Which  one  do  you  mean,  that  refrain  from 
spitting? — Idaho  Blue  Bucket. 


Poor  Granny  I 

Teacher — Why  aren't  you  writing? 
Pupil — I  ain't  got  no  pen. 
Teacher — Where's  your  grammar? 
Pupil — She's  dead. 


Salesman:  Can  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  a  suit 
your  father  wears? 

Boy :  I  don't  know  whether  to  call  it  a  black  suit 
with  white  stripes  or  a  white  suit  with  black  stripes. 
— Coi-nell  College  Ollapod. 


'Could  you  pass  the  bread?" 

'I  think  I  can;  I  moved  pianos  all  summer. 


Alice  for  the  first  time  saw  a  cat  carrying  her 
kitten  by  the  nape  of  its  neck. 

"You  ain't  fit  to  be  a  mother,"  she  cried  scathing- 
ly, "you  ain't  hardly  fit  to  be  a  father." — Grinnell 
Malteaser. 


Not  Script 

Farmer  (proudly  showing  off  his  pig) — ^Yes,  sir, 
this  is  the  cutest  little  pig  I  have,  and  his  name  is 
Ink." 

Visitor — How's  that. 

Farmer — Because  he's  always  running  out  of  the 
pen. — Ruby. 

 0  

Russian  Bolshevist:    Down  with  Capitahsm! 
Joe  College  (Freshman  English) :    And  punctua- 
tion. 


Then  there's  the  poor  Englishman  who  walked 
into  a  soda  fountain  and  asked  for  a  cocktail.  They 
brought  him  a  feather  duster. 


Superstitious 

Deep-Sea  Diver  (to  boss) :  "You  want  to  know 
why  I  came  up  so  soon?  Well,  it's  unlucky  jdown 
there,  that's  why.  My  path  was  crossed  by  a  black 
catfish." 

 0  

A  Snappy  Rejoinder 

When  Demaratus  was  asked  whether  he  held  his 
tongue  because  he  was  a  fool  or  for  want  of  words, 
he  repUed:  "A  fool  cannot  hold  his  tongue."— Plut- 
arch. 


'What  did  you  get  on  your  birthday?' 
'A  year  older." 
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Rather  Airy 

He  was  an  iron  worker  riveting  on  the  thirty- 
fifth  floor  of  the  new  skyscraper,  and  as  iron  work- 
ers are  apt  to  do  once  in  their  life,  he  slipped  from 
the  topmost  steel  girder.  Down  he  shot,  amid  the 
screams  of  the  people  on  the  street;  one  hundred — 
two  hundred — three  hundred  feet — another  instant 
and  he  would  be  dashed  to  pieces.  But  he  was  not 
killed;  with  great  presence  of  mind,  he  caught  his 
breath  and  held  on. — Notre  Dame  Juggler. 


"Papa,  I'm  learning  to  save.  Today  I  ran  all  the 
way  to  school  behind  a  street  car." 

"Veil,  der  nextd  time  you  run  maybe  behind  a 
taxi  and  save  some  more !" — Ohio  State  Sun  Dial. 


Gass — How  do  you  know  that  woman  with  Sap- 
leigh  is  his  wife? 

Sass — Well,  don't  you  see  how  he  keeps  the  wai- 
ter and  her  waiting  while  he  adds  up  the  bill. 


To  Harmonize 

Pete — I'd  like  to  get  a  pencil. 

Clerk— Hard  or  soft? 

Pete — Soft.    It's  for  writing  a  love  letter. 


-o- 


Ike  Sewell  landed  himself  a  new  job  the  other  day 
as  a  guard  out  at  the  asylum.  Ike  was  strolling 
through  the  grounds  yesterday  afternoon  when  one 
of  the  patients  came  up  to  him  and  said : 

"We  all  like  you  better  than  our  last  guard,  sir." 

"Thank  you,  my  good  man,"  replied  Ike  pleasant- 
ly, "and  why?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  inmate,  "you  seem  to  be  more 
like  one  of  us." — Texas  Ranger, 


"Hey,  Bill." 
"What  is  it?" 

"Your  doctor  is  out  here  with  a  flat  tire." 

"Diagnose  the  case  as  a  flatulency  of  the  peri- 
meter and  charge  him  accordingly.  That's  the  way 
he  does  business." — Drexel  Drexerd. 


Angus — Weren't  you  overjoyed  when  your  wife 
lecovered  from  her  operation? 

Sandy — I  sure  was.  Her  stay  in  the  hospital  cost 
only  half  what  I  expected. 


We  Wonder 

Teacher — Yes,  Johnny;  Lapland  is  rather  thinly 
populated. 

Johnny — How  many  laps  to  the  mile,  teacher? 


Absent-minded  dentist  (applying  pliers  to  his  au- 
tomobile) :  "Now,  this  is  going  to  hurt  just  a  little 
bit." 


Experienced 

'How  gracefully  Cushman  eats  corn  on  the  cob." 
'He  ought  to.    He's  a  piccolo  player." 


"Who's  the  Speaker  of  the  House?"  roared  ihe  po- 
litical science  prof  during  an  oral  exam. 

"Mother,"  responded  the  meek  looking  Frosh  in 
the  corner  seat. — Northwestern  Purple  Parrot. 

"Did  you  hear  about  the  colored  waiter  who 
brought  in  a  platter  of  French  pastry  and  the  near- 
sighted gentleman  who  chose  a  chocolate  eclair?" 

"No." 

"It  turned  out  to  be  a  thumb." — Ohio  State  Sun 
Dial. 


A  Sedative 

Doctor — Your  husband  must  have  absolute  quiet. 
Here  is  a  sleeping  draught. 

Wife — And  when  do  I  give  it  to  him? 

Doctor — You  don't  give  it  to  him — you  take  it 
vourself. 
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PROJECTS  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  IN 
LOCALITIES  WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


ARKANSAS 

JONESBORO.  ARK. — Administration  Building,  Agricul- 
tural &  Mechanical  College:  $170,270.  J.  H.  Red- 
dick,  Pi.  Smith,  contr. 

CALIFORNIA 

NORTH  HOLLYWOOD,  CALIF.— Boys'  School,  Sisters  of 
Nazareth:  $200,000.  I.  E.  Loveless,  211  Robertson 
Bldg.,  Beverly  Hills,  archt. 

CONNECTICUT 

HAMDEN,  CONN.— High  School,  Dixwell  Ave.:  $500,000. 
R.  P.  Collins,  School  Comn.  Archt.  not  selected. 
Proposed. 

NEWINGTON,  CONN. — St.  Mary's  Mission  Roman  Cath- 
olic Parish:  $150,000.  J.  H.  Clark,  88  Canterbury 
St.,  Hartford,  contr. 

NORWICH,  CONN. — Infirmary  and  Two  Doctors'  Cottages, 
Uncas-on-Thames:  $360,000.  Cudworth  &  Thomp- 
son, Disco  Bldg.,  archts. 

STORRS,  CONN. — Infirmary  Addition  and  Faculty  Bldg., 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College:  $150,000.  Man- 
chester Constr.  Co.,  721  Main  St.,  Manchester,  contr. 

DELAWARE 

MILFORD,  DEL. — Grade  and  High  School  Addition: 
$150,000.    Hastings  &  Parsons,  Salisbury,  Md.,  contr. 

MILLSBORO.  DEL. — School  Addition:  $150,000.  Hast- 
ings &  Parsons,  Salisbury,  Md.,  contr. 

IDAHO 

BLACKFOOT,  IDAHO. — Mental  Hospital:  $220,000.  C. 
Richardson,  Lewiston,  archt. 

ILLINOIS 

MAYWOOD,  ILL. — School  Addition:  $250,000.  Buck- 
holz  Haff  and  Schwebl,  Lombard,  contr. 

INDIANA 

CAMPBELLSBURG,    IND.— High    School:     $150,000.  C. 

Cooper,  Odon,  contr. 
CHESTERTON,  IND. — Township  School:    $150,000.  Fos- 
ter Lumber  &  Coal  Co.,  Valparaiso,  contr. 
ELKHART,  IND. — School,  Heating  Plant:    $150,000.  W. 

Ellwood,  South  Bend,  archt. 
ELSTON,  IND. —  (Fayette  P.  O.)  Township  Grade  School: 

$150,000.    W.  C.  Anderson,  Lafayette,  contr. 
MICHIGAN    CITY,    IND. — Elementary    School    and  High 

School  Addition:     $150,000.     Simpson   &  Adamson, 

Michigan  City,  contr. 
SPENCER,  IND. — State  Park  Hotel,  on  McCormicks  Creek 

Canyon   Park:    $150,000.     Krebay  Constr.   Co.,  108 

East  Pratt  St.,  Indianapolis,  contr. 
WHEATFIELD,  IND. — School:    $150,000.     H.  A.  Halpin, 

Momence,  111.,  contr. 

IOWA 

CHARLES  CITY.  IOWA.— High  School:  $250,000.  Jacob- 
son  &  Jacobson,  123  Grand  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
archts. 

MAINE 

AUBURN,  ME. — Auburn  .Savings  Bank,  33  Court  St.: 
$150,000.  J.  A.  Greenleaf  &  Sons  Co.,  20  Washing- 
ton St.,  contr. 

K.ARMINGTON,  ME. — School:  $150,000.  E.  F.  Maxim 
Co.,  518  Main  St.,  Lewiston,  contr. 


MARYLAND 

CENTREVILLE,  MD. — Church  and  Rectory,  Mother  of 
Sorrows  Roman  Catholic  Church:  $200,000.  Shreve, 
Lamb  &  Harmon,  11  East  44th  St.,  New  York,  archts. 
Proposed. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. — Industrial  School,  School  Gym- 
nasium and  Nursery,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
Dpt.  Mental  Diseases:  $150,000.  Kendall  Taylor  & 
Co.,  209  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  archts. 

DEDHAM,  MASS.— High  School  Addition,  Bryant  St.: 
$300,000.  E.  T.  P.  Graham,  171  Newbury  St.,  Bos- 
ton, archts.  Proposed. 

EVERETT,  MASS. — Addition  to  Junior  High  School: 
$418,000.    Bond  Bros.,  79  Ferry  St.,  contr. 

KINGSTON,  MASS. — St.  Francis  Xavier  Mission,  Island 
Creek:  $155,000.  Boarding  School.  J.  Maliguti  & 
Sons,  Liberty  St.,  Plymouth,  contr. 

MALDEN,  MASS. — Apartment,  Store:  $150,000.  C.  F. 
Springall,  5  0  Park  St.,  archt. 

MANSFIELD,  MASS. — Altering  and  Constructing  Junior 
High  School,  South  Main  St.:  $150,000.  L.  Clough, 
80  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  engr. 

MARLBORO,  MASS. — Administration  Bldg.  and  Dormi- 
tory, Hillside  School  for  Boys:  $150,000  or  more. 
J.  F.  Bigelow,  64  Highland  St.,  archt. 

NORFOLK,  MASS. — Administration  Bldg.  at  State  Prison 
Colony:  $150,000;  Receiving  Building:  $258,000. 
Franklin  Bros.  Constr.  Co.,  Inc.,  30  Mystic  Ave.,  Med- 
ford,  contr. 

WEYMOUTH,  MASS.— Office  Addition,  American  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.:  $150,- 
000.   Clark  &  Smith,  1372  Hancock  St.,  Quincy,  contr. 

WINCHESTER,  MASS. — Junior  High  School,  Main  St.: 
$250,000.  R.  C.  Sturgis,  120  Boylston  St.,  Boston, 
archt. 

MICHIGAN 

ELOISE,  MICH. — Altering  and  Constructing  Hospital  Ad- 
dition: $350,000.  Wayne  County.  A.  W.  Kutsche 
Co.,  816  Francis  Palms  Bldg.,  Detroit,  contr. 

MINNESOTA 

BRAINERD,  MINN. — School:  $157,889.  Askov  Constr. 
Co.,  Askov,  Minn.,  and  Ellsworth,  Wis.,  contr. 

FERGUS  FALLS,  MINN. — Receiving  Hospital  at  State 
Hospital  for  Insane:  $150,000.  Sullivan  &  Orrfelt, 
407  Palladio  Bldg.,  Duluth,  archts. 

MOORHEAD,  MINN. — Recitation  and  Physical  Education 
Bldg.,  Demonstration  School,  Central  Heating  Plant: 
$76-5,000.  Bracker  Constr.  Co.,  1008  Builders  Exch.. 
Minneapolis,  contr. 

ROCHESTER,  MINN. — City  Hall:  $180,000.  J.  McG.  Mil- 
ler, Rochester,  archt. 

WILLMAR,  MINN. — State  Asylum  for  Insane:  $180,000. 
Power  house  extension,  laundry,  dormitories.  Long 
&  Thorshov,  1028  Andrus  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  archts. 

WORTHINGTON,  MINN. — New  School  and  School  Addi- 
tion: $141,880.  C.  H.  Peterson  &  Co.,  1036  Build- 
ers Exch.  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  contr. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

BETHLEHEM,  N.  H. — High  and  Grade  School:  $150,000. 
H.  H.  Owen,  3  North  State  St.,  Concord,  archt. 

DURHAM,  N.  H. — Infirmary  and  Rest  House,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire:  $150,000.  Davison  & 
Swanberg,  37  Amherst  St.,  Manchester,  contr. 
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EXETER,  N.  H. — Phillips  Exeter  Academy:  $150,000  or 
more.  L.  H.  Shattuck,  Inc.,  208  Granite  St.,  Man- 
chester, contr. 

HANOVER,  X.  H.— Dartmouth  College:  $150,000.  Class- 
room unit.     Reconstruction.    W.  H.  Trumbull,  contr. 

NEW  JERSEY 

LAKELAND,  N.  J. — Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases:  New 
Wing  at  General  Hospital:  $700,000.  Green  &  Mc- 
Neely,  300  Bway.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  archts.  Proposed. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. — Rutgers  University,  Fraternity 
House:  $150,000.  Beta  Theta  Pi.  Cherry  &  Matz, 
441  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  archts.  Project  in- 
definitely in  abeyance. 

STONE  HARBOUR,  N.  J. — First  National  Bank:  $200,000. 
I.  H.  Glaser,  620  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  archt. 
Proposed. 

NEW  YORK 

FAYETTEVILLE,  N.  Y. — High  School:    $250,000.  Shane 

Constr.  Co.,  Hills  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  contr. 
MIDDLETOWN,    N.    Y. — Middletown    State  Homeopathic 

Hospital:    $613,135.     Reconstructing  old  main  bldgs. 

and  additional  patient  and  employee  accommodations. 

Mark  Constr.  Co.,  Commercial   Trust    Bldg.,  Phila., 

Pa.,  contr. 

NEW  HARTFORD,  N.  Y.— Senior  High  School:  $225,201. 
C.  Richards  and  Son,  248  Elizabeth  St.,  Utica,  contr. 

WALWICK,  N.  Y — New  York  State  Training  School  for 
Boys:  $1,892,322.  25  buildings  and  service  connec- 
tions. Boyajohn  &  Barr,  Inc.,  299  Front  St.,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  contr. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

DURHAM,  JSr.  C. — Medical  Bldg.  Corp.:  $250,000.  Milburgh- 
Heister  &  Co.,  Hill  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C,  archt. 
Proposed. 

OHIO 

BEXLEY,  OHIO. — Junior  High  School:  $327,945.  R.  H. 
Evans  Co.,  395  East  Broad  St.,  Columbus,  contr. 

ONTARIO 

KINGSTON,    ONT. — Arts    Building,    Queen's  University: 

$250,000.    H.  W.  Watts,  296  Frontenac  St.,  contr. 
— Sisters  of  Charity  and  House  of  Providence,  Novitiate 

Bldg.:    $225,000.     Angus  Robertson   (Ontario)  Ltd., 

159  Bay  St.,  Toronto,  contr. 
ST.    THOMAS,    ONT. — Theatre,    Store.     Famous  Player.s 

Canadian  Corp.,  Ltd.:    $150,000.     A.  H.  Thomas  & 

Son,  Ltd..  45  Dickson  St.,  Gait,  contr. 
SAULT  STE.  MARIE,  ONT. — Department  Store:  $250,000. 

Dickie  Constr.  Co.,  Ltd.,  17  Yorkville  Ave.,  Toronto, 

contr. 

OREGON 

FOREST  GROVE,  ORE.— High  School:  $150,000.  In- 
cluding gymnasium,  auditorium.  J.  F.  Lyons,  contr. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ARNOLD,  PA.— Junior  and  Senior  High  School:  $185,000. 
Woodmont  St.  P.  R.  L.  Hogner,  Smithfield  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  archt. 

BRADFORD,  PA. — Theatre,  Imperial  Chain  Theatres,  Inc.: 
$200,000.  Miller  Constr.  Co.,  Empire  Bldg.,  Pitts- 
burgh, contr. 

MORGANZA,  PA.^ — Two  Cottage  Units,  Dpt.  of  Welfare. 
Commission  of  Pennsylvania:  $150,000.  Ingham  & 
Boyd,  1211  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  archts.  Pro- 
posed. 

MUNHALL,  PA.— Elementary  and  Junior    High  School: 

$200,000.     A.   G.   Wickerham,   135   East   8th  Ave., 

Homestead,  archt. 
POTTSVILLE,  PA.— High  School:    $900,000.     W.  B.  Itt- 

ner.  Inc.,  3615  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  archt. 
SPRINGDALE,  PA.— High  School:    $150,000.    M.  J.  Stef- 

fen,  Natrona,  contr. 


QUEBEC 

ST.  JOHNS,  QUE. — Additions  to  St.  Johns  Hospital: 
$300,000.  A.  Deschamps,  117  Mayfair  St.,  Montreal, 
contr. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

CRANSTON,  R.  I. — High  School:  $150,000.  J.  W.  Bishop 
Co.,  Turks  Head  Bldg.,  Providence.  Former  contr. 
to  Lavigne  Co.,  rescinded. 

JOHNSTOWN,  R.  I. — School:  $150,000.  S.  Montanero, 
174  4th  St.,  Providence,  contr. 

TEXAS 

TYLER,  TEX. — Annex,  Citizens  National  Bank:  $150,00^. 
Henger  7  Chambers,  Dallas  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,  Dallas, 
contr. 

— Peoples  National  Bank:    $500,000.    A.  C.  Finn,  Bank- 
ers Mortgage  Bldg.,  Houston,  archt. 
WELLINGTON,  TEX. — ^Court  House:    $125,834.  Christy- 
Dolph  Constr.  Co.,  Constr.  Indus.  Bldg.,  Dallas,  contr. 

VERMONT 

WATERBURY,  VT.— Unit,  Vermont  Hospital  for  Insane: 
$150,000.  F.  L.  Austin,  240  College  St.,  Burlington, 
archt. 


GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTOR  CHARGED  WITH 

VIOLATING  PREVAILING  WAGE  RATE  LAW 
'pRADE  union  leaders  here  have  filed  a  complaint 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  charging 
that  the  contractor  who  has  the  contract  to  paint 
the  huge  Internal  Revenue  Building  is  violating  the 
Federal  prevailing  wage  law  passed  by  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

This  is  one  of  the  first  major  construction  jobs  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  Washington  on  which 
the  Labor  Department  has  been  asked  to  render 
a  decision  as  to  what  constitutes  the  prevailing  scale 
of  wages. 

In  this  case  trade  union  officials  declare  that  the 
union  wage  scale  is  the  prevailing  wage.  The  non- 
union concern  that  has  the  contract  claims  that 
"open  shop"  wages  are  the  prevailing  rate. 

The  complaint  charges  the  non-union  contractor 
with  paying  painters  $5  to  $7  a  day  against  the 
union  rate  of  $11.  It  is  also  charged  that  the  con- 
tractor works  his  men  11  hours  a  day  and  sometimes 
seven  days  a  week. 


TODD  CUTTING  NIPPERS 


Sizes   6-8-10-11-12  Inches 
Extra  Heavy  11-13-15  Inches 
For  Sale  by  Leading  Hardware  Dealers 

Manufactured  By 


T.  D.  HOTCHKISS  CO. 

DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 
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STILL  AROUND  THE  CORNER 


"^E  wei'e  told  more  than  a  year  ago  that  "Good 
Times"  were  just  around  the  comer.  If  this 
were  true  eighteen  months  ago  it  may  be  true  now, 
but  how  long  it  will  be  before  the  corner  is  turned 
no  one  knows.  The  fact  remains  that  there  has 
been  little  noticeable  improvement  in  employment 
conditions,  while  on  the  other  hand  wage  cutting 
continues  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  blow 
falls  heaviest  on  the  great  inarticulate  mass  of  non- 
union men  and  women  who  are  helpless  to  resist. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wages  of  union  workers 
have  not  been  lowered  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
and  where  there  have  been  reductions  after  all  the 
circumstances  have  been  weighed  and  the  conclu- 
sion reached  that  it  was  for  the  best  interests  of 
both  parties. 

Whether  the  great  army  of  nonunion  workers 
will  ever  awaken  to  the  realization  that  their  future 
welfare  cannot  safey  be  intrusted  to  their  employ- 
ers time  alone  will  tell.  Meanwhile,  any  remedial 
measures  to  meet  changed  conditions  will  have  to 
be  secured  through  the  efforts  of  Organized  Labor, 
which  alone  is  responsible  for  the  so-called  high  stan- 
dard of  living  enjoyed  by  the  American  workers. 
No  other  group  is  apparently  so  deeply  interested 
in  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  unemployment, 
which  is  a  curse  and  a  blight  the  world  over. 

That  there  must  be  a  readjustment  of  our  eco- 
nomic structure  there  can  be  no  doubt;  that  is,  if 
we  are  to  provide  employment  for  the  millions  now 
idly  walking  the  streets. 

With  the  ever-increasing  number  of  labor  displac- 
ing machines  being  used  in  industry  and  the  m- 
creased  production  brought  about  thereby,  it  does 
seem  that  our  industrial  leaders  should  realize  that 
if  employment  is  to  be  found  for  all,  the  shorter 
workday  and  the  FIVE-DAY  week  must  be  adopted. 

While  not  all  of  our  present  unemployment  is 
technological,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  a 
large  percentage  is  due  to  that  cause.  There  is  no 
industry  that  we  know  of  where  automatic  machin- 
ery has  not  thrown  men  and  women  out  of  work.^ 
Since  1910  agricultural  output  has  increased  twenty- 
eight  per  cent  with  labor  force  reduced  six  per  cent. 
An  automobile  plant  in  a  middle  western  State  turns 
out  automobile  frames  almost  untouched  by  human 
hands.  In  1900  two  hundred  unskilled  laborers 
found  work  on  a  job  now  done  in  less  time  by  a 
gigantic  steam  shovel.  One  hundred  machines  have 
replaced  2.5,000  men  in  the  shoe  industry.  A  dough- 
mixing  machine  does  what  twenty  men  used  to  do. 
One  man  now  tunis  out  32,000  razor  blades  in  the 
<ame  time  required  by  .500  men  in  1913.  Seven 


men  replace  sixty  in  casting  pig  iron.  Two  men  re- 
place 128  in  loading  pig  iron.  Railroads  now  handle 
more  freight  than  ever  before  with  250,000  less  men, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

What  solution  is  there  for  this  condition  other 
than  a  reduction  in  hours  of  labor  of  those  employ- 
ed and  a  higher  wage  for  all? 

Organized  Labor  is  doing  more  than  its  full  share 
to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  our  economic  ma- 
chinery so  that  it  will  function  for  the  benefit  of 
the  masses  rather  than  for  the  profit  of  the  few.  In 
this  work  it  needs  the  help  of  all  wage  earners,  and 
welcomes  the  co-operation  of  employers,  who  may 
be  sure  that  our  aim  is  not  to  destroy,  but  to  restore 
industry  to  a  healthy,  thriving  condition  where  em- 
ployment may  be  found  for  all.  A  long  step  in  this 
direction  will  be  the  immediate  adoption  of  a  short- 
er work-week  without  a  reduction  in  wages.  Profits 
may  be  curtailed,  but  the  time  will  come  when  hu- 
man rights  must  be  considered  first.-  It  is  either 
that  or  chaos. 

If  the  few  are  to  continue  to  become  richer  and 
the  many  poorer,  then  civilization  will  give  way  to 
savagery.  Such  a  condition  is  too  horrible  to  con- 
template. It  can  be  avoided  if  the  workers  will 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  not  only  demand,  but 
insist  upon  their  rights  being  recognized.  They 
have  the  power  to  control,  if  they  will  use  it. 

 o  

A  VETERAN'S  PRAYER 

Our  Father,  Who  art  in  Washington, 
President  Hoover,  and  Congress, 
as  thou  hath  ordered  shalt  be  done; 
give  us  this  day  our  bonus  in  full, 
forgive  us  for  asking  for  our  adjusted 

compensation, 
and  deliver  us  from  the  snares  of 
the  bankers  and  others  who  are  against 

us, 

for  thine  is  the  power  and  everlasting 
glory.  AMEN. 

 0  

Absent-Minded  Smith 

Smith  was  standing  before  the  judge  for  having 
mjured  his  wife. 

Judge — You  maintain  that  you  threw  your  wife 
out  of  the  second-story  window  through  forgetful- 

ness  ? 

Smith — Yes,  we  used  to  live  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  I'd  clean  forgotten  we'd  moved. 
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DIVIDENDS  AND  WAGES 


'pHOSE  who  live  in  whole  or  in  part  on  that  form 
oT  unearned  income  which  is  collected  by  invest- 
ors are  not  doing  so  badly  in  spite  of  the  wails  that 
go  up  from  the  Wall  Street  press  regarding  the  so- 
called  tragedy  of  reduced  dividends. 

Standard  Statistics  Company  declares  that  July 
cash  dividend  payments  by  domestic  corporations 
totaled  $516,095,867,  a  substantial  increase  over  the 
June  figures  of  $412,327,778.  Electric  light  and  gas 
companies  paid  their  stockholders  over  $85,000,000, 
telephone  and  telegraph  companies  more  than  $53,- 
000,000,  railroads  more  than  $46,000,000,  and  banks 
over  $56,000,000. 

Editorial  Research  Reports  states  that  the  total 
dividends  paid  by  American  corporations  in  the  de- 
pression year  1930  are  estimated  to  have  exceeded 
similar  disbursements  during  the  prosperity  year  of 
1929  by  some  $2,000,000,000. 

Although  the  earnings  of  the  corporations  de- 
creased heavily  in  the  year  following  the  stock  mar- 
ket collapse,  officials  of  the  corporations  in  general 
maintained  dividend  payments  to  stockholders  either 
at  the  1929  level  or  increased  them. 

While  some  companies  have  reduced  or  omitted 
dividends,  numbers  of  companies  are  still  paying 
their  stockholders  at  former  rates  even  though  cur- 
rent earnings  do  not  cover  such  payments.  These 
corporations  are  maintaining  their  dividend  rates  out 
of  large  surplus  earnings  accumulated  in  recent  pros- 


perous years.  It  was  out  of  this  fund  of  accumu- 
lated surplus  earnings  that  in  April  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  paid  the  owners  of  its  com- 
mon stock  a  dividend  of  $1.75  a  share,  amounting 
to  $15,203,014,  although  the  earnings  for  the  quar- 
ter were  only  five  cents  a  share,  and  kept  up  the  good 
v.  ork  in  July  by  passing  out  $1  a  share,  amounting 
to  $8,687,435,  although  the  earnings  for  the  second 
quarter  were  little  if  any  more  than  for  the  first 
quarter. 

The  complete  list  of  companies  which  have  main- 
tained former  or  slightly  reduced  dividend  payments 
out  of  accumulated  surpluses  would  be  an  imposing 
exhibition  of  dividend  stabihty.  But  when  it  comes 
to  the  workers  whose  ability  to  produce  wealth  en- 
abled employers  to  build  up  these  surpluses,  another 
story  has  to  be  told.  Corporation  officials,  who  dip 
so  generously  into  corporation  surpluses  for  the  bene- 
fit of  investors,  ruthlessly  tossed  over  6,000,000 
workers  into  the  streets  to  live  on  public  or  private 
charity  in  the  army  of  the  unemployed,  and  reduced 
the  earnings  of  uncounted  numbers  of  other  workers 
by  wage  cuts  in  various  forms  over  ten  billion  dollars 
since  1929. 

 0  

Unfortunate 

Even  his  best  friends  wouldn't  tell  him — so  he 
flunked  the  exam. — Northwestern  Purple  Parrot. 


Officers  Elected  by  Local  Unions 

International  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  newly  elected  officers." 

Following  is  a  list  of  officers  elected  by  the  Local  No.  and  City,  as  indicated,  at  their  last  reported  election: 


Local  City 

President 

t^n.  Sec. 

Rcc.  Sec. 

Bus.  Agt. 

43 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

I.  M.  Faldmo 

62 
83 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Fresno,  Calif. 

C.  Duffy 

H.  C.  Laufer 

A.  G.  Siegel 

R.  E.  Linderstrand 

L.  J.  Putfark 

C.  Duffy 

102 

Newark,  N.  J. 

H.  Quass 

J.  J.  Vohden,  Jr. 

114 

Rockford,  111. 

T.  Gustafson 

G.  Borst 

116 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

N.  Deputy 

.M.  liallahan 

H.  Rosman 

J.  Halaishyn 

122 

Salinas,  Calif. 

C.  L.  Emory 

C.  H.  Cody 

C.  H.  Cody 

144 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

W.  H.  Gauthier 

R.  A. Judson 

165 

LaPorte,  Ind. 

H.  Miller 

H.  T.  Lange 

L.  G.  O'Brien 

i  J.  A.  Milzarek 

'  W.  A.  Burns,  Asst. 

208 

Reno.  Nev. 

B.  Ayer 

F.  Mahoney 

W.  0.  Bates 

228 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

P.  E.  Massie 

T.  L.  Maddock 

L.  Strader 

238 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

H.  H.  Haggard 

D.  Endlcott 

268 

San  Rafael,  Calif. 

C.  R.  Day 

J.  O.  Dahl 

J.  0.  Dahl 

296 

Meriden,  Conn. 

R.  Butler 

J.  Andreoni 

G.  Immick 

309 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

L.  LeChien 

C.  Ross 

B.  Johnson 

353 

Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

M.  C.  Cox 

E.  Beem 

479 

Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

A.  Boudreau 

G.  Boudreau 

G.  Boudreau 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

ON  FINANCES 

CONVENTION  ASSESSMENT  FUND 


1930  ASSESS>rEXT 


Previously  collected   

Add  1930  assessments  collected  in  August: 

Local  Amt. 

5   ?  1.50 

38    3.00 

53    1.50 

62    1.50 


Local 

Amt. 

Local 

74   

  1.50 

147  . 

SS    1.50 

155 

100   

  1.50 

292 

126   

  4.50 

482 

136   

  1.50 

$16,795. 


Amt. 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


24.00 

Total  1930  Assessments,  Aug.  31,  1931  $16,819.03 


1931  ASSESS.VIEXT 


Previously  collected   

Add  1931  assessments  collected  in  August: 


$  5,570.50 


Local  Amt. 

1   $  16.50 

2    222.00 

5    94.50 

9    72.00 

11    1.50 

12    24.00 

18    39.00 

19    16.50 

23    3.00 

25    22.50 

26    42.00 

27    85.50 

28    1.50 

36    12.00 

38    10.50 

39    15.00 

42    43.50 

43    15.00 

44    10.50 

49    9.00 

52    21.00 

53    16.50 

55    1.50 

57    3.00 

62    6.00 

65    102.00 

66    15.00 

71    43.50 

74    198.00 

76    15.00 

77    13.50 

78    9.00 

81    42.00 

82    13.50 

88    3.00 

90    10.50 

96    21.00 

100    75.00 


Local 

102  . 

103  . 

104  . 

105  . 
108  . 

110  . 

111  . 
114  . 


Amt. 

  51.00 

  19.50 

  55.50 

  30.00 

  7.50 

  6.00 

  24.00 

  4.50 

115    15.00 

116    27.00 

120    6.00 

122    39.00 

125    25.50 

126   6.00 

134    6.00 

136    1.50 

140    7.50 

144    30.00 

147    12.00 

155    22.50 

158    3.00 

165    4.50 

166    22.50 

168    1.50 

171    24.00 

185    7.50 

190    30.00 

202    4.50 

209    13.50 

210    12.00 

211    9.00 

215    9.00 

217    9.00 

232   ■   25.50 

234    15.00 

238    1.50 

246    15.00 

250    31.50 


Local 

252  . 

254  . 

258  . 

260  . 

268  . 

275  . 

276  . 
279  . 
281  . 
292  . 

299  . 

300  . 

301  . 
311  . 
319  . 
328  . 
332  . 

345  . 

346  . 
353  . 
378  . 


Amt. 

  10.50 

  9.00 

  13.50 

  16.50 

  18.00 

  3.00 

  13.50 

  6.00 

  1.50 

  1.50 

  15.00 

  12.00 

  10.50 

  4.50 

  10.50 

  6.00 

  16.50 

  3.00 

  7.50 

  13.50 

  9.00 

  1.50 

  33.00 

  7.50 

  10.50 

  4.50 

  12.00 

  6.00 

  1.50 

  7.50 

  6.00 

435    15.00 


398 
401 
406 
411 
423 
434 


446 
464 
474 
479 
482 


1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
4.50 
6.00 


2.320.50 


Total  1931  assessments — August  31,  1931  

Total  Convention  Assessment  Fund — August  31,  1931. 


Aug.  Local  Amount 

3  203  .July  report.  ...  $  6.30 

3  87  Aug.    report...  18.90 

3  18  July  report   12.70 

3  148  Aug.  report..  .  .  5.40 

3  300  July  report....  7.45 

3  446  July  report.  .  .  .  5.40 

3  258  Aug.  report.   .  .  9.00 

3  23  Aug.  report  (cr.) 

3  113  Aug.  report. .  .  .  8.70 

3  252  July  report.  .  .  .  3.10 

3  224  Supp   .70 

3  328  July  report. . .  .  14.85 

3  46  Aug.  report....  1,621.80 


AUGUST  RECEIPTS 


Aug 

Local 

Amount 

27 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

54.40 

3 

62 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

40.30 

3 

26 

July  report.  . . . 

41.71 

3 

74 

July  report .... 

851.90 

3 

53 

B.  T.  &  reinst. 

22.00 

3 

279 

June- July  tax 

(add'l)   

1.80 

3 

292 

B.  T.  &  reinst. 

22.80 

3 

138 

Apr.-May  reports 

7.00 

3 

76 

July  tax  (add'l) 

.90 

3 

83 

July  report. . .  . 

12.90 

3 

197 

July  report.  . . . 

33.30 

3 

319 

July  report. . .  . 

7.20 

Aug 

Local 

Amount 

4 

358 

July  report. . .  . 

5.70 

4 

353 

July  report. . .  . 

30.40 

4 

422 

July  report. . .  . 

6.30 

4 

144 

July  report .... 

17.10 

4 

388 

July  report. . .  . 

1.70 

4 

142 

July  report .... 

18.90 

4 

435 

July  report  (cr. ) 

6.30 

4 

281 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

4 

9 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

83.70 

■5 

382 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

7.20 

5 

140 

July  report. . .  . 

31.10 

5 

63 

June-July  tax 
(add'l)   

1.80 
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Aug.  Local  Amount 


5 

217 

July  report. . .  . 

5.40 

5 

121 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

14.40 

5 

228 

July  tax  (add'l) 

1.80 

6 

371 

July  report. .  .  . 

6.30 

6 

9 

Overpd.  conv. 

1.50 

D 

4 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

18.90 

7 

413 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

14.40 

7 

154 

J uly  report .... 

4.90 

7 

378 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

5.40 

7 

222 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

7.20 

7 

3  9 

July  report .... 

51.30 

305 

July  report. . .  . 

8.20 

7 

85 

July  report .... 

27^00 

7 

438 

June-July  report 

7.20 

7 

■57 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

8.10 

7 

111 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

26.40 

10 

40 

Aug.  report  (cr. ) 

10 

286 

July  report .... 

37.00 

10 

158 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

6.30 

10 

364 

June-July-Aug. 

reports  (cr.) 

10 

311 

July  report .... 

6.20 

10 

228 

Aug.  report  (cr.) 

10 

296 

Aug.  report  (cr. ) 

10 

379 

Aug.  report  ( cr. ) 

10 

68 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

38.70 

10 

212 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

15.18 

10 

141 

June-July-Aug. 

reports  .... 

24.30 

10 

88 

July  report .... 

106.75 

10 

32 

Aug.  report. . 

48.95 

10 

53 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

134!85 

10 

65 

July  report. .  .  . 

123.00 

10 

386 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

15.50 

11 

422 

Aug.  report  (cr.) 

11 

34 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

5.40 

11 

74 

Int.    fine  —  W. 

T.  Anderson, 

22969 

5.00 

11 

104 

July  report .... 

62.75 

11 

258 

Aug.  tax  (add'l) 

.90 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

4.30 

1 1 

9  3 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

18.90 

211 

Aug.  report  (cr. ) 

131 

July-Aug.  reports 

9.40 

11 

123 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

6.40 

B.  T.  &  reinst . 

9.20 

J  J 

1.00 

12 

411 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

15.30 

on  r 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

11.70 

12 

275 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

6.30 

12 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

7.30 

12 

103 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

12 

77 

July-Aug.  reports 

16.20 

12 

132 

July-Aug.  reports 

11.90 

12 

81 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

28.80 

12 

109 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

33.60 

12 

166 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

12 

209 

July-Aug.  reports 

24^80 

12 

138 

June-July  reports 

5.00 

13 

51 

July  report .... 

13.80 

13 

357 

July  report. .  .  . 

9.00 

13 

298 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

5.65 

13 

102 

July  report. . .  . 

174.00 

13 

11 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

9.00 

13 

278 

AiLg.  report. .  .  . 

46.05 

13 

88 

B.  T.  &  reinst. 

29.10 

13 

75 

Supp   

3.00 

13 

276 

July  report .... 

9.90 

13 

232 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

14.29 

13 

250 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

25.30 

14 

44 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

6.30 

14 

474 

July  report .... 

4.90 

14 

455 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

.14.50 

14 

115 

July  report. . .  . 

10.80 

14 

205 

July  report.  . .  . 

8.10 

14 

213 

July  report. . .  . 

5.15 

Aug.  Local 

Amount 

14 

70 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

5.40 

14 

359 

July  report. . .  . 

16.20 

14 

135 

July  report. .  .  . 

2.70 

14 

30 

July  report. .  .  . 

42.60 

14 

106 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

39.55 

14 

144 

Overpd.  conv. 

assmt          .  . 

1.50 

July-Aug.  reports 

9.80 

Id 

June  report..  .  . 

1,100.00 

1 7 

4  7  8 

July  report .... 

5.40 

479 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

7.60 

17 

o? 

July  report .... 

6.30 

1 7 

2 1 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

6.30 

6  7 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

40.20 

17 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

9.30 

17 

199 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

23.90 

17 

4  6 

July  report .... 

4.50 

17 

1  J  ^ 

J  uly  report .... 

18.90 

1 7 

14  7 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

18.10 

}1 

1 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

16.20 

1 7 

Ibl 

J  uly  report .... 

6.30 

17 

174 

July-Aug.  reports 

13.60 

J  uly  report .... 

5.40 

17 

9Q9 

Aug.  report  (cr. ) 

17 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

7.80 

17 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

10.05 

17 

345 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

1.80 

July  report .... 

6.30 

17 

4fi4 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

5.40 

17 

78 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

26.20 

1  n 

1  7 

151 

July  report .... 

25.20 

1  7 

126 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

7.20 

17 

460 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

3.90 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

23.40 

17 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

31.05 

17 

71 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

29.70 

17 

185 

19.40 

17 

234 

Aug.  report. . 

25.20 

17 

210 

July  report.  . . . 

10.00 

17 

482 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

4.95 

18 

31 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

12.60 

i8 

80 

July  report.  . .  . 

•5.40 

18 

55 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

9.00 

18 

47 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

112.50 

18 

51 

June-Julv  tax 

(add'l) 

3.60 

18 

254 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

5.40 

18 

299 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

9.90 

18 

340 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

5.40 

18 

392 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

3.60 

18 

62 

B.  T.  &  reinst. 

52.85 

19 

442 

July  report. .  .  . 

3.60 

19 

443 

June-July-Aug. 

reports   

8.10 

19 

208 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

19.90 

19 

165 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

8.10 

1 9 

394 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

9.90 

19 

260 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

2o!lO 

19 

73 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

90.40 

19 

308 

May  report .... 

449.95 

20 

12 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

14.40 

20 

250 

Aug.  tax  (add'l) 

.90 

20 

25 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

18.90 

20 

202 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

10.80 

20 

439 

Aug.  report  (cr. ) 

20 

3  59 

June  tax  (add'l) 

.90 

21 

96 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

21.60 

21 

313 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

3.85 

21 

423 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

15.30 

21 

42 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

142.20 

21 

168 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

7.20 

21 

244 

July-Aug.  reports 

900.00 

24 

134 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

9.00 

24 

90 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

6.30 

24 

388 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

11.70 

24 

380 

Aug.  report .... 

4.50 

24 

230 

Aug.  report,  (cr.) 

24 

300 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

7.20 

Aug.  Local 

Amount 

429 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

7.05 

94 

407 

Aug.  report  (cr. ) 

1 4 

440 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

.50 

24 

279 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

7.20 

143 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

38.25 

94 

172 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

31.55 

24 

483 

Charter  &  outfit . 

15.00 

24 

26 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

29.60 

24 

301 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

18.80 

24 

64 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

22.30 

24 

155 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

28.60 

24 

72 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

172.35 

25 

282 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

10.60 

25 

108 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

18.80 

25 

104 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

36.60 

25 

446 

June-July  tax 

(add'l) 

3.00 

25 

18 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

23.20 

25 

217 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

5.40 

25 

116 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

18.00 

25 

19 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

13.80 

25 

215 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

34.50 

95 

52 

Overpd.  conv. 

1.50 

9  - 

D  D 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

35.40 

9fi 

383 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

6.30 

9fi 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

3.60 

9fi 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

12.60 

26 

4  9 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

4.20 

2  6 

5 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

149.00 

27 

7  6 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

8.10 

27 

84 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

6.05 

27 

105 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

18.90 

2  8 

3  3 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

93.60 

27 

162 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

60.70 

27 

7  5 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

14.60 

27 

May-June  reports 

53.50 

2  7 

224 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

34.10 

2  7 

4  8 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

7.50 

27 

246 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

9.00 

28 

243 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

5.40 

2  8 

358 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

12.70 

2  8 

8  2 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

32.35 

2  8 

401 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

14.40 

3 1 

302 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

10.80 

3 1 

114 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

4.50 

31 

43 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

9.00 

3 1 

336 

Aug.  report  (cr. ) 

3 1 

252 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

6.30 

3 1 

171 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

14.40 

31 

110 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

3.60 

31 

414 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

5.40 

3 1 

268 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

7.80 

31 

7  9 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

26.10 

31 

115 

Aug.  report  (cr.  > 

31 

99 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

27.90 

31 

398 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

23.80 

31 

176 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

7.20 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

30  60 

31 

120 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

10^20 

31 

190 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

60.30 

31 

97 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

88.05 

31 

65 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

117.10 

31 

259 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

8.10 

31 

435 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

8.00 

31 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

254.80 

31 

36 

Aug.  tax  (add'l) 

.90 

31 

166 

Supp  

1.00 

31 

126 

B.  T.  &  reinst. 

29.70 

31 

88 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

97.70 

31 

100 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

364.90 

46 

Overpd.  conv.  assmt.  . 

3.00 

31 

Misc. 

.15 

31 

Interest   

3.36 

31 

Advt. 

&  sub. — The 

Lather   

209.58 

31 

Trans,  indt.  for  Aug. 

846.85 

"   TOTAL  $11,556.32 
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AUGUST  DISBURSEMENTS 


Aug. 

7     August  rent   $  225.00 

10  Independent  Towel  Supply  Co.,  Aug.  service  3.15 
10    International  Labor  News  Service,  July 

service    10.00 

10  The  Marford  Direct  Mail  Co.,  office  supp..  67.50 
10    The  Distillata  Co.,  July  water  and  cooler 

service    8.60 

10    Wearbest  Ribbon  &  Carbon  Co.,  office  supp.  27.00 
10    Western    Union    Telegraph  Co.,  July  mes- 
sages   17.57 

10    American  Federation  of  Labor,  Aug.  tax.  .  165.00 

10    Building  Trades  Dept.,  Aug.  tax   123.75 

21    National    Advertising     Co.,    mailing  Aug. 

journal    109.34 

2S    Ohio   Bell   Telephone   Co.,  local  and  long 

distance  service    19.23 

28    Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  local  supp   5.82 

28    Metal   Marker  Mfg.   Co.,   local   supp   11.00 

28    Stationery  Supply  Co.,  office  supp   17.08 

28    Burrows  Bros.  Co.,  office  supp   1.75 

28     Riehl  Printing  Co.,  Aug.  journal,  cuts,  local 

and  office  supp   1,058.50 

31    Standard  Trust  Bank,  conv.  assmts.  out  of 

credit    71.10 

31    Rawson's  Flower  Shop,   floral  tribute  for 

  50.00 


Vice  President  Kelley. 


Aug. 

Death  claims  for  August: 

Local    33,  Stephen  J.  Merly  12677.... 

Local    74,  Edw.  J.  O'Connor  24761.... 

Local  197,  Chas.  R.  Banks  20571   

Local    72,  J.  J.  Mahoney  14458   

Local    46,  Lawrence  Ridings  22381.... 

Local    72,  Edw.  N.  Kelley  3856  

31    Office  salaries   

31    Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President  

31  Terry  Ford,  General  Secretary-Treasurer.. 
31    George    T.    Moore,    attending  Executive 

Board  meeting  and  organizing  

31    Edw.  N.  Kelley,  attending  Executive  Board 

meeting  and  organizing  

31    Wm.  J.  Murphy,  attending  Executive  Board 

meeting  and  organizing  

31     C.  J.  Haggerty,  attending  Executive  Board 

meeting  and  organizing  

31  Jos.  Duty,  attending  Executive  Board  meet- 
ing   

31    E.  F.  McKnight,  attending  Executive  Board 

meeting  and  organizing  

31  M.  F.  Nealon,  attending  Executive  Board 
meeting   

31    J.  B.  Bowen,  organizer,  bal.  July-Aug.  .  .  . 


TOTAL. 


200.00 
200.00 
300.00 
500.00 
300.00 
500.00 
1,030.00 
1,400.00 
185.00 

770.53 

870.15 

655.22 

759.63 

242.80 

721.59 

257.13 
723.09 
511,606.53 


RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand,  July  31,  1931  $138,930.76 

August  receipts    11,556.32 


$150,487.08 

August  disbursements    11,606.53 


Cash  on  hand,  August  31,  1931  $138,877.55 


2  7  Clinton  Clifford  Hayes  3609^ 
102  Rocco  Ralph  Giuliano  36098 
308    James  Foster  Hunter  36099 


ON 

210 
65 


MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 

Robt.   Eugene   Derry  (July) 

36100 
Earl  Halverson  3  6101 


166    Chas.  Francis  Clother  36102 
100    Geo.  Harry  Wiseman  (July) 
36103 

100     Michael  Matta  36104 


308 

B. 

Liggio  (May)  24777 

308 

R. 

E.  Berry  (May)  27864 

308 

D. 

Deman  (May)  32854 

308 

G. 

Ranieri  (May)  8135 

42 

C. 

0.  Souder  22347 

244 

M. 

Maniscalco   (July)  34095 

244 

V. 

Barbero  34423 

244 

J. 

Dochin  27229 

244 

R. 

Ferrante  26076 

244 

P. 

Lein  14414 

244 

H. 

N.  Lein  19230 

244 

M. 

Caliedonia  33090 

244 

F. 

P.  Palizzoto  34133 

244 

C. 

E.  Palmer  23955 

244 

L. 

Stewart  25911 

244 

A. 

Zager  12488 

155 

Thos.  Jones  4281 

REINSTATEMENTS 

■  65  F.  W.  Schauer  33239 

62  CP.  Nungesser  11764 

62  C.  S.  Traub  35506 

62  Jacob  Nungesser  12014 

292  H.  W.  Williams  25862 

228  O.  J.  Hancock  (July)  24285 

5  J.  Bahr  31810 

111  F.  E.  Buergin  10385 

88  €.  F.  Crane  (July)  26852 

328  M.  A.  Rote  29013 

126  G.  W.  Beswick  6982 

211  B.  D.  Beackley  (July)  29208 

38  L.  A.  Jacobs  (July)  23510 

38  O.  A.  Metzger  24198 

244  F.  Cintorino  (June)  34565 

244  J.  J.  Fallon,  Jr.  (June)  35091 


244  S.  Fingerit   (June)  31873 

244  G.  Puccio  (June)  31035 

244  L.  Profera  (June)  33410 

244  J.  J.  Rosblock  (Apr.  '29) 
17274 

244  F.  S.  Swanson  (June)  20869 

244  J.  Zizo  (June)  19053 

30  C.  A.  Pottenger  (July)  35615 

71  J.  E.  Pitz  33548 

62  E.  W.  Putfark  1462 

62  A.  H.  Gentry  35409 

308  H.  I.  Hechabarria  (May) 

28003 

126  S.  James  25850 

126  W.  W.  Yant  2873 

126  J.  H.  West  16402 


SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON-PAYMENT  OF  DUES 


47 

E. 

Odell  No.  2  (July)  30164 

72 

A.  Grandolfi  (July) 

18950 

5 

47 

P. 

H.  Sanders  (July)  25478 

72 

C.  Grandolfi  (July) 

35085 

224 

47 

C. 

Shaffer  (July)  6507 

72 

J.  W.  McCaffrey  (July)  30496 

401 

47 

A. 

Stevens   (July)  8331 

215 

Jos.  Oddo  22811 

190 

73 

0. 

E.  Wells  (July)  31982 

215 

S.  Renda  24599 

190 

104 

Chas.  Lamberi  (July)  2131 

215 

R.  Brunetti  24555 

190 

104 

F. 

G.  Grayham  (July)  12290 

66 

W.  H.  Kelley  (July) 

9166 

398 

104 

C. 

H.  Pierce  (July)  28759 

66 

H.  D.  Kelly  (July) 

34714 

398 

64 

R. 

A,  Cooper  (July)  5344 

5 

M.  E.  James  (July) 

30828 

398 

M.  S.  Dye  (July)  16576 

A.  K.  Bleyl  26351 

W.  H.  Beissel  20305 

R.  L.  Hayne  (July)  20735 

F.  M.  Matthews  (July)  6789 

G.  Deziel  (July)  30211 
A.  H.  Ax  (July)  35965 

F.  E.  Dickey  (July)  30242 
A.  A.  Hogsett  (July)  24027 
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398  H.  R.  Bane   (July)  35659 

398  F.  O.  Olson  (July)  35661 

398  H.  E.  Dickey   (July)  36028 

398  C.  L.  Look  (July)  30976 

398  J.  G.  Ax  (July)  30427 

398  E.  R.  Miller  (July)  36040 

102  S.  Pisanuk  (June)  33257 

102  G.  F.  Riley  (June)  23574 

102  J.  F.  Reilly  (June)  33022 

102  D.  Saschuk  (June)  33202 

102  A.  B.  Singer  (June)  14604 

102  S.  Tatus   (June)  33059 

102  W.  Terry  (June)  31369 

102  B.  Trembly  (June)  27607 

102  W.  Valentine  (June)  29730 

102  L.  Wyche   (June)  1528 

102  Z.  Yanchook   (June)  33714 

42  E.  J.  Hess  (July)  14433 

51  J.  F.  O'Gara  (June)  11768 

250  C.  W.  Dougherty  21986 

135  K.  A.  Marshall  27749 

135  W.  M.  Thomas  27747 


106 
30 
30 
54 
185 
185 
185 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 


353 
353 
140 
140 


A.  Dougherty  2  3162 
Wm.  M.  Smith  19898 
Wm.  O.  Elwell  25722 
O.  V.  Anderson  30665 
J.  A.  Wahl  35516 

W.  B.  Agan  7523 
Clarence  Dotts  11281 
M.  D.  Cole  (July)  18730 
G.  C.  Fuller  (July)  4750 
J.  R.  Horan  (July)  35118 

B.  J.  Huelsman  (July)  33110 
J.  R.  Sayre   (July)  33821 
W.  F.  Limke  (July)  25477 

T.  E.  Waltz  28018 
E.  F.  Hill  (July)  6555 
V.  R.  Stonebraker  (July) 
36056 

W.  D.  Later  (July)  35657 
J.  D.  Waite  (July)  35094 
T.  J.  Barrett  (July)  17763 
W.  H.  Lester  (July)   3  5  609 


308  John  Moore  (May)  6471 

222  F.  M.  Gray  9421 

88  W.  J.  Brattin  (July)  32534 

88  P.   Collins    (July)  35188 

53  M.  F.  Wilkinson  (July)  12939 

53  P.  W.  Patterson  (July)  15373 

53  J.  W.  Oreushaw  (July)  25151 

308  A.  Manganaro   (May)  8210 

102  H.  W.  Anderman  (June) 
32831 

102  H.  L.  Bundschuh  (June) 
33158 

102  W.  Eutushick   (June)  32739 

102  M.  Gerber  (June)  27520 

102  A.  R.  Greene  (June)  19351 

102  W.  J.  Gustave   (June)  35513 

102  P.  J.  Kemp  (June)  34175 

102  N.  Lomachinsky  (June)  19135 

102  R.  Matheis   (June)  33970 

102  C.  J.  McDonald  (June)  29749 

2  J.  R.  Hotchkiss  (July)  35613 


YTITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 


197 

W 

A.  Sweet  (July)  34538 

74 

F.  Blohm   (June)  10185 

74 

N. 

A.  Gerlick  (June-Ren.) 
19832 

74 

H.  H.   Williamson  (June) 
10616 

74 

R. 

C.  Gerlich  (June-Ren.) 
23435 

438 

W.  J.  Roberts  (July)  20197 

438 

W.  H.  Roberts  (July)  31493 

74 

R. 

E.  Landers  (June-Ren.) 

438 

W.  D.  Hazel   (July)  31720 

33245 

438 

J.  W.  Heyland  (July)  31753 

74 

B. 

M.  Long  (June-Ren.) 
17499 

308 
308 

C.  J.  Costantino  (Jan.)  24256 
P.  Ferrara  (May-Ren.)  34249 

74 

G. 

Rolder  (June)  97 

308 

J.   Realo    (May-Ren.)  32371 

74 

W.  J.  Graham  (June)  17672 

308 

"V.  Prestigiacoma  (May-Ren.) 

74 

E. 

E.  Schleter   (June)  33323 

8273 

88  T.  Bledsoe  (July)  7549 

72  T.  J.  Murphy  (July-Ren.) 
21137 

3  4  R.  N.  Grove  (July)  35095 

81  C.  E.  Holman   (July)  26108 

102  O.  Theiss  (July-Ren.)  34200 

244  H.  Greenberg   (May)  27908 

474  R.  K.  Wali;s  (June)  22483 

42  E.  M.  Lambert  (Ren.)  25709 

148  W.  H.  Deitrich   (Ren.)  27525 

100  Edw.  Baker  (July)  6420 

100  C.  B.  McLean  11652 


328     J.  J.  Beard  25417 
65    G.  F.  Rolder  (July)  97 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  DEPOSITED 

88    T.  Trankle  (July)  24697 
308    J.  L.  Farrell  (Apr.)  27985 


244     Morris  Budoff   (July)  34424 


186    W.  J.  Beal  25715 
23    N.   Macisco  2  72  48 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED 


102 
73 


A.  Matthews  (July)  26036 
S.  R.  Summers  (July)  28447 


10  0     L.  X.  Mancuso  2  63  71 


G.  F.  Rolder   (June)  97 
R.  E.  Linderstrand  (June) 
11240 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  DEPOSITED 

136    W.  A.  Porter  103: 


64 
136 


F.  D.  Stone  26165 
R.  N.  Eley  7348 


72  J.  J.  Hanlon  12310,  $100.00 

72  C.  P.  Towle  12895,  $100.00 

278  J.  B.  Bennion  35544,  $100.00 

97  Fred.  Woodley  1255,  $25.00 

97  G.  L.  Young  11127,  $10.00 

97  W.  H.  Martin  17447,  $25.00 

97  W.  W.  Harris  34751,  $25.00 

97  D.  A.  Priestly  33817,  .$100.00 

97  J.  B.  Murphy  17448,  $100.00 

110  G.  N.  Lawson  28193,  $50.00 

2  S.  Paratore,   29234,  $10.00 

2  S.  Paratore,   29234,  $25.00 

2  Jas.  lanni  19415,  $50.00 

2  Jos.  Cerriti  29863,  $25.00 

202  J.  R.  Sheppard  19653,  $50.00 

202  J.  S.  Suter  1800.  50.00 

5  F.  E.  Pingston  8491,  $100.00 

5  E.  W.  Foulks  73r24,  $100.00 

5  J.  A.  Foulks  5241,  $100.00 

5  R.  E.  Pingston  35017,  $100.00 

5  G.  C.  Ford  3073,  $50.00 

5  W.  G.  Cameron  7681,  $50.00 

2  C.  R.  Miltner  15569,  $100.00 

2  A.  Becks  23311,  $100.00 

2  Leo  Becks  13480,  $100.00 


FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

81  A.  A.  Butzer  35999,  $25.00 

63  F.  N.  Liner  18648,  $70.00 

63  F.  N.  Liner  18648,  $5.00 

63  F.  T.  Morris  27321,  $70.00 

63  F.  T.  Morris  27321,  $5.00 

63  F.  E.   Barrett  27322,  $100.00 

63  F.  E.  Barrett  27322,  $5.00 

63  Jos.  V.  Revis  8987,  $100.00 

63  Jos.  V.   Revis  8987,  $5.00 

205  E.  G.  Clemmer  32151,  $75.00 

116  Komer  Nyman  26115,  $25.00 

116  Peter   Federowsky  28905, 
$25.00 

260  W.  E.  Bradway  6626,  $10.00 

260  Phil.  Woodcock  14839,  $10.00 

260  J.  W.  Bridges  23014,  $10.00 

260  N.  B.  DeVores  7212,  $10.00 

87  G.  A.  Kautz  1102,  $50.00 

87  E.  S.  Kautz   3467,  $25.00 

87  L.  A.  Kehs  20777,  $25.00 

87  W.  J.  Kehs  24171,  $25.00 

87  J.  F.  Eyrich  15734,  $25.00 

254  W.  M.  Burke  14793,  $100.00 

254  O.  N.  Polion  31888,  $100.00 

254  E.  L.  Wilber  31634,  $100.00 


254  D.  L.  Wilber  35221,  $100.00 

190  R.  A.  Larson  18843,  $25.00 

29  C.  J.  Kelly  33139,  $100.00 

413  J.  P.  Frouge  34204,  $5.00 

413  R.  E.  Van  Ness  24549,  $5.00 

5  I.  B.  Hidey  23954,  $100.00 

5  G.  H.  Ormsby  34963,  $100.00 

5  O.  J.  Hudson  33268.  $100.00 

5  W.  C.  Coyle  8424,  $100.00 

5  F.  J.  Bendor  7598,  $100.00 

5  J.  A.  Pawlicki  9253,  $100.00 

5  T.  T.  Pawlicki  26922,  $100.00 

5  John  Klank  35391,  $100.00 

5  J.  B.  Benson  35415,  $100.00 

5  B.  J.  Schmidt  16886,  $100.00 

5  Roy  Ballantyne  35476, 
$100.00 

5  W.  A.  Anderson  2649,  $100.00 

5  R.  G.  Quintal  4878,  $100.00 

5  A.  W.  Zagacki  27055,  $100.00 

5  Floyd  Patterson  7126,  $100.00 

5  P.  E.  Ormsby  31813,  $100.00 

5  Ed.  Young  19919,  $100.00 

5  C.  T.  Crysler  32886,  $100.00 

5  R.  A.  Kaiser  19575,  $100.00 
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APPRENTICES 

Local    Name                              Age         Local    Name                              Age  Local    Name  A^e 

132    James  Otis  McAfee   (Nov.  62    Alvin  Wm.  Lagon   20  43    L.  W.  Morgan   19 

'30)    16  64     Chas.  Alvin  Smith  (July).  16 


SUSPENSION  FOR  WORKING  UNFAIR 


190 

R. 

A.  Larson  (June)  18843 

87  B. 

F. 

Haws  23139 

S7 

L. 

A. 

Kehs 

20777 

172 

L. 

J.  Comeau  (June)  35967 

87  J. 

S. 

Haus,  Jr.  26321 

87 

J. 

F. 

Eyrich 

15734 

172 

B. 

Toovey  (June)  35904 

87  C. 

R. 

Brownback  35666 

87 

E. 

S. 

Kautz 

3467 

116 

P. 

Federowsky  28905 

87  W 

J 

B.  Kehs  24171 

87 

G. 

A. 

Kautz 

1102 

116 

K. 

Nyman  2  6115 

SUSPENDED  LOCAL  NEW  LOCAL 

9S     Stockton,  Calif.  483     St.  Paul.  Minnesota 


From        Name  To 

2     George  Laag  17696   34 

2     F.  J.  Ford  27838    46 

4  M.    F.  Mulloy  13171   46 

5  Claude    Rainey   19824   82 

5    Jacob  Derin  18999    244 

5     Walter  Zenz   32948    11 

7     L.  K.  Mallow   30169   234 

7     R.  B.  Allen  35590    234 

7     D.  B.  Allen  7132    234 

9     L.  S.  Dean  4604    26 

10  Wayne  Vaughan  32070... Ill 

10  Peter  Moran  25264  299 

11  Walter  Zenz  32948   63 

11    Chas.   McKim   17508    62  I 

11     Eli   Duhaine    17029   62 

11     John  Wilson   9418   62 

14     Ray  Ames  18004    392 

14     C.  F.  DePerna  33924    392 

18     J.  L.  Graham  19696   82 

18     Ray  Dishion   17356    82 

20     W.  W.  Gardner  17914  197 

20  Geo.  Snell   20531  197 

21  Ed.  Lynn  8477   132 

21  F.   L.   VanRiper   34907...  132 

25    H.  W.   Brown  13092   72 

25  J.  W.  Ultcht  16415  215 

26  A.  M.  Orr  20624  482 

26  M.  F.  Marks  5441   39 

27  L.  G.  Bisdorf  27665  185 

27     C.  L.  Brown  29334    132 

29     Henrv  Haack  30398    53 

29     F.   T.   Miller  4250    382 

29     Edward  Dale  2807    108 

29  Geo.  L.  Goodman  23660..  148 

31    Wm.  Mireault  8682    25 

31     Paul   Doppler   35214   25 

31  Jos.  Xickolar  18962    25 

32  Robt.   Anthony   23845....  57 

33  Jos.   Badolato   28630  308 

33  W.  F.  Hinchey  Jr.  33568.166 

33  Geo.  W.  Beatty  21836    76 

34  L.  C.   Brendel  33728   24 

34    Theo   Johnston   31722    24 

34    C.  P.  Huuziker  33785   24 

38  Chas.   Denier   23460  244 

39  Geo.  E.  Rudolph  24630...  18 

42     R.  D.  Hudson  36090    65 

42     Chas.  B.  Smith  5222   222 

42     Robt.   Gimble    14985   172 

42  W.  H.  Highnight  27664.. 172 

42    Ray   Sonclnl   26741   26 

42     Albert   King    27858   100 

46    F.   Smith   13940.   244 

46     Thos.  Relvea  6056  244 

46     H.  McBride  13750  244 

46    L.  A.  Laufer  1786   52 

46     W.  P.  Kelley  1340  244 

46     Thos.   F.   Reilly   8565  244 

46  Peter  McCadden  18415... 244 

46     John   Mahon   6114  244 

4  6     Ed.  Keegan  7771   244 

46     S.  Fari.sh  29630    308 

46     D.  Sturrock  29374    166 

46     B.  Meehan  34275   166 


TRANSFERS 


From        Name  To 

46     Ed.   Savoy   6092    166 

46     J.  Mulligan  26283    166 

46     D.  King  22863    166 

46    Fred  Forbes   18595    166 

46     Ben  Baxter  22183    166 

46  F.  R.  Fehlhaber  32225...  166 

46     L.  Brunelle  27743    9 

46  R.  Cunniff  6875    9 

47  Chas.   Smith   1054    482 

47     C.  M.  Riser  22879    482 

47  Robt.  B.  Huber  35606....  75 

48  W.  A.  Dunlap  7166   49 

49  Fred  Dunlap  32382    48 

53     Earl  Greiner  25568    66 

53  Clyde  Miller  32290  382 

54  Henry  Ennis  32830   282 

54    A.  C.  Hoggan  23524    282 

54  A.   F.  Bonner  11116  282 

55  J.  L.  Reinhardt  17999    62 

55     R.  P.   Gray  36085    62 

55     C.  H.  Petrick  3  4645  228 

57    J.  A.  Sanders  29686    57 

57    John   Hasler   19896    392 

57  L.  R.  Spangenburg  30135.386 

63     J.  G.  Duggan  30150    9 

63  J.  T.  Alexander  11970.  ...  9 

65     B.  A.  Cody  18756    88 

65     A.  McGowan  30534    88 

65    W.   Harris   30743    88 

65    J.  A.  Vaughn  31185   88 

65     Pete  Matson  15127   88 

65     C.  L.  Cody  22787    88 

65     Jas.  Stack   29022    88 

65     Wm.  D.  Cook  18021    88 

65  Jack  Hessinger  28763....  88 

65    C.  A.  Lang  12339    208 

65     Pete  Grivit   33296    88 

65     Cliff  Johnston  30542    88 

65  Glenn  Newman  25404....  88 

65    H.  Schumacher  1881   88 

65     Fred  Soncini  24045    88 

65     Geo.  Belcher  25555    88 

65  Tom   Humphrey   16938...  278 

65     Harry  Cams   8999    88 

65     E.  Connolly  26856    88 

65     Harold   Olson    24508    88 

65     Jas.  Coutts   12163    434 

65  Chas.  Clark  4071    278 

66  F.  E.  Korn  28769   87 

66     John   Brower   20745   15 

66     R.   Beckman   28983    53 

66  Howard  Kauffman  33115...  53 

66     Ed.  Laing   35331    53 

68     R.  H.  Warner  20054  258 

68     S.  A.  O'Day  20642    48 

68     R.  G.  Bickhard  32032    48 

72     Ed.  Griffith  5412  120 

72     A.  J.  Crooks  16918  215 

72    Wm.  H.  .Nagle  28507    215 

72  Gerard   La  Vole   29943....  215 

72     E.  A.  Connors  24496    215 

72     C.  M.  Stafford  757    246 

72     H.  L.  Connors  34874    215 

72  Jas.  G.    Connors  8816.... 215 


From 

Name 

To 

72 

Jos.    Richards   22335 .... 

215 

72 

Thos.  McTier  3762  

25 

72 

Chas.  S.  Hammond  16460 

25 

72 

R.  J.   Henry  34477   

359 

72 

A.  G.  Henrv  14330   

359 

72 

A.  G.  Dube  9324   

359 

73 

Rov   Walker  8364  

82 

73 

K.   C.    Stroup   34982 .  .  . 

27 

74 

G.  O.  McCloud  20512.  .  . 

39 

74 

J.  C.  Palmerton  28361.  . 

1 

74 

0.  H.  Newcome  21084  ..  . 

.  82 

74 

N.  Tannevhill  1794   

82 

74 

Wm.  Barth  15745  

190 

74 

H.  W.  Smith  29538  

190 

74 

A.  T.  Burg  28703   

190 

74 

Art   Lindberg    18591 .... 

190 

74 

R.   W.  Filkey  30454  ... 

.  82 

74 

X.  A.  Heins  29192  

299 

74 

J.  Senvohl  19439  

34 

74 

H.  Bright  7415  

26 

74 

Geo.   Oberg  18841   

25 

74 

J.  E.   Hastings   32296.  .  . 

.  26 

74 

L.  W.  Rapp  18907  

.388 

74 

W.  P.  Edwards  21048.  .  . 

.388 

74 

C.   P.  Quanstrum  23951. 

.388 

75 

Thos.   King  570   

9 

75 

W.  G.  Harvev  17669   .  .  . 

100 

75 

Howard  Wimbrough  2805 

5.  9 

75 

E.  L.  Stebbing  2  5017.  .  . 

.  9 

75 

L.  D.  Stebbing  11914.  .  . 

9 

76 

Michael  Rongo  12957... 

.250 

78 

H.  J.  Boudreau  Jr.  29598 

.215 

78 

A.  J.  Boudreau  16156.  .  . 

.215 

78 

Geo.   Boudreau   24803. . . 

.215 

78 

P.  Labofskv  20062  

244 

78 

Chas.  DeConte  29709. .  .  . 

479 

79 

.  25 

79 

Daniel  McCabe  24618.  .  . 

.  72 

79 

Jos.  S.  Twohig  25846 .  .  . 

.  72 

79 

Frank  Singer  22946   

359 

79 

H.  L.  Barber  Jr.  28593  .  . 

.359 

79 

Leo  Turbitt  35467   

.359 

81 

H.  J.  Sassauman  10169. 

.401 

82 

L.  J.  McKeel  25944   

30 

82 

J.  E.  Rinev  22520   

74 

87 

F.  M.  Zellers  20306   

401 

88 

M.  H.  Mathieson  24203.  . 

.  65 

88 

Alex  Lazarewich  10981.. 

.  68 

88 

E.  P.  McKean  25510  .  .  .  . 

65 

88 

H.  V.   Johnson   30052  .  .  . 

.411 

88 

R.  H.  Newman  16347.  .  . 

.144 

93 

A.   A.   Johnson   32567 .  .  . 

.  93 

93 

Walter  Vilas  19915  

282 

93 

A.  C.  Gauthier  X5906.  .  . 

.104 

93 

J.  P.  Powers  17128  

104 

93 

Wm.  E.  Berringer  12341. 

.  54 

100 

479 

100 

Emmett  Quillen  7104.  .  . 

.244 

100 

James  Hamilton  32357.. 

.244 

100 

244 

leo 

Geo.  W.  Finke  27290.  .  . 

.244 

102 

T.  L.  Hooven  31200. . . . 

162 

102 

Al.  Smith  Jr.  18329   

106 

102 

D.  E.  Lambie  32519   

.102 
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From        Name  To 

102     Wm.  Nuttall  20484    166 

104  L.   Haynes  17139  190 

105  Irving  W.  Hillis  32712...  134 
108  Patrick  Mahon  30137....  106 
108    J.  W.  Filkey  19429    166 

113  H.  E.  Chamberlain  33719.278 

114  C.  S.  Ettinger  5482    36 

115  H.  C.  Schutzman  25553... 158 

115  M.  E.  Hansen  29280    158 

116  Hyman  Levine  19134   244 

120     E.  A.  Griffith  5412   71 

120  E.  L.  Johancen  27762.... 166 

120     M.  A.  Ference  30322    166 

120     R.  M.  Florine  12408    33 

120     J.  O'Drezze   22098    166 

120     Geo.  Pfeiffer  24009   166 

125    Luke  Carney  783    479 

125     H.   C.   Jones   13878   176 

125  S.  VanPerrine  23724    46 

126  C.  J.  Chinn  15600    28 

132  Julian  Longaker  32108...  185 

136     A.  F.   Brady  31453    136 

136    W.  A.  Porter,  1032   161 

140    Harry  Parse   11204    62 

140     G.  A.  Moore  29431    62 

140     Harry  Parse  11204   140 

140    Frank  Bray  11000    311 

140    G.  C.  Rabb  34115  311 

140     David  Goldman  35366    311 

140     H.  E.  Dalton  7526    364 

140     C.  W.  Lantz  31902    224 

140     R.  A.  Sealey  29048    435 

140     D.   L.  Evans   20926    140 

140    J.  W.  Kelly  23042    435 

143  J.  A.  McHenry  33822....  88 

143  G.  J.  Heinsman  23186.... 244 

144  D.    B.   Mann   10518  109 

144  Wm.  H.  Baumann  27815.  .  88 

145  Edw.  James  34509   97 

145    Geo.  Morris  33477    97 

151     Jas.   English    5699    386 

151     G.  W.  Fatten  7692    24 

151    D.  Mastroeni  34216    244 

151    John  Barnoff  30016   386 

151    Ernest  'Farmer  25437    386 


From        Name  To 

161     M.  J.  Welch  23086    185 

168     F.  J.  Fierro  30777    168 

172     Elick  McKinzie  21462    97 

185     H.  O.  Beckman  35133    190 

185  Adrian  Westlund   29682..  190 

185     Wm.  E.  Hill  34902    190 

185     L.  C.  Brown  14490   185 

197     Jas.   McCord   28618    222 

203     Sam  Miller  2670    27 

203    Jas.  Higbee  33405    27 

207  C.    Ramer    35564    205 

208  V.  J.  Bockino  26851    88 

208     D.  J.  R.  Hardy  30917    88 

212     C.   H.  Cook  8545    88 

215    Albert  G.  Walls  770    25 

224     E.  M.   Prove  33847    224 

224     W.  E.  Pore  3401   224 

224     C.  J.  Davis  28754  224 

230     T.   E.  Rltter  14846   140 

238     M.  W.  Skeen  30527    311 

238     Ed.  Story  34234    185 

252     O.  Killingbeck  33125   81 

254  A.  J.  Beaulean  11080.... 254 

260     O.  J.  Bogda  10116   38 

263     Jay  Brothers   16354   28 

268  A.  L.  Holthusen  17290...  65 

275     E.  McKeel  21361   30 

275     Chas.  Ricer  10321   47 

275     A.   Young  26361   1 

278     L.  L.  Fisher  7538    305 

278    Harry  Block  31105    434 

278  H.  E.  Chamberlain  33719.113 

278  Geo.  Chamberlain  30085.. 113 

286    Harry  Jeffries  9711    392 

292    Fred  Marlow  24449    18 

292     C.  W.  King  4832    392 

295     Joseph  Lang  30634    28 

298  A.  D.  Gruff  25522    102 

299  H.    Seal   27801    388 

301     Frank  Ludlow  «396    435 

301  E.  C.   Shannon   33536....  33 

302  J.  C.  Reynolds  31707   88 

302     S.  P.  Robison  21577    88 

302     A.  W.  Thorn  10337    88 

302     V.  J.   Bockins  26851   88 


From        Name  To 

302     Chas.   Gray   31691   65 

309     J.  A.  Sanders  29686   57 

309  W.  S.  Richardson  17809..  166 

309     K.  C.  Sanders  34479    57 

313     H.   C.   Little   32118   27 

315     Gene  Lepard  4099    97 

315  J.  F.  V.  O'Connor  36070.. 423 

315     John  Hebert   31008    423 

315     Wm.  Brown   34080   423 

326  W.  H.  Summers  32438... 482 

340     Gobel   Horton   25868    18 

346     S.  B.  Diehl  33828    309 

353     Sanford  Smith  36061   394 

353     Wm.   Smith   3378    394 

353     James  Smith  24201    394 

359     A.  G.  Dube  9324    72 

359     A.  G.  Henry  14330    72 

359     R.  J.   Henry  34477    72 

359     H.  D.  Barber  28593    166 

379  Eugene   Heizman   31359..  411 

381     L.  J.  Beasley  23969    344 

386  Howard  Cramer  33641...  250 

386  Kenneth  Kennedy  35347..  479 

386     Geo.  Swift  30055   479 

386     E.  L.  Bourassa  25007   215 

386     A.   Heistand  30659   52 

392    John  Hasler  19896   57 

407     E.  R.  Jones  17171  364 

407  J.  W.  McDowell  21489... 364 

407  D.  L.  Northington  24627..  27 

411  H.  V.   Johnson   30052....  88 

413  Nicholas   Macisco   27248..  23 

423  L.  L.  Alberty  29375    279 

424  V.  C.  Thomason  35138...  364 
429  D.   McKerocker  28756....  309 

429     J.   D.  Novinger  24022   386 

429     Klwin   Stebbing   8867   9 

434     R.  O.  Jones  34007    88 

479     A.  D.  Gagnon  33787    100 

479    Theo.    Tyree    34604    244 

479  A.  P.  Vadeboncoeur  29522.100 

482     O.  E.  Kelley  15499    482 

482     J.  T.  Porath  34664    435 

482     R.  A.  Sealey  29048    140 

482     G.  G.  Dudley  18874    62 


A.  F.  of  L.  Executive  Council  Maps  Drive 
To  Ban  Child  Labor 


^  VIGOROUS  campaign  to  secure  the  ratification 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  prohibiting  child  labor,  now  before  the 
State  legislature,  was  planned  by  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  its  quar- 
terly meeting  in  Atlantic  City.  The  Council  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  the  "existing  industrial  de- 
pression will  serve  to  influence  the  judgment  of 
State  legislative  bodies  which  have  not  already  taken 
action." 

"Child  labor  is  wrong  from  a  moral  and  indus- 
trial point  of  view,"  declared  the  Council. 

"It  is  indefensible  during  prosperous  periods  and 
it  approximates  a  moral  crime  during  periods  of  in- 
dustrial depression. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  to  press  upon  State  legislatures,  which  have 
not  already  taken  action,  to  adopt  the  child  labor 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado  acted  fav- 
orably upon  this  amendment  at  its  recent  session. 

"The  Council  believes  that  the  existing  industrial 
depression  will  serve  to  influence  the  judgment  of 
other  State  legislative  bodies,  some  of  which  may 
meet  during  the  coming  winter,  in  favor  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  child  labor  constitutional  amendment. 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  will  continue, 
as  it  has  in  the  past,  to  lead  the  fight  for  the  pro- 
tection of  children,  for  the  abolition  of  child  labor, 
for  the  enlargement  of  educational  opportunities  for 
the  children  of  the  nation. 

"It  is  the  puipose  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  to  actively  engage  in  securing  amendments  to 
child  labor  laws  in  the  different  States  where  such 
legislation  does  not  measure  up  to  the  standard  re- 
quirements of  child  labor  legislation  necessary  to 
prohibit  the  employment  of  children  at  a  tender 
age." 
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MONEY  REMITTED  TO  LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
TRANSFER  INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

Seut 

Local 

Account  of 

Local  Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

113 

$11.00 

74 

Jno.   Dale  15999 

71 

C.  S.  Blincoe  19268 

113 

12.00 

42 

J.  S.  Dale  15295 

18 

9 

W.  G.  Horton  25868 

62 

4.00 

262 

J.  L.  Henry  25245 

IS 

9  no 
1 

340 

W.  G.  Horton  2^868 

62 

1.00 

234 

J.  B.  Silvius  32913 

66 

^  no 

53 

E.  Greiner  25568 

26 

10.00 

140 

H.  E.  Stevens  3191 

g 

28 

G.  F.  Mattick  31762 

26 

7.50 

140 

0.  L.  Freed  1316  6 

1  ^fi 

fi  on 

435 

I.  E.  Covington  25574 

26 

9.00 

74 

H.  Bright  7415 

q  nn 

115 

A.  R.  Cash  20167 

26 

11.00 

74 

W.  J.  Sewell  2  2716 

136 

10  50 

74 

W.  N.  Riney  19188 

26 

29.00 

127 

W.  S.  Chicketanz  5002 

435 

2.50 

482 

J.  T.  Porath  34664 

26 

8.00 

73 

Eldon  Jones  16320 

482 

24.10 

435 

C.  E.  Covington  32423 

26 

10.00 

301 

W.  C.  Botsford  33989 

413 

N.  Macisco  27  2  48 

26 

1.60 

234 

A.  M.  Orr  20624 

211 

4  00 

350 

E.  D.  Beackley  2  9208 

26 

3.00 

42 

Fred  D.  Brooks  3209 

435 

I.  E.  Covington  25574 

26 

2.50 

394 

Fred  D.  Brooks  3209 

4  nn 

42 

A.  J.  Klug  27858 

76 

18.00 

33 

Geo.  W.  Beatty  21836 

244 

10  00 

46 

T.  F.  Reilly  8565 

144 

6.50 

88 

R.  H.  Newman  16347 

394 

3  50 

127 

L.  J.  Gordon  22597 

228 

1.00 

279 

0.  J.  Hancock  ^4285 

8  2 

2  50 

319 

C.  E.  Harker  29318 

222 

4.00 

42 

C.  B.  Smith  5222 

190 

13  75 

74 

A.  G.  Lindberg  18591 

305 

5.00 

278 

L.  L.  Fisher  7538 

190 

15.7  5 

74 

A.  T.  Burg  28703 

158 

3.00 

11.5 

H.  C.  Schutzman  25553 

190 

12  75 

74 

F.  W.  Bar  tie  15745 

158 

6.00 

115 

M.  E.  Hansen  29280 

6  5 

88 

W.  Turney  10289 

311 

8.50 

73 

J.  A.  Gay  27454 

65 

8  00 

42 

Jack  Hessinger  28763 

88 

5.00 

65 

E.  J.  Connolly  26856 

6  5 

42 

M.  H.  Mathiesen  24203 

88 

7.00 

65 

H.  E.  Olson  24508 

6  5 

1  00 

127 

Jack  Hessinger  28763 

88 

27.60 

54 

E.  P.  McKean  25510 

65 

4.00 

73 

Jack  Hessinger  28763 

53 

16.50 

350 

Leroy  Snouffer  29877 

4  35 

140 

B.  W.  Blasingame  17294 

53 

4.00 

66 

H.  Kauffman  33115 

435 

5^00 

301 

F.  A.  Ludlow  8396 

53 

4.00 

66 

R.  Beckman  28983 

215 

1.50 

9 

H.  F.  Ramsey  32816 

65 

6.00 

278 

Frank  Adiego  27375 

166 

8.00 

33 

W.  F.  Hinchey  33568 

1  50 

88 

F    Soncini  2  4045 

88 

1.00 

26 

Jack  Hessinger  28763 

65 

4.00 

411 

F.  P.  Moore  16072 

88 

7.00 

42 

Jack  Hessinger  28763 

65 

4!30 

88 

W.  H.  Reyburn  6944 

88 

2.00 

83 

Jack  Hessinger  28763 

74 

10.00 

10 

Wm.  T.  Anderson  22969 

88 

3.50 

122 

R.  0.  Jones  34007 

258 

4.00 

68 

R.  H.  Warner  20054 

88 

3.00 

434 

R.  O.  Jones  34007 

258 

8.00 

104 

J.  B.  Reed  654 

88 

3.00 

143 

J.  A.  McHenry  33822 

411 

4.00 

379 

E.  Heizman  31359 

88 

5.00 

302 

v.  J.  Bockins  26851 

81 

2.00 

379 

A.  Meldahl  2184 

100 

10.00 

286 

J.  J.  Locotelli  19380 

81 

6.00 

252 

0.  N.  Killingbeck  33125 

109 

4.00 

411 

E.  M.  Taylor  19983 

109 

4.00 

411 

E.'  c  ' Calhoun  21432 

WHY  WAS  COLUMBUS  PUT  IN  PRISON? 

109 
166 

4.00 
6.00 

379 
47 

E.  M.  Taylor  19983 

W.  S.  Richardson  17809 

Columbus  was  never  legally  put  in  prison.  There 

9 

25."00 

75 

L.'j.  Sisselberger  28579 

was 

much  comnlaint  on  the  nart  of  his  colonists  in 

106 
106 

10.00 
2.00 

67 
108 

P.  J.   Mahou  30137 
P.  J.  Mahon  30137 

respect  to  his  management  of  the  affairs  in  His- 

479 
479 
309 

5!oo 

6.00 
12.00 

100 
46 
346 

A.  P.  Vadeboncoeur  29522 
J.  H.  Fay  731 
S.  B.  Diehl  33828 

paniola  and  the  court  appointed  Bobadilla  to  go  to 
the  New  World  and  take  Columbus'  place  as  gover- 

185 
185 
234 

5!oo 

1.00 
2  00 

27 
127 
7 

L.  G.  Bisdorf  27665 
Ed.  Storey  34234 
S.  Byrd  20763 

nor  and  judge  during  the  royal  pleasure  and  while 
the  conduct  of  Columbus  was  investigated.  When 

234 
234 
234 

45!00 
7.00 
4  20 

7 
7 
7 

D.  B.  Allen  7132 
L.  K.  Mallow  30169 
R.  B.  Allen  35590 

Bobadilla  arrived  in  Hispaniola  he  arrested  Colum- 
bus and  his  sons  and  sent  them  back  to  Spain  in 

210 
210 
299 

4.00 
10.00 
4.25 

298 

G.'  C'  Hough  24258 
P.  P.  Nicholas  8389 
N.  A.  Heins  29192 

chains.   The  captain  of  the  ship  would  have  struck 

33 
74 

off  the  irons 

but  Columbus  would  not  permit  him 

62 
62 
62 

4!oo 

4.00 
1.00 

55 
230 
234 

J.  Reinhardt  17999 
G.  G.  Dudley  18874 
J.  Pacetti  36088 

to.   Knowledge  of  the  real  situation  reached  Spain 
ahead  of  Columbus  and  he  was  not  only  received 

208 

i2!oo 

12.50 
12.00 

65 
140 

3  3 

C.  A.  Lang  12339 

A.  Edie  10299 

Jos.  Badolato  2  8630 

with  favor  at  court  but  was  promised  compensation 

73 
308 

for  his  losses  and  satisfaction  for  his  wrongs.  Bob- 

482 
482 
482 

13!40 
2.50 
12.00 

62 
326 
230 

E.  M.  Hatten  29069 
W.  H.  Summers  32438 
G.  G.  Dudley  18874 

adilla's  proceedings  were  repudiated  and  a  new 
governor  general  of  Hispaniola  was  appointed.  All 

482 
482 
75 

11.00 
11.00 
9.50 

435 
224 
9 

C.  E.   Covington  32423 

L  F.  Hayden  24051 

L.  J.  Sisselberger  28579 

investigation 
immediately. 

of  Columbus'  conduct  was  dropped 
Columbus  refused  to  take  off  the 

25 

2.25 

31 

J.'  L.'  Nickolar  18962 

chains  until 

the  sovereign  ordered  them  removed, 

42 
42 

30.00 
2.00 

379 
140 

L.  G.  Cottrell  18431 
W.  H.  Highnight  27664 

and  the  irons  were  kept  by  the  great  discoverer  "as 

172 

5.50 

140 

W.  H.  Highnight  27664 

relics  and  as  memorials  of  the  reward  of  his 

172 

6.00 

42 

W.  H.  Highnight  27664 

26 

32.00 

140 

H.  E.  Stevens  3191 

service. 

108 

.50 

185 

H.  R.  Henderson  20243 

 0  

215 

6.00 

386 

K.   L.  Bourassa  25007 

to  mention  our  advertisers 

215 

8.00 

9 

H.  F.  Ramsey  32816 

It  is  just 

as  easy 

215 
446 

15.00 
3.00 

42 

]?.  nonellv  3870 

:•.  Arquette  8341 

when  buying. 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ORGANIZED  DECEMBER  15,  1899 
Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department 


OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General  President — Wm.  J.  McSorley,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  2  6th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore,  2510  No.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Third  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfleld,  N.  J. 

Fourth  Vice  President — C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fifth  Vice  President — Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sixth  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnight,  211  Louise  Ann  Ave.,  Monroe,  La. 

Seventh  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  51i; 


Bewick  Ave.,  De- 


Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  5  and  43 i 
troit,  Mich. 

Buckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2,  24,  28,  30,  47,  71,  126,  171,  213,  275,  350,  395  and  443. 
Chas.   J.   Case,   Room   302,   Este  Bldg.,   128   E.   7th   St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  65,  81,  83,  88,  109,  122,  144,  172,  252,  260,  268,  278,  300. 
302,  353,  379,  398.  411,  440,  460  and  474.    J.  0.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Cal. 

Capitol  i.isuict  Council,  composed  of  Locals  120,  166  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  in 
affiliated  c.iie^.    A.  Dinsmore,  R.  No.  1,  Rexford,  N.  Y. 

CentiHl  -New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14,  52,  57,  151,  392.  Meets  1  o'clock,  1st  Sunday 
of  month.  Lohor  Temple,  Syiacuse,  N.  Y.     Henry  Warren,  239  Chapm^an  Place,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Florii'^  l.:i-;t  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345,  406  'and  455.  Meets  1st  Wednesday  of  each 
month.  [-17  1).  Sth  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.    Carl  M.  Haefner,  General  Delivery,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Golden  C.aie  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  65,  88,  109.  122,  144,  243,  268,  278,  302  and  411. 
Meets  first  Sunday  of  monili,  alieruatoly  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian 
Ave.,  San  V'l  imcisco,  Cal. 

Illinois  Slate  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20,  36,  64,  74,  103,  110,  114,  121,  135,  192,  197, 

202,  20'J.  2i:2,  259,  336,  378  and  446.    Geo  T.  Moore.  2510  N.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Inteisiaie  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84.  Meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities.  J.  D.  Mel- 
dahl,  1824  K.  10th  St..  DuluLh,  Minn. 

Lone  Star  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  140,  224,  230,  364  and  424.    W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box 

203,  Waco,  Texas. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31,  72,  79,  90,  96.  99.  123,  139,  142.  246  and 
254.     Meets   quarterly.   47   Hanover  St.,   Boston,   Mass.     John  P.  Cook,  47  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64,  73,  and  259.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month. 
Fifth  St.  at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.    Chas.  T.  Webster.  2042A  Yale  Ave.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29,  66,  67,  85,  102.  106,  116,  143,  162.  173,  250,  346 
and  382.    Meets  2d  Sunday.  81  Academy  St.,  Newark,  N.  J     F.  A.  Fetridge,  Gen.  Del.,  New  Providence.  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54,  380  and  414.     W.  A.  Himstreet,  414  Labor  Temple.  Portland. 

Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  81,  172,  252,  260,  353,  398,  440,  442  and  460. 
Meets  1st  Saturday  of  each  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles.  L.  W.  Miller,  1024  Salt  Lake  St., 
Long  Beach.  Calif. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77.  104.  138,  141,  155,  220  and  282.  Meets  quarterly.  A.  M. 
Sherwood,  3911  Ashworth  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y.,  L.  I.  D.  C.  composed  of  Locals  38,  46,  100,  244  and  308.  Meets  2d  Tuesday 
each  month  at  Teutonia  Hall,  154  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Jack  Spiegel,  82  A  Parkway  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32,  51  and  309.  Meets  1st  and  3d  Thursday  of 
each  month  at  Schmitt's  Hall,  Genesee  and  Latour  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Robert  B.  Hall,  66  Easton  Ave., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1  5,  33,  76,  80,  174,  210,  263,  298  and  358.  Meets  4th 
Sunday,  1901  5th  Ave.    J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PRICE  LIST 

Charter  and  Outfit  $15-00 

Charter    2.00 

Seal    4.50 

Labels,  per  50  35 

Official  Letter  Heads,  per  pad  70 

Official  Envelopes,  per  100   1.00 

Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed  Envelopes,  per  doz  25 

Membership  Book,  Small    1.00 

Membership  Book,  Clasp    1.25 

Report  Sheets,  per  doz  40 

Short  Form  Reports,  per  doz  60 

Book  of  Withdrawal  Cards  60 

Secretary  Order  Book  35 

Secretary  Receipt  Book  3  5 

Triplicate  Receipt  Book   35 

Working  Permits,  per  book  35 

Membership  Application  Blanks,  per  doz  25 

Treasurer  Cash  Book   1.00 

Book  Solicitor  Certificates   50 

Book  Contractor  Certificates  50 

Constitution   15 


OF  SUPPLIES 

Book  of  Apprentice  Indentures  I  .50 

Manual   50 

Due  Stamps,  per  100  15 

Rolled  Gold  Lapel  Button  50 

Adjustable  Dating  Stamp  50 

Ink  Pad  2^5 

Transfers,  per  pad  50 

Statements  of  Indebtedness  Pad  35 

Arrearage  Notices,  per  pad  50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     100  pages   3.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     150  pages   4.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     200  pages   5.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     300  pages   7.00 

Fin.  Sec  Ledger,     4  00  pages   8.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     500  pages   12.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     600  pa.ges   14.25 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     700  pages   20.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     800  pages   23.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    '900  pages   25.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1000  pages   27..50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1500  pages   38.00 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LAST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


1  Columbus.  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  E.  Chest- 

nut St.,  Room  425.  J.  Warren  Limes,  1901  Aberdeen 
Ave.    Phone  Kenmore  0522-R. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Meets  Mon.,   8   p.  m.,  Plasterers' 

Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.  Tel.  PRos.  0508.  Floyd  Noble,  Sec, 
Plasterers'  Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave. 

4  Scranton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Room  210 

Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden  St.  C.  F. 
Hartman,  1032  Pittston  Ave. 

5  Detroit,  Mich. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at  3111 

Elmwood  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m. 
Owen  Stone,  4457  17th  St. 

8  Des  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 

sembly Hall,  216  Locust  St.  O.  E.  Simpson,  1351 
Tiffin  St. 

9  Washington,  D.  C. — Meets  Mon.,  721  Sixth  St.,  N.  W. 

Timothy  A.  Hill,  228  11th  St.,  N.  E.    Phone,  L-848. 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 

808-10  Walnut  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 
Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.,  308  A  East  Clarence  St.  Phone, 
Locust  1956.  Chas.  Duerr,  Cor.  Sec,  3343  N.  20th 
St.    Gust  Miels,  Fin.  Sec,  3566  N.  19th  St. 

11  Norfolk,  Va. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Eagles'    Home,  630 

Botetourt  St.  H.  J.  Miller,  348  W.  12th  St.  Tel., 
25129. 

12  Duluth,  Minn. — Meets  3d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem., 

119  W.  2nd  St.    J.  D.  Meldahl,  1824  E.  10th  St. 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — ^Meets  Mou..  42  Exchange  St.  Chas. 

H.  Carey,  Jr.,  110  Millbank  St.  Phone,  Genesee 
6613-M. 

15  New  Castle,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Residence, 

H.  W.  Uber,  R.  D.  2,  Box  604.  Phone,  (Bell) 
5299. 

18  Louisville,   Ky. — Meets    2d  and   4th  Tues.,    644  So. 

Shelby  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed.  Geo.  Kettler,  717 
E.  Jacobs  St. 

19  Joliet,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Schoette's  Hall,  127 

E.  Jefferson  St.  L.  F.  Buell,  106  Knox  PI.  Tel.  1625-R. 

20  Springfield,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tern., 

6  E.  Washington  St.  Albert  Carter,  334  So.  Wesley 
Ave.,  R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone,  Cap.  1818. 

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

•5th  and  Edmond  St.    Phil.  Jones,  3415  Monterey  St. 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Thurs.,  847 

Main  St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.  Arthur  Myers,  237 
Brewster  St.    Phone,  5-7280. 

24  Toledo,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Kapp's  Hall, 

3d  flr.,  413  Summit  St.  L.  A.  Moffitt,  1738  Macom- 
ber  St.    Phone  Forest  4499-W. 

25  Springfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St.  L.  A.  Moquin,  B.  A., 
140  Orchard  St.  Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec,  47  Mason  St. 
Phone,  4-6020. 

26  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

516  W.  California  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues..  7:30 
p.  m.    O.  Jones,  1612  W.  32d  St. 

27  Kansas   City,   Mo. — Meets   1st  and   3d   Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every 
Fri.  5  to  6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.  Elwood  Eahe,  3033 
Elmwood  Ave.    Phone,  Linwood  3085. 

28  Youngstown,  Ohio — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m., 

317  1/2  W.  Federal  St.  Phone,  94934  Auto.  A.  W. 
Butts,  28  S.  Whitney  Ave.    Phone,  Auto  74987. 


29  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Meets  Mon.,  4  N.  Florida  Ave. 

Bus.  Agt's  office,  2424  Atlantic  Ave.  Phone,  Marine 
4601.  Hours  8  to  9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy,  206  No. 
First  St.,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Hdqts., 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat.,  10  a.  m.  Ora  A.  Kress,  801  E.  5th  St.  Home 
Phone,  Garfield  2584-J. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.,  Caledonia 

Bldg.,  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paille,  714^  Chicopee 
St.,  Williamsett,  Mass.    Tel.,  6893-R. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall, 

246  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St. 
Tel.  Bidwell  5428-W. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumb- 

ers' Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00 
p.  m.  Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg., 
1901  5th  Ave.    Phone,  Atlantic  8487. 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Federation  Hall, 

120  W.  Berry  St.  W.  G.  Davis,  451  Boltz  St.  Phone 
Harrison  37521. 

36  Peoria,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Room  4,  Lab. 
Tem.,  Jackson  and  Jefferson  Sts.  Chas.  Wyre,  2712 
Prospect  Rd. 

38  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. — Meets 
Fri.,  8:30  P.  M.,  Moose  Lodge  Bldg.,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  J.  W.  Schmid,  8828  138th  St.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  Jamaica  6-4089. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Meets   1st   and    3d    Tues.,  Room 

9,  2d  flr.  Paperhangers'  Hall,  251/2  West  Washing- 
ton St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128  E.  North  St.  Tel., 
Irvington  6855. 

40  Anderson,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  918  Main 

St.,  Plumbers'  Hall.  Chas.  Morehead,  E.  10th  St. 
R.  R.  4. 

42  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  540  Maple 

Ave.  Earl  Clyde,  B.  A.,  4104  Clayton  Ave.  Tel. 
O.  L.  6027.  R.  A.  Jones,  Sec,  1735  W.  39th  St. 
Tel.,  V.  E.  5147. 

43  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  B.  Taylor,  2527  Alden  St. 

44  Evansville,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  8th 

and  Main  Sts.  Warren  Jameson,  625  S.  Harlan 
Ave. 

46  New  York  City. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Bohemian 

Natl.  Hall,  321  E.  73d  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  1st  and  3d 
Fri.  Sec.  at  hall  daily  8  to  4:30,  except  Thurs.  Wal- 
ter Matthew.s,  321  E.  73d  St.    Tel.,  Butterfield  7109. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  1228  Walnut  St.  W.  A.  Lane,  Sec,  3920  Tap- 
pan  Ave.    Geo.  A.  Cordon,  B.  A.,  465  Warner  St. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  R.  6. 

Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.  W.  T.  David- 
son, P.  O.  Box  121,  323  Adelaid  St. 

49  Pueblo,  Colo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  5,  Lab.  Tem., 

Victoria  and  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dunlap,  1202  Brown 
Ave. 

51  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  B.  T. 

C.  Hall,  2108  Main  St.  H.  E.  Whitmire,  pro  tem., 
2474  Willow  Ave. 

52  Utica,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.    Frank  F.  Per- 

cacciante,  1466  Nye  Ave.    Phone,  Dial  24768. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon..  Balis  Hall, 

1614  Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 
Balis  Hall,  1614  Ridge  Ave.  James  Leyden,  Fin.  Sec, 
2013  E.  Loney  St.  Walter  S.  Hurst,  B.  A.,  2260  No. 
12th  St.    Phone,  Columbia  5899. 
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54  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  8  p.  m.  Ex. 

Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7  p.  m.  W.  A.  Himstreet, 
414  Labor  Temple. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Memphis 

Lab.  Tem.,  565  Beale  St.  E.  W.  Brinkmeyer,  1084 
Kney  St. 

57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Tues.  of  mo.,  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  53  State  St.,  Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St. 

62  New  Orleans,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  before  local 
7:30  p.  m.,  2d  and  4th  Wed.  A.  G.  Siegel,  3135 
Milan  St. 

63  Richmond,  Va. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  T.  Duggan,  Tap- 
panock  Highway,  Box  173,  Ellerson,  Va. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111. — Meets  3d  Wed.,  B.  T.  Hall.  5th 

St.  at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  M.  J.  Gray,  106  S. 
Second  St.,  Belleville,  111. 

65  San    Francisco,    Calif.  —  Meets    1st    and    3d  Fri., 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex. 
Bd.  meets  every  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  Jas. 
Healey,  Sec,  1017  Alabama  St.  Phone  Val.  8120. 
E.  K.  Rhodes,  B.  A.,  49  Julian  Ave.  Phone  Under- 
bill 9189. 

66  Trenton,  N.  J. — Meets  Thurs.  evening,  cor.  Lab.  Ly- 

ceum, 151  Mercer  St.  Chris  Beckmann,  308  Hewitt 
Ave.,  Deutzville  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

Bldg.,  538  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and  4th  Tues. 
P.  W.  Mullane,  300  Van  Nostrand  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Club,  1031  17th  St.  S.  A.  O'Day,  R.  2,  Box  168, 
Edgewater,  Colo. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Meets  2d    and    4th    Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  5th  and  Walnut  St.  C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  No. 
14th  St.,  R.  R.  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m.,  35  So. 

Howard  St.  F.  E.  Bedor,  294  W.  Exchange  St.  Phone, 
Blackstone  2303. 

72  Boston,  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  47  Hanover 

St.  Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Wed.  M.  John  English, 
Sec,  16  Glenside  Ave.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Tel. 
Jamaica  2265  .  John  P.  Cook,  B.  A.,  Res.  Tel.  Arling- 
ton 4217-W.  Office,  47  Hanover  St.  Tel.  Capitol 
5403. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Meets  Thurs.,  8  p.  m..  Unity  Hall, 

Page  Ave.  and  Grand.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  9:30  a.  m. 
to  12  noon.  Chas.  T.  Webster,  Fin  Sec,  2042A  Yale 
Ave.    H.  J.  Hagen,  B.  A.,  4005  Lexington  Ave. 

74  Chicago,  111. — Meets  Fri.,  Lathers'  Hall,  731  So.  West- 

ern Ave.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.,  7  p.  m.  Edward  Menard, 
Fin.  Sec,  731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.,  West  2372-3. 
Frank  A.  Wilke,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  5222  Liano  Ave. 

75  Baltimore,  Md. — Meets  Thurs.,  Gayette  Theatre  Bldg., 

Bait,  and  Holiday  Sts.  Wm.  E.  Pennington,  2514 
E.  Federal  St. 

76  Sharon,  Pa- — Meets    2d    Tues.,    79    West    State  St. 

T.  H.  Bradley,  290  Sharpsville  Ave. 

77  Everett,  Wash. — ^^Meets  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  Lom- 

bard Ave.    Fred.  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem., 

62  Madison  St.,  Hall  No.  5.  A.  E.  Boudreau,  172 
Tower  Ave. 

79  Worcester,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

62  Madison  St..  Hall  (No.  5.  W.  J.  Gagner,  50  Can- 
terbury St. 

80  Charleroi,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs..  New  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall  at  5th  and  Washington  Ave.  Ellis  R. 
Stickle,  R.  D.  2,  Perryopolis,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

4  6  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mobray,  3851  Blanche  St. 
Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 


82  South  Bend,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Cen.  Lab. 

Hall,  315  So.  Michigan  St.  B.  F.  Mitchell,  919  E. 
Madison  St.     Phone.  2-8212. 

83  Fresno,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  534  Chestnut  Ave. 

R.  E.  Linderstrand,  534  Chestnut  Ave.  Phone,  2-4366. 

84  Superior,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Hall.    Ed.  Lund. 

1908  Lamborn  Ave. 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed..  Lab.  Insti- 

tute. 955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon., 
8  p.  m.  Wm.  Van  Blarcom.  Sec.  P.  T..  128  Burnett 
St. 

87  Reading,  Pa. — Meets    1st  and    3d   Tues.,   87  Orioles 

Bldg.,  South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker,  235  Sterley 
St.,  Shillington,  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Calif. — Meets  Mon.,  Castle  Hall,  12th  and 

Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.  eve.,  same  place.  Henry 
Weisenhaus,  398  60th  St.    Phone,  Piedmont  6736-J. 

90  Lawrence,  Mass. —Meets  3d  Mon.,  Bldg.  Tr.  Hall, 

Concord  St.  Alexander  Adams,  21  Kirk  St.,  Methuen, 
Mass. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Fraternal 
Hall,  3051/2  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder,  S-511 
Haven  St.    Phone.  Lakeview  0863. 

96  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Room  8,  Berman  Blk., 

Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis  Rd.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth 89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont.  Canada.— Meets  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  167 

Church  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Al- 
bert Dearlove,  26  Cloverdale  Rd.     Plione,  Ju  8967. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.  nights,  520 
Washington  St.,  Labor  Tem.  F.  W.  Richardson,  care 
of  Lynn  Bldg.  Trades  Council,  Labor  Temple,  520 
Washington  St. 

100  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs. 
Ex.  lid.  meets  every  Tues.,  Lab-  Tem.,  27  Mt.  Vernon 
Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  David  Christie.  52  Alder 
St..  Yonkers.  N.  Y.    Phone,  4013-W. 

102  Newark,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Union  Lab. 

Hall,  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Mon.  Wm. 
Hutchinson,  B.  A.,  4  9  Cedar  Ave.,  Phone,  Market 
2-6918.  John  J.  Vohden,  Jr.,  Sec,  2026  Kay  Ave., 
Union,  N.  J.     Phone,  Unionville  2-0979. 

103  Chicago   Heights,  111. — Meets   1st   Mon.,  Trades  and 

Labor  Hall,  1617  Vincennes  Ave.  G.  F.  Michael,  223 
W.  16th  Place.    Phone,  C.  H.  660-R. 

104  Seattle,  Wash. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Room  318.  R. 

A.  Burke,  Lab.  Tem. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Grand 

Rapids  Labor  Temple  Assoc.,  415  Ottawa  Ave.,  N.  W. 
R.  E.  Vanderhoff,  1159  Third  St. 

106  Plainfield.  N.  J. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Tues.,  Trades 

Council  Hall,  Front  St.  H.  Swartz,  11  New  Walnut 
St.,  North  Plainfield,  N.  J.    Phone,  Pld.  6-3256. 

107  Hammond,    Ind. — Meets    2d    Tues.,    Hammond  Lab. 

Tem.,  Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.  V.  A.  Winkley,  6403 
Jefferson  Ave.     Hammond  5926-M. 

108  Wilmington,  Del. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Columbus 

Hall,  3rd  and  Walnut  Sts.  Neal  A.  Breslin,  1409 
Oak  St.    Phone,  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento,  Calif. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  8th  and 

I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hessinger,  Fin.  Sec,  3324  35th  St. 
Ed.  Sands,  Rec  Sec,  1003  G  St. 

110  Kankakee,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Odd 

Fellows  Hall,  Chicago  and  Court  Sts.  Frank  Erzin- 
ger,  R.  No.  2. 

111  Madison,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  309  W. 

Johnston  St.    Jerome  B.  White,  727  Clark  St. 

113  Sioux  City,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  910  Pierce 

St.,  W.    C  Kearns,  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rockford,  111. — Meets   2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 

114  So.  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst,  344  King  St. 

115  Cedar   Rapids,   la. — Meets   2d  and   4th   Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  90  1st  Ave. 
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116  Passaic,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  Sd  Tues.,  Carpenters' 1 
Hall,  167  Jefferson  St.,  corner  Hover  Ave.  Nicholas 
Hallahan,  83  Hope  Ave. 

120  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Machin- 

ists' Hall,  cor.  Jay  and  Franklin  St.  Louis  Beverly, 
17  Marshall  Ave.    Phone  2-1045.. 

121  Aurora,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tern.,  E. 

Main  St.    A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  246  1/^  Main 

St.    C.  H.  Cody,  109  Pine  St.    Phone,  1959-W. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  26,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  Centre  St.    John  Carr,  132  Lawrence  St. 

125  Waterbury,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  44  Scovill  St.    Fred  Duphiney,  40  Edwin  Ave. 

126  Canton,  Ohio. — Meets  Mon.,  117  McCiirdy  Bldg.  Wm. 

Watterson,  Sec.  P.  T.,  1425  Piper  Ct.,  N.  W.  Tel., 
25645.  ^ 

131  Saginaw,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Bricklayers' 

Hall,  3d  floor,  cor.  Gennessee  and  Park  Ave.  A.  A. 
Baumler,  250  Hermansan  St.  Phone,  Federal  710-W. 

132  Topeka,  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Phone, 
31490. 

134  Jackson,  Mich. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 

Theatre,  230  E.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner, 
2012  Le  Roy  St. 

135  Harrisburg,   111. — Meets    1st   and    3d    Mon.,  Midcalf 

Bldg.    Paul  Parks,  628  W.  Church  St. 

136  Omaha,  Neb. — Meets   1st  and  3d  Wed.     Ex.  Bd-,  7 

p.  m..  Wed.,  Musicians'  Hall,  bet.  15th  and  16th  Sts. 
on  Capitol  Ave.    M.  H.  Plotts,  2706  Fowler  Ave. 

138  Olympia,   Wash. — Meets    1st   and    3d    Thurs.,  Bldg. 

Trades  Hall.    Percy  Wilson,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Box  27. 

139  Fall  River,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  Cascade  Bldg.,  So. 

Main  St.     Alderic  Bernier,  40  Albion  St. 

140  Dallas,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 

F.  E.  Bundy,  801  N.  Beckley  Ave. 

141  Bellingham,   Wash. — Meets   1st   Tues.     Roy  Brown, 

2315  Queen  St. 

142  Waltham,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m-, 

Hibernian  Hall,  Main  St.  Michael  Mooney,  27  Li- 
berty St. 

143  Paterson,   N.    J. — Meets   1st   and    3d   Thurs.,  Malta 

Hall,  Ward  St.  Frank  Holt,  B.  A.,  286  Market  St. 
Jacob  Klepper,  Fin.  Sec,  658  21st  Ave. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

72  No.  Second  St-  R.  A.  Judson,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Ballard  4516-J. 

145  Hamilton,  Ont..  Canada. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs., 

New  Lab.  Tem.,  Catherine  St.  near  Gore.  Forest  A. 
Wesley,  229  Gibson  Ave. 

147  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. — Meets    2d   and       i  .Mon., 

Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.  E.  E.  Lee,  266  Hrri  ..rd  Ave., 
West  Kildonan,  Winnipeg. 

148  Shamokin,  Pa. — Meets  last  Thurs.  of  n  o  .  19  No.  6th 

St.    G.  E.  Shoop,  19  N.  6th  St. 

151  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tuci.,  Lab-  Tem. 
John  Conway,  309  E.  Taylor  St. 

154  Lawton,  Okla. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  1010  !  Ave.     C.  P. 

Voung,  1010  I  Ave. 

155  Tacoma,  Wash. — Meets  every  Tues.,  8  p    n..  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  1012  i/i  So.  Tacoma  Ave.    C.  J.  I.antz,  502 
9th  St.  S.  W.,  Puyallup,  Wash. 
158  Dutiuque,  Iowa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  c.ir-ion- 
teiV  Hall,  9th  and  Locust  St.    Dennis  McGraiii,  Sib 
Main  St. 

161  Lincoln,  Neb. — Meets   2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem. 
C.  H.  Judah,  pro  tem.,  .',166  Starr  St.    Tel.,  M  1606. 


62  Haekensack,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  36  Ber- 
gen St.    G.  E.  Barber,  124  Prospect  PL,  Rutherford, 
N.  J. 

165  La  Porte,  Ind. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Labor  Hall  at  Madison 

and  Lincoln  Way.    H.  T.  Lange,  112  "A"  St. 

166  Albany,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tern-, 

Beaver  St.  Harold  Hay,  Sec,  471  Central  Ave. 
Phone,  6-6599. 

168  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Horn 
Bldg.,  261  So.  Main  St.    Paul  A.  Farber,  173  Par- 

rish  St. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  German  Club 

House,  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  Harry  Limes,  189  Clin- 
ton Ave.,  Elyria,  O.    Phone,  38283. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  1231  Locust  St.    R.  L.  Smith,  431  Dawson  Ave. 

173  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  271  High  St.  Julius  Martinusen,  Rec. 
Sec,  Box  103,  Fords,  N.  J.  Tel.,  Perth  Amboy 
963-W.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B.  A.,  Box  301,  Fords, 
N.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  332-W. 

174  New  Kensington,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Beigle 

Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Reimer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel.,  1978-M. 

176  Pittsfield,  Mass.- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Electricians' 
Hall,  No.  Union  Bldg.,  311  North  St.  F.  M.  Olsted, 
940  Holmes  Rd.    Phone  1932-W.K. 

185  Wichita,  Kan. — Meets  every  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Lab. 
Tem.    K.  R.  King,  1236  Bitting  Ave. 

190  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  614 
First  Ave.  No.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  614 
First  Ave.,  No.  Tel.  Ge.  2452.  Walter  Frank,  3544 
44th  Ave.,  So. 

192  Galesburg,  111. — Meets  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  52  N. 
Prairie  St.    O.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks  St. 

197  Rock  Island,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Indus- 
trial Home,  21st  and  3d  Ave.  R.  A.  Hendrickson, 
1629  10th  St.,  Moline,  111. 

202  Champaign,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Hall,  333  N.  Tremont  St.  Wm.  F.  Betz,  106  No. 
Fair  Ave.    Phone,  2242. 

203  Springfield.  Mo. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Thurs.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  3151/2  Boonville  Ave.  Orie  Miller,  914 
W.  Locust  St.    Phone,  8579. 

205  Edmonton.  Alta.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri., 
Lab.  Hall.    Harry  Langner,  8534  88th  St. 

207  Vancouver    B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 

Holden  Bldg.,  Room  209.  Ex.  Bd.  Sat.,  3  p.  m.  F. 
C.  Macey,  245  6  W.  7th  Ave. 

208  Reno,  Nevada. — Meets  2d  Thurs.,  8  p.  m.,  9  Water  St. 

Frank  Mahoney,  9  Water  St. 

209  La  Salle,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun..  1325  Peoria  St.,  Peru. 

111.    LeRoy  B.  Liesse.  llllVz  Water  St..  Peru,  111. 

210  Washington,   Pa. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Wed..   48  No. 

Main  St.    Jas.  A.  Zook.  427  Houston  St. 

211  Springfield.    Ohio. — Meets    1st   and    3d    Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  138  W.  High  St.  Thos.  L.  Russell.  421  W. 
Pleasant  St. 

212  Missoula,  Mont.— Meets  1st  Sun.,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

Z.  H.  Colder,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

213  Newark,  Ohio.— Meets  1st  Mon..  115  W.  Church  St. 

J.  V/.  Kennedy.  115  W.  Church  St. 
215  New  Haven.  Conn.— Meets    3d    Fri.,  Trade  Council 
Hall,  215  Meadow  St.    Edwin  Balliet,  731  Elm  St. 
Tel.,  7-9929. 

217  Williamsport,  Pa.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri..  426  Mul- 
berry St.    F.  E.  Hunt.  423  Mulberry  St. 
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2  20  Aberdeen,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Carpen- 
ters' Hall,  E.  First  St.  Frank  Boyd,  2756  Wishkah 
Rd..  Rt.  1. 

221  Calgary,  Alta.,  Canada — T.  H.  Balrd,  105  9th  Ave., 

N.  W. 

222  Danville,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri..  Lab.  Tern.    W.  E.  Pey- 

ton, B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  Lincoln  Peter- 
son, 829  E.  Harrison  St. 

224  Houston,  Texas. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Fri.,   Bell  and 

Louisiana  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  intervening  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.    1.  F.  Chapin,  709  Archer  St. 

225  Kenosha,  Wis- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Dania  Hall, 

1310  63d  St.    Lester  E.  Thompson,  6912  Sheridan  Rd. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Electricians' 
Hall,  4th  flr.  Tuloma  Bldg.,  Second  and  Cheyenne 
Sts.    T.  L.  Maddock,  2511  Federal  Drive. 

230  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.    G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

232  Racine,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Union  Hall,  Wiscon- 
sin St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.  H.  M.  Olson,  2  60  3 
Olive  St. 

234  Atlanta,  Ga. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  .p.  m.,  cor.  Piedmont 
and  Auburn  Aves.  Jack  Bailey,  1089  Harwell  St., 
N.  W. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  7:30 
p.  m.,  1104  N.  11th  St.  D.  F.  Endicott,  421  Va  S.  High 
St. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.— Meets  3d  Thurs.,  427  Orchard  St. 

A.  L.  Fautley,  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

244  Brooklyn — Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  N.  Y. — Meets 

Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Brownsville  Labor  Lyceum,  229  Sack- 
man  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw. 
J.  Anglim,  3402  Ave.  L,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

246  Lowell,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Oddfellows'  Bldg.,  Mid- 
dlesex St.    Charles  L.  Chase,  764  Gorham  St. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  5  South 
St.  Jos.  Hope,  6  Sylvan  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tel., 
Summit  6-3947-J. 

252  San  Bernardino,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7 
p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.  Ex.  Bd.,  12:30  p.  m.,  Sat.,  Lab. 
Tem.  O.  F.  Gregory,  Sec,  1098  Waterman  Ave. 
Phone  28306. 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Chapman 
Bldg.,  Elm  and  Pleasant  Sts.  James  Lord,  328 
Ashley  Blvd. 

258  Billings,  Mont. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Cooks'  and 

Waiters'  Hall.    A.  S.  Kerr,  215  Lewis  Ave. 

259  Granite  City,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Tr.  City 

Central  Trades  Council  Hall.,  Niedringham  Ave  and 
State  St.    J.  C.  Alexander,  2406  Adams  St. 

260  San  Diego,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

621  6th  St.  R.  D.  Hunter.  4466  Central  Ave-  Ran- 
dolph 4667. 

262  Nashville,  Tenn. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  ni..  Lab.  Tem., 

212  8th  Ave.  No.  W.  E.  Marshall,  Robertson  Avo. 
R.  No.  4,  care  of  G.  M.  Pruitt. 

263  New  Brighton,   Pa. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Fri.,  Paint- 

ers' Hall,  W.  Bridgewater.     Harry  Filer,  Act.  Sec, 

1311  Penn  Ave. 

268  San  Rafael,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon..  7  p.  m.,  316  B  St. 
J.  O.  Dahl.  20  5  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Cal.  Tel., 
Mill  Valley  1045. 

275  Hamilton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.  Sherman 

T.  Clear,  1344  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Hall,  3101/2  W.  4th  St.  Chas.  L.  Jolls,  Route  No.  8. 
Phone,  4174-J. 

278  San  Mateo,  Calif.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Bldg.  Tr. 
Hall.    H.  i).  Gretton,  321  Grand  Blvd.    Phone  6903. 


27  9  Joplin,  Mo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  6 
Joplin  St.    E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 

281  Boise,  Idaho. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem. 

M.  C.  Garrett,  R.  D.  No.  5. 

282  Yakima,  Wash. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  115  E.  "A" 

St.,  Room  6.  Phone,  3825.  F.  W.  Sherbondy,  R.  F. 
D.  4.    Res.,  1401  Queene  Ave.    Tel.,  1653-L. 

286  Stamford,  Conn. — Meets  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall,  Gay 
St.  Harry  G.  Johnfion,  Mead's  Point,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

292  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Room 
26,  Lab.  Tem.,  18  Alderson  St.  E.  V.  Strieker,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  39E. 

295  Erie,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues,   1701   State  St. 

Raymond  G.  Daub,  642  E.  25th  St.    Tel.  X  14-413. 

296  Meriden,  Conn.— Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Meriden  Bldg.  Tr. 

Council  Hall,  Colony  St.,  8  to  9  p.  m.  Jos.  Andreoui, 
113  Columbia  St.     Phone,  2606. 

298  Uniontown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Fraternal 

Home,  opp.  Court  House.  C.  C.  Warner,  Upper  Mid- 
dletown.  Pa. 

299  Sheboygan,   Wis. — Meet,'   1st  Fri.,  Lab.   Union  Hall. 

632  N.  8th  St.  S.  Jolke,  Fin  Sec,  1718  S.  12th  St. 
Elmer  Haack,  B.  A.,  1227  Georgia  Ave. 

300  Bakersfield,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and    4th    Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  21st  and  I  St.    Day  H.  Johnsen,  R  6,  Box  180. 

301  San  Antonio,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  W.  Powers,  339  Kayton  Ave. 

302  Vallejo,  Calif. — Meets  l.^t  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  314  Vir- 

ginia St.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
2,  Box  2040,  Napa,  Cal.  Phone,  738-J,  Napa.  A.  L. 
Lawrence,  B.  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone,  581-J 
Vallejo. 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall, 
cor.  7th  and  Central.  M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave., 
So. 

308  New  York  City,  N.  Y. — Meets    2d    Wed.     Ex.  Bd. 

every  Mon.,  210  E.  104th  St.  A.  J.  Hughes,  267 
Park  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

309  Jamestown,   N.    Y. — Meets    2d   and   4th    Tues-,  Car- 

penters' Hall,  16  E.  3d  St.  Claus  Ross,  15  Cow- 
den  PI. 

311  Amarillo,  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
Wm.  H.  Gosnell,  R.  3.  Box  596  E. 

313  Columbia,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  Lab.  Tem., 
North  Sth  St.  and  Broadway.  J.  D.  Sims,  Lab.  Tem., 
No.  8th  St.  and  Broadway. 

315  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Mon- 
ument National,  1182  St.  Lawrence  St.,  Room  11, 
B.  T.  C.  and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  Dominique. 
Frank  J.  Horan,  34  60  Berri  St.  Phone,  Harbour 
4497. 

319  Muskegon,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  2  p.  m., 
Bld^'.  Trades  Hall.  Clyde  L.  Brunette,  330  E.  Wal- 
ton Ave. 

326  Little  Rock,  Ark. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  213%  W. 
2nd  St.,  3rd  floor.    F.  H.  Laster,  901  W.  4th  St. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.    Archie  B.  Darling,  Box  1125. 

332  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab. 
Hall,  Courtney  St.  John  B.  White,  Doncaster  Dr., 
Mt.  Tolmie,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

336  Quincy,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem.,  9th 
St.    H.  G.  McClellan,  530  Lind  St. 

34  0  Lexington,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 
No.  Broadway.    Gibson  Irvin,  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. — Meets   2d  and  4th   Fri.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Geo.  Anderson,  305  Kossuth  St. 

345  Miami,  Fla. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  1st 

Ave.    A.  W.  Dukes,  31  N.  W.  33d  St. 
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346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  812 
Maine  St.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  Albert  Webster,  Fin. 
Sec,  122  H  St.,  Belmar,  N.  J.  Stanley  O'Hoppe, 
B.  A.,  1128  Monroe  Ave.    Tel.,  5882  Asbury  Park. 

350  Portsmouth,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Carr 
Bid?.,  2d  floor  from  First  National  Bank.  Wm.  D. 
Tilton,  2123  7th  St. 

3  53  Santa  Monica,  Calif.- — Meets  'Fri.,  Eagles  Club,  Main 
and  Ashland  Aves.,  Ocean  Park,  Calif.  Earl  Beem, 
659  Vernon  Ave.,  Venice,  Calif.    Phone,  66159. 

357  Bartlesville,  Okla. — Meets  1st  Men.,  Painters'  Hall. 

Wm.  R.  Boyd.,  710  So.  Creek  Ave.    Phone,  2419-W. 

358  Johnstown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Mon.,  Room  5, 

Ruth  Blk.,  Clinton  St.  Geo.  B.  Thomas,  R.  D.  No.  5, 
Box  355.    Phone,  2209-Y. 

359  Providence,  R.  I- — Meets  1st  Mon.,  B.  T.  C.  Hall,  71 

Richmond  St.  Edmund  C.  Kagan,  34  Webb  St., 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

360  London,  Ont.,  Canada — Meets  4th  Thurs.,  Trades  & 

Labor  Hall,  cor.  Dundas  and  Richmond.  Sam  Miller, 
863  Adelaide  St.,  Sub.  P.  O.  No.  11. 

364  Waco,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Wed-,  Tietz  Hotel,  7th  and 
Franklin  Ave.    W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box  203. 

371  Pocatello,  Idaho. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab. 
Tem.    Dewitt  Moffitt,  633  N.  Grant  Ave. 

374  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m. 
Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  30  North 
3d  Ave.    R.  W.  Routt,  Rt.  1,  Box  264. 

378  Marion,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  9  a.  m..  Silver's  Hall, 

114  N.  Market.  Floyd  Borden,  2040  Wall  St.,  Mur- 
physboro.  111.    Tel.,  67. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  7:30 

p.  m.,  Hall  No.  3.    Alex  Cook.  2  S.  Salinas  St. 

380  Salem,   Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,   Salem  Tr.  and  Lab. 

Council,  4  55  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock,  1710  Trade 
St.    Phone  2049-J. 

382  Camden,  N.  J. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Fri.,  Plasterers' 

Hall,  523  Benson  St.    A.  J.  Campbell,  608  Vine  St. 

383  Flint,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed-,  Alvord  Bldg., 

Court  and  Saginaw  St.     A.    G.    Bigelow,    Box  60, 
Grand  Blanc,  Mich. 
386  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  No.  1 
Washington  St.     B.  A.  Barrenger,  886-A  Main  St. 
Phone,  331-W. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.,  112  No.  Washington  St.  Tom  A.  Danzek,  523 
Cherry  St.,  Box  981,  Station  A. 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m., 
at  Carpenters'  Hall,  112  and  114  Lake  St.  Henry 
Warren,  239  Chapman  PI.    Plione  5526-J. 

394  Tucson,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs..  Lab.  Tem., 
38  W.  Congress  St.    C.  L.  Williams,  407  N.  Fremont. 

39  5  Warren,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  31 V2  N. 
Park  Ave.  J.  A.  Miller,  444  First  St.  Phone,  1855-W. 

398  Glendale,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m..  Central  Lab. 
Hall,  134%  No.  Maryland  Ave.  J.  A.  Reimer,  2244 
Laverna  Ave.,  Eagle  Rock,  Calif.  Phone,  Cleve. 
62915. 

401  Allentown,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 
N.  6th  St.  Harry  Frey,  7221/^  Whitehall  St.  Phone, 
25576. 

406  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. — Meets  every  Sat.,  517  E.  8th 

St.    H.  E.  Sharp,  517  S.  E.  8th  St. 

407  Austin,  Tex. — Russell  Lemaire,  2203  Nueces  St. 

411  Palo  Alto,  Calif.^ — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Wed.,  Community 
House.  A.  J.  Kelley,  Station  A,  Box  8.  Res.,  7 
Military  Way,  Baron  Park.    Phone,  6209. 

413  Norwalk,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Community  Hall, 
Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn.  Chas.  A.  Brown, 
No.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — Meets  Ist  Men.,  Lab.  Tem.,  cor. 
9th  and  Walnut  Ave.  Earle  H.  Johnson,  General 
Delivery. 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m., 
Lab.  Tem.,  314 1^  Sycamore  St.  W.  A.  Mateer,  426 
Church  St.,  Box  1229. 

422  Battle  Creek,  Mich. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  20  W.  Michigan  Ave.  A.  F.  Wood,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  8,  Box  5A.  O.  B.  Crandall,  B.  A.,  106  Wiltshire 
Ave.,  R.  D.  8.  Phone  9072. 

423  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada — Meets  1st  Wed.    E.  W.  Desjar- 

dins,  103  Nicholas  St. 

424  Abilene,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  Lab.  Tem.,  280  Pine 

St.    T.  D.  CranfiU,  1042  Poplar  St. 

429  Harrisburg,  Pa- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Union  Hall, 
223  Market  St.  E.  C.  Schlosser,  Shell  and  Poplar 
Sts.,  Box  No.  1,  Progress,  Pa. 

434  Merced,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d    Mon.,    Room  20, 

Shaffer  Bldg.,  17th  St.  Guy  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Box  36,  36  Garard  Ave. 

435  Shreveport,  La. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Painters' 

Hall,  over  Capitol  Theatre,  Milam  St.  W.  T.  Troe- 
gel,  4125  San  Jacinto  St. 

438  iMedford,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  N.  Grape  St. 

W.  J.  Roberts,  720  W.  2d  St.    Phone,  1528-J. 

439  Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8 

p.  m.,  3  Ouellette  Ave.  W.  L.  Hall,  1054  Marentette 
Ave. 

440  Santa  Ana,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  415 1^ 

West  4th  St.  Amos  Huntzinger,  R.  5,  Box  65B.  Tel. 
Newport  629-W.    Care  of  B.  C.  Wilson. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  452  Ocean 

View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Cal.  C.  F.  Snyder,  452 
Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Cal. 

443  Steubenville,  Ohio. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Wed.,  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall,  N.  4th  St.  C.  O.  Howard,  Dresden 
Ave.,  Lincoln  Heights. 

446  Elgin,  111. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Union  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 
3rd  floor.    E.  Sederstram,  325  Raymond  St. 

449  Visalia,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  209  N.  Fort  St. 
Harry  J.  Starrett,  Rt.  2,  Box  61,  Lemoore,  Calif. 

45  5  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8  p.  m., 
Lab.  Tem.,  Gardenia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo.  E. 
Harbold,  Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

460  Ventura,  Calif. — Meets  2d  Wed.  each  mo.,  705  East 
Maine  St.  B.  W.  Johnson,  8231/2  Maine  St.,  Santa 
Paula,  Calif. 

464  Harlingen,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sun.,  A.  T.  Sal- 
isbury office,  W.  Harrison  Blvd.  Lloyd  McNeil,  R. 
No.  1,  1222  W.  Harrison  Blvd. 

474  Santa  Maria,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  8  p.  m., 
Eagles'  Hall,  Broadway  at  Chapel  St.  H.  R.  Reed, 
310  W.  Fesler  St.    Phone,  531-W. 

478  Wenatchee,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri..  Farmers' 

Union  Hall,  Wenatchee  Ave.  F.  L.  Presnell,  526  No. 
Wenatchee  Ave.    Tel.,  258  Red. 

479  Spring  Valley.  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri..  Colum- 

bia Firemen's  Hall.  Geo.  Boudreau,  19  Highland 
Ave.,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

481  Winona,  Minn.— Meets  2d  Mon.  at  Eureka  Hall,  4th 

and  Center  Sts.  S.  C.  Hemshrot,  Res.,  201  10th  St., 
S.  E.,  Rochester,  Minn.  Mail  address,  P.  O.  Box  66, 
Rochester,  Minn. 

482  Monroe,  La. — Meets  Sun.,  9  a.  m..  Carpenters'  Hall, 

107  So.  Grand.    Geo.  W.  Forkey,  524  So.  Grand  St. 

483  St.   Paul,   Minn.— Arthur  Nyberg,    873   E.   Rose  St. 

Phone.  Tower  6740. 

484  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 


MABK 


W-O-I  Concrete  Nafls 

FOR  CORNER  BEADS 

The    Original    Hardened    Nail  Which 

Drives  Into  Hard  Concrete.  Pat.  No. 

1660142 

Look  for  Registered  Trade  Mark  on  the  Nail  Head 
Special  2%  Lbs.  Corner  Bead  Nails,  including  Punch, 
$1.00  Prepaid 
Average  Number  Nails  Per  Pound  300. 

One  Punch  FREE 
  with  100  Lb.  order. 

W-O-I  Magnetized  Punch 
Use   W-O-I   Magnetized   Punch   for  starting  W-O-I 
Corner  Bead  Nails  into  hard  concrete. 

3345  N.  Lincoln  St. 
Chicago,  m. 


W-O-I  Products  Co. 


Matthews  Oil  Quenched  Hardened  Concrete 
Nail— For  corner  beads,  metal  lath,  carpet 
strip,  door  bucks,  etc.  Matthews  Nail  will 
drive  anywhere  and  will  not  break  or  bend 
— sharp  point — reinforced  head — sizes  V2" 
to  1%". 

Matthews  Tie 
Wire.  A  smooth, 
soft  Galvanized 

basic  wire  made  especially  for  tying  metal  lath- 
gauge  and  straightened  and  cut   28".     Clean  —  well 
tied  bundles — no  burrs — every  wire  perfect. 

WM.  J.  MATTHEWS 

Established  June  7,  1907 

215  Union  Park  Court,  Chicago,  111. 

Complete  Line  of  Metal  Products  for  Metal  Lathing 


/UFKiN 

XAPESandRULES 


"RED  END"  RULES,  illustrated  above,  are  the 
best  folding  wood  rules  on  the  market.  Hard 
enamel  finish,  brass  strike  plates  and  rust-proof 
spring  joints  make  them  most  serviceable.  New 
type  lock  joints  longer  maintain  the  accuracy  and 
firmness  of  a  new  rule. 

ALUMINUM  RULES,  same  in  general  design  as 
wood  rules  above,  are  light  weight,  rust-proof, 
and  of  sturdy  onstruction. 


MEASURING  TAPES,  steel  a 
in  all  standard  patterns. 


woven,  are  offered 
Send  for  Catalog  No.  11 


Tif£ /UFfON ffUL£  Ho 

SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 
106  La  Fayette  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Lathers'  Craft  Problem 

and 

Reference  Book 


PRICE  $2.00  Postpaid 

Send  your  order  with  remittance  payable  to 
CRAFT  PROBLEMS  DISTRIBUTOR 
4005  Lexington  Avenue  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


STEEUEX 


#Ribbed  STEELTEX 
Lath  for  interior  piaster, 
is  the  easiest  handled  lath 
on  the  market, — is  easily 
nailed,  and  goes  up  at  a 
rapid  rate. 


I.nlhtT 


ovtivwlnio  prefer 

:Tiii:i:n-s  i.ath 

-i-class  lathing  and 
IS  required. 
1-1.1.(1.  Rihhed 


cracks.  Willi  iiisulatiiit;.  hre- 
rcsistive,  aim  souim-aeaaeiiiiij; 
qualities. 


free 


NATIONAL  STEEL  FABRIC  COMPANY 

Unian  Ttust  Building  (wii^s^C.)    Pittshutgh,  Pa..U.S.A. 


These  metal  arches  are  easily  and 
quickly  erected  o-ver  any  type  of  lath. 
Provide  perfect  cur'ves  economically. 


Modern  trends  in  residence  and  apart- 
ment construction  fauor  plastered  arched 
openings  because  of  their  architectural 
beauty  and  the  economies  they  afford.  Red 
Top  Metal  Arches  provide  a  unit  plaster 
base  for  all  types  of  arched  openings 
that  is  easy  to  erect  over  all  types  of  lath- 


Ready-formed  plastering  arches 
that  provide  perfect  curves 


A  Message  to  Lathers  from  the 
United  States  Gypsum  Company 


HERE  is  a  quick,  easy  way  for  lathers 
to  provide  perfect  curv  es  for  plas- 
tered arched  doorways  and  other  open- 
ings. These  Red  Top  Metal  Arches, 
manufactured  by  the  United  States  Gyp- 
sum Company,  save  time  and  material 
and  assure  plastered  arches  that  are 
absolutely  symetrical. 

Lathers  find  Red  Top  Metal  Arches 
far  less  expensive  and  more  satisfactory 
in  every  respect  than  built-in- place 
arches.  They  eliminate  two  difficult 
operations — the  construction  T  T 
of  curved  wooden  forms  and  ^'^^^V-* 


the  forming  of  corner  bead  around 
curves.  Patched  metal  lath  work  between 
beads  is  also  eliminated. 

Red  Top  Metal  Arches  are  easily  and 
quickly  installed  over  any  tj'pe  of  lath 
— metallath,  gypsum  lath,  insulating  lath 
and  wood  lath.  You  nail  them  to  the 
rough  bucks  over  the  lath  and  in  one  oper- 
ation the  plastering  base  and  the  corner 
bead  are  in  place,  ready  for  the  plasterer. 

These  metal  arches  are  supplied  in 
six  sizes  which  can  be  adapted  to  fit 
practically  all  types  of  standard  doorway 
openings.  The  units  of  the  true  quarter- 
turn  circles,  gothic  and  elliptic  designs 
may  also  be  arranged  in  interesting  com- 
binations to  meet  architectural  require- 
ments when  necessary. 


Other  USG  Metal  Lath  Products 
There  is  a  Red  Top  Metal  Lath  and  Lathing 
Accessory  to  meet  every  building  requirement. 
Some  of  the  standard  types  of  metal  lath  follow: 

Red  Top  Diamond  Mesh  Lath 

Red  Top  Self-Furring  Lath 

Red  Top  Flat  Rib  Lath 

Red  Top  %"  Rib  Lath 

Red  Top  Sheet  Lath 

Red  Top  Stucco  Mesh 
Metal  Lath  Accessories  include  :  Corner 
beads  of  all  types,  Cold  Rolled  Channels, 
Cornerite  and  Strip  Lath,  Base  Screeds,  etc. 
Innerwall  Furring  Brackets,  Economy  Stucco 
Furring  Nails,  Attachment  Clips,  Tie  Wire, 
Rods,  etc. 

For  further  information  on  Red  Top 
Metal  Arches,  or  on  any  other  RedTop 
Metal  Lath  Product,  please  get  in  touch 
with_your  USG  dealer.  Or  write  to  us. 
United  States  Gypsum  Company,  Dept. 
469 ,  300  West  Adams  St. ,  Chicago,  111. 


RED  TOP  METAL  ARCHES 


7 

Manufactured  under  license  of  Merrj  weather  patent  No.  1782147  granted  November  1^,  1930 
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No.  140 

CALIFORNIA  HEAD 


Patented  Sept.  8,  1925 


Ask  for  Them  at  Your  Local  Dealer 


Price,  $3.00  Postpaid 

L.   A.   SAYRE  CO. 

334  Mulberry  Street  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Has  unlimited  adaptability  as  a  bench  or  hand  tool.  Capacity  of  stock  throat 
%"  by  Weight  12  pounds.    Fully  guaranteed.    Money  refunded  If  not  satis- 

fied.  Write  for  circular.  Immediate  delivery  by  parcel  post.  2%  discount  for 
cash  with  order.    Orders  without  cash  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

Price  DeliTered — V.  S.  A.,  East  of  Rockies,  $21.00;  Bocky  Monntalns  and  West, 
$21.75;    Foreign    Shipments,    $20.50;    Bagig    at  Detroit. 

ADVANCE  PATTERN  &  PRODUCTION  CO. 

1546-49    Temple   Avenae  Detroit,  Mich. 


Pay  Your  Dues  Promptly 

Protect  Your  Standing  in  the 
Funeral  Benefit  Fund 

Internationa]  law  provides  that  dues  are  due  and  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  in  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  will  be  noted  how  necessary  it  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
be  in  continuous  good  standing.  The  responsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in  good  standing  devolves  upon 
themselves. 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  his  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
matically suspended,  loses  his  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  back  dues  is  debarred  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months 
after  payment. 


THE  LATHER 


Conceived  in  Tlie  Amer.  Fed.  of  Labor 

Owned  by  Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Unionists 

The  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company 

H 

Progress  During  1930 

Buy] 

CO! 

Income  for  the  year  $  813,887.32 

Claims  paid  during  the  year   480,536.40 

Insurance  Througlt  You 

SURANCE  AT  LOW 

ASSETS— December  31,  1930 

United  States  Government  Bonds   200,788.00 

Other  Bonds   401,110.00 

First  Mortgage  Loans  (Improved  City  Property)  334,800.00 

Cash   76,923.43 

Other  Assets   54,486.80 

Total  Admitted  Assets  $1,068,108.23 

LUBILITIES 

Policy  Reserves   $  224,818.00 

Claim  Reserves    55,160.69 

Reserves  for  Taxes  13,000.00 

Other  Liabilities   5,632.87 

Capital  $375,000.00 

Surplus  -   394,496.67 

Sui-plus  to  Policyholders   769,496.67 

Total   $1,068,108.23 

OUND  IN 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 

Individual  Policies                                               $  5,315.778.00 
Group  Policies   43,056,550.00 

Orgi 

Total  -  $48,372,328.00 

Increase  in  Assets  during  the  year  $  178,827.24 

Increase  in  Surplus  during  the  year   82,624.68 

Increase  in  Insurance  in  force   3,880,178.00 

anizai 

(0 

For  information  regarding  Individual  or  Group  Insurance^  write 
NOW  to 
Matthew  Wollf  President 

THE  UNION  LABOR  LIFE  INSURANCE  C03IPANY 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

tion 

A  Non-Prof  it  Making  Corporation 
AH  Policies  participating 
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REPORT  OF  LOCAL  UNIONS 

Wage 

Local  Monllily  Scale 

Union        City  Init.  Fee  Ihies  Per  Hour 

1  Columbus,  Ohio   -  $  50.00  $2.00  $1,121/9 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio    100.00         4.00  1.62i/i 

4  Scranton,  Pa.  .    50.00         2.50  1.37V2 

5  Detroit,  Mich   100.00         4.00  1.371/2 

7  Birmingham,  Ala.    50.00  2.10  1.25 

8  Des  Moines,  Iowa    50.00  4.00  I.371/2 

9  Washington,  D.  C   100.00  8.00  I.621/2 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis   100.00  5.00  I.3II4 

11  Norfolk,  Va   50.00         2.00  1.37i/> 

12  Duluth,  Minn.   -   15.00  4.00  I.I21/2 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y  50.00  1.50  I.371/2 

15  New  Castle,  Pa   75.00  2.50  *1.6614 

18  Louisville,  Ky   75.00  1.50  1.3714> 

19  JoHet,  111  -   100.00  5.00  1.75 

20  Springfield,  111   100.00  4.00  1.25 

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo   25.00  3.00  1.50 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn     75.00  2.00  I.371/2 

24  Toledo,  Ohio    50.00  8.00  1.25 

25  Springfield,  Mass  -   50.00  3.00  1.25 

26  Oklahoma  City,  Okla  100.00  3.00  1.25 

27  Kansas  City,  Mo    -         50.00  3.50  1.50 

28  Youngsto^^^l,  Ohio   -  -   100.00  3.00  1.50 

29  Atlantic  City,  N.  J   100.00  2.00  I.621/2 

30  Dayton,  Ohio   75.00  2.00  I.371/2 

31  Holvoke,  Mass    100.00  2.25  1.50 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y    25.00  2.50  1.50 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa   100.00  5.00  *1.66V\, 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind   25.00  1.50  I.I21/2 

36  Peoria,  111   100.00  2.50  1.25 

38  Nassau  &  Suffolk  Counties,  L.  I.,  N.  Y         100.00  5.00  1.75 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind.    75.00  2.00  1.321/2 

40  Anderson,  Ind   50.00  3.00  1.25 

42  Los  Angeles,  Calif     25.00  4.00  1.25 

43  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah   50.00  3.00  O.871/2 

44  Evansville,  Ind   25.00  2.00  1.00 

46  New  York  City,  N.  Y   100.00  4.00  1.65 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio    62.00  2.25  1.40 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo   25.00  2.00  1.25 

49  Pueblo,  Colo   50.00  2.50  1.25 

51  Syracuse,  N.  Y   25.00  3.00  1.50 

52  Utica,  N.  Y   50.00  2.50  1.50 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa   100.00  2.00  1.50 

54  Portland,  Ore     50.00  4.00  I.371/2 

55  Memphis,  Tenn   25.00  2.00  I.371/2 

57  Binghamton,  N.  Y   10.00  1.50  0.85 

62  New  Orleans,  La   25.00  2.00  1.25 

63  Richmond,  Va   25.00  2.00  1.25 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111    100.00  3.00  I.621/2 

65  San  Francisco,  Calif   25.00  3.00  1.25 

66  Trenton,  N.  J   100.00  4.00  1.65 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J   100.00  5.00  1.65 

68  Denver,  Colo   50.00  3.00  I.371/2 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind   25.00  2.00  1.25 

71  Akron,  Ohio    100.00  2.50  I.371/2 

72  Boston,  Mass   100.00  4.25  1.50 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo   100.00  5.00  1.50 

74  Chicago,  111   100.00  4.25  1.70 

75  Baltimore,  Md   50.00  3.00  1.75 

76  Sharon,  Pa   75.00  2.25  *1.661A 

77  Everett,  Wash   50.00  3.00  1.25 

78  Hartford,  Conn   100.00  2.50  I.371/2 

79  Worcester,  Mass   50.00  2.00  1.50 


Amt.  Sick 
Wage   No.  Hrs.  Benefit 
Scale  Worked  Paid 
Per  M.      Sat.    Per  Week 
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Wage 

Local  Monthly  Scale 

Union        City                                                               Init,  Fee  Dues  Per  Horn- 

80  Charleroi,  Pa  -                              50.00  3.00  *1.66i^ 

81  Pasadena,  Calif                                       25.00  3.00  1.25 

82  South  Bend,  Ind                                        50.00  2.00  1.50 

83  Fresno,  Calif                                          50.00  2.00  1.25 

84  Superior,  Wis.                                           25.00  2.00  I.I21/2 

87  Reading,  Pa  -                            25.00  2.00  1.15 

88  Oakland,  Calif  -                                   25.00  3.50  1.25 

90  Lawrence,  Mass.   -                  50.00  1.50  1.50 

93  Spokane,  Wash                                        25.00  2.50  1.25 

96  Quincy,  Mass  -                                  25.00  2.00  1.25 

97  Toronto,  Ontario                                      50.00  3.00  1.371/^ 

99  Lynn,  Mass                                           100.00  2.00  I.371/2 

100  Westchester  County,  N.  Y                       100.00  4.00  1.75 

102  Newark,  N.  J                                          100.00  4.00  I.621/2 

103  Chicago  Heights,  111                                  75.00  3.00  1.75 

104  Seattle,  Wash                                         50.00  4.00  I.371/2 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich                                 15.00  1.50  1.25 

106  Plainfield,  N.  J                                       100.00  3.00  I.621/2 

107  Hammond,  Ind                                       100.00  3.00  1.70 

108  Wilmington,  Del                                     100.00  2.00  1.371/2 

109  Sacramento,  Calif                                     50.00  3.00  1.25 

110  Kankakee,  111                                          100.00  5.00  1.75 

111  Madison,  Wis                                         100.00  3.50  1.50 

113  Sioux  City,  Iowa                                       25.00  3.00  1.00 

114  Rockford,  111                                            50.00  1.50  1.25 

115  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa                                100.00  3.00  1.25 

116  Passaic,  N.  J  _                              100.00  3.50  1.65 

120  Schenectady,  N.  Y                                     50.00  3.00  1.65 

121  Aurora,  111                                            100.00  3.00  1.75 

122  Salinas,  Calif                                           50.00  3.00  1.25 

123  Brockton,  Mass                                        25.00  2.00  I.I21/2 

125  Waterbury,  Conn                                     25.00  2.00  1.25 

126  Canton,  Ohio                                          50.00  2.00  I.371/2 

131  Saginaw,  Mich                                         5.00  2.00  1.25 

132  Topeka,  Kan                                          50.00  3.00  1. 371/2 

134  Jackson,  Mich                                          15.00  2.00  1.50 

135  Harrisburg,  111                                         50.00  2.00  1.00 

136  Omaha,  Neb  _                                100.00  1.25  1.25 

138  Olympia,  Wash                                       25.00  3.00  1.25 

140  Dallas,  Texas                                          25.00  1.50  1.25 

141  Bellingham,  Wash.                                   100.00  1.75  1.00 

142  Waltham,  Mass  _                      50.00  2.50  1.25 

143  Paterson,  N.  J                                       100.00  3.00  1.65 

144  San  Jose,  Calif                                        50.00  3.00  1.00 

145  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada                              25.00  1.50  0.871/. 

147  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada                              5.90  2,00  1.00 

148  Shamokin,  Pa                                          50.00  1.50  1.121/^ 

151  Syracuse,  N.  Y.                                      50.00  3.00  1.65 

154  Lawton,  Okla                                           25.00  1.50  1.50 

155  Tacoma,  Wash                                         50.00  3.00  1.25 

158  Dubuque,  Iowa                                        100.00  2.50  I.I21/2 

161  Lincoln,  Neb                                           50.00  2.00  1.25 

162  Hackensack,  N.  J                                    100.00  3.50  1  62U 

165  LaPorte,  Ind                                           50.00  2.00  150 

166  Albany,  N.  Y                                           50.00  3.00  1.65 

168  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa                                     50.00  2.00  1.25 

171  Lorain,  Ohio                                           100.00  3.00  1.50 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif                                    25.00  3.00  1.25 

173  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J                                 100.00  4.00  1.65 

174  Kensington,  Pa                                        75.00  1.50  I.371/2 

185  Wichita,  Kan                                         100.00  3.00  1.50 

190  MinneapoUs,  Minn.                                   50.00  2.00  1  25 

192  Galesburg,  111                                          50.00  2.50  I.I71/2 

197  Rock  Island,  111.                                      50.00  3.00  1.50 


Wage 
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Wage 

Local  Monthly  Scale 

Union        City  Init.  Fee  Dues  Per  Hour 

202  Champaign,  111   50.00  3.00  1.25 

203  Springfield,  Mo  25.00  2.00  1.25 

205  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Canada   14.00  1.50  0.90 

207  Vancouver,  B.  Canada  —    25.00  2.00  1.00 

208  Reno,  Nev   50.00  3.00  I.371/2 

209  LaSalle,  111.    50.00  2.00  1.25 

210  Washington,  Pa.     25.00  1.50  *166i^ 

211  Springfield,  Ohio   -  25.00  2.00  1.25 

212  Missoula,  Mont  -    25.00  1.25  1.25 

213  Newark,  Ohio   15.00  1.25  1.00 

215  New  Haven,  Conn    100.00  2.00  1.50 

217  Williamsport,  Pa   25.00  1.50  1.25 

220  Aberdeen,  Wash   25.00  1.00  1.25 

222  Danville,  111   50.00  2.50  I.121/2 

224  Houston,  Tex   50.00  3.00  I.621/2 

225  Kenosha,  Wis   100.00  3.50  1.433/^ 

228  Tulsa,  Okla   100.00  3.00  1.50 

230  Fort  Worth,  Tex   50.00  3.00  I.621/2 

232  Racine,  Wis   50.00  2.00  1.25 

234  Atlanta,  Ga  -  -  -   25.00  1.60  1.00 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M    50.00  4.00  1.25 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif       50.00  3.00  I.I21/2 

244  Brooklyn,  Kings  &  Queens  Counties,  N.  Y.  100.00  5.00  1.75 

250  Morristown,  N.  J   75.00  3.50  1.50 

252  San  Bernardino,  Calif.   25.00  3.00  1.25 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass   50.00  2.00  1.25 

258  Billings,  Mont   25.00  4.00  1.25 

259  Granite  City,  111   100.00  1.50  1.50 

260  San  Diego,  Calif.   50.00  3.00  1.25 

262  Nashville,  Tenn   25.00  2.00  1.00 

263  New  Brighton,  Pa   50.00  3.00  *1.66i^ 

268  San  Rafael,  Calif   50.00  2.25  1.25 

275  Hamilton,  Ohio    50.00  1.75  1.50 

276  Waterloo,  Iowa    50.00  3.00  I.I21/2 

278  San  Mateo,  Calif   50.00  3.00  1.25 

279  Joplin,  Mo   25.00  2.00  1.25 

281  Boise,  Idaho   25.00  2.00  1.121/, 

282  Yakima,  Wash   25.00  3.00  1.00  " 

286  Stamford,  Conn   100.00  2.00  1.50 

292  Charleston,  W.  Va   50.00  2.00  1.25 

295  Erie,  Pa   100.00  2.00  I.371/2 

296  Meriden,  Conn   100.00  3.00  1.18% 

298  Uniontown,  Pa   50.00  2.00  *1.66l^ 

299  Sheboygan,  Wis   100.00  2.00  1.50 

300  Bakersfield,  Calif   30.00  3.00  1.25 

301  San  Antonio,  Tex   50.00  2.50  1.50 

302  Vallejo,  Calif   50.00  3.00  1.25 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont   25.00  3.00  1.25 

308  New  York  City,  N.  Y   100.00  4.00  1.75 

309  Jamestown,  N.  Y   25.00  2.00  I.371/2 

311  Amarillo,  Tex   25.00  1.50  1.50 

313  Columbia,  Mo   35.00  3.00  I.371/2 

315  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada    50.00  2.00  1.00 

319  Muskegon,  Mich   25.00  2.00  1.05 

326  Little  Rock,  Ark   25.00  2.50  1.50 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo   50.00  2.50  I.I21/2 

332  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada    25.00  2.00  I.I21/2 

336  Quincy,  111   25.00  1.85  1.25 

340  Lexington,  Ky   25.00  2.00  1.00 

344  Lafayette,  Ind   38.50  2.50  I.I21/2 

345  Miami,  Fla   100.00  2.50  1.50 

346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J   100.00  4.00  1.50 

350  Portsmouth,  Ohio    100.00  4.00  1.25 

353  Santa  Monica,  Calif   35.00  2.50  1.25 
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Amt.  Sick 

Wage  Wage   No.  Hrs.  Benefit 

Local  Monthly        Scale  Scale   Worked  Paid 

Union        City                                                               Init.  Fee  Dues  Per  Hour  PerM.      Sat.    Per  Week 

357  Bartlesville,  Okla                                     25.00  2.00  1.25  6.80  4   

358  Johnstown,  Pa.    -                         25.00  2.00  *16614  5.25  4   

359  Providence,  R.  I.    -  -..    75.00  2.00  1.311^  5.00  4   

360  London,  Ont.,  Canada   -    10.00  1.50  0.75  4.60  4   

364    Waco,  Tex  -  -                50.00  3.00  I.621/2    4 

371    Pocatello,  Idaho                                            50.00  1.50  I.I21/2  6.25  4   

374    Phoenix,  Ariz  -    25.00  2.50  1.00  4.50  4   

378  Marion,  111                                              50.00  2.50  1.25  8.00  4   

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif                                 100.00  3.00  1.371/2    -   

380  Salem,  Ore                                               25.00  3.75  1.25  4.75  4   

382  Camden,  N.  J                                          25.00  2.00  1.50     

383  Flint,  Mich                                               50.00  2.00  1.25    4   

386    Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y                                    50.00  3.00  1.65  9.00   

388    Green  Bay,  Wis                                       25.00  2.00  L25    4   

392    Elmira,  N.  Y                                           50.00  3.00  1.50  8.00   

394  Tucson,  Ariz                                           15.00  2.50  1.25  4.00  4   

395  Warren,  Ohio   :  100.00  3.50  I.371/2  8.50   

398    Glendale,  Calif                                       50.00  1.50  1.25  5.00  ..   

401    Allentown,  Pa.                                         25.00  2.00  1.25  8.00  ..   

406  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla  25.00  1.50  1.25   

407  Austin,  Tex   3.00  I.621/2   

411    Palo  Alto,  Calif                                       50.00  4.00  1.00  5.00   

413  Norwalk,  Conn                                         50.00  2.00  I.371/2  9.50  ..   

414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore                                  75.00  3.00  I.I21/2  5.50   

419    Greensboro,  N.  C                                     25.00  1.50  1.25    4   

422  Battle  Creek,  Mich                                   15.00  1.50  1.00  4.60  4   

423  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada                               15.00  2.00  1.00  3.00  4   

424  Abilene,  Tex                                            25.00  2.00  1.50  7.00  4   

429    Harrisburg,  Pa                                        25.00  2.00  I.371/2  6.00   

434  Merced,  Calif                                          50.00  3.00  I.3II4  7.00   

435  Shreveport,  La.                                        50.00  2.50  1.25  9.00  4   

438  Medford,  Ore                                          15.00  1.50  1.00  5.00  4   

439  Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada                             50.00  3.00  1.25    4   

440  Santa  Ana,  Calif.                                     50.00  2.50  1.25  5.00  4   

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif                              25.00  1.50  1.25  5.50  4   

443  Steubenville,  Ohio                                      50.00  2.00  1.433^     

446    Elgin,  111.                                                  50.00  1.50  1.00   4   

449    Visalia,  Calif.                                           50.00  2.00  1.25  6.00  4   

455    West  Palm  Beach,  Fla                               75.00  3.00  1.25  7.50  ..   

460    Ventura,  Calif                                         50.00  3.00  1.25  5.50  4   

464    Harlingen,  Tex                                         50.00  1.50  I.621/2    4   

474    Santa  Maria,  Calif                                    50.00  3.00  1.25  6.00  4   

478  Wenatchee,  Wash                                    25.00  2.00  I.371/2  6.00  4   

479  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y                                 100.00  3.00  1.75  10.00  ..   

481  Winona,  Minn                                         50.00  2.00  I.I21/2    4   

482  Monroe,  La.                                             25.00  2.50  1.00    4   

484    Tuscaloosa,  Ala                                       25.00  2.00  1.00     

*West  Penn  District  Council  local  unions  have  a  uniform  wage  scale  of  $1.66i/i  per  hour  on  metal. 
Two  hundred  thirty-seven  local  unions  reported. 

One  hundred  forty-six  local  unions  work  five  days.  Eight  hours  constitute  a  work  day. 
Ninety  local  unions  work  four  hours  Saturday. 
One  local  union  works  eight  hours  Saturday. 
Twenty-two  local  unions  reported  paying  sick  benefit. 


THE  FOLLOWING  LOCAL  UNIONS  REPORTED  TWO  SCALES  ON  DAY  WORK; 

Local         Per  Hr.     Per  Hr.     Local         Per  Hr.     Per  Hr.     Local         I'or  Hr. 

1  $1,121/2    $1.00  8         1,371/2      1.25         36   1.25 

2         1.621/2      1.371/2      21          1.50        1.121/2      43   0.871/2 

4          1.371/2      1.25         28          1.50         1.25         48   1.25 

7         1.25         1.00         31          1.50         1.371/2      49   1.25 


Per  Hr. 
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Per  Hr. 
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MEMBERSHIP 

During  the  fiscal  year  483  new  members  were  en- 
rolled, 472  members  were  reinstated,  858  members 
were  suspended  for  non-payment  of  dues  and  80 
were  suspended  for  working  unfair.  401  withdrawal 
cards  were  issued,  224  withdrawal  cards  were  de- 
posited and  1  was  cancelled.  51  resignation  certifi- 
cates were  issued,  42  deposited  and  11  revoked.  80 
apprentices  were  indentured  and  1  apprentice  inden- 
ture was  revoked.  565  members  were  fined  and 
4,860  transfers  were  issued. 


DEATH  BENEFITS  FOR  YEAR  ENDING 
AUGUST  31,  1931 

The  amount  paid  on  account  of  funeral  benefit 
claims  was  $29,863.00,  an  increase  over  the  preced- 
ing year  of  $439.35.  The  following  claims  were 
paid: 


6,000.00 
6,200.00 
1,200.00 
200.00 
494.00 
412.50 
65.00 
291.50 


101  claims  paid  $29,863.00 
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2  deaths   occurred   during   previous  fiscal 
years 

99  actual  deaths  that  occurred  during  this  fis- 
cal year 

4  died  in  good  standing  who  were  entitled  to 
no  benefits 

103  Total  number  of  deaths  of  members  in 

good  standing 
28  deaths  of  ex-members,  members  on  with- 
drawal card  or  resignation  cards  re- 
ported 

131  Total  deaths  reported. 

*One  of  these  claims  represents  a  balance  due  on 
a  $500.00  claim,  $200.00  of  which  was  paid  under 
date  of  June  18,  1928.  Evidence  was  produced  dur- 
ing the  past  fiscal  year  which  proved  that  there  was 
a  total  claim  due  in  this  case  of  $500.00. 

**One  of  these  claims  covers  funeral  benefit  on 
a  brother  who  died  October  18,  1926.  This  claim  was 
not  paid  until  this  fiscal  year,  due  to  the  necessary 
data  not  having  been  sent  to  the  general  office. 

The  claims  listed  in  odd  amounts  were  paid  in 
such  amounts  to  cover  only  the  funeral  expenses 
incurred,  as  these  deceased  brothers  left  no  depend- 
ent heirs  to  claim  the  balance  due  over  these  ex- 
penses.   (See  Sec.  151  L.  I.  U.  Constitution). 

There  are  five  claims  pending  on  deceased  mem- 
bers, whose  deaths  occurred  during  the  thirty-second 
fiscal  year,  and  which  claims  will  be  paid  just  as  soon 
as  all  the  necessary  documents  are  produced  in  ac- 
cordance with  International  law. 

There  is  also  pending  a  balance  on  a  claim  paid 
May  8,  1930,  on  a  brother  who  died  February  20, 
1930,  and  when  the  necessary  documents  are  pro- 
duced we  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  cover  this  bal- 
ance. 

We  rely  upon  local  secretaries  to  report  all  deaths 
promptly  to  Headquarters,  as  they  occur,  so  that  we 
can  give  them  immediate  attention.  If  local  secre- 
taries could  find  it  possible  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  152  L.  I.  U.  Constitution  immediately 
on  reporting  a  death,  by  sending  in  the  required 
data,  the  General  Office  could  forward  check  at  once 
upon  receipt  of  such  information  and  data.  Your 
co-operation  in  expediting  the  handling  of  death 
claims  is  urgently  solicited  to  the  end  that  we  might 
extend  this  financial  succor  at  times  when  it  is  very 
often  badly  needed. 

The  following  will  show  the  amounts  paid  out  dur- 
ing past  fiscal  years  in  funeral  benefits.  We  are 
publishing  this  information  for  purpose  of  compari- 


son: 

Year  ending  Sept.  1902  $  1,700.00 

Year  ending  Sept.  1903  _   3,200.00 

Year  ending  Sept.  1904   5,495.00 

Year  ending  Sept.  1905   2,300.00 

Year  ending  Sept.  1906   3,700.00 

Year  ending  Sept.  1907   5,233.40 

Year  ending  Sept.  1908   5,950.00 

Year  ending  Aug.  1909._   3,648.50 

Year  ending  Aug.  1910   4,211.80 

Year  ending  Aug.  1911   5,900.00 

Year  ending  Aug.  1912   5,300.00 


Year  ending  Aug.  1913   5,450.00 

Year  ending  Aug.  1914..   6,530.70 

Year  ending  Aug.  1915..   6,683.00 

Year  ending  Aug.  1916   4,994.15 

Year  ending  Aug.  1917.   6,100.00 

Year  ending  Aug.  1918   4,512.50 

Year  ending  Aug.  1919   4,799.60 

Year  ending  Aug.  1920   5,200.00 

Year  ending  Aug.  1921..   6,600.00 

Year  ending  Aug.  1922..   9,389.50 

Year  ending  Aug.  1923   12,450.00 

='^Year  ending  Aug.  1923   ..  3,600.00 

Year  ending  Aug.  1924.....   12,150.00 

Year  ending  Aug.  1925   16,891.90 

Year  ending  Aug.  1926   23,260.00 

Year  ending  Aug.  1927....   25,715.55 

Year  ending  Aug.  1928..   32,246.95 

Year  ending  Aug.  1929   30,258.75 

Year  ending  Aug.  1930..   29,423.65 

Year  ending  Aug.  1931.  ..   29,863.00 


*Paid  to  heirs  of  deceased  soldiers. 

 o  

TABLE  ON  AVERAGES 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  deaths 
for  each  year  since  the  fiscal  year  ending  1904,  the 
average  age  at  death,  the  average  membership  for 
the  year  and  the  percentage  of  deaths  in  each  1,000 
members : 


Fiscal 

No. 

Average 

Death.s 

of 

Age  at 

Averajjie 

per 

Deaths 

Death 

M<'iiihershii) 

1000 

1904 

31 

43.73 

3,763 

8.23 

1905 

22 

42.50 

3,638 

6.05 

1906 

50 

45.66 

4,467 

11.19 

1907 

74 

41.89 

5,558 

13.31 

1908 

70 

40.79 

5,423 

12.9 

1909 

56 

44.48 

5,137 

10.9 

1910 

51 

43.17 

5,791 

8.8 

1911 

62 

44.15 

5,811 

10.67 

1912 

55 

43.43 

5,966 

9.22 

1913 

60 

41.71 

6,544 

9.17 

1914 

71 

44.29 

6,669 

10.65 

1915 

65 

46.49 

6,154 

10.56 

1916 

56 

46.84 

5,960 

9.40 

1916 

*1 

1917 

64 

48.20 

6,242 

10.25 

1917 

*3 

1918 

49 

48.63 

4,816 

10.17 

1919 

53 

50.69 

4,425 

11.98 

1919 

*23 

1920 

60 

49.80 

6,581 

9.11 

1921 

58 

48.82 

6,387 

9.08 

1922 

69 

51.08 

6,528 

10.57 

1923 

91 

50.33 

8,187 

11.11 

1923 

*10 

1924 

88 

48.44 

10,108 

8.7 

1925 

96 

49.35 

11,215 

8.51 

1926 

141 

49.11 

12,726 

11.08 

1927 

121 

49.26 

13,139 

9.21 

1928 

130 

51.83 

12,717 

10.22 

1929 

130 

50.93 

12,546 

10.20 

1930 

114 

51.80 

10,917 

10.44 

1931 

103 

53.67 

10,054 

10.24 

'•'Average  age  at  death  of  members  active  at  the 
trade  is  only  shown  and  ages  of  soldiers  who  died 
in  the  late  war  are  not  taken  into  consideration. 
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LOCAL  UNIONS 

The  following-  changes  occurred  in  local  unions 
during  the  last  fiscal  year: 

NEW  LOCALS 

407  Austin,  Tex. 

481  Winona,  Minn. 

482  Monroe,  La. 

483  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

REINSTATED  LOCALS 

38  Nassau  &  Suffolk  Counties,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
181  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
194  Newport,  R.  I. 
348  Manchester,  N.  H. 
374  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

AMALGAMATED  LOCALS 

334  Salem,  Mass.,  and  99  Lynn,  Mass. — now  99  Lynn, 

IVIrss 

448  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  32  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— now  32 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DISBANDED  LOCALS 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. 
127  El  Paso,  Tex. 

179  Ogden,  Utah. 

180  Lansing,  Mich. 

181  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
272  Zanesville,  Ohio. 
321  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

351  St.  Catherines,  Ont.,  Canada. 
354  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
366  San  Pedro,  Calif. 
391  Marysville,  Calif. 
473  Port  Angeles,  Wash. 

SUSPENDED  LOCALS 

22  Muncie,  Ind. 

41  Asheville,  N.  C. 

59  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

86  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

98  Stockton,  Calif. 
184  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
216  Mobile,  Ala. 
227  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
287  Staunton,  111. 
307  Boulder,  Colo. 
316  Ocean  City,  N.  J. 
348  Manchester,  N.  H. 
374  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
381  Kokomo,  Ind. 
397  Helena,  Mont. 
427  Pontiac,  Mich. 
431  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
436  Janesville,  Wis. 
475  San  Angelo,  Tex. 

 0  

A  Doctor  Should  Advertise 
A  small  boy  called  on  the  doctor  one  evening.  "Say, 
Doc,  I  guess  I  got  the  measles,"  he  said,  "but  I  can 
keep  it  quiet." 

The  doctor  looked  puzzled. 

"Aw  get  wise,  Doc,"  suggested  the  small  boy. 
What'll  you  give  me  to  go  to  school  and  scatter  it 
itmong  all  the  kids?" 


TAKE  COMMUNISM  SERIOUSLY 

There  are  still  those  who  think  it  good  politics 
to  laugh  at  communism. 

That  is  the  worst  kind  of  politics. 

Communism  takes  itself  mighty  seriously. 

Remember  this:  Communism  is  not  responsible 
for  any  measure  of  respect  for  or  obedience  to  the 
rules  of  this  nation's  social  or  political  order.  It 
is  not  in  business  to  make  things  work  well. 

Communism  is  in  business  to  destroy  this  social 
and  political  order  and  to  substitute  something  called 
communism.  Whether  the  substitute  really  is  com- 
munism, and  it  isn't,  doesn't  matter. 

If  communists  take  part  in  a  strike  they  have  no 
responsibility  for  winning  a  victory  and  an  agree- 
ment. They  have  quite  a  different  aim.  It  is  to  pro- 
duce as  much  disorder  as  possible  and  to  make  the 
whole  outcome  as  bad  as  possible. 

Communists  are  not  trying  to  achieve  anything 
that  we  call  good.  They  are  on  the  job  to  wreck 
and  ruin  and  disarrange  and  besmear. 

Observe  any  situation  in  which  communists  have 
played  a  part.  In  the  end  sorrow  and  regrets  for 
American  workers  who  have  been  fooled;  one  more 
piece  of  damage  chalked  up  for  the  communists. 

Those  who  understand  the  aims  of  communists 
and  the  teachings  of  communism  never  need  to  wait 
for  the  outcome.  They  can  tell  you  in  advance. 
Those  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  understand 
have  to  wait  for  the  outcome. 

The  number  who  have  to  wait  for  the  outcome  is, 
as  usual  in  such  matters,  always  too  large.  But  it 
will  be  so  until  men  begin  to  think  more  deeply  and 
more  clearly. 


The  members  of  Local  Union  No.  71  wish  to 
thank  the  locals  that  have  responded  to  the  appeal 
of  Brother  Timothy  Roach,  No.  1004: 

2  


12. 
14. 
24. 
32. 
42. 
47. 
68. 
74. 
81. 


;  5.00 

100 

2.00 

109 

1.00 

166 

3.00 

185 

2.00 

208 

2.00 

224 

2.00 

228 

2.00 

232 

2.00 

263 

10.00 

411 

1.00 

429. 

5  2.00 
2.50 
10.00 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
2.00 


Total   $60.00 

(Signed)     F.  E.  BEDOR,  Secretary. 

Local  Union  No.  71. 
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Thirty-Eight  Reasons  Why  Organized  Labor 
Labor  Should  Be  Supported 


1.  Because  it  tends  to  raise  wages.  This  is 
proven  by  all  sorts  of  evidence. 

2.  Because  it  helps  to  prevent  reduction  in 
wages.  Reductions  rarely  come  to  well  organized 
labor. 

3.  Because  it  aids  in  getting  shorter  hours.  Un- 
organized trades  work  the  longest  hours. 

4.  Because  in  union  is  strength.  This  is  as  true 
of  wage  earners  as  of  states. 

5.  Because  it  makes  labor  respected.  Power 
wins  respect  from  employers,  as  from  all  men. 

6.  Because  association  is  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  age.  Men  of  affairs  and  of  executive 
ability  set  the  example  in  the  business  world. 

7.  Because  it  lessens  wage  cutting  competition 
for  situations.  Useless  competition  is  like  useless 
friction. 

8.  Because  it  educates  as  to  pubHc  questions. 
The  trade  union  takes  the  place  of  the  debating 
society  and  professor's  lecture. 

9.  Because  it  gives  men  self-reliance.  A  servile 
employe  is  not  a  free  man. 

10.  Because  it  develops  fraternity.  Craftsmen 
are  all  too  jealous  of  and  suspicious  one  of  another, 
even  at  the  best. 

11.  Because  it  is  a  good  investment.  No  other 
institution  gives  back  so  large  a  return  for  expendi- 
ture of  time  or  money. 

12.  Because  it  makes  thinkers.  Men  need  to 
rub  intellects  together  in  matters  of  common  con- 
cern. 

13.  Because  it  enlarges  acquaintance.  Their 
world  is  too  restricted  for  most  wage  earners. 

14.  Because  it  teaches  co-operation.  When 
laborers  co-operate  they  will  own  the  earth. 

15.  Because  it  curbs  selfishness.  The  grab-all 
is  toned  down  by  the  fear  of  the  opinion  of  his 
fellows. 

16.  Because  it  levels  up.  Getting  more  wages 
for  the  low  man  raises  the  standard  for  all. 

17.  Because  it  makes  the  shop  better  to  work 
in.  The  brutal  foreman  can't  bully  the  union  card. 

18.  Because  it  is  our  duty.  The  non-union  man 
is  the  sutler  of  the  union  army. 

19.  Because  it  helps  the  family.  More  money, 
more  comforts,  more  luxuries,  if  you  please. 

20.  Because  it  helps  the  state.  Unorganized  and 
discontented  labor  is  the  parent  of  the  mob  and 
revolution. 


21.  Because  it  is  scientific.  The  trade  union 
principle  stands  the  test  of  analysis  and  applica- 
tion. 

22.  Because  it  is  labor-saving  machinery.  The 
lever  of  organization  can  move  the  industrial  world. 

23.  Because  it  is  legal.  The  state  has  been 
forced  to  take  off  the  conspiracy  ban. 

24.  Because  skinflints  and  amateurs  condemn 
it.  The  trade  union  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
opponents  it  has  made. 

25.  Because  our  own  common  sense  approves  it. 
What  sound  and  logical  argument  can  you  bring 
against  it? 

26.  Because  it  has  come  to  stay.  Social  fads 
wax  and  wane,  but  the  trade  union  has  its  fixed 
place  in  the  social  structure. 

27.  Because  of  its  possibilities.  The  trade  union 
can  be  made  all  that  the  hearts  and  intellects  of 
the  workers  will  permit. 

28.  Because  it  is  American.  The  highest  pos- 
sible standard  of  livelihood  is  none  too  good  for 
sovereign  citizens. 

29.  Because  it  is  not  an  experiment.  A  century 
of  tests  has  demonstrated  its  ability. 

30.  Because  it  is  evolutionary.  It  seeks  no 
miracles,  but  goes  on  step  by  step. 

31.  Because  it  means  business.  It  grasps  at 
tangible  results,  and  does  not  spend  its  force  in 
speculation. 

32.  Because  of  the  enemies  it  has  made.  When 
you  see  people  outside  the  wage  class  fighting  trade 
unions,  put  it  down  that  trade  unions  are  desirable. 

33.  Because  it  is  philosophical.  It  takes  human 
nature  as  it  is,  not  as  somebody  says  it  ought 
to  be. 

34.  Because  it  is  universal.  The  trade  union 
idea  is  co-existent  with  civilization. 

35.  Because  it  is  immediate.  You  do  not  have 
to  wait  for  your  grandchildren  to  get  the  benefit. 

36.  Because  it  is  a  necessity.  It  stands  as  a 
bulwark  for  the  defense  of  labor. 

37.  Because  it  is  your  class  organization.  Your 
interests  as  a  seller  of  labor  are  the  interests  of 
your  class. 

38.  Because — fill  this  out  with  any  reason  which 
impels  a  man  to  gain  the  best  possible  kind  of  a 
livelihood  for  himself  and  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  him. — Union  Advocate. 
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"CAN  T-STRIKE"  ADVOCATES  BELONG  IN 
REVOLUTIONARY  CAMP 

If  commissions  can  set  woi'kers'  wages,  and  hold 
labor  to  its  task  by  the  power  of  g-overnment,  why 
not  probe  the  needs  of  professional  men  and  fix  their 
incomes  ? 

On  what  theory  of  the  most  primitive  justice  can 
wages-by-law  advocates  defend  their  plan  that  hand- 
cuff legislation  shall  only  apply  to  wage  earners? 

It  seems  incredible  that  these  patriots,  these"100 
per  cent  Americans"  and  haters  of  foreign  ideas  in 
government,  would  favor  the  imported  theory  that 
working  men  and  women  are  apart  from  the  blue 
blood  of  traders  and  money-lenders. 

Do  these  wages-by-law  advocates  want  to  destroy 
the  American  idea  of  equality?  Do  they  realize 
what  it  means  to  have  a  nation  lose  its  soul  ? 

Do  they  want  to  establish  new  theories  of  gov- 
ernment? Do  they  want  to  revise  the  Declaration 
of  Independence? 

These  men  must  either  declare  for  serfdom,  or 
they  must  favor  the  widest  extension  of  their  wages- 
by-law  system.  They  are  now  nibbling  at  the  revo- 
lutionists' theory.  Logically,  they  belong  in  that 
camp. 

To  be  consistent  they  must  apply  their  theory  to 
lawmakers  and  judges.  None  will  say  that  the  in- 
tellects of  these  professionals  are  uniform.  Why 
not  probe  the  home  life  of  every  lawmaker  and  judge, 
and  notify  their  wives  of  the  numbers  of  hose  and 
undergarments  per  annum  they  may  have. 

What  objection  can  there  be  to  this  procedure? 
Surely  the  advocates  of  compulsory  arbitration  and 
handcuff  laws  do  not  believe  there  are  classes  in 
this  country ! 

Why  should  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  work- 
ers, and  none  others,  be  card  indexed  by  commis- 
sions that  have  the  power  to  enforce  their  orders? 

Why  should  government  officials  be  authorized 
to  go  into  the  home  of  the  humblest  railroad  section 
employee,  and  not,  for  instance,  into  the  White 
House? 

"But  the  section  employee  accepted  certain  moral 
obligations  to  the  public  when  he  took  his  job," 
saith  the  oily  wages-by-law  advocate. 

The  section  employee  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  morality  he  and  his  fellow-workers  know  is  that 
they  and  their  families  will  be  ground  to  bits  by  a 
dividend-hungry  corporation  if  they  fail  to  unite. 

To  talk  of  the  workers'  "moral  obligations"  while 
the  public  is  blind  to  its  duties  as  citizens  is  to  apply 
a  logic  used  only  by  patriots  of  the  thinnest  veneer. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  wages-by-law  advocate  to  be 
a  patriot  in  the  real  sense.   He  may  excel  in  lip  ser- 


vice, but  no  man  is  capable  of  grasping  the  essence 
of  American  liberty  and  equality  who  favors  such 
class  legislation,  such  a  serf  proposal  as  chaining 
workers  to  their  jobs. 

This  lip-service  patriot  would  drive  the  American 
ideal  from  the  heart  and  soul  of  every  working  man 
and  woman.  He  talks  of  the  Constitution  and  lib- 
erty, but  what  he  wants  is  a  race  of  serfs,  who  will 
not  interfere  with  his  profits.  To  him  government 
is  an  invention  intended  to  protect  dollars.  It  has 
no  other  possibility. 

He  would  strangle  liberty,  deaden  the  public  con- 
science, and  make  it  a  crime  for  workers  to  strike. 

These  are  the  men  who  pose  as  patriots,  and  while 
advocating  their  wicked  plan  to  chain  workers  to 
their  jobs,  they  make  hollow  protest  against  "those 
who  would  create  classes  in  our  country." 

"0,  Liberty,  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy 
name." 

 0  

A  VICTIM  OF  THE  OIL  FRAUDS 

James  E.  O'Neill,  latest  victim  of  the  oil  scandals 
and  partner  in  the  once  notorious  "Continental  jack 
pot,"  died  in  France  last  week.  He  exiled  himself 
rather  than  testify  on  the  Teapot  Dome  and  other 
transactions  before  the  Senate  investigating  com- 
mittee led  by  Senator  Walsh  of  Montana. 

The  "jack  pot"  was  a  very  curious  affair.  In  No- 
vember, 1921,  four  oil  men,  Henry  F.  Sinclair,  H.  M. 
Blackmer,  Robert  W.  Stewart  and  James  E.  O'Neill 
formed  the  Continental  Trading  Company.  As  that 
company,  they  bought  33,333,333  barrels  of  oil  from 
a  Colorado  oil  magnate  at  $1.50  a  barrel,  and  with- 
out leaving  the  room,  sold  the  same  oil  to  the  com- 
panies in  which  they  were  officials  at  $1.75  a  barrel. 

In  other  words,  they  "gyped"  their  own  compan- 
ies 25  cents  a  barrel,  and  divided  the  proceeds.  When 
publicity  came,  O'Neill  returned  his  share,  and  fied 
to  France  rather  than  testify.  The  law  could  not 
reach  him ;  but  let  no  one  imagine  that  he  went  un- 
punished.   He  died  a  crushed,  broken-hearted  man. 

The  oil  frauds  brought  misfortune  to  all  who  had 
part  in  them.  Of  Sinclair  and  Doheny,  it  is  need- 
less to  speak.  Former  Secretary  Fall  is  in  prison; 
Stewart  was  ousted  from  his  position  as  head  of  a 
great  company ;  Blackmer  lives  in  exile,  not  daring  to 
return  to  his  own  country;  and  in  exile  O'Neill  died 
— probably  the  least  culpable  of  the  lot. 

The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly — but  they  grind. 
 0  

"How  was  the  prohibition  lecture?" 

"Great,  except  that  the  lecturer  absent-mindedly 
tried  to  blow  the  foam  from  his  glass  of  water." 
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MR.  PAYNE  AND  THE  RED  CROSS 


JOHN  BARTON  PAYNE  seems  to  regard  the 
American  Red  Cross  as  his  personal  affair. 

He  has  defined  the  scope  of  his  operations.  Aside 
from  war  work,  the  Red  Cross  will  confine  its  efforts 
to  relief  from  the  effects  of  "acts  of  God." 

Payne's  associates  in  the  Red  Cross  know  well 
enough  what  effect  this  definition  already  is  having. 
They  "wish  to  goodness"  he  had  never  used  that 
phrase. 

They  are  be-deviled  this  way  and  that. 

But  that  is  the  policy  and  there  is  nothing  they 
can  do  about  it. 

The  main  machinery  of  the  Red  Cross  runs  now 
on  invested  money. 

But  its  special  relief  work  is  done  out  of  the  dimes 
and  dollars  that  are  gathered  in  the  annual  "drive." 

It  is  notorious  that  these  dimes  and  dollars  come 
from  the  workers,  not  from  the  rich. 

This  winter  the  workers  may  bear  in  mind 
Payne's  definition  and  they  may  decide  to  hang  on 
to  their  dimes  and  dollars. 

The  next  Red  Cross  drive  may  show  that  while 
Payne  defines  policy,  he  cannot  force  money  from 
those  who  do  not  like  that  policy.  The  Red  Cross 
cannot  afford  to  go  too  far  from  public  opinion. 

There  will  be  a  lot  of  men  and  women  this  winter 
who  will  say  to  the  young  society  girls  who  go  out 
to  collect  Red  Cross  funds  that  they  prefer  to  do 
their  own  relief  work — most  of  it  in  their  own  fami- 
lies. 

There  will  be  a  great  many  who  will  refuse  to 
give  their  money  for  use  under  such  a  policy  as  Mr. 
Payne  has  set  forth. 

If  starvation  can  battle  its  miserable  way  to  the 
grave  without  interference  from  the  Red  Cross  be- 
cause the  cause  happens  to  be  economic  instead  of 
catastrophic,  then  Mr.  Payne  will  most  likely  find 
dimes  and  dollars  staying  where  he  cannot  get  at 
them. 

It  would  take  a  bigger  earthquake  than  we  have 
ever  known  and  a  bigger  flood  than  we  have  ever 
known  to  bring  us  such  widespread  misery  as  we 
have  with  us  today  through  unemployment. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  World  War 
brought  to  America  an  equal  volume  of  suffering. 

President  Hoover  talks  about  working  through  the 
Red  Cross  this  winter,  but  there  can  be  no  such 
work  until  the  definition  given  by  John  Barton 
Payne  is  changed. 

This  should  be  said:  If  the  Red  Cross  is  to  limit 
its  work  to  war,  fire,  flood  and  earthquake,  then  let 
that  be  understood  and  let  it  never  ask  money  for 
any  other  purpose.    Let  us  then  build  a  new  organi- 


zation for  the  service  of  humanity — one  with  a  more 
generous  and  understanding  heart. 

Under  the  Payne  definition  the  Red  Cross  takes 
its  stand  with  the  exploiters.  It  is  not  "the  great 
mother"  of  the  afflicted  and  the  suffering.  It  is  just 
a  machine,  cold  and  calculating. 

Nobody  wants  to  say  to  the  Red  Cross:  "You 
can  go  your  way  and  we  shall  go  our  way,"  but  if 
enough  ice  water  is  poured  into  the  veins  of  an  in- 
stitution that  should  run  warm  with  the  life  blood  of 
a  great  human  heart,  well  it  can  be  said. 

There  have  been  times  when  resignations  have 
been  used  to  correct  situations  such  as  this. 

 o  

WHAT  NEXT? 

Representatives  of  railroads  and  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany recently  witnessed  a  demonstration  of  appara- 
tus for  cooling  passenger  trains  by  the  use  of  the 
same  steam  which  heats  them,  held  at  the  plant  of 
the  Carrier  Engineer  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  J. 
A  temperature  of  106  degrees  was  maintained  outside 
the  train  while  within  it  the  temperature  was  kept  at 
75  degrees. 


FINGERPRINTING  EMPLOYES  SCORED  BY  A. 
F.  OF  L.  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

The  new  requirement  that  all  applicants  for  posi- 
tions under  the  Federal  Civil  Service  be  fingerprinted 
was  emphatically  condemned  by  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  its  quar- 
terly meeting  in  Atlantic  City. 

"The  Executive  Council  regards  this  practice  as 
highly  objectionable,"  the  Council  declared.  "Up- 
right, law-abiding  citizens  should  not  be  subjected 
to  such  humiliation  and  to  such  embarrassing  regu- 
lations. 

"Labor  is  strongly  opposed  to  fingerprinting  in 
any  scheme  of  employment,  either  in  private  or  pub- 
lic industry.  Those  who  have  a  criminal  record  and 
who  may  make  application  for  appointment  under 
civil  service  regulations  can  be  discovered  through 
investigations  and  through  a  resort  to  other  means. 

"The  Executive  Council  will  use  its  influence  in 
supporting  organizations  representing  government 
employes  in  their  opposition  to  fingerprinting  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  as  a  requirement 
for  employment.  Organized  labor  will  present  its 
opposition  to  this  practice  to  the  proper  govern- 
mental authorities  and,  if  necessary,  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 
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EDWARD  N.  KELLEY,  OUR  LATE  SECOND 
VICE  PRESIDENT 
May  9,  1871— Aug.  12,  1931 
By  President  McSorley 

The  September  issue  carried  the  sad  news  of  the 
sudden  death  of  our  Second  Vice  President,  Brother 
Edward  N.  Kelley,  who  died  of  heart  disease,  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Aug.  12,  1931,  and  in  whom  the 
International  Union  and  its  membership  have  lost 
a  true  friend  and  brother. 

Brother  Kelley  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on 
May  9,  1871.  He  attended  Luther  V.  Bell  and 
Somei-ville  High  Schools.  Starting  early  in  the  la- 
bor movement,  he  arose  rapidly  to  prominence  in 
the  field.  He  was  initiated  as  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  through  Local  Union  No.  72  of  Bos- 
ton on  August  18,  1902,  in  which  local  union  he  not 
only  was  a  member  for  the  entire  length  of  his 


membership  in  the  International  Union  (with  the 
exception  of  two  years  back  in  1905  and  1906  when 
he  was  a  member  of  Local  Union  No.  123  of  Brock- 
ton) but  in  which  local  union  he  always  took  an  ac- 
tive part  and  interest,  and  acted  as  Business  Agent 
of  that  local  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  He  also  acted 
as  Business  Agent  of  the  Boston  Building  Trades 
Council  for  five  years  and  as  President  of  the  Somer- 
ville  Central  Labor  Union  for  a  number  of  years. 

Brother  Kelley  attended  the  Tenth  Convention 
of  the  Internationa]  Union  at  St.  Louis  in  October, 
1908,  as  a  delegate  from  Local  Union  No.  72  of  Bos-  ^ 
ton  and  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Seventh  Vice  I 
President  by  that  Convention.  At  the  following  I 
Convention  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Third  P 
Vice  President.  By  the  referendum  elections  held 
in  1911,  1913  and  1915  he  was  each  time  re-elected 
Third  Vice  President  and  at  the  Twelfth  Convention 
in  September,  1917,  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  he  was 
elected  Second  Vice  President,  which  office  he  held 
continuously  to  the  time  of  his  death,  thus  having 
served  the  International  Union  as  a  Vice  President 
and  member  of  the  Executive  Council  for  a  period 
of  twenty-three  years,  and  it  was  while  faithfully 
attending  to  the  duties  of  this  office,  though  not 
in  the  best  condition  of  health,  while  attending  an 
Executive  Council  meeting  of  the  International 
Union  that  he  died.  Brother  Kelley,  having  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  the  Trade  Union 
Movement  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  principles 
for  which  it  stands,  it  was  only  fitting  and  natural 
that  he  should  have  received  The  Eternal  Summons 
while  in  the  performance  of  his  life's  work. 

Brother  Kelley  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  hold- 
ing also  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Council  of  Lathers. 

Serious  when  his  advice  and  judgment  were 
sought  on  important  questions,  nevertheless  his 
geniality  of  character  and  joviality  of  manner  won 
him  esteemed  friendships  among  both  the  rank  and 
file,  employers  and  others  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact. 

Brother  Kelley's  body  was  attended  from  Cleve- 
land to  his  home  in  Medford,  Mass.,  at  843  Fellsway 
Parkway,  where  he  had  lived  with  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Annie  Sheerin,  by  the  entire  Executive  Council  of 
the  International  Union.  General  Secretary-Treas- 
urer Ford,  Brother  Charles  J.  Case  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  myself.  The  funeral  services  took  place 
in  St.  James  Church  and  tribute  to  his  memory  was 
paid  by  representatives  of  the  Massachusetts  Branch 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  headed  by  President  James  T. 
Moriarity,  officers  of  the  Boston  Building  Trades 
Councils,  officers  of  Building  Trades  Councils  of 
surrounding  cities  and  International  and  Local  offi- 
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cers  of  more  than  fifty  trade  unions  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts  and  throughout  New  England,  all 
of  which  only  gave  testimonial  of  the  high  regard 
in  which  our  departed  brother  was  held  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

Final  tribute  was  paid  at  the  grave  at  St.  Paul's 
Cemetery,  Arlington.  Besides  the  honorary  pall- 
bearers who  were  the  officers  of  the  International 
Union  mentioned  above,  the  active  pallbearers  were 
the  following  officers  of  Local  Union  No.  72:  Presi- 
dent Patrick  Davis,  Business  Agent  Cook,  James 
Carey,  Louis  Fay,  Raymond  Brown  and  William 
Nagle. 

Keenly  feeling  this  loss,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
offer  our  sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Sheerin  and 
the  other  relatives  of  our  late  brother  Edward  N. 
Kelley,  believing  that  they  have  suffered  the  greater 
loss. 

_  0  

HOOVER  CANNOT  BE  BLAMED 
There  are  many  people  in  the  United  States  who 
are  unthinkingly  blaming  President  Hoover  for  the 
present  depression.  This  is  a  rather  erroneous  posi- 
tion and  every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to 
change  that  attitude.  Those  who  may  argue  from 
the  political  viewpoint  must  admit,  after  some 
thought,  that  had  Alfred  E.  Smith  been  elected  in 
1928,  we  would  have  had  the  depression  and,  perhaps, 
worse  than  we  have  now.  Therefore,  it  is  time  for  all 
us  Americans,  especially  those  who  have  a  Valley 
Forge  com.plex,  to  come  forward  and  with  some  of 
that  courage  defend  President  Hoover  in  the  effort  to 
blame  him  for  the  depression. 

In  issuing  such  vindication  of  the  President  we 
must  admit,  however,  that  there  are  other  matters 
requiring  serious  consideration  which  can,  without 
question,  be  blamed  upon  the  President.  By  that 
we  mean  the  inactivity  of  President  Hoover  along 
such  lines  as  would  have  tended  to  end  the  depres- 
sion. To  secure  ample  consideration  of  those  we 
shall  list  them  as  items  which  can  authoritatively 
be  blamed  upon  him  as  being  partially  the  reason  for 
prolonging  the  depression  and  bringing  an  oppres- 
sive condition  upon  the  masses  of  the  people.  They 
are  as  follows: 

(a)  He  can  be  blamed  for  deliberately  re- 
fusing to  call  a  special  session  of  Congress  that 
would  act  constructively  to  relieve  the  depres- 
sion and  speed  public  works.  The  powers  of 
the  President  in  calling  a  special  session  are 
equally  as  autocratic  as  any  former  Russian 
Czar. 

(b)  He  can  be  blamed  for  the  idea  that  pri- 


vate charity  can  handle  the  present  condition 
of  starvation  confronting  millions  of  our  people 
while  the  organization  of  which  he  is  the  Hon- 
orary President — American  Red  Cross — re- 
fuses to  aid  in  any  critical  situation  unless  it  be 
caused  through  an  act  of  God.  Perhaps  the  Red 
Cross,  through  Judge  Barton  Payne,  can  advise 
us  of  the  divine  person  who  could  have  avoided 
the  depression.  And  if  it  be  an  earthly  person 
we  might  consider  that  through  the  proper 
action  of  competent  persons  the  Mississippi 
River  flood  victims  need  never  have  been  suc- 
cored by  the  Red  Cross  for  the  Great  Engineer 
now  plans  to  set  aside  any  future  similar  acts 
of  God. 

(c)  He  can  be  blamed  for  opposing  any  gov- 
ernmental aid  to  states,  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages, thereby  depleting  local  treasuries  and 
loading  an  increased  taxation  upon  over-burden- 
ed people  to  the  extent  that  there  will  be  wide- 
spread hunger,  deaths,  and  disorders  the  com- 
ing winter. 

(d)  He  can  be  blamed  for  the  theory  that 
in  handling  unemployment  insurance  "the  net 
result  of  governmental  doles  are  to  lower  wages 
toward  the  bare  subsistence  level  and  endow  the 
slacker"  although  he  has  been  unable  to  recon- 
cile that  with  the  acts  of  his  various  boards  and 
commissions  that  endow  capital  with  a  'dole'  at 
the  expense  of  impoverished  American  masses. 
This  is  a  particularly  strong  indictment  since 
nearly  every  large  fortune  in  America  is  chiefly 
due  to  some  'dole'  in  the  form  of  special  privilege 
granted  by  the  government  which  he  heads. 

(e)  He  can  be  blamed  for  having  taken  a  po- 
sition that  reductions  in  wages  are  not  in  order 
and  then  sitting  idly  by  and  permitting  the 
wages  of  thousands  of  workers  to  be  reduced 
by  contractors  receiving  government  contracts. 
These  are  sufficient  food  for  thought  for  some 

time  to  come. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  President  Hoover  is  not 
to  blame  for  the  present  depression  he  is  committed 
to  the  continuance  of  that  system  which  has  pros- 
trated America — a  system  which  stands  for  the  con- 


To  the  Relatives  and  Friends  of  Our  Late 
Vice-President 
EDWARD  N.  KELLEY 

U.  S.  Commissioner  on  Conciliation,  Fred  A. 
Canfield,  wishes  to  extend  to  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  our  departed  brother  Edward  N. 
Kelley  his  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  hour  of 
bereavement. 
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centration  of  wealth  and  income  and  results  in  me- 
chanical mass  production  that  threatens  to  lower 
living;  standards  and  bring  the  masses  to  that  star- 
vation point  where  they  will  be  driven  to  drastic 
methods. 

To  those  who  give  serious  thought  to  the  economic 
well  being  of  the  people  we  can  submit  that  a  proper 
display  of  Valley  Forge  courage  will  bring  us  a  mili- 
tant movement  on  the  trade  union  and  political  fields 
but  failing  that,  we  shall  see  a  black  and  bloody 
Fascist  reaction  in  which  every  radical,  liberal  and 
progressive  movement  and  idea  will  be  exterminated 
with  a  completeness  which  will  make  Mussolini  look 
like  a  novice. 

— ■ — ■  o  

THE  BEER  MIRAGE 

The  Washington  rumor  factory  is  busy  again 
turning  out  the  old  story  that  President  Hoover  is 
shortly  to  declare  for  modification  of  the  Volstead 
law  to  permit  3  per  cent  beer.  That  is  possible  but 
it  is  improbable. 

There  has  been  a  deliberate  conspiracy  by  both 
parties  to  prevent  a  national  referendum,  either 
through  a  presidential  election  or  othei'wise.  The 
professional  dry  organizations,  though  a  minority, 
have  succeeded  by  intimidation  and  trading  in  pre- 
venting a  national  wet  plank  in  either  party. 

There  is  no  evidence  yet  that  this  vicious  situa- 
tion has  been  changed  either  by  Hoover,  the  Republi- 
can leader,  or  by  the  Democrats.  Efforts  of  the  Ras- 
kob-Shouse  group  to  commit  the  Democratic  Party 
to  a  wet  plank  are  making  no  headway.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Democratic  drys  of  the  south  and  west 
are  supporting  the  candidacy  of  the  wet  Roosevelt 
in  the  belief  that  he  will  help  them  block  a  wet 
plank. 

We  hope  the  legalized  beer  story  is  true.  Not  that 
we  think  it  would  be  satisfactory,  or  stop  the  drive 
for  complete  prohibition  repeal;  not  that  it  would 
materially  change  the  amount  of  liquor  now  con- 
sumed, or  that  it  would  reduce  much  of  the  bootleg- 
ging and  crime.  Legalized  beer,  however,  would  put 
the  counti-y  in  a  position  slightly  less  hypocritical 
than  now,  and  it  would  i)rovide  tax  revenue  needed 
to  help  wipe  out  the  dangerously  large  federal  defi- 
cit. 

Politicians  of  both  parties,  have  tricked  the  public 
so  long,  we  will  not  expect  modification  until  it  is 
an  accomplished  fact.  Our  guess  is  that,  by  the  time 
the  politicians  are  ready  to  modify,  the  popular  re- 
volt will  be  strong  enough  politically  to  force  re- 
peal. 

 o  

Mention  this  publication  as  well  as  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 


WHAT  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  SAID 

"I  am  glad  that  a  system  of  labor  prevails  under 
which  laborers  can  strike  when  they  want  to,  where 
they  are  not  obliged  to  work  under  all  circumstances, 
and  are  not  tied  down  to  work  whether  you  pay  them 
for  it  or  not. 

"I  like  a  system  which  lets  a  man  'quit'  when  he 
wants  to,  and  I  wish  it  might  prevail  everywhere. 

"I  want  a  man  to  have  a  chance  to  better  his  con- 
dition ;  that  is  a  true  system.  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
confess  that  twenty-five  years  ago  I  was  a  hired 
laborer." 

JOBS  FOR  THOUSANDS  ON  FEDERAL 
BUILDINGS 

The  building  program  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment will  provide  work  for  approximately  100,- 
000  additional  men  during  the  next  two  years,  ac- 
cording to  an  estimate  made  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Ferry  K.  Heath. 

The  building  program  calls  for  the  expenditure  of 
$700,000,000,  of  which  about  $500,000,000  will  be 
expended  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  about  150,000  men 
will  be  emploj^ed,  directly  and  indirectly  under  this 
program  during  the  winter,  and  the  number  will  be 
increased  as  the  number  of  projects  under  way  in- 
crease. 

The  Treasury  Department  explains  that  the  in- 
crease of  100,000  comes  about  because  of  a  large 
number  of  costly  buildings  and  a  number  of  smaller 
projects  are  getting  under  w^ay. 

 o  

"AMERICAN  PLAN,"  UN-AMERICAN 

The  following  is  from  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  recent  date : 

"The  violation  of  agreements  with  employees  has 
been  quite  the  fad  with  employers  during  the  past 
two  years  in  order  that  they  might  force  the  'Ameri- 
can Plan'  or  non-union  shop  upon  the  workers.  If 
the  violation  of  contracts  and  institution  of  result- 
ant starvation  wage  scales  can  be  termed  the  'Amer- 
ican Plan'  it  would  surely  be  a  calamity  to  have  an 
un-American  plan  thrust  upon  us,  for  the  so-called 
'American  Plan'  is  in  reality  as  un-American  and 
un-Christian  as  anything  could  well  be.  And  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  that  are  not  wholly  sub- 
sidized and  at  least  some  of  the  courts  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  it.  When  labor  is  given  its  just  rights 
and  decent  wage  scales,  the  country  will  then  begin 
a  new  era  of  prosperity." 

 o  

The  Professor:  "I'll  wait  until  that  fellow  stops 
making  a  fool  of  himself,  then  I'll  begin." 

—Ohio  State  Sun  Dial. 
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NO  DICTATORSHIP  FOR  UNION  LABOR 

We  know  that  the  representatives  of  democracy 
make  mistakes,  and  that  is  the  penalty  we  pay  for 
having  democracies — but  we  have  the  right  to  make 
a  mistake  rather  than  to  yield  to  the  dictation  of 
some  emperor,  kaiser,  or  king.  If  we  want  a  de- 
mocracy we  must  pay  the  penalty  for  the  mistakes 
democracies  are  subject  to. 

We  want  no  dictatorship  of  any  kind;  we  want 
the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  equality  before 
the  law  and  equality  of  opportunity.  We  want 
neither  dictatorship  from  the  bottom  nor  from  the 
top.  We  will  work  out  the  solution  of  the  problems 
in  meeting  them,  so  that  each  problem  may  be  met 
and  overcome;  and  we  will  find  that  new  problems 
are  continually  arising  to  confront  us;  but  with  the 
solution  of  any  problem  today  we  would  be  better 
able  to  meet  and  solve  the  problems  of  tomorrow, 
and  tomorrow,  and  tomorrow's. — Samuel  Gompers. 

 o  

"There  was  once  an  architect  selected  to  make 
plans  for  a  new  building.  The  downstairs  was  to  be 
stores,  an'  the  upper  floors  for  light  manufacture. 
It  was  to  be  a  fine  big  structure,  an'  there  was  a 
good  bit  o'  cheerin'  about  it  in  the  newspapers.  All 
the  general  contractors  was  hot  after  the  job,  an'  the 
architect  let  'em  all  bid.  He  didn't  want  to  hurt  any- 
body's feelin's.  An'  that's  where  he  made  a  big  mis- 
take. Anyway,  the  low  bidder  was  thousands  o'  dol- 
lars lower  than  the  next  man.  He  was  a  sort  o'  new- 
comer, who  had  never  put  up  anything  that  big  in  our 
town,  an'  there  was  some  talk  about  his  ethics.  But 
he  couldn't  very  well  be  turned  down  after  he  had 
been  allowed  to  bid.  Besides,  ten  thusand  dollars 
is  a  lot  o'  money.  An'  the  architect  said  that  if  the 
bonding  company  issued  the  necessary  bonds  his 
owner  would  be  completely  protected.  An'  I  agree 
that  this  is  so.  The  owners  were.  So  the  low  bid- 
der got  the  job.  After  the  papers  were  signed  the 
low  bidder  began  to  realize  that  he  had  bid  too  low. 
The  result  was  that  he  tried  to  pass  the  losses  down 
to  his  sub-contractors.  The  best  of  'em,  who  of 
course  belonged  to  the  Builders'  Exchange,  refused 
to  drop  any,  an'  so  the  work  went  to  others  who  had 
different  ways  o'  doin'  business.  The  result  was 
that  all  of  'em  had  to  skin  the  work  to  come  out  with 
at  least  a  little  profit.  Finally  the  buildin'  was  fin- 
ished  an'  turned  over,  an'  it  looked  all  right.  As  I 
said  before,  an  architect  can't  see  everything. 

"But  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  things  began 
to  happen.  The  tile  cornice  wasn't  properly  filled; 
water  got  into  it,  an'  freezin'  weather  broke  oif  a 
piece.  It  came  down  on  the  head  of  a  young  man  on 
the  sidewalk.    That  drew  a  lot  o'  unfavorable  no- 


tice to  the  buildin'.  After  a  while  something  went 
wrong  with  a  bit  of  the  foundation,  an'  a  big  crack 
showed  in  the  front  wall.  Tenants  got  afraid  an' 
jumped  their  leases.  New  tenants  wouldn't  move  in. 
Everybody  talked  about  it.  An'  then  one  day  the 
big  water  tank  on  the  top  fell  straight  down  through 
the  buildin'  into  the  cellar.  After  that  they  called 
it  the  Jonah  Buildin'.  An'  nobody  was  wilHn'  to  give 
a  job  to  the  architect  of  the  Jonah  Buildin'.  His  ca- 
reer was  completely  ruined.  So  it  made  a  lot  o'  dif- 
ference to  him  in  the  end  as  to  who  got  that  job." 
— Builders'  Exchange,  Baltimore. 

The  students  of  the  Naval  Academy  are  called 
midshipmen.  Three  midshipmen  are  allowed  for  each 
senator,  representative,  and  delegate  in  Congress, 

1  for  the  resident  commissioner  from  Porto  Rico, 

2  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  15  appointed  each 
year  from  the  United  States  at  large.  In  addition 
1  Filipino  is  allowed  for  each  class.  The  appoint- 
ments from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  the  15 
at  large  each  year  are  made  by  the  President.  The 
selection  of  candidates,  by  competitive  examination 
or  otherwise,  for  nomination  for  vacancies  in  the 
quota  of  senators,  representatives  and  delegates  in 
Congress  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  each  senator, 
representative  and  delegate  in  Congress  having  a 
vacancy;  and  all  applications  for  appointment  or  in- 
quiries relative  to  competitive  examinations  should 
be  addressed  accordingly.  Two  examinations  for  ad- 
mission are  held  each  year,  the  first  on  the  third 
Wednesday  in  February,  the  second  on  the  third 
Wednesday  in  April.  In  addition,  the  appointment 
of  100  enlisted  men  each  year  from  the  Regular 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  authorized.  These 
appointments  are  on  a  competitive  basis. 

 o  

THE  DIFFERENCE 
Advocates  of  the  open  shop  argue  that  the  closed- 
shop  policy  deprives  the  non-unionist  of  his  natural 
right  to  work.  We  do  not  deny  to  any  man  the  fun- 
damental right  to  earn  his  living.  The  right  to  work 
is  sacred,  but  the  question  involved  at  present  is  the 
conditions  under  which  he  may  exercise  his  right  to 
work.  The  right  of  the  non-union  man  to  work  is 
not  an  unconditional  right.  He  has  no  right  to  work 
under  unreasonable  conditions,  or  if  in  the  exercise 
of  the  right  he  injures  the  mass  of  the  workers.  If 
the  closed  shop  is  necessary  that  workers  obtain  just 
wages  and  proper  working  conditions,  it  does  not 
violate  the  right  of  the  man  who  does  not  belong  to 
a  union,  even  though  it  would  prevent  him  from  ob- 
taining employment.  Every  right  must  be  exercised 
within  reasonable  limits.    If  the  open  shop  may  be 
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invoked  as  a  fundamental  right  under  any  conditions 
it  would  mean  that  the  laborer  may  be  forced  to  work 
under  conditions  that  are  unreasonable.  The  whole 
argrmient  rests  on  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
closed  shop  is  necessary  that  workmen  may  work 
under  fair  conditions.  In  the  light  of  the  history 
of  labor's  fight  for  justice  it  would  not  be  so  diificult 
to  give  good  arguments  in  favor  of  the  closed  shop. 

The  present  general  fight  for  the  open  shop  is 
not,  at  least  in  the  majority  of  cases,  an  effort  to 
obtain  justice  for  the  individual  worker.  The  closed 
shop  was  enforced  for  centuries  by  the  guilds.  In 
many  places  it  was  recognized  by  civil  legislation.  It 
was  recognized  because  it  was  a  necessity  for  the 
existence  of  organized  labor. 

The  open-shop  gospel  refuses  to  recognize  the  right 
of  labor  to  organize  in  the  sense  that  it  can  demand 
a  hearing  through  its  chosen  representatives,  or,  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  "collective  bargaining."  In 
propagating  this  gospel  the  capitalists  have  organ- 
ized most  thoroughly  and  effectively,  and  are  speak- 
ing through  chosen  representatives.  Capital  is 
using  the  precise  principles  and  methods  which  it 
would  deny  to  labor. 

 0  

SEVEN  BILLION  DOLLAR  RECONSTRUCTION 
BOND  ISSUE  URGED  FOR  JOBLESS  RELIEF 

A  reconstruction  bond  issue  of  seven  billion  dol- 
lars which  it  is  alleged  w-ould  give  work  to  5,000,000 
at  an  expenditure  of  $1,500  per  man  for  labor  and  ma- 
terials, is  advocated  by  the  Engineering  News-Rec- 
ord, an  organ  of  the  construction  interests. 

The  paper  urges  its  public  w^orks  program  con- 
ceived as  a  national  emergency  as  a  substitute  for 
private  charity.  It  is  claimed  that  road  work  alone 
would  make  jobs  for  all  the  unemployed  if  no  other 
source  of  work  were  at  hand.  More  than  2,000,000 
miles  of  road  still  require  improvement  from  the  dirt 
stage.  Reasonable  modernization  of  but  half  or  a 
third  of  that  mileage  within  one  year  would  employ 
every  jobless  worker,  it  is  contended. 

The  editorial  recalls  the  heights  to  which  the  peo- 
ple climbed  during  the  war  emergency  in  1917  and 
1918  "in  carrying  out  in  a  few  months  a  vast  build- 
ing and  equipment  program  and  putting  the  country 
to  work  for  national  purposes,"  and  expresses  the 
belief  that  a  similar  program  could  be  realized  now 
if  society  could  be  mobilized  into  making  war  on 
unemployment  wdth  the  same  vigor  that  was  used 
in  1917  to  iTiake  war  on  Germany. 

 o  

Dobbs:    "Doctor  how  can  I  ever  repay  you  for 

'ur  kindness  to  me?" 

Doctor:    "By  cheque,  money  order  or  cssh." 


BITS  OF  LABOR  HISTORY 

Plymouth  and  Jamestown  are  the  two  starting 
points  of  the  labor  movement  in  this  country,  Ply- 
mouth representing  free  and  Jamestown  chattel  la- 
bor. For  nearly  250  years  these  systems  contended 
with  each  other  for  mastery. 

The  first  historical  mention  we  have  of  a  crafts- 
man in  America  is  found  in  the  History  of  Plymouth, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  in  1621  a  carpenter  and  a 
saltmaker  were  sent  to  the  colony  by  the  adventur- 
ers. 

Ebenezer  Ford  is  the  first  union  man  of  record  to 
be  selected  to  public  office  in  the  United  States.  He 
was  chosen  for  the  New  York  Legislature  by  the 
Working  Men's  party  in  1829,  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  unseat  him,  which  failed. 

The  movement  against  prison  labor  was  inaugur- 
ated at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  August  20,  1834,  at  a  con- 
vention of  mechanics  called  from  every  city  in  the 
state. 

The  first  central  labor  body  was  organized  at  Bos- 
ton in  March,  1834.  Delegates  from  sixteen  unions 
of  mechanics  were  present.  It  observed  the  first 
"Labor  Day"  July  4  of  the  same  year.  A  big  din- 
ner was  sei-ved  at  Fanueil  Hall. 

Boston  carpenters  w-ent  on  strike  in  1836  for  a 
reduction  in  the  working  day  from  twelve  to  ten 
hours.  They  lost,  as  did  most  of  the  workers  that 
year. 

The  first  western  union  was  organized  by  the  ship 
cai-penters  in  California  in  1856.  Immediately  after 
organizing  they  moved  for  the  eight-hour  day,  and 
they  got  it. 

Horace  Greely  understood  the  American  way.  At 
an  eight-hour  meeting  held  in  New  York  in  1866  he 
stated  that  he  had  little  faith  in  legislation  for  re- 
ducing the  hours  of  labor.  He  thought  labor  should 
take  a  little  more  responsibility  upon  itself. 

The  National  Labor  Congress  was  organized  at 
Baltimore  in  the  spring  of  1866.  More  than  one  thou- 
sand delegates  were  in  attendance,  representing 
trade  unions  from  the  East  and  Middle  West,  J.  C. 
Whalley  was  elected  President. 

 o  

RUBBER  CO.  GRANTS  5-DAY  WEEK  WITH 
WAGE  CUT 

F.  B.  Davis,  jr.,  president  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company,  presented  the  company's  em- 
ployes with  a  five-day  week  with  a  reduction  of  one- 
eleventh  in  wages  and  salaries.  The  cut  applies  to 
everybody  from  laborers  up  to  the  president.  The 
corporation  employs  about  25,000  people. 

 0  

Mention  this  publication  as  well  as  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 
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DUES  BOOKS  LOST 

Upon  the  finding  of  any  of  the  dues  books  listed 
below,  which  have  been  lost,  kindly  get  in  touch 
with  Headquarters  or  the  respective  local  secre- 
taries. 

Local  Name  Membership  No. 

73  James  H.  Arter    14644 

73  Chas.  A.  Miller  24386 

73  Keneth  C.  Stroup  24982 

74  R.  P.  Landers     .24921 

74  E.  F.  Zygey   ...  32172 

74  L.  A.  Hill  27653 

74  Wright,  J.  H  ..29386 

74  Curry,  L.  B  14296 

74  B.  W.  Cronkhite  25330 

74  ...C.  W.  Porter   7162 

74  F.  E.  Smith  26273 

258  J.  H.  Vilas  11749 

308  John  Badolato   28630 


STAY-AWAY  NOTICE 

Local  Union  No,  479,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.,  re- 
quests brothers  to  stay  away  from  their  locality  as 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  work. 

 0  

CORRECTION 
Local  Union  No.  47  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  suspended 
the  following  men  for  non-payment  of  dues  on  their 
July  report: 

M.  D.  Cole,  No.  18730         Chas.  Shaffer,  No.  6507 
G.  C.  Fuller,  No.  4750        Andrew  Stevens,  No.  8331 
J.  R.  Horan,  No.  35118      J.  R.  Sayre,  No.  33821 
B.  J.  Heulsman,  No.  33110  W.  F.  Limke,  No.  25477 
P.  H.  Sanders,  No.  25478   Eugene  Odel,  No.  30164 

This  matter  was  brought  up  at  a  later  meeting  and 
the  local  union  voted  to  rescind  their  former  action 
of  July  24  against  these  brothers  and  to  continue 
to  carry  them,  therefore  we  have  canceled  the  sus- 
pension on  each  of  the  above  ten  men. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

Deep  sorrow  has  again  entered  the  ranks  of  Local  Union  No.  97  through  the  calling  from  our  midst 
of  our  brother,  Benjamin  Murray  Lingo,  No.  33374,  by  Almighty  God,  Supreme  Ruler  of  all  beings. 
WHEREAS,  By  his  death  we  have  lost  a  loyal  brother,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  97  extend  to  his  loved  ones  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  their  hour  of  sorrow  and  drape  our  charter  for  thirty  days  in  his  memory.  Therefore  be  it 
further 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  Headquarters  for  publication  and  a  copy  be 
spread  upon  our  minutes, 

ALBERT  DEARLOVE, 
Secretary  Local  Union  No.  97. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  to  call  from  his  earthly  labors 
our  beloved  friend  and  brother,  George  James  Ryan,  No.  28724,  and 

WHEREAS,  We  deem  it  proper  and  fitting  that  the  members  of  this  local  union  offer  a  tribute  to  the 
memories  of  those  who  have  been  loyal  members  of  our  organization  and  faithful  friends  and  brothers ; 
therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  103  extend  their  sincere  sympathy  to  the  be- 
reaved family  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  our  minutes  and  that  a  copy  also  be  sent 
to  our  International  Union  for  publication  in  our  official  journal. 

G.  F.  MICHAEL, 
Secretary,  Local  Union  No.  103. 


IN  MCMCPIAM 


2— John  Albert  Lahodney,  15472 
27— Noble  Nightingale,  25046 
53— David  Hyde,  12750 
72— John  Frederick  Fay,  713 
74— Tom  Nicholas  Burg,  30701 
74— Ray  Wilbern,  14699 


97 — Benjamin  Murray  Lingo,  33374 
103— George  James  Ryan,  28724 
106— John  O'Brien,  14029 
268— Herbert  Ellsworth  Ormsby,  11490 
319— Martin  Henry  Cline,  10702 
357— Edward  Weathers,  2066 
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THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOE 
By  Edwin  Markham 

In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Paris,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century  was  hung  the  famous  painting 
by  J.  F.  Millet,  entitled  "The  Man  With  the  Hoe." 
The  picture  depicts  a  farm  laborer  bending  over, 
leaning  upon  the  short  handle  of  a  hoe.  His  feet 
are  shod  with  the  usual  sabot  or  wood  shoe.  His 
face  is  one  depicting  low  mentality,  with  receding 
forehead  and  protruding  jaw. 

On  seeing  this  picture,  Edwin  Markham  wrote  this 
poem  in  1899.  It  has  passed  into  American  literature 
as  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  the  classics. 


"God  made  man  in  His  own  image. 

In  the  image  of  God  made  He  him." — Genesis 


Bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries  he  leans 
Upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground, 
The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face. 
And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the  world. 
Who  made  him  dead  to  rapture  and  despair, 
A  thing  that  grieves  not  and  that  never  hopes, 
Stolid  and  stunned,  a  brother  to  the  ox? 
Who  loosened  and  let  down  this  brutal  jaw? 
Whose  was  the  hand  that  slanted  back  his  brow? 
Whose  breath  blew  out  the  light  within  his  brain? 

Is  this  the  Thing  that  Lord  God  made  and  gave 
To  have  dominion  over  sea  and  land; 
To  trace  the  stars  and  search  the  heavens  for  power; 
To  feel  the  passion  of  Eternity? 
Is  this  the  Dream  He  dreamed  who  shaped  the  suns 
And  marked  their  ways  upon  the  ancient  deep? 
Down  all  the  stretch  of  Hell  to  its  last  gulf 
There  is  no  shape  more  terrible  than  this — 
More  tongued  with  censure  of  the  world's  blind 
greed — 

More  filled  with  signs  and  portents  for  the  soul — 
More  fraught  with  menace  to  the  universe. 

What  gulfs  between  him  and  the  seraphim! 

Slave  of  the  wheel  of  Labor,  what  to  him 

Are  Plato  and  the  swing  of  Pleiades? 

What  the  long  reaches  of  the  peaks  of  song, 

The  rift  of  dawn,  the  reddening  of  the  rose? 

Through  this  dread  shape  the  suffering  ages  look; 

Time's  tragedy  is  in  that  aching  stoop; 

Through  this  dread  shape  humanity  betrayed. 

Plundered,  profaned  and  disinherited. 

Cries  protest  to  the  Judges  of  the  World, 

\  protest  that  is  also  prophecy. 


0  masters,  lords  and  rulers  in  all  lands, 

Is  this  the  handiwork  you  give  to  God, 

This  monstrous  thing  distorted  and  soul-quenched? 

How  will  you  ever  straighten  up  this  shape; 

Touch  it  again  with  inmiortality ; 

Give  back  the  upward  looking  and  the  light; 

Rebuild  in  it  the  music  and  the  dream; 

Make  right  the  immemorial  infamies. 

Perfidious  wrongs,  immedicable  woes? 

0  masters,  lords  and  rulers  in  all  lands, 

How  will  the  Future  reckon  with  this  Man? 

How  answer  his  brute  question  in  that  hour 

When  whirlwinds  of  rebellion  shake  the  world? 

How  will  it  be  with  kingdoms  and  with  kings — 

With  those  who  shaped  him  to  the  thing  he  is — 

When  this  dumb  Terror  shall  reply  to  God 

After  the  silence  of  centuries? 

 o  

A  CALENDAR  ROMANCE 

(Des  Moines  Register-Tribune) 
Our  hero  was  the  common  sort,  when  all  is 

said  and  done 
He  worked  his  head  off  daily  and  was  out  to 

get  the  Mon. 
The  reason  for  his  diligence  was  commonplace, 

'tis  true- 
He  tried  to  swell  his  salary  so  it  would  suffice 

for  Tue. 
And  maybe  that's  the  reason  why  one  day  he 

lost  his  head. 
And  falling  on  his  knees  he  cried,  "Oh, 

maiden,  wilt  thou  Wed. 
He  may  have  thought  this  sudden  but  it 

seemed  not  so  to  her; 
She  lisped  a  quick  acceptance  and  said  forc- 
ibly, "Yeth  Thur. 
But  when  they  went  to  keeping  house  he 

feared  that  he  would  die; 
For,  Oh,  that  modern  maiden  could  neither 

bake  nor  Fri. 
She  could  not  run  a  bungalow,  or  even  a  flat. 
So  on  many  sad  occasions  in  a  restaurant  they  Sat. 
But  he  forgave  her  everything — as  man  has 

always  done, 
When  she  presented  him  one  day  a  bouncing 

baby  Sun. 

 0  

Three  in  One 

Customer — I  want  to  buy  a  diamond  ring. 

Salesman — Yes,  sir.  May  I  show  you  our  combi- 
nation sets  of  three  pieces— engagement,  wedding 
and  teething-rings  at  10  per  cent  discount? 
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I  Believe  in  the  United  States 


This  article  written  by  J.  J.  Chaudet,  Sec.-Treas.  Oakland 
Typographical  Union  No.  36 

J  BELIEVE  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  believe  in  the  American  ability  to  beat  any  beat- 
able set  of  circumstances  and  come  up  smiling. 

I  believe  in  the  ability  of  the  American  citizen  to 
swim  upstream,  hit  fast  ball  pitching,  break  out  of 
a  half-nelson  and  have  a  pretty  good  time  in  the 
bargain. 

I  believe  that  in  the  long  run  fair  weather  over- 
balances the  bad,  that  all  "breaks"  are  subject  to  the 
law  of  averages,  that  the  expression  "Good  old  days" 
is  relative  and  that  everything  comes  out  all  right 
in  the  wash. 

I  believe  a  little  optimism  never  hurt  anybody  and 
can  be  taken  straight. 

I  believe  in  the  capacity  of  the  American  industrial 
leader  and  in  the  common  sense  of  the  American 
workingman. 

I  believe  that  Uncle  Sam  is  still  at  the  old  stand 
with  a  brave  heart  and  a  clear  head  and  I  do  not 
believe  he  is  in  any  danger  of  losing  his  pants,  coat, 
vest  or  shirt. 

I  believe  in  the  total  inability  of  Russia  to  change 
the  course  of  the  stars,  to  rearrange  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  heavens,  to  eliminate  the  constella- 
tions, to  discontinue  the  daily  rising  of  the  sun,  to 
subject  the  rainbow  to  a  five-year  plan  or  to  make 
the  American  of  normal  backbone  jump  into  a  hole 
and  pull  it  in  after  him. 

I  believe  American  railroads  are  worth  consider- 
ably more  than  a  dime  a  dozen. 

I  believe  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  [the 
General  Electric  Corporation  and  other  big  industrial 
institutions  will  stay  in  business  and  that  none  of 
them  is  in  any  danger  of  having  to  take  a  side  line 
of  lead  pencils  or  apples. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  danger  of  seeing  John 
Pierpont  Morgan,  Owen  D.  Young,  General  Atter- 
bury,  Charles  Schwab  or  James  A.  Farrell  throwing 
their  jobs  overboard  and  deciding  to  make  a  living 
as  ferryboat  musicians. 

I  believe  that  what  the  country  needs  more  than 
anything  else  is  a  restoration  of  the  ducking  stool 
for  professional  pessimists,  squawkers,  calamity 
howlers  and  confirmed  grouches. 

I  believe  in  the  ability,  instinct,  capacity  and  power 
of  the  average  American  to  fight  his  way  out  of 
any  difficulty,  to  scale  any  reasonable  heights,  to 
make  the  final  payments  on  the  automobile,  to  put 
something  in  the  bank  and  to  look  adversity  in  the 
face  and  tell  it  to  go  to  hell. 


I  believe  the  American  people  will  continue  to  own 
and  operate  automobiles  and  that  there  is  not  a 
Chinaman's  chance  that  conditions  will  arise  which 
will  make  them  decide  it  is  a  good  idea  to  go  back 
to  the  bicycle  and  the  buggy. 

I  believe  the  American  housewife  will  continue  to 
have  an  electric  icebox  and  will  never  again  be  satis- 
fied to  spend  a  half  day  mopping  up  the  kitchen  after 
the  visit  of  the  old-fashioned  iceman. 

I  believe  the  old-fashioned  washtub  has  gone  for 
good  and  that  anybody  who  thinks  the  Americajn 
wife  is  going  back  to  the  old  days  of  drudgery  and 
inconvenience  is  two-thirds  cuckoo  and  one-third 
army  mule. 

I  believe  three  square  meals  a  day  will  always 
be  the  American  standard,  but  that  even  if  we  miss 
one  or  two  it  won't  hurt  us. 

I  believe  in  common  sense  and  natural  vision  as 
opposed  to  the  "fidgets"  and  the  use  of  smoked 
glasses  when  anything  goes  wrong. 

I  believe  in  the  silver  lining,  the  rainbow  after 
the  storm,  the  plunge  through  the  center,  the  in- 
falibility  of  the  slogan  "Never  lead  with  your  chin," 
and  the  potency  of  the  cries  "Block  that  kick!"  and 
"Hold  'em  Yale!" 

I  believe  that  much  of  the  world  depression  is 
"done  by  mirrors." 

I  believe  the  worst  is  over  and  that  it  never  was 
as  bad  as  it  was  advertised. 

 o  

BOARD  OF  TRADE  CLAIMS  MEET 

Two  members  died  since  organization. 

The  new  National  Board  of  Trade  Claims  for  the 
Building  Industry  met  in  New  York  on  July  28th, 
with  Chairman  Oscar  W.  Rosenthal  presiding. 

Secretary  Spencer  submitted  a  review  of  the  past 
decisions  of  the  Building  Trades  Department  and 
the  old  National  Board  for  Jurisdictional  Awards, 
and  they  were  placed  in  the  files  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  Claims  for  reference. 

No  disputes  were  presented  to  the  Board  for  its 
consideration.  The  next  meeting  will  probably  be 
held  at  Washington  in  November. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Claims,  two  members  have  passed  away.  Arthur  N. 
Huddell  of  the  labor  side  and  Max  Baumann  of  the 
employers  died  during  the  month  of  July. 

President  James  J.  Scully  of  the  Building  Trades 
Employers'  Association  of  the  City  of  Boston,  and 
"father"  of  the  Board,  did  not  attend  the  meeting 
on  account  of  illness. 
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ENGLAND  TABOOS  OLD  CUSTOM  OF  ALLOW- 
ING EXECUTIONS  TO  BECOME  PUBLIC  ORGIES 

One  of  the  few  old  customs  of  England  that  are 
passing  is  the  gathering  of  large  crowds  before  the 
gates  of  a  prison  on  the  day  of  an  execution,  or  "gal- 
lows party,"  as  it  is  sometimes  referred  to. 

The  law  abolishing  public  hangings  was  the  first 
blow  at  the  crowd.  In  those  days  the  crowd  would 
gather  in  the  evening  and  wait  all  night  for  a  sight 
of  the  doomed  man  on  the  way  to  the  gallows.  They 
would  beguile  the  hours  by  quarreling,  sucking  at 
gin  bottles  and  munching  bread  and  cheese. 

It  was  an  ideal  gathering  for  pickpockets,  who 
took  advantage  of  the  reckless  mood  of  the  morbid 
ones  and  walked  away  with  watches,  purses  and  other 
valuables.  Workmen  remained  away  from  their  jobs. 

Full  consideration  always  was  given  to  the  crowd. 
They  might  have  the  condemned  man  drawn  from 
prison  to  the  gallows,  lying  upon  a  hurdle  and  there 
was  room  for  thousands  to  stand  and  see  the.  actual 
execution. 

The  hour  at  which  the  hangman  would  bring  his 
rope  was  dutifully  announced  by  a  prison  worker, 
and  later  the  prison  bell  sounded  its  warning  that 
the  prisoner,  guards  and  priests  were  beginning  the 
march  to  the  execution  yard. 

There  was  a  few  moments  silence  and  then  the 
black  flag  was  raised  over  the  prison.  There  was 
no  need  to  go  into  details.  When  the  prisoner  had 
been  sentenced,  the  jurist  donned  the  black  cap.  The 
black  flag  meant  he  was  dead. 

An  execution  today  is  a  quiet  affair.  A  small- 
sized  crowd  still  gathers  hours  before  the  execution, 
but  stalwart  "bobbies"  maintain  order.  No  warn- 
ing is  given  as  the  man  leaves  the  death  cell.  No 
black  flag  is  raised  afterward.  Instead  a  notice  is 
tacked  to  the  door  announcing  that  the  execution 
has  taken  place  as  ordered  by  law.  The  crowd  surges 
forward  to  look  at  it  and  then  disperses. 

Famous  last-minute  remarks  such  as  are  attribut- 
ed to  American  prisoners  are  never  read  in  print,  or 
heard  by  the  curious  thousands  who  follow  details  of 
a  murder  case  religiously.  Confessions,  if  any  are 
made,  are  never  revealed.  Both  are  violations  of  the 
law. 

The  reader  may  be  told  how  the  prisoner  spent 
his  last  hours,  what  food  was  served  him  and  what  he 
had  to  drink  before  he  mounted  the  gallows  and 
how  long  he  lived  after  the  trap  was  sprung.  That 
is  all.  , 

 o  

It  is  just  as  easy  to  mention  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 


PETER  J.  BRADY  KILLED  IN  AIRPLANE 
ACCIDENT 

Peter  J.  Brady,  labor  leader,  banker,  and  aviation 
enthusiast,  was  killed  instantly  September  21st 
when  the  plane  in  which  he  was  a  passenger 
crashed  through  a  housetop  at  West  New  Brighton, 
Staten  Island.  Mrs.  Mary  Tritto,  who  lived  in  the 
house,  was  burned  to  death. 

Mr.  Brady  was  on  his  way  to  the  American  Legion 
convention  at  Detroit,  where  he  was  to  represent 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  pilot,  James 
Goodwin  Hall,  with  several  cross-country  speed 
records,  escaped  without  serious  injury. 

Mr.  Brady  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1881,  and  was 
brought  to  the  United  States  by  his  parents  when 
he  was  nine  years  old.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
a  year  and  a  half  later  he  left  school  and  went  to 
work  as  a  newsboy.  Whenever  possible  he  attended 
night  school,  taking  courses  in  photo-engraving.  He 
joined  the  photo-engravers'  union  and  worked  for 
several  years  as  a  journeyman  engraver. 

He  was  appointed  walking  delegate  of  his  union, 
and  became  its  president.  In  time  he  became  the 
spokesman  for  organized  labor,  and  was  always 
ready  for  the  battlefront  when  labor  was  in  danger. 

He  was  also  president  of  the  New  York  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Council  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  1923  he  organized  the  Federation  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  and  held  the  office  of  president  of 
the  bank  until  his  death.  The  bank  has  prospered 
and  today  has  branches  in  Brooklyn  and  other  parts 
of  the  city. 

Mr.  Brady's  interest  in  aviation  began  with  the 
World  War.  He  was  commissioned  a  colonel  in  the 
Reserve  and  was  well  known  at  every  important 
airport  and  army  air  station  in  the  country. 

He  was  chairman  of  Mayor  Walker's  committee 
on  aviation.  He  was  active  in  obtaining  an  aii-port 
for  New  York  and  at  its  completion  he  was  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Commissioner  of  Docks  in  charge  of 
the  airport.  Mr.  Brady  was  also  a  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Aviation  Commission  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautical  Association.  He  is  survived  by 
his  widow,  Mrs.  Rose  Brady,  and  a  brother  and 
sister. 

 0  

Watch  Out! 

A  pickpocket  was  visiting  a  member  of  the  mob 
in  jail. 

"Say,  Lefty,  I  hired  a  lawyer  for  you  this  morn- 
ing, but  I  had  to  give  him  my  watch  as  a  retainer," 
said  the  dip. 

"Did  he  keep  it?"  asked  Lefty. 

"Well,"  replied  Society's  Wolf,  "he  thinks  he  did!' 
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Allocate  Unemployed  Workers  To  Each 
Industry,  Green  Declares 


^LLOCATE  a  proportional  quota  of  the  5,000,000 
or  more  jobless  to  each  industry. 

This  plan  for  solving  unemployment  is  advanced 
by  William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  and  a  member  of  the  President's 
Org-anization  on  Unemployment  Relief  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Unemployment  Plans  and  Suggestions 
of  that  organization. 

"The  best  relief  that  can  be  offered  an  unemployed 
person  is  a  job,"  Green  said. 

"The  only  way  to  immediately  provide  jobs  for 
over  five  million  persons  is  to  get  the  co-operation 
of  those  who  control  jobs  for  putting  into  effect  a 
general  plan  on  a  uniform  scale. 

"Those  who  control  jobs  are  employers  and  their 
technicians,  those  who  supply  the  credit,  and  the 
workers  who  must  work  under  the  plan  agreed 
upon. 

"A  conference  of  representatives  of  such  groups 


called  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
determine  the  general  plan  and  allocate  to  each  the 
industry  its  quota  of  unemployed. 

"Each  industry  would  then  arrange  to  do  its  part. 

"Such  a  method  would  absorb  the  majority  of  the 
unemployed. 

"There  would,  of  course,  be  expense  connected  with 
such  a  plan. 

"This  expense  should  be  balanced  against  the 
funds  that  would  otherwise  have  to  go  into  relief  if 
the  unemployed  did  not  get  work  and  against  the 
costs  of  a  business  depression. 

"The  method  of  budgeting  the  unemployed  would 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  earn  their  livelihood. 

"It  is  a  productive  investment  of  capital  whereas 
capital  spent  in  relief  is  not  consumed  directly. 

"If  every  industry  will  take  on  its  quota  of  the  un- 
employed, reduce  the  work-week  for  all  while  main- 
taining wage  rates,  our  united  industries  will  pull  us 
up  to  the  level  of  better  business." 


A  STRIKE  AT  BOULDER  DAM 


JN  discussing  conditions  at  Boulder  Dam  in  the  Au- 
gust issue,  the  Journal  pointed  out  editorially 
that  "from  all  the  reports  we  have  received,  it  would 
seem  that  Boulder  Dam  is  a  place  to  avoid  unless 
you  crave  punishment." 

Since  then  a  strike  has  been  called  at  the  Dam. 
The  companies  tried  to  tell  the  public  that  it  was 
only  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  few  I.  W.  W.'s.  But  this 
has  been  punctured  by  the  protest  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Central  Labor  Council  to  the  executive  council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  Las  Vegas 
Council  points  out  that  the  wage  scale  at  Boulder 
Dam  is  far  below  the  prevailing  scale  in  the  entire 
western  country,  being  $1.00  per  day  less  than  the 
prevaihng  scale  for  laborers  and  $2.40  a  day  less 
than  the  prevailing  scale  for  carpenters.  The  union 
men  claim  that  the  contractors,  the  Six  Companies, 
Inc.,  are  taking  advantage  of  the  unemployment 
situation  and  the  mob  of  men  who  are  broke  and 
hungry. 

The  protest  ends  with  the  following  warning  to 
labor  in  general: 

"We  feel  that  it  is  a  crime  against  humanity  to 
ask  men  to  work  in  that  hell-hole  of  heat  at  Boulder 
Dam  for  a  mere  pittance,  just  enough  to  keep  their 
bellies  full  and  clothes  on  their  backs.  If  labor  con- 
ditions at  Boulder  Dam  are  permitted  to  go  on  as 
they  are,  we  believe  it  is  going  to  affect  labor  like 


a  cancer.  These  conditions  will  spread  if  the  six 
companies  get  away  with  it  at  Boulder  Dam." 

The  protest  has  been  forwarded  to  Secretary  of 
Labor  W.  N.  Doak.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  govern- 
ment contract,  the  administration  has  an  opportun- 
ity in  this  case  to  prove  its  oft-repeated  statement 
that  it  is  anxious  to  maintain  wage  scales. 

But  Boulder  Dam  is  still  a  place  to  avoid  unless 
you  crave  punishment. 

 o  

DO  YOU  REMEMBER? 

When  the  kid's  bedtime  was  figured  by  the  clock 
instead  of  by  the  Amos  and  Andy  broadcast. 

When  President  Cleveland  said  that  a  deficit  is  a 
hard  rat  to  get  out  of  the  house. 

When  a  girl  who  wore  a  peekaboo  shirtwaist  was 
considered  a  disgrace. 

When  the  same  girl  was  caught  in  a  one-piece 
bathing  suit  and  the  poHce  marched  her  back  to  the 
bath  house  in  a  blanket. 

When  every  nice  home  had  a  hand-painted  umbrel- 
la stand  in  the  hall. 

When  puff  was  the  kind  of  sleeves  the  girls  wore 
and  not  what  they  did  when  sitting  next  to  an  ash 
tray. 

When  the  organ  grinder  and  the  first  robin  were 
heralds  of  spring. 
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Fidelity  National  Bank  &  Trust  Company  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    Architects,  Holt,  Price  &  Barnes 

The  above  building  has  metal  lath  susi>ended  ceiUngs  throughout.  All  exterior  walls  and  interior  columns  are 
furred  with  metal  lath.  This  is  the  largest  metal  lath  job  in  Kansas  City,  and  was  completed  in  record  time. 
There  was  100,000  yai-ds  of  metal  lath  used  in  this  building. 


Green  Hits  Sales  Tax  As  Oppression  of  Poor 


ACCUMULATED  wealth  and  those  who  receive 
the  greatest  benefits  should  pay  more  of  the 
costs  of  government  than  those  whose  earnings 
and  incomes  do  not  enable  them  to  buy  a  living  up 
to  the  American  standard. 

The  sales  tax  reverses  this  equitable  principle  of 
taxation. 

With  this  ringing  declaration  as  his  keynote, 
William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  urges  the  Labor  movement  to  take 
the  lead  in  opposition  to  the  sales  tax  recently  ad- 
vocated by  certain  United  States  Senators. 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  opposed 
to  the  imposition  of  a  sales  tax,"  declared  Mr. 

It  will  exercise  all  influence  at  its  command  to 
,Mevent  the  enactment  of  sales  tax  legislation. 


"It  is  unfair  and  unjust  that  a  tax  of  this  kind 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  masses  of  the  people, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  bear  any  additional  burdens  of  taxation. 

"The  theory  upon  which  our  tax  structure  has 
been  erected  provides  for  the  imposition  of  taxes 
upon  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  and  upon  those  who 
are  best  able  to  pay. 

"The  ability  to  pay  taxes  rather  than  the  oppor- 
tunity to  collect  should  govern  our  legislative  bodies 
in  the  enactment  of  tax  legislation. 

"The  cost  of  goveiTiment  should  rest  more  heav- 
ily upon  those  who  receive  the  greatest  benefits, 
upon  accumulated  wealth,  upon  accumulated  earn- 
ings, and  those  whose  earnings  and  incomes  are  in- 
adequate to  maintain  an  American  standard  of  liv- 
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ing  should  be  protected  from  the  imposition  of  tax- 
ation of  this  character. 

"The  sales  tax  is  in  contradiction  to  this  theory 
because  in  operation  it  would  collect  from  the  poor 
and  the  unfortunate,  those  who  are  unable  to  pay 
and  who  ought  to  be  relieved,  so  far  as  possible, 
from  any  burden  of  additional  taxation. 

"The  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  which  will  meet  on  October  5  will  deal  very 
directly  and  concretely  with  the  proposal  to  impose 
a  sales  tax.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  officers  and 
delegates  in  attendance  at  this  convention,  repre- 
senting many  millions  of  working  men  and  women, 
will,  in  a  most  positive  way,  adopt  a  declaration  in 
opposition  to  the  enactment  of  any  form  of  sales 
tax  legislation. 

"The  bold  proposals  recently  made  by  influential 


members  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  favor  of 
the  enactment  of  sales  tax  legislation  ought  to 
awaken  the  masses  of  the  people  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation. 

"Unless  an  aroused  public  opinion  makes  itself 
felt  the  sponsors  of  this  sales  tax  legislation  will 
exercise  all  efforts  at  their  command  to  force  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  Labor  regards  it  as  a  duty  and  an  obli- 
gation to  oppose  most  strenuously  the  enactment  of 
sales  tax  legislation." 

 0  

Prison  Governor:  You  say  you  have  a  complaint 
to  make.   Well,  what  is  it? 

Convict:   There  ain't  enough  exits,  sir. 


\ 


Moiubors  of  Local  \o.  27,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  who  worked  upon  the  above  Imilcling-:  First  row — left  to  right — 
Oscar  Peterson;  Claude  Herschcll;  Clinton  Hayes;  E.  Jeraigan,  Laborer;  Elwood  Eshe,  Business  Agent;  George 
Stroup,  Ijathing  Supt.;  Honjer  Bove;  H.  Wilson,  Laborer;  H.  H.  Hill;  Howard  Hogue,  K.  C.  Office  Mgr.;  Second 
row — left  to  right — Jim  Shaw;  Miller  McVay;  David  Northington;  Xoble  Xightingale;  Jinunie  Sniltli;  Carl  Van 
Vlict;  Garnet  Graham;  Earl  Han-is;  Ray  Williams;  Ed.  Foster;  Third  row — left  to  right — John  Lillie;  C.  C. 
MacKey;  Keneth  Stroup;  Howard  Terwilliger;  Joe  Raver;  M.  Earl  Downen;  A.  D.  Hill;  John  Ritter;  Lisle  FuUer; 
Wm.  WalteiTiieyer. 
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PEN  USED  BY  CLEVELAND  TO  SIGN  NATION- 
AL LABOR  DAY  STILL  KEPT 
BY  A.  F.  OF  L. 

When  the  bill  making  Labor  Day  a  national  holi- 
day passed  Congi-ess  in  1894,  Amos  Jay  Cummings 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
New  York  City.  He  had  introduced  a  bill  himself 
with  this  object  in  view,  but  it  was  supplanted  by  a 
bill  which  passed  the  Senate  before  the  House  reach- 
ed the  Cummings  bill.  After  it  was  signed  by  Pres- 
ident Cleveland,  Representative  Cummings  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor: 

"Washington,  D.  C,  June  29,  1894. 
"Samuel  Gompers,  Esq.,  14  Clinton  Place,  New  York 
City. 

"My  dear  Gompers — Yesterday  I  took  the  bill 
making  Labor  Day  a  National  Holiday,  which  had 
been  passed  by  both  houses  of  Congress,  down  to 
the  President  and  he  signed  it.  Thinking  that  you 
would  like  to  have  a  memento  of  the  passage  of  a 
law  elevating  labor,  which  will  probably  remain  on 
the  statute  books  as  long  as  the  Republic  lasts,  I 
send  you  the  pen  and  holder  which  the  President 
used  in  signing  the  bill. 

"Yours  sincerely, 

"AMOS  J.  CUMMINGS." 

President  Gompers  sent  the  following  reply: 

"New  York,  July  3,  1894. 
"Hon.  Amos  J.  Cummings,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"Dear  Sir  and  Friend:  I  have  the  honor  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  29th, 
informing  me  that  you  took  the  Bill  making  Labor 
Day  a  national  holiday  to  the  President,  that  he 
signed  it,  and  that  you  sent  me  the  pen  and  pen- 
holder which  the  President  used  in  signing  the  Bill. 

"I  also  received  the  pen  and  holder,  and  assure 
you  that  I  esteem  it,  not  only  as  a  valuable  souvenir 
in  connection  with  the  passage  of  the  law,  but  also 
as  a  high  compliment  expressive  of  your  attitude 
towards  the  great  movement  for  the  elevation  of 
labor. 

"Very  truly  yours, 
"SAMUEL  GOMPERS,  President, 
American  Federation  of  Labor." 

The  pen  and  holder  used  by  President  Cleveland 
in  signing  the  bill  making  Labor  Day  a  national  holi- 
day is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  as  a  lasting  reminder  of  one  of 
the  most  important  achievements  of  the  American 
labor  movement. 


WHAT  NEXT? 

"Packages"  of  live  and  very  active  bees  are  being 
sold  for  use  by  orchardists,  sometimes  being  shipped 
long  distances  by  express  or  mail,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  seems  the  natural 
supply  of  bees  and  insects  is  insufficient  in  some 
places  to  care  for  the  necessary  pollenation,  and 
"packaged"  bees  have  been  developed  for  this  pur- 
pose. Bees  are  placed  in  small  boxes  by  bee-keepers 
and  the  orchardist  has  only  to  set  the  package  in  the 
orchard  and  pull  the  cork  from  the  box.  The  bees 
do  the  rest. 

 o  

CHURCH  GROUP  ASKS  NEW  ECONOMIC 
SYSTEM 

Nothing  short  of  a  new  economic  system  designed 
to  conserve  human  values  will  meet  the  social  crisis 
brought  into  sharp  relief  by  the  millions  of  jobless 
workers  whom  the  owners  and  managers  of  industry 
refuse  to  employ,  was  the  conclusion  of  the  confer- 
ence of  60  Protestant  leaders,  religious  editors  and 
social  workers  from  12  states  who  met  here  to  dis- 
cuss unemployment  and  related  topics. 

"The  present  economic  crisis  comes  both  as  a 
spur  and  a  rebuke  to  the  Christian  church  operat- 
ing within  and  supported  by  the  present  social  or- 
der," the  round  table  on  long-range  economic  plan- 
ning said  in  its  report  which  was  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference. 

Declaring  that  "the  human  fact  outweighs  the 
property  fact,  the  ecclesiastical  fact,  the  traditional 
fact  and  the  institutional  fact,"  and  insisting  that 
"the  community  exists  to  provide  the  free  abundant 
life  for  all  its  members,"  the  report  recommended 
"the  replacement  of  our  present  policy  of  unplanned, 
competitive  individuahsm  by  a  planned  social  econ- 
omy aiming  at  the  conservation  of  human  values." 

The  report  especially  stressed  the  necessity  of 
systematic  economic  planning  by  industry  or  other- 
wise to  "assure  regularity  of  employment,"  with  the 
abolition  of  economic  uncertainty  from  the  minds  of 
the  workers. 

The  report  also  urges  shorter  hours  without  wage 
reductions,  unemployment  and  sickness  insurance 
and  old-age  pensions,  the  abolition  of  child  labor, 
long-range  planning  of  public  works,  and  "the  turn- 
ing of  public  income  from  the  economic  waste  of  the 
building  of  armaments." 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  Beaven,  president  of  the  Colgate- 
Rochester  Divinity  School,  presented  the  program, 
which  will  be  submitted  to  the  churches  as  sugges- 
tions for  immediate  unemployment  relief.  It  will 
also  be  presented  to  President  Hoover's  Organiza- 
tion on  Unemployment  Relief. 
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"Horrible"  in  Siberian  Mines,  Youth  Declares; 
Americans  in  Bondage 


^FTER  two  months  in  a  copper  mine  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Ural  Mountains  on  their  western 
or  Siberian  slope  near  Omsk,  18-year-old  Carl  Carl- 
son of  San  Francisco  managed  to  get  to  Berlin  pen- 
niless and  more  than  a  month  later  ship  from  Ham- 
burg to  New  Orleans  in  the  galley  of  the  steamship 
Cranford. 

When  Carlson  leaves  the  Cranford  he  proposes  to 
start  at  once  for  his  mother's  home  in  San  Francisco, 
even  if  he  has  to  hitch-hike. 

With  the  permission  of  Captain  Alex  W.  Jamie- 
son  of  the  Cranford,  Carl  left  his  job  of  preparing 
roast  potatoes  to  tell  International  Labor  News  Ser- 
vice what  has  happened  to  him  since  he  left  his 
garage  job  in  San  Francisco  last  April, 

He  put  on  his  black  Russian  blouse,  which  he 
hopes  never  to  wear  again  not  tucked  in,  as  it  was 
worn  on  the  steppes  and  in  the  mines. 

Sovietized  Against  His  Will 

"Last  spring  I  went  to  Salt  Lake  City  where  my 
father,  a  practical  mining  engineer,  was  listening  to 
the  talk  of  two  men  about  the  great  chance  of  a 
career  in  the  mining  country  of  Russia,  where  men 
could  get  400  rubles  ($200)  a  month  in  the  mines," 
Carlson  said. 

"My  father,  who  did  not  take  an  American  pass- 
port with  him,  has  been  given  Soviet  citizenship  pa- 
pers against  his  will  and  I  am  afraid  he  will  never 
get  out  of  Siberia  again. 

"There  were  19  of  us  in  the  party,  including  my 
father  and  six  boy  friends  of  mine  who  went  with 
me  from  San  Francisco  to  listen  to  the  talk.  We 
signed  up  for  two  years'  work  under  their  five-year 
plan.  They  told  us  we  need  not  bother  to  take  pass- 
ports with  us.  We  were  told  we  could  get  them  there 
any  time  we  wanted  them.  Three  of  us  took  pass- 
ports just  the  same,  but  my  father  made  the  mistake 
of  believing  the  Russians. 

Siberian  Mines  "Horrible" 

"Everything  was  fine  until  we  arrived  at  Moscow 
and  were  sent  to  the  mines.   The  rest  was  horrible. 

"Up  near  Omsk  somewhere  I  was  put  to  work  with 
Tartars  and  Mongolians  under  Russian  bosses.  There 
were  20  bosses  to  10  workmen.  We  Americans  were 
given  an  interpreter.  We  had  to  work  seven  hours 
a  day  without  stopping  to  eat.  When  we  did  eat, 
we  only  got  black  bread  and  tea,  after  working  from 
7  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m. 

"We  got  no  pay.  The  company  held  it  for  us.  Some 
men  had  no  money  for  seven  months.   But  money 


would  not  buy  food.  Only  a  government  order  would 
give  us  a  chance  to  buy  bread. 

"Our  quarters  were  small  and  crowded. 

"The  Soviet  government  prohibits  children  under 
18  from  working  in  the  mines,  but  little  girls  and 
boys  from  13  to  15  years  old  were  working  in  the 
deepest  parts  of  the  mines  in  the  Northern  Urals, 

Hundreds  of  Americans  Are  Held 

"We  had  no  diversion  in  our  idle  time,  except  to 
sit  around  and  talk.  It  would  have  been  better  to 
have  been  stranded  in  the  Mojave  desert. 

"Without  a  passport  my  father  cannot  get  back 
at  all.  They  declared  him  a  Soviet  citizen.  Hun- 
dreds of  Americans  are  in  the  same  fix  over  there. 
I  was  lucky  to  get  out  at  all.  When  I  demanded  my 
pay  they  gave  me  nearly  1,000  rubles  but  would  not 
exchange  it  into  dollars  at  Moscow,  because  I  had 
quit  my  job  and  they  did  not  want  me  to  leave  the 
country. 

"With  rubles  I  brought  a  ticket  to  Berlin,  where 
I  was  broke  33  days.  They  did  not  arrest  me  as  a 
vagrant  in  Germany,  but  gave  me  no  chance  to  earn 
any  money.  After  nine  days  the  American  consul 
helped  me  a  little  and  I  got  to  Hamburg,  where 
through  the  courtesy  of  Lykes  Brothers  I  was  al- 
lowed to  work  my  passage  on  the  Cranford  to  New 
Orleans  in  the  galley. 

"After  the  mines  in  Siberia,  this  galley  was  para- 
dise. When  I  got  here  I  hoped  to  get  money  from 
my  mother,  but  it  has  not  come,  and  I  am  going  to 
start  out  on  the  highway  for  home  when  I  get  off 
the  boat. 

"Im  lucky,  I  tell  you.  I  lost  30  pounds,  but  I'll  get 
it  back,  I  left  one  chap  behind  who  has  been  trying 
for  seven  years  to  get  out  of  Siberia  and  back  to 
America," 

 0  

HISTORY  IN  A  NUTSHELL 

Some  time  after  the  school  system  was  adopted 
by  the  navy  a  Filipino  was  directed  to  write  an 
essay  on  George  Washington,  His  contribution  was 
as  follows: 

George  Washington  was  sore  because  American 
persons  was  not  free.  He  sails  for  England  on  my 
ship  and  say  to  king:  "I  express  declaryations  of 
Independance  for  American  persons."  King,  he  say 
"Nothin'  doin'  "  and  Mr.  Washington  tell  Admiral 
Dewie  to  shoot  big  guns  at  him.  Bimeby  King,  he 
say  he  will  not  run  over  American  persons  again. 
"Let  George  do  it,"  he  say,  and  today  American 
persons  she  is  free. 
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GET  AT  CAUSES 

Slowly  does  the  human  leam  the  most  obvious 
facts.  Take  charity:  How  long  will  it  require  for 
governors  of  states,  mayors  of  cities  and  others  who 
should  know  better,  to  learn  that  charity  solves  no 
problems  of  poverty?  Poverty  is  like  every  other 
disease  and  has  an  underlying  cause.  Will  people 
never  get  that  one  plain  little  truth  through  their 
skulls? 

Unemployment  causes  poverty,  but  underlying 
that  something  causes  this.  Disemployment  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  must  be  the  result  of 
something.  To  dismiss  it  by  calling  it  something 
technological  will  not  do. 


We  are  a  nation  producing  more  foods,  more  fibres, 
more  material  wealth  than  any  other  country.  We 
have  a  greater  potentiality  than  any  other  country, 
save  possibly  Russia.  We  have  not  only  overflow- 
ing graneries  but  we  have  a  crop  of  immense  pro- 
portion. The  fecund  earth  has  poured  out  great 
treasure  again  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country. 

Despite  this  we  are  about  to  face  a  winter  where 
millions  will  be,  if  not  actually  starving,  at  least  in 
dire  want. 

 o  

By  patronizing  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling 
a  moral  obligation. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSfflP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE 
ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912,  A 

Of  The  Lather,  published  monthly  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  April  1,  1931.  1 
State  of  Ohio,  ' 
County  of  Cuyahoga,  ss.  I 
Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Terry  Ford,  who,  hav- 
ing been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  editor  of  The  Lather,  and  that  the  following  is, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  cir- 
culation), etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher,  Wood,  Wire  &  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union,  2605  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Editor,  Terry  Ford,  2605  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Managing  Editor,  None. 
Business  Managers,  None. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately 
thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock. 
If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm, 
company,  or  other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be 
given.) 

Wood,  Wire  &  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union,  2605  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President,  2605  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Geo.  T.  Moore,  First  Vice  President,  2510  No.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wm.  J.  Haggerty,  Second  Vice  President,  55  Sunset  AA'e.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

C.  J.  Haggerty,  Third  Vice  President,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Jos.  H.  Duty,  Fourth  Vice  President,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Edw.  E.  McKnight,  Firth  Vice  President,  211  Louise  Ann  Ave.,  Monroe,  La. 

M.  F.  Nealon,  Sixth  Vice  President,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Terry  Ford,  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  2605  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:    (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if 
any,  contain  not  only  the  li.st  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails 
or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is  (This  in- 
formation is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

Signed  TERRY  FORD, 

Editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  1st  day  of  October,  1931. 

Signed  LOUIS  A.  LITZLER, 

^Seal)  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  Nov.  21,  1932.) 
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STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  MASSES 


'pHERE  is  no  security  for  the  masses.    For  them 
there  is  struggle.    It  is  battle,  battle,  battle. 

Workers  must  struggle  with  employers  for  a  de- 
cent wage  and  for  decent  conditions  of  work. 

Every  now  and  then  a  worker  plunges  from  a 
scaffold,  or  is  killed  in  a  mine. 

Most  always  the  wages  don't  buy  the  things  de- 
sired. 

Always  there  is  struggle. 

Often  men  say,  "What's  the  use." 

The  human  frame  gets  tired ;  the  mind  gets  tired. 

Perhaps  that's  why  the  motion  pictures  draw 
their  crowds,  even  in  hard  times. 

The  race  struggles,  the  while  crying  for  surcease. 

BUT  IT  STRUGGLES  ON. 

Does  it  pay?   Of  course  it  pays. 

Man  has  heaved  and  struggled  up  out  of  the  very 
muck. 

The  serf  touched  his  forelock  as  the  master 
passed.   But  for  struggle  we  should  still  do  that. 

It  was  a  small  thing,  but  it  betokened  a  status — a 
position,  with  the  master  on  one  side  of  a  line,  the 
servant  on  the  other,  fixed  for  keeps. 

That  is,  for  keeps,  had  there  been  no  struggle. 

*  *  * 

We  straggle  against  politicians. 

We  cry  out  against  crooks  and  grafters  and  fools. 

But  there,  too,  the  struggle  has  paid. 

There  are  crooks  yet,  but  no  crook  today  is  as 
sure  he  can  get  away  with  it  as  any  crook  was  fifty 
years  ago. 

And  we  get  more  good  service  per  office  holder 
than  we  used  to  get. 

Through  struggle  we  have  left  behind  a  lot  of  the 
abuses  and  tortures  of  the  "good  old  days," 

When  you  get  tired  of  the  struggle  find  a  quiet 
seat  and  think  it  over — what  if  everyone  had  got 
tired  and  quit? 

*  *  * 

George  Washington  struggled  and  an  army  strug- 
gled with  him. 

Samuel  Gompers  struggled  and  an  army  strug- 
gled with  him. 

Pasteur  struggled,  Walter  Reed  struggled,  Edison 
struggled. 


And  all  along,  bands  of  men  whose  names  have 
never  illuminated  the  pages  of  books  have  struggled, 
unsung  heroes,  taking  the  human  race  forward. 

No  great  good  thing  has  been  given.  Every  great 
good  thing  has  been  taken  by  men  and  women  who 
have  struggled  until  they  won. 

Magna  Charta  was  no  gift — it  was  a  victory. 

Mankind  may  get  tired,  but  it  must  struggle. 

Some  divine  spark  in  the  human  heart  demands 
an  ever  better  life. 

The  struggle  will  go  on  and,  far  as  we  have  come, 
we  shall  go  farther. 

A  few  may  tire,  but  the  millions  cannot  halt  their 
forward  march. 

Over  the  hill  the  sun  rises  in  promise.  We  must 
be  there  to  see  it. 

WE  MUST  GO  FORWARD.  WE  MUST  STRUG- 
GLE. 

And  so,  we  struggle  onward.  As  it  has  been,  so 
shall  it  be.  Who,  then,  can  afford  to  admit  weari- 
ness while  his  fellows  fight  his  battle?— C,  M,  W, 

 0  

SOLOMUN 

King  Solomun  wuz  a  man  who  lived  so  many  years 
in  the  country  that  he  wuz  the  hole  push.  He  wuz 
a  offul  wize  guy  and  one  day  2  wimmen  came  2  him 
each  1  holeding  the  legs  ov  a  baibe  and  nerely  puling 
the  kid  in  2  and  each  clameing  it,  and  King  Sol 
wasn't  feeling  juss  rite  and  sed  "why  cudden't  the 
brat  been  twinz  and  stopt  this  mix-up"  and  then 
he  cald  for  his  sored  2  splitt  this  innacent  littel  kid 
so  each  ov  the  wimmen  cul  have  1/2  when  the  reel 
ma  uv  the  baiby  buts  in  and  sez  "Stopp  solomun 
stay  thi  hand  and  let  the  old  hagg  hav  the  kid  for  if 
i  cant  have  a  hole  kid  i  don't  want  anny"  and  King 
Solomun  told  her  2  take  the  baiby  and  go  home  and 
wash  its  face  for  he  wuz  hep  it  wuz  herz  and  he 
told  the  other  daim  2  go  chais  herself.  King  Solo- 
mun wuz  father  uv  the  masens  and  bilt  Solomun's 
tempel.  He  had  700  wifes  and  more  than  300  laidy 
frens  and  that  is  why  there  is  so  menny  masens  in 
the  world.  Pa  says  that  King  Solomun  wuz  a  warm 
member  and  i  think  he  wuz  hot  stuff  myself. 

 0  

Considerate 

At  the  railroad  station  a  nice  old  lady  left  the  train 
and  got  into  a  cab.  The  cabman  said,  "Gimme  your 
bag,  lady;  I'll  put  it  on  top  o'  the  cab. 

"No,  indeed,"  answered  the  dear  old  lady,  "that 
poor  hoss  has  enough  to  pull,  I'll  jist  hoi'  it  on  my 
lap." 
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Not  If  He  Knows  His  Oats 

A  small  boy  astride  a  donkey  was  taking  some 
supplies  to  an  army  camp  in  Texas  not  long  ago. 
He  reached  camp  just  as  a  detachment  of  soldiers, 
preceded  by  a  band,  was  on  parade. 

The  lad  dismounted  and  held  the  bridle  of  the 
donkey  tight  in  his  hand. 

"WTiy  are  you  holding  onto  your  brother  so  hard?" 
teasingly  asked  one  of  a  group  of  soldiers  who  were 
standing  nearby. 

"I'm  afraid  he  might  enlist,"  replied  the  youngs- 
ter, without  batting  an  eyelash. 

 0  

Prophecy 

Conductor — How  old  is  this  boy? 

Mother — Four. 

Conductor — How  old  are  you,  sonny? 
Small  Boy — Four. 

Conductor — Well,  I'll  let  him  ride  free  this  time, 
but  when  he  grows  up  he'll  be  either  a  liar  or  a 
giant. 

 0  

Sambo  had  found  a  job  for  the  week  on  a  railroad 
section  gang,  and  was  taking  leave  of  his  family 
when  his  wife  came  to  the  door  and  shouted: 

"Come  back  heah,  Sam.  You  hasn't  cut  a  stick 
of  wood  fo'  de  stove — and  you'll  be  gone  a  week!" 

The  negro  turned  and  looked  very  much  aggrieved. 

"Honey,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  injured  innocence, 
"what's  de  mattah?  You  all  talks  as  though  Ah  was 
takin'  de  axe  with  me." — Harry  Fox. 

 0  

No  Need  to  Tell  Him 

Servant — There's  a  man  to  see  you,  sir. 

Master — Tell  him  to  take  a  chair. 

Sei-vant — He  has,  sir.  He's  taken  them  all,  and 
they're  moving  out  the  piano  now.  He's  from  the 
furniture  shop. 

 0  

A  New  Part 

Cop — "Hey  there,  don't  jam  up  traffic!  Why 
don't  you  use  your  noodle?" 

Sweet  Young  Thing — "I  didn't  know  the  car  had 


Safety  First 

Policeman:  "Lady,  don't  you  know  that  is  a 
safety  zone?" 

Woman  Driver:  "Of  course — that's  why  I  drove 
in  here." 

Out  of  Print 

A  bald-headed  man  who  has  heard  that  the  hairs 
of  our  heads  are  numbered  wants  to  know  if  there 
is  not  some  place  where  he  can  get  the  back  num- 
bers. 

 0  

Bottled  Health 

Lecturer:  "Can  any  of  you  girls  tell  me  what 
makes  the  Tower  of  Pisa  lean?" 

Stout  Student:  "I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  or  I'd 
take  some  of  it  myself." 


Short  Story 

The  owner  of  a  midget  car  drove  to  a  filling  sta- 
tion and  asked  for  a  pint  of  gas  and  two  ounces  of 
oil.  "Okay,"  said  the  attendant.  "Now  would  you 
like  to  have  me  sneeze  in  the  tires?" 


Picture  His  Amazement 

A  backwoods  mountaineer  one  day  found  a  mirror 
which  a  tourist  had  lost. 

"Well,  if  it  ain't  my  old  dad,"  he  said,  as  be  looked 
in  the  miiTor.  "I  never  knowed  he  had  his  pitcher 
took." 

He  took  the  mirror  home  and  stole  into  the  attic 
to  hide  it.  But  his  actions  didn't  escape  his  sus- 
picious wife.  That  night  while  he  slept  she  slipped 
up  to  the  attic  and  found  the  mirror. 

"Hum-um,"  she  said,  looking  into  it,  "so  that's 
the  old  hag  he's  been  chasin'." 

 0  

"Coolest  Place  in  Town" 

"Is  it  warm  here  in  September?" 

"Just  depends  on  where  you  live,  mister.  Joe, 
here,  lives  next  door  to  a  movie  theater  and  has  to 
keep  a  fire  in  his  furnace  all  summer  long." 
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But  They'll  Get  Him 

She — You  must  have  had  a  great  many  chances 
to  get  married. 

He — Oh,  plenty  of  them,  but  I'm  not  taking  any 
chances. 

 0  

Strong  Will-Power 

"Before  we  were  married  you  used  to  call  me  your 
angel." 

"Yes,  I  remember." 
"Now  j^ou  call  me  nothing." 
"That  shows  my  self-control." 


So  New  and  Yet  So  Old 

A  doctor  was  called  in  to  attend  an  ailing  baby. 

"You'll  have  to  give  him  a  dose  of  castor  oil,"  said 
the  medical  man  to  the  child's  mother. 

The  mother,  one  of  the  ultra-modern  type,  had 
expected  the  prescription  to  take  the  form  of  a  vio- 
let-ray bath  or  something  like  that. 

"But,  doctor,"  she  said,  "castor  oil!  Castor  oil 
is  such  an  old-fashioned  remedy." 

The  doctor  nodded  in  agreement. 

"Babies,  madam,"  he  replied,  "are  old-fashioned 
things." — Labor. 


Transient 

Harry:    "What's  on  your  mind?" 
Jim:  "Thoughts." 

Harry :  "Treat  them  kindly.  They're  in  a  strange 
place." 

 0  

"We  trust,  sir,  that  God  is  on  our  side." 
"It  is  more  important  to  know  that  we  are  on 
God's  side." — Lincoln. 


The  stage-hand  asked  for  a  week  off. 
"A  week  off?"    said  the  stage  manager.  "What 
for?" 

"Oh,  the  doctor  says  London  don't  agree  with 
me." 

"Doesn't  it  ?  Well,  you  tell  the  doctor  you  get  more 
change  of  scenery  than  any  man  I  know." 


Now  Up,  Now  Down 

Two  members  were  talking  in  the  smoking-room  of 
the  club. 

"I  understand  your  wife  thought  of  taking  up  law 
before  she  married  you,"  remarked  one  of  them 
to  his  friend. 

"That's  right,"  replied  the  other.  "But  now  she's 
content  to  lay  it  down." — Boston  Transcript. 


Convalescing 

For  nearly  an  hour  the  girl  had  been  compelled 
to  listen  to  the  fatuous  guest. 

"I  fell  off  my  bicycle  last  week  and  was  knocked 
senseless,"  he  said. 

"When  do  you  expect  to  get  better?"  she  asked 
quickly. 


Simplifying  It 

"What  are  you  doing  that  for?"  asked  small  Nora 
as  she  saw  her  mother  boiling  the  dishes  that  came 
from  the  sick  room. 

"Because  of  the  disease  germs  your  father  has 
got  on  the  dishes  and  I  boil  the  dishes  to  kill  the 
germs,"  replied  her  mother. 

Nora  thought  for  awhile  and  then  asked : 

"Why  couldn't  you  boil  daddj^  mother?" 

 0  

The  Early  Riser 

"I  reckon,"  said  the  farmer,  "that  I  get  up  earlier 
than  anybody  in  the  neighborhood.  I  am  always 
up  before  three  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

The  second  farmer  said  he  was  always  up  before 
then  and  had  part  of  the  chores  done. 

The  first  farmer  thought  he  was  a  liar  and  de- 
cided to  find  out. 

A  few  mornings  later,  he  got  up  at  two  o'clock 
and  went  to  his  neighbor's  house.  He  rapped  on 
the  back  door  and  the  woman  of  the  house  opened 
it. 

"Where  is  your  husband?"  asked  the  farmer,  ex- 
pecting to  find  his  neighbor  in  bed, 

"He  was  around  here  early  this  morning,"  an- 
swered the  wife,  "but  I  don't  know  where  he  is 
now." 
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PROJECTS  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  IN 
LOCALITIES  WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


CALIFORNL4 

BURLIXGAME,  CALIF. — Home,  Novitiate  for  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop:  $160,000.  Barrett  &  Hilip, 
918  Harrison  St.,  San  Francisco,  contr. 

CONNECTICUT 

HAMDEN,    CONN. — School    and     Community  Building: 

$150,000.     Manchester    Construction   Co.,   Inc.,  875 

Main  St.,  Manchester,  contr. 
MIDDLEBURY,    CONN. — School:     $150,000.      Haynes  & 

Mason,  280  Main  St.  ,Fitchburg,  Mass.,  archts. 
NEWTOWN,    CONN. — C.    H.    Booth    Memorial  Library: 

$200,000.    P.  N.  Sunderland,  248  Main  St.,  Danbury, 

archt. 

WILLIMANTIC,  CONN.— Windham  County  Memorial  Hos- 
pital: $500,000.  Nurses'  home,  solariums,  power 
plant  and  laundry.  Crowe,  Lewis  &  Wick,  200  5th 
Ave.,  New  York,  archts.  Proposed. 

DELAWARE 

MARSHALLTOWN,  DEL.  —  Marshalltown  Consolidated 
School:  $150,865.  R.  S.  Herzog,  10  South  18th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  contr. 

MILLVILLE,  DEL. — Addition,  Lord  Baltimore  School: 
$150,000.  Guilbert  &  Betelle,  20  Bradford  PI.,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  archts. 

ILLINOIS 

ALTON,  ILL. — Alton  State  Hospital:  $325,000.  Wards, 
nurses'  home,  granary,  field  cottage,  kitchen  addition. 
J.  C.  Stewart,  mgr.    Private  plans.  Proposed. 

INDIANA 

BROOKSTON,  IND. — School:  $150,000.  L.  E.  Wicker- 
sham,  Logansport,  contr. 

LOGANSORT,  IND. — Indiana  Insane  Hospital:  $225,000. 
W.  Scholer,  Lafayette,  archt. 

MILLGROVE,  IND.— School:  $150,000.  H.  A.  Arbaugh 
Constr.  Co.,  Portland,  contr. 

RICHMOND,  IND.— Eastern  Insane  Hospital:  $250,000. 
G.  W.  North  Constr.  Co.,  9th  and  Tippecanoe  Sts., 
Terre  Haute,  contr. 

VALLEY  MILLS,  IND.— School:  $150,000.  Including 
gymnasium.    R.  W.  Stephenson,  Plainfield,  contr. 

IOWA 

WOODWARD,  lA. — Hospital  for  Epileptics  and  School 
for  Feeble  Minded:  $200,870.  Buerkins  &  Buerkins, 
Quincy,  111.,  contr. 

LOUISIANA 

BATON  ROUGE,  LA. — Louisiana  State  University  and 
Agricultural  &  Mechanical  College:  $347,667.  Field 
house  and  recreation  center.  Caldwell  Bros.,  816 
Howard  St.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  contr. 
— Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  &  Me- 
chanical College:  $446,806.  Fine  Arts  Bldg.  Cald- 
well Bros.,  816  Howard  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  contr. 

MAINE 

RUMFORD,  ME. — Hotel,  Rumford  Bldg.  Assoc.:  $150,000. 

Coombs  &  Harriman,  11  Lisbon  St.,  Lewiston,  archts. 
WATERVILLE,  ME.— Colby  College:    $3,000,000.  Hege- 

man-Harris  Co.,  3  60  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  contr. 


MARYLAND 

CENTREVILLE,  MD.— Church,  Rectory,  Mother  of  Sor- 
rows Roman  Catholic  Church:  $200,000.  John  H. 
Hallahan,  Inc.,  3116  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.,  contr. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. — Industrial  School:  Exceeds 
$150,000.  Commonwealth  of  Mass.,  Dpt.  Mental 
Diseases.  Central  Eng.  &  Constr.  Co.,  210  Main  St., 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  contr. 

BRIGHTON,  MASS. — Hotel,  Corporal  Realty  Co.:  Ex- 
ceeds $150,00  0.  c/o  H.  Joffie,  55  Lenark  St.  Con- 
tract awarded. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. — Boston  State  Hospital:  $400,000. 
Reception  Building.  Kendall,  Taylor  &  Co.,  209  Co- 
lumbus Ave.,  Boston,  archts. 

GLOUCESTER,  MASS. — Fir©  Station:  $150,000.  Palelli 
&  Hunt,  6  Andrews  St.,  contr. 

GREENFIELD,  MASS. — Court  House:  $297,680.  George 
R.  Reed  &  Co.,  2  4  Franklin  St.,  contr. 

LEOMINSTER,  MASS. — St.  Cecilia's  Roman  Catholic 
Church:  $150,000.  J.  P.  Keating,  58  Front  St., 
Worcester,  contr. 

PALMER,  MASS. — Infirmary:  $150,000.  Commonwealth 
of  Mass.,  Dpt.  Mental  Diseases.  C.  P.  Hoyt,  8  Bea- 
con St.,  Boston,  archt. 

READING,  MASS. — Residential  Building:  $150,000  or 
more.  B.  Porter,  209  Washington  St.,  Boston,  archt. 
— Residential  Bldg.:  $160,000.  D.  J.  Green,  20  Bur- 
rill  Ave.,  Lynn,  archt. 

MINNESOTA 

FERGUS  FALLS,  MINN. — State  Hospital  for  Insane:  $97,- 
000.    J.  Lauritzen  Co.,  Fergus  Falls,  contr. 

MARSHALL,  MINN. — School:  $200,000.  Croft  &  Boer- 
ner,  1004  Marquette  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  archt. 

ROCHESTER,  MINN. — City  Hall:  $180,000.  G.  Schwartz 
&  Co.,  contr. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

BETHLEHEM,  N.  H. — High  and  Grade  School:  $150,000. 
W.  H.  Trumbull,  Lebanon  St.,  Hanover,  contr. 

EXETER,  N.  H. — School,  St.  Michael's  Roman  Catholic 
Church:  $150,000.  J.  J.  O'Shaugnessy,  80  Boylston 
St.,  Boston,  archt. 

PLYMOUTH,  N.  H. — Addition  to  Samuel  Reed  Hall:  $150,- 
000.  Davison  &  Swanburg,  61  Amherst  St.,  Man- 
chester, contr. 

NEW  JERSEY 

BORDENTOWN,    N.    J. — Industrial    Bldg.,    N.    J.  State 

Prison  Farm:   $250,000.    Div.  Architecture  &  Constr., 

State  Office  Bldg.,  Trenton. 
FREEHOLD,  N.  J. — Club  House,  Knights  of  Columbus: 

$200,000.     E.  H.  Schmeider,  3d  Ave.,  Spring  Lake, 

archt. 

GLEN  GARDEN,  N.  J. — School,  Tubercular  Diseases  Sana- 
torium: $150,000.  Div.  Architecture  &  Constr., 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Trenton. 

HAWTHORNE,  N.  J. — St.  Anthony's  Roman  Catholic 
Church:  §160,000.  Hugh  Montague  &  Son,  Inc.,  15 
Exchange  PI.,  Jersey  City,  contr. 

LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. — Hotel,  Sanitarium,  Lakewood  Milk 
&  Rest  Cure,  Inc.,  9  Park  PI.,  New  York:  $300,000. 
H.  Ginsberg,  205  East  42d  St.,  New  York,  archt. 
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LIVINGSTON.  N.  J. — Roosevelt  School  Addition:  $200,000. 

Guilbert  &  Betelle,  20  Bradford  PL.  Newark,  archts. 
MIDDLEBUSH,  N.  J. — School:    $150,000.    N.  J.  Pierson  & 

Son,  19  8  Jefferson  St.,  Perth  Amboy,  archt. 
MONTVILLE,   N.   J.— School:     $150,000.     P.  DeGellecke, 

122  East  25th  St.,  New  York,  archt. 
PREAKNESS,  N.  J. — Welfare  Detention  Home:  $584,670. 

Censullo-Burke  Constr.  Co.,  613  15th  St.,  Union  City, 

contr. 

WILBURTHA,  N.  J. — Training  School  and  Gymnasium: 
$150,000.  State  Police  Barracks.  Div.  of  Architec- 
ture &  Constr.,  State  Office  Bldg.,  Trenton.  Former 
bids  rejected. 

NEW  YORK 

CAMPBELL,  N.  Y. — Central  School:  $174,309.  Lowman 
Constr.  Co.,  Elmira,  contr. 

OKLAHOMA 

PAWNEE,  OKLA. — Court  House:  $150,000.  Bd.  Comrs., 
Pawnee  Co.  Proposed. 

PENNSYLVANL\ 

ARNOLD,  PA. — Senior  and  Junior  High  School:  $150,000. 

P.  R.  L.  Hogner,  Smithfield  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  archt. 

Former  bids  rejected. 
DANSVILLE,  PA.— Clinic  Ward,  Nurses'  Home:  $430,00. 

Dpt.  Property  &  Supplies,  Harrisburg.     F.  A.  Rian- 

hart,  Williamsport,  archt.  Proposed. 
MONACA,   PA. — Junior  High  School:    $150,000.  Stetson 

&  Bradley,  719  Franklin  Ave.,  Aliquippa,  archts. 
MUNHALL,    PA. — Elementary    and    Junior   High  School: 

$300,000-$400.000.     Hodder  Constr.   Co.,   817  Talbot 

Ave.,  Braddock,  contr. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

NEWPORT,  R.  I.— Fire  Station:  $150,000.  M.  Traficante, 
175  Taunton  Ave.,  East  Providence,  archt. 

NORTH  KINGSTON,  R.  I. — Senior  High  School:  $250,000. 
Wm.  Walker  &  Son,  4  9  Weybosset  St.,  Providence, 
archts. 

TENNESSEE 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. — Domestic  Arts  and  Science  Bldgs. 
and  Agricultural  Bldg.  for  State  A.  and  I.  Normal 
College:    $500,000.     Bd.  Comrs.  State  Bd.  Educ. 

TEXAS 

COLLEGE  STATION,  TEX. — A.  and  M.  College:  $350,000. 
F.  E.  Giesecke,  College  Station,  college  archt.  Sub- 
contracts will  be  awarded  by  bidding. 

GALVESTON,  TEX. — Junior  High  School:    $325,000.  R. 
R.   Rapp,   Guaranty   Bldg.,   and   Giesecke    &  Harris. 
Norwood  Bldg..  Austin,  archts. 
— School:    $200,000.   D.  McKenzie,  2107  1.4  E  St.,  archts. 

TYLER,  TEX. — People's  National  Bank:  $400,000.  A.  C. 
Finn,  Bankers  Mortgage  Bldg..  Houston  and  Tyler, 
archt. 

VERMONT 

BENNINGTON,  VT. — Bennington   College:     $600,000.  E. 

J.  Pinney,  Inc.,  220  Dwight  St.,  Springfield,  contr. 
WATERBURY,  VT. — Vermont  State  Hospital  for  Insane: 

$150,000.     Loukes  &  Clark  Corp.,  6  Ernest  St.,  Wal- 

lingford.  Conn.,  contr. 

WISCONSIN 

APPLETON,  WIS. — Church,  First  English  Lutheran  Corp.: 
$150,000.  Ford  Constr.  Co.,  911  South  Jackson  St., 
Janesville,.  contr. 


Success 

Patient — "I  believe  I'm  a  little  lietter,  doctor,  but 
I'm  still  short  of  breath." 

Dr.  Killum — I  can  stop  that  completely  after  a 
few  more  treatments. 


THE  SMILE  THAT  WON'T  COME  OFF 

You  are  never  whipped  as  long  as  you  can  smile. 

No  matter  what  situation  may  arise  in  life,  try  to 
face  it  with  a  smile. 

It  is  said  that  the  Eskimos  have  a  rough-and-tum- 
ble boxing  game  which  is  not  won  by  a  knockout,  as 
in  our  American  way,  but  each  antagonist  must  wear 
a  smile,  and  then  go  after  each  other  "hammer  and 
tongs."  Biff,  Bang!  Rough  and  ready — and  there 
is  no  end  to  the  round  nor  the  fight  until  the  smile 
is  wiped  from  the  face  of  one  of  the  contestants. 
But  the  minute  that  either  one  loses  his  smile  that 
is  an  admission  of  defeat. 

To  a  large  extent,  that  is  the  way  with  life  in  all 
its  vicissitudes. 

Not  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  mechanical 
smile  upon  your  features  at  all  times,  but  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  having  a  genial  attitude  toward  life. 

The  problems  associated  with  it  are  not  worrying 
you.  You  should  feel  that  you  are  master  of  the 
situation.  You  should  have  the  self-confidence  that 
will  bring  a  smile  to  your  features  on  the  least  pro- 
vocation. 

Wear  the  smile  that  won't  come  off  as  much  as 
you  can,  and  if  you  are  facing  conditions  that  re- 
quire an  attitude  of  grim  determination,  a  smile  even 
under  such  circumstances  is  sometimes  desirable. 

If  someone  turns  upon  you  in  a  threatening  man- 
ner, do  not  allow  it  to  affect  your  facial  expression. 
A  smile  in  return  will  heap  coals  of  fire  on  the  head 
of  your  would-be  enemy. 

To  indicate  in  this  manner  that  you  have  no  fear 
whatsoever  is  about  the  best  way  to  return  the  at- 
tack. There  is  nothing  that  brings  more  discomfit- 
ure to  a  bully  than  to  have  his  blustering  threats 
answered  with  a  smile. 

Life  is  good,  bad  or  indifferent  to  a  large  extent 
in  accordance  with  your  viewpoint. 

Although  we  cannot  always  make  it  just  as  we 
would  like  to,  we  can  certainly  accept  what  comes 
to  us,  regardless  of  what  it  may  be,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  satisfaction. 

You  will  have  to  be  thankful  for  what  you  have 
already  received  in  order  to  acquire  still  more. 

If  you  have  but  little  of  this  world's  goods,  and 
assume  an  ungrateful  attitude,  you  are  liable  to  lose 
what  you  have. 

A  proper  feeling  of  gratitude  adds  more  and  more 
to  what  you  have  already,  and  the  acceptance  of  this 
great  truth  should  give  one  a  continuous  excuse  for 
encouraging  the  smile  that  won't  come  off. 

 o  

By  patronizing  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling 
a  moral  obligation. 
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Failure  To  Bring  Suit  Within  Two  Years  After 
Injury  Bars  Action  for  Death 


"^HERE  a  railroad  employee  is  injured,  and  he 
brings  no  action  against  the  railroad  under  the 
Federal  Employers  Liability  Act  within  two  years 
after  the  accident,  the  administrator  loses  the  right 
to  sue  the  carrier  after  the  employee's  death,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  widow  and  children.  The  statute  of 
limitations,  the  Court  held,  begins  to  run,  not  from 
the  employee's  death  but  from  the  date  of  the  in- 
jury. 

This  was  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  Edward  F.  Flynn  vs. 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.  R.  Co.,  af- 
firming the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors 
of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

On  December  4,  1923,  Edward  L.  Flynn,  a  railroad 
employee  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford, was  injured.  He  died  from  his  injuries  on 
September  1,  1928,  almost  five  years  later.  During 
his  life  he  had  not  brought  suit  against  the  company 
for  the  accident,  but  nine  months  after  his  death, 
the  administrator  brought  this  suit  under  the  Fed- 
eral Employers  Liability  Act  for  the  benefit  of  the 


widow  and  eight  children,  in  the  courts  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

The  railroad  contended  that  since  the  injured  em- 
ployee had  failed  to  bring  suit  for  his  injuries  within 
two  years  after  the  accident,  there  was  no  right  of 
action  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  if  the  employee 
himself  had  no  right  of  action  at  the  time  of  death, 
there  can  be  no  right  of  action  for  the  accident  in 
the  administrator. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  of  Connecticut  sus- 
tained the  railroad's  contention  and  dismissed  the 
case.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
granted  a  writ  of  review. 

The  administrator  argued  that  the  Federal  Em- 
ployers Liability  Act  gives  two  distinct  and  separate 
remedies:  one  to  the  employee  for  his  injuries,  and 
the  other  to  the  administrator  for  the  employee's 
death;  that  the  action  for  the  death  could  not  have 
accrued  before  the  death  occurred,  and  that  there- 
fore the  administrator  was  entitled  to  bring  action 
within  the  two-year  period  of  limitation  after  the 
employee's  death,  so  long  as  it  is  shown  that  the 
death  resulted  from  the  injuries  sustained  in  the 
course  of  employment. 


WHAT  DOES  "BOND"  MEAN? 

It  is  reported  that  out  of  ten  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  real  estate  bonds  floated,  only  four  billions  are 
worth  their  par,  the  rest  ranging  from  somewhat 
shaky  to  absolutely  hopeless.  Much  of  the  trouble 
is  that  bonds  were  issued  on  projects  that  did  not 
warrant  the  issue.  Great  masses  of  these  bonds  are 
held  in  small  denominations  by  men  and  women  who 
have  saved  the  money  penny  by  penny.  It  seems  to 
this  newspaper  that  anybody  who  is  looking  for  a 
good  scandal  might  stop  and  examine  this  situation. 

 o  

WHAT  MAKES  A  COLD  GLASS  CRACK  IF  WE 
PUT  HOT  WATER  INTO  IT? 

Hot  water  will  not  always  cause  a  cold  glass  to 
crack,  but  is  very  apt  to,  especially  a  thick  glass. 
The  very  thin  glasses  will  not  crack.  The  test  tubes 
used  by  chemists  are  made  of  very  thin  glass,  and 
will  not  crack  when  hot  liquids  are  poured  into  them. 

When  a  glass  cracks  after  you  have  poured  a  hot 
liquid  into  it,  it  does  so  because,  as  soon  as  the  hot 
liquid  is  put  in,  the  particles  of  glass  which  form 
the  inside  of  the  glass  become  heated  and  expand. 
They  begin  to  do  this  before  the  particles  which 
foiTn  the  outside  of  the  glass  become  heated,  and 
in  their  efforts  to  expand  the  inside  particles  of 


glass  literally  break  away  from  the  particles  which 
form  the  outside  causing  the  crack.  The  same  thing 
happens  if  you  put  cold  water  into  a  hot  glass,  ex- 
cepting in  this  instance  the  inside  particles  of  the 
glass  contract  before  the  particles  which  form  the 
outside  of  the  glass  have  had  time  to  become  cool  and 
do  likewise. 

 o  

REMEMBER 

No  freedom-loving  citizen  should  vote  for  any  can- 
didate who  will  not  pledge  himself  to  oppose  any  form 
of  compulsory  labor  law. 

No  justice-loving  citizen  should  vote  for  a  candi- 
date for  any  office  who  will  not  pledge  himself  to 
oppose  injunctions  and  contempt  proceedings  as  a 
substitute  for  trial  by  jury. 

No  freedom-loving  citizen  should  vote  for  any  can- 
didate who  will  not  pledge  himself  to  vote  for  legis- 
lation abolishing  child  labor. 

 0  

Doctor — Your  husband's  not  so  well  today,  Mrs. 
Maloney.  Is  he  sticking  to  the  simple  diet  I  pre- 
scribed? 

Mrs.  Maloney — He  is  not,  sorr.  He  says  he'll  not 
be  after  starvin'  himself  to  death  just  for  the  sake 
of  living  a  few  years  longer. 
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€E)D/  AND  END/ 


Insulted 

She  came  to  her  husband  in  tears. 

"I've  been  insulted,"  she  spluttered.  "Your 
mother  has  insulted  me." 

"My  mother?"  he  exclaimed.  "But,  Ahce — she's 
miles  away." 

"I  know.  But  a  letter  came  for  you  this  morn- 
ing addressed  in  your  mother's  handwriting — and 
I  opened  it." 

He  looked  stern.  "I  see.  But  whpre  does  the  in- 
sult come  in?" 

Alice  wept  all  the  more. 

"In  the — the  postscript,"  she  answereJ.  "It  said: 
'Dear  Ahce,  don't  forgot  to  give  this  letter  to 
George'," 

"How  kind  of  you,"  said  the  girl,  "to  bring  me 
these  lovely  flowers.  Thoy  are  so  beautiful  and 
fresh.   I  believe  there  ir>  .some  dew  on  them  yet." 

"Yes,"  stammered  Llie  young  man  in  great  em- 
barriissnifi-t,  "but  I  ::.ni  p.ring  to  p:iy  it  oiT  tomor- 
row." 

 0  

One  Was  Bad  Enough 

Her  better-half  arrived  home  at  2  a.  m.  and  at 
2:30,  after  she  had  finished  her  lecture,  she  said: 
"Well,  what  have  you  to  say?" 

"I  sure  am  glad  that  I'm  not  King  Solomon,"  he 
murmured,  crawling  into  bed. 

 0  

So  'Tis  Said 

General — Look  here,  my  man,  why  don't  you  be 
careful ? 

Army  Clerk— What  is  wrong,  sir? 

General — Why,  instead  of  addressing  this  letter  to 
the  "Intelligence  Officer,"  you  have  addressed  it  to 
the  "Intelligent  Officer."  You  should  know  there 
is  no  such  person  in  the  army. — Stratford  Beacon- 
Herald. 

 0  

A  Light  Pun 

The  president  of  the  local  gas  company  was  mak- 
ing a  stirring  address. 

"Think  of  the  good  the  gas  company  has  done," 
he  cried.  "If  I  were  permitted  a  pun,  I  should  say, 
'Honor  the  Light  Brigade.'  " 

And  a  customer  immediately  shouted:  "Oh,  what 
a  charge  they  made!" 


His  New  Calling 

Smithson  was  about  to  retire  to  his  room  for  the 
night. 

By  the  way  the  manager  stopped  him  on  the  stairs. 
"What  time  would  you  like  the  porter  to  call  you 
in  the  morning?" 

"There's  no  need,"  returned  Smithson.  "I  make 
it  a  practice  to  always  wake  up  Mdthout  being 
called." 

"In  that  case,"  said  the  manager,  "I  wonder  if 
you  would  mind  calling  the  porter — he  sleeps  half 
the  morning." 

 o  

The  Right  Method 

Two  broom  vendors  met  in  a  London  street. 

"  'Ang  it  all,"  said  one,  "I  don't  see  how  you  can 
sell  these  'ere  bloomin'  brooms  for  a  shillin'.  I 
steals  the  brush,  and  I  steals  the  wire,  an'  I  steals 
the  'andles,  an'  I  can't  sell  'em  for  a  shillin'  and  make 
any  money  on  'em." 

And  the  other  replied:  "Why,  I  steals  'em  ready- 
made." 

 o  

Had  Reason  to  Rejoice 

A  small  boy  was  watching  a  bright  glow  in  the 
sky  with  the  utmost  delight. 

"I  am  glad  you  admire  the  beauties  of  nature,  my 
son,"  said  an  old  gentleman.  "Isn't  it  a  lovely  sun- 
set?" 

"That's  not  a  sunset,"  replied  the  boy,  with  a  grin, 
"that's  our  school  on  fire." 

— ■  o  

Job  fd  -  a  Musician 

Sergt.-major :  "Any  ■aI"  you  chap^  know  anything 
about  music?" 

Private:    "Yes,  sir;  I  do." 

Sergt.-major:  "Oh,  you  do,  do  you.  Well,  go  up 
and  shift  the  piano  in  the  sergeants'  mess!" 

 c  

!  Tough 

He:    "Did  you  hear  about.  Pete?   He  drank  some 
sulphuric  acid  by  mistake." 
She:    "Hurt  him?" 

He:  "No,  he  said  the  only  thing  he  noticed  was 
that  he  made  holes  in  his  handkerchief  every  time 
he  blew  his  nose." 

— Utah  Humbug. 
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We  Need  Men  Who  Are  Willing  To  Do! 

By  JOHN  STRONG 


Q.ETTIXG  worked  up  over  injustice  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult accomplishment.    In  fact,  some  people  can 
become  so  wrought  up  over  minor  things  that  go 
wrong,  that  they  sometimes  become  a  nuisance. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  those  who  take 
pride  in  their  ability  to  become  thoroughly  aroused 
over  injustice,  to  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  some 
special  merit  for  their  feelings.  Of  course,  the 
man  who  is  not  stirred  when  he  encounters  injus- 
tice is  either  lacking  in  intelligence  or  the  finer 
sentiments. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  a  large  number  of  those 
who  seem  to  feel  injustice  keenly,  who  are  always 
demanding,  "Why  don't  someone  do  something 
about  if?"  shifting  the  responsibility  of  what  should 
be  done  upon  someone  else  instead  of  endeavoring 
to  do  something  themselves.  Frequently  it  is  the 
difference  between  the  man  who  would  stand  on  the 
shore  and  yell,  "There's  a  man  drowning,"  and  the 
other  type  who,  seeing  the  man  in  the  water,  in- 
stead of  calling  for  help,  strips  off  his  coat  and 
jumps  in  to  save  him. 

These  thoughts  have  probably  germinated  as  a 
result  of  watching,  or  rather  listening,  to  some 
prominent  opponents  of  injustice  who,  in  addition  to 
crying  out  against  what  is  wrong,  also  cry  out 
against  others  because  they  are  doing  nothing.  Men 
who  attem])t  to  hide  their  own  failure  to  tackle  the 
problem  and  endeavor  to  do  something  themselves 
by  raising  the  cry  that  others  should  be  doing  some- 
thing, accomplish  very  little  practical  good.  Cer- 
tainly the  world  needs  men  who  think  and  feel,  who 
attempt  to  study  and  understand  the  problems  which 
affect  us,  but  above  everything  else,  we  need  men 
who  are  willing  to  do  things,  to  attempt  again  and 


again,  even  when  they  meet  with  failure — to  keep 
on  attempting  to  overcome  injustice,  through  their 
own  personal  energetic  efforts. 

A  thousand  experts  shouting  advice  to  the  poor 
fellow  in  the  Avater  w^ho  cannot  swim  are  not  of  as 
much  service  as  the  longshoreman  who  dives  in  and 
keeps  the  victim's  head  above  water. 

 0  

GUILT 

To  palliate  guilt  is  an  all-too-common  habit  of 
most  of  us. 

A  group  of  four  convicts  were  overheard  chatting 
about  what  they  were  "in  for,"  and  each  one  in  turn 
told  his  experience. 

The  first  one  had  killed  a  man,  the  second  had  put 
another  man's  name  to  a  check,  while  the  third  one 
had  gone  for  a  plurality  of  spouses.  The  fourth  man, 
however,  did  not  seem  inclined  to  make  any  disclo- 
sures. He  was  a  sanctimonious-looking  man,  who, 
although  a  professional  gambler,  was  called  "par- 
son." 

"Come,  paison,  what  brought  you  here?" 

"0  don't  care  to  say,"  said  he. 

"Out  with  it.    Shoot  anybody?"  asked  one. 

"No,  I  didn't  shoot  anyone;  but  since  you  would 
like  to  know,  I  got  'time'  because  I  didn't  build  a 
church !" 

Deep  silence  fell  upon  the  group.  No  such  excuse 
for  penal  servitude  had  ever  been  heard  before,  and 
the  "parson"  was  asked  to  explain. 

"Well,  you  see,  a  congregation  raised  $25,000  to 
build  a  church,  and  handed  it  over  to  me  to  build, 
and  I  didn't  build  it.    That's  all!" 


Officers  Elected  by  Local  Unions 

International  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  newly  elected  officers." 

Followiag  is  a  list  of  officers  elected  by  the  Local  No.  and  City,  as  indicated,  at  their  last  reported  election: 


\AivsA  City 

5.5  Memphis,  Tenn. 

68  Denver.  Colo. 

76  Sharon.  Pa. 

82  South  Bend,  Ind. 

185  Wichita,  Kan. 

39  2  Elmira,  X.  Y. 

406  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

4  84  Tusraloosa,  Ala. 


President 

F.  Stocklin 

E.  L.  Hill 

A.  C.  Williams 

G.  Heltzel 

B.  Prothero 

F.  M.  Jones 
M.  W.  Carr 
Capt.  L.  McShan 


I-^.  Sec. 

E.  W.  Brinkmeyer 
S.  A.  O'Day 
T.  H.  Bradley 
B.  F.  Mitchell 
K.  R.  King 
H.  Warren 
H.  E. Sharp 
J.  W.  Ga.st 


Rec.  Sec. 


H.  A.  Heltzel 
V.  Sandifer 
E.  Ros.s 
B.  H.  Hill 
E.  Cleary 


Bus.  .\gt. 

G.  E.  Lindquist 


J.  Prothero 
J.  Hasler 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

ON  FINANCES 


CONVENTION  ASSESSMENT  FUND 

1930  ASSESSMENT 


Previously  collected 
Add  1930  assessmeii! 

Local 
53   


collected  in  September: 


Amount 
$  1.50 
1.50 


Local 
126  . 


Amount 
1.50 
1.50 


Local 
481  . 


Amount 
1.50 


$16, 819. ( 


Total   1930   assessments,   September  30,  1931 


1931  ASSESSMENT 


Previously  collected  

Add  1931  assessments  collected  in  September: 


Local  Amount 

1   $  3.00 

2    24.00 

5    1.50 

10    103.50 


7.50 
7.50 
1.50 
1.50 

37.50 
1.50 
7.50 
1.50 

21.00 
1.50 
4.50 
6.00 

75.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
4.50 
3.00 
1.50 
471.00 


Local 

81  . 

93  . 

116  . 

126  . 

132  . 

136  . 

138  . 

140  . 

142  . 

147  . 

151  . 

165  . 

166  . 
168  . 

172  . 

173  . 
185  . 
190  . 
197  . 

202  . 

203  . 
208  . 
222  . 
234  . 


Amount 

Local 

1.50 

238 

10.50 

260 

1.50 

263 

1.50 

296    ,  . 

16.50 

309    .  . 

7.50 

328    .  . 

1.50 

346 

1.50 

353 

7.50 

357 

4.50 

371 

36.00 

379    .  . 

3.00 

380    .  . 

4.50 

392 

1.50 

398 

,  28.50 

411 

1.50 

419 

9.00 

446 

6.00 

449    ,  . 

15.00 

455 

1.50 

474    .  . 

1.50 
1.50 
3.00 

478 
481 

15.00 

483    .  . 

Amount 
1.50 
12.00 
12.00 
7.50 
1.50 
1.50 
3.00 
18.00 
12.00 
10.50 
1.50 
1.50 
4.50 
18.00 
6.00 
1.50 
1.50 
9.00 
22.50 
6.00 
6.00 
7.50 
4.50 


Total  1931  assessments,  September  30,  1931   

Total  Convention  Assessment  Fund,  September  30,  1931 


$25,863.53 


SEPTEMBER  RECEIPTS 


Sept.  Local 

Amount 

Sept.  Local 

Amount 

Aug.  Local 

Amount 

319 

Aug. 

report. ...  $ 

6 

30 

8 

474 

Aug.   report.  .  .  . 

4.50 

10 

70 

Sept. 

report .  .  . 

5.40 

148 

Sept. 

report .  .  . 

6 

10 

8 

212 

Sept.    report .  .  . 

12.10 

10 

455 

Sept. 

report .  .  . 

13.50 

121 

Sept. 

report .  .  . 

15 

05 

8 

55 

Sept.  report  .  .  . 

4.50 

10 

123 

Sept. 

report .  .  . 

9.00 

192 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

4 

50 

8 

332 

Aug.   report. .  .  . 

9.90 

10 

87 

Sept. 

report .  .  . 

19.80 

207 

July 

report. .  .  . 

8 

10 

8 

220 

June-July-Aug. 

10 

359 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

11.70 

446 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

20 

reports  .... 

5.40 

10 

481 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

4.50 

209 

Sept. 

report  (cr. ) 

8 

144 

Aug.  report.  .  .  . 

14.80 

10 

166 

Sept. 

report  .  .  . 

42.40 

145 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

16 

20 

8 

140 

Aug.  report  (cr. ) 

10 

18 

Sept. 

report .  .  . 

20.70 

63 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

48 

00 

8 

379 

Sept.  report  (cr. ) 

10 

136 

July 

report. .  .  . 

12.40 

62 

Sept. 

report .  .  . 

41 

40 

8 

424 

Aug.   report. .  .  . 

9.00 

10 

346 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

2.70 

10 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

60 

30 

8 

39 

Aug.   report. .  .  . 

50.10 

10 

173 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

23.50 

3 

228 

Sept. 

report . . . 

18 

90 

8 

197 

Aug.   report. .  .  . 

46.45 

11 

295 

Sept. 

report .  .  . 

11.00 

353 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

23 

40 

8 

29 

Aug.   report. .  .  . 

43.40 

11 

27 

Sept. 

report .  .  . 

49.60 

3 

357 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

7 

60 

8 

53 

Sept.    report .  .  . 

128.65 

11 

1 

Sept. 

report .  .  . 

24.30 

3 

374 

July 

report. .  .  . 

9 

15 

8 

23 

Sept.    report .  .  . 

19.20 

11 

72 

Supp 

1.70 

419 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

7 

20 

8 

74 

Aug.   report. .  .  . 

785.10 

11 

232 

Sept. 

report .  .  . 

12.20 

3 

9 

Sept. 

report .  .  . 

81 

90 

9 

484 

Charter  &  outfit 

15.00 

11 

62 

Supp. 

,  etc  

7.00 

3 

286 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

37 

70 

9 

4 

Sept.    report .  .  . 

18.90 

11 

382 

Aug.  tax,  (add'l. ) 

.90 

3 

48 

Supp 

1 

10 

9 

32 

Sept.    report .  .  . 

64.80 

11 

23 

Sept.  tax  (add'l) ; 

3 

328 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

8 

10 

9 

83 

Aug.  report .... 

6.30 

supp  

1.00 

4 

305 

Aug.- 

Sept.  reports 

18 

40 

9 

378 

Sept.    report .  .  . 

5.4  0 

11 

281 

Sept. 

report .  .  . 

6.30 

4 

138 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

2 

00 

9 

99 

Sept.    report .  .  . 

25.55 

11 

250 

Sept. 

report .  . . 

29.35 

4 

315 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

49 

50 

9 

57 

Sept.    report .  .  . 

S.35 

14 

213 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

4.50 

4 

413 

Sept.  report  (cr. ) 

9 

222 

Sept.    report .  .  . 

8.05 

14 

439 

Sept.  report  ( cr.  » 

8 

40 

Sept. 

report .  .  . 

5 

00  " 

9 

81 

Sept.    report .  .  . 

28.80 

14 

135 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

2.70 

8 

52 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

12 

60 

9 

51 

Aug.   report. .  .  . 

15.40 

14 

309 

Sept. 

report .  . . 

17.25 
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Sept 

Local 

Amount 

14 

158 

Sept. 

report .  . . 

16.20 

14 

478 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

5.40 

14 

^  on 

Sept. 

report . . . 

20.00 

14 

423 

Sept. 

18.15 

14 

109 

Sept. 

report 

35.50 

14 

154 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

4.50 

14 

4  8 

Sept. 

report . 

7.20 

14 

107 

Sept. 

14.65 

14 

263 

Aug. 

report. . 

32.75 

14 

Sept. 

7.10 

14 

TOO 

386 

Sept. 

report . . . 

20.70 

14 

258 

Sept. 

report . 

13.60 

14 

142 

Aug. 

18.90 

14 

392 

Sept. 

report . 

10.20 

14 

299 

Sept. 

28.70 

14 

Sept. 

report . 

49.20 

14  , 

161 

Aug. 

6.95 

14 

Sept. 

\^eport 

126.00 

14 

68 

Sept. 

report .  . . 

49.75 

14 

482 

Sept. 

report.  . . 

18.75 

14 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

22.70 

15 

1  no 
19  2 

Sept. 

report  (cr.) 

15 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

27.60 

15 

Sept.  tax  (add'l) 

3.60 

15 

o  !i  - 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

6.30 

15 

3  4  0 

Sept. 

report.  . . 

19.80 

15 

1 

Sept. 

report.  . . 

5.50 

15 

Sept. 

report .  . . 

8.10 

15 

Sept. 

report.  . . 

8.00 

15 

3  8  8 

Sept. 

report  (or.) 

15 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

15.20 

15 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

6.30 

15 

July 

report. .  .  . 

4.50 

15 

7  3 

Sept. 

report. . . 

103.45 

15 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

5.40 

15 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

187.20 

16 

in 

Sept. 

report .  . . 

17.10 

16 

8  3 

Sept. 

report .  . . 

6.30 

16 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

9.00 

16 

276 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

8.10 

16 

Sept. 

report.  . . 

26.10 

16 

""8 

Sept. 

report.  . . 

27.90 

16 

28 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

30.95 

16 

^fid 

Sept. 

report.  . . 

31.30 

16 

Sept.  report  (cr.) 

16 

oil 

Aug. 

report. .  .  . 

6.45 

16 

9fi9 

July- 

Aug.  reports 

15.77 

16 

^54 

Sept. 

report. . . 

7.20 

16 

225 

Aug. -Sept.  reports 

12.60 

16 

106 

Sept. 

report.  . . 

43.20 

16 

301 

Sept. 

report.  . . 

16.50 

16 

31 

Sept. 

report.  . . 

12.15 

16 

326 

Aug.  report.  .  .  . 

1.45 

16 

208 

Sept. 

report.  . . 

15.65 

16 

g 

Sept. 

report. .  . 

16 

309 

B.  T 

&  reinst . 

10.50 

16 

9 

Overpd.  trans. 

indt  

9.50 

16 

7 

Sept. 

report.  . . 

42.50 

17 

25 

Sept. 

report.  . . 

18.90 

Sept 

Local 

Amount 

17 

275 

Sept.   report .  .  . 

4.50 

449 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

3.90 

17 

21 

Sept.   report .  .  . 

5.40 

17 

483 

Sept.   report .  .  . 

7.20 

17 

392 

1.00 

17 

53 

B.  T.  &  reinst. 

51.70 

18 

185 

Sept.   report .  .  . 

21.70 

18 

93 

Sept.  report. . . 

19.80 

18 

64 

Sept.   report.  .  . 

17.10 

18 

12 

Sept.   report .  .  . 

14.40 

18 

442 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

3.60 

18 

481 

Sept.   report.  .  . 

4.50 

18 

63 

Overpd.  trans. 

1.00 

18 

111 

Supplies   

3.40 

18 

197 

Sept.   report .  .  . 

31.10 

18 

168 

Sept.   report .  .  . 

8.10 

21 

84 

Sept.   report .  .  . 

4.50 

21 

172 

Sept.  report.  .  . 

30.60 

21 

67 

Sept.   report .  .  . 

29.05 

21 

11 

Sept.   report .  .  . 

7.20 

21 

479 

Sept.  report .  .  . 

20.00 

21 

246 

Sept.   report .  .  . 

13.80 

21 

443 

Sept.   report .  .  . 

2.95 

21 

25 

Sept.  tax  (add'l) 

.90 

21 

460 

Sept.  report  (cr. ) 

21 

147 

Sept.  report .  .  . 

9.60 

21 

36 

Sept.   report .  .  . 

16.20 

21 

202 

Sept.   report .  .  . 

9.00 

21 

215 

Sept.   report .  .  . 

52.00 

21 

Sept.  report  (cr.) 

21 

151 

22.00 

21 

398 

Sept.   report .  .  . 

71.40 

21 

143 

Sept.   report.  .  . 

31.30 

21 

71 

Sept.   report.  .  . 

26.45 

21 

72 

Sept.   report.  .  . 

174.60 

21 

484 

Sept.   report.  .  . 

35.10 

21 

166 

Enroll  *  supp ' 

5.70 

22 

292 

Sept.  report  (cr. ) 

22 

374 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

11.05 

22 

358 

Sept.   report .  .  . 

9.60 

22 

171 

Sept.   report.  .  . 

16.30 

22 

282 

Sept.    report .  .  . 

12.55 

22 

126 

Sept.   report.  .  . 

13.10 

22 

100 

Sept.   report . .  . 

132.60 

22 

382 

Sept.  report .  .  . 

10.80 

22 

19 

Sept.  report.  .  . 

12.60 

22 

279 

Sept.  report.  .  . 

4.45 

22 

234 

Sept.    report.  .  . 

20.70 

23 

44 

Sept.   report.  .  . 

6.30 

23 

350 

Aug. -Sept  reports 

(cr.) 

23 

243 

Sept.   report .  .  . 

6.55 

23 

116 

Sept.  report.  .  . 

21.60 

23 

33 

Sept.  report. . . 

94.50 

23 

34 

Sept.   report. . . 

7.20 

23 

42 

Sept.   report.  .  . 

138.80 

23 

259 

Sept.   report.  .  . 

8.50 

23 

234 

B.  T.  &  reinst. 

11.10 

Sept 

Local 

Amount 

23 

122 

Sept.  report .  .  . 

22.50 

24 

429 

Sept.   report. . . 

16.10 

24 

190 

Sept.  report . . . 

58.50 

24 

224 

Sept.  report.  .  . 

23.20 

24 

207 

Aug.  report. .  .  . 

9.90 

2  4 

108 

Sept.   report .  .  . 

14.20 

24 

38 

Sept.   report. . . 

32.20 

2  5 

155 

Sept.   report .  .  . 

15.60 

25 

230 

Sept.  report  (cr. ) 

25 

75 

Sept.  report .  .  . 

36.90 

28 

51 

Sept.  report. . . 

15.20 

2  8 

90 

Sept.   report .  .  . 

6.70 

28 

380 

Sept.  report .  .  . 

5.40 

28 

82 

Sept.   report.  .  . 

14.60 

2  8 

302 

Sept.  report.  .  . 

9.80 

2  8 

114 

Sept.  report .  . . 

1.80 

28 

401 

Sept.    report .  .  . 

14.40 

28 

203 

Aug. -Sept.  report 

8.10 

28 

26 

Sept.  report .  .  . 

29.70 

28 

234 

Enroll;   supp. .  . 

3.90 

28 

96 

Sept.   report. . . 

23.45 

2  8 

406 

Sept.   report . .  . 

4.50 

28 

134 

Sept.   report.  .  . 

11.70 

300 

Sept.   report .  .  . 

7.20 

28 

49 

Sept.   report. . . 

8.20 

29 

440 

Sept.  report . .  . 

7.20 

29 

18 

B.  T  

2^95 

29 

298 

Sept.  report .  .  . 

eiso 

2  9 

126 

B.  T.  &  reinst. 

8.25 

29 

5 

Sept.   report.  .  . 

113.40 

2  9 

162 

Sept.   report .  .  . 

63.20 

29 

66 

Sept.  report .  .  . 

36^00 

2  9 

296 

Sept.  report  (cr.) 

110 

Sept.    report.  .  . 

3.60 

3  0 

76 

Sept.   report.  .  . 

5.00 

263 

Sept.   report .  .  . 

18.30 

30 

313 

Sept.   report .  .  . 

3.60 
18.90 

30 

14 

Sept.  report .  .  . 

30 

bept.   report .  .  . 

4.50 

30 

326 

Sept    report . 

7.90 

30 

140 

Sept.  report  (cr. ) 

30 

97 

Sept.   report. .  . 

75.80 

30 

10 

Sept.  report.  .  . 

59.40 

30 

172 

Overpd.  a/c  A. 

H.  McCormick 

29187   

5.00 

30 

65 

Sept.   report.  .  . 

108.50 

30 

2 

Sept.   report .  .  . 

265.70 

30 

63 

Sept.   report.  .  . 

11.11 

30 

7 

Enroll;  B.  T.; 

8.40 

30 

46 

Sept.  report.  .  . 

1,625.70 

30 

308 

On  account.  .  .  . 

800.00 

30    Advt.  &  sub. — The 

Lather    415.52 


30    Transfer  indt   792.44 

3  0    Interest    4.31 

TOTAL  $  9,634.90 


SEPTEMBER  DISBURSEMENTS 


Sept. 
1 
1 


September  rent   $  225. 

Postage    135. 

International  Labor  News  Service,  August 

service    10. 

The  Independent  Towel  Supply  Co.,  August 

service   3. 

The  Distillata  Co.,  cooler  and  water  service  8, 

September  tax  to  A.  F.  of  L   165. 

September  tax  to  Bldg.  Trades  Dept   123. 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  Aug.  service  23. 

The  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  August  serv- 
ice, local  and  long  distance   25 

The  National  Advertising  Co.,  mailing  Sep- 
tember Lather    110 

Riehl  Printing  Co.,  local  and  office  supp.; 

September  journal,   cuts   1,148 


Sept. 

29  Stationery  Supply  Co.,  office  supplies. 

30  Standard   Trust   Bank,  convention 

ments  out  of  credit  

30     Burrows  Bros.  Co.,  office  supplies  

Death  claims  for  month: 

Local    74,  Ray  Wilbern  14699  

357,  Edw.  Weathers  2066   

268,  Herbert  Ellsworth  Ormsby 

11490   

2,  John  Lahodny  15472   

53,  David  Hyde  12570   

106,  John  O'Brien  14029. 


Local 
Local 

Local 
Local 
Local 


Local  319,  Martin  H.  Cline  10702... 

Local     74,  Tom  N.  Burg  30701   

Local     72,  John  F.  Fay  713  

Local  27,  Noble  Nightingale  25046.. 

Local     97,  Benj.  M.  Lingo  33374  

Local  103,  Geo.  J.  Ryan  28724   


29.00 
1.65 

200.00 
200.00 

300.00 
300.00 
200.00 
500.00 
500.00 
200.00 
300.00 
200.00 
100.00 
200.00 
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Sept 

30 

30 

30 
30 


Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President   1,450.00 

Terry    Ford,    General  Secretary-Treasurer, 

salary  and  traveling  expenses   937.50 

J.  B.  Bowen,  organizer   592.38 

C.  J.  Haggerty,  organizer   843.36 

Edw.  F.  McKniglit,  organizer   785.30 

Geo.  T.  Moore,  organizer   637.21 

Wm.  J.  Murphy,  organizer   797.21 

Chas.   J.   Case,   Harry  J.   Hagen,   Geo.  T. 

Moore,  delegates  to  A.  F.  of  L.  &  Bldg. 

Trades    Dept.    conventions,    on  account, 

$500.00  each    1,500.00 


Sept 
3  0 


Chas.  J.  Case,  on  account  as  fraternal  dele- 
gate of  A.  F.  of  L.  to  Canadian  Trades 
and  Labour  Congress  convention,  as  per 
resolution  of  Executive  Board,  August 
11.  1931   

Miscellaneous   

Office  salaries    1 

Francis  Flaherty,  undertaker,  rental  of 
limousines  for  International  officers  at- 
tending funeral  of  Brother  E.  N.  Kelley 


500.00 
2.47 
,066.00 


TOTAL  $14,340.89 


RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand,  August  31,  1931,  published  as  $138,877.55  on  account 


of  typographical  error,  should  be  §138,880.55 

September  receipts    9,634.90 

Total   $148,515.45 

September  disbursements    14,340.89 

Cash  on  hand,  September  30,  1931   $134,174.56 


23  Einar  Arnold  Aanensen  36105 

33  Lester  Eugene  McFall  36106 

7  Hagan  Ezel  Fletcher  3  6107 

7  Chas.  Geo.  Luke  36108 

7  Robt.  Walthall  36109 

7  John  Andrew  Willis  36110 

479  Geo.  Washington  Conklin 
36111 

484  Murry  Carver  36112 


ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 

484  Ezra  Walker  Cleary  36113 

484  Eddie  Eatman  36114 

484  Jesse  Gast  36115 

484  Jos.  Wheeler  Gast  36116 

484  John  Hopper  36117 

484  Henry  Ather  Holmes  36118 

484  Captain  Lomas  McShaw  36119 

484  Wm.  Landreth  Noble  36120 

166  Jas.  Jos.  Taggart  36121 


12  6  Roy  Oscar  Yant  36122 

122  Wm.  Felton  Scroggin  36123 

96  Albert  Edward  Rundle  36124 

102  Gilbert  Van  Zile  Bott  (Aug.) 
36125 

65  Elie  C.  Paulson  36126 

47  John  Michael  McCarthy  36127 

7  John  Richard  Davis  36128 


63  E.  E.  Revis  (Aug.)  34601 

63  F.  Liner  (Aug.)  18648 

63  'F.  T.  Morris  (Aug.)  27321 

136  James  McClelland  30087 

173  Frederick  Rask  18139 

158  Frank  Sheffert  19202 


REINSTATEMENTS 


299 

Elmer  Bacon  15653 

53 

C. 

B.  Connor  19113 

68 

E.  H.  Barth  22720 

398 

F. 

Southworth  30441 

14 

G.  H.  Murphy  (Aug.)  33567 

116 

L. 

D.  Ellington  31755 

8 

W.  E.  Young  2365 

234 

J. 

J.  Williams  33322 

309 

E.  J.  Smith  29143 

126 

C. 

E.  Beswick  16401 

7 

Garner  Martin  16885 

46 

E. 

J.  Taggart  16795 

SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON  PAYMEIVT  OF 

DUES 

382 

P. 

B.  Dawkins  35270 

315 

R. 

B.  Inglis  28921 

78 

33 

J. 

W.  Kress  (Aug.)  34406 

315 

J. 

V.  Lachapelle  35597 

311 

33 
42 

T. 

E.  Taylor  (Aug.)  4471 

315 

W 

R.  McComb  9277 

311 

J. 

B.  Sherrard  (Aug.)  35152 

315 

L. 

Raiche  32980 

311 

42 

V. 

Coss  (Aug.)  30692 

424 

E. 

Boyd  (Aug.)  34694 

64 

42 

W 

E.  Cole  (Aug.)  32211 

424 

C. 

T.  Knight  (Aug.)  25416 

64 

42 

o. 

G.  Nicholas  (Aug.)  2848 

53 

F. 

W.  Horr   (Aug.)  12918 

398 

42 

A. 

W.  Slater  (Aug.)  24108 

72 

F. 

J.  Kelley  (Aug.)  11639 

398 

162 

D. 

M.  Nuse  (Aug.)  12209 

53 

F. 

J.  Spence  (Aug.)  32583 

398 
143 

162 

G. 

Nehring  (Aug.)  4726 

74 

J. 

J.  Roschman  (Aug.)  25499 

357 

E. 

T.  Parkinson  (Aug.)  32327 

99 

R. 

H.  Cass  15994 

357 

S. 

L.  Rounds    (Aug.)  7595 

99 

A. 

St.  Pierre  2682  5 

143 

353 

L. 

Waters  35962 

9:9 

L. 

A.  Boudreau  26825 

143 

353 
353 

C. 

W.  Scott  2015 

481 

C. 

E.  Anderson  35304 

143 
143 

A. 

Horton  1608  9 

14 

A. 

B.  Galpin  (Aug.)  18852 

353 

M. 

A.  McKinnev  22  9  59 

30 

T. 

Kelley  (July)  337 

315 

J. 

P.  Andrews  17750 

30 

E. 

J.  Albrecht  (July)  28228 

71 

315 

R. 

A.  Dussault  36006 

30 

F. 

Peak  (July)  6757 

263 

H.  D.  McConnell  (Aug.)  34717 
V.  R.  Rodgers  23922 

D.  Goldman  35366 
G.  C.  Rabb  34115 
S.  A.  Cooper  5435 

J.   M.   Hollingsworth  18184 
M.  F.  White  35809 
J.  E.  Woody  29419 
W.  Smith  12653 
J.  B.  Daly  33977 

E.  F.  Gerhardt  24395 
M.  V.  Kirk  4972 

L.  Natale  31924 
J.  Warner  3572 
Frend  Boyce  33312 
R.  A.  Parker  29101 


353    G.  L.  Tucker  (July)  10690 
74     A.  L.  Bouton  (Aug.  Ren.) 
16104 

74     A.  M.  Miller   (Aug.  Ren.) 
34244 

222    James  McCord  (Aug.)  28618 
47     Bert  Bennett  (Sept.  Ren.)  331 
74     F.  P.  Wehling  (July  Ren.) 
7433 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 

254  A.  J.  Beaulieu  (Aug.)  11080 

36  E.  F.  Birkmeier  (Aug.)  31783 

36  J.  P.  Connett  (Aug.  ) 27096 

36  J.  E.  Schuster   (Sept.  Ren  ) 
19  53 

358  L.  H.  Noel  (Aug.)  25036 

42  R.  H.   Fiesell   (Aug.)  30323 

155  W.  H.  Hale  (Aug.)  33803 


162  V.  Gurrisi  (Sept.  Ren.)  27987 

46  J.  J.  Kermath  (June  Ren.) 
26453 

46  W.  P.  Reid  (Aug.  Ren.)  24351 

46  P.  A.  Phelan  (July)  35802 

46  A.  F.  Miller  (Aug.)  35923 

46  Jas.  Fitzpatrick  (Aug.)  35941 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  DEPOSITED 

42     R.  S.  lanes   (Aug.)  33890 
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RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED 

382     E.  W.  Knapp   (July)   729  10     Carl   White    (Aug.)  20751 

RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  DEPOSITED 

258     F.  O.  Holtzmau  (Aug.)  18504  5     J.  O.  Stone  15351 

308     Santo  Sovoca   (July)   4235  46     E.  E.  Ferrin  7990 

RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  REVOKED 

72     C.  D.  Fink  (Aug.)   20162  2     C.  C.  Anthony  26011  2     H.  Albers  2549 

2    Henry  Becks  13  2    L.  H.  Waller  17906 


75     M.  F.  Mace  15813,  $100.00 
75    W.  T.  Humphrey  25287, 
$100.00 

131     F.  M.  Diamond  15838,  $100.00 
42     Louis  Groldsborough  2545, 
$50.00 

42     Louis  Goldsborough  2545, 
$5.00 

222     W.  A.  Gray  9422,  $50.00 
222     Fred.  Van  Valkenburg  23829, 
$100.00 

268  B.  E.  Thompson  10428,  $25.00 
40  R.  L.  Minnick  23244,  $100.00 
40     R.  L.  Minnick  23244,  $5.00 

234     W.  C.  Ingleheart  20184, 
$100.00 

26  H.  H.  Jones  7525,  $100.00 
72     L.  S.  Nesbit  11712,  $100.00 


Local  Name  Age 
145  (Jordon  Harry  Davidson.  .  .  20 
111     Jerome  Burke  White,  Jr..  18 


FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

72     Antonio   Guciardi  8165, 

$100.00 
72     Areio    Giovanni  18901, 

$100.00 

72     Chas.  Guciardi  18903,  $100.00 
155     C.  J.  King  30086,  $100.00 
155     C.  J.  King  30086,  $5.00 
252     W.  W.  Morrison  1419,  $50.00 
252     W.  W.  Morrison  1419,  $10.00 
42     E.  J.  Hess  14433,  $50.00 
42     E.  J.  Hess  14433,  $5.00 
140     W.  M.  Hale  34655,  $10.00 
121     J.  R.  Michels   19337,  $100.00 
155     B.  A.  Beariault  20355,  $100.00 
155     W.   A.   Schwartz  18088, 
$100.00 

155     O.  M.  Polly  10189,  $100.00 
155     O.  C.  Fletcher  5092,  $100.00 
155     Pat.  Fletcher  21373.  $100.00 


APPRENTICES 

Local       Name  Age 
111     Horley  Adelbert  Moore...  18 
4  2     Harry  Francis  (May)   19 


281  J.   F.   Baughman  33582, 
$100.00 

208  C.  A.  Lange  12339,  $7.56 

208  C.  A.  Lang^e  12339,  $5.00 

172  G.  R.  Johnson  33889,  $95,00 

172  G.  R.  Johnson  33889,  $5.00 

172  Pat.  Stanford  25166,  $95.00 

172  Pat.  Stanford  25166,  $5.00 

172  C.  W.  Souder  31620,  $95.00 

172  C.  W.  Souder  31620,  $5.00 

172  J.  J.  Hayes  33951,  $95.00 

172  J.  J.  Haves  33951,  $5.00 

315  Lucien  Gervais  33894,  $100.00 

315  Raoul  Morin  35464,  $100.00 

315  J.  A.  Morin  33902,  $100.00 

315  J.  A.  Morin  21347,  $100.00 

254  S.  F.  Dunning  21393  (addi- 
tional). $100.00 


Local       Name  Age 
9     Chas.  Edward  King  (July 

1929)    20 

9    Francis  Aloysius  Hamilton.  20 


SUSPENSION  FOR  WORKING  UNFAIR 


374 
72 


A.  G.  Lee  35815 
L.  S.  Nesbit  11712 


224 
224 


H.  Wilson  23901 
E.  Farney  327  91 


110 

65 


Leo  Forgue  17442 

A.  G.  Anderson   (July)  35584 


SUSPENDED  LOCAL 

194     Newport.  R.  I. 


REINSTATED  LOCAL  UNIONS 

7     Birmingham,  Ala. 


NEW  LOCAL 

484     Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 


From 

Name 

To 

1 

A.   L.  Haas  22534   

47 

2 

E.  U.  Helton  21819  

24 

2 

Ed.   Sanders  9739   

171 

4 

Frances  Horan  32658... 

.168 

5 

F.  H.  Lindstrom  23193 .  . 

.  74 

5 

Weslev  Fry  16597   

9 

7 

Thos.  C.  Baker  18369.  .  . 

.262 

8 

C.  S.  Snyder  25218   

161 

8 

G.  B.   Simnson   29491 .  .  . 

.158 

9 

J.   T.  Alexander  11970.  . 

.  63 

9 

L.  J.  Sisselburger  28579. 

.  75 

9 

J.  G.  Duggan   30150   . . . 

63 

9 

R.  Cunniff  6875   

46 

9 

Chas.  Kane  8623   

296 

9 

H.   Wimbrough   28055.  .  . 

.  53 

11 

Jas.   Duggan  35578   

63 

14 

Fred  Scheall  13212  

2 

14 

Harry   Wacho  32276 

2 

14 

J.  C.  Black  16298   

2 

18 

21 

Raymond  Schoenwetter 

35376   

224 

23 

J.  R.  Piccirillo  33332 

23 

23 

J.  L.  Macisco  24892 

23 

23 

M.  M.  Marchetti  33009.  . 

.  23 

24 

L.  C.  Brendel  33728 

.  34 

TRANSFERS 


From 

Name 

To 

24 

C.  P.  Hunziker  33785 .  . 

.  34 

24 

Theo  Johnston  317  22. .  . 

.  34 

2  5 

H.  A.  Carter  28777 ... 

72 

25 

Thos.   McTear   3762 .... 

,  72 

25 

M.  F.  Lannon  10728 

72 

25 

Leo  Crepeau   29521 .... 

31 

26 

Ray  Soncini  26741  

65 

26 

R.  S.  Long  19961   

68 

26 

Earl  McNally  23065 

.  374 

26 

J.  E.  Hastings  32296  .  .  . 

74 

27 

Keneth  Strops  34982  .  .  . 

73 

27 

Claud  Herschell  18029. 

.  73 

27 

D.  Northington  24  627  .  . 

.  224 

27 

M.  E.  Downen  26437 

73 

28 

Wilber  Jones  35127. .  .  . 

166 

28 

Harry  Griffin  31695, ..  . 

166 

28 

Wm.  McCall  414  

166 

28 

Howard   Durell   17620  .  . 

.166 

30 

Edw.  McKeel  21361    ,  , 

82 

30 

T.  J.  McKeel  25944 

82 

30 

Hugh  Hemphill  35508.  . 

.211 

31 

Leo.  H.  Stone  13446 

25 

31 

E.  E.  Hockman  25442.  . 

.  25 

32 

R.  B.  Hall  30731   

166 

32 

J.  N.  Hall  32981   

166 

32 

H.   E.   Carey   31152 .  . 

.  14 

From        Name  To 

3  3  Wm.   P.  Zimmerman 

15532    309 

34     C.  A.  Routt  8371    299 

36     C.  S.  Ettinger  5482    192 

36     Jas.  Gardiner  29620   197 

39  Wm.   P.  Miller   25134....  39 

42  S.  L.   Richards   15130.... 215 

42     Joe  Little  33222  185 

42     C.  O.  Souder  22347    379 

46     H.  Herwig  6166  162 

46     T.  J.  Nolan  23140    23 

46     E.  Stouffer  17844   386 

46     W.   C.  Dobbins  1353    102 

46     C.   J.   Lynch    19999    78 

46     W.  Stouffer  35449    386 

46  W.   G.   DeMary   28755.... 386 

46     F.  O.  DeMary  23318   386 

46     W.  J.  Miller  12784    215 

46     Jas.   Claffery  701   72 

.  46     J.  F.  Moore  7690   215 

46     Jos.  Cowen  14956  215 

46     Ed.  Mulaire  29817   386 

46  Chas.   Boudreau  26382. ...386 

46     A.  Boudreau   13849    78 

46     Geo.  Hopkins  20992   23 

46     Frank  Stevens  11773   74 
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From        Name  To 

46  J.  M.  Mahoney  19748....  5 

46     J.   Phol  32298   1 

46     Ed.  Mclntire  8304    215 

46  Frank  Maier  7238    168 

47  H.  L.  Kessler  29895    211 

47  Clias.   Murray   15365   482 

48  Fred  Dunlap  32382   49 

48     S.  A.  O'Day  20642    68 

51     R.  J.  Carroll  25525   429 

51     R.  R.  Shepler  31959    166 

51     S.  G.  Hoppel  26131   32 

51  W.  R.  Booker  24564    32 

52  Jas.  Drennan  6217   46 

'52    Michael  Salva  24006   32 

53  Hobert  Slietterly  24549...  382 

53     John  Shultz  24404    382 

53    Joseph  Ford  12776   382 

53     Jas.  Riley  6064   382 

53     Chas.   Landy   28056    382 

53     Richard  Ford  12915    382 

53  Chas.  O'Donnell   17244...  382 

53     John  Barnett  28462    382 

53    Wm.  Rose  17968    382 

53     A.  Loftus  13973    382 

53     L.  Brodeur  32799   382 

■53    Francis  Jones  32798    382 

53     Elmer  Nagle  23800    53 

53  John  Fitzpatrick  3430.  ..  .  53 

54  W.  E.  Berringer  12341...  380 

55  F.  T.  Patrick  5524   74 

55    P.  Hamilton  32954    62 

57     R.  Anthony  23845    14 

57    Harry  Davis  31963   14 

57     E.  Anthony  29103   14 

57    K.  C.  Sanders  34479    392 

57    J.  A.  Sanders  29686   392 

62     B.  O.  Bright  4464    364 

62    W.  W.  Laster  15307    326 

62     E.  Bright   4463   8 

62     R.  P.   Gray  36085  419 

62     T.  L.  McKnight  17214  140 

62    F.  D.  Orebaugh  24740   482 

62  G.  G.  Dudley  18874    482 

63  E.  E.  Revis  34601   419 

63  J.  T.  Alexander  11970  262 

64  A.  J.  Wood  18693   482 

65  Robt.  Hudson  36090    42 

65    C.  A.  Lange  12339   208 

65  E.  P.  McKean  25510   54 

66  Ed.  Laing  15875   53 

68    Wm.  Malone  34825    48 

68     O.  R.  McNutt  23931   328 

68    R.  A.  Githens  31051    328 

71  C.  E.  Shreve  9214  215 

72  T.  C.  Stafford  23789  215 

72    J.  P.  Claffery  701  215 

72     R.  J.  Henry  34477    72 

72  A.  G.  Henry  14330    72 

73  C.  N.  Johnson  25125  262 

73  W.  V.  Moore  26354    364 

74  L.  A.  Bright  28256   8 

74     W.  J.  Eby  26881    299 

74  M.  W.  Walkup  19694.... 435 

74  E.   T.   McCarty   19798.... 192 

74     Ira  Hoffer  13322    62 

74    W.  H.  Burdick  24483  197 

74     E.  E.  Wilson  21977    197 

74     M.   G.  Riney  19245   197 

74  W.  T.  Anderson  22969...  192 

75  L.  J.  Sisselberger  28579..  9 

76  Geo.  Beatty  21836    309 

78    Walter  Norman  5724  296 

78     C.  R.  Graff  23031    296 

78  Wm.   Flansbury  16359. ...125 

79  Harold  Reed  21871   46 

79     H.  R.  Marcoux  1910   31 

82     Roy  Walker  8364   73 

82     Omer  Doll  33211    18 

82    J.  L.  Graham  19696    39 

82     Joe  Shultz  250    39 

82     Ray  Dishion  17356   39 

82     John  Doll  10902   39 

87  V.  V.  Hallman  32571....  11 

88  A.  W.  Thorne  10337  122 


From        Name  To 

88     Jas.   Stock  29022    65 

88    Harry  Carnes  8999   65 

88     Pete  Grivet  33296    65 

8  8    Pete  Matson  15127   65 

88    J.  A.  Vaughn  31185   65 

88     Geo.  Belcher  25555    122 

88     R.  O.  Jones  34007    122 

97     H.   Weller   31828    145 

97     J.  A.  Jacobs  35694    423 

97     T.  W.  Webber  31984    145 

97     A.  C.  Hart  16785   145 

97     Alex  Young  12673    145 

102     H.  M.   Bowen   31293    250 

102     M.   Chalmers  24439    173 

102     Geo.  Cornell  34178   250 

102  G.  W.  Fleming  29179....  46 

102     Merrill  Poff  31641    250 

104    T.  R.  McPeak  24759    155 

104     R.  E.  Moore  7587    155 

104     E.    Merkle   28426    155 

104     J.  A.  McPeak  12604    155 

104     Walter  Turner  5967   155 

104     Sandy  Smith   16131  155 

106     Francis  Mack  25573   215 

106     P.  J.  Mahon  30137    108 

106     O.  E.  Kinney  15509    108 

106  John  Macauley  16137....  53 

108     Edw.  Dale  2807    53 

108    Harry  Grimes  24917    53 

108  Chas.   Snyder   24610   53 

109  E.   M.   Taylor   19983    81 

111    Nick  Ludwig   19968   232 

111     C.  H.  Wills  23619    388 

113  G.  W.  Chamberlin  30085.. 113 

114  Geo.   Borst   15430  Ill 

120     Henry  Salzman  9571    295 

120     Dona  Desilets   34906   20 

120     Louis  Rodier   17359   74 

120    Frank  Willett  15628    2 

120  Paul   Papenfus   32273....  2 

125     Mose  Furness   8980    296 

136    W.  A.  Porter  1032   161 

138     R.   D.   Thornton   7281   15  5 

140     T.   L.  Ritter   14846    230 

140     O.  L.   Evans   20926    62 

140     T.  L.  McKnight  17214   62 

140    C.  O.  Goff  4843    364 

140     R.   H.   Jones   33280    81 

144  R.  H.  Newman  16347....  65 

145  C.    A.   Hart  16785   97 

145    T.  W.  Webber  31984    97 

145     H.  R.  Weller  31828    97 

145     A.  Young  12673    97 

147     Gus  Weiser  8309    278 

151     Edw.   Perkins   31155   14 

155     R.   D.  Thornton   7281   138 

161     L.  E.  Hofner  15459    136 

166     Ed.   Savoy   6092    46 

166     J.  Mulligan   26283    46 

166     Ben.   Baxter  22183   46 

166     D.  Sturrock  29374    46 

166     B.  Meehan  34275    46 

166     D.  King  22863    46 

166     F.  Forbes  18595   46 

166  F.  R.  Fehlhaber  32225...  46 

166     Wm.  Pfeiffer  24188    392 

166     M.  A.  Ference  30322   33 

166  Wm.  Hinchey  Jr.  33568..  33 

168     Jas.  Cusatis  29997    168 

171     Jas.  Irwin   859   2 

174     J.  M.  Walker  4692    309 

185     L.  G.  Reynolds  32649   234 

185     Edw.   Storey    34234    279 

185    'Elwood   Rau   28000    8 

190     Chas.  Radant  8903   258 

190     S.  A.  Arkley  14553    258 

190     Geo.   Coe   15656    258 

190     E.  O.  Westlund  29489    8 

190    Fred  Hickock   29533    305 

190     A.  T.  Burg  28703    483 

190     Frank  Stirzl  7981   483 

190  Felix  Nordstrom  16334...  483 

190     L.   Haynes   17139    483 

190    L.  Peffer   8645  483 


From        Name  To 

190     Arthur  Nyberg  8388   483 

190  Norman  Nordstrom  29129.483 

190     Victor  Carlsten    10758  483 

190     Wm.   F.   Utz   31415  305 

190     L.  P.  White  34895   305 

192  C.    Greenstreet    34697.... 336 

192     A.  L.  Ferris  6607    192 

197     Bert  E.  Nims  24698    107 

202     W.  E.   Peyton  9417    222 

202  M.  W.  Baughman  11391..  222 

202     C.  A.   Benson   9237    74 

202     J.   Goodman   22600   74 

208     Robt.  Barry  23589    394 

210  Wm.  V.  Kelley  Jr.  32272.  .126 

210     R.  E.  Derry  36100   126 

210     Porter  Nicholas  8389    62 

210  Nevin  Welty  20498    33 

211  K.  L.  Kessler  29895    47 

211     Hugh  Hemphill  35508    30 

211  E.  D.  Beackley  29208....  30 

212  J.  A.  McHenry  33822    33 

215     G.  G.  Wight  31508    72 

230     B.  B.  Lindsey  9224    435 

230     Cal.  Rader  24024    62 

230  P.  W.  McCarson  33281... 435 

234     F.  D.  Orebaugh  24740    62 

234     W.  E.  Broach  28233    406 

234     Edw.   Story   34234    62 

234     L.  G.  Reynold  32649    62 

234     Joseph  Pacetti  36088   62 

250  Howard  Risley  20368....  29 

254     A.  J.  Beaulieu  11080   254 

258     Roy  Anderson  16603    260 

258    R.  H.  Warner  20054    68 

262     W.   L.   Hatfield   29697   326 

262  J.  T.  Alexander  11970    63 

263  B.   R.  Louden  24104    28 

275     Frank  Jacobs  35  29   1 

2  75     Ernest  Huehn  23761    1 

278  Gus  Weiser  8309    42 

279  E.  F.  Storey  34234    234 

282  H.  C.  Patterson  31177.  .  .  .141 

292     Gus  Adkins  26407    292 

292    Wm.  Hickman   13103   382 

298     F.  O.  Hill   12669    2 

298     Geo.   Hill  18488    2 

298  R.  W.  Cunningham  29011.392 

298  H.  W.  Cunningham  28933.392 

301     Marion  Dill  35507    424 

301     T.  M.  Jones  29767    424 

305     Fred  Hickock   29533    190 

305    L.  P.  White  34895    190 

305     W.  F.  Utz  31415  190 

305     M.  T.  Reeves  23871    54 

305     L.  T.  Fisher  7538    208 

305  A.  F.  Musselman  16566..  305 

311    Frank  Bray  11000   140 

311    J.  S.  Jones  22673   357 

315     J.  H.  Martel  27340    166 

315     Homer  Gladu   22607    25 

315  J.  J.   Chisholm  35583....  145 

319     L.   Peffer  8645    190 

319     R.  Taylor  20177    319 

326     W.  L.   Hatfield   29697   262 

328     Melvin  Rote  29013    424 

328     F.   C.  Moore   29878    328 

332  Frank  Mathews  11008....  207 

336     C.   Greenstreet  34697   192 

359     Ernest  Moreau  23814   72 

359     Frank  Singer  22946    31 

386     John  Barnoff  30016    392 

386     Abe  Gebhart  8737   479 

386     E.  H.  Farmer  25437    392 

386     Ross  Dobsou  19493    413 

386     W.  E.   Stauffer  35449    46 

386     Emile  Stauffer  17844   46 

386     E.  L.  Mulaire  29817    46 

386     W.   G.   DeMary  28755    46 

386     Frank  DeMary  23318   46 

386  Chas.  Boudreau  26382....  46 

386    J.  D.  Novinger  24022   429 

386     E.  A.  Shiffer  25097    57 

386    L.  B.  Scudder  25105   57 
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From        Name  To 

388     C.  H.  Wills  23619    299 

392  R.  W.  Cunningham  29011.298 

392  H.  W.  Cunningham  28933.298 

401    F.  Zellers  20306   392 

407    Geo.  W.  May  12343    238 

407     E.  C.  Willman  20562    140 

411     H.  V.  Johnson  30052    65 

419     A.  T.  Persons  25972   11 


From 

Name 

To 

419 

\    T    Morris  2  54  48 

63 

423 

\    Pouliot  34152 

315 

424 

R.  C.  Groves  24231 .  .  , 

224 

424 

Marion   Dill   35507. ..  , 

.  .  ,  301 

424 

T.  M.  Jones  29767 

301 

429 

D.  L.  Boyer  35585  ,  .  ,  . 

.    ,  392 

434 

Jas.  Coutts  12163  

65 

434 

Harry  Block  31105  .  .  . 

.  .  .  65 

From 

Name 

To 

435 

R    A    Sealey  29048 

140 

460 

R.  P.  Hornbuckle  35600. 

.  122 

464 

W.  C.  Jonas  35422   

301 

479 

C.  T.   Dean  28906   

.  78 

479 

Chas.  T.  Rivers  33415.  .  . 

.  78 

479 

Chas.  DeCont©  29709 

78 

482 

H.  F.  Kauertz  18795 

62 

482 

W.  H.  Summers  32  438.  . 

.326 

MONEY  REMITTED  TO  LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
TRANSFER  INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

6  3 

$  50 

24 

Walter  E.  Zenz  32948 

483 

10.00 

190 

A.  A.  Nyberg  8388 

5 

W.  E  Zenz  32948 

483 

8.00 

190 

N.  Nordstrom  2  9129 

63 

2  00 

j2 

W.  E.  Zenz  32948 

483 

2.00 

190 

L.  Hayne  17139 

6  3 

5  00 

J.  T.  Duggan  35578 

483 

2.00 

190 

L.  F.  Peft'er  8645 

6  2 

5  00 

J.  Wilson  9418 

374 

2.50 

394 

A.  J.  Ward  5  32  4 

62 

5.00 

11 

C.  McKim  17508 

63 

8.00 

9 

J.  T.  Alexander  11970 

5  00 

1 1 

E.  Duhaine  17029 

63 

6.00 

110 

G.  N.  Lawson   2  8193 

62 

8  00 

230 

G.  G.  Dudley  18874 

197 

4.25 

74 

M.  G.  Riney  19245 

13  00 

C    McKim  17508 

67 

6.60 

234 

T.  E.  Lomax  16451 

62 

11 

12.00 

364 

G.  A.  Brower  17521 

10 

10  00 

388 

A.  W.  Zahn  11708 

215 

8.00 

386 

357 

1.50 

311 

T      G      T/^noc'    9  9fi7'^ 

72 

3  00 

25 

1\T      V      Tcmnrin  in79S! 
1*1.     r  .     i-JctllllUU     X\J  i  ^  o 

100 

104 

O   R   McNutt  23931 

72 

3.00 

25 

T.  McTear  37  62 

VI.    or.    J-Zuuicy    J.  o  o  *  Tt 

166 

6.7  5 

32 

R.  B.  Hall  30731 

494 

90  nn 

328 

M      A      R/-ito  9Qni*? 

3  8 

100.00 

46 

X.     Xj.     XJKiUl^l  OOOl 

1  Q7 

^  on 
Inn 

2  0 

P      TV'T     Gin  oil  9^f^^l 

171 

4.00 

2 

Edw    Sanders  9739 

197 

M      XT      Pavrlno-r  17Q14 

23  4 

4  00 

42 

1  n  I 

4  9^ 

■ 

74 

TT      TT'      Wilcnn  91Q77 

234 

3.00 

127 

Edw    storey  34  234 

19  7 

6.50 

74 

iVi.  ijT.  xiiney  lyz^o 

234 

150 

238 

TTriw      Qfr>ro\7  ^49*^4 

A 

74 

J.    XVclWlIl    ij  t  o  ^ 

33 

3.00 

120 

R   M    Florine  12  408 

29 

3.  dO 

ri.  rtisiey  zuoDo 

^4 

3  00 

24 

T.     P     ■Rvonrlol     Q    7  9  S 

5  3 

6.00 

7  5 

xi.  J.  wimorougn  zouoo 

^4 

22 

■R      AAr      Till  it-n    9  1  Q  9 

jv.   w.  jL/unn  zxifD^ 

4.00 

1  50 

22 

P     M     TTInirrl     9  9499 

-Q 

3.00 

o  r  n 

3  50 

Lj.  bnouiiei  zyo/u 

42 

379 

TT*      WJaz!^^r\  9Q7C:7 

XJ.    wesion   L\t  I  D  i 

0  3 

21.00 

T             r»ii  ffciT'  9Qfi7n 

Li.  buouner  zyoiu 

42 

29  00 

379 

A     T^     Pnnnor  ^184rt 
.rt-.    XJ,    KjUlllLril    o  J.  o  t  U 

23 

4.00 

4  D 

(jreo.  riopKins  ^uyyz 

42 

30.00 

379 

T      P      P*-»ffvQll    1  C4Q1 

74 

7.00 

4  6 

r .  btevens  ii  i  1 6 

122 

5.00 

88 

li.  sr.  xJeicner  z&ooo 

172 

6.00 

4  2 

W.   rl.   rllgnignt  Z/DD4 

122 

5.00 

88 

R.  0.  Jones  34007 

3  2 

4.00 

5  2 

M.  baiva  Z4UUD 

190 

4.50 

319 

Lawrence  Peffer  8645 

57 

6.00 

38  6 

xj.  A.  buinei  zouy/ 

3  8 

27.00 

244 

w.  J.  J_iyncn  ooiZo 

386 

i-i.     XT.     oLUUQt:!  ^OXKJO 

5  00 

104 

T    T?     Alr>PopV    94  7c;Q 
1.  xv.   ^^icjrfciLn.         I  Oa 

81 

6!oo 

379 

A.  Meldahl  2184 

401 

6.00 

87 

F.  Zeller  20306 

136 

2.00 

161 

W.  A    Porter  1032 

26 

4.00 

42 

R.  Soncini  26741 

136 

2.00 

161 

T        A       "Di-iT-f /-IT.    01  QUI 

Li.  A.  Jr'orter  Liobt 

295 

3.00 

120 

H.  Salzman  9571 

13  6 

2.00 

161 

Li.  ej.  xioiner  lo'iDy 

62 

1.60 

234 

Kj.  rveynoias  ozu^y 

136 

IV.  Lr.  rsaies  00  too 

234 

136 

3.00 

113 

K.  G.  Bales  33735 

5 

14!'50 

46 

J.  W.  Mahoney  19748 

62 

7.50 

224 

D.  L.  Evans  2  0926 

162 

25.00 

67 

M.  Russo  26532 

62 

6.50 

140 

D.  L.  Evans  2092  6 

14 

1.50 

57 

R.  L  Anthony  23845 

62 

4.00 

55 

J.  L.  Reinhardt  17999 

14 

3.00 

57 

Xl.    \y,    i-fdVlS  oiyoo 

62 

4.00 

140 

T.  L.  McKnight  17214 

14 

3.00 

57 

E.  G.  Anthony  29103 

111 

7.00 

10 

W.  L.  Vaughan  32070 

97 

4.14 

145 

A.  Young  12673 

423 

6.00 

97 

J.  A.  Jacobs  35694 
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8.00 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ORGANIZED  DECEMBER  15,  1899 
Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department 


OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General  President — Wm.  J.  McSorley,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  2  6th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore.  2510  No.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  5  5  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomtield,  N.  J. 

Third  Vice  President — C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fourth  Vice  President — Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fifth  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnight,  211  Louise  Ann  Ave.,  Monroe,  La. 

Sixth  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scrautou,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  5  and  439.  Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Bewick  Ave.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Buckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2,  24,  28,  30,  47,  71,  126,  171,  213,  275,  350,  395  and  443. 
Chas.   J.   Case,   Room   302,   Este   Bldg.,    128   E.    7th   St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  65,  81,  83,  88,  109,  122,  144,  172,  252,  260,  268,  278,  300. 
302,  353.  379,  398,  411,  440,  460  and  474.    J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  120,  166  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  in 
affiliated  cities.    A.  Dinsmore,  R.  No.  1,  Rexford,  N.  Y. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14,  52,  57,  151,  392.  Meets  1  o'clock,  1st  Sunday 
of  month.  Labor  Temple,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Henry  Warren,  239  Chapman  Place,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345,  406  and  455.  Meets  1st  Wednesday  of  each 
month,  517  E.  8th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.    Carl  M.  Haefner,  General  Delivery,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  65,  88,  109,  122,  144,  243,  268,  278,  302  and  411. 
Meets  first  Sunday  of  month,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20,  36,  64,  74,  103,  110,  114,  121,  135,  192,  197, 

202,  209,  222,  259,  336,  378  and  446.    Geo  T.  Moore,  2510  N.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84.  Meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities.  J.  D.  Mel- 
dahl,  1824  E.  10th  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Lone  Star  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  140,  224,  230,  364  and  424.    W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box 

203,  Waco,  Texas. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31,  72,  79,  90,  96,  99,  123,  139,  142,  246  and 
254.     Meets   quarterly,   47   Hanover  St.,   Boston,   Mass.    John  P.  Cook,  47  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64,  73,  and  259.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month. 
Fifth  St.  at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis.  111.     Chas.  T.  Webster.  2108  Yale  Ave..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29,  66,  67,  85,  102,  106,  116,  143,  162,  173,  250,  346 
and  382.    Meets  2d  Sunday,  81  Academy  St.,  Newark.  N.  J     F.  A.  Fetridge,  Gen.  Del.,  New  Providence,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54,  380  and  414.     W.  A.  Himstreet,  414  Labor  Temple,  Portland, 

Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  81,  172,  252,  260,  353,  398,  440,  442  and  460. 
Meets  1st  Saturday  of  each  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor 'Temple,  Los  Angeles.  L.  W.  Miller,  1024  Salt  Lake  St., 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104,  138.  141,  155,  220  and  282.  Meets  quarterly.  A.  M. 
Sherwood,  3911  Ashworth  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y.,  L.  I.  D.  C,  composed  of  Locals  38,  46,  100,  244  and  308.  Meets  2d  Tuesday 
each  month  at  Teutonia  Hall,  154  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Jack  Spiegel.  82  A  Parkway  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32.  51  and  309.  Meets  1st  and  3d  Thursday  of 
each  month  at  Schmitt's  Hall,  Genesee  and  Latour  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  P.  Mackie.  pro  teni.,  230  Chester  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1  5,  33,  76,  80,  174,  210,  263,  298  and  358.  Meets  4th 
Sunday,  1901  5th  Ave.    J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Charter  and  Outfit  $15-00      Book  of  Apprentice  Indentures  $  .50 

Charter    2.00     Manual   50 

Seal    4.50      Due  Stamps,  per  100  15 

Labels,  per  50   35     Rolled  Gold  Lapel  Button  50 

Official  Letter  Heads,  per  pad  70     Adjustable  Dating  Stamp  50 

Official  Envelopes,  per  100    1.00     Ink  Pad  25 

Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed  Envelopes,  per  doz  25     Transfers,  per  pad  50 

Membership  Book,  Small    1.00     Statements  of  Indebtedness  pad  35 

Membership  Book,  Clasp    1.25      Arrearage  Notices,  per  pad  50 

Report  Sheets,  per  doz  40      Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     100  pages   3.75 

Short  Form  Reports,  per  doz  60      Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     150  pages   4.75 

Book  of  Withdrawal  Cards  60     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     200  pages   5.75 

Secretary  Order  Book  35     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     300  pages   7.00 

Secretary  Receipt  Book  35     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     400  pages   8.50 


Triplicate  Receipt  Book   35  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  500  pages   12.50 

Working  Permits,  per  book  35  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  600  pa«es   14.25 

Membership  Application  Blanks,  per  doz  25  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  700  pages   20.00 

Treasurer  Cash  Book                                                   1.00  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  800  pages   23.00 

Book  Solicitor  Certificates   50  Fin.   Sec.  Ledger.  900  pages   25.00 

Book  Contractor  Certificates  50  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  lOOO  pages   27  50 

Constitution   15  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1600  pages   38.00 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LAST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


1  Columbus,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  E.  Chest- 

nut St.,  Room  425.  J.  Warren  Limes,  1901  Aberdeen 
Ave.    Phone  Kenmore  0522-R. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Meets  Mon.,   8   p.   m..  Plasterers' 

Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.  Tel.  PRos.  0508.  Floyd  Noble,  Sec, 
Plasterers'  Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave. 

4  Scranton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Room  210 

Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden  St.  C.  F. 
Hartman,  1032  Pittston  Ave. 

5  Detroit,  Mich. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at  3111 

Elmwood  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m. 
Owen  Stone,  4457  17th  St. 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m., 

Manhattan  Hall,  1702  Va  4th  Ave.  Garner  Martin, 
70  7  Joseph  St. 

8  Des  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 

sembly Hall,  216  Locust  St.  O.  E.  Simpson,  1351 
Tiffin  St. 

9  Washington,  D.  C. — Meets  Mon.,  721  Sixth  St.,  N.  W. 

Timothy  A.  Hill,  228  11th  St.,  N.  E.    Phone,  L-848. 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 

808-10  Walnut  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 
Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.,  308  A  East  Clarence  St.  Phone, 
Locust  1956.  Chas.  Duerr,  Cor.  Sec,  3343  N.  20th 
St.    Gust  Miels,  Fin.  Sec,  3566  N.  19th  St. 

11  Norfolk,  Va. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Eagles'    Home,  630 

Botetourt  St.  H.  J.  Miller,  348  W.  12th  St.  Tel., 
25129. 

12  Duluth,  Minn. — Meets  3d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem., 

119  W.  2nd  St.    J.  D.  Meldahl,  1824  E.  10th  St. 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — .Meets  Mou.,  42  Exchange  St.  Chas. 

H.  Carey,  Jr.,  110  Mlllbank  St.  Phone,  Genesee 
6613-M. 

15  New  Castle,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Secy's  res., 

H.  W.  Uber,  R.  D.  2,  Box  604.  Phone,  (Bell) 
5299. 

18  Louisville,   Ky. — Meets    2d  and   4th  Tues.,   644  So. 

Shelby  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed.  Geo.  Kettler,  717 
E.  Jacobs  St. 

19  Joliet,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Schoette's  Hall,  127 

E.  Jefferson  St.  L.  F.  Buell,  106  Knox  PI.  Tel.  1625-R. 

20  Springfield,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

6  E.  Washington  St.  Albert  Carter,  334  So.  Wesley 
Ave.,  R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone,  Cap.  1818. 

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

5th  and  Edmond  St.    Phil.  Jones,  3415  Monterey  St. 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Thurs.,  847 

Main  St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.  Arthur  Myers,  237 
Brewster  St.    Phone,  5-7280. 

24  Toledo,  Ohio. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Mon.,  Kapp's  Hall. 

3d  flr.,  413  Summit  St.  L.  A.  Moffitt.  1738  Macom- 
ber  St.    Phone  Forest  4499-W. 

25  Springfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St.  L.  A.  Moquin,  B.  A., 
140  Orchard  St.  Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec,  47  Mason  St. 
Phone,  4-6020. 

26  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

516  W.  California  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  7:30 
p.  m.    O.  Jones,  1612  W.  32d  St. 

27  Kansas   City,   Mo. — Meets   Ist   and   3d   Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every 
Fri.  5  to  6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.  Elwood  Bshe,  3038 
Elmwood  Ave.    Phone.  Lin-wood  3085. 

28  Youngstown.  Ohio- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed..  8  p.  m., 

317  Vj  W.  Federal  St.  Phone,  94934  Auto.  A.  W. 
Butts.  28  S.  Whitney  Ave.     Phone,  Auto  74987. 


29  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Meets  Mon.,  4  N.  Florida  Ave. 

Bus.  Agt's  office,  2424  Atlantic  Ave.  Phone,  Marine 
4601.  Hours  8  to  9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy,  206  No. 
First  St.,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Hdqts., 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat.,  10  a.  m.  Ora  A.  Kress,  801  E.  5th  St.  Home 
Phone,  Garfield  2584- J. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.,  Caledonia 

Bldg..  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paille.  714%  Chicopee 
St.,  Williamsett.  Mass.    Tel.,  6893-R. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall, 

246  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St. 
Tel.  Bidwell  5428-W. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumb- 

ers' Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00 
p.  m.  Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg., 
1901  5th  Ave.    Phone.  Atlantic  8487. 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Federation  Hall, 

120  W.  Berry  St.    W.  G.  Davis,  451  Boltz  St.  Phone 
Harrison  37521. 
3  6  Peoria,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Room  4,  Lab. 
Tem.,  Jackson  and  Jefferson  Sts.    Chas.  Wyre,  2712 
Prospect  Rd. 

38  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. — Meets 
Fri.,  8:30  P.  M.,  Moose  Lodge  Bldg.,  Glen  Cove,  L.  L, 
N.  Y.  J.  W.  Schmid,  106  Brower  Ave.,  Rockville  Cen- 
ter, N.  Y.  Tel.,  R.  V.  C.  3224. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues..  Room  7. 

3d  floor,  18  W.  Market  St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128 
E.  North  St.    Tel.,  Irvington  6855. 

40  Anderson,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  918  Main 

St.,  Plumbers'  Hall.  Chas.  Morehead,  E.  10th  St. 
R.  R.  4. 

42  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  540  Maple 

Ave.  Earl  Clyde,  B.  A.,  4104  Clayton  Ave.  Tel. 
0.  L.  6027.  R.  A.  Jones,  Sec,  1735  W.  39th  St. 
Tel.,  V.  E,  5147. 

43  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  B.  Taylor,  2527  Alden  St. 

44  Evansville,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Mon..  C.  L.  U.  Hall.  8th 

and  Main  Sts.  Warren  Jameson,  625  S.  Harlan 
Ave. 

46  New  York  City.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues..  Bohemian 

Natl.  Hall.  321  E.  73d  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  1st  and  3d 
Fri.  Sec.  at  hall  daily  8  to  4:30,  except  Thurs.  Wal- 
ter Matthews,  321  E.  73d  St.  Tel.,  Butterfield  8-7109. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  1228  Walnut  St.  W.  A.  Lane.  Sec.  3920  Tap- 
pan  Ave.    Geo.  A.  Cordon.  B.  A..  465  Warner  St. 

48  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  R.  6. 

Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.  W.  T.  David- 
son. P.  O.  Box  121.  323  Adelaid  St. 

49  Pueblo.  Colo. — Meets  1st  Mon..  Room  5,  Lab.  Tem., 

Victoria  and  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dunlap,  1202  Brown 
Ave. 

51  Niagara  Falls.  N-  Y. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Mon.,  B.  T. 

C.  Hall,  2108  Main  St.  H.  E.  Whitmire.  pro  tem., 
2  474  Willow  Ave. 

52  Utica.  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.    Frank  F.  Per- 

cacciante,  1466  Nye  Ave.    Phone.  Dial  24768. 

53  Philadelphia.  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon..  Balis  Hall. 

1614  Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 
Balis  Hall.  1614  Ridge  Ave.  James  Leyden.  Fin.  Sec, 
2013  E.  Loney  St.  Walter  S.  Hurst,  B.  A.,  Res., 
2260  No.  12th  St.  Phone,  Columbia  5899.  Office, 
Room  508  Fox  Bldg..  16  Market  St.  Phone.  Spruce 
4945. 
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54  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  8  p.  m.  Ex. 

Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7  p.  m.  W.  A.  Himstreet, 
414  Labor  Temple. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Memphis 

Lab.  Tern.,  565  Beale  St.  E.  W.  Brinkmeyer,  1084 
Kney  St. 

57  Binghamton,  N.  Y.— Meets  1st  Tues.  of  mo.,  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  53  State  St.,  Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St. 

62  New  Orleans,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  before  local 
7:30  p.  m.,  2d  and  4th  Wed.  A.  GT.  Siegel,  3135 
Milan  'St. 

63  Richmond,  Va. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  T.  Duggan,  Tap- 
panock  Highway,  Box  173,  Ellerson,  Va. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  III. — Meets  3d  Wed.,  B.  T.  Hall,  5th 

St.  at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  M.  J.  Gray,  106  S. 
Second  St.,  Belleville,  111. 

65  San    Francisco,    Calif.  —  Meets    1st    and    3d  Fri., 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex. 
Bd.  meets  every  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  Jas. 
Healey,  Sec,  1017  Alabama  St.  Phone  Val.  8120. 
E.  K.  Rhodes,  B.  A.,  49  Julian  Ave.  Phone  Under- 
bill 9189. 

66  Trenton,  N.  J. — Meets  Thurs.  evening,  cor.  Lab.  Ly- 

ceum, 151  Mercer  St.  Chris  Beckmann,  308  Hewitt 
Ave.,  Deutzvills  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

BIdg.,  538  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and  4th  Tues. 
P.  W.  Mullane,  300  Van  Nostrand  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Club,  1031  17th  St.  S.  A.  O'Day,  R.  2,  Box  168, 
Edgewater,  Colo. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Meets  2d    and    4th    Men.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  5th  and  Walnut  St.  C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  No. 
14th  St.,  R.  R.  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m.,  35  So. 

Howard  St.  F.  E.  Bedor,  294  W.  Exchange  St.  Phone, 
Blackstone  2303. 

72  Boston,  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  47  Hanover 

St.  Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Wed.  M.  John  English, 
Sec,  16  Glenside  Ave.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Tel. 
Jamaica  2265  .  John  P.  Cook,  B.  A.,  Res.  Tel.  Arling- 
ton 4217-W.  Office,  47  Hanover  St.  Tel.  Capitol 
5403. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. — ^Meets  Thurs.,  8  p.   m..  Unity  Hall, 

Page  Ave.  and  Grand.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  9:30  a.  m. 
to  12  noon.  Chas.  T.  Webster,  Fin.  Sec,  2108  Yale 
Ave.    H.  J.  Hagen,  B.  A.,  4005  Lexington  Ave. 

74  Chicago,  HI. — Meets  Fri.,  Lathers'  Hall,  731  So.  West- 

ern Ave.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.,  7  p.  m.  Edward  Menard, 
Fin.  Sec,  731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.,  West  2372-3. 
Frank  A.  Wilke,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  5222  Liano  Ave. 

75  Baltimore,  Md. — Meets  Thurs.,  Gayette  Theatre  Bldg., 

Bait,  and  Holiday  Sts.  Wm.  E.  Pennington,  2514 
E.  Federal  St. 

76  Sharon,  Pa- — Meets    2d    Tues.,    79    West    State  St. 

T.  H.  Bradley,  290  Sharpsvllle  Ave. 

77  Everett,  Wash. — ^^Meets  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Lom- 

bard Ave.    Fred.  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem., 

97  Park  St.,  Hall  No.  5.  A.  E.  Boudreau,  172 
Tower  Ave. 

79  Worcester,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

62  Madison  St.,  Hall  No.  5.  W.  J.  Gagner,  50  Can- 
terbury St. 

80  Charleroi,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  New  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall  at  5th  and  Washington  Ave.  Ellis  R. 
Stickle,  R.  D.  2,  Perryopolis,  Fayette  Co..  Pa. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

4  6  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mobray,  3851  Blanche  St. 
Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 


82  South  Bend,  Ind.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Cen.  Lab. 

Hall,  315  So.  Michigan  St.  B.  F.  Mitchell,  919  E. 
Madison  St.     Phone,  2-8212. 

83  Fresno,  Calif.- — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  534  Chestnut  Ave. 

R.  E.  Linderstrand,  534  Chestnut  Ave.  Phone,  2-4366. 

84  Superior,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Hall.    Ed.  Lund. 

1908  Lamborn  Ave. 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Insti- 

tute, 955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon., 
8  p.  m.    John  B.  McGarry,  Sec,  753  Ogden  St. 

87  Reading,  Pa.— Meets    1st  and    3d   Tues.,    87  Orioles 

Bldg.,  South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker,  235  Sterley 
St.,  Shillington,  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Calif. — Meets  Mon.,  Castle  Hall,  12th  and 

Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.  eve.,  same  place.  Henry 
Weisenhaus,  398  60th  St.    Phone,  Piedmont  6736-J. 

90  Lawrence,   Mass.  Meets   3d  Mon.,   Bldg.   Tr.  Hall, 

Concord  St.  Alexander  Adams,  21  Kirk  St.,  Methuen, 
Mass. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon-,  Fraternal 
Hall,  3051/2  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder.  S-511 
Haven  St.    Phone.  Lakeview  0863. 

9  6  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Room  8,  Berman  Blk., 
Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis  Rd.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth 89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont.  Canada. — Meets  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  167 
Church  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Al- 
bert Dearlove,  26  Cloverdale  Rd.     Plione,  Ju  8967. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.  nights,  520 

Washington  St.,  Labor  Tem.    F.  W.  Richardson,  care 

of  Lynn  Bldg.  Trades  Council,  Labor  Temple,  520 
Washington  St. 

100  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs. 
Ex.  3d.  meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  27  Mt.  Vernon 
Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  David  Christie,  52  Alder 
St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.    Phone,  4013-W. 

102  Newark,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Union  Lab. 

Hall,  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Mon.  Wm. 
Hutchinson,  B.  A.,  49  Cedar  Ave.,  Phone,  Market 
2-6918.  John  J.  Vohden,  Jr.,  Sec,  2026  Kay  Ave., 
Union,  N.  J.     Phone,  Unionville  2-0979. 

103  Chicago  Heights,  111. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Trades  and 

Labor  Hall,  1617  Vincennes  Ave.  G.  F.  Michael,  223 
W.  16th  Place.    Phone,  C.  H.  660-R. 

104  Seattle.  Wash. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Room  318.  R. 

A.  Burke,  Lab.  Tem. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Grand 

Rapids  Labor  Temple  Assoc,  415  Ottawa  Ave.,  N.  W. 
R.  E.  Vanderhoff,  1159  Third  St. 

106  Plainfield,  N.  J. — Meets    1st   and    3d    Tues.,  Trades 

Council  Hall,  Front  St.  H.  Swartz,  11  New  Walnut 
St.,  North  Plainfield,  N.  J.    Phone,  Pld.  6-3256. 

107  Hammond,    Ind. — Meets    2d    Tues.,    Hammond  Lab- 

Tem.,  Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.  V.  A.  Winkley,  6403 
Jefferson  Ave.     Hammond  5926-M. 

108  Wilmington,  Del.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Columbus 

Hall,  3rd  and  Walnut  Sts.  Neal  A.  Breslin,  1409 
Oak  St.    Phone,  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento,  Calif. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  8th  and 

I  Sts.  P.  H.  Hessinger,  Fin.  Sec,  3324  35th  St. 
Ed.  Sands,  Rec.  Sec,  1003  G  St. 

110  Kankakee,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  p.  m..  Odd 

Fellows  Hall,  Chicago  and  Court  Sts.  Frank  Erzin- 
ger,  R.  No.  2. 

111  Madison,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  309  W. 

Johnston  St.    Jerome  B.  White,  7  27  Clark  St. 

113  Sioux  Citv.  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  910  Pierce 

St.    W.  C.  Kearns,  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rockford,  111.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 

114  So.  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst,  344  King  St. 

115  Cedar    Rapids,    la. — Meets   2d   and   4th   Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  90  1st  Ave. 
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116  Passaic,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  167  Jefferson  St.,  corner  Hover  Ave.  Nicholas 
Hallahan,  83  Hope  Ave. 

120  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Machin- 

ists' Hall,  cor.  Jay  and  Franklin  St.  Louis  Beverly, 
17  Marshall  Ave.     Phone  2-1045. 

121  Aurora,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Men.,  Lab.  Tem.,  E. 

Main  St.    A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  246  V2  Main 

St.    C.  H.  Cody,  109  Pine  St.    Phone,  1959-W. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  26,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  Centre  St.    John  Carr,  132  Lawrence  St. 

125  Waterbury,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  4  4  Scovill  St.  Fred  Duphiney,  6  37  Water- 
town  Ave. 

126  Canton,  Ohio. — Meets  Mon.,  117  McCurdy  Bldg.  Wm. 

Watterson,  Sec.  P.  T.,  1425  Piper  Ct.,  N.  W.  Tel., 
25645. 

131  Saginaw,  Mich- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Bricklayers' 

Hall,  3d  floor,  cor.  Gennessee  and  Park  Ave.  A.  A. 
Baumler,  250  Hermansan  St.  Phone,  Federal  710-W. 

132  Topeka,  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Phone, 
31490. 

134  Jackson,  Mich. — Meets  1st  Men.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 

Theatre,  230  E.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner, 
2012  Le  Roy  St. 

135  Harrisburg,    111. — Meets    1st   and    3d   Mon.,  Midcalf 

Bldg.    Paul  Parks,  628  W.  Church  St. 

136  Omaha,  Neb. — Meets   1st  and  3d  Wed.     Ex.  Bd-,  7 

p.  m.,  Wed.,  Musicians'  Hall,  bet.  15th  and  16th  Sts. 
on  Capitol  Ave.    M.  H.  Plotts,  2706  Fowler  Ave. 

138  Olympia.   Wash. — Meets    1st    and    3d   Thurs.,  Bldg. 

Trades  Hall.    Percy  Wilson,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Box  27. 

139  Fall  River,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  Cascade  Bldg.,  So. 

Main  St.     Alderic  Bernier,  40  Albion  St. 

140  Etallas.  Texas. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 

F.  E.  Bundy,  801  N.  Beckley  Ave. 

141  Bellingham,   Wash. — Meets    1st   Tues.     Roy  Brown, 

2315  Queen  St. 

142  Waltham,  Mass. — Meets   1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m-, 

Hibornian  Hall,  Main  St-  Michael  Mooney,  27  Li- 
berty St. 

143  Paterson,   N.   J. — Meets   1st   and    3d   Thurs.,  Malta 

Hall,  Ward  St.  Frank  Holt,  B.  A.,  286  Market  St. 
Jacob  Klepper,  Fin.  Sec,  658  21st  Ave. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. — Meets  2q  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

72  No.  Second  St-  R.  A.  Judson,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Ballard  4516-J. 

145  Hamilton,  Ont..  Canada. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs., 

New  Lab.  Tem.,  Catherine  St.  near  Gore.  Forest  A. 
Wesley,  229  Gibson  Ave. 

147  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. — Meets    2d   and   4th  Mon., 

Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.  E.  E.  Lee,  266  Hartford  Ave., 
West  Kildonan,  Winnipeg. 

148  Shamokln,  Pa. — Meets  last  Thurs.  of  mo.,  19  No.  6th 

St.    G.  E.  Shoop,  19  N.  6th  St. 

151  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 
John  Conway,  309  E.  Taylor  St. 

154  Lawton,  Okla. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  1010  I  Ave.     C.  P. 

foung,  1010  I  Ave. 

155  Tacoma,  Wash. — Meets  every  Tues.,  8  p.  m..  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  10121/2  So.  Tacoma  Ave.    C.  J.  Lantz,  502 
9th  St.  S.  W.,  Puyallup,  Wash. 
158  Duiiuque,  Iowa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpen- 
tei-s'  Hall,  9th  and  Locust  St.    Dennis  McGrath,  815 
Main  St. 

161  Lincoln,  Neb. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem. 
C.  H.  Judah,  5166  Starr  St.    Tel.,  M  1606. 


162  Hackensack,  N.  J. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Thurs.,  36-  Ber- 
gen St.  G.  E.  Barber,  124  Prospect  PL,  Rutherford, 
N.  J. 

165  La  Porte,  Ind.— Meets  2d  Fri.,  Labor  Hall  at  Madison 

and  Lincoln  Way.    H.  T.  Lange,  112  "A"  St. 

166  Albany,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

Beaver  St.  Harold  Hay,  Sec,  471  Central  Ave. 
Plione,  6-6599. 

168  Wilkes  Barre.  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Horn 
Bldg.,  261  So.  Main  St.    Paul  A.  Farber,  173  Par- 

rish  St. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  German  Club 

House,  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  D.  A.  Miller,  1913  W. 
19th  St. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  1231  Locust  St.    R.  L.  Smith,  431  Dawson  Ave. 

173  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  271  High  St.  Julius  Martinusen,  Ree. 
Sec,  Box  103,  Fords,  N.  J.  Tel.,  Perth  Amboy 
963-W.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B.  A.,  Box  301,  Fords, 
N.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  332-W. 

174  New  Kensington,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Beigle 

Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Reimer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel.,  1978-M. 

176  Pittsfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Electricians' 
Hall,  No.  Union  Bldg.,  311  North  St.  F.  M.  Olsted, 
940  Holmes  Rd.    Phone  1932-W.K. 

185  Wichita,  Kan.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.    K.  R.  King,  1236  Bitting  Ave. 

190  Minneapolis,  Minn. — >Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  614 
First  Ave.  No.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  614 
First  Ave.,  No.  Tel.  Ge.  2452.  Walter  Frank,  3544 
44th  Ave.,  So. 

192  Galesburg,  111. — Meets  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  52  N. 
Prairie  St.    O.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks  St. 

197  Rock  Island,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Indus- 
trial Home,  21st  and  3d  Ave.  R.  A.  Hendrickson, 
1629  10th  St.,  Moline,  111. 

202  Champaign,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Hall,  333  N.  Tremont  St.  Wm.  F.  Betz,  106  No. 
Fair  Ave.    Phone,  2242. 

203  Springfield,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Thurs.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  3151/2  Boonville  Ave.  Orie  Miller,  914 
W.  Locust  St.    Phone,  8579. 

205  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri., 
Lab.  Hall.    Harry  Lan.gner,  8534  88th  St. 

207  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 

Holden  Bldg.,  Room  209.  Ex.  Bd.  Sat.,  3  p.  m.  F. 
C.  Macey,  2456  W.  7th  Ave. 

208  Reno,  Nevada. — Meets  2d  Thurs.,  8  p.  m.,  9  Water  St. 

Frank  Mahoney,  9  Water  St. 

209  La  Salle,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun..  1325  Peoria  St.,  Peru. 

111.    LeRoy  B.  Liesse,  1717  \^  Water  St.,  Peru,  111. 

210  Washington,   Pa. — Meets   Ist  and   3d  Wed..   48  No. 

Main  St.    Jas.  A.  Zook,  427  Houston  St. 

211  Springfield,    Ohio. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  138  W.  High  St.  Thos.  L.  Russell,  421  W. 
Pleasant  St. 

212  Missoula,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

Z.  H.  Golder,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

213  Newark,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W.  Church  St. 

J.  W.  Kennedy.  115  W.  Church  St. 

215  New  Haven,  Conn. — Meets  3d  Fri..  Trade  Council 
Hall,  215  Meadow  St.  Edwin  Balliet,  731  Elm  St. 
Tel.,  7-9929. 

217  Williamsport,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  423  Mul- 
berry St.    F.  E.  Hunt,  423  Mulberry  St. 
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220  Aberdeen,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Carpen- 
ters' Hall,  E.  First  St.  Frank  Boyd,  2756  Wishkah 
Rd.,  Rt.  1. 

221  Calgary,  Alta.,  Canada — T.  H.  Baird,  105  9tli  Ave  . 
N.  W. 

222  Danville,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.    W.  E.  Pey- 
ton, B.  A.,  3  09  No.  Washington  Ave.    Lincoln  Pet> 
son,  829  E.  Harrison  St. 

224  Houston,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Bell  and 
Louisiana  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  intervening  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.    L  F.  Chapin,  709  Archer  St. 

225  Kenosha,  Wis — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Dania  Hall, 
1310  63d  St.    Lester  E.  Thompson,  6912  Sheridan  Rd. 

228  Tulsa.  Okla. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  Electricians'  Hall,  4th 
fir.  Tuloma  Bldg.,  Second  and  Cheyenne  Sts.  T.  L. 
Maddock,  2  511  Federal  Drive. 

230  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.    G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

232  Racine,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Union  Hall,  Wiscon- 
sin St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.  H.  M.  Olson,  2603 
Olive  St. 

234  Atlanta,  Ga. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  cor.  Piedmont 
and  Auburn  Aves.  Jack  Bailey,  1089  Harwell  St., 
N.  W. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m. 
over  Reever's  Army  store,  W.  Gold  Ave.  D.  F. 
Endicott,  421 1/2  S.  High  St.     Phone  2562-J. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  427  Orchard  St. 
A.  L.  Fautley,  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif. 

244  Brooklyn — Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  N.  Y. — Meets 
Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Brownsville  Labor  Lyceum,  229  Sack- 
man  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw. 
J.  Anglim,  3402  Ave.  L,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

246  Lowell,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Oddfellows'  Bldg.,  Mid- 
dlesex St.    Charles  L.  Chase,  764  Gorham  St. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  5  South 
St.  Jos.  Hope,  6  Sylvan  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tel., 
Summit  6-3947-J. 

252  San  Bernardino,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7 
p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem.  Ex.  Bd.,  12:30  p.  m.,  Sat.,  Lab. 
Tem.  O.  F.  Gregory,  1098  Waterman  Ave.  Phone 
28306. 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Chapman 
Bldg.,  Elm  and  Pleasant  Sts.  James  Lord,  328 
Ashley  Blvd. 

258  Billings,  Mont. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Cooks'  and 
Waiters'  Hall.    A.  S.  Kerr,  12  Broadwater  Ave. 

259  Granite  City,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Tri  City 
Central  Trades  Council  Hall.,  Niedringham  Ave  and 
State  St.    J.  C.  Alexander,  240  6  Adams  St. 

260  San  Diego,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem.. 
621  6th  St.  R.  D.  Hunter,  4466  Central  Ave-  Ran- 
dolph 4667. 

262  Nashville,  Tenn. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem., 
212  8th  Ave.  No.  W.  E.  Marshall,  Robertson  Ave. 
R.  No.  4,  care  of  G.  M.  Pruitt. 

262  Nashville.  Tenn. — Meets  last  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab. 
Tem.,    212    8th    Ave.    No.     W.    E.    Marshall,  5403 
Pennsylvania  Ave. 
I      268  San  Rafael,  Calif.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  7  p.  m.,  316  B  St. 
I  J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  CaL  Tel., 

'  Mill  Valley  1045. 

275  Hamilton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.  Sherman 

T.  Clear,  1344  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Hall,  310 W.  4th  St.  Chas.  L.  Jolls,  Route  No.  8. 
Phone,  4 174- J. 

278  San  Mateo,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Bldg.  Tr. 
Hall.    H.  s3.  Gretton,  321  Grand  Blvd.    Phone  6903. 
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zTH  Joplin,  Mo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  6 
Joplin  St.     E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 

2S1  Boise,  Idaho. --Meets  2d  Tues.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tam. 
M.  C.  Garrt'lt.  R.  D.  No.  5. 

282  Yakima,  Wash —Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  l"";  E.  "A" 
St.,  Room  6.  Phone,  3825.  F.  W.  Sherboi.dy,  R.  F. 
D.  4.    Res.,  1401  Queene  Ave.    Tel.,  1653-L. 

286  Stamford,  Conn. — .Meets  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall,  Gay 
St.  Harry  G.  Johnson,  Mead's  Point.  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

292  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Meets  i:d  and  4th  Tue?.,  Room 
26,  Lab.  Tem.,  18  Alderson  St.  E.  V.  Stri.'ker,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  39E. 

295  Erie,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues,   1701   State  St. 

Raymond  G.  Daub,  642  E.  25th  St.    Tel.  X  14-413. 

296  Meriden,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Meriden  Bldg.  Tr. 

Council  Hall,  Colony  St.,  8  to  9  p.  m.  Jos.  Andreoni, 
113  Columbia  St.     Phone,  2600. 

298  Uniontown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  -Ith  Wed.,  Fraternal 

Home,  opp.  Court  House.  C.  C.  Warner,  Upper  Mid- 
dletown.  Pa. 

299  Sheboygan,   Wis. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.   Union  Hall, 

632  N.  8th  St.  S.  Jolks,  Fin  Sec,  1718  S.  12th  St. 
Elmer  Haack,  B.  A.,  1227  Georgia  Ave. 

300  Bakersfield,  Calif. — Meets   2d  and    4th    Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  21st  and  I  St.    Day  H.  Johnsen.  R  6,  Box  180. 

301  San  Antonio,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  W.  Powers,  339  Kayton  Ave. 

302  Vallejo,  Calif. — Meets  Ist  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  314  Vir- 

ginia St.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
2,  Box  2040,  Napa,  Cal.  Phone,  73S-J,  Napa.  A.  L. 
Lawrence,  li.  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone,  581-J 
Vallejo. 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tue;=.,  Painters'  Hall, 
cor.  7th  and  Central.  M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave., 
So. 

308  New  York  City,  N.  Y. — Meets    2d    Wed.      Ex.  Bd. 

every  Mon.,  210  E.  104th  St.  A.  J.  Hughes,  267 
Park  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

309  Jamestown,   N.    Y. — Meets    2d   and    4th    Tues.,  Car- 

penters' Hall,  16  E.  3d  St.  Claus  Ross,  15  Cow- 
den  PI. 

311  Amarillo,  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem. 
Wm.  H.  Gosnell,  R.  3,  Box  596  E. 

313  Columbia,  Mo.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  Lab.  Tem., 
North  8th  St.  and  Broadway.  J.  D.  Sims,  Lab.  Tem., 
No.  8th  St.  and  Broadway. 

315  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Mon- 
ument National,  1182  St.  Lawrence  St.,  Room  11, 
B.  T.  C.  and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  Dominique. 
Frank  J.  Horan,  3460  Berri  St.  Phone,  Harbour 
4497. 

319  Muskegon,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  2  p.  m., 
Bldg.  Trades  Hall.  Clyde  L.  Brunette,  3  30  E.  Wal- 
ton Ave. 

326  Little  Rock,  Ark— Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  2131/2  W. 
2d  St..  3d  floor.  F.  H.  Laster,  Apt.  4,  1107  Cum- 
berland St. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.    Archie  B.  Darling,  Box  1125. 

332  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab. 

Hall,  Courtney  St.     John  B.  White,  Doncaster  Dr., 

Mt.  Tolmie,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
336  Quincy,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  9th 

St.    H.  G.  McClellan,  530  Lind  St. 
340  Lexington,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall. 

No.  Broadway.    Gibson  Irvin,  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th   Fri.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Geo.  Anderson,  305  Kossuth  St. 

345  Miami,  Fla.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  1st 

Ave.    A.  W.  Dukes,  31  N.  W.  33d  St. 
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346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  812 
Maine  St.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  Albert  Webster,  Fin. 
Sec,  122  H  St.,  Belmar,  N.  J.  Stanley  O'Hoppe, 
B.  A.,  1128  Monroe  Ave.    Tel.,  5882  Asbury  Park. 

350  Portsmouth,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Carr 
Bldg.,  2d  floor  from  First  National  Bank.  Wm.  D. 
Tilton,  2123  7th  St. 

353  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  Eagles  Club,  Main 
and  Ashland  Aves.,  Ocean  Park,  Calif.  Earl  Beem, 
659  Vernon  Ave.,  Venice,  Calif.    Phone,  66159. 

3  57  Bartlesville,  Okla. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Painters'  Hall. 

Wm.  R.  Boyd.,  710  So.  Creek  Ave.    Phone,  2419-W. 

358  Johnstown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Mon.,  Room  5, 

Ruth  Blk.,  Clinton  St.  Geo.  B.  Thomas,  R.  D.  No.  5, 
Box  355.    Phone,  2209-Y. 

359  Providence,  R.  I- — Meets  1st  Mon.,  B.  T.  C.  Hall,  71 

Richmond  St.  Edmund  C.  Kagan,  34  Webb  St., 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

360  London,  Ont,  Canada — Meets  4th  Thurs.,  Trades  & 

Labor  Hall,  cor.  Dundas  and  Richmond.  Sam  Miller, 
863  Adelaide  St.,  Sub.  P.  O.  No.  11. 

364  Waco,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Wed-,  Tietz  Hotel,  7th  and 
Franklin  Ave.    W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box  203. 

371  Pocatello,  Idaho. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab. 
Tem.    Dewitt  Moffitt,  633  N.  Grant  Ave. 

374  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m. 
Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  30  North 
3d  Ave.    R.  W.  Routt,  Rt.  1,  Box  264. 

378  Marion,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  9  a.  m.,  Silver's  Hall, 

114  N.  Market.  Floyd  Borden,  2040  Wall  St.,  Mur- 
physboro.  111.    Tel.,  67. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  7:30 

p.  m.,  Hall  No.  3.    Alex  Cook,  2  S.  Salinas  St. 

380  Salem,   Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,   Salem  Tr.   and  Lab. 

Council,  455  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock,  1710  Trade 
St.    Phone  2049-J. 

382  Camden,  N.  J. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Fri.,  Plasterers' 

Hall,  523  Benson  St.    A.  J.  Campbell,  608  Vine  St. 

383  Flint,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed-,  Alvord  Bldg., 

Court  and  Saginaw  St.     A.    G.    Bigelow,    Box  60, 
Grand  Blanc,  Mich. 
386  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  No.  1 
Washington  St.     B.  A.  Barrenger,  886-A  Main  St 
Phone,  331-W. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.,  112  No.  Washington  St.  Tom  A.  Danzek,  523 
Cherry  St.,  Box  981,  Station  A. 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m., 
at  Carpenters'  Hall,  112  and  114  Lake  St.  Henry 

Warren,  239  Chapman  PI.     Phone  764-R. 

394  Tucson,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

3  8  W.  Congress  St.  C.  L.  Williams,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Box  210F. 

395  Warren,   Ohio. — Meets    1st  and    3d    Mon.,    31 V2  N. 

Park  Ave.  J.  A.  Miller,  444  First  St.  Phone,  18  55-W. 

398  Glendale,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m..  Central  Lab. 
Hall,  134%  No.  Maryland  Ave.  J.  A.  Reimer,  2244 
Lavema  Ave.,  Eagle  Rock,  Calif.  Phone,  Cleve. 
62915. 

401  Allentown,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 
N.  6th  St.  Harry  Frey,  7221/2  Whitehall  St.  Phone, 
25576. 

406  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. — Meets  every  Sat.,  517  S.  E.  8th 
St.    H.  E.  Sharp,  517  S.  E.  8th  St. 

4  07  Austin,  Tex. — Russell  Lemaire,  2203  Nueces  St. 

411  Palo  Alto,  Calif.- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Community 
House.  A.  J.  Kelley,  Station  A,  Box  8.  Res.,  7 
Military  W^ay,  Baron  Park.    Phone,  6209. 

413  Norwalk,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Community  Hall, 
Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn.  Chas.  A.  Brown, 
No.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  cor. 
9th  and  Walnut  Ave.  Earle  H.  Johnson,  General 
Delivery. 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.,  3141/2  Sycamore  St.  W.  A.  Mateer,  426 
Church  St.,  Box  1229. 

422  Battle  Creek,  Mich. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  20  W.  Michigan  Ave.  A.  F.  Wood,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  8,  Box  5A.  O.  B.  Crandall,  B.  A.,  106  Wiltshire 
Ave.,  R.  D.  8,  Phone  9072. 

423  Ottawa,  Out.,  Canada. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  223  Gloucester  St.  E.  W.  Desjardins,  103 
Nicholas  St. 

424  Abilene,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  Lab.  Tem.,  280  Pine 

St.    T.  D.  Cranfill,  1042  Poplar  St. 

429  Harrisburg,  Pa- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Union  Hall, 
223  Market  St.  E.  C.  Schlosser,  Shell  and  Poplar 
Sts.,  Box  No.  1,  Progress,  Pa. 

434  Merced,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d    Mon.,    Room  20, 

Shaffer  Bldg.,  17th  St.  Guy  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Box  36,  3  6  Garard  Ave. 

435  Shreveport,  La. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Painters' 

Hall,  over  Capitol  Theatre,  Milam  St.  W.  T.  Troe- 
gel,  4125  San  Jacinto  St. 

438  Medford,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  N.  Grape  St. 

W.  J.  Roberts,  720  W.  2d  St.    Phone,  1528-J. 

439  Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8 

p.  m.,  3  Ouellette  Ave.  W.  L.  Hall,  1054  Marentette 
Ave. 

440  Santa  Ana,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  415 

West  4th  St.  Amos  Huntzinger,  R.  5,  Box  65B.  Tel. 
Newport  629-W.    Care  of  B.  C.  Wilson. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  452  Ocean 

View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.  C.  F.  Snyder,  4  52 
Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif. 

443  Steubenville,  Ohio. — Meets    1st    and    3d   Wed.,  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall,  N.  4th  St.  C.  O.  Howard,  Dresden 
Ave.,  Lincoln  Heights. 

446  Elgin,  111. — Meets  1st  Wed..  Union  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 

3d  floor.    E.  Sederstram,  32  5  Raymond  St. 

449  Visalia,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  209  N.  Fort  St. 
Harry  J.  Starrett,  Rt.  2,  Box  61,  Lemoore,  Calif. 

45  5  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8  p.  m., 
Lab.  Tem.,  Gardenia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo.  E. 
Harbold,  Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

460  Ventura,  Calif. — Meets  2d  Wed.  each  mo.,  705  East 
Maine  St.  B.  W.  Johnson,  8231/2  Maine  St.,  Santa 
Paula,  Calif. 

464  Harlingen,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sun.,  A.  T.  Sal- 
isbury office,  W.  Harrison  Blvd.  Lloyd  McNeil,  R. 
No.  1.  1222  W.  Harrison  Blvd. 

474  Santa  Maria.  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  8  p-  m.. 
Eagles'  Hall,  Broadway  at  Chapel  St.  H.  R.  Reed, 
310  W.  Fesler  St.    Phone,  531-W. 

478  Wenatchee,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Farmers' 

Union  Hall,  Wenatchee  Ave.  F.  L.  Presnell,  526  No. 
Wenatchee  Ave.    Tel.,  258  Red. 

479  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Colum- 

bia Firemen's  Hall.  Geo.  Boudreau,  19  Highland 
Ave.,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

481  Winona,  Minn. — Meets  2d  Mon.  at  Eureka  Hall,  4th 

and  Center  Sts.  S.  C.  Hemshrot,  Res.,  201  10th  St., 
S.  E.,  Rochester,  Minn.  Mail  address,  P.  O.  Box  66, 
Rochester,  Minn. 

482  Monroe,  La. — Meets  Sun.,  9  a.  m.,  Carpenters'  Hall, 

107  So.  Grand.    Geo.  W.  Forkey,  524  So.  Grand  St. 

483  St.  Paul.  Minn. — Meets  301  Public  Safety  Bldg.,  10th 

and  Union  Sts.  Tel.,  Garfield  5862.  Arthur  Nyberg, 
873  E.  Rose  St.    Phone,  Tower  6740. 

484  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  22d  Ave. 

and  11th  St.    Joseph  N.  Cast,  619    19th  St. 


WE  CAN  HAVE  PROSPERITY  THIS  WIN!.'  t 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  that  certain  great 
financial  and  industrial  powers  are  deliberately  "pro- 
longing this  depression  and  that  some  of  them  are 
profiting  thereby,  says  International  Labor  News 
Service. 

The  European  depression  is  used  as  an  excuse  for 
the  prolonging  of  our  own,  but  it  is  only  an  excuse 
— it  is  not  a  reason. 

Today,  here  at  home,  in  almost  every  line  stocks 
are  low — way  down  to  the  bottom.  Ordinarily  sucii 
low  stocks  would  start  boom-time  orders. 

There  is  every  reason  for  immediate  and  fast 
revival. 

Meanwhile,  among  other  things,  certain  tight  lit- 
tle groups  reap  fortunes  "on  the  short  side  of  the 
market." 

It  is  time  to  start  using  the  branding  iron — to 
name  names,  to  put  the  blame  where  it  belongs.  It 
is  time  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
use  his  knowledge  and  his  authority.  WE  CAN 
HAVE  PROSPERITY  if  the  right  things  are  done. 
Let  them  be  done. 

 0-  

By  patronizing  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling  a 
moral  obligation. 


STEELTEX 

^Kasy  to  nail  .  .  .  easy  to  cut,  shape  and  fit  .  .  .  and  the  easiest 
handled  lath  on  the  market.  That  is  what  lathers  everywhere  say 
aliuut  Ribbed  STEELTEX  Lath  for  interior  plaster.  Every  yard 
of  Ribbed  STEELTEX  Lath  sold  means  work  and  profit  for  the 
lather.  When  plastered,  Ribbed  STEELTEX  Lath  insulates, 
deadens  sound,  prevents  cracks  and  lath  marks, —and  is  fire- 
resistive.  Get  :/ie  fads, — send  Now  for  free  descriptive  literature. 


DU  PONT  RAYON  PLANT  ADOPTS  .5-DAY  WEEK 

The  du  Pont  Rayon  Company  has  adopted  the  five- 
day  week  in  its  Richmond  plant.  Willis  Shackleford, 
plant  manager,  said  the  new  plan  will  give  jobs  to 
from  10  to  200  additional  workers.  The  Richmond 
plant  has  from  1,300  to  1,400  men  and  women  on  its 
pay  roll  at  this  time,  Shackelford  said.  These  work- 
ers have  been  on  a  forty-eight  hour  week  and  will 
now  go  to  a  forty-hour  week.  The  new  policy  is  not 
general  throughout  the  du  Pont  system  as  yet. 
 o  

Many  manufacturers  do  not  advertise  due  to  the  fad 
that  you  do  not  demand  advertised  products. 


¥ Matthews  Oil  Quenched  Hardened  Concrete 
Nail — For  corner  beads,  metal  lath,  carpet 
strip,  door  bucks,  etc.  Matthews  Nail  will 
V  /  drive  anywhere  and  will  not  break  or  bend 
\y/  — sharp  point — reinforced  head — sizes  V2" 
V       to  ^ 

Matthews  Tie  j^^S^^^',  '^^p 
Wire.  A  smooth,  ^^^Sl^^^^^^^^^SS 
soft  Galvanized  "*  "  ' 
basic  wire  made  especially  for  tying  metal  lath — 18 
gauge  and  straightened  and  cut  28".  Clean — well 
tied  bundles — no  burrs — every  wire  perfect. 

WM.  J.  MATTHEWS 

Established  June  7,  1907 

215  Union  Park  Court,  Chicago,  111. 

Complete  Line  of  Metal  Products  for  Metal  Lathing 


Lathers'  Craft  Problem 

and 

Reference  Book 


PRICE  $2.00  Postpaid 

Send  your  order  with  remittance  payable  to 
CRAFT  PROBLEMS  DISTRIBUTOR 
4005  Lexington  Avenue  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


NAT! 0 N A L ;  STE E L  FA B  R I C  CO M PAr^>^ 

l//jw,7  Ttuit  Builtfing  (Piffi^jn^cl    Pin.butgh,  Pa.^U.F.A 

WORLD'S    LARGEST  ^^AMUTACTUREns    OF   WELDED    STEEL  FABRIC 


TONGUE-AND-GROOVE  FITTED  EDGES 
The  long  edges  of  the  new  Hi-Te.st  Red  Top  InsuJatmg 
Lath  lock  together  to  provide  maximuin  insulation  value 
and  extra  strtiigth  at  the  joints.  Insure  a  smooth,  rigid 
surface;  the  kind  of  a  job  you  can  be  proud  of. 


Hi -Test  Lath  provides  more 
work  for  the  lather.  Red  Top 
Insulating  Lath  has  these 
advantages : 

Hi -Test  Insulating  Efficiency 
Greater  Strength  .  .  .  Toughness 
Superior  Resistance  to  Moisture 
Stronger,  Better  Base  for  Plaster 

Greater  Nail-Holding  Power 
Tongue-and-Groove  Edges 


This  New  Hi -Test  Insulating  Lath 
makes  it  easier  to  do  A-1  jobs 


AFTER  extensive  research  and  experi- 
l\.  ment,  United  States  Gypsum 
Company  engineers  have  perfected  a 
new  insulating  lath — a  Hi-Test  material 
that  permits  lathers  to  do  better  jobs, 
with  less  effort,  without  waste. 

Passes  severe  tests 

Don't  confuse  this  new  Red  Top  Insu- 
lating Lath  with  any  other  material.  It 
provides  structural  strength  and  rigidity 
far  in  excess  of  usual  requirements.  A 
new-type  surface  provides  an  especially 
strong  grip  for  plaster.  This  means  the 
new  Red  Top  provides  a  btjtter, stronger 
base  for  plaster.  .  ^ 

These  advantages  are-  not  mere  claims. 
NewRedTop  insulating  Lath   •;  7 
was  subjected  to  severe  tests  ^■i>.^t*^\-^^' 


for  the  above  qualities  as  well  as  for  nail- 
holding  power,  surface  toughness  and 
lightweight.  In  every  case  it  has  proved 
itself  Hi-Test. 

Tongue-and-groove  edges 

In  addition  to  its  many  Hi-Test  qual- 
ities, the  long  edges  of  th,"  new  Red 
Top  Insulating  Lath  lock  together  in 
-:  tongue-and-groove  joint  as  illustrated 
above.  This  permits  perfect-fitting  joints; 
ic  does  away  with  cracks  that  impair 
insulating  efficiency  and  often  cause 
criticism  of  your  work. 

Red  Top  Insulating  Lath  comes  in 
large,  lightwei  ..  lit  panels,  1 8" x 48". They 
are  easily  hand!'  d  —  easily  and  quickly 
nailed  in  place,  'n  two  thicknesses,  a 
full  3^"  thick  ant  1"  thick,  wi/ch  are 


packed  in  bundles  to  protect  the  lath 
and  keep  it  clean  right  up  to  your  job. 

Before  using  any  insulating  lath,  be 
sure  to  test  the  outstanding  qualities  of 
the  new  Hi-Test  Red  Top  for  yourself. 
Ask  your  USG  dealer  in  lumber  and 
building  supplies  about  it.  Or  mail  the 
coupon  for  free  sample  today. 


I'nited  States  Gypsum  Company, 
Dept.  4610,  30O  W.  Adams  Street, 
Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  me  free  sample  and  furtlit 
information  on  the  new  Hi-Test  Re 
Top  Insulating  Lath. 


Name  

Address.. 
C'i'y  


RED  TOP  INSULATING  LATH 


L^TI-ILR 

UNITED    ST/qTEQ  C  C/lN/qOil 


"The  Injury  to  One  Is  the  Concern  of  All" 
OFFICIAL      ORGAN       OF  THE 

WOOD.  WIRE  6  flE  T/iL  MTHERJ' 
INTtRNflTIOmi  UNION 

VOL.  XXXII  NOVEMBER,  1931  No.  3 
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No.  140 

CALIFORNIA 


HEAD 


Patented  Sept.  8,  1925 


Ask  for  Them  at  Your  Local  Dealer 

Price,  $3.00  Postpaid 

L.   A.   SAYRE  CO. 

334  Mulberry  Street  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Has  unlimited  adaptability  as  a  bench  or  hand  tool.  Capacity  of  stock  throat 
%"  by  Weight  12  pounds.    Fully  guaranteed.    Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 

fied. Write  for  circular.  Immediate  delivery  by  parcel  post.  2%  discount  for 
cash  with  order.    Orders  without  cash  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

Price  Delivered — U.  S.  A.,  East  of  Rockies,  $31.00;  Bocky  Monntaini  and  West, 
$21.75;    Foreign    Sliipments,    $20.60;    Basig    at  Detroit. 

ADVANCE  PATTERN  &  PRODUCTION  CO. 

1646-49    Temple   Avenue  Detroit,  Mich. 


Pay  Your  Dues  Promptly 

Protect  Your  Standing  in  the 
Funeral  Benefit  Fund 


International  law  provides  that  dues  are  due  and  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  in  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  will  be  noted  how  necessary  it  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
be  in  continuous  good  standing.  The  responsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in  good  standing  devolves  upon 
themselves. 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  his  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
matically suspended,  loses  his  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  back  dues  is  debarred  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months 
after  payment. 


THE      L  A  T  ]  I  E  R 


The 

UNION  LABOR 
Life  leseraece  Compaey 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Conceived  in  the 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

Owned  by  Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Unionists 

Jinnounces 

the  issuance  of  its 

Mew  JmiveeSle  Policies 

designed  especially  for  children  of  trade  union  members. 
The  Juvenile  Policy  provides: 

lo     An  Endowment  maturing  at  age  18,  21  or  at  the  end  of  20  years. 

A  death  benefit  upon  the  child  graded  according  to  the  attained  age 
o    at  death,  namely,  $100  at  age  1,  $200  at  age  2,  etc. 

The  Waiver  of  Future  Fremiuir.s  in  the  event  of  the  death  or  dis- 
o    ability  of  the  parent  applying  for  the  insurance. 

Under  this  plan  it  is  not  necessary  to  sacrifice  a  Juvenile  Policy  before  its  matur- 
ity because  of  the  death  or  disability  of  th;  parent. 

The  Juvenile  Policy  is  issued  on  children  between  the  ages  of  3  months  and  9 
years,  in  units  of  $500. 

The  Juvenile  Policy  participates  in  the  allotted  earnings  of  the  Company. 

Experienced  life  insurance  agents  will  recognize  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  the 
sale  of  this  attractive  insurance  contract. 

Write  for  Information  to 

MATTHEW  WOLL,  President 

The  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Co. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
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In  solitude  now  alone, 

Thinking  of  days  that  are  gone, 

Occasionally  a  smile  or  frown  conies  to  my  face. 

Then  as  the  minutes  fly, 

I  think  and  wonder  why 

That  Father  Time  will  not  our  past  erase. 

If  we  could  blot  out  the  past. 

How  long  would  it  last. 

Till  another  shattered  dream  of  happiness  to  be 
Could  show  up  in  our  path  ? 
Then  could  we  laugh 

If  we  had  no  recollection  or  past  memory?  . 

^ly  happiest  moments  now. 
Are  in  recalling  just  how, 

That  I  spent  my  childhood  days.    Going  to  school. 
Of  the  first  Sweetheart  I  had, 
Happy  days  then,  never  sad, 

As  we  were  taught  then  to  obey  the  Golden  Paile. 
But  as  the  years  went  by 
I  guess  I  didn't  try. 

For  opportunities  were  had  with  parental  pleas, 

!My  desire  was  to  travel 

And  the  Motive  of  life  to  unravel, 

Yet  my  experiences  alternate  just  memories. 

Through  fields  of  Posies, 
Into  the  garden  of  Roses,- 

All  travel  at  times  to  gather  a  favorite  bouquet. 
Many  a  wild  flower  we  choose. 
Then  we  often  refuse 

To  cherish  and  protect,  so  soon  they  fade  away. 

If  the  flower  is  a  beauty 

It  requires  much  of  our  duty. 

The  colors  may  not  last, 

And  the  petals  will  soon  fall, 

As  the  heart  of  that  flower 

May  die  within  an  hour. 

Then  memories  of  that  rose  is  all  we  can  recall. 

Many  hurry  thru  this  life  never  to  forget  or  to  for- 
give. 

Always  on  their  face  a  dreaded  scorn. 

As  the  flower  they  choose 

Was  not  their  favorite  rose. 

And  soon  the  petals  all  were  like  a  thorn. 

All  in  thiS' world  we  would  give 

If  our  favorite  rose  would  live, 

Or  if  we  could  only  pick  another  Prized  Bouquet. 

But  it  is  only  the  beauty  we  see. 

Only  to  lose  and  have  memory, 

Our  obligations  we  soon  let  pass  away. 


Sometime.s  though  that  rose  lives, 
Yet  seldom  will  it  forgive. 

If  we  trampled  and  crushed  it  only  a  few  months 
ago. 

It  can  never  be  the  same. 

Our  self  we  can  always  blame. 

If  we  failed  to  protect  it  or  let  it  go. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive 

Or  to  even  believe 

That  rose  was  not  meant  for  only  you. 

But  any  who  are  conceited. 

Soon  find  that  they  are  cheated; 

Then  in  solitude,  just  memories,  feeling  blue. 

Some  are  happy,  others  weep; 

\\'hat  you  sow,  you  also  shall  reap. 

As  there  are  non  exempt  from  God's  law. 

Your  thought  you  may  hide. 

Yet  soon  though  you  will  glide 

Into  torments,  and  that  hideous  claw, 

Who  request  you  to  open  your  eyes, 

Or  smiles  if  you  fall  or  rise, 

As  we  travel  down  this  road  to  the  end. 

Yet,  if  you  live  with  a  smile, 

I  say  life  is  worth  while. 

Why  not  elevate  your  thoughts — do  not  descend  I 

There  are  days  you  feel  depressed, 
At  night  you  cannot  rest. 

Are  your  thoughts  in  darkness  or  in  the  light? 

Do  you  listen  to  what  others  say. 

And  your  conscience  disobey? 

Don't  we  know  when  we  do  wrong  or  right? 

This  life  we  live  thru  distress 

Trying  to  find  just  Happiness. 

Can  we  ever  reach  our  most  Prized  Goal, 

Playing  with  others  like  a  toy, 

Using  camouflage  to  decoy? 

Are  we  then  to  darken  our  soul? 

Pleasure  since  the  world  begin 
Has  always  classed  a  sin. 

Yet  to  please  is  the  desire  of  mankind  and  beast. 
Even  the  fowls  of  the  air 
Show  that  they  really  care 

And  are  pleased  with  provisions  they  make,  at  least 

As  birds  of  any  feather, 

'Tis  true,  they  flock  together. 

Finding  Happiness  with  their  own  kind. 

But  man  and  the  Beast 

Are  always  glad  to  feast, 

Preying  on  the  wreck  of  their  kind  who  are  blind. 

SEWALL  TERRY. 
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ILG,  KEARINS  AND  CO. 

PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 
306  Engineers  Bldg. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Mr.  Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President,  September  23rd,  1931. 

Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union, 
Lathers'  Building, 
(Meveland,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir: 

Pursuant  to  engagement  by  you,  I  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  General  Secretary-Trea.surer  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  August  31st,  1931,  and  herewith  present  my  report. 

All  receipts  of  moneys  were  traced  into  the  variou.;  bank  accounts  and  were  found  to  be  properly  ac- 
counted for.  The  disbursements  of  funds  were  all  substantiated  by  proper  vouchers  and,  in  my  opinion,  were 
proper  expenditures  under  the  laws  of  the  Union.  In  conducting  the  audit,  all  books,  records,  etc.,  of  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer's  office  were  willingly  furnished  for  my  inspection. 

In  verifying  the  Saving.s  Account  carried  at  The  United  Savings  and  Loan  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
the  amount  of  .?14,239.38,  I  received  the  following  letter: 

THE  UNITED  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  COMPANY 
Mr.  T.  W.  Kearin.s,  September  11th,  1931. 

Engineers  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir: 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Terry  Ford,  General  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Wood,  Wire  &  Metal  Lathers' 
Union,  we  are  writing  to  advise  that  the  balance  as  shown  on  our  records  to  the  credit  of  Savings  Account 
No.  2002  as  of  August  31st,  1931,  is  $14,239.38. 

The  interest  for  the  period  from  January  1st,  1931,  to  July  1st,  1931,  has  not  been  credited  to  our 
savings  accounts.  We  are  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  Department  in  connection  with  the  interest  item 
and  until  that  time  no  interest  is  being  credited  to  accounts. 

Mr.  Ford  also  asks  us  to  advise  you  when  withdrawals  can  be  made  from  this  account.  We  cannot 
at  this  time  give  you  this  information  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  just  when  withdrawals  can  be 
made,  however,  notice  will  be  given  to  all  depositors  when  we  are  in  a  position  to  make  a  distribution. 

Very  truly  yours, 
THE  UNITED  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  COMPANY, 

(Signed)  J.  F.  O'Callaghan. 
At  the  time  that  the  money  was  deposited  in  this  institution  it  was  known  as  "THE  FEDERATION 
SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  COMPANY"  and  later  through  consolidation,  or  otherwise,  changed  its  name  to  The 
United  Savings  and  Loan  Company.  On  November  1st,  1929,  when  you  and  Mr.  Ford  took  office  the  balance 
in  this  savings  account  was  $22,701.04  and,  we  were  advised,  as  much  as  possible  has  been  withdrawn  and 
placed  in  other  banks. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Mr.  Terry  Ford  and  bis  assistants  for  the  courtesy  and  help  ex- 
tended to  me  in  conducting  this  audit. 

()  K  R  T  I  F  I  C  A  T  K 

I  HEREBY  CERTIFY  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  following  statements    correctly    exhibit,    respectively,  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  period  stated  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lath- 
ers' International  Union  at  August  31st,  1931.  THEODORE  W.  KEARINS, 
TWK-HR                                                                                                 Certified  Public  Accountant  (Ind.). 
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RECAPITULATION 

Administrative  Account 

September  1.  1930— August  31.  1931 

Balance  as  per  audit,  August  31,  1930     $138,009.45 


RECEIPTS 

v^urrent  tax   $109,520.30 

Back  tax  and  reinstatements     8,356.30 

Enrollments   950.00 

Transfer  indebtedness    9,833.77 

Supplies    3,508.93 

Interest   4,268.19 

Advertising  and  subscriptions  to  "THE  LATHER"   3,105.61 

Premium  on  bonds   642.95 

Fines  and  assessments   180.00 

Transferred  from  Building  Fund— Repayment  of  Loan  of  Sept.,  1925   5,000.00 

Held  in  escrow — Geo.  T.  Moore  vs.  Local  Union  No.  74  Appeal   675.00 

Balances  in  treasuries  of  locals  remitted   162.73 

Miscellaneous    34.33 

Total    146,238.11 

Less  deduction  for  payments  made  out  of  credits  and  transfer  indebtedness  10,419.30 

Total  Receipts   135,818.81 


Total   273,828.26 

DISBURSEMENTS 

General  President— Salary     10,000.00 

General  President — Traveling  expenses   6,575.00 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Salary   7,500.00 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Expenses   1,465.00 

Salaries  of  office  force   13,829.00 

Office  equipment  and  supplies   1,196.21 

Office  rent   2,700.00 

Supplies  for  locals   888.24 

Death  claims  paid   29,863.00 

Organizing   34,459.56 

Postage   437.55 

Telephone  and  telegraph   548.45 

Paid  to  affiliated  organizations   3,712.50 

Delegates  to  A.  F.  of  L.  and  Bldg.  Trades  Dept.  Conventions   2,973.48 

Printing  and  distribution  of  "THE  LATHER"   13,455.31 

Premium  on  bonds   1,778.68 

Executive  board  expenses   1,570.67 

Refund  of  fines  .'.   929.55 

Advanced  to  General  President  for  September  expenses   600.00 

Transfer  of  convention  assessments  paid  out  of  credits   574.20 

Refund  of  credits   107.00 

Miscellaneous    384.33 

Total  Disbursements   135,547.71, 


Balance  on  hand,  Augu.st  31,  1931   138,280.55 

f  I  (-presented  By: 

Mtral  United  National  Bank,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Commercial  account  balance 

as  per  statement   $  7,754.17 

Less  outstanding  checks   2,993.50 


Net  balance 


$  4,760.67 
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Savings  Accounts: 

Central  United  National  Bank  ■.   31,203.98 

Standard  Trust  Bank   72,704.19 

United  Savings  and  Loan  Company   14,239.38 

Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company — Stock  at  cost   12,000.00 

Liberty  Bonds   1,500.00 

Undeposited  receipts    1,872.33 


I 


Total  -   138,280.55 

BUILDING  ACCOUNT 

Balance  as  per  audit,  August  31,  1930  __   $  7,590.46 


RECEIPTS 

Rents   10,600.00 

Interest    158.32 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS    10,758.32 

Total    18,348.78. 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Heat    1,472.73 

Light     261.20 

Window  Cleaning   287.50 

Janitor  supplies      42.42 

Janitor  service    2,235.00 

Maintenance  and  repairs   262.90 

Taxes     2,620.51 

Water   60.00 

Insurance    301.56 

Advertising   36.70 

Miscellaneous   9.41 

Transferred  to  General  Fund — Repayment  of  loan  made  from  General 

Fund,  Sept.,  1925   5,000.00 

TOTAL  DISBURSEMENTS    12,589.93 

Balance  on  hand,  August  31,  1931   5,758.85 

Represented  by: 

Cleveland  Trust  Company,  Commercial  account  balance  as  per  statement....  $  2,872.78 

Less — Outstanding  checks    59.95 

Net  balance   $  2,812.83 

Cleveland  Trust  Company,  Savings  account   2,944.76 

Cash  on  hand   1.26 

Total  Current  Assets — Building  Account   5,758.85 


RESUME 


Administrative  Account  Balance   138,280.55 

Building  Account  Balance   5,758.85 


CURRENT  ASSETS    144,039.40 

Land  and  buildings — at  cost  price   162,210.01 

Office  furniture  and  equipment   4,243.95 

Office  supplies    407.16 

Local  suppHes    3,531.36 

Building  equipment  and  janitor  supplies   140.83 


TOTAL  ASSETS 


i^314,572.71 
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Referendum  Vote  on  Postponement  of  1932  Convention 


In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  to  hold 
a  referendum  vote  on  the  question  of  postponing  the 
1932  convention,  made  by  General  President  McSor- 
ley  to  the  members  of  the  International  Executive 
Board,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  at  the  Board 
meeting  held  August  9th  to  13th,  we  give  you  here 
the  result  of  this  referendum  as  follows: 


No.  of 
Ballots 


No.  of 

Ballots 

Local 

Yes 

No 

Void 

Cast 

1 

28 

2 

30 

2 

10 

124 

1 

135 

4 

11 

3 

14 

5 

4 

61 

65 

7 

6 

3 

9 

8 

19 

19 

9 

23 

59 

82 

10 

43 

15 

58 

11 

7 

7 

12 

7 

4 

11 

14 

17 

4 

21 

15 

3 

3 

6 

18 

9 

9 

18 

19 

6 

6 

12 

21 

6 

6 

24 

1 

32 

33 

25 

2 

14 

16 

26 

3 

14 

i 

18 

27 

1 

49 

1 

51 

29 

29 

29 

30 

27 

27 

31 

14 

14 

32 

63 

63 

33 

43 

30 

79 

34 

2 

5 

7 

36 

10 

5 

15 

38 

32 

32 

39 

28 
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We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  affirm  that  the 
above  count  of  the  ballots  on  the  referendum  is  a 
true  and  accurate  count. 

LUCILLE  A.  WALWER, 
ROSE  M.  LITZLER, 
THERESA  MOHR. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  2d  day 
of  November,  1931. 

LOUISE  A.  EDWARDS, 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  June  25,  1934. 

In  compliance  with  the  RESULTS  of  the  above 
REFERENDUM  VOTE  the  following  communica- 
tion will  be  sent  to  all  local  unions: 

TO  ALL  SECRETARIES: 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother: 

As  a  result  of  the  Referendum  Vote  on  the  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  General  President  to 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  International  Union 
and  which  recommendations  were  approved  by  the 
Executive  Council  and  referred  to  a  referendum  vote 
of  the  membership  and  which  were  approved  BY  A 
MAJORITY  VOTE  OF  THE  MEMBERSHIP  we  de- 
sire to  hereby  notify  your  local  union — 
THAT  the  recommendations  of  the  General  Presi- 
dent will  be  put  into  effect  on  December  1,  1931. 

We  would  therefore  request  that  all  local  secretar- 
ies continue  to  send  in  their  monthly  reports  as 
usual,  minus  the  money  for  per  capita  tax  for  the 
five  months  period,  beginning  December  1,  1931,  on 
all  members  in  good  standing  as  of  this  date. 

We  would  further  instruct  that  all  local  unions 
shall  give  credit  to  each  member  for  the  amount  of 
money  he  has  paid  towards  the  Convention  Assess- 
ment, and  all  such  local  unions  shall  be  given  credit 
for  such  amounts  as  shown  on  our  records  at  Head- 
quarters. 

This  money  may  be  held  at  Headquarters  to  the 
credit  of  local  unions  desiring  so,  OR  such  moneys 
may  be  returned  to  such  local  unions  that  have  given 
credit  to  members  who  have  paid  these  convention 
assessments. 

Trusting  that  your  local  union  will  be  governed 
accoidingly,  in  reference  to  these  matters,  we  are 
Fraternally  yours, 

WILLIAM  J.  McSORLEY, 
General  President. 
TERRY  FORD, 
General  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Tremendous  Building  Revival  Forcast;  Four  Billion 
Dollar  Year  Now  Predicted 


four  billion  dollar  building  year  is  forecast  for 
the  twelve  months  starting  from  October  12  by 
the  National  Building  Press  group,  composed  of  jour- 
nals serving  the  construction  industry.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  the  figures  offered  by  this  group  are  ac- 
curate, the  building  year  will  run  to  a  grand  total 
considerable  in  excess  of  four  billion  dollars,  because 
the  press  group  estimates  are  predicted  upon  F.  W. 
Dodge  Corporation  reports,  which  include  only  con- 
tracts for  jobs  worth  more  than  $5,000. 

This  forecast  is  the  most  optimistic  factor  yet 
thrust  into  the  fog  and  gloom  of  depression  and  may 
be  the  first  real  finger  of  light  pointing  toward  emer- 
gence from  unemployment. 

The  building  industry  is  America's  second  largest 
industry  and  behind  its  lines  of  operations  a  great 
aggregation  of  feeder  industries  reach  back  to  fur- 
nish emplojTnent  to  thousands  upon  thousands. 

The  group  making  the  forecast  points  out  that 
four  billion  dollars  this  year  will  move  as  great  a 
volume  of  commodities  as  five  billion  would  have 
moved  prior  to  the  fall  in  prices. 

The  Associated  Press  gives  the  report  enough  im- 
portance to  warrant  more  than  a  half  column,  near- 
ly all  of  it  statistical,  in  its  daily  report  to  news- 
papers throughout  the  nation. 

Dodge  Corporation  estimates,  usually  reliable, 
show  a  prospective  total  of  $1,850,000,000  to  be  spent 
on  projects  of  $5,000  or  more  each  in  the  first  six 
months  following  October  1. 

The  press  group  statisticians,  making  what  they 
call  a  normal  allowance  for  the  fact  that  this  figure 
covers  the  least  active  half  of  the  year,  arrive  at  the 
grand  total  of  four  billion  dollars  for  the  work  of  the 
twelve  months. 

"The  figures  presented  are  cold,  stark  facts,"  says 
the  forecast.  "They  have  not  been  colored  or  ar- 
ranged to  present  a  favorable  outlook ;  they  show  the 
building  industry  as  it  is  today,  and  as  it  will  be 
during  the  next  six  months." 

The  figure  for  the  year  is  not  as  large  as  the  re- 
cent peak  figures,  which  were  admittedly  abnormal. 
"Still,"  says  the  forecast,  "they  show  an  astonishing 
volume  of  work  available.  Four  billions  of  dollars 
(five  billion  at  1929  values)  spent  in  one  year  for 
building  construction  is,  in  the  light  of  other  indus- 
tries, a  titanic  figure." 

Thirty-seven  Eastern  States,  the  Dodge  Corpora- 

m  believes,  will  spend  $1,370,000,000  during  the 
months.  New  England's  share  should  be  $135,- 
000,000,  metropolitan  New  York  $355,000,000,  up- 
c    1,.  \:,.,,  York  $62,000,000,  Midd'e  Atlantic  States 


$160,000,000,  Pittsburgh  $135,000,000,  Southeastern 
States  $60,000,000,  Chicago  $145,000,000,  Central 
Northv/est  States  $31,000,000,  Southern  Michigan 
$49,00,000,  St.  Louis  $60,000,000,  Kansas  City  $80,- 
000,000,  New  Orleans  $37,000,000,  Texas  $52,000,- 
000,  and  11  Western  States  $480,000,000. 

Total  residential  building  for  the  six  months  cap- 
tures $560,000,000  of  the  estimate;  non-residential 
building  gets  $680,000,000  and  public  works  and  util- 
ities $610,000,000. 

Commercial  buildings  in  the  thirty-seven  states 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  account  for  $143,000,- 
000  of  the  six  months'  estimate.  Factories  are  pre- 
dicted at  $56,000,000;  educational  building,  $120,- 
500.000 ;  hospitals  and  institutions,  $37,900,000 ;  pub- 
lic buildings,  $91,000,000;  religious  and  memorial 
buildings,  $21,100,000;  social  and  recreational  build- 
ings, $35,500,000 ;  one  and  two-family  houses,  $222,- 
500,000;  apartments  and  hotels,  $192,500,000,  and 
public  works  and  utilities,  $450,000,000. 

That  lower  prices  of  materials  is  proving  a  factor 
in  stimulating  work  planned  for  the  coming  year  is 
firmly  believed  by  the  press  group.  Another  factor 
of  undoubted  importance  is  the  lower  price  of  real 
estate. 

If  the  building  industry  can  prove  itself  the  spear- 
head to  pierce  the  blank  wall  of  depression  the  in- 
dustry will  bring  upon  itself  fresh  laurels.  Above 
all,  an  industry  facing  a  revival  so  remarkable  is 
in  no  need  of  urging  wage  reductions  upon  those  who 
must  do  the  work. 

 o  

SHOE-MAKING  STATISTICS 

The  Boot  and.  Shoe  Recorder  says  that  no  one 
man  makes  an  entire  pair  of  shoes.  There  are  about 
150  different  operations  on  a  shoe  before  it  is  fin- 
ished. Each  operator  works  on  a  machine  or  pro- 
cess, which  contributes  to  the  complete  shoe.  The 
number  of  parts  turned  out  daily  by  any  factory  de- 
pends upon  the  size  of  the  plant,  machinery,  equip- 
ment and  quality  of  the  product.  Such  outputs 
range  from  a  few  hundred  to  10,000  or  more  pairs 
a  day.  A  factory  making  hi^yh-grade  shoes  and  em- 
ploying 300  men  and  women  might  produce,  at  full 
capacity,  800  or  900  pairs  daily.  The  same  number 
of  people  vi^orking  on  cheap  shoes  might  produce 
3,000  pairs  daily. 

By  patronizing  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling 
a  moral  obligation. 
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Decisions  of  the  General  President 


Sec.  109 — All  decisions  of  the  General  President  must 
be  published  in  the  following  issue  of  The  Lather,  together 
with  a  short,  concise  synopsis  of  the  case.  All  decisions  of 
the  Executive  Council  must  be  published  in  the  following 
issue  of  The  Lather,  showing  how  each  member  of  the 
Council  has  voted. 

Anthony  Cangemi,  33513;  J.  P.  Constantino,  29409; 
John  Umina,  34836,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  2 

Brothers  Cangemi,  Constantina  and  Umina  ap- 
pealed against  the  action  of  Local  Union  No.  2  in 
placing  against  them  fines  of  $100.00  each,  for  vio- 
lation of  Section  128  L.  I.  U.  constitution.  The  Gen- 
eral President,  after  carefully  considering  all  of  the 
evidence  presented  by  both  sides,  found  the  ap- 
pellants guilty  of  the  charges  preferred,  but  believ- 
ing the  penalty  excessive  reduced  the  same  to  the 
sum  of  $50.00. 

Anthony  Cangemi,  33513,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  2 

Brother  Cangemi  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  2  in  placing  against  him  a  fine  of 
$50.00  for  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  local  union 
regarding  the  List  System.  The  General  President, 
after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  both  sides,  found  the  brother  guilty,  but 
believing  the  fine  in  this  case  excessive  under  the 
circumstances,  ordered  the  same  reduced  to  the  sum 
of  $25.00. 

James  Walsh,  8898,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  166 

Brother  Walsh  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  166  in  placing  against  him  a  fine  of 
$10.00  for  violation  of  Section  164,  L.  L  U.  Con- 
stitution, regarding  his  non-compliance  with  the 
fifty-fifty  clause  of  this  section.  The  General  Presi- 
dent, after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence 
presented  by  both  sides,  found  the  appellant  guilty 
of  the  charges  preferred,  and  therefore  sustained 
the  action  of  Local  Union  No.  166. 

— __ — o  

A.  J.  Benoit,  7244;  Elie  Cormier,  33796,  vs.  Local 
Union  No.  100 

Brothers  Benoit  and  Cormier  appealed  against 
the  action  of  Local  Union  No.  100  in  placing  against 
them  the  following  fines :  In  the  case  of  the  former 
$25.00  for  violation  of  Section  164,  L.  L  U.  constitu- 
tion, and  $25.00  for  non-appearance  at  trial  and  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  $5.00  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 133,  L.  I.  U.  constitution  and  $25.00  also  for 
non-appearance  at  trial.  The  General  President, 
after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented, exonerated  Brother  Benoit  of  the  charges 
preferred  but  sustained  the  action  of  the  local  union 
in  the  matter  of  the  $30,00   fine  placed  against 


Brother  Cormiei-,  in  accordance  with  the  evidence 
presented. 

 0  

Samuel  Ford,  18911,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  173 

Brother  Ford  appealed  against  the  action  of  Local 
Union  No.  178  in  placing  against  him  a  fine  of  $5.00 
in  accordance  with  Section  183,  L.  L  U.  constitu- 
tion. The  General  President,  after  carefully  con- 
sidering all  of  the  evidence  presented  by  both  sides, 
was  of  the  opinion  that  this  brother  did  not  inten- 
tionally violate  the  law  of  the  International  Union 
and  he  therefore  ordered  the  fine  remitted. 

 o  

R.  i.  Brundage,  15747,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  197 

Contractor  Brundage  appealed  against  the  action 
of  Local  Union  No.  197  in  placing  against  him  aa 
assessment  of  $50.00  for  the  violation  of  their  laws 
and  Section  62,  L.  I.  U.  constitution.  (The  portion 
of  their  laws  violated  being  Section  1,  Article  X 
working  rules.)  The  General  President,  after  care- 
fully considering  all  of  the  evidence  presented  by 
both  sides,  found  this  appellant  guilty  of  the 
charges  preferred  and  therefore  sutsained  the  ac- 
tion of  the  local  union  in  the  matter  of  the  fine 
imposed. 

Chas.  T.  Dean,  28906;  John  F.  Riley.  14320,  vs. 
Local  Union  No.  386 
Brothers  Dean  and  Riley  protested  against  the 
action  of  Local  Union  No.  386  in  placing  against 
them  a  fine  of  $100.00  on  the  charge  of  violating 
Section  168,  L.  I.  U.  constitution  and  Section  133, 
L.  I.  U.  constitution.  The  General  President,  after 
carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence  presented 
by  both  sides,  found  the  appellants  not  guilty  of 
the  charges  preferred  and  therefore  ordered  the 
fines  rescinded. 

 o  

JUDGE  CALLS  UNIONS  WORKERS'  ONLY  HOPE 

Strong  unions  are  the  only  hope  of  the  workers,  de- 
clared Judge  Philip  Donnelly  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
in  an  address  before  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities. 

"The  chief  difficulty  encountered  by  the  working- 
man,"  said  Judge  Donnelly,  "is  the  frame  of  mind 
of  the  average  employed.  Practical  experience  con- 
vinces me  that  the  only  way  that  frame  of  mind  can 
be  changed  is  by  the  formation  of  stiong  unions." 
 0  

Mention  this  publication  fts  well  as  otir  advertisers 
when  buying. 
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Six-Hour  Day  Points  Way  To  Business  Prosperity, 
Says  U.  S.  Commissioner 

Labor  Day  Message  of  Fied  Canfield  Is  Proposal  to  Spread  Available  Woric 
Among  More  Men  By  Means  of  Adoption 
of  Shorter  Work  Days. 

By  NAOMI  DOEBEL 

standard  of 


"glX-HOUR  DAYS,  if  adopted  by  industry  in  the 
United  States,  will  put  thousands  of  idle  men 
to  work  and  pull  depressed  business  out  of  the  dol- 
drums!" 

Fi'ed  A.  Canfield,  United  States  commissioner  on 
conciliation  since  1922  and  past  president  of  the 
Iowa  Federation  of  Labor,  advanced  this  theory  on 
the  eve  of  Labor  day. 

Shorter  working  days,  he  maintained,  will  spread 
the  work  now  available  among  more  men.  And  with 
more  men  earning  money  there  will  be  increased 
spending — a  corresponding  demand  for  products, 
and,  in  the  wake  of  this,  a  demand  for  employment 
of  greater  numbers. 

"With  but  one  person  operating  a  powerful  never 
tiring  machine  that  turns  out  in  a  day  as  much  as 
it  took  fifty  or  even  more  men  to  complete  in  a 
corresponding  period  only  a  few  years  ago  we  need 
millions  of  persons  buying,"  he  said.  "And  the 
only  way  we  can  have  these  millions  buying  is  to 
provide  work  that  will  put  money  in  their  pockets. 

"We  have  a  home  market  of  120,000,000  persons. 
If  the  people  of  this  country  have  steady  jobs  at 
proper  wages,  we  will  not  need  to  worry  about  sell- 
ing our  surplus  abroad. 

"But  our  workers  must  have  job  security! 

"Americans  do  not  want  food  and  rent  money 
doled  out  to  them.  The  rank  and  file  of  our  work- 
men resent  charity.  They  are  ready  to  buy,  and  to 
pay  for  eveiything  they  use  if  they  have  a  means 
of  earning  the  money. 

Uncei-tain  Employment  Means  Less  Money  Spent. 

"When  employment  is  uncertain,  when  men  do 
not  know  from  one  day  to  the  next  whether  they  will 
have  jobs,  they  are  not  going  to  spend  any  more 
than  is  necessary. 

"If  business  in  this  country  is  going  to  prosper 
it  will  be  necessary  for  industry  to  give  the  working 
man  confidence  in  the  future — and  to  assure  him  of 
reasonable  income  throughout  the  year. 

"Someljody  will  have  to  take  the  lead.   In  fact 
I  tain  large  industries  financially  sound  through  a 
\  stem  of  built  up  reserves  are  already  considering 
■le  six-hour  day,  with  a  larger  number  of  men  em- 
i  ived  at  wa^es  commensurate  with  the  American 


living.  Only  well  established  firms, 
with  plenty  of  money  back  of  them,  will  be  able  to 
do  this  at  first  for  industry  as  well  as  labor  has  been 
tried  in  past  months.  Many  small  industries  are 
just  hanging  on  by  their  eye  lashes — such  firms 
cannot  afford  to  pay  their  low  priced  employes  an 
eight  -  hour  wage  for  six  hours  of  work. 

"In  my  opinion  we  are  coming  to  the  six-hour  day. 
In  the  higher  paid  trades  labor  will  probably  have 
to  make  sacrifices  and  continue  the  same  hourly 
wage  in  order  to  establish  the  shorter  day;  but 
among  the  lower  paid  workmen  the  burden  will  have 
to  be  shifted  to  capital,  for  there  are  some  classes  of 
labor  that  cannot  maintain  market  sound  living 
standards  if  the  daily  income  of  the  individual  is 
lowered." 

By  "market  sound"  living  standards  Mr.  Canfield 
means  that  a  man  must  be  able  to  earn  enough  to 
provide  nourishing  food,  good  shelter  and  clothing, 
pleasant  surroundings  and  some  pleasures  for  his 
family.  The  United  States  department  of  labor, 
after  detailed  study  of  this  problem,  set  up  a  mini- 
mum income  of  $2,200  annually  for  support  of  a 
family  of  five. 

To  Damage  Business. 

The  big  fellow,  by  throwing  the  fear  of  losing  a 
job  into  the  little  fellow,  reduces  spending  all  along 
the  line  and  in  the  long  run  can  materially  damage 
business  in  a  city,  the  labor  commissioner  cited. 

"Recently  I  received  orders  to  go  to  a  certain 
large  city  where  they  were  having  trouble  with  a 
traction  company  that  had  changed  hands,"  he  said. 
"In  the  period  of  readjustment  300  men  had  been 
let  out. 

"For  two  days  I  did  nothing  but  ride  the  street 
cars.  The  motormen  did  not  know  who  I  was — but 
I  talked  with  them  as  could  any  other  passenger. 
Those  men  were  worried.  They  didn't  know  when 
they  might  be  out  of  work.  One  man  told  me  he  had 
intended  to  put  in  a  new  furnace,  but  with  condi- 
tions so  uncertain  he  had  decided  to  put  it  off  until 
the  next  winter.  Another  told  me  he  had  given  up 
buying  the  electric  washing  machine  his  wife 
needed — and  so  on  down  the  line.  They  were  not 
spending  because  they  had  no  job  security. 
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"It  was  a  serious  condition.  A  large  number  of 
men  had  reduced  their  expenditures  because  they 
were  out  of  jobs  or  fearful  of  their  jobs.  The  trac- 
tion company  and  the  union  finally  came  to  an  agree- 
ment— the  employes,  even  though  it  meant  less  in- 
come to  them,  agreed  to  go  on  a  six-day  a  week 
basis  so  that  more  of  their  number  would  be  em- 
ployed. And  the  company  agreed  to  keep  as  many 
on  the  payroll  as  it  possibly  could." 

Each  year,  Mr.  Canfield  said,  labor  and  capital 
are  showing  a  greater  tendency  toward  mediation 
and  mutual  consideration  for  the  other. 

Industry,  he  pointed  out,  is  each  year  recognizing 
its  social  responsibilities.  And  labor  is  disposed  to 
concede  on  issues  when  they  apparently  put  too 
great  a  burden  on  capital. 

There  is,  however,  a  point  that  must  be  consid- 
ered for  labor.  It  was  brought  out  in  arguments  of 
a  wage  question  in  one  of  the  local  trade  controver- 
sies this  spring: 

"We  want  to  talk  about  income  for  the  year,  be- 
cause men  must  live,  eat  and  starve  by  the  year — 
not  by  the  hour;  and  when  an  hour's  pay  is  lost,  it 
is  gone  forever.  Unlike  employers,  we  cannot  offset 
the  bad  years  with  the  good  ones,  for  the  reason 
that  at  best,  our  income  under  present  standards  is 
scarcely  sufficient.  Low  wages  deprive  our  children 
of  education,  and  that  means  ignorance.  Low  wages 
deprive  them  of  wholesome  food,  that  means  sick- 
ness and  disease.  Low  wages  destroy  self-respect, 
and  make  men  criminally  desperate. 

"There  are  different  views  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  living  wage.  We  hold  that  the  minimum  guar- 
anteed to  any  worker  should  be  a  home  with  suffi- 
cient furniture  to  make  it  comfortable;  with  means 
for  sufficient  food  and  heat,  insurance  against  sick- 
ness, old  age,  accident,  unemployment,  and  the  loss 
of  life;  and  he  should  be  guaranteed  sufficient 
means  to  have  some  of  the  pleasures  of  life.  We 
support  the  view  expressed  by  President  Harding  on 
May  23,  1921,  when  he  declared  that  'The  lowest 
wage  paid  must  be  enough  for  comfort  and  to  in- 
suie  that  the  struggle  for  existence  shall  not  crowd 
out  the  things  purely  worth  living  for,  and  should 
provide  for  amusement,  recreation,  and  saving.' 
Since  that  time  many  prominent  men  have  taken 
similar  position  and  are  outspoken  against  wage 
reductions.  Several  months  ago,  President  Hoover 
called  a  conference  of  representatives  of  large  em- 
ployers of  labor  and  representatives  of  labor  for  the 
purpose  of  formulating  some  plan  to  be  followed 
for  the  safe  conduct  of  the  national  welfare  through 
the  depression. 


"It  was  agreed  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
workers  must  not  be  reduced  by  the  slashing  of 
wages." 

If  a  firm  employing  1,200  persons  should  adopt 
a  six-hour  day  instead  of  the  eight  hours  now  gen- 
erally in  vogue  there  would  be  work  for  600  mare 
individuals,  Mr.  Canfield  pointed  out, 

"Think  of  the  increased  buying  power  if  firms 
throughout  the  nation  would  adopt  this  policy,"  he 
said.  "Business  would  be  better  in  every  state  in 
the  union  if  the  number  of  persons  employed  could 
be  increased  by  one-third. 

"Trades  where  the  wages  are  now  low  could  not 
absorb  the  cost  of  shortening  the  working  day  by 
two  hours.  It  would  not  promote  public  welfare  if 
the  man  earning  40  cents  an  hour  were  forced  to 
reduce  his  weekly  income  to  $14.40  by  introduction 
of  the  six-hour  day;  but  the  man  earning  $1.50  an 
hour  the  year  round  can  sacrifice  a  reasonable  por- 
tion of  the  two  hours  a  day  for  his  income  would 
still  be  sufficient  to  insure  good  living  conditions." 

Albert  Stewart,  statistician  for  the  United  States 
Labor  bureau,  has  advocated  the  six-hour  day  for 
some  time,  Mr.  Canfield  pointed  out.  Shorter  work- 
ing days  have  also  been  seriously  considered  by  nu- 
merous union  groups  as  a  means  of  providing  em- 
ployment for  larger  numbers  of  men — but  the  an- 
nual income  must  be  kept  up  if  there  is  a  market 
for  goods  manufactured. 

"Industry  and  labor  alike  are  challenged,"  Mr. 
Canfield  said.  "Workmen  denied  the  opportunity 
to  earn  a  living  wage  for  their  families  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  patient — to  philosophize  over  condi- 
tions. They  want  work  and  unless  they  are  pro- 
vided with  means  of  meeting  their  needs  the  nation 
as  a  whole  must  suffer. 

"Industry  must  have  a  market  for  its  products. 
If  that  is  lacking  industry  cannot  provide  the  work- 
man with  a  job. 

"Surely,  in  this  great  nation  with  its  high  stand- 
ards of  education,  the:  e  are  brains  enough  in  in- 
dustry and  in  the  ranks  of  labor  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Working  together  they  can  make  a  market 
by  making  jobs — and  keep  those  jobs  by  maintain- 
ing the  market." 

 0  

Johnny  goes  up  to  him  and  says,  "Have  you  cor- 
rected our  exam  papers  yet,  Prof?"  And  the  old 
boy  smiles  at  Johnny  and  says,  "No,  but  I  have  them 
here  now.  I'll  correct  them  one  by  one  and  as  yours 
is  finished  you  may  come  up  and  get  it  and  then 
pass  out." — Notre  Dame  Juggler. 
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Green  Says  Forbes's  Wage  Cut  Charge  Is  False; 
Renews  A.  F.  of  L.  Pledg  To  Resist  Pay  Slashes 


Washington,  Sept.  24. — "No  greater  blow  than 
this  has  been  struck  against  the  forces  which  have 
been  and  are  now  serving  to  bring  about  the  return 
of  prosperity,"  declared  William  Green,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  a  statement 
characterizing  as  "morally  wrong  and  economically 
unsound"  the  10  per  cent  wage  cut  decreed  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation. 

He  charged  the  steel  corporations  with  violating 
the  pledge  they  gave  to  President  Hoover  to  main- 
tain wages  during  the  depression,  insisted  that 
Labor  had  kept  its  pledge,  and  contrasted  the  liberal 
dividends  the  corporations  have  paid  to  their  stock- 
holders with  their  indefensible  action  in  reducing 
the  living  standards  of  their  employes. 

President  Green's  statement  follows: 

"The  reduction  in  wages  imposed  and  literally 
forced  upon  the  employes  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  and  by  other  steel  corporations  is  mor- 
ally wrong  and  economically  unsound.  No  greater 
blow  than  this  has  yet  been  struck  against  forces 
which  have  been  and  now  are  sei  ving  to  bring  about 
a  return  of  prosperity. 

"The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  violated  a 
solemn  promise  which  it  made  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation  when  it  assured  the  President  of  the  United 
States  along  with  a  number  of  other  large  employ- 
ing interests  that  during  this  distressing  period  of 
unemployment  wages  would  be  maintained.  This 
great  coiiDoration  has  now  broken  its  promise.  In 
shai-p  contrast  to  this  action.  Labor  has  discharged 
its  obligation  and  maintained  the  pledge  which  it 
made  to  the  President. 

Workers'  Buying  Power  Reduced 

"It  is  stated  that  this  10  per  cent  reduction  forced 
upon  the  employes  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration will  mean  a  saving  to  this  great  financial 
concern  of  $25,000,000.  That  means  that  the  em- 
ployes of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  will 
have  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  less  to  spend. 
They  will  buy  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  less 
goods.  Their  purchasing  power  will  be  twenty-five 
million  dollars  less. 

"This  will  reduce  the  volume  of  sales  for  manu- 
factured goods  in  an  amount  corresponding  to  the 
reduction  in  wages  which  the  employes  of  the 
United  States  Steel  CoiiDoration  are  forced  to  accept. 
Can  reasonable-minded  people  believe  that  a  return 
•  ■  prosperity  will  be  accelerated  through  a  reduc- 
1  of  the  buying  power  of  one  section  of  the 


masses  of  the  people  amounting  to  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  dollars? 

'  This  action  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion seems  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  old  story;  em- 
ployers of  labor  know  one  thing  and  that  is  to  re- 
duce wages  when  economic  depressions  come  upon 
us.  That  seems  to  be  their  solution  for  unemploy- 
ment and  they  seem  to  regard  it  as  their  remedy 
for  economic  distress. 

U.  S.  Steel  Dividends 

"While  reading  the  announcement  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  that  it  proposed  to  force  a 
reduction  in  wages  of  10  per  cent  beginning  October 
1,  one  is  reminded  of  the  fact  that  in  June,  1927, 
not  so  very  long  ago,  this  corporation  declared  a  40 
per  cent  stock  dividend.  It  also  paid  cash  dividends 
amounting  to  I6O14  per  cent  during  the  period  be- 
tween April  1,  1901,  and  December  31,  1930. 

"While  paying  these  stock  dividends  and  these 
huge  cash  dividends  it  created  a  huge  reserve 
fund  out  of  which  dividends  have  been  paid 
thus  far  during  the  continued  period  of  unemploy- 
ment which  now  exists.  It  seems  to  be  the  policy 
of  this  great  corporation,  as  it  is  of  many  others,  to 
distribute  earnings  most  generously  among  its 
stockholders  and  its  high  paid  chief  executives  dur- 
ing periods  of  prosperity,  and  reduce  the  wages  of 
its  employes  during  periods  of  adversity.  Why 
did  it  not  share  with  its  employes  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  sum  represented  in  this  large  stock  divi- 
dend and  cash  dividends  in  the  shape  of  increased 
wages  when  conditions  were  prosperous? 

Bethlehem's  Dividend  Record 

"The  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  followed  the 
announcement  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion by  declaring  that  a  reduction  in  wages  equal 
to  the  amount  imposed  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Coi-poration  will  be  forced  upon  the  employes  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Coi-poration. 

"This  is  the  corporation  which,  according  to  the 
court  records  made  public  during  the  hearing  of  the 
merger  proposal  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube 
Company  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation, 
paid  to  its  corporation  off'icers  bonuses  amounting 
to  $25,150,000  during  the  period  between  the  years 
1918  and  1930.  The  salary  and  bonus  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  averaged 
$826,000  annually.  Besides,  the  records  show  that 
this  corporation  declared  a  stock  dividend  amount- 
ing to  200  per  cent  upon  class  B  common  stock  in 
February,  1917,  and  dividends  to  the  stockholders 
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amounting  to  $133,000,000  in  the  period  between 
1918  and  1930. 

High  Tariff  Beneficiaries 

"Again,  these  steel  corporations  which  are  arbi- 
trarily reducing  the  wages  of  their  employes  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  a  very  high  protective  tariff. 

"They  are  protected  against  competition  from 
abroad.  The  American  market  for  the  sale  of  their 
products  is  their  own.  They  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
these  special  privileges  granted  by  the  Government 
upon  the  pretense  that  they  must  be  given  them  as 
a  protection  to  wages  and  wage  earners. 

"The  protective  tariff  is  based  upon  the  theory 
that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  American 
wage  standard,  American  wages  and  the  American 
standard  of  living.  If  these  corporations  became  the 
beneficiaries  of  a  high  protective  tariff  in  order  to 
protect  wages,  then  it  seems  reasonable  that  since 
they  accepted  this  favor  and  reduced  wages,  the  tar- 
iff schedule  should  be  reduced  and  the  special  favors 
accorded  them  by  the  Government  withdrawn. 

"It  is  unfair  to  expect  that  the  American  people 
will  throw  around  these  specially  favored  industries 
a  wall  of  tariff  protection  when  they  behold  these 
great  corporations  engaged  in  a  policy  of  reducing 
wages,  forcing  down  the  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing, compelling  working  people  to  sacrifice  still  fur- 
ther the  necessaries  of  life. 

Pledge  to  President  Broken 

"The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  these 
other  corporations  which  have  announced  reduction 
in  wages  have  subjected  themselves  to  the  charge 
that  through  the  imposition  of  a  reduction  in  wages 
upon  their  employes  they  have  broken  a  solemn 
pledge  which  they  made  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  wages,  and  by  their  action  have 
contributed  to  the  development  of  social  unrest  and 
industrial  discontent. 

"As  one  American  citizen  having  at  heart  the 
interests  of  the  Nation,  concerned  over  the  preser- 
vation of  our  free  institutions  and  as  a  spokesman 
of  the  organized  workers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  I  protest  most  vigorously  against  what  I 
regard  as  the  idefensible  action  of  these  steel  cor- 
porations in  their  determination  to  enforce  a  10  per 
cent  reduction  in  wages  upon  their  employes. 

"The  press  reports  Assistant  Secretary  Julius 
Klein  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  as  having 
said  that  'There  will  be  hell  to  pay  throughout  the 
United  States  in  the  event  of  a  general  wage  reduc- 
tion'. I  am  not  sure  that  Assistant  Secretary  Klein 
has  been  correctly  quoted,  but  it  is  my  honest,  sin- 
cere opinion,  arrived  at  after  deliberate  and  calm 
consideration,  that  whether  this  prediction  of 
Assistant  Secretary  Klein  may  or  may  not  come 


true,  the  fact  is  that  it  ought  to  be  a  logical  outcome 
of  the  wage-cutting  policies  pursued  by  the  highly 
protected  employing  corporations  of  the  Nation." 

 o  

Then  She  Can  Name  the  Day 

Dinah — Is  you  made  all  yo'  'rangements  foh  yo' 
weddin'  ? 

Mandy — Not  quite.  I'se  got  to  buy  a  trooso,  an' 
rent  a  house  an  'get  my  husband  a  job,  an'  get 
some  regular  washin'  work  to  do.  An'  when  them's 
done  Ah  kin  name  the  happy  day. 

DREAMING? 

Last  night  I  dreamt  that  the  Volstead  Act  had 
been  amended,  permitting  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  beer.  Immediately  400,000  carpenters,  painters, 
electricians,  plumbers,  steamfitters,  bricklayers  and 
laborers  went  to  work  building  and  refitting  brew- 
eries, hotels  and  restaurants  and  beer  gardens. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  brewery  truck 
drivers,  vatmen,  coopers,  coppersmiths  and  brewery 
workers  were  hired.  Bottle  blowers,  cork  makers, 
barrel  makers,  printers  and  labelers  were  engaged 
by  the  thousands.  Salesmen,  clerks,  bookkeepers 
and  stenographers  were  hired  by  the  thousands. 

Thousands  of  farmers  were  leaving  the  city  to 
return  to  till  the  soil  and  raise  hops,  barley  and 
grain,  which  were  in  great  demand.  Fifty  thous- 
and musicians  went  to  work  in  the  beer  gardens 
and  200,000  unemployed  cooks,  waiters  and  waitress- 
es were  putting  on  their  aprons.  The  country 
hummed  with  industry.  There  was  a  maximum  of 
unemployment.  The  tax  secured  from  the  sale  of 
beer  was  placed  in  a  fund  to  be  used  for  an  Old  Age 
Pension  system. 

Millions  of  dollars  wasted  upon  forcing  the  Vol- 
stead Law  was  used  to  increase  the  wages  of  under- 
paid government  employes. 

I  was  awakened  by  1,000,000  bootleggers  holding 
a  protest  meeting  in  front  of  my  house. 

JOHN  J.  KEARNEY, 
East  Boston,  Mass. 

 o  

Start  oiling  up  your  thinking  apparatus  and  get 
it  in  working  trim  for  next  year.  Remember  a 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  whole  House  of 
Representatives,  and  one-third  of  the  U.  S.  Senate 
are  to  be  elected  at  that  time.  Get  ready  to  cast 
a  vote  that  will  count  for  something.  It  usually 
takes  six  months  or  more  for  qualified  foreigners 
to  get  naturalization  papers.  Better  start  right 
now. 
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AN  APPRECIATION 
"Turn  again  then  unto  thy  rest,  Oh  my  soul, 
For  the  Lord  hath  rewarded  thee."— Psalm  CXVI-7. 

The  family  of  the  late  Edward  N.  Kelley,  2d  In- 
teiTiational  Vice  President,  desire  to  voice  their 
thanks  and  gratefulness  to  the  various  Labor 
Unions,  Societies,  Associations  and  individuals  who, 
in  their  great  grief,  conveyed  to  them  their  sym- 
pathy and  condolences.  The  innumerable  messages 
of  personal  consolation,  and  the  intense  desire  of 
all  friends  to  lessen  the  shock  of  his  sudden  demise, 
acted  as  balm  to  our  weary  minds  and  stricken 
hearts. 

To  the  International  Officers  of  the  Wood,  Wire 
and  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union,  to  the  per- 
sonal office  force;  friends  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who 
accompanied  his  body  to  Boston,  we  extend  our  sin- 


cere thanks;  to  friends  from  far  places  who  sent 
us  messages  or  spiritual  bouquets,  namely: 
Boston  Building  Trades  Council 
Boston  Master  Plasterers'  Association 
Charles  J.  Case,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Local  72,  Boston,  Mass. 
Local  142,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Local  123,  Brockton,  Mass. 
Local  46,  New  York  City 
Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers 
Wm.  J.  McSorley,  International  President 
Terry  Ford,  International  Secretary-Treasurer 
Friends  and  Neighbors  of  Medford,  Mass. — and 
to  the  various  Organizations  and  Individuals 
who,  by  word  or  token,  remembered  us  in 
our  affliction — our  appreciation  and  thanks. 

In  the  days  that  lie  before  us  in  the  future  years, 
your  tender  sympathy  and  gracious  help  to  us  in 
our  bereavement  will  be  a  consolation  and  serve  to 
strengthen,  uphold  and  sustain  us  in  our  irrepar- 
able loss. 

Sincerely, 

(Signed)    ANNIE  L.  KELLEY  SHEERIN 
AND  FAMILY, 
WILLIAM  M.  KELLEY, 
JUSTIN  A.  KELLEY. 

843  Fellsway, 

Medford,  Massachusetts. 

 0  

NOTICE  TO  SECRETARIES 
In  view  of  the  unsettled  conditions  prevailing  in 
banks  throughout  the  country,  I  deem  it  advisable 
to  request  that,  in  the  future,  all  remittances  be  sent 
to  Headquarters  in  the  form  of  post  office  money 
orders. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  a  number  of  cashier's 
checks  and  certified  checks  were  returned  because 
the  banks  on  which  they  were  drawn  had  failed.  The 
local  unions  which  issued  these  checks  had  to  make 
them  good  by  sending  a  second  remittance  to  cover 
them. 

The  only  way  in  which  these  locals  can  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  money  is  by  filing  claim  with  the  re- 
ceivers of  the  bank  for  the  amount  of  the  check.  It 
usually  takes  a  long  time  to  collect  such  claims  and 
they  are  generally  paid  on  a  percentage  basis,  the 
full  amount  seldom  being  recovered. 

Post  office  money  orders  are  therefore  the  safest 
form  of  remittance  at  the  present  time  and  it  is  to 
your  advantage  to  use  them. 

Fraternally  yours. 

TERRY  FORD, 
General  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Big  business  is  the  genesis  of  racketeering. 

A  famed  liberal  professor  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  so  informed  social  science  students  in  a 
campus  lecture  on  "Politics,  Police,  Press  and 
Crime." 

"The  social  order  is  shot  through  with  racketeer- 
ing," he  said.  "Racketeering  goes  back  to  the  time 
big  business  emerged  from  the  status  of  little  busi- 
ness. It  has  been  practiced  constantly  with  and 
without  violence  ever  since. 

"Crime  is  inseparable  from  our  business  civiliza- 
tion that  is  dependent  on  the  profit  motive.  Busi- 
ness is  responsible  for  much  that  is  called  crime, 
though  business  as  such  seldom  is  punished  or  gets 
much  publicity  for  its  connection  with  crime." 

The  beginning  of  Chicago's  crime  wave,  which 
has  been  a  circulation  boom  to  the  newspapers  here, 
dates,  he  pointed  out,  from  the  city's  notorious  cir- 
culation war,  when  the  newspapers  hired  sluggers, 
even  killers,  and  formed  gangs  to  beat  down  com- 
petition. 

"Other  large  business  organizations,  as  well  as 
the  newspapers,  have  had  occasion  to  use  violence 
in  their  competitions,"  Lovett  mentioned. 

As  for  corrupt  politics,  big  business  also  bears 
the  onus,  he  pointed  out,  for  politics  is  dominated 
by  big  business. 

Touching  on  third-degree  and  other  police  prac- 
tices, the  educator  told  the  students  that  it  is  "the 
poor  who  suffer  most  from  police  injustice.  Inno- 
cent or  guilty,  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  almost 
unlimited  power  of  the  police  over  them.  It  is  from 
wealthy  law-breakers  that  tribute  comes." 

 0  

SHOW  THIS  TO  YOUR  NON-UNION  BROTHER 

If  your  non-union  brother  tries  to  show  you  that 
the  Labor  Union  is  "all  bunk,"  that  it  was  merely 
organized  to  give  fat  jobs  to  the  officials,  that  it  is 
not  helping  the  worker  in  point  of  wages,  hours  and 
wholesome  working  conditions,  show  him  what  the 
American  Forces  of  Labor  had  to  contend  with  and 
were  doing  back  in  eighteen-eighty-nine,  when  the 
eighth  A.  F.  of  L.  Convention  was  held  in  Boston; 
and  then  show  him  what  the  Am.erican  Forces  of  La- 
bor are  doing  now.  Your  non-union  brother  will 
have  to  admit  that  his  working  conditions  have  been 
'lettered  tremendously  because  of  the  existence  and 
the  activities  of  the  American  Forces  of  Labor;  and 
he  should  be  able  to  believe  that  he  owes  it  to  the 
American  Forces  of  Labor  to  be  one  of  its  members. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.,  in  eighteen-eighty-nine,  had  a 
membership  of  two  hundred  thousand.  Its  purpose 
was  misunderstood  and  the  workers'  right  to  or- 
ganize  was   hotly   challenged   in   every  quarter. 


"Unions  interfere  with  the  right  of  a  man  to  run  his 
own  business,"  was  the  popular  cry. 

The  unions  were  then  discussing  an  eight-hour 
day.  The  ten  and  eleven-hour  day  was  the  rule  and 
longer  hours  were  not  uncommon.  Company  script 
and  orders  on  company  stores  were  used  for  wages 
in  mining  and  other  industries. 

Safety  and  sanitation  in  industry  were  unknown. 
Workmen's  compensation  was  a  dream  and  employes 
accepted  the  common  law — assumed  risk  contribu- 
tory negligence  and  the  fellow  servant  theory.  These 
defenses  by  the  employer  made  it  almost  impossible 
to  secure  damages  for  injury  or  loss  of  life. 

The  various  states  were  beginning  to  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  the  system  of  secret  ballot- 
ing in  popular  elections.  Adoption  of  the  Australian 
ballot  ended  the  herding  of  employes  in  long  lines 
on  election  day  that  they  could  be  more  easily 
watched  in  casting  ballots  marked  by  the  employer. 

Free  text  books  and  compulsory  education  laws 
were  unknown  and  trade  unionists  were  urging  the 
establishment  of  Federal  and  State  labor  depart- 
ments to  collect  statistics  and  to  further  mediation 
and  arbitration  in  industrial  disputes. 

Safety  appliances  were  not  discussed.  There  was 
no  sentiment  against  convict  labor  and  nation-wide 
wage  reductions  was  the  inile  in  business  depres- 
sions, which  were  considered  beyond  man's  control. 
Economists  insisted  that  wages  were  set  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  and  that  high  wages  increased 
production  costs.  , 

The  unions  were  pleading  for  rigid  exclusion  of 
Chinese  who  were  flooding  the  West  Coast.  Aliens 
were  imported  to  break  strikes.  The  State  Militia 
were  used  to  intimidate  strikers  and  armies  of  pri- 
vate detectives  were  assembled  with  the  aid  of  pub- 
lic officials  during  large  industrial  disputes. 

The  unions  were  tolerated,  but  not  accepted.  They 
had  no  chain  of  benefits,  no  newspapers,  no  salaried 
officials,  no  homes  for  the  aged.  They  met  in  dingy 
back  rooms  and  they  owned  no  office  buildings. 

Their  theory  of  non-partisan  political  action 
amused  a  nation  gripped  by  frenzied  partisanship, 
that  ignored  the  purpose  of  government  and  brazenly 
declared:  "To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils."  No 
"practical"  man  advocated  municipal  o\vnership. 
Public  corporations,  like  railroads,  considered  they 
were  under  no  obligations  to  the  people. 

It  was  an  era  of  rampant  individualism,  with 
workers  considered  no  part  of  the  social  organism. 
Employers  were  referred  to  as  "good  men  bacause 
they  give  work  to  the  poor." 

Organized  labor  has  led  in  the  struggle  to  estab- 
lish other  social  concepts.  Its  success  is  shown  by 
the  difference  between  Boston  in  eighteen-eighty- 
nine  and  Vancouver  in  nineteen-thirty-one. 
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LETTING  THE  RICH  ESCAPE  FROM  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT RELIEF  COST 

Unemployment  will  not  be  met  by  employment, 
during  this  coming  winter. 

Unemployment  will  have  to  be  met,  therefore,  by 
relief. 

And  unemployment  rehef  is  a  question  of  money. 

Where  is  the  money  to  come  from?  That,  for 
months,  has  been  the  problem. 

Mr.  V.'alter  Gifiord  has  been  appointed  for  the 
pui-pose  Oi  seeing  to  it  that  this  question  is  kept  on 
the  basis  cf  local  action. 

This  means:  not  state  resources,  but  city  and 
tov\n  resou:ces. 

The  assumption  is,  that  Mr.  GifFord  is  one  of  the 
class  that  has  the  money.  And  that  he  will  be  able 
to  see  that  the  money  is  forthcoming. 

The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  GifFord's  class  has  hitherto 
very  successfully  side-stepped  such  burdens  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

That  is  the  reason  why  they  have  the  money, 
now. 

Can  a  leopard  change  its  spots? 

Rather,  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  leopard  that 
wanted  to  change  its  spots? 

That  breed  of  leopard  is  rather  proud  of  its 
"spots." 

S:        *        *  * 

V.  hy  this  insistence,  that  unemployment  relief 
must  be  local? 

Be  assured,  it  is  not  because  of  the  superior  qual- 
ity of  such  relief. 

Local  administration  of  relief  is,  of  course,  effi- 
cient. 

But  local  resources  of  relief  funds  have  proven 
to  be  hamstrung  before  they  get  started. 

The  present  federal  administration — Mr.  Mellon, 
Mr.  Hoover  et  al. — are  committed  to  a  politico-eco- 
nomic program  of  as  little  taxation  as  may  be. 

This  with  an  eye — two  eyes — on  the  coming  na- 
tional election. 

To  secure  the  money,  from  the  places  where  the 
money  is  definitely  known  to  be,  means  very  sim- 
ply: income  taxation  in  the  higher  brackets. 

Mr.  GifFord  lives  in  the  higher  brackets. 

If  the  money  comes  at  all — if  there  is  adequate 
relief — and  does  not  come  from  these  high  brackets, 
it  will  come  from  the  lower  bi'ackets. 

Largely,  it  has  been  coming  from  below  the  place 

here  the  brackets  are. 

There  have  been  some  notable  exceptions.  Count 
M.m! 

*    *    *  * 

Now,  it  so  happens,  that  most  of  the  votes  in  this 
oming  national  election  are  going  to  come  from 
e  phice  below  the  brackets. 


The  managers  of  this  unemployment  relief  fund, 
on  the  other  hand,  know  that  their  campaign  funds 
must  come  from  the  brackets — way  up. 

They  are  planning  to  use  the  money  in  the  cam- 
paign fund — from  the  brackets — to  hypnotize  the 
voters — down  below  the  brackets,  into  forgetting 
about  the  "local  relief"  for  the  unemployment — 
that  is  not  going  to  "relieve." 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  fool  the  fellows  up  in  the 
brackets. 

But  it  has  usually  been  possible  to  fool  the  fel- 
lows below  the  brackets. 

And  anyhow,  somehow,  after  all,  it  is  rather  ex- 
pected that  by  the  time  we  get  around  to  November, 
1932,  there  will  not  be  so  much  unemployment,  and 
the  administration — Mr.  Mellon,  Mr.  Hoover  et  al. — 
will  be  able  to  "point  with  pride"  to  the  unemploy- 
ment that  was — formerly. 

:;:        if        *  >:-. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  organized  labor  will 
have  an  organized  memory  of  what  took  place  in 
the  winter  of  1931-1932. 

In  either  case — in  any  case — both  of  the  old  par- 
ties will  have  had  their  campaign  contributions 
from  the  upper  brackets. 

Otherwise  there  will  be  no  campaign  worth  talk- 
ing about. 

Unemployment  will  be  off  the  front  page,  by  that 
time. 

At  least,  we  hope  so. 

We  all  seem  to  be  in  better  health,  anyway,  on 
account  of  our  dieting. 

That  is  what  the  Public  Health  Service  told  Mr. 
Hoover. 

And  nothing  is  going  to  be  done  that  will  jeop- 
ardize the  public  health. 

*     *  * 

This  newspaper  puts  the  blame  for  unemployment 
upon  industry  and  those  who  have  looted  industry 
through  low  wages  and  huge  profits  drained  off 
either  through  super-imposed  financial  structures  or 
some  other  fancy  device  of  which  there  are  many. 

But  unemployment  relief  is  being  dragged  into 
politics. 

Those  who  make  of  this  issue  a  political  football 
are  likely  to  suffer  from  the  rebound,  if  there  is  an 
organized  memory. 

THESE  ARE  GREAT  DAYS  TO  KEEP  YOUR 
EYES  OPEN! 

 o  

Swatted  It 

Owner  of  small  car  (who  has  crashed  with  a 
truck) — "But  couldn't  you  see  me  coming?" 

Truck-driver — "I  thought  it  was  a  fly  on  the  wind- 
shield."— Optimist. 
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BUSINESS  WAS  BAD  300  YEARS  AGO 
This,  we  are  told,  is  the  Age  of  Business.  Never 
before  have  men,  women  and  children  acted  so  uni- 
versally to  flaming  headlines  on  any  subject  in  the 
world  with  the  one  question:  What  will  it  do  to 
business? 

Yet  when  the  16th  Century  business  men  of  Eu- 
rope heard  about  Queen  Elizabeth's  rejection  of  a 
suitor,  a  Spanish  King's  bankruptcy,  a  war  in  Flan- 
ders, an  astronomical  portent  in  the  skies,  they 
thought  no  less  promptly  about  what  would  happen 
to  the  market. 

They  read  no  headlines.  News  was  the  preroga- 
tive of  kings,  of  princes  of  the  church  and  of  only 
such  commoners  as  the  Fuggers,  whose  great  bank- 
ing house  was  powerful  enough  to  run  its  own  news 
service,  very  like  a  modern  telegraphic  service. 

The  House  of  Fugger  compares  with  the  biggest 
banking  concerns  today.  Its  assets  totaled  16,000,- 
000  gulden  at  one  time;  and  in  addition  to  money- 
lending  it  owned  and  operated  mines,  it  controlled 
the  spice  trade  from  India,  it  ran  the  woolen  indus- 
try. Not  a  King  but  was  on  their  books  as  debtor. 
Fugger  money  elected  Charles  V  as  Holy  Roman  Em- 
peror in  1560;  it  waged  the  wars  of  Maximilian  and 
Charles,  and  Philip  II  and  it  was  through  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  Philip  following  the  fiasco  of  the  Armada, 
that  the  downfall  of  the  House  began. 

From  all  over  the  world,  paid  agents  of  the  House 
of  Fugger  wrote  the  news  to  Count  Fugger  at  Augs- 
burg, so  that  he  might  keep  his  fingers  on  the  pulse 
of  European  trade.  Threats  of  war,  court  gossip, 
miracles,  shipwrecks,  the  burning  of  heretics,  bank- 
ruptcies, the  fall  of  governments  and  moratoriums 
jostle  one  another  in  the  pages  of  this  extraordinar- 
ily pungent  record  of  the  period  1568-1605,  only  re- 
cently made  available  by  Victor  von  Klarwill  from 
the  360,000  pages  of  manuscript  in  Vienna.  Al- 
ways you  will  find  these  letter-writers  looking  on 
events  with  a  business-weather  eye — and  usually  a 
gloomy  one. 

 o  

We  quickly  forget  those  things  which  are  un- 
pleasant to  remember.  Probably  for  that  simple 
reason  more  than  any  other  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
not  one  out  of  ten  "men  in  the  street"  can  recall 
any  incident  or  detail  of  the  nation's  serious  busi- 
ness depression  of  1907,  more  aptly  termed  in  those 
days,  "panic." 

But  aside  from  the  fact  that  we  shrug  off  the 
memories  of  the  unpleasant,  it  must  be  true  too 
that  in  any  form  of  reconstruction  work  we  fig- 
uratively roll  up  our  sleeves,  and  once  having  plunged 
into  the  new  work  literally  have  no  time  to  dwell  upon 
the  thought  of  the  ruin  left  behind. 


Once  the  expected  revival  of  normal  business  con- 
ditions gets  on  its  way  there  will  be  a  general  spirit 
of  activity,  and  once  in  it,  it  is  probable  that  we 
will  have  no  moments  in  which  to  gaze  in  retro- 
spect upon  the  notion  of  a  bygone  sluggishness. 

Two  years  from  now  few,  if  any,  men  will  re- 
member even  the  high  spots  of  today's  depression. 

 o  

NOT  "BULL—" 
When  the  meeting's  called  to  order 

And  you  look  about  the  room 
You  are  sure  to  see  some  faces 

That  from  out  the  shadows  loom. 
They  are  always  at  the  meeting 

And  will  stay  until  it's  through. 
The  ones  that  I  refer  to 

Are  the  always  faithful  few. 

They  fill  the  many  offices 

And  are  always  on  the  spot, 
No  matter  what  the  weather, 

Be  it  cold  or  be  it  hot. 
It  may  be  dark  and  rainy, 

Still  they  are  tried  and  true. 
The  ones  that  you  rely  on 

Are  the  always  faithful  few. 

There  are  lots  of  worthy  members 

Who  will  come  when  in  the  mood. 
When  everything's  convenient. 

They  will  do  a  little  good. 
They're  a  factor  in  the  meeting 

And  are  necessary,  too. 
But  the  ones  who  never  fail  us 

Are  the  always  faitViful  few. 

It  may  be  daik  and  rainy, 

Whose  shoulder  at  the  wheel 
Keeps  the  inspiration  moving 

Without  a  halt  or  reel; 
What  would  be  the  fate  of  meetings 

Where  we  claim  so  much  to  do? 
They  surely  would  be  failures 
If  we  lacked  the  faithful  few. 

— Columbia  Typo.  Union  Bulletin. 

 0  

NOTICE 

Jack  Cunningham  of  New  York  City  has  a  letter 
for  H.  E.  Redmayne,  13312. 

 o  

STAY  AWAY  NOTICE 
Local  Union  No.  308,  New  York  City,  advises  that 
work  is  very  slow  at  this  time  and  there  ai  e  no  pros- 
pects for  this  winter. 
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This  stay-away  notice  was  sent  to  this  office  by 
the  Secretary  of  Lrocal  Union  No.  14  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.: 

POOR  TIME  TO  WANDER 

Residents  of  Rochester  who  are  considering  look- 
ing for  work  elsewhere ;  unemployed  of  other  places, 
city  or  country,  who  contemplate  coming  here — this 
is  a  poor  time  to  test  the  theory  that  "beyond  the 
distant  horizon  lie  greener  fields." 

William  N.  Doak,  Secretary  of  Labor,  asking  the 
unemployed  not  to  migrate  to  population  centers 
after  reports  were  received  by  him  that  thousands 
of  men  and  women  are  doing  so,  sounds  a  warning 
that  is  applicable  here. 

Jobs  are  very  little  more  numerous  than  they 
have  been  in  recent  months.  Although  the  outlook 
has  brightened,  there  is  going  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
emergency  relief  required  this  Winter  under  any 
circumstances. 

Rochester  and  other  communities  will  have  all 
that  they  can  do  to  look  after  their  OWN  for  a 
while.  This  is  a  good  time  for  the  unemployeyd  to 
stay  in  their  home  localities — near  relatives  and 
friends. 

 0  

CORRECTION 

Suspensions  of  Brothers  Antonio  Manganaro, 
8210  and  John  Moore,  6471,  published  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  were  reported  in  error  by  the  former 
secretary  of  Local  Union  No.  308  and  the  brothers 
are  in  good  standing  as  heretofore. 

 0  

Through  eiTor  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
Local  Union  No.  353,  Brother  Victor  R.  Stone- 


breaker,  36056,  became  suspended  and  said  sus- 
pension published  in  the  September  issue  has  now 
been  cancelled. 

 0  

Brother  Leo  Forgue,  17442,  was  listed  under 
"Suspensions  for  Working  Unfair"  in  the  October 
issue  in  error.  Local  Union  No.  110  fined  him 
$50.00  and  his  name  should  have  appeared  under 
"Fines  and  Assessments." 

 0  

Brother  Lorenzo  Raiche,  32980,  has  been  paid  up 
in  Local  Union  No.  315  right  along  and  as  he  be- 
came suspended  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  sus- 
pension published  in  the  October  issue  has  been 
cancelled. 

 o  

DUES  BOOKS  LOST 

Kindly  notify  Headquarters  or  the  respective 
local  secretaries  if  you  find  any  of  these  lost  dues 


books : 

Local       Name  Membership  No. 

24  Walter  Rufus  Griggs   19942 

42  Thomas  Roger  Donnelly   35478 

73  Charles  Buford  Allton  -   2753 

74  Edward  Wallace  Byczek   24848 

74  Harold  LeRoy  Hurtt   28543 

81  Don  Chaplin  Osborn._   30282 

88  Fred  Albert  Erickson   27264 

108  Edward  Martin    19710 

308  CorneUus  Francis  Carboy   29090 

308  Edw.  Joseph  Donovan   25840 

308  Harry  Thomas  Kingston   22935 

308  Dominick  Victor  Peloso   34967 


IN  MEMO  1^1  AM 


46    George  Robert  Winters,  6025 

62    Charles  Frederick  Everhart,  4124 

74    William  Edward  Hughes,  4624 


74    Oscar  Julius  Nelson,  23747 
171    Charles  Alexander  Miller,  59 
209    Octave  Benjamin  Liesse,  10048 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  to  remove  from  our  midst.  Brother 
Charles  Alexander  ]\Iiller,  No.  59;  and 

WHEREAS,  Brother  Charles  Miller  was  a  true  and  loyal  member  of  our  local;  always  ready  to 
help  those  in  need  and  at  all  times  lending  every  effort  to  gain  the  rights  for  which  we  are  striving ;  there- 
fore be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  charter  of  Local  Union  No.  171  be  draped  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  and  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  International  office  for  publication  in  our  official  journal,  and  that 
we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  171  of  Lorain,  Ohio,  extend  to  his  mother  and  family  our  deepest 
mpathy  in  their  bereavement. 

D.  A.  MILLER, 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  Local  Union  No,  171. 
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MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  THEATRE,  DAVENPORT,  IO\X  A 
Work  being  done  by  members  of  Local  Union  J\o  197.     Reading,  left  to  right,  sitting:  Ray  Wilson, 
Jim  Gardner,  Lowry  Daley,  Harry  Karius,  E.  E.  ( Colonel )  Broberg,  Frank  Daley,  Lester  Risler.  Stand- 
ing:  J.  W.  (Jack)  Browser,  Foreman  on  the  job.    Boots  Gardner^  Jim  Gyles,  B.  R.  LeClair  of  the  Foster  & 
LeClair  Plaster  and  Lathing  Contractors. 


Married  Women  Should  Not  Be  Wage  Earners 


J  fully  realize  that  work  of  some  kind  is  very  nec- 
essary for  both  male  and  female;  but  with  mar- 
ried women  working  as  wage  earners  we  are  plung- 
ing ourselves  into  an  economic  condition  where  some 
have  plenty  and  to  spare  while  others  go  hungry. 

Some  married  women  with  husbands  out  of  work 
will  not  agree  with  me  as  to  the  above  statement; 
but  if  no  married  women  were  working  as  wage  earn- 
ers, perhaps  their  husbands  would  have  jobs  and  be 
working  now. 

In  voicing  my  sentiments  regarding  this  subject, 
I  will  adhere  to  past  experiences  and  observations. 

I  sincerely  believe  in  work,  and  it  is  necessary  for 
all  peoples  to  work,  as  the  devil  does  not  get  so  good 
a  chance  to  spoil  those  who  work.   But  to  make  our 


wives  competitors  in  this  age  and  time  is  not  good 
for  the  community  at  large,  though  it'  may  be  for 
the  individual  who  has  a  high-powered  wife  with 
plenty  of  ability. 

Who  are  the  working  wives  employed  in  jobs  of 
any  consequence?  They  are  wives  of  politicians 
who  have  the  influence,  the  time  and  the  knowledge 
to  get  them  good  positions. 

A  policeman  has  plenty  of  time  to  look  for  a  soft 
billet  for  his  wife.    A  fireman  has  the  same  chance. 

Any  man  with  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars 
per  month  has  no  right,  especially  in  these  times, 
to  have  his  wife  take  the  place  of  some  wage  earner. 
Such  a  condition  exists  in  this  apartment  house 
where  I  am  living. 
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It  is  true  that  we  live  in  a  free  country,  with  its 
inalienable  rights  and  bootleg  booze,  but  considera- 
tion for  others  should  hold  those  privileges  in  check. 

Our  postal  department  is  taking  steps  to  elimin- 
ate the  prospective  applications  of  married  women. 
Many  of  our  humane  business  men  do  not  employ 
married  women. 

It  is  all  wrong  that  a  married  woman  should  work 
as  a  wage  earner.  Her  duties  are  motherhood  and 
in  a  home.  God  knows,  that  is  enough.  In  my  early 
manhood  any  young  man  would  be  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  could  not  support  a  wife.  He 
would  be  considered  of  no  account  and  would  be 
shunned  by  his  neighbors. 

Now  conditions  are  different. 

Why?  Two  brides  and  bridegrooms  have  rented 
apartments  here  this  month.  All  four  of  them  have 
good  positions,  and  they  intend  to  continue  holding 
those  positions. 

I  do  not  know  that  they  will  continue  to  be  known 
by  their  maiden  names — the  ladies — where  they 
work,  but  I  do  know  of  others  here  who  pose  as  single 
girls  where  they  work. 

The  young  are  getting  too  speedy — too  much  auto- 
mobile, too  much  flying;  not  enough  log  cabin  and 
corn  bread;  too  much  wanting  to  start  where  father 
left  off. 

The  law  of  "survival  of  the  fittest"  is  being  en- 
forced by  the  law  of  the  "club  and  the  fang."  Get- 
ting theirs  while  the  getting  is  good. 

The  late  Jack  London,  in  his  "Call  of  the  Wild," 
gives  a  graphic  description  of  a  case  of  "dog  eat 
dog." 

During  this  depression  I  come  in  contact  with  hu- 
man beings  that  seem  to  have  no  heart  or  soul;  no 
thought  of  other  than  self;  no  thoughts  of  a  home 
and  family.  They  do  not  seem  to  know  what  "He 
is  my  brother"  means. 

Many  will  not  approve  of  these  thoughts,  but  they 
are  the  truth,  and  the  truth  is  the  thing  that  hurts. 

Do  you  realize  that  the  elimination  of  all  married 
women  wage  earners  would  cure  our  unemployment 
situation  ? 

The  reason  given  me  by  these  ladies  is,  "I  can- 
not get  the  things  I  want  unless  I  work." 

Some  people  getting  what  they  want,  and  others 
starving,  does  not  sound  like  we  were  following  the 
teachings  of  Christ.  This  is  not  only  a  religious 
weakness,  but  it  is  an  ecomonic  condition  of  dis- 
placement of  manpower  which  is  spreading  misery 
throughout  our  land. 

Contemplate  this  word  picture  and  pass  your  own 
judgment.  I  view  this  scene  each  morning  about  8 
o'clock  near  my  home.  The  man  passes  by  on  his 
way  to  work  (salary  $200).  The  mother  kisses  two 
little  boys  good-bye  as  she  leaves  them  at  the 


schoolhouse,  then  on  her  way  to  work  (salary, 
$150).  After  school  hours  the  little  boys  try  to 
sell  Liberty  magazines.  They  are  getting  by,  even 
though  you  are  hungry. 

Sure,  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  it. 

Do  you  think  that  is  the  way  an  American  home 
should  be  conducted? 

The  dire  necessity  which  compels  married  women 
to  work  during  sickness  of  the  husband  or  other 
misfortune  is  of  little  consequence.  But  the  em- 
ployment of  a  high-class  politician's  wife  to  displace 
some  bread  winner  is  morally  and  economically 
wrong. 

I  blame  dollars  for  nearly  all  our  ills.  It  is  true 
that  we  are  dominated  and  ruled  by  dollars,  and 
must  have  them  to  exist.  In  the  inception  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  married  wage  earner  dollars  were  the 
prime  issue,  for  they  could  be  hired  cheaper  than 
man. 

No  use  to  say  that  this  cannot  be  corrected.  Any- 
thing can  be  corrected  if  the  people  once  start  to 
use  their  brains. 

The  enforcement  of  our  laws  regarding  children 
of  school  age  who  are  working  as  wage  earners  would 
take  care  of  the  unemployment  situation. 

Humanity  must  get  away  from  the  control  of  dol- 
lars and  act  for  itself  in  the  interest  of  the  man, 
the  woman  and  the  child. 


PAY  CUTTING  EPIDEMIC  HITS  UNIONS 
LIGHTLY 

The  epidemic  of  wage  cutting  that  has  swept  the 
country  this  year  has  touched  very  lightly  the  ranks 
of  organized  labor. 

There  is  a  solid  reason  for  that.  When  workers 
are  organized  they  are  able  and  know  how  to  de- 
fend their  interests.  Workers  without  unions  to 
support  them  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  bosses. 

This  difference  is  strikingly  emphasized  in  a  re- 
port just  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

It  shows  that  organized  workers  were  gi-atifyingly 
successful  in  holding  their  hourly  wage  rates  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  May  15  last. 

The  bureau  reports  that  there  were  99  increases 
in  hourly  wage  rates  over  the  previous  12  months' 
period  in  30  important  trade  groups  in  40  localities. 
Only  39  decreases  were  reported  and  in  541  instances 
contracts  were  signed  at  prevailing  rates. 

 0  

Ex-capitalist — Why  a  lot  of  us  had  seats  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  a  year  ago,  and  now  look  at  us. 

Farmer — Yes,  and  many  of  us  had  seats  in  our 
pants  a  year  ago,  and  now — don't  look  at  us. — Cap- 
per's Weekly. 
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Lathers  and  Plasterers  Important  Craftsmen  for 
Reinforced  Super- Wall  Construction 

By  HARRY  J.  HAGEN 


^HE  various  building  trades  are  always  concerned 
with  the  introduction  of  new  ideas  or  methods 
for  construction  that  have  a  tendency  to  increase  oi- 
decrease  their  respective  part  of  the  work.  But  it 
is  of  particular  interest  to  building  craftsmen,  espe- 
cially the  lather  and  the  plasterer,  to  know  that 
standard  building  methods  and  materials  are  em- 
ployed in  the  new  system  of  REINFORCED  SU- 
PER-WALL CONSTRUCTION.  This  system,  which 
is  being  widely  introduced,  is  intended  to  overcome 
the  known  defects  of  the  present  much  used  type 
of  brick  veneer  construction. 

Brick  veneer  construction,  for  the  building  of 
medium  and  low  priced  homes,  is  widely  used  and 
is  gaining  in  popular  acceptance.  How  to  improve 
this  construction,  overcome  those  known  defects 
and  still  keep  construction  costs  low  were  the  prob- 
lems confronting  building  experts  and  authorities. 
Now  these  problems  are  solved.  Research  has 
shown  the  right  way  to  construct  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  the  home  inside  and  outside.  This  latest 
improvement  in  home  building  is  known  as  a  RE- 


INFORCED SUPER- WALL  CONSTRUCTION 
SYSTEM.  It  is  a  proven  system  which  gives  rein- 
forced brick  for  the  outside  walls  and  reinforced 
plaster  construction  for  the  inside  walls,  and,  in 
addition,  provides  water-proofing,  damp-proofing, 
positive  insulation,  is  vermin  proof,  fire  resistive, 
has  high  sound  resistance,  is  practical  and  ecomon- 
ical,  and  yet  only  standard  builders'  methods  and 
building  materials  are  employed. 

Building  craftsmen  know  that  ordinary  brick 
veneer  construction  leaves  an  open  space  between 
the  brickwork  and  the  sheathing.  It  has  been  the 
general  belief  that  this  open  space  provides  insula- 
tion quality.  However,  research  has  proven  that 
this  space  forms  a  flue  that  causes  a  draft  or  con- 
stant movement  of  air  which  actually  conducts  heat 
and  cold.  Brick  in  veneer  work  cannot  be  laid 
otherwise  against  the  sheathing  as  this  space  is 
known  to  the  bricklayer  as  finger  room  for  proper 
handling  and  alignment  of  the  brickwork. 

The  fire  pictures,  reproduced  herein,  show  an- 
other serious  defect  usually  found  in  standard  brick 
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veneer  construction,  which  is  the  lack  of  sufficient 
mortar  in  the  vertical  joints  of  the  brickwork. 
These  unfilled  vertical  joints  are  the  cause  of  con- 
siderable infiltration  of  air  and  penetration  of 
moisture. 

The  reinforced  super-wall  construction  system, 
which  actually  weather  proofs  and  strengthens  the 
home,  does  away  with  all  these  known  defects  of 
ordinary  brick  veneer  construction.  This  wall  con- 
sists of  studding  frame  work  erected  in  the  usual 


manner.  On  the  outside  a  welded  2"  x  2  '  wire  mesh 
reinforcement  with  a  heavy  paper  backing-  is  nailed 
to  the  studding  and  replaces  sheathing  boards.  The 
brick  are  laid  1"  away  from  the  reinforcement  and 
backing.  This  space  is  grouted  as  the  brick  are 
laid  with  brick  laying  mortar  which  becomes  rein- 
forced automatically  with  the  paper  backed  wire 
mesh.  The  heavy  water  resistant  backing  of  the 
wire  mesh  prevents  the  infiltration  of  air  and  moist- 
ure. The  outside  wall,  when  completed,  becomes  a 
monolithic  reinforced  slab — a  slab  consisting  of 
brick,  reinforced  mortar  and  waterproof  membrane 
backing,  all  bonded  together  to  give  reinforced  ma- 
sonry construction.  The  brick  is  built  into  the  slab 
and  the  mortar  worked  thoroughly  into  all  joints 
vertically  and  horizontally. 

The  reinforced  super-wall  is  the  same  thickness 


as  that  of  an  ordinary  brick  veneer  wall  over  wood 
frame  construction.  The  structural  value  of  this 
wall  has  been  proven  through  rigid  laboratory  tests 
and  through  actual  use  during  hunricane,  earth- 
quake and  every  kind  of  weather  conditions.  After 
the  outside  walls  are  finished,  a  mineral  wool  loose- 
fill  insulation  is  rapidly  placed  from  the  inside  by 
pressing  it  between  the  wood  studding.  This  loose- 
fill  insulation  does  not  settle,  sift  out,  decay  or  dis- 
integrate, is  as  permanent  as  rock,  and  will  outlast 
the  home  in  which  it  is  used.  It  is  also  vermin 
proof — rats,  mice  or  destructive  insects  cannot  eat 
it  or  nest  in  it.  This  insulation  material  is  like- 
wise placed  between  the  ceiling  joists  at  the  top 
floor  to  effect  roof  insulation.  Low  in  cost  in  com- 
parison with  other  insulation  materials,  loose-fill 
insulation  acts  as  a  fire  stop  by  filling  up  all  spaces, 
eliminating  air  currents  and  further  protects  the 
wood  frame  studding  from  fire  attack.  In  fact  the 
stud  framing  is  completely  surrounded  with  fire  re- 
sistive materials. 

The  interior  walls  and  ceilings  are  lathed  with  2  " 
wire  mesh  paper  backed  lath,  a  base  and  reinforce- 
ment for  interior  plaster.  This  modern  plaster  lath, 
when  plastered,  eliminates  all  lath,  joint  and  stud 
marks  —  retards  sound  —  prevents  infiltration  of 
moisture  and  air — greatly  reduces  the  tendency  of 
plaster  cracking — and  adds  structural  strength.  The 
entire  home,  inside  and  outside,  is  WTapped,  not 
only  with  efficient  insulating  materials,  but  is  also 
encased  with  a  complete  network  of  steel  wires 
which  acts  to  take  up  all  strains  and  stresses  in 
every  direction.  This  method  of  wall  reinforcement 
gives  the  home  walls  and  the  entire  structure  much 
greater  strength  than  the  ordinary  method  of 
brick  veneer  construction. 

This  latest  reinforced  wall  development  with  its 
usual  strengthening  and  weather  proofing  charac- 
teristics and  qualities,  compares  favorably  in  cost 
with  the  ordinary  method  of  brick  veneer  construc- 
tion, with  the  addition  of  the  loose-fill  insulation 
material.  Standard  building  materials  and  methods 
only  are  employed,  so  there  is  nothing  experimen- 
tal about  the  construction  method  or  materials. 
Proved  and  tested  by  leading  building  authorities, 
scientists,  and  by  actual  use,  the  REINFORCED 
SUPER-WALL  SYSTEM  is  a  definite  contribution 
toward  modern  home  building  construction,  and  is 
acclaimed  the  latest  and  best  building  development 
in  recent  years. 

 o  

A  virgin  forest  is  a  place  where  the  hand  of  man 
has  never  set  foot. — Virginia  Reel. 

 o  

Many  manufacturers  do  not  advertise  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  demand  advertised  products. 
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BAR-Z- METAL  LATH  PARTITIONS 


Partition  Erected  Ready  for  Plaster 


More  Work  for  Lathers 

A  new  product  is  now  being  put  on  the  market  never  heretofore  realized.  This  new  product  is 
ch  bids  fair  to  increase  the  use  of  Metal  Lath    known  as  the  Bar-Z-Partition  construction. 
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The  Engineers  of  the  ConsoUdated  Expanded 
Metal  Companies,  the  original  manufacturers  of  Ex- 
panded Metal  products,  set  forth  to  develop  a  type 
of  partition  construction  that  would  not  only  com- 
pete in  cost  with  the  so  called  masonry  construc- 
tion, but  at  the  same  time  overcome  the  many  dis- 
advantages that  had  been  encountered  in  the  use  of 
Metal  Lath  Partitions.  We  have  always  thought 
that  Hollow  Metal  Lath  Partitions  were  better  than 
block  or  other  types  of  masonry  construction,  but 
now  we  know  it  to  be  a  fact. 

In  the  few  months  since  the  introduction  of  this 
new  type  of  construction,  it  has  received  an  unusual 
reception  from  the  Building  Industry.  This  can 
mean  only  one  thing, — that  is,  if  HoIIom'  Metal  Lath 
Partitions  l^ecome  popular  they  will  create  plenty  of 
work  for  the  lathers  by  their  use  in  places  where 
the  masonry  type  of  partitions  are  now  being  speci- 
fied. This  is  not  only  true  in  the  larger  cities  where 
Metal  Lath  is  used  quite  extensively,  but  it  is  also 
true  in  smaller  communities  where  the  Metal  Lath- 
ers' work  is  rather  limited. 

The  following  interesting  fact  was  brought  out 
recently  in  the  preparation  of  estimates  of  a  Hotel 
Building  in  New  England.  The  estimate  for  the 
Metal  Lath  requirements  on  this  hotel  was  in  the 
amount  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  lathing  contractor,  Bar-Z-Partitions 
were  used  and  the  total  amount  of  materials  shipped 
on  this  job  was  six  thousand  dollars;  an  increase 
of  four  hundred  per  cent  in  the  use  of  Metal  Lath. 

This  partition  is  made  of  3i/i."  Bar-Z-Studs,  using 
Bar-Z-Studs  for  Track  at  floor  and  ceiling.  The  Studs 
are  held  together  by  our  Bar-Z-Shoes.  The  top  shoe, 
you  will  note,  is  three  inches  longer  than  the  shoe 
used  at  the  bottom  of  Stud. 

The  longer  shoe  at  the  top  for  the  reason  that  all 
rough  floors  are  not  true  or  level,  and  by  using  this 
shoe  it  saves  you  the  trouble  of  measuring  and  cut- 
ting every  Stud  the  exact  length. 

The  track  is  nailed  to  wood  or  concrete  floors  or 
ceilings  with  Steelcrete  Stub  Nails. 

Where  external  angles  are  formed,  Bar-X-Cor- 
ners  are  used.  These  corners  are  6 "  x  6"  bent  to  a 
right  angle.  In  forming  this  corner,  the  Studs 
must  be  placed  Si/i"  from  the  corner.  In  lathing, 
let  the  lath  lap  over  the  Stud  about  1 "  and  then  tie 
on  the  Bar-X-Corners — this  makes  a  very  stiff  and 
rigid  corner. 

Through  actual  experience  on  jobs,  the  3.4  Bar- 
Z-Lath  will  carry  24"  on  centers  on  partitions. 

For  sake  of  comparison,  let  us  take  the  2"  Solid 


Metal  Lath  Partition.  The  usual  method  of  con- 
structing this  type  of  partition  is  to  place  the  studs 
12"  on  centers  with  Metal  Lath  wired  to  one  side. 
By  the  use  of  the  new  Bar-Z-Partition  with  Studs 
spaced  24"  on  centers  and  the  Bar-X-Lath  wired  to 
both  sides,  a  double  faced  Metal  Lath  Partition  is 
constructed  with  the  same  number  of  ties  as  the  2  ' 
Solid  Partition. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  the  use  of  Bar-Z- 
Partitions.  The  lath  can  be  tied  on  either  side  by 
one  man.  As  you  know  in  the  old  2"  Solid  channel 
construction,  one  man  attached  the  lath  to  one  side 
of  the  stud ;  however,  to  place  the  lath  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  it  required  one  man  to  erect  the  lath  and 
one  man  to  push  the  wire  through  the  partition  on 
the  opposite  side  in  order  to  attach  the  lath.  An- 
other advantage  is  the  perforations  cut  in  the  web 
which  permit  the  running  of  water  pipes,  gas  pipes 
and  conduits  through  the  partitions  at  right  angle 
to  the  studs. 

The  rigidity  of  the  truss  studs  together  with  the 
reinforcing  quality  of  Bar-X-Lath,  produces  an 
unusual  strong  partition  with  studs  spaced  24"  on 
centers.  Recent  tests  conducted  on  this  partition 
proved  conclusively  that  it  produces  ultimate 
strength  equal  to  tile  or  gypsum  block  partitions  of 
the  same  thickness. 

Another  very  interesting  fact  is  the  sound  resist- 
ing quality  of  Bar-Z-Partitions.  A  recent  test  was 
conducted  by  Paul  E.  Sabin  of  the  Riverbank  Lab- 
oratories of  Geneva,  Illinois,  the  results  of  which 
we  quote: 

"A  Bar-Z-Partition  weighing  16  lbs.  per  square 
foot  has  the  same  sound  insulating  value  as  the 
clay  or  gypsum  wall  weighing  22  lbs.  per  square 
foot. 

Signed:   Paul  E.  Sabin, 
Riverbank  Laboratories." 

The  simplicity  of  parts  is  another  very  striking 
feature  of  this  construction.  Studs,  Bar-X-Lath, 
Shoes,  and  Tie  Wire  are  the  four  simple  elements 
that  go  into  the  making  of  Bar-X-Partitions.  This 
not  only  makes  easy  handling  but  guarantees  a  uni- 
form quality  of  workmanship. 

If  the  members  will  put  forth  the  same  effort  in 
the  development  of  this  new  partition  construction 
as  they  did  when  Metal  Comer  Bead  was  first  in- 
troduced, it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  in- 
creased amount  of  business  to  the  Metal  Lathing 
trade  that  this  construction  would  produce. 

A  booklet  showing  complete  construction  details 
has  been  sent  by  the  manufacturers  to  all  locals. 

 0  

Many  manufacturers  do  not  advertise  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  demnnd  advertised  products. 
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Five-Day  Week  Near,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Navy  Jahncke  Says 

Less  Work  Held  Only  Remedy  for  Machine's  Evils — Shorter  Hours,  with 
Present  High  Wages,  Alternative  to  Abandoning  Modem 
Methods,  Navy  Official  Says. 


'pHE  working  week  has  been  progressively  short- 
ened and  will  soon  reach  the  five-day  stage,  Ern- 
est Lee  Jahncke,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
told  the  State  Department  of  the  American  Legion 
in  convention  here. 

The  addres  was  in  effect  an  adoption  by  a  member 
of  the  Federal  administration  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  program  of  shorter  hours,  the  five- 
day  week  and  maintaining  of  present  high  wages— 
not  so  much  as  a  solution  of  the  existing  unemploy- 
ment problem  as  of  the  deeper  problems  presented 
by  the  invention  and  use  of  labor-saving  machinery. 

New  Methods  Oust  Men 

In  part  Mr.  Jahncke  said : 

"Avenues  of  research,  begun  under  pressure  of 
war-time  necessity,  resulted  in  new  methods  of  man- 
ufacture, which  in  some  cases  permitted  one  man  to 
do  the  work  formerly  requiring  ten  men. 

"It  has  been  reliably  estimated  that  this  process 
regularly  displaced  2,000,000  workers  every  year  in 
the  past  ten  years. 

"This  excess  was  absorbed  back  into  industry  be- 
cause of  expansion  of  consumptive  capacity,  which 
is  another  word  for  prosperity. 

Must  Go  to  Root  of  Problem 

"The  problem  goes  deeper  than  such  evasive  pro- 
posals as  doles  and  public  or  private  charity.  The 
problem  must  be  attacked  at  its  root — and  that  root 
is  the  question  how  to  control  increasingly  efficient 
mechanized  production. 

"Obviously,  we  cannot  abandon  if  we  would  the  use 
of  more  efficient  machinery.  But  one  alternative 
remains,  and  that  is  to  supply  employment  by  re- 
ducing hours  of  labor  and  shortening  of  the  working 
week  while  maintaining  the  present  high  standard 
of  wages, 

"We  have  created  for  ourselves  an  enormous  giant 
— the  machine.   Now  we  must  learn  to  control  it. 

Method  Up  to  Industry 

"The  method  by  which  hours  may  be  shortened 
and  wages  maintained  is  a  matter  for  industry  to 
take  care  of  itself,  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation. 

"Industry  .  .  .  has  already  cut  the  average  work- 
ing time  in  half. 

"If  the  process  of  mechanization  had  not  spurted 
forward  so  rapidly  the  process  of  shortening  working 
time  would  have  continued  in  an  orderly  fashion. 


Now  the  readjustment  is  more  violent  and  there  is 
an  apparent  effort  to  actually  retard  natural  prog- 
ress. 

Sees  New  Prosperity 

"The  simple  historical  fact  is  that  this  depression 
is  but  a  temporary  obstacle  in  the  march  of  progress. 
It  is  nothing  compared  with  others  which  have  been 
met  and  surmounted  by  man  in  his  upward  climb. 

"Although  today  there  are  millions  of  unemployed, 
and  the  winter  ahead  will  without  question  be  one 
of  hardships  in  many  sections,  nevertheless  I  be- 
lieve that  we  now  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
dawn  of  prosperity  that  will  be  on  a  firmer  founda- 
tion and  will  in  time  transcend  all  the  prosperity 
peaks  of  the  past." 

 0  

LABOR'S  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

The  Wisconsin  La  Follettes  always  appear  to  be 
marching  a  bit  in  front  of  the  parade. 

The  latest  piece  of  statecraft  is  a  complete  labor 
code,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  and 
a  veritable  labor  bill  of  rights.  The  code,  supported 
by  young  Governor  La  Follette,  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature recently  with  only  a  scattering  opposition 
and  just  signed,  has  the  following  provisions: 

Right  of  labor  to  collective  bargaining. 

Outlawry  of  the  "yellow  dog"  contract. 

Right  of  workers  to  strike,  join  unions,  assemble, 
picket  or  peacefully  persuade  others  to  their  point 
of  view,  without  interference  from  the  courts. 

Immunity  of  union  officials  and  members  from 
responsibility  and  liability  for  the  acts  of  indi- 
dividuals. 

Limitation  on  injunctions;  they  may  not  be 
issued  without  notice  and  open  court  hearings ;  they 
may  last  only  five  days;  they  may  apply  only  to 
specific  acts. 

Right  of  way  for  appeals  from  injunctions,  so 
that  these  appeals  have  precedence  over  other  court 
matters. 

Right  of  bail  and  jury  trial  for  persons  cited  for 
criminal  contempt;  permission  to  file  affidavits 
charging  prejudice  against  judges;  limit  of  punish- 
ment set  at  $25  fine  or  ten  days  in  jail  for  such 
persons  if  guilty. 

The  Wisconsin  State  motto  is:  "Forward." 
 o  

It  is  just  ns  easy  to  mention  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 
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THE  GREAT 

Salt  Lake  City's  doorstep  is  situated  a  wonder 
of  the  world — the  Great  Salt  Lake — of  which 
people  know  little.  The  lake  is  a  great  inland  sea 
with  no  outlet  from  the  lake  except  by  evaporation. 
It  is,  of  course,  heavily  impregnated  with  salt. 

To  such  an  extent  does  the  salt  prevail  tliat  it 
is  impossible  for  a  person  to  sink.  This,  however, 
does  not  mean  that  the  water  is  absolutely  devoid  of 
danger.  On  the  contrary,  the  uninitiated  might  not 
swim  or  float  properly  and  as  a  result  would  tip  at 
an  angle  which  would  cause  considerable  suffering  if 
the  salty  water  entered  the  lungs.  However,  most 
of  those  who  venture  into  the  water,  and  there  are 
many  thousands  every  year,  obtain  the  proper  advice 
to  avoid  any  discomfort. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  has  been  an  object  of  at- 
traction to  the  student  and  the  layman  alike ;  and  its 
claim  upon  the  popular  notice  has  increased  with  the 
passing  years. 

The  first  reliable  information  regarding  the  dis- 
covery of  the  lake  dates  back  to  1776,  when  Padre 
Escalante,  a  Spanish  official  and  explorer,  followed 
the  Provo  River  from  its  upper  parts  to  its  termina- 
tion in  Utah  Lake,  situated  in  a  valley  directly  south 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Earlier  accounts  reveal  the 
fact  that  a  certain  French  explorer  and  traveler. 
Baron  La  Hontan,  learned  from  Indian  tribes  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  of  a  great  stretch  of  salty  water 
lying  to  the  westward.  In  1735  his  description  of 
what  the  natives  told  him  appeared,  but  whether  it 
was  the  Great  Salt  Lake  that  was  referred  to  is  not 
known. 

Escalante  appeared  to  take  little  credence  in  the 
stories  of  the  natives  and  did  not  pursue  a  course 
into  the  basin  of  the  salty  sea  to  prove  or  disprove 
the  acounts  of  the  Indians,  and  it  is  problematical 
as  to  who  was  the  first  white  man  to  gaze  upon 
"the  Dead  Sea  of  America."  Prior  to  1833,  numer- 
ous traders  and  trappers  are  said  to  have  reached 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  but  in  that  year  Benjamin 
L.  E.  Bonneville  gazed  upon  the  inland  sea  without 
question.  He  wrote  much  of  it  in  a  descriptive  man- 
ner and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  have  the 
lake  named  after  him,  but  the  name,  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  was  far  too  popular.  Captain  James  Bridger 
is  said  to  have  followed  the  Bear  River  to  its  mouth 
and  sallied  forth  in  a  boat  on  the  lake,  but  authori- 
tative confii-mation  is  lacking.  Then,  again,  in  1843, 
ten  years  after  Bonneville  made  his  expedition,  John 
C.  Fremont,  brevet  captain  in  the  United  States 
Army,  out  west  on  governmental  work,  traversed  the 
lake  by  rowboat  and  made  the  first  reliable  record 
of  its  physical  features. 


SALT  LAKE 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  today  lies  on  the  valley  floor, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Boxelder  and  Tooele  coun- 
ties' waste  and  desert  lands,  on  the  north  by  the 
hilly  Davis  and  Weber  counties,  and  on  the  south 
by  Salt  Lake  and  Tooele  counties.  The  lake  is  twen- 
ty-eight miles  longer  than  the  Dead  Sea  in  Palestine, 
forty-one  miles  wider,  and  covers  six  to  seven  times 
as  much  area.  Only  in  depth  and  in  saltiness  does 
the  historical  Biblical  sea  suii)ass  the  mountain- 
girded  sea  of  Utah.  The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  is 
twenty-seven  per  cent  salt,  while  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  varies  from  13.7  per  cent  to  22  per  cent.  In 
depth  the  Dead  Sea  measures  in  places  1,300  feet, 
but  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  hydrography  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  is  its  shallowness.  The  mean 
depth  is  thirteen  feet  and  the  maximum  depth  of 
forty-nine  feet  has  been  compiled,  and  even  when 
the  water  increases  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  level, 
the  depth  of  the  water  does  not  keep  pace  corre- 
spondingly, but  spreads. 

Due  to  the  varying  amount  of  precipitation,  hu- 
midity and  water  used  for  irrigation,  the  lake  is 
always  inconstant  in  its  volume  and  consequently 
such  action  causes  many  fluctuations  in  the  area 
of  the  lake.  At  one  time  when  it  was  at  its  lowest 
level  its  area  measured  1,750  square  miles,  and  on 
another  occasion  the  lake  measured  2,170  square 
miles.  For  methods  of  convenience,  the  dimensions 
of  the  lake  are  generally  settled  at  seventy-five 
miles  long,  fifty  miles  wide  and  2,125  square  miles 
in  area. 

Charts  of  the  lake  levels  show  the  water  at  present 
to  be  higher  than  in  any  previous  year  since  1891. 
In  that  year  the  water  equaled  the  height  that  it  has 
now  attained  and  again  in  1910  it  ran  close.  It  is 
eight  feet  above  what  it  was  during  the  low  level 
mark  in  1903.  A  wet  cycle  prevailed  from  1865  until 
1886,  during  which  time  the  lake  was  continually 
high,  and  reached  its  climax  in  1886,  when  it  struck 
the  13-foot  mark  above  zero.  From  then  until  1903 
a  dry  cycle  prevailed,  and  in  the  latter  year  the  lake 
reached  its  lowest  mark  in  written  history.  A  game 
of  baseball  was  played  west  of  the  present  pavilion 
at  Saltair,  which  is  now  on  the  fringe  of  the  lake  and 
the  foundation  of  which  is  now  submerged  a  few 
feet.  Incidentally,  bathers  had  to  walk  more  than 
a  mile  to  get  into  satisfactory  bathing  water,  com- 
pared to  the  conditions  existing  today. 

During  the  year  of  its  lowest  mark  the  precipita- 
tion in  Utah  was  14.80  inches,  while  the  precipita- 
tion during  the  highest  mark  registered  18.42.  The 
range  of  the  lake  is  16  inches  during  the  season  and 
it  reaches  its  highest  mark  in  the  latter  part  of  May 
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or  June.  The  rise  occupies  seven  months,  due  to 
the  melting  snows,  spring  waters  and  occasional  rise 
of  precipitation.  The  fall  takes  about  five  months 
during  the  summer  when  water  escapes  very  rapidly 
by  means  of  evaporation.  In  autumn  the  evaporation 
diminishes  and  in  November  it  barely  manages  to 
hold  its  own. 

Promontory  Point,  pointing  like  a  pistol  into  the 
heart  of  the  lake  from  the  north,  appeal's  to  be  the 
remnant  of  the  range  of  mountains  which  at  one 
time  took  in  Antelope  Island,  directly  west  of  Davis 


County,  and  Fremont  Island  and  protruded  through 
to  the  Oquirrh  Range.  Antelope  Island  is  the  larg- 
est of  the  land  masses  arising  in  the  lake.  The  other 
islands,  in  order  of  size,  are  Stanbury,  Fremont,  Car- 
rington,  Gunnison,  Dolphin,  Mud,  Hat  and  Bird  and 
Strongs  Knob. 

In  the  early  days,  Stansbury  and  Antelope  islands 
were  accessible  by  fording  and  were  used  as  herding 
grounds.  Later,  however,  with  the  rise  of  water, 
boats  had  to  be  brought  into  action  to  make  the 
crossing. 


NOTICE 

Due  to  an  error  in  dating,  it  is  again  necessary  to  publish  the  following  statement,  which  appeared  in 
the  October  issue: 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE 
ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

Of  The  Lather,  published  monthly  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  October  1,  1931. 

State  of  Ohio, 

County  of  Cuyahoga,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Terry  Ford,  who,  hav- 
ing been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  editor  of  The  Lather,  and  that  the  following  is, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  cir- 
culation), etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher,  Wood,  Wire  &  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union,  2  605  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Editor,  Terry  Ford,  2605  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Managing  Editor,  None. 
Business  Managers,  None. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately 
thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock. 
If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  t)e  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm, 
company,  or  other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be 
given.) 

Wood,  Wire  &  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union,  2605  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President,  2605  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Geo.  T.  Moore,  First  Vice  President,  2510  No.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wm.  J.  Murphy,  Second  Vice  President,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

C.  J.  Haggerty,  Third  Vice  President,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Jos.  H.  Duty,  Fourth  Vice  President,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Edw.  F.  McKnight,  Fifth  Vice  President,  211  Louise  Ann  Ave.,  Monroe,  La. 

M.  F.  Nealon,  Sixth  Vice  President,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Terry  Ford,  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  2605  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:    (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if 
any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  a« 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails 
or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is  (This  In- 
formation i^  rerpiired  from  daily  publications  only.) 

Signed  TERRY  FORD, 

Editor. 

Sworn  to  and  suli.scribed  before  me  this  1st  day  of  October,  1931. 

Signed  LOUIS  A.  LITZLER, 

(Seal)  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  Nov.  21,  1932.) 
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Prospect  of  New  Jobs  With  Return  of  Beer 
Is  Boon  To  Wet  Cause 

By  CONGRESSMEN  L.  C.  DYER 


'pHE  prohibition  question  would  not  stand  a  ghost 
of  a  show  if  it  had  to  compete  with  the  hard 
times  issue  for  attention  at  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  most  ardent  wets  admit  as  much. 

They  also  are  free  to  confess  that  they  were  grow- 
ing decidedly  discouraged  until  recently  at  the  fash- 
ion in  which  interest  appeared  to  be  waning  in  the 
modification  campaign  that  they  hoped  would  be 
approaching  its  climax  on  Capitol  Hill  next  winter. 
Not  that  they  were  counting  on  victory  at  the  com- 
ing session,  but  they  did  look  for  a  hot  enough  con- 
test to  make  the  wet  and  dry  controversy  bulk  large- 
ly in  the  1932  presidential  fight. 

This,  however,  was  earlier  in  the  season,  before  it 
had  become  so  evident  that  no  other  subject  can  be 
invested  with  sufficient  ginger  to  command  serious 
consideration  while  the  depression  lasts. 

YET  NOW— 

Behold  the  appeal  for  "good  beer"  being  put  for- 
ward as  an  unemployment  relief  suggestion! 

And  prohibition  under  attack  as  at  least  in  part 
responsible  for  the  industrial  and  agricultural  crisis ! 

The  strength  of  the  pro-beer  plea  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  unemployment  situation  lies  in  its  prom- 
ise (a  wet  promise,  disputed  by  the  drys,  of  course), 
of  new  jobs  immediately  for  a  large  number  of  men. 

Though  it  may  be  true,  as  the  drys  maintain,  that 
the  proposition's  economics  are  faulty  and  will  prove 
themselves  to  be  so  in  the  long  run,  it  is  hard  to  con- 
vince the  average  individual  that  the  legalization  of 
a  popular  beer  would  not  be  followed  by  the  open- 
ing of  a  lot  of  breweries  in  short  order,  or  that  the 
opening  of  a  lot  of  breweries  would  not  make  work 
for  a  lot  of  hands. 

What  the  drys  say  would  happen  ultimately  is, 
after  all,  problematic. 

What  the  wets  say  would  happen  at  once  (that 
1,000,000  men  or  so  would  be  needed  to  brew  and 
deliver  "real  beer"  and  provide  materials  incidental 
to  its  production)  is  more  than  problematic;  it 
sounds  highly  probable. 

This  labor  argument  is  the  spearhead  of  the  wets 
drive. 

It  has  ten  times  the  punch  in  it  of  all  the  Wick- 
ersham  reports  put  together. 
The  Wickersham  findings  were  dampish,  to  be  sure. 


For  example,  the  commission  set  down  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  administering  federal  criminal  justice 
to  prohibition.  It  mentioned  "unemployment  and 
prohibitory  laws"  as  the  chief  causes  of  crime.  One 
of  the  reports  blamed  bootlegging  influences  in  rack- 
eteering generally.  Commissioner  Henry  W.  Ander- 
son referred  bitterly  to  "undue  and  imtating  re- 
straints upon  normal  social  and  economic  activities." 

A  convincingly  made  prediction  that  approximately 
1,000,000  additional  jobs  will  be  thrown  open  and 
that  800,000,000  additional  bushels  of  grain  will  be 
urgently  needed  directly  upon  "real  beer's"  legali- 
zation is  calculated  to  make  more  wet  converts 
among  voters  who  may  happen  to  have  been  idle 
for  a  winter  or  two  than  assurances  of  any  imagin- 
able total  of  increased  federal  revenue. 


A.  F.  L.  COUNCIL  CONDEMNS  LOWEST  BIDDER 
FALLACY 

The  anomaly  of  antilabor  provisions  being  written 
into  Government  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
public  works  without  authority  of  law  and  merely 
by  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  is  revealed  as  one  of  the  too  frequent 
usurpations  of  power  by  a  bureaucracy  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration to  the  1931  convention  of  the  Federation. 

In  condemning  the  "lowest  bidder  falacy"  the 
Council  said: 

"No  law  has  been  enacted  by  Congress  which  pro- 
vides that  the  lowest  bidder  on  public  works  or 
buildings  must  be  awarded  a  contract.  The  practice 
of  the  Government  in  awarding  contracts  to  the 
lowest  bidder  is  the  result  of  a  decision  made  by 
Comptroller  General  McCarl. 

"This  method  of  awarding  contracts  has  per- 
mitted many  contractors  to  submit  exceedingly  low 
bids  because  they  employ  mostly  'handy'  men  at 
low  wages.  Some  of  them  transport  workers  from 
one  State  to  another  and  feed  and  lodge  them  in 
barracks  on  the  building  site. 

"In  order  to  eliminate  this  grievance  a  bill  has 
been  prepared  to  be  introduced  in  the  next  Congress 
providing  that  the  award  shall  be  made  to  the  'bid- 
der whose  bid,  conforming  to  the  specifications,  will 
be  most  advantageous  to  the  Government,  price  and 
other  factors  considered'." 

 0  

Mention  this  publication  as  well  as  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 
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'N  Eggs 

"Doctah,"  said  a  lady  of  color,  "Ah's  come  to  see 
if  yo'  am  goin'  to  order  Rastus  one  o'  dem  mustard 
plasters  again  today." 

"I  think  perhaps  he  had  better  have  one  more," 
answered  the  medico. 

"Well,  he  says  to  ax  yo'  kin  he  have  a  slice  o'  ham 
wid  it,  'count  of  it's  a  mighty  pow'ful  prescription 
to  take  alone." 

 o  

Snap  Diagnosis 

"I  saw  the  doctor  you  told  me  to  see." 
"Did  you  tell  him  I  sent  you?" 
"Yes,  I  did." 

"He  asked  me  to  pay  in  advance." — Capper's 
Weekly. 

 0  — 

Wondering  Why 

Angry  papa :  "Why  were  you  kissing  my  daughter 
in  that  dark  corner  last  night?" 

Young  man:  "Now  that  I've  seen  her  in  daylight 
I  sort  of  wonder  why  myself." 

 0  

"I  say,  waiter,  the  flowers  on  the  table  are  arti- 
ficial, aren't  they?" 

"Yes,  sir.  That's  the  worst  part  of  running  a 
vegetarian  restaurant — if  we  use  real  flowers  the 
customers  eat  them." 

 o  

Lucille — You  embarrassed  me  at  the  prom.  Your 
handkerchief  hung  out  under  your  Tux  all  evening. 

Joe — That  needn't  embarrass  you.  It  wasn't  my 
handkerchief — it  was  my  shirt. 

 0  

We  Doubt  Weather  This  Is  True 

Witty  Boarder:  Ah,  your  steak  is  like  the  weather 
this  evening,  madam.   Rather  raw. 
Witty  Landlady :  Indeed?  By  the  way,  your  board 
i  is  like  the  weather,  too.  Unsettled. 


Saved  Her  Nickel 

Molly  came  home  from  her  first  visit  to  Sunday 
school  carrying  a  small  bag  of  candy. 

"Why,  Molly,  where  did  you  get  the  chocolates?" 
asked  her  mother. 

Molly  looked  up  in  surprise.  "I  bought  them  with 
the  nickel  you  gave  me,"  she  said.  'The  minister 
met  me  at  the  door  and  got  me  in  for  nothing." 

 o  

"Good  morning,  sir — I'm  a  bond  salesman." 
"That's  all  right,  my  good  fellow — here's  a  quar- 
ter; go  buy  yourself  a  square  meal." 

 o  

Shoe  Salesman:  You  should  have  some  Keds. 
Jewish  Girl:   Sir!— Cornell  Widow. 

 o  

Guilt 

A  group  of  four  convicts  were  overheard  chatting 
about  what  they  were  "in  for,"  and  each  one  in  turn 
told  his  experience. 

The  first  one  had  killed  a  man,  the  second  had 
put  another  man's  name  to  a  check,  while  the  third 
one  had  gone  for  a  plurality  of  spouses.  The  fourth 
man,  however,  did  not  seem  inclined  to  make  any 
disclosures.  He  was  a  sanctimonious-looking  man, 
who,  although  a  professional  gambler,  was  called 
"parson." 

"Come,  parson,  what  brought  you  here?" 

"I  don't  care  to  say,"  said  he. 

"Out  with  it.    Shoot  anybody?"  asked  one. 

"No,  I  didn't  shoot  anyone;  but  since  you  would 
like  to  know,  I  got  'time'  because  I  didn't  build  a 
church!" 

Deep  silence  fell  upon  the  group.  No  such  ex- 
cuse for  penal  servitude  had  ever  been  heard  before, 
and  the  "parson"  was  asked  to  explain. 

"Well,  you  see,  a  congregation  raised  $25,000  to 
build  a  church,  and  handed  it  over  to  me  to  build 
and  I  didn't  build  it.   That's  all!" 

 0  

Daughter — Shall  we  invite  Dr.  Bigbee  to  our  re- 
ception ? 

Mother — I  think  we'd  better  not.  He's  so  absent- 
minded  he  might  charge  it  in  his  bill. 
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The  Trend 

Pick:  "I  see  that  the  tobacco  companies  are  now- 
catering  to  the  female  trade  in  their  ads." 

Wick:  "Well,  it's  about  time  the  women  started 
buying  their  own  cigarettes." 


"HEADS,  HEADS— take  care  of  your  heads!" 
cried  the  loquacious  stranger,  as  they  came  out 
under  the  low  archway,  which  in  those  days  formed 
the  entrance  to  the  coach-yard.  "Terrible  place — 
dangerous  work — other  day — five  children — mother 
— tall  lady,  eating  sandwiches — forgot  the  arch — 
crash — knock — children  look  'round — mother's  head 
off — sandwich  in  her  hand — no  mouth  to  put  it  in — 
head  of  a  family  off — shocking,  shocking!" — From 
Pickwick  Papers  by  Charles  Dickens. 


Believe  This  Or  Not 

Son — Ma,  what's  the  idea  of  makin'  me  sleep  up 
here,  every  night? 

Mother — Hush,  Bobby,  you  only  have  to  sleep  on 
the  mantelpiece  two  more  weeks,  and  then  your 
picture  will  be  in  a  Believe-It-or-Not  cartoon. 


So  True 

Auto  Salesman  (desperately) :  "But  madam,  if 
you  take  this  car  we  will  put  your  initials  on  it 
free!" 

Mrs.  Saver:  "But  my  husband  says  it's  not  the 
initial  cost  that  counts,  but  the  upkeep." 


-o- 


Faithful  Unto  Death 

Harrison  Carroll,  Hollywood's  prattler,  tells  one 
about  the  casting  director  on  his  deathbed.  He  in- 
sisted on  picking  his  own  pallbearers,  and  named 
six. 

"But  what  about  So-and-So?"  some  one  asked. 
"He's  one  of  your  dearest  friends." 

"Yeah,  but  he  won't  do.  He's  too  short,"  said 
the  casting  director,  "not  the  type." — Photoplay 
Magazine. 


the 


Limited 

"Hattie,  what  do  you  like  for  your  lunch?' 
new  laundress  was  asked. 

"Well,  I  like  eggs,"  was  her  suggestion. 

"Very  well,  then,  you  shall  have  eggs,' 
Mrs.  Smith. 

"But,  Mrs.  Smith,"  added  Hattie,  "don't  fix  more 
than  six,  for  I  never  eat  more  than  that!" 


1/C — I  had  a  date  with  a  lady  mind-reader  yes- 
terday. 

4/C — Well,  how  did  she  enjoy  her  rest? — Anna- 
polis Log. 


Probably  Does 

"You  say  that  Walt  has  proposed  to  you?" 
"Yes,  isn't  it  grand!    And  he's  only  known  me 
about  a  month  in  all.  Do  you  think  he  actually  loves 

me?" 

"Just  known  you  a  month?  Well,  perhaps  he 
does  then." — Notre  Dame  Juggler. 


"Now,  boys,"  said  the  Scotch  professor,  "if  you'll 
just  put  a  few  crazy  answers  in  your  examination 
I  can  sell  them  to  a  magazine  for  two  hundred 
dollars  each." — Drexel  Drexerd. 


Something  After  All 

Pat— 'Ere,  Mike,  I  reckon  I  lost  me  job— I  just 
dropped  a  brick  an'  it's  broke. 

Mike — Go  on ;  that's  nothin'. 

Pat — Oh,  ain't  it?  It's  broke  on  the  foreman's 
head  I 


Too  Old  to  be  Fooled 

Sunday  School  Teacher — And  why  did  Noah  take 
two  of  each  kind  into  the  Ark? 

Bright  Child — Because  he  didn't  believe  the  story 
about  the  stork. — Boston  Transcript. 
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PROJECTS  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  IN 
LOCALITIES  WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


ARKANSAS 

MONTICELLO.  ARK.— Court  House:  $111,162.  Hewitt 
&  Russell,  Little  Rock,  contr. 

CALIFORNIA 

ELDRIDGE.  CALIF.— School  and  Ward  Building:  $91,- 
863.    W.  Spivock,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  contr. 

CONNECTICUT 

GREENWICH,  CONN.  —  Department  Store:  $200,000. 
Leddy  &  Moore,  7  0  West  4  0th  St.,  New  York,  contr. 

MIDDLEBURY,  CONN. — Town  School:  $150,000.  Judd  & 
Bronson,  Inc.,  Middlebury,  contr. 

NEWTON,  CONN. — Library:  $200,000.  Hewlitt  Co.,  886 
Main  St.,  Bridgeport,  contr. 

OLD  LYME,  CONN. — Colonial  Theatre:  $150,000.  Pie- 
retti  Bros.,  Centerbrook,  contr. 

SHELTON,  CONN. — State  Tuberculosis  Com.  Infirmary, 
Nurses'  Home,  Two  Physicians'  Cottages:  $394,000. 
Chas.  Smith  &  Sons,  101  Water  St.,  Derby,  contr. 

WILLIMANTIC,  CONN.— Windham  County  Memorial  Hos- 
pital: $415,000.  Nurses'  Home,  2  Solariums,  power 
plant  and  laundry.  H.  Wales  Lines  Co.,  134  State 
St.,  Meriden,  contr. 

DELAWARE 

DOVER.  DEL. — State  College  for  Colored  Students: 
$150,000.  J.  A.  Bader  &  Co.,  Lackey  Bldg.,  Wilming- 
ton, contr. 

MILLVILLE,  DEL. — Addition  to  Lord  Baltimore  School: 
$134,406.  J.  A.  Bader  &  Co.,  Lackey  Bldg.,  Wil- 
mington, contr. 

ILLINOIS 

OTTAWA,  ILL. — School:  $300,000.  Pehrson  Bros.,  555 
Gateway  Bank  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  contr. 

INDUNA 

ANGOLO,   IND. — High  School:     $150,000.     Pohlmeyer  & 

Pohlmeyer,  250  Central  Bldg.,  Ft.  Wayne,  archts. 
BATESVILLE,  IND. — Hospital  by  M.  Hillenbrand  Estates, 

c/o  Sisters  of  St.   Francis:    $150,000.     W.  Scholer, 

Lafayette,  archt. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE,  IND.— City  Hall:    $150,000.     C.  O. 

Beeson.  Crawfordsville,  archt. 
ENGLISH  LAKE,  IND. — Township  School:    $150,000.  B. 

Lundin,  Knox,  contr. 
TANGIER,  IND— Grade  and  High  School:    $150,000.  C. 

Anstead,  Clinton,  contr. 

MAINE 

TOGUS,  ME. — National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Sol- 
diers: $750,000.  Cooms  &  Harriman,  11  Lisbon  St., 
Lewiston,  archts.  Proposed. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

DEDHA.M,  MASS.— High    School:     $300,000.     E.    T.  P. 

Graham,  171  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  archt. 
EVERETT,    MASS.— Y.    M.    C.    A.    Addition:  $150,000. 

Dormitory.    L.  R.  Porter  Co.,  156  Stuart  St.,  Boston, 

contr. 

FRAMINGHA.M,    MASS.  Parker    St.    Baptist  Church: 

$150,000.    I.  P.  Rocheford,  24  Union  Ave.,  contr. 

LEICESTER,  MASS.— Convent,  St.  Joseph's  Parish,  Sisters 
of  Mercy:  $150,000.  J.  W.  Donohue,  1200  Main  St., 
.Springfield,  archt. 


WARE,  MASS. — Mary  Lane  Hospital:  $15u,000.  Addition. 
A.  Wetherbee,  president,  South  St.  Architect  not  ap- 
pointed. Proposed. 

WAVERLY,  MASS.  —  Dormitory,  Dpt.  Mental  Diseases, 
Commonwealth  of  Mass.:  $150,000.  J.  H.  Ritchie 
&  Assoc.,  250  Stuart  St.,  Boston,  archts. 

WINCHESTER,  MASS.— Junior  High  School:  $250,000. 
Delaney  Constr.  Co.,  Inc.,  Bay  State  Bldg.,  Lawrence, 
contr. 

WIXTHROP,  MASS. — Winthrop  Community  Hospital: 
$175,000.  O.  H.  Drisco  &  Son,  46  Cornhill,  Boston, 
contr. 

MISSISSIPPI 

JACKSON,  MISS. — State  Hospital  Removal.  Improvement 
&  Landsale  Comn.:  $522,737.  Ogden  &  Glenn,  Hat- 
tiesburg,  contr.  Receiving  building,  $107,000,  dis- 
turbed cottages  1  and  2,  $54,255  each  to  Dye  &  Mai- 
lings, Columbia;  recreation  building,  $24,395,  tuber- 
culosis building,  $34,394  to  Grinnel  Co.,  Inc.,  248 
Highland  Ave.,  contr. 

MISSOURI 

KIRKWOOD,  MO. — Masonic  Home  of  Missouri:  $500,000. 
Cottages,  gymnasium,  chapel.  Big  Bend  Rd.  W.  W. 
Martin,  pres.,  5357  Delmar  Blvd.,  St.  Louis.  Proposed. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

EXETER,  N.  H.— Phillips  Exeter  Academy:  $150,000. 
Peck-McWilliams  Co.,  47  West  Main  St.,  Norwich, 
Conn.,  contr. 

— St.  Michaels  Roman  Catholic  Church:  $150,000.  T. 
O'Connor  &  Co.,  238  Main  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
contr. 

NEW  JERSEY 

BERNARDSVILLE,    N.   J. — Commercial   Bldg:  $175,000. 

Thomas  Land  Co.,  Lyons    Rd.    near    Somerset  Ave. 

Separate  contracts.    Private  plans. 
— Library:    $150,000.     J.  Dobbs,  Inc.,  56  Mount  Airy 

Rd.,  Bernardsville,  contr. 
FRANKLIN  PARK,  N.  J. — School:    $150,000.    J.  N.  Pier- 
son  &  Son,  198  Jefferson  St.,  Perth  Amboy,  archt. 
— Addition  to  Franklin  Park  School:    $150,000.    H.  G. 

Bach,  63  Schureman  St.,  New  Brunswick,  archt. 
GLEN  GARDNER,  N.  J. — School:    $150,000.     R.  Riccardi 

Constr.  Co.,  348  North  6th  St.,  Newark,  contr. 
POMPTON  LAKE,  N.  J. — Senior  High  School:  $230,000. 

Hacker  &  Hacker,  201  Main  St.,  Fort  Lee.  archts.  'Bids 

about  December  1. 

NEW  MEXICO 

RATON,  N.  M. — Sanitarium  and  Priests'  Home:  $3,000,- 
000.  Trost  &  Trost,  Two  Republics  Bldg.,  EI  Paso, 
Tex.,  archt.  Proposed. 

NEW  YORK 

CORTLAND,  N.  Y. — Office  Bldg.:  $250,000.  Stores  and 
Arcade.    J.  Dall  Constr.  Co.,  Ithaca,  contr. 

DELMAR,  N.  Y.— High  School:  $400,000.  Fuller  &  Rob- 
inson, 100  State  St.,  Albany,  archt.  Proposed. 

WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. — Medical  Arts  Bldg..  Inc.:  $300,000 
to  $350,000.  D.  D.  Kief,  Watertown,  archt.  Proposed. 

WINGDALE,  N.  Y.— Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital:  $2,- 
848,742.  Buildings  and  service  tunnel.  R.  J.  Mur- 
phy, 55  W.  42d  St.,  New  York,  contr. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 

DURHAM,  N.  C. — Duke  Hospital  and  Medical  School: 
$300,000.  Duke  Constr.  Co..  c/o  A.  C.  Lee,  eh.  engr., 
Durham,  contr. 

OHIO 

l^lMA,  OHIO. — Hospital,  Nurses'  Home,  Power  and  Laun- 
dry Bldg. :  $600,000.  Thos.  D.  McLaughlin  &  Assoc., 
Dominion  Bldg.,  archt. 

ONTARIO 

ORILLIA,  ONT. — Hospital  Addition:  $250,000.  E.  Webb 
&  Sons,  contr. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

HERSHEY,  PA.— Hershey  Industrial  School:  $1,500,000. 
P.  D'.  Witmer,  archt.  Proposed. 

I'OTTSVILLE,  PA. — High  School:  8731,951.  I.  Rein- 
dollar  &  Son,  936  Linden  St.,  Work.,  contr. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

WARWICK,  R.  I.— School:  $150,000.  Wm.  R.  Walker  & 
Son,  49  Weybos.set  St.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  archt. 

TENNESSEE 

BOLIVAR,  TENN.— Addition,  West  Tennessee  Hospital: 
$500,000.  H.  C  Hibbs,  American  Trust  Bldg.,  Nash- 
ville, archt.  Proposed. 

TEXAS 

GALVESTON,  TEX.— High  School:    $350,000.   Giesecke  & 
Harris,  Norwood  Bldg.,  Austin  and  R.  R.  Rapp,  Guar- 
anty Bldg.,  Galveston,  archt. 
— Independent  School  Dist.  School:    $200,000.     J.  W. 
Zempter  &  Co.,  on  base  bid,  contr. 

TYLER,  TEX.— People's  National  Bank:  $500,000.  A.  C. 
Finn,  505  Bankers  Mortgage  Bldg.,  Houston,  archt. 

WISCONSIN 

OSHKOSH,  WIS.— Junior  High  School:    $164,920.     C.  R. 

Meyer  &  Sons  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  contr. 
WHITEFISH    BAY,   WIS.— High    School:     $189,075.  P. 

Riesens  Sons,  2660  North  Humbolt  Ave.,  Milwaukee, 

Wis.,  contr. 


CONTRACTOR  TOLD  TO  PAY  UNION  RATE 

Following  other  rulings  under  the  "prevailing 
wage"  law,  Secretary  of  Labor  Doak  has  decreed  that 
union  rates  shall  be  paid  on  a  Federal  building  under 
construction  at  Miami,  Florida. 

The  rates  range  from  35  cents  an  hour  for  com- 
mon labor  to  $1.50  for  skilled  tradesmen,  and  Alger- 
non Blair,  the  contractor,  has  been  directed  to  put 
them  into  effect. 

Blair,  who  is  unusually  successful  in  getting  Fed- 
:  al  contracts,  has  caused  workers  and  government 
officials  endless  trouble  by  paying  wages  far  below 
prevailing  rates  and  importing  labor  when  many 
local  men  were  idle. 

He  antagonized  the  Building  Trades  Council  at 
-Miami  by  offering  low  wages.  The  matter  was 
l)rought  to  the  attention  of  the  Labor  Department, 
which  sent  investigators  to  the  scene,  and  Secretary 
Doak's  ruling  followed. 

 o  

By  patronizing  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling 
a  moral  obligation. 


Why  Our  Restriction  Laws! 

gLOWLY  but  sui  ely  our  many  laws  are  binding  us 
down  with  all  sorts  of  restrictions. 

The  time  will  come  when  they  will  represent  per- 
secutions of  the  rankest  sort. 

Religious  persecution  drove  many  people  from 
England  in  bygone  days,  and  they  came  here  for 
reJigious  freedom.  They  got  it  at  the  time,  but  un- 
less we  do  something  to  change  the  present  tendency 
we  will  soon  have  to  be  going  somewhere  to  get  away 
from  the  persecution  of  our  laws. 

The  explanation  of  much  of  this  restrictive  legis- 
lation to  a  large  extent  explains  its  rigid  character. 

Every  legislator  wants  his  constituents  to  consid- 
er him  morally  upright,  dependable  and  honest.  He 
must  be  supported  by  the  church,  the  ladies'  aid 
society  and  all  the  various  moral  forces  in  his  com- 
munity. 

And  when  a  law  of  any  kind  is  up  for  consideration 
his  vote  must  naturally  be  on  the  side  of  moral  rec- 
titude. He  may  drink  wet,  but  he  has  to  vote  dry. 
He  may  be  a  libertine,  but  he  must  uphold  the  home. 
No  matter  what  he  practices  he  must  preach  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  demands  of  his  church-going  con- 
stituents. 

And  when  the  various  societies  "pummel"  the 
legislator  with  their  bills,  and  aim  to  punish  all 
those  who  veer  from  the  straight-and-narrow  path, 
regardless  of  what  his  viewpoint  may  be,  he  has  to 
vote  for  them.  He  may  be  committing  the  very  sin 
that  the  bill  which  he  advocates  pui'poses  to  pun- 
ish, but  he  figures  that  he  will  not  be  caught. 

And  the  one  great  evil  of  this  effort  to  legally 
control  the  morals  of  people  is  that  it  will  ultimately 
develop  a  race  of  hypocrites. 

If  all  our  citizens  who  were  guilty  of  breaking 
many  of  the  laws  that  are  made  to  uphold  the  moral 
status  of  our  people  were  to  be  punished,  more  than 
half  of  us  would  be  in  jail,  and  the  other  half  would 
have  to  be  occupied  with  the  work  necessary  to  keep 
us  there. 

As  a  nation  we  have  just  gone  mad  on  this  law- 
making mania.  We  try  to  regulate  everything  by 
law. 

But  law  will  never,  under  any  circumstances,  take 
the  place  of  education — the  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing which  is  essential  to  keep  up  the  ideals  and 
build  the  character  needed  in  a  worthwhile  career. 
Our  lawmaking  procedure  is  thousands  of  miles 
ahead  of  our  educational  standards,  and  until  we 
can  even  them  up  we  are  bound  to  have  trouble — 
sometimes  serious  in  nature. 

BERNARR  MACFADDEN. 
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Indian  Problem  Is  Thought  Nearing  a  Solution 

By  RAY  LYMAN  WILBUR 


'pHE  Indian  problem  in  the  United  States  is  one 
that  has  been  constantly  with  us  from  our  be- 
ginning as  a  Nation  but  which  is  now  approaching 
dissolution.  We  still  have  some  850,000  people  of 
Indian  blood  in  the  United  States  but  only  about 
200,000  of  them  remain  wards  of  the  Government. 
Many  of  those  who  are  still  nominally  wards  of  the 
Government  are  quite  competent  to  take  care  of 
themselves  as  full  fledged  citizens,  and  the  present 
policy  is  to  sever  their  ties  of  wardship  as  rapidly 
as  this  may  be  brought  about  without  interference 
with  their  property  rights. 

There  are,  however,  200  Indian  reservations  still 
in  existence  in  26  states  and  among  them  there  is 
the  complicated  fact  of  58  spoken  languages.  Okla- 
homa, with  120,000,  ranks  first  among  the  States  in 
Indian  population.  Arizona  follows  with  49,000, 
South  Dakota  with  23,000,  New  Mexico  with  22,000, 
California  with  19,000,  Minnesota  with  15,000,  Mon- 
tana with  13,000,  Washington  with  13,000  while  Ore- 
gon trails  along  with  4,518. 

Adoption  of  Civilization 

On  many  of  the  reservations  on  which  these  In- 
dians live  there  is  a  general  admixture  with  the  white 
population  and  the  Indians  are  rapidly  assuming  the 
manners  of  living  and  the  civilization  of  the  whites. 
There  are  certain  notable  exceptions  to  this,  the 
greatest  of  which  is  the  Navajo  Reservation  in  Ari- 
zona, as  big  as  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  policy  of  the  government  looks  forward  to  the 
disappearance  of  these  reservations  as  rapidly  as 
the  Indians  can  be  absorbed  into  the  general  popu- 
lation. It  has  become  obvious  that  the  red  man 
eventually  must  lose  his  identity  in  the  deluge  of  the 
whites  and  pass  through  the  melting  pot  and  become 
as  are  the  rest  of  us.  From  a  sentimental  stand- 
point there  is  much  to  regret  in  this  fact  but  it  is 
none  the  less  inevitable. 

Schools  for  Indians 

The  chief  influence  that  is  leading  in  this  direction 
is  the  penchant  for  education  which  is  one  of  our 
national  characteristics.  Today  we  maintain  on  In- 
dian reservations  126  day  schools  and  58  boarding 
.schools.  There  are  19  boarding  schools  maintained 
at  points  west  away  from  reservations. 

These  are  large  schools  in  each  of  which  from  500 
to  1,000  pupils  may  be  maintained.  They  are  usu- 
ally handsome  institutions,  happily  located,  and  fur- 
nish educational  facilities  that  are  the  equal  of  those 
'naintained  anywhere  for  members  of  the  white 

;>ulation. 

inridentally  these  schools  are  without  charge  to 


the  individuals  who  attend  them.  Not  only  instruc- 
tion, but  food,  lodging  and  clothes  are  furnished  free 
to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  Indian  wards. 
These  are  privileges  granted  to  no  other  element  of 
the  population. 

One  of  the  conclusions  that  has  taken  very  defin- 
ite form  in  recent  years  is  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
better  that  these  educated  young  Indians  should  take 
their  places  with  the  general  population  than  that 
they  should  return  to  the  reservation  of  their  fathers. 
On  these  reservations  the  psychology  is  likely  to  be 
largely  that  of  an  era  that  is  gone  when  the  red  man 
lived  a  life  which  is  no  longer  possible  to  him. 

On  the  reservation  the  Indian  is  likely  to  lean 
upon  the  government  superintendent  as  though  he 
were  a  crutch ;  also,  here  is  likely  to  be  much  less  op- 
portuniy  for  money  earning  than  if  the  competent 
youngster  goes  out  in  the  world.  A  case  in  point 
observed  last  summer  when  the  able-bodied  young 
men  of  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation  were  idle  and  in 
want  was  that  of  one  youngster  who  had  learned  his 
trade  in  an  Indian  school  was  working  nearby  and 
earning  $25  a  day  as  an  electric  welder  on  a  gas  pipe 
line. 

We  are  trying  to  bring  the  Indian  schools  to  as 
high  a  degree  of  effectiveness  as  it  is  possible  to  get 
through  the  aid  of  best  obtainable  educators  of  the 
nation.  We  have  developed  a  far-flung  health  service 
which  is  carrying  the  best  of  medical  care  and  hos- 
pitalization to  the  government  Indian  wards.  In 
this  way  we  make  as  much  as  we  can  of  the  material 
in  hand. 

Finally  we  realize  we  must  serve  one  further  vital 
purpose — we  must  make  the  Indian  economically 
self-sustaining.  This  means  that  we  must  develop 
him  into  an  individual  who  can  earn  sufficient  money 
to  maintain  himself  and  his  family  in  a  creditable 
way.  To  accomplish  this  end  we  must  give  contin- 
uing attention  to  providing  proper  employment  for 
all  able-bodied  Indians.  This  is  not  necessarily  a 
difficult  task  because  our  experience  has  thoroughly 
disproven  that  calumny  of  a  race  so  often  expressed 
in  the  west — the  charge  that  the  Indian  is  lazy  and 
will  not  work. 

We  have  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  that 
the  Indian,  under  similar  influence,  is  as  competent 
a  workman  as  a  white  man.  There  have,  in  fact, 
been  many  instances  in  which  it  has  been  shown 
that  Indians  are  racially  dextrous  with  their  hands 
and  become  outstandingly  successful  in  the  skilled 
trades.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Service  to 
make  the  most  of  this  demonstrated  capacity  for 
work  that  lies  dormant  in  its  wards. 
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CCD/  AND  END/ 


Just  Before  the  Battle 

Mrs.  O'Brien  (concluding  argument) :  Every  time 
I  looks  at  you,  Mrs.  'Iggins,  I  feel  I'm  doing  the  gov- 
ernment out  o'  amusement  tax. 

 o  

R.  0.  T.  C. :  Dad,  buy  me  a  drum. 

Dad — But,  son,  if  I  get  you  a  drum  you'll  disturb 
me  very  much. 

R.  0.  T.  C. :  No,  I  won't.  Ill  drum  only  when  you 
are  asleep. — Drexel  Drexerd. 

 o  

Reasonable  Kick 

"I  think  it's  silly  for  men  to  go  without  hats." 
"Why?" 

"I  work  in  a  checkroom  at  the  hotel." 

 o  

Commuter — One  who  spends  his  life  in  riding  to 
and  from  his  wife;  a  man  who  shaves  and  takes  a 
train  and  then  rides  back  to  shave  again. 

 o  

Doesn't  Care 

Rich  Widow:  "So  many  men  want  me  only  for 
my  money,  I  fear." 

Poor  Suitor:  "Darling,  so  little  do  I  care  for 
money  that  I  can  honestly  say  I've  never  earned 
a  cent  in  my  life." 

 0  

Don't  go  through  life  so  fast — you'll  be  dreadfully 
bored  by  the  time  you're  fifty,  and  there's  no 
greater  bore  than  a  bored  person. — John  Gals- 
worthy. 

 o  

I'm  Going  to  Telephone 

Pi — I  want  to  call  Ellen,  where  can  I  get  ahold  of 
her? 

Phi — I  don't  know.  She's  awfully  ticklish. — Mid- 
dlebury  Blue  Baboon. 

 0  

Cause  for  a  Raid 

"How  did  you  come  to  raid  that  barber's  shop?" 
the  dry  agent  was  asked. 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "it  struck  me  kind  of  funny 
that  such  a  lot  of  fellows  should  buy  hair  restorer 
from  a  bald-headed  barber." 


And  Catch  Bigger  Fish,  Too 
Some  African  natives  fish  in  a  prone  position, 
we  are  told.  In  this  country  most  anglers  lie  stand- 
ing up  with  the  arms  outstretched. 

 o  

They  call  it  "Merry  England"  because  the  people 
are  laughing  now  at  the  jokes  they  heard  before 
the  depression. — Pitt  Panther. 

 o  

Newspaper  Errors 

Here  are  some  typographical  errors  and  other 
"boners"  which  have  actually  appeared  in  different 
papers.  They  are  selected  from  the  recently  pub- 
lished volume  "Breaks"  by  W.  A.  Scott: 

"Mrs.  Thurston  Gay  lord  and  daughters  are  plan- 
ning to  tour  the  Black  Hills,  Yellowstone  Park  and 
other  places  of  interest.  They  will  take  a  tent  and 
cooking  utensils  and  will  vamp  by  the  side  of  the 
road." 

"Among  the  first  to  enter  was  Mrs.  Clara  Adams 
of  Erie,  Pa.,  lone  woman  passenger.  Slowly  her 
nose  was  turned  around  to  face  in  a  southwesterly 
direction,  and  away  from  the  hangar  doors.  Then, 
like  some  beast,  she  crawled  along  the  grass." 

"By  an  unfortunate  typographical  error  we  were 

made  to  say  on  Tuesday  that  the  departing  Mr.  

was  a  member  of  the  defective  branch  of  the  police 
force.  Of  course  this  should  have  read  'the  detec- 
tive branch  of  the  police  farce'." 

 o  

"This  is  the  first  picture  taken  showing  Europe's 
other  famous  Queen  Marie  with  the  infant  Prince 
Andria,  her  third  sin." 

"One  of  the  most  pleasant  occasions  of  the  sea- 
son was  the  coming  out  party  of  Miss  Dorothea 
Wemm  of  Third  Ave.  South.  The  beautiful  deb  was 
attired  in  an  imported  creation  of  jade  green  crepe 
trimmed  with  ecrue  lace  around  the  punch  bowl." 

"Woman  Kicked  by  Her  Husband  Said  to  Be 
Greatly  Improved." — Headline. 

"With  an  effort  Janet  pulled  herself  together. 
She  stopped  crying  and  dried  her  ears." 

 o  

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Smith  are  the  parents  of  a 
nine-pound  boy,  who  arrived  at  the  house  last  night. 
Plain  Dealer  Want  Ads  Bring  Results." 
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A  WASHINGTON  DAYBOOK 

By  HERBERT  PLUMMER 
JNTO  the  political  spotlight  again  comes  "the  little 
gray  man  from  Texas" — Col.  Edward  M.  House 
— that  quiet,  self-effacing  individual  who  won  fame 
in  the  Wilson  administration. 

Admiration  for  an  old  associate  and  belief  in  a 
Democratic  victory  in  1932  have  brought  him  from 
retirement  to  take  part  in  the  first  national  campaign 
since  1916. 

Col.  House  has  said  that  he  is  working  for  the 
nomination  of  Franklin  R.  Roosevelt. 

And  his  tactics  closely  resemble  those  which  he 
used  to  aid  the  late  Woodrow  Wilson  when  the  war- 
time President  was  Govemor  of  New  Jersey. 

Wilson,  unlike  Roosevelt,  did  not  know  House  un- 
til the  beginning  of  the  canvass  for  his  presidential 
nomination.  But  then  House  at  that  time  was  no 
iiational  figure.  He  was  a  power  in  Texas  politics, 
and  known  only  to  the  national  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

How  Wilson  Met  House 

The  story  is  told  that  House  had  been  working 
for  Wilson  some  time  before  the  governor  of  New 
Jersey  had  heard  of  his  silent  ally. 

One  Sunday,  in  the  summer  of  1911,  Walter  Hines 
Page,  later  ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  and  an  as- 
sociate motored  to  Princeton  to  discuss  the  political 
situation  with  Wilson. 

"By  the  way,  governor,  a  man  named  House  is 
working  for  you  down  in  Texas.  You  ought  to  meet 
him.   He  has  ideas." 

Wilson  wrote  House,  expressed  his  appreciation 

Officers  Elected  by  Local  Unions 

International  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  newly  elected  officers." 

Following  is  a  list  of  officers  elected  by  the  Local  No.  and  City,  as  indicated,  at  their  last  reported  election: 


l/<)oal  City 

President 

Kin.  Sec. 

Rec.  Sec. 

Bus.  Agt. 

7     Birmingham,  Aa 

G.  Gilbert 

G.  Martin 

H.  E.  Fletcher 

.Nassau  &  Suffolk  Cos., 

L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

J.  McNeil,  Sr. 

E.  P.  Luc 

J.  J.  Denier 

.1.  J.  Clark 

51  .Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

J.  Sours 

H.  E.  Whitmire 

C.  M.  Bongiovanni 

S8  Oakland,  Calif. 

G.  E.  Miller 

H.  Weisenhaus 

G.  VanHaltren 

H.  Weisenhi 

120  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

.\.  Dinsmore 

L.  P.  Beverly 

P.  Casey 

E.  Hunt 

1  21  Aurora,  111. 

R.  P.  Nugent 

A.  J.  Plant 

!  :p.  Omaha,  Xeb. 

W.  N.  Riney 

1  ■',  Paterson,  N.  J. 

J.  Gallagher 

J.  Klepper 

P.  Klepper 

V.  Holt 

1.^  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

,J.  M.  Vanforssen 

P.  A.  Farber 

P.  A.  Farber 

;4  Atlanta,  Ga. 

E.  Anthony 

J.  A.  Hill 

F.  Hill 

-  7  9  Joplin,  .Mo. 

A.  E.  Hiett 

E.  Downer 

-S  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

H.  .\'.  Monninger 

A.  B.  Darling 

'4  Tucson,  Ariz. 

W.  Smith 

C.  L.  Williams 

1 


and  suggested  a  meeting.  Later  they  met  for  the 
first  time  in  House's  hotel  room  in  New  York. 

"We  talked  and  talked,"  House  said  afterward. 
"We  knew  each  other  for  congenial  souls  at  the 
very  beginning." 

How  intimate  their  relations  were  after  that  meet- 
ing and  to  what  extent  Wilson  relied  on  his  judg- 
ment and  foresight  now  is  history. 

Roosevelt  Esteems  Him 

Roosevelt,  who  was  secretary  of  the  navy  in  the 
Wilson  administration,  is  represented  as  having  al- 
v.ays  valued  very  highly  House's  political  acumen 
and  advice : 

Wilson  once  said  of  him: 

"He  is  a  man  of  remarkable  ability.  He  can  hold 
things  off  at  arm's  length  and  consider  them  and  dis- 
cuss them  without  being  mixed  up." 

About  the  same  method  that  House  applied  in  the 
first  nomination  and  election  of  Wilson  he  is  em- 
ploying in  behalf  of  Roosevelt.  For  the  former  he 
assisted  in  the  conduct  of  an  efficient  campaign  by 
unobtrusive  suggestions  to  the  political  managers. 

For  Roosevelt  he  is  writing  his  friends  in  Texas 
and  other  western  and  southern  states  urging  them 
to  support  the  New  York  governor  for  the  nomina- 
tion next  year. 


It  is  just  as  easy  to  mention  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

ON  FINANCES 


CONVENTION  ASSESSMENT  FUND 


1930  ASSESS!\CENT 


Previously  collected   

Add  1930  assessments  collected  in  October: 


Local 
14  . 


Amount 
,  .$  1.50 


Local 
62  . 


Amount 
.$  1.50 


Local 
286 


Total  1930  assessments,  October  30,  1931 


1931  ASSESSMENT 


Previously  collected   

Add  1931  assessments  collected  in  October: 


Local  Amount 

1   $  7.50 

2    27.00 


1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
4.50 
1.50 
7.50 
1.50 
1.50 


Local 


Amount 
.$  4.50 


68    1.50 

74    130.50 

79    1.50 

100    13.50 

122    1.50 

140    37.50 

168    1.50 

222    1.50 

234    4.50 


Local 
286  . 
292  . 
308  . 
346  . 
392  . 
398  . 
423  . 
435  . 


Amount 
.  .$  1.50 


$16,826.53 


4.50 


3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
6.00 
6.00 
3.00 


$16,831.03 


$  9,037.00 


Total  1931  assessments,  October  30,  1931   

Total  Convention  Assessment  Fund,  October  30,  1931. 


9,317.50 
?26,148.53 


Local 
435 

43 

79 
105 
148 

29 
217 
328 
434 
446 
424 
394 
144 
103 
315 
268 
252 
336 

32 
113 

24 

23 
340 

74 

52 
326 

57 

62 
382 
120 
478 
135 
383 
319 

46 
158 
111 
244 
422 
258 


Sept.  report.  . 
Sept.  report .  . 
Sept.  report.  . 
Sept.  report.  . 
Oct.  report.  .  . 
Sept.  report.  . 
Sept.  report .  . 
Sept.  report.  . 
Sept.  report.  . 
Sept.  report.  . 
Sept.  report.  . 
Sept.  report.  . 
Sept.  report .  . 
Sept.  report .  . 
Sept.  report.  . 
Sept.  report.  . 
Sept.  report.  . 
Sept.  report.  . 
Oct.  report .  .  . 
Oct.  report.  .  . 
Aug.  report.  . 
Oct.  report.  .  . 
Sept.  report.  . 
Sept.  report.  . 
Sept.    report .  . 

B.  T  

Oct.  report .  .  . 
Oct.  report.  .  . 

Supp  

Sept.  report .  . 
Sept.  report.  . 
Sept.  report.  .  .  . 
Sept.-Oct.  reports 
Sept.  report .  . 
Oct.  report .  .  . 
Oct.  report.  .  . 
Oct.  report.  .  . 
Sept. — on  acct 
Sept.  report .  . 
Oct.  report .  .  . 


Amount 
$  4.70 
9.00 
25.20 
18.00 
4.50 
44.20 
5.40 
7.20 
8.30 
6.00 
6.30 
9.00 
18.95 
10.80 
5.40 
10.30 
.30 
1.90 
59.40 
10.50 
36.00 
14.00 
4.50 
790.50 
12.75 
10.00 
9.00 
34.20 
.60 
14.35 
4  50 
2.70 
12.60 
2.90 
1622.70 
5.40 
17.80 
307.00 
1.90 
10.90 


OCTOBER  RECEIPTS 

Local  Amount 

55  Oct.   report   5.00 

21  Oct.  report   5.40 

222  Oct.  report   8.10 

4  Oct.  report   20.10 

212  Oct.   report   11.70 

121  Oct.  report   14.40 

77  Sept.-Oct.  reports  16.20 

386  Supp   .15 

238  Sept.-Oct.  reports  19.80 

122  Oct.  report   28.20 

9  Oct.  report   80.10 

460  Oct.  report   5.40 

278  Oct.  report   42.50 

19  Oct.  report   12.60 

154  Sept.   report....  4.50 

131  Sept.  report....  4.50 
357  Sept.  report.  .  .  .  7.20 
299  Oct.  report   14.40 

87  Oct.  report   13.50 

176  Sept.   report....  6.00 

281  Oct.  report   6.30 

228  Oct.  report   14.40 

413  Oct.  report   6.35 

132  Sept.-Oct.  reports  23.40 
39  Sept.    report.  ...  52.80 

286  Sept.   report.  .  .  .  34.70 

34  Oct.   report   6.55 

407  Oct.  report  (cr.) 

379  Oct.  report  (cr.) 

161  Sept.    report.  .  .  .  1.23 

68  Oct.  report   50.65 

24  Sept.-Oct.  reports  52  00 

482  Oct.  report   3.40 

53  Oct.  report   139.80 

378  Oct.  report   5.40 

213  Sept.  report.  .  .  .  4.50 
142  Sept.  report.  .  .  .  18.90 
345  Oct.  report   21.75 

47  Oct.  report   120.50 

359  Sept.   report.  .  .  .  14.55 


Oct, 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
16 
1 
1 


Local 
145 

20 
439 
326 
295 
123 

93 


386 
346 
14 
173 


102 
151 
1 

395 
474 
371 
174 
276 


140 
353 
104 
353 
250 
185 
209 
6  12 
6  309 


Amount 

Sept.   report.  .  .  .  15.30 
Sept.  report  (cr.) 
Oct.  report  (cr.) 

Oct.  report   7.20 

Oct.  report   13.50 

Oct.  report   9.00 

Oct.  report   18.90 

Sept.-Oct.  reports 
(cr.) 

Oct.  report   21.10 

Oct.  report   47.30 

Oct.  report   28.75 

Oct.  report   3.90 

Sept.-Oct.  reports  24.30 

B.  T.  &  reinst.  .  5.90 

Sept.  report....  24.40 
Oct.  report  (cr.) 

Oct.  report   35.50 

Sept.   report.  .  .  .  163.00 

Supp   .25 

Oct.  report   17.95 

Sept.   report.  .  .  .  4.50 

Sept.    report.  .  .  .  4.50 

Sept.   report.  .  .  .  6.30 

Sept.-Oct.  report  11.85 

Sept.    report.  .  .  .  8.10 

Oct.  report   43.60 

Oct.  report   29.70 

Oct.   report   39.20 

Sept.  report.  .  .  .  13.90 
Oct.  report  (cr.) 

Sept.   report....  16.20 

Sept.    report....  63.90 

Sept.  tax  (add'l)  .90 

Oct.  report   23.50 

Oct.  report   19.40 

Oct.  report   8.10 

Oct.   report   14.40 

Oct.  report   10.50 
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Oct.  Local  Amount 

16  125  Oct.   report   17.10 

16  40  Oct.  report   6.30 

16  18  Oct.  report   34.50 

16  311  Sept.   report....  10.30 

16  455  Oct.  report   13.50 

16  344  Oct.  report   8.10 

16  234  Oct.  report   21.85 

16  107  Oct.  report  (cr.) 

16  279  Oct.  report   7.00 

16  308  June-July  reports 
(cr.) 

16  232  Oct.  report   17.10 

16  479  Oct.  report   4.90 

16  292  Oct.  report   7.80 

19  71  Oct.  report   25.20 

19  26  Oct.  report   19.05 

19  168  Oct.  report   8.10 

19  147  Oct.  report   14.40 

19  99  Oct.  report   30.60 

19  442  Sept.  report....  3.60 

19  83  Oct.  report   5.20 

19  254  Oct.  report   5.40 

19  332  Sept.   report....  9.90 

19  414  Sept.   report   4.50 

19  143  Oct.  report   32.50 

19  67  Oct.  report   40.60 

19  44  Oct.  report   9.00 

19  364  Oct.  report  (cr.) 

19  52  B.  T.  &  reinst.  .  13.80 

19  62  Oct.  Ux  (add'l); 

supp   1.10 

19  73  Oct.  report   121.40 

19  70  Oct.  report   5.40 

19  217  Oct.  report   6.05 

19  31  Oct.  report   11.25 

19  380  Oct.  report   5.80 

19  64  Oct.  report   17.10 

19  398  Oct.  report   24.80 

19  139  Sept.-Oct.  reports  9.00 

19  88  Sept.   report....  49.00 

20  252  Oct.  report   5.40 

20  155  Oct.  report   15.40 

20  207  Sept.   report.  .  .  .  16.20 

20  30  Sept.   report....  31.60 


Oct. 

Local 

Amount 

20 

374 

Sept.   report .... 

10.80 

20 

1  fi^ 

Sept.   report .... 

6.40 

20 

9.00 

20 

434 

Supp.   .  . 

1.65 

20 

262 

oept.   report .... 

11.86 

20 

392 

21.60 

20 

54 

Oct  report 

14.70 

20 

423 

13.65 

21 

62 

"R            J&-  TtainQt 
x3.     1.    Oc    iclllot.  . 

39.00 

21 

224 

28.50 

21 

275 

4.50 

21 

2  82 

1.30 

21 

243 

5.40 

21 

12.60 

21 

108 

17.00 

22 

51 

14.40 

22 

17.50 

22 

259 

Oct  report 

7.20 

22 

328 

.90 

22 

308 

On  acct 

375.00 

22 

302 

5.80 

22 

429 

Oct  report 

15.10 

22 

151 

Sept.   report .... 

21.60 

23 

103 

10.80 

23 

230 

Oct  report  (cr. ) 

23 

115 

Sept.  report .  .  .  . 

9.00 

23 

308 

A.u^  report  (cr  ) 

23 

192 

6.00 

26 

171 

14.40 

26 

96 

18.90 

26 

7.20 

26 

90 

6.30 

26 

305 

'5.30 

26 

442 

4.50 

26 

79 

25.20 

26 

84 

4.50 

26 

246 

10.05 

26 

263 

19.25 

26 

110 

Oct.  report  (or.) 

26 

36 

Oct.  report  

10.80 

26 

43 

9.00 

26 

406 

4.85 

26 

66 

25.85 

26 

136 

10.80 

26 

172 

24.15 

Oct. 

Local 

Amount 

26 

190 

23.00 

26 

9.26 

26 

42 

130.60 

27 

9.90 

27 

144 

13.00 

27 

6.20 

27 

120 

13.80 

27 

401 

Oct  r©port  

12.60 

27 

33 

Oct.  report  

44.60 

27 

38 

31.60 

27 

100 

173.10 

27 

5 

Oct.  report  

110.70 

28 

443 

.40 

28 

309 

Sept.  tax  (add'l) ; 

etc  

1.90 

28 

zoo 

9.90 

28 

9.90 

28 

411 

13.60 

28 

7^ 

18.10 

28 

116 

18.56 

28 

162 

Oct    report  .  . 

60.35 

28 

262 

5.40 

28 

105 

18.16 

28 

484 

6.40 

28 

65 

124.20 

29 

202 

Oct.  report.  .  .  . 

9.00 

29 

24 

Overpd.  trans. 

indt  

50.00 

30 

4.60 

30 

481 

4.60 

30 

4.60 

30 

82 

9.90 

30 

Oct.  report  (cr.) 

30 

296 

.80 

30 

392 

Oct.  tax  (add'l) ; 

2.70 

30 

114 

3.60 

30 

2 

197.20 

30 

74 

836.00 

30 

1.47 

30 

Advertising  &  a\xb  .  .  . 

52.20 

30 

651.70 

TOTAL  

$9,093.36 

OCTOBER 


Oct. 

8    Independent  Towel  Supply  Co.,  September 

service   $  3,15 

8    Distillata  Co.,  cooler  rental  &  water  service  6.20 

8    International    Labor    News    Service,  Sept. 

service    10.00 

8    Workers'   Education    Bureau,   4th  quarter 

dues    20.00 

8    The  Marford  Direct  Mail  Co.,  office  supplies  27.50 

8    Toledo  Scale  Co.,  repairs  to  postal  scale.  .  .  14.35 

8    Metal  Marker  Mfg.  Co.,  local  supp   3.74 

8    Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  Sept.  service  25.27 

8    The  Burrows  Bros.  Co.,  office  supp   3.25 

8    Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  local  supp   5.28 

a    Bastian  Bros.  Co.,  local  supp   89.42 

8    Elliott  Addressing  Machine  Co.,  office  supp.  4.42 

S    October  tax  to  A.  F.  of  L   165.00 

8    October  tax  to  Bldg.  Trades  Dept   123.75 

8    Trades  &  Labour  Congress  of  Canada,  4th 

quarter  tax    13.50 

13    W.  E.  Davis  &  Sons,  Inc.,  premium   3.74 

16    Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  office  supp.  .75 

16    T.  W.  Kearins,  auditing  service   125.00 

23    October  rent   225.00 

23  Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  office  sup.  .  .  .  166 
23    Ohio   Bell   Telephone  Co.,  local  and  long 

distance  service   17.48 


Oct. 

2  6    National  Advertising  Co.,  mailing  October 

journal    108.4 

26    Riehl  Printing  Co.,  local  and  office  supp.; 

October  journal   1,125.50 

.3  0    Standard  Trust  Bank,    convention  assess- 
ments out  of  credit   40.50 

Death  claims  for  October: 

Local    46,  Geo.  R.  Winters,  6025   500.00 

Local  171,  Chas.  A.  Miller,  59   500.00 

Local  209,  O.  B.  Liesse,  10048   500.00 

Local    74,  Wm.  E.  Hughes,  4624   200.00 

Local    62,  Chas.  F.  Everhart,  4124....  300.00 

Local    74,  Oscar  J.  Nelson,  23747   200.00 

30    Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President   1,350.00 

.SO    Terry  Ford,    General  Secretary- Treasurer, 

salary  and  expenses   1,049.90 

30    J.  B.  Bowen,  organizer   240.00 

30    C.  J.  Haggerty,  organizer   502.35 

30    E.  F.  McKnight,  organizer,  bal.  Sept.-Oct..  628.47 

30    Geo.  T.  Moore,  organizer   131.32 

30    Wm.  J.  Murphy,  organizer   647.15 

30     Chas.  J.  Case,         delegates  to  A.  F.  of  L  476.50 

30    Harry  J.  Hagen,     and  Bldg.  Trades  Dept.  463.66 

30    Geo.  T.  Moore,                 conventions  451.68 

30    Office  salaries    1,325.00 

30    Miscellaneous    1-36 


TOTAL  $11,630.41 
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RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand,  September  30,  1931   $134,174.56 

October  receipts    9,093.36 

$143,267.92 

October  disbursements   11,630.41 

Cash  on  hand,  October  30,  1931   $131,637.51 


244  Salvatore  Mancuso  36129 

47  John  Robert  O'Connell  361! 

308  Andrea  Ingrassia  36131 

308  Joseph  Marino,  Jr.  36132 

308  Angelo  Napolio  36133 


ON 


308 
18 
18 
18 


MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 

Louis  Puppo  36134 
Leon  Graham  Boston  36135 
Arthur  Bernard  Scott  36136 
Wm.  Farmer  Stout  36137 


244 
246 


Halbert  Earl  Campbell  (Sept.) 
36138 

Lorenzo  Sciortino  36139 
Joseph  Roy  36140 


446  H.  R.  Newton  31736 

39  H.  C.  Gibbons  32121 

286  F.  C.  Porter  (July)  33820 

109  F.  A.  Lockelt  24895 


REINSTATEMENTS 

1  C.  W.  Redmond  19182 

1  R.  J.  Polus  23587 

14  L  C.  Roach  13054 

140  W.  M.  Hale  34655 


99  E.  F.  Marston  16027 

78  H.  D.  McConnell  34717 

52  R.  Hollenbeck  17813 

62  Henry  Fuchs  10522 


SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON-PAYMENT  OF  DUES 


105 

W.  L.  Benedict  (Sept.)  31410 

78 

Arthur  Howard  (Sept.)  14811 

42 

29 

W.  S.  Nicholas   (Aug.)  21890 

104 

R. 

B.  Feagan  (Aug.)  28420 

263 

424 

E.  M.  Baggett  34792 

104 

N. 

Bruce  (Aug.)  28470 

65 

424 

H.  E.  Neal  34939 

104 

F. 

M.  Nicholson  (Aug.)  18332 

65 

394 

G.  B.  McDowell  (Sept.)  35652 

104 

J. 

R.  Brower  (Aug.)  28423 

315 

478 

W.  E.  Scott  (Sept.)  35061 

104 

A. 

S.  Easum  (Aug.)  22927 

346 

422 

P.  D.  Eckerd  (Sept.)  34470 

30 

H. 

J.  Hacksteadt  (Aug.)  5230 

2 

422 

Fred  Babcock  (Sept.)  9836 

67 

H. 

O'Kun  30093 

2 

422 

O.  B.  Crandall  (Sept.)  22902 

73 

M. 

F.  Bittick  (Sept.)  34073 

2 

238 

P.  S.  Cano  19786 

88 

0. 

R.  Powers  (Sept.)  32680 

2 

228 

James  B.  Fishero  4842 

88 

V. 

A.  Patterson  (Sept.)  32679 

2 

228 

Ed  Grubb  34842 

54 

J. 

J.  Kenny  12106 

L.  A.  Day  (Sept.)  33241 

P.  W.  Gates  28576 

F.  Laskey  (Sept.)  13749 

C.  C.  La  Belle  (Sept.)  34887 

Jules  Milette  (Sept.)  33900 

S.  F.  Malloy  (Sept.)  35455 

Jos.  Constantino  (Aug.)  29409 

J.  lanni  (Aug.)  19415 

J.  Umina  (Aug.)  34836 

A.  Sindone  (Aug.)  23717 

A.  Cangemi   (Aug.)  33513 


252 
111 
74 

244 
244 
244 

244 


R.  E.  Lindgren  (Aug.)  29774 
Robert  Burns  (Aug.)  433 
S.  J.  Cappel  (July-Ren.) 
32277 

E.  H.  Morton  (Sept.-Ren.) 
16464 

S.  L.  Rudolph  (Sept.-Ren.) 
24701 

B.  Mears  (Sept.)  34789 
R.  S.  Yeager  (Sept.)  35302 

F.  P.  Mehling   ( July-Ren.  t 
7433 

J.  Weiner  (Sept.-Ren.)  34440 
J.  Tarascio  (July-Ren.)  32812 
A.  Fingerit  (Sept.-Ren.) 
32909 

Harry  Bain  (Sept.-Ren.) 
26305 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 

308     P.   Tromhino  (Sept.-Ren.) 
34059 

308     Jos.   Ricciardi  (Aug.-Ren.) 
32372 

75     H.  L.  Renuer  25241 
74    D.  E.  Axmark  (Sept.-Ren.) 
28443 

74    V.  H.  Underwood  (Sept.-Ren.) 
29672 

100    J.  G.  Verespy  (Sept.-Ren.) 
29065 

286    F.  C.  Porter  (July)  33820 
100     H.  Capistrant  (Sept.)  24867 
102     Arthur  Laun.sbury  (Aug.) 
36021 

353     M.  E.  Harding  (Aug.)  23464 
142     P.   Gerraughty  (Sept.-Ren.) 
16204 


155     A.  S.  Payne  (Sept.)  33806 
244    N.  Frank  (Sept.-Ren.)  34786 
244     T.  Sweeney  (Sept.)  32115 
244    L.  Blume  (Sept.)  27891 
308    Jos.  Mangeri  (June-Ren.) 
32181 

411     A.  L.  Kelley  (Sept.)  31976 
162     G.  F.  Lautenberger  (Sept.) 
26682 

74     L.  J.   Cooper   (Ren.)  26895 
74     Edw.  Rankin  (Sept.-Ren.) 
25210 

74     C.  C.  Doyle  (Sept.)  24654 
74    L.  A.  Thyfault  (Sept.)  29387 
74     R.  L.  Ferris  (Sept.)  19348 
74     O.  C.  Tallakson  (Sept.)  29539 
74     M.  P.  Bridge  (Sept.-Ren.) 
29191 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  DEPOSITED 


244 

M. 

Baliu  28514 

308 

S. 

Algeri    (Aug.)  32497 

308 

V. 

308 

F. 

Mammana  (May)  32076 

308 

G. 

Berman  (Aug.)  18567 

308 

F. 

308 

E. 

P.  Aldrich  (July)  29467 

308 

S. 

Liveli  (Aug.)   2  7006 

308 

V. 

308 

L. 

Sciacco  (July)  27795 

308 

P. 

Ferrara  (Aug.)  34249 

308 

S. 

308 

V. 

J.  .\damo  (Aug.)  28963 

308 

A. 

Lanza   (Aug.)  28264 

Rossitto  (Aug.)  31286 
Tripi   (Aug.)  28286 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED 

106     A.  E.  Lavigne    (Aug.)  28822 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  DEPOSITED 

74     Geo.  Brazier  (May)  16045  308     Salvatore  Orifice  23405 

308     S.  Savaco  (July)  8235  100    Ignatius  F.  Piazza  24607 

RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  REVOKED 


102    Leonardo  Codomo  (March 
1930)  16336 


102 


Jame 
19 


Peter  Modica  (July 
<)  32641 
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353  G.  M.  TuU  4723,  $50.00 

353  G.  M.  TuU  4723,  $5.00 

353  Hugh  Tull  16852,  $50. 00 

353  Hugh  Tull  16852,  J5.00 

144  R.  J.  Rowse  19769  $100.00 

144  Wm.  E.  Rowse  23155  $100.00 

144  A.  S.  Richardson  21295, 
$100.00 

388  E.  A.  Farnsworth  5063, 
$100.00 

388  E.  A.  Farnsworth  5063,  $5.00 

108  J.  R.  Baker  24678,  $100.00 

108  W.  E.  Broome  16941,  $100.00 

398  F.  E.  Dickey  30242,  $25.00 

2  Ed.  Butler  25308,  $5.00 

2  C.  B.  Williams  24396,  $5.00 

2  Leslie  Waller  18002,  $5.00 

2  H.  J.  Albers  21914,  $10.00 

2  W.  H.  Albers  34999,  $10.00 

2  J.  C.  Roundtree  24500, 
$10.00 

2  Al  Edwards  31478,  $10.00 

2  Antonio  Sindone  23717, 
$100.00 

■>  James  lanni  19415,  $100.00 

315  Rene  Tremblav  34113,  $100.00 


315  -M.  L.   Cloutier  33851 

315  Maxmilien  Morin  33903 

315  R.  H.  Binette  34547 

315  J.  C.  Cloutier  33863 

315  C.  Counoyer  33852 

315  J.  E.  Meunier  33898 

315  H.  H.  Paquin  33465 


From    Name  To 

1  Walter  Zenz  32948    24 

2  James  A."  Hastings  8013..  74 

2     R.  A.  Druen  18542    295 

2    August  Scholl  5217    295 

2    Peter  Dodunski  8878    47 

4  Wm.  J.   Horan  14862  168 

5  Wm.  Depung  21115   24 

5  Chas.  Fickinger  14745....  18 

5    Bert  Wallace  33120    24 

5    Geo.  Visger  16988    24 

5    Jas.  McCann  35695    81 

5     Leo  Pawlicki  27067    24 

5  Chas.  G.  Beaubien  18364..  24 

5    Irwin  Riser  26842   47 

5     N.  J.  Quinn  25375    39 

5    Jacob  Bahr  31810  244 

5     Chas.  McGregor  5902    24 

5    John  Lenihan  536    24 

5  Edw.  Prudhomme  17433..  24 

5     Peter  Connors   15350   24 

5    Leo  Knighton  35225   24 

5    Wm.  Hudson  34369    24 

5    John  Tighe  15255    24 

9     A.  R.  Cash  20167    136 

9     Thos.   King   570    392 

9  Geo.  P.  Wagner  19881...  74 

9     R.  CunniJf  6875    46 

11    J.  G.  Duggan  30150    63 

11  James  T.  Duggan  35578..  63 

11     .\.  T.  Persons  25972    234 

14     Frank  Reese  20979  151 

14     Edw.  Perkins  31155  151 

-4     H.  E.  Carey  31152  151 

-0     Fred  C.  Rush  9553   238 

H.  E.  Stevens  3191   74 

•J     W.  J.  Sewell  22716   74 

■     Geo.  Oberg  18841   74 


FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

315    J.  E.  Meunier  33898,  $100.00 
315     R.  H.  Binette  34547,  $100.00 
315    J.  E.  Paquin  35459,  $100.00 
315    Celidor  Connover  33852, 
$100.00 

315     Max  Morin  33903,  $100.00 
315     H.  H.  Paquin  35465,  $100.00 
315     J.  C.  Cloutier  33863,  $100.00 
315     M.  L.  Cloutier  33851,  $100.00 
295     Wm.  Volk  19854,  $25.00 
74     A.  L.  Bailas  9498,  $100.00 
74     F.  W.  Grouse  10491,  $100.00 
74    F.  G.  Harris  4157,  $100.00 
100     A.  J.  Primps  27083,  $50.00 
1     Wm    Whitman   30307,  $50.00 
1     P.  P.  Ganther  34091,  $50.00 
1     E.  G.  Godsey  5406,  $50.00 
1     R.  B.  Rousseau  26190, 
$100.00 

1     R.  R.  Mason  16619,  $100.00 
106     Sam'l  Papanders  16370, 
$25.00 

106     Sam'l  Papanders  16370,  $5.00 
65    A.  G.  Anderson  35584, 
$100.00 

APPRENTICES 

Local       Name  Age 
296    John  Lombardi,  age  17 

SUSPENSION  FOR  WORKING  UNFAIR 


315 

J. 

E.  Paquin  35459 

315 

Rene  Tremblay  34113 

315 

L. 

Geryais  (July)  33894 

315 

J. 

A.  Morin  (July)  21347 

315 

J. 

A.  Morin  (July)  33902 

315 

R. 

Morin  (July)  35464 

TRANSFERS 


From     Name  To 

26  W.  E.  Sommers  30541....  484 

26    L.  H.  Gander  19126   74 

26     O.  L.  Freed  13166   74 

26     R.  E.  Woods  19693    185 

26     L.  S.  White  23399    464 

26     Eldon  Jones  16320    73 

26  H.  Bright  7415   74 

27  L.  H.  Fuller  32342    73 

27     Geo.  Stroup  17529    73 

27     Jim  Higbee  33405   279 

27     S.  F.  Miller  2670  279 

27  J.  H.  Tatom  33860    8 

28  C.  J.  Chinn  15600    151 

31  H.  Marcoux  19100   79 

32  W.  R.  Booker  24564    392 

32     Albert   Fenzel  23838    120 

32  Gerald   Palmer   16201   120 

33  Joseph  A.  McHenry  33822.143 

34  J.  Senyohl  19439    74 

34     George  Lang  17696    74 

39     Clint  Perry  20539   39 

39     Artie  Kinkle  28915    44 

39     C.  G.  Hook  27171   44 

39     J.  L.  Graham  19696    44 

39     Ray   Dishion   17356   44 

39     John  Doll  10902    44 

39     Frank  Will  14374   222 

42     R.   L.   Lewis   35016    88 

42  Albert  Rydelius  29559.  ..  .394 

42     R.  W.  Quinn  13588    65 

42     Donald  Welton  28417   394 

42     Hick  Lewis  13570   434 

46    Chas.  J.  Strang  7531    308 

46     J.  C.  Hemeon  12125  308 

46     E.  J.  Cahill  4251    308 

46  Ed.  Fitzpatrick  18834....  308 

46     M.  F.  Mulloy  13171   4 


65  Thos.  Randazzo  26827, 
$100.00 

:U4  W.  G.  LTnderhill  16192, 
$100.00 

27  Clem  Brown  10325,  $25.00 

27  Clem  Brown  10325,  $5.00 

173  J.  -M.  Devoe  31151,  $50.00 

392  D.  L.  Boyer  35585,  $5.00 

392  D.  L.  Boyer  35585,  $5.00 

392  D.  L.  Boyer  35585,  $15.00 

42  Joseph  Boggio  32728,  $50.00 

42  P.  P.  Bernall  32763,  $50.00 

42  T.  R.  Young  27959,  $50.00 

42  Peter  Boggio  32774,  $50.00 

42  Peter  Boggio  32774,  $5.00 

42  C.  A.  Medean  7924,  $50.00 

42  C.  A.  Medean  7924,  $5.00 

42  Patrick  Stanford  25166, 
$50.00 

42  Patrick  Stanford  25166,  $5.00 

42  F.  E.  Young  473,  $50.00 

42  F.  E.  Young  473,  $5.00 

42  C.  W.  Young  2153,  $50.00 

42  C.  W.  Young  2153,  $5.00 

2  F.  Brown  22101.  $15.00 


30  E.  D.  Beackley  (July)  29208^ 

42  P.  Boggio  (Aug.)  32774 

42  C.  A.  Medean  (Aug.)  7924 

42  T.  R.  Young  (Aug.)  27959 

9  S.  G.  Frankenberry  18888 

97  S.  Taylor  34488 


From    Name  To 

46     S.  Spiller  6073   244 

46    Ed.  Taggart  16795   166 

46     J.  J.  Brennan  19193  120 

46  Geo.  McDonald  14616....  9 

46     H.  C.  Lewis  13245    67 

46    Al.   Lacroix   11614  162 

46     Chas.  Snell  15183   65 

46  W.  Eichelberger  6233    244 

47  A.  J.  Stoll  20419    308 

47     Fred  W.  Huber  12844    75 

47     Harvev   Harler   3  2654  211 

47  R.  Replogle  15306   74 

48  R.  G.  Bickhard  32032    68 

48     Wm.  Malone  34825   68 

48     F.  W.  Cressy  24492   328 

51  Chas.   Cantwell   21109   32 

52  James  Drennan  6217   46 

53  C.  E.  Stout  30407    75 

53     William  Quig  11906   66 

62     Cal  Rader  24024    364 

62     John  Wilson   9418    484 

62     J.   L.   Henrv   25245  484 

62     H.  M.  Kuehl  12990    1 

62     Joseph  Pacetti  36088  482 

62     Edward  Storv  34234   279 

62     Ira  Hoffer  13322  482 

62  James  B.  Silvius  32914...  482 

62     Eli  Duhaine  17029    482 

62    L.  G.  Reynold  32649    279 

62  P.   Hamilton   32954    55 

63  W.  E.  Zenz  32948    1 

65     M.  Grivit  32593   109 

65     H.  L.  Cody  18756    88 

65     Fred  Soncini  24045    88 

65     H.   Pike  34672    88 

65     C.  C.  Rivers  16626    88 

65    R.  H.  Newman  16347    144 
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From    Name  To 

VI  D.  M.  Wallace   35397....  47 

?:;  Frank  Shoptaugh  19715..  36 

73     -M.  E.  Downer  26437    27 

73     E.   O.   Barker   834    36 

73     Donald  Saville  29159   73 

73  -Albert  Bert  Edie  10299. ..132 

74  C.  J.  Reiser  8439    165 

74     D.   D.  Hughes  24560   298 

74     N.  F.  Wilson  14889    42 

74     J.  Hector  13916    30S 

74     Geo.  Stuart  25800   1 

74     A.  C.   Myers   15442    36 

74     Wm.  Kerwin  9391   24 

74  W.  H.  Layton  20583    74 

75  Fred   Harbourt   25690....  9 

78     Chas.    DeConte    29709    296 

78     Ed.  Hassett  33250    296 

78     Chas.   T.   Dean   28906    296 

78  Theo.  Boehm  17720   296 

79  Harold  Reed  21871   46 

82     X.   Taneyhill   1794   74 

82  C.  H.  Xewcome  21084....  74 

82     R.  W.  Filkey  30454    74 

82     R.  Walker  8364    73 

88     R.  Lewis   35016    42 

88     Bert  Cody   18755    65 

88     H.  L.  Codv  18756    65 

88     W.  D.  Cook  18021    65 

88  Glenn  Newman  25404....  65 

88     Harold  Olson  24508    65 

88     H.   Pike   34672    65 

88     C.  C.  Rivers  16626    65 

88  Henry  Schumacher  1881..  65 

88     Fred  Soncini  24045   65 

88     Cliff  Johnston  30542    65 

88     C.   L.   Cody  22787    65 

88     W.   Harris   30743    65 

88  Joseph  A.  McHenry  33822.212 

88  Wm.  H.  Bauman  27815.  .  .144 

98    U.  S.  Gridley  10978   434 

100  John  Dioguardia  32219...  308 

100     Santo  Mazzeo  31927   308 

100  Joseph  Vacirca  32352.... 308 

100     L.  Maucell  11623    308 

100  Clarence  Turner  8475.... 244 

102     J.  A.  Martin  18313   42 

102     Fred  Snowden  29098    386 

102     John  Auch  22321    244 

104  Robert  Peacock  28903....  104 

106  Earl  Greiner  25568   53 

107  Geo.  Cupp   2062    302 

107  O.  Harris  2771    74 

108  P.  J.  Mahon  30137   108 

108     Jas.  Breslin  18308    244 

108  S.  R.  Faulkner  28934    102 

109  M.  Grevit  32593    65 

109     B.  W.  Howell  33237    65 

111     T.  Novak  28581    232 

122     G.  Belcher  25555    65 

122  Robert  O.  Jones  34007...  65 

132     Dick  Johnson  1030    8 

132     Ed.  Lynn  8477    21 

132     Charles  Tatom  9978   8 

140     E.  W.  Currie  19457    364 

140     R.  A.  Sealy  29048    482 

143  A.  L.   Braddell   26117   67 

144  F.   E.  Gauthier  24786    65 

151     Ray  Packer  22458    392 

151     C.  J.  Chinn  15600    166 

161     L.  A.  Porter  21867    136 


From     Name  To 

161     W.  A.  Porter  1032   136 

166    Wm.  Nuttall  20484    386 

166     J.  W.  Filkey  19429    120 

166    Ben  Baxter  22183    46 

166     J.   Mulligan   26283    46 

166     Ed.   Savoy   6092    46 

166  F.  R.  Fehlhaber  32225...  46 

166     J.   O'Drezze   22098    392 

166     Fred  Forbes   18595    46 

166     D.   King  22863    46 

166     B.  Meehan  34275    46 

166     D.  Sturrock  29374    46 

166     H.  L.  Barber  28593    120 

168    James  Cusatis  29997    392 

171     Ed.  Sanders  9739    171 

185     M.  J.   Welch  23086    238 

185     J.  Longaker  32108    132 

185     V.  Sandefur  34949    68 

185     Geo.  Prothero  35891    279 

185     Bert  Prothero  31229    279 

185     Fred  Prothero  33040    279 

185     Joe  Little   33222   55 

190    Eugene  Boyle  21938    481 

190     H.  R.  Shimmick  29486   113 

190    Fred  Hickock  29533    113 

190     Wm.  F.  Utz  31415  113 

190    L.   P.  White  34895    113 

190     A.  L.  White  34896    113 

192  W.  T.  Ander.s()!i  22969...  74 

197  James  Gardiner  29620....  36 

197  W.  H.  Burdick  24483....  74 

197     James  Kerwin  9432   113 

199     John  Bowser  17395    300 

208     L.  L.  Fisher  7538   172 

211     H.  H.  Tingley  26879    30 

211     M.  A.  Purdon  29783    30 

215     Richard  Bonellv   3870   296 

215     Byron  Gill  13428    296 

215     S.   L.   Richards   15130  296 

220     Frank  McComber  4278    138 

220     Frank  Boyd  22680   138 

224     Roy   DeLeon   30581    414 

228     D.  R.  Bundv  24762    140 

230  V.  B.  Barkwill  30134....  311 

234     R.  B.  Allen  35590    484 

234     L.  K.  Mallov/  30169    484 

234     D.  B.  Allen  7132    484 

244  James  Hamilton   32357... 100 

250     Mike   Rongo   12957    28 

258     R.  H.  Warner  20054    68 

258     Geo.   Coe  15656    68 

258  Fred  D.  Beaumont  16344.207 

258     Chas.  F.  Radant  8903    68 

258     S.  A.  Arkley  14533    68 

262    N.  L.  Prince  25385    484 

278  Chas.  Clark  4071    65 

279  L.  G.  Revnolds  32649   185 

279     Edward  Story  34234  185 

279     Geo.  Prothero  35891    185 

279     Bert  Prothero  31229    185 

279    Fred  Prothero  33040    185 

281  Rex  B.  Pritchard  22834..  208 

282  A.  C.  Hoggan  23524    54 

282    A.  F.  Bonner  11116   54 

282    Henry  Ennis  32830    54 

282    Walter  Turner  5967    104 

286     A.  O.  Girard  33783    100 

292     A.  J.  Shultz  13039    392 


From    Name  To 

295     L.  E.   Smith   32846   15 

295     Chas.  Watson  26672    28 

295  W.  R.  Watkins  21476    386 

2S6     Mose  Furness   8980    78 

296  Walter  Norman  5724    78 

296     Chas.   Kane  8023    78 

302     A.  L.  Collins  6873    88 

308  A.  J.  Stoll  20419    298 

309  S.  B.   Diehl  33828    4 

309     John  Walker  4692  174 

309  Wm.  Zimmerman  15532..  33 

309  Edward  J.  Smith  29143..  32 

315     Louis  Maheux  17276    423 

3  28     Frank   Cressy    24492   48 

328  Robert  Githens  31051....  68 

328     O.  R.  McNutt  23931    68 

346  Stanley  O'Hoppe  26811...  386 

350     Ray  Dantic   30488    292 

357  John  Lauderback   34122..  68 

359     Albert  Sankv  32692    296 

359  LeRoy  P.  Lafond  29181..  296 

364     L.  S.  White  23399    407 

364     A.   M.   Orr   20624    407 

379     C.  O.  Souder  22347    81 

382     Francis  Jones   32798    53 

382     Richard  Ford  12915   53 

382     F.  T.  Miller  4250    29 

382     Chas.  Landy  28056   53 

386     Emile  Stauffer  17844   46 

386     W.   G.   DeMarv   28755    46 

386  Frank  O.  DeMary  23318..  46 

386     W.  E.   Stauffer  35449    46 

386  Chas.  Boudreau  26382  ...  .  46 

386  Edmond  L.  Mulaire  29817.  46 

386     C.  J.  Harmon  31007    392 

386     J.  Wm.  Woods  30176   392 

386     C.  A.  Conley  33563    120 

386  L.  R.  Spanenburg  30135..  120 

388  Chas.  P.  Quanstrum  23951.74 

388     L.  W.  Rapp  18907   74 

388  W.  P.  Edwards  21048....  299 

392     John  Barnoff  30016    151 

392     E.  H.  Farmer  25437    151 

401  Richard  Duggan  33807... 392 

413  Robert  E.  Van  Ness  34549.23 

413     Ross  Dobson   19493    23 

419     Paul  R.  Mateer  23261    63 

419     T.  S.  Mateer  23284    63 

419  Chas.  Patterson  34537.... 234 

423     C.  W.  Mercer  35258    315 

423     T.  W.  Mercer  10653    315 

423  J.  F.  O'Connor  36070.... 315 

423  Wm.   Brown  34080  315 

424  Melvin  Rote  29013   224 

429     Robert  Carroll  25525   120 

434  Phil  Block  33018   65 

435  P.   W.    McCarson    33281.. 230 

435     B.  B.  Lindsay  9224   230 

464     L.  S.  White  23399    364 

479  Kenneth  Kennedy  35347.. 386 

479     George  Swift  30055    386 

479     Michael  Val  32072    100 

479     Abe  Gebhart   8737    386 

482     G.  G    Dudlev  18874    364 

482     A.  M.  Orr  20624    364 

482     A.  J.  Wood  18693   442 

482     Chas.  Murray  15365   47 

484     D.  B.  Allen  7132    482 

484     R.  B.  Allen  35590    62 


Could  Speak 

A  young  fellow  was  called  to  the  witness  stand, 
and  the  prosecutor  began  to  quiz  him. 

"Have  you  any  occupation  ?"  asked  the  attorney. 

"No."  replied  the  youth. 

"Don't  you  do  any  work  of  any  kind?" 

"Nope." 

"What  does  your  father  do?" 


for  Himself 

"Nothin'  much." 

"Doesn't  he  do  anything  to  support  the  family?" 
"Odd  jobs  once  in  a  while." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  isn't  your  father  a  worth- 
less fellow,  a  dead-beat  and  a  loafer?" 

"I  (Vn't  know.  You  better  r.sk  him;  he'5  sitting 
over  there  on  the  jury." 
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MONEY  REMITTED  TO  LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
TRANSFER  INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

Loral 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

4  35 

6.00 

140 

J. 

W.  Kelly  2  3042 

42 

30.00 

379 

L.  G.  Cottrell  18431 

:52  s 

3  0.00 

104 

0. 

R.  McNutt  23931 

11 

8.00 

8  7 

V.  V.  Hallman  32571 

434 

1.00 

98 

U. 

S.  Gridley  10978 

401 

7.50 

81 

H.  J.  Sassauman  10169 

424 

8.00 

32S 

M. 

Rote  29013 

100 

6.00 

479 

M.  Va!  32072 

315 

2.00 

423 

W 

J.  Brown  34080 

100 

4.00 

286 

A.  0.  Girard  33  783 

:!15 

2.00 

423 

J. 

F.  O'Connor  36070 

262 

1.00 

26 

C.  N.  Johnston  25125 

:!  2 

3.00 

51 

c. 

Cantwell  21109 

484 

1.60 

234 

R.  R.  Allen  35590 

:;s 

50.00 

2  44 

H. 

McKillup  1327 

484 

3.20 

234 

D.  B.  Allen  7132 

:'S 

33.00 

244 

W 

m.  Wemssen  26312 

484 

33.20 

7 

D.  B.  Allen  7132 

74 

4.50 

47 

R. 

Replogle  15306 

65 

10.00 

88 

C.  E.  Johnston  30542 

74 

6.00 

107 

0. 

Harris  2771 

65 

4.50 

122 

R.  0.  Jones  34007 

5  7 

3.00 

386 

L. 

D.  Scudder  25105 

65 

3.00 

109 

B.  W.  Howell  33237 

120 

1.50 

74 

J. 

ODrezze  22098 

24 

4.00 

5 

J.  M.  Tighe  15225 

244 

4.00 

10(t 

J. 

J.  Drexler  32985 

24 

3.00 

5 

B.  E.  Wallace  33120 

244 

3.00 

46 

T. 

F.  Reillv  8565 

24 

7.00 

5 

G.  M.  Vesger  16988 

222 

4.00 

39 

F. 

Will  14374 

24 

3.00 

5 

C.  G.  Beaubien  18364 

122 

5.00 

88 

A. 

W.  Thorne  10  337 

24 

3.00 

5 

W.  H.  Depung  21115 

122 

2.00 

474 

L. 

J.  Serven  27886 

244 

7.00 

46 

J.  T.  Mahon  6114 

278 

2.50 

113 

H. 

E.  Chamberlain  33719 

308 

6.00 

46 

C.  J.  Strang  7531 

132 

3.00 

21 

C. 

E.  Tatom  7978 

308 

15.50 

46 

W.  P.  Trudeau  9074 

132 

3.00 

21 

Richard  Johnston  1030 

308 

11.00 

46 

W.  Seidel  34159 

39 

4.50 

5 

N. 

J.  Quinn  25375 

140 

1.50 

311 

F.  Bray  11000 

68 

4.00 

26 

R. 

S.  Long  19961 

67 

25.00 

234 

T.  E.  Lomax  16451 

68 

9.50 

3  57 

J. 

C.  Louderbach  34122 

33 

3.00 

166 

W.  F.  Hinchey  33568 

68 

3.00 

230 

J. 

C.  Louderbach  34122 

33 

1.00 

260 

E.  C.  Shannon  33536 

68 

2.00 

48 

Wm.  Malone  34  825 

33 

5.00 

301 

E.  C.  Shannon  33536 

68 

2.50 

328 

R. 

A.  Githens  31051 

262 

10.00 

110 

G.  N.  Lawson  2  819  3 

68 

2.50 

328 

0. 

R.  McNutt  23931 

296 

7.00 

78 

C.  T.  Dean  28906 

68 

13.00 

104 

0. 

R.  McXutt  23931 

74 

17.50 

9 

G.  P.  Wagner  19881 

24 

4.00 

5 

L. 

T.  Knighton  35225 

74 

4.00 

388 

C.  P.  Quanstrum  23951 

482 

2.50 

435 

A. 

G.  Stoner  6815 

47 

8.00 

5 

I. 

S.  Riser  26842 

47 

5.00 

71 

D. 

M.  Wallace  35397 

9 

4.00 

5 

W 

G.  Fry  16597 

WHEN  THERE  IS  ILLNESS  IN  THE  HOME 

109 
78 

7.00 
6.50 

65 
46 

M. 
A. 

Grivet  3  2  593 
Boudreau  13849 

Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  placing  a  large  num- 

386 

3.00 

479 

G. 

W.  C.  Swift  300  55 

ber  of  flowers 

n  the  sick  room,  as  those  tend  to  rob 

386 
386 

3.00 
3.00 

479 
479 

A. 
K. 

Gebhart  8737 

D.  Kennedy  3534  7 

the  patient  of  the  oxygen  so  essential  to  recovery. 

36 

5.00 

378 

L. 

Seats  18560 

If  flowers  are 

placed 

in  the  room,  they  should  be 

36 

7.00 

73 

E. 

0.  Barker  834 

36 

6.00 

197 

J. 

C.  Gardiner  2  9620 

kept  near  an  open  window. 

1 
1 

10.50 
6.50 

74 
422 

Geo.  Stuart  25800 

C.  W.  Redmond  19182 

If  hot  flannels  are 

required  for  an  invalid,  fill  a 

14 

14.00 

71 

I. 

C.  Roach  13054 

hot-water  bottle  with  boiling  water,  and  wind  the 

81 
81 

5.00 
3.00 

5 

109 

J. 
E. 

McCann   3569  5 
M.  Taylor  19983 

flannels  round  it.   This  heats  the  material  quickly. 

81 

12.00 

379 

E. 

M.  Tavlor  19983 

and  evenly,  and  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  hold- 

81 
81 

4.00 
10.00 

10 
140 

A. 
R. 

H.   Meldahl  2184 
H.  Jones  33280 

ing  it  before  a  fire. 

24 
24 

5.00 
5.00 

5 
5 

W 
C. 

31.  J.  Hudson  34369 
G.  Beaubien  18364 

The  garden  syringe  will  be  found  very  useful  for 

24 

5.00 

5 

L. 

F.  Pawlicki  27067 

spraying  a  disinfectant  in  a  sick  room,  and,  besides 

24 
24 

5.00 
5.00 

5 
5 

G. 
B. 

M.  Visger  16988 
E.  Wallace  33120 

killing  germs,  it  will  freshen  up  the  atmosphere  won- 

102 

2.00 

108 

S. 

R.  Faulkner  28934 

derfully. 

28 
74 

9.00 
2.00 

295 
429 

Chas.  Watson  26672 
C.  B.  Baldwin  24754 

If  a 

patient  is  to  be  given  more  than  one  kind  of 

234 

2.20 

7 

L. 

K.  Mallow  30169 

medicine,  care 

should  be  taken  that  they  are  kent 

464 
279 

6.00 
2.00 

26 
423 

L. 

L. 

S.  White  23399 
L.  Aiberty  29375 

quite  separate. 

The 

hours  at  which  the  medicines 

292 
168 

16.00 
5.00 

350 
46 

R. 
F. 

T.  Dantic  30488 
Maier  7238 

are  to  be  given  should  be  carefully  noted. 

88 

7.00 

65 

C. 

C.  Rivers  16626 

An  ordinary  cold  can  be  cured  in  a  night,  if  caught 

88 

155 

5.00 
3.00 

302 
138 

A. 
R. 

L.  Collins  6873 
D.   Thornton  7281 

in  its  early  stages,  by  sipping  at  bedtime  a  tumbler- 

392 

2.50 

32 

W. 

R.  Booker  24564 

ful  of 

hot  milk,  to  which  a  little  cinnamon  has 

392 
392 

6.00 
4.00 

151 

292 

R. 
A. 

L.  Packer  22458 
J.  Shultz  13039 

been  added. 

1.50 

9 

H. 

J.  Jeffries  9711 

208 

3.00 

281 

R. 

B.  Pritchard  2  2834 

 0  

3  28 

6.50 

74 

W. 

E.  Kerschner  23292 

2  4 

5.00 

5 

W. 

H.  Depung  21115 

His  Error 

J4 
-'4 

3.00 
2.00 

1 

L. 
W. 

Pawlicki  2  7067 
E.  Zenz  32948 

"Say,  what's  wrong  with  these  scrambled  eggs  ' 

1.50 
3.00 

482 
305 

A. 
W. 

J.  Wood  18693 
F.  Utz  31415 

They  taste  Uke  they've  got  ground  glass  in  them  I" 

3.00 

305 

L. 

P.  White  34895 

"Don't  be  silly.  I 

guess  I  know  how  to  make 

:'..(>() 

30.1 

F. 

K. 

C.  Hickock  29533 
Weston  29  757 

scrambled  eggs.   You're  tasting  the  shells!" 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ORGANIZED  DECEMBER  15,  1899 

Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department 


OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General  President — Wm.  J.  McSorley.  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  2  6th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore,  2510  No.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Third  Vice  President — C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fourth  Vice  President — Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fifth  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnight,  211  Louise  Ann  Ave.,  Monroe,  La. 

Sixth  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer— Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  5  and  439.  Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Bewick  Ave.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Buckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2,  24,  28,  30,  47,  71,  126,  171,  213,  275,  350,  395  and  443. 
Chas.   J.   Case,   Room   302,   Este   Bldg.,    128   E.   7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  65,  81,  83,  88,  109,  122,  144,  172,  252,  260,  268,  278,  300, 
302,  353,  379,  398,  411,  440,  460  and  474.    J.  O.  Dahl,  20  5  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  120,  1  66  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  in 
affiliated  cities.    A.  Dinsmore,  456  Cedar  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14,  52,  57,  151,  392.  Meets  1  o'clock,  1st  Sunday 
of  month.  Labor  Temple,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Henry  Warren,  239  Chapman  Place,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345,  406  and  455.  Meets  1st  Wednesday  of  each 
mouth,  517  E.  8th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.    Carl  M.  Haefner,  General  Delivery,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  65,  88,  109,  122,  144,  243,  268,  278,  302  and  411. 
Meets  first  Sunday  of  month,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian 
Ave.,  Sail  Francisco,  Calif. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20,  36,  64,  74,  103,  110,  114,  121,  135,  192,  197, 

202,  209,  222.  259,  336.  378  and  446.    Geo  T.  Moore,  2510  N.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84.  Meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities.  J.  D.  Mel- 
dahl,  1824  E.  10th  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Lone  Star  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  140,  2  24,  230,  364  and  424.    W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box 

203,  Waco.  Texas. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Loc;als  25,  31,  72,  79,  90,  96,  99,  123,  139,  142,  246  and 
254.     Meets  quarterly,   47   Hanover  St.,   Boston,   Mass,    John  P.  Cook,  47  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64,  73,  and  259.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month. 
Fifth  St.  at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.     Chas.  T.  Webster.  2108  Yale  Ave..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29,  66,  67,  85,  102,  106,  116,  143,  162,  173,  250,  346 
and  382.    Meets  2d  Sunday,  81  Academy  St..  Newark,  N.  J     F.  A.  Fetridge,  Gen.  Del.,  New  Providence,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54,  380  and  414.     W.  A.  Himstreet,  414  Labor  Temple,  Portland, 

Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  81,  172,  252,  260,  353,  398,  440,  442  and  460. 
Meets  1st  Saturday  of  each  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles.  L.  W.  Miller,  1024  Salt  Lake  St., 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104,  138,  141,  155,  220  and  282.  Meets  quarterly.  A.  M. 
Sherwood,  3911  Ashworth  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y..  L.  I.  D.  C.  composed  of  Locals  38,  46,  100,  244  and  308.  Meets  2d  Tuesday 
each  month  at  Teutonia  Hall.  154  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Jack  Spiegel.  82  A  Parkway  Court.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32.  51  and  309.  Meets  1st  and  3d  Thursday  of 
each  month  at  Schmitt's  Hall,  Genesee  and  Latour  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  P.  Mackie,  pro  tem.,  2  30  Chester  St., 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1  5,  33,  76,  80,  174,  210,  263,  298  and  358.  Meets  4th 
Sunday,  1901  6th  Ave.    J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Charter  and  Outfit  $15  00      Book  of  Apprentice  Indentures  %  .50 

Charter    2.00     Manual   50 

Seal    4.50      Due  Stamps,  per  100  15 

Labels,  per  50  35      Rolled  Gold  Lapel  Button  .- .  .  .50 

Official  Letter  Heads,  per  pad  70     Adjustable  Dating  Stamp  50 

Official  Envelopes,  per  100    1.00      Ink  Pad  25 

Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed  Envelopes,  per  doz  25     Transfers,  per  pad  50 

Membership  Book,  Small    1.00     Statements  of  Indebtedness  pad  35 

Membership  Book.  Clasp    1.25      Arrearage  Notices,  per  pad  50 

Report  Sheets,  per  doz  40      Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     100  pages   3.75 

Short  Form  Reports,  per  doz  60      Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     150  pages   4.75 

Book  of  Withdrawal  Cards  60      Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     200  pages   5.75 

Secretary  Order  Book  35     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     300  pages   7.00 

Secretary  Receipt  Book  35     Fin.  Sec  Ledger,     400  pages   8.50 


Triplicate  Receipt  Book   35  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  500  pages   12.50 

Working  Permits,  per  book  35  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.  600  pa^es   14.25 

Membership  Application  Blanks,  per  doz  25  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  700  pages   20.00 

Treasurer  Cash  Book                                                   1.00  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  800  pages   23.00 

Book  Solicitor  Certificates   50  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  900  pages   25.00 

Book  Contractor  Certificates  50  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1000  pages   27.50 

Constitution   15  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1500  pages   38.00 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LAST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


1  Columbus,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  E.  Chest- 

nut St.,  Room  425.  J.  Warren  Limes,  1901  Aberdeen 
Ave.    Phone  Kenmore  0522-R. 

2  Cleveland,   Ohio. — Meets  Mon.,   8   p.   m.,  Plasterers' 

Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.  Tel.  PRos.  0508.  Floyd  Noble,  Sec, 
Plasterers'  Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave. 

4  Scranton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Room  210 

Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden  St.  C.  F. 
Hartman,  1032  Pittston  Ave. 

5  Detroit,  Mich. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at  3111 

Elmwood  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m. 
Owen  Stone,  4457  17th  St. 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m., 

Manhattan  Hall,  1702  1/2  4th  Ave.  Garner  Martin, 
707  Joseph  St. 

8  Des  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 

sembly Hall,  216  Locust  St.  O.  E.  Simpson,  1351 
Tiffin  St. 

9  Wishington.  D.  C. — Meets  Mon.,  721  Sixth  St.,  N.  W. 

Timothy  A.  Hill,  228  11th  St.,  N.  E.    Phone,  L-848. 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 

808-10  Walnut  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 
Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.,  308  A  East  Clarence  St.  Phone, 
Locust  1956.  Chas.  Duerr,  Cor.  Sec,  3343  N.  20th 
St.    Gust  Miels,  Fin.  Sec,  3566  N.  19th  St. 

11  Norfolk,  Va. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Eagles'    Home,  630 

Botetourt  St.  H.  J.  Miller,  348  W.  12th  St.  Tel.. 
25129. 

12  Duluth,  Minn. — Meets   3d  and   4th  Fri..  Lab.  Tem.. 

119  W.  2d  St.    J.  D.  Meldahl,  1824  E.  10th  St. 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — 'Meets  Mon.,  42  Exchange  St.  Chas. 

H.  Carey,  Jr.,  110  Millbank  St.  Phone,  Genesee 
6613-M. 

15  New  Castle,  Pa.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Secy's  res., 

H.  W.  Uber,  R.  D.  2,  Box  604.  Phone,  (Bell) 
5299. 

18  Louisville,   Ky. — Meets    2d  and   4th   Tues.,   644  So. 

Shelby  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed.  Geo.  Kettler,  717 
E.  Jacobs  St. 

19  Joliet,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Schoette's  Hall,  127 

E.  Jefferson  St.  L.  F.  Buell,  106  Knox  PI.  Tel.  1625-R. 

20  Springfield,  HI. — Meets   1st  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,   6  E. 

Washington  St.  Albert  Carter,  334  So.  Wesley  Ave., 
R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone,  Cap.  1818. 

21  St.  Joseph.  .VIo. — Mepts  1^1  and  Sri  Wed.,  Lah  Tem.. 

5th  and  Edmond  St.  Wm.  G.  Green,  612  Mount 
Mora. 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Thurs.,  847 

Main  St..  Park  Theatre  Bldg.  Arthur  Myers,  237 
Brewster  St.    Phone,  5-7280. 

24  Toledo,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Kapp's  Hall, 

3d  flr.,  413  Summit  St.  L.  A.  Moffitt,  1738  Macom- 
ber  St.    Phone  Forest  4499-W. 

25  Springfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall.  Sanford  and  Market  St.  L.  A.  Moquin.  B.  A., 
140  Orchard  St.  Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec,  47  Mason  St. 
Phone,  4-6020. 

26  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

516  W.  California  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  7:30 
p.  m.    O.  Jones.  1612  W.  32d  St. 

27  Kansas   City,   Mo. — Meets   Ist   and    3d   Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every 
Fri.  5  to  6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.  Elwood  Eshe,  3033 
Elmwood  Ave.    Phone.  Llnwood  3085. 

28  Yoiiiigstown.  Ohio — Moots  1  si  niid  ?.d  Wed..  8  p.  m.. 

317 '4,  W.  Federal  Si.  Phone.  94934  Auto.  A.  W. 
Butts.  2^  S    Whitney  Ave.     Phone.  Auto  74987. 


29  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.- — Meets  Mon.,  4  N.  Florida  Ave. 

Bus.  Agfs  office,  2424  Atlantic  Ave.  Phone,  Marine 
4601.  Hours  8  to  9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy,  206  No. 
First  St.,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Hdqts., 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat.,  10  a.  m.  Ora  A.  Kress.  801  E.  5th  St.  Home 
Phoue,  Garfield  258 4-J. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.,  Caledonia 

Bldg.,  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paille,  714%  Chicopee 
St.,  Williamsett,  Mass.    Tel.,  6893-R. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall, 

246  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St. 
Tel.  Bidwell  5428-W. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumb- 

ers' Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00 
p.  m.  Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg., 
1901  5th  Ave.    Phone,  Atlantic  8487. 

34  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Federation  Hall, 

120  W.  Berry  St.    W.  G.  Davis,  451  Boltz  St.  Plione 
Harrison  37521. 
3  6  Peoria,   111.— Meets   1st  Wed.,   Room   4,  Lab.  Tem.. 
Jackson  and  Jefferson  Sts.    Chas.  Wyre,  2712  Pros- 
pect  Rd. 

38  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. — Meets 
every  Fri.,  8:30  p.  m.,  K.  of  C.  Bldg.,  Mineola,  L.  I. 
N.  Y.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  2d  Fri.  of  mo.  Emil  P.  Luc, 
150-31  17th  Ave.,  Whitestone  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Room  7, 

3d  floor,  18  W.  Market  St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128 
E.  North  St.    Tel.,  Irvington  6855. 

40  Anderson,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues..  918  Main 

St.,  Plumbers'  Hall.  Chas.  Morehead,  E.  10th  St. 
R.  R.  4. 

42  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  540  Maple 

Ave.  Earl  Clyde,  B.  A.,  4104  Clayton  Ave.  Tel. 
O.  L.  6027.  R.  A.  Jones,  Sec.  1735  W.  39th  St. 
Tel..  V.  E.  5147. 

43  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri..  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  B.  Taylor,  2527  Alden  St. 

44  Evanpville,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Mon..  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  8th 

and  Main  Sts.  Joseph  Kercher,  Wemberg  Ave., 
R.  R.  8. 

46  New  York  Citv. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues..  Bohemian 

Natl.  Hall,  321  E.  73d  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  1st  and  3d 
Fri.  Sec.  at  hall  daily  8  to  4:30,  except  Thurs.  Wal- 
ter Matthews,  321  E.  73d  St.  Tel.,  Butterfield  8-7109. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  1228  Walnut  St.  W.  A.  Lane,  Sec,  3920  Tap- 
pan  Ave.    Geo.  A.  Cordon,  B.  A.,  465  Warner  St. 

48  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri..  R.  6. 

Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.  W.  T.  David- 
son, 323  Adelaid  St. 

49  Pueblo.  Colo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  5.  Lab.  Tem.. 

Victoria  and  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dunldp.  1202  Brown 
Ave. 

51  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  B.  T. 

C.  Hall,  2108  Main  St.  H.  E.  Whitmire,  pro  tem.. 
2474  Willow  Ave. 

52  Utica,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.    Frank  F.  Per- 

cacciante,  1466  Nye  Ave.    Phone,  Dial  24768. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Balis  Hall. 

1614  Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 
Balis  Hall,  1614  Ridge  Ave.  James  Leyden.  Fin.  Sec. 
2013  E.  Loney  St.  Walter  S.  Hurst,  B.  A..  Res., 
2260  No.  12th  St.  Phone.  Columbia  5899.  Office, 
Room  5U8  Fox  Bldg.,  16  Market  St.  Phone,  Spruce 
4945. 
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54  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  8  p.  m.  Ex. 

Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7  p.  m.  W.  A.  Himstreet, 
414  Labor  Temple. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Memphis 

Lab.  Tem.,  565  Beale  St.  E.  W.  Brinkmeyer,  1084 
Kney  St. 

57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Tues.  of  mo.,  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  53  State  St.,  Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St. 

62  New  Orleans,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  before  local 
7:30  p.  m.,  2d  and  4th  Wed.  A.  G.  Siegel,  3135 
Milan  St. 

63  Richmond,  Va. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  T.  Duggan,  Tap- 
panock  Highway,  Box  173,  Ellerson,  Va. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  HI.— Meets  3d  Wed.,  B.  T.  Hall,  5th 

St.  at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  M.  J.  Gray,  106  S. 
Second  St.,  Belleville,  HI. 

65  San    Francisco,    Calif.  —  Meets    1st    and    3d  Fri., 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex. 
Bd.  meets  every  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  Jas. 
Healey,  Sec,  1017  Alabama  St.  Phone  Val.  8120. 
E.  K.  Rhodes,  B.  A.,  49  Julian  Ave.  Phone  Under- 
bill 9189. 

66  Trenton,  N.  J. — Meets  Thurs.  evening,  cor.  Lab.  Ly- 

ceum, 151  Mercer  St.  Chris  Beckmann,  308  Hewitt 
Ave.,  Deutzville,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

Bldg.,  538  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and  4th  Tues. 
P.  W.  Mullane,  300  Van  Nostrand  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Club,  1031  17th  St.  S.  A.  O'Day,  R.  2,  Box  168, 
Edgewater,  Colo. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Meets  2d    and    4th    Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  5lh  and  Walnut  St.  C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  No. 
14th  St.,  R.  R.  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m.,  35  So. 

Howard  St.  F.  E.  Bedor,  294  W.  Exchange  St.  Phone, 
Blackstone  2303. 

72  Boston.  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  47  Hanover 

St.  Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Wed.  M.  John  English. 
Sec,  16  Glenside  Ave.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Tel. 
Jamaica  2265.  John  P.  Cook,  B.  A.,  Res.  Tel.  Arling- 
ton 4217-W.  Office,  47  Hanover  St.  Tel.  Capitol 
5403. 

7  3  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Meets  Thurs.,  8  p.   m..  Unity  Hall, 
Page  Ave.  and  Grand.    Ex.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  9:30  a.  m. 

to  12  noon.  Chas.  T.  Webster,  Fin.  Sec,  2108  Yale 
Ave.    H.  J.  Hagen,  B.  A.,  4005  Lexington  Ave. 

74  Chicago,  111. — Meets  Fri.,  Lathers'  Hall,  731  So.  West- 

ern Ave.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.,  7  p.  m.  Edward  Menard, 
Fin.  Sec,  731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.,  West  2372-3. 
Frank  A.  Wilke,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  5222  Liano  Ave. 

75  Baltimore,  Md. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Gayette  The- 

atre Bldg.,  Bait,  and  Holiday  Sts.  Wm.  E.  Penning- 
ton, 2514  E.  Federal  St. 

76  Sharon,  Pa. — Meets    2d    Tues.,    79    West    State  St. 

T.  H.  Bradley,  290  Sharpsville  Ave. 

77  Everett,  Wash. — Meets  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  Lom- 

bard Ave.    Fred.  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem., 

f»7  Park  St.    A.  E.  Boudreau,  172  Tower  Ave. 

79  Worcester,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

62  Madison  St.,  Hall  No.  5.  W.  J.  Gagner,  50  Can- 
terbury St. 

80  Charleroi,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  New  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall  at  5th  and  Washington  Ave.  Ellis  R. 
Stickle,  R.  D.  2,  Perryopolis,  Kayette  Co.,  Pa. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

46  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mobray,  3851  Blanche  St. 
Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 


82  South  Bend,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Cen.  Lab. 
Hall,  315  So.  Michigan  St.  B.  F.  Mitchell,  919  E. 
Madison  St.     Phone.  2-8212. 

S3  Fresno,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  534  Chestnut  Ave. 
R.  E.  Linderstrand,  534  Chestnut  Ave.  Phone,  2-4366. 

84  Superior,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Hall.    Ed.  Lund. 

1908  Lamborn  Ave. 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Insti- 

tute, 955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon., 
8  p.  m.    John  B.  McGarry,  753  Ogden  St. 

8  7  Reading,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  87  Orioles 
Bldg.,  South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker,  235  Sterley 
St.,  Shillington,  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Calif. — Meets  Mon.,  Castle  Hall,  12th  and 
Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.  eve.,  same  place.  Henry 
Weisenhaus,  398  60th  St.    Phone,  Piedmont  6736-J. 

90  Lawrence,  Mass. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  Bldg.  Tr.  Hall, 
Concord  St.  Alexander  Adams,  21  Kirk  St.,  Methuen, 
Mass. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Fraternal 
Hall,  305  1/2  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder,  S-511 
Haven  St.    Phone.  Lakeview  0863. 

96  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Room  8,  Berman  Blk., 

Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis  Rd.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth 89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont.  Canada. — Meets  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  167 

Church  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Al- 
bert Dearlove,  26  Cloverdale  Rd.     Phone,  Ju  8967. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.  nights,  520 
Washington  St.,  Labor  Tem.  F.  W.  Richardson,  care 
of  Lynn  Bldg.  Trades  Council,  Labor  Temple,  520 
Washington  St. 

100  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs. 
Ex.  j3d.  meets  every  Tues.,  Lab-  Tem.,  2  7  Mt.  Vernon 
Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  David  Christie,  52  Alder 
St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.    Phone,  4013-W. 

102  Newark,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Union  Lab. 

Hall,  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Mon.  Wm. 
Hutchinson,  B.  A.,  4  9  Cedar  Ave.,  Phone,  Market 
2-6918.  John  J.  Vohden,  Jr.,  Sec,  2026  Kay  Ave., 
Union,  N.  J.     Phone,  Unionville  2-0  979. 

103  Chicago   Heights,   111. — Meets   1st   Mon.,  Trades  and 

Labor  Hall,  1617  Vincennes  Ave.  G.  F.  Michael,  223 
W.  16th  Place.    Phone,  C.  H.  660-R. 

104  Seattle,  Wash. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Room  318.  R. 

A.  Burke,  Lab.  Tem. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Grand 

Rapids  Labor  Temple  Assoc.,  415  Ottawa  Ave.,  N.  W. 
R.  E.  Vanderhoff,  1159  Third  St. 

106  Plainfleld,  N.  J. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Tues.,  Trades 

Council  Hall,  Front  St.  H.  Swartz,  11  New  Walnut 
St.,  North  Plainfleld,  N.  J.    Phone,  Pld.  6-3256. 

107  Hammond.    Ind. — Meets    2d    Tues.,    Hammond  Lab. 

Tem.,  Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.  V.  A.  Winkley,  6403 
Jefferson  Ave.     Hammond  5926-M. 

108  Wilmington,  Del.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Columbus 

Hall,  3rd  and  Walnut  Sts.  Neal  A.  Breslin,  1409 
Oak  St.    Phone,  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento,  Calif. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  8th  and 

I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hessinger,  Fin.  Sec,  3324  35th  St. 
Ed.  Sands,  Rec.  Sec,  1003  G  St. 

110  Kankakee,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  p.  m..  Odd 

Fellows  Hall,  Chicago  and  Court  Sts.  Frank  Erzin- 
ger,  R.  No.  2. 

111  Madison,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  309  W. 

Johnston  St.    Jerome  B.  White,  727  Clark  St. 

113  Sioux  Citv,  Ta. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  910  Pierce 

St.    W.  C.  Kearns,  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rockford,  111.^ — Meets  2d  and   4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 

114  So.  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst,  344  King  St. 

115  Cedar    Rapids,    la. — Meets    2d   and    4th    Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  90  1st  Ave.    T.  A.  Parson,  526  3d  St.  N.  W. 
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116  Passaic,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tubs.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  167  Jefferson  St.,  corner  Hover  Ave.  Nicholas 
Hallahan,  83  Hope  Ave. 

120  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Labor 

Temple,  cor.  Clinton  and  Liberty  Sts.  Louis  Beverly, 
17  Marshall  Ave.    Phone  2-1045. 

121  Aurora,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  E. 

Main  St.    A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  246  1/^  Main 

St.    C.  H.  Cody,  109  Pine  St.    Phone,  1959-W. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  26,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  Centre  St.    John  Carr,  132  Lawrence  St. 

125  Waterbury,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  44  Scovill  St.  Fred  Duphiney,  637  Water- 
town  Ave. 

126  Canton,  Ohio. — Meets  Mon.,  117  McCurdy  Bldg.  Wm. 

Watterson,  Sec.  P.  T.,  1425  Piper  Ct.,  N.  W.  Tel., 
25645. 

131  Saginaw,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Bricklayers' 

Hall,  3d  floor,  cor.  Genesee  and  Park  Ave.  A.  A. 
Baumler,  250  Hermansan  St.    Phone,  Federal  710-W. 

132  Topeka,  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Phone, 
31490. 

134  Jackson,  M:ch. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 

Theatre,  X30  E.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner, 
2012  Le  Roy  St. 

135  Harrisburg,    111. — Meets    1st   and    3d    Mon.,  Midcalf 

Bldg.    Paul  Parks,  628  W.  Church  St. 

136  Omaha,  Neb. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Wed.     Ex.  Bd-,  7 

p.  m..  Wed.,  Musicians'  Hall,  bet.  15th  and  16th  Sts. 
on  Capitol  Ave.    M.  H.  Plotts,  2706  Fowler  Ave. 

138  Olympia,   Wash. — Meets    1st   and    3d    Thurs.,  Bldg. 

Trades  Hall.    Percy  Wilson,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Box  27. 

139  Fall  River.  Mass. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  Cascade  Bldg.,  So. 

Main  St.     Alderic  Bernier,  40  Albion  St. 

140  Dallas,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 

F.  E.  Bundy,  801  N.  Beckley  Ave. 

141  Bellingham.   Wash. — Meets    1st  Tues.     Roy  Brown, 

2315  Queen  St. 

142  Waltham,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m., 

Hibernian  Hall,  Main  St.  Michael  Mooney,  27  Lib- 
erty St. 

143  Paterson.   N.    J. — Meets    1st   and    3d   Thurs..  Malta 

Hall,  Ward  St.  Jacob  Klepper,  Fin.  Sec,  658  2lHt 
Ave. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif.— Meets  2q  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

T>  No.  Second  St.  R.  A.  Judson,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Ballard  4516-J. 

145  Hamilton,  Ont..  Canada. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Thurs., 

New  Lab.  Tem  ,  Catherine  St.  near  Gore.  Forest  A. 
Wesley,  229  Gibson  Ave. 

147  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. — Meets    2d   and   4th  Mon., 

Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.  E.  E.  Lee,  266  Hartford  Ave., 
West  Kildonan,  Winnipeg. 

148  Shamokln,  Pa. — Meets  last  Thurs.  of  mo.,  19  No.  6th 

St.    G.  E.  Shoop,  19  N.  6th  St. 

151  Svracuse,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab-  Tem. 
John  Conway,  309  E.  Taylor  St. 

154  Lawton,  Okla. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  1010  I  Ave.     C.  P. 

ifoung,  1010  I  Ave. 

155  Tacoma,  Wash. — Meets  every  Tues.,  8  p.  m..  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  1012  V2  So.  Tacoma  Ave.    C.  J.  Lantz,  502 
9th  St.  S.  W.,  Puyallup,  Wash. 
158  Duliuque,  Iowa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpen- 
t6i3'  Hall,  9th  and  Locust  St.    Dennis  McGrath,  815 
Main  St. 

ic<\  Lincoln,  Neb. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem. 
r,  n.  Judah,  :,\e,e,  starr  St.    Tel.,  M  1606. 


162  Hackensack,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  36  Ber- 
gen St.  G.  E.  Barber,  124  Prospect  PL,  Rutherford, 
N.  J. 

165  La  Porte,  Ind. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Labor  Hall  at  Madison 

and  Lincoln  Way.    H.  T.  Lange,  112  "A"  St. 

166  Albany,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem-, 

Beaver  St.  Harold  Hay,  Sec,  471  Central  Ave. 
Phone  Dial  2-8321. 

168  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Horn 
Bldg.,  261  So.  Main  St.  Paul  A.  Farber,  173  Par- 
rish  St. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  German  Club 

House,  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  D.  A.  Miller,  1319  W. 
19th  St. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  1231  Locust  St.    R.  L.  Smith,  431  Dawson  Ave. 

173  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  271  High  St.  Julius  Martinusen,  Rec. 
Sec,  Box  103,  Fords,  N.  J.  Tel.,  Perth  Amboy 
963-W.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B.  A.,  Box  301,  Fords, 
N.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  332-W. 

174  New  Kensington,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Belgle 

Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Reimer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel.,  1978-M. 

176  Pittsfleld,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Electricians' 
Hall,  No.  Union  Bldg.,  311  North  St.  F.  M.  Olsted, 
940  Holmes  Rd.    Phone  1932-W.K. 

185  Wichita,  Kan. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m., 
Lab.  Tem.    K.  R.  King,  1236  Bitting  Ave. 

190  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  614 
First  Ave.  No.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  614 
First  Ave.,  No.  Tel.  Ge.  2452.  Walter  Frank,  3544 
44th  Ave.,  So. 

192  Galesburg,  111. — Meets  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  52  N. 
Prairie  St.    O.  F.  Larson,  1082  B.  Brooks  St. 

197  Rock  Island,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Indus- 
trial Home,  21st  and  3d  Ave.  R.  A.  Hendrickson, 
1629  10th  St.,  Moline,  111. 

202  Champaign,  HI. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Hall,  333  N.  Tremont  St.  Wm.  F.  Betz,  106  No. 
Fair  Ave.    Phone,  2242. 

203  Springfield,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Thurs.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  3151/2  Boonville  Ave.  Orie  Miller,  914 
W.  Locust  St.    Phone,  8579. 

205  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri., 
Lab.  Hall.    Harry  Langner,  8534  88th  St. 

207  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.. 

Holden  Bldg.,  Room  209.  Ex.  Bd.  Sat.,  3  p.  m.  F. 
C.  Macey,  2456  W.  7th  Ave. 

208  Reno,  Nevada. — Meets  2d  Thurs.,  8  p.  m.,  9  Water  St. 

Frank  Mahoney,  9  Water  St. 

209  La  Salle.  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  1325  Peoria  St..  Peru, 

111.    LeRoy  B.  Liesse,  2507  Fourth  St.,  Peru,  111. 

210  Washington,   Pa. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Wed.,   48  No. 

Main  St.    Jas.  A.  Zook,  427  Houston  St. 

211  Springfleld,    Ohio. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  138  W.  High  St.  Thos.  L.  Russell,  4  21  W. 
Pleasant  St. 

212  Missoula,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

Z.  H.  Colder,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

213  Newark,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W.  Church  St. 

J.  W.  Kennedy,  115  W.  Church  St. 

215  New  Haven,  Conn. — Meets  3d  Fri..  Trade  Council 
Hall,  215  Meadow  St.  Edwin  Balliet,  731  Elm  St. 
Tel.,  7-9929. 

217  Williamsport,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  423  Mul- 
berry St.    F.  E.  Hunt,  423  Mulberry  St. 
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220  Aberdeen,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Mon.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  E.  First  St.  Frank  Boyd,  2756  Wishkah 
Rd.,  Rt.  1. 

221  Calgary,  Alta.,  Canada — T.  H.  Baird,  105  9th  Ave  , 

N.  W. 

222  Danville,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.    W.  E.  Pey- 

ton, B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  Lincoln  Petc.r- 
son,  829  E.  Harrison  St. 

224  Houston,  Texas. — Meets    1st  and   3d  Fri.,   Bell  and 

Louisiana  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  intervening  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.    I.  F.  Chapin,  709  Archer  St. 

225  Kenosha,  Wis — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Dania  Hall, 

1310  63d  St.    Lester  E.  Thompson,  6912  Sheridan  Rd. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  Electricians'  Hall.  4th 
flr.  Tuloma  Bklg.,  Second  and  Cheyenne  Sts.  T.  L. 
Maddock,  2511  Federal  Drive. 

230  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.    G.  H.  Roberts.  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

232  Racine,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Union  Hall,  Wiscon- 
sin St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.  H.  M.  Olson,  2603 
Olive  St. 

234  Atlanta,  Ga. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  cor.  Piedmont 
and  Auburn  Aves.    James  A.  Hill,  92  Lucy  St.,  S.E. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m. 
over  Reever's  Army  store,  W.  Gold  Ave.  D.  F. 
Endicott,  421  Va  S.  High  St.    Phone  2562-J. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs..  427  Orchard  St. 

A.  L.  Fautley.  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif. 

244  Brooklyn — Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  N.  Y. — Meets 

Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Brownsville  Labor  Lyceum,  2  29  Sack- 
man  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw. 
J.  Anglim,  3402  Ave.  L,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

246  Lowell.  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Oddfellows'  Bldg.,  Mid- 
dlesex St.    Charles  L.  Chase,  7  64  Gorham  St. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  5  South 
St.  Jos.  Hope,  6  Sylvan  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tel., 
Summit  6-3947-J. 

252  San  Bernardino,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7 
p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem.  Ex.  Bd..  12:30  p.  m..  Sat.,  Lab. 
Tem.  0.  F.  Gregory,  1098  Waterman  Ave.  Phone 
28306. 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Chapman 
Bldg.,  Elm  and  Pleasant  Sts.  James  Lord,  328 
Ashley  Blvd. 

258  Billings,  Mont. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Cooks'  and 

Waiters'  Hall.    A.  S.  Kerr,  12  Broadwater. 

259  Granite  City,  111. — Meets  1st  iSat.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Tri  City 

Central  Trades  Council  Hall,  Niedringham  Ave.  and 
State  St.    J.  C.  Alexander,  2406  Adams  St. 

260  San  Diego,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

621  6th  St.    A.  J.  Bennett,  621  Sixth  St. 

262  Nashville,  Tenn. — Meets  last  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.,  212  8th  Ave.  No.  W.  E.  Marshall,  540;} 
Pennsylvania  Ave. 

263  New  Brighton,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Painters' 

Hall,  W.  Bridgewater.  C.  E.  Skinner,  277  14th  St. 
Amhridge,  Pa. 

268  San  Rafael,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  7  p.  m.,  316  B  St. 
J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Cal.  Tel., 
Mill  Valley  1045. 

275  Hamilton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.  Sherman 
T.  Clear,  1350  Central  Ave. 

27  6  Waterloo,  la. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 
Hall,  3101/2  W.  4th  St.  Chas.  L.  Jolls.  Route  No.  8. 
Phone.  4174-J. 

278  San  Mateo.  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri..  Bldg.  Tr. 
Hall.    H.  S.  Gretton,  321  Grand  Blvd.    Phone  6903. 


27  9  Joplin,  Mo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  6 
Joplin  St.     K.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 

281  Boise,  Idaho. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 

M.  C.  Garrvlt,  R.  D.  No.  5. 

282  Yakima.  Wash — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  115  E.  "A" 

St.,  Room  6.  Phone,  3825.  F.  W.  Sherbundy.  R.  F. 
D.  4.    Res..  1401  Queene  Ave.    Tel..  1653-L. 

286  Stamford,  Conn. — Meets  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall,  Gay 
St.  Harry  G.  Johnson,  Mead's  Point,  Greenwich, 
Conn.     Tel.  Green  2772. 

292  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Room 
2  6,  Lab.  Tem.,  IS  Alderson  St.  E.  V.  Strieker,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  39E. 

295  Erie,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.  1701  State  St. 

Raymond  G.  Daub,  642  E.  25th  St.    TeL  X  14-413. 

296  Meriden,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Meriden  Bldg.  Tr- 

Council  Hall,  Colony  St.,  8  to  9  p.  m.  Jos.  Andreoni, 
113  Columbia  St.     Phone,  2606. 

298  Uniontown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Fraternal 

Home,  opp.  Court  House.  C.  C.  Warner,  Upper  Mid- 
dletown.  Pa. 

299  Shebovgan,   Wis. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.   Union  Hall, 

632  N.  8th  St.  S.  Jolks,  Fin  Sec,  1718  S.  12th  St. 
Elmer  Haack,  B.  A.,  1227  Georgia  Ave. 

300  Bakersfield.  Calif. — Meets   2d  and    4th    Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  2lHt  and  I  St.    Day  H.  Johnsen,  R.  0,  Box  180. 

301  San  Antonio,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  W.  Powers,  339  Kayton  Ave. 

302  Vallejo,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  314  Vir- 

ginia St.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
2,  Box  2040,  Napa,  Cal.  Phone,  738-J,  Napa.  A.  L. 
Lawrence,  B.  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone,  581-J 
Vallejo. 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall, 
cor.  7th  and  Central.  M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave., 
So. 

308  New  York  City.  N.  Y.— Meets    2d    Wed.      Ex.  Bd. 

every  Mon.,  210  E.  104th  St.  Feo  Monoldi,  1995 
Creston  Ave.,  Apt.  2,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

309  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Central 

Labor  Hall,  Prick  Mgee  Bldg.,  Washington  St.  Claus 
Ross,  15  ("owden  PI. 

311  Amarillo,  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
Wm.  H.  Gosnell,  R.  3,  Box  596  E. 

313  Columbia,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  Lab.  Tem., 
North  8th  St.  and  Broadway.  J.  D.  Sims,  Lab.  Tem., 
No.  8th  St.  and  Broadway. 

315  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Mon- 
ument National,  1182  St.  Lawrence  St.,  Room  11, 
B.  T.  C.  and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  Dominique. 
Frank  J.  Horan,  3460  Berri  St.  Phone,  Harbour 
4497. 

319  Muskegon.  Mich.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  2  p.  m.. 
Bldg.  Trades  Hall.  Clyde  L.  Brunette,  3  30  E.  Wal- 
ton Ave. 

::26  Little  Itock,  Ark. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  W .  2d  St., 

:U1  floor.    F.  H.  Lastor,  Apt.  4,  IKi?  ( 'u iiiberland  St. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo.- — Meets  1st  Mom.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.     Archie  B.  Darling,  Box  1125. 

332  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri..  Lab. 

Hall,  Courtney  St.     John  B.  White,  Doncaster  Dr., 

Mt.  Tolmie,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
336  Quincy,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem..  9th 

St.    H.  G.  McClellan,  530  Lind  St. 
340  Lexington,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall. 

No.  Broadway-    Gibson  Irvin,  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th   Fri.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Geo.  Anderson,  305  Kossuth  St. 

345  Miami,  Fla. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  1st 

Ave.    A.  W.  Dukes,  31  N.  W.  33d  St. 
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346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  812 
Maine  St.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  Albert  Webster.  Fin. 
Sec,  122  H  St.,  Belmar,  N.  J.  Frank  Walker,  B.  A., 
Eatontown.  N.  J. 

350  Portsmouth,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Carr 
Bldg.,  2d  from  First  National  Bank.  Wm.  D.  Tilton. 
2123  7th  St. 

3  53  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  Eagles  Club,  Main 
and  Ashland  Aves.,  Ocean  Park,  Calif.  Earl  Beem, 
659  Vernon  Ave.,  Venice,  Calif.    Phone,  66159. 

357  Bartlesville,  Okla. — Meets   1st  Men.,   Painters'  Hall 

Wm.  R.  Boyd.,  710  So.  Creek  Ave.    Phone,  2419-W. 

358  Johnstown.   Pa. — Meets   2d  and    4th   Mon.,   Room  5, 

Ruth  Blk..  Clinton  St.  Geo.  B.  Thomas,  R.  D.  No.  5, 
Box  355.    Phone,  2209-Y. 

359  Providence,  R.  I- — Meets  1st  Mon.,  B.  T.  C.  Hall,  71 

Richmond  St.  Edmund  C  Kagan,  34  Webb  St.. 
Pawtucket.  R.  I. 

360  London,  Ont.,  Canada — Meets  4th  Thurs.,  Trades  & 

Labor  Hall,  cor.  Dundas  and  Richmond.  Sam  Miller, 
863  Adelaide  St..  Sub.  P.  O.  No.  11. 

364  Waco,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  each  month, 
7:30  p.  m.,  at  Lab.  Hall,  5th  and  Columbus  Ave'. 
W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box  203. 

371  Pocatello.  Idaho. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab, 
Tern.    Dewitt  Moffitt,  633  N.  Grant  Ave. 

374  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m. 
Ex.  Bd.  meeis  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  30  North 
3d  Ave.    R.  W.  Routt,  Rt.  1,  Box  264. 

378  Marion,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  9  a.  m.,  Silver's  Hall, 

114  N.  Market.  Floyd  Borden,  2040  Wall  St.,  Mur- 
physboro.  111.    Tel.,  67. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  7:30 

p.  m..  Hall  No.  3.    Alex  Cook,  2  S.  Salinas  St. 

380  Salem,   Ore. — Meets   1st  Mon.,   Salem  Tr.  and  Lab. 

Council,  455  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock,  1710  Trade 
St.    Phone  2049-J. 

382  Camden,  N.  J. — Meets   1st   and   3d   Fri.,  Plasterers' 

Hall,  523  Benson  St.    A.  .1.  Campbell,  608  Vine  St. 

383  Flint,  Mich.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed-,  Alvord  Bldg., 

Court  and  Saginaw  St.     A.    G.    Bigelow,    Box  60, 
Grand  Blanc,  Mich. 
386  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  No.  1 
Washington  St.     B.  A.  Barrenger,  886-A  Main  St. 
Phone,  331-W. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem..  112  No.  Washington  St.  Tom  A.  Danzek,  523 
Cherry  St.,  Box  981,  Station  A. 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m.. 
at  Carpenters'  Hall,  112  and  114  Lake  St.  Henry 
Warren,  239  Chapman  PI.     Phone  764-R. 

394  Tucson.  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem.. 

38  W.  Congress  St.  C.  L.  Williams,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Box  210F.    Phone  027R5. 

395  Warren,    Ohio. — Meets    1st   and    3d    Mon.,    3IV2  N. 

Park  Ave.  J.  A.  Miller,  444  First  St.  Phone,  1855-W. 
398  Glendale,  Calif.— Meets  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m..  Central  Lab. 
Hall,  134  Vz  No.  Maryland  Ave.  J.  A.  Reimer.  2244 
Laverna  Ave.,  Eagle  Rock,  Calif.  Phone,  Cleve. 
62915. 

401  Allentown,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 
N.  6th  St.  Harry  Frey,  722  V2  Whitehall  St.  Phone, 
25576. 

406  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. — Meets  every  Sat.,  517  S.  E.  8th 

St.    H.  E.  Sharp,  517  S.  E.  8th  St. 

407  Austin,  Tex.— Chas.  Bowling,  1512  Eva  St. 

411  Palo  Alto,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Community 
House.    Geo.  E.  Espinosa,  Los  Altos,  Calif. 

■<]■■',  Norwalk,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Community  Hall, 
Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn.  Chas.  A.  Brown, 
No.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  cor. 
9th  and  Walnut  Ave.  Earle  H.  Johnson,  General 
Delivery. 

419  Greensboro.  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.,  314  Va  Sycamore  St.  W.  A.  Mateer,  426 
Church  St.,  Box  1229. 

422  Battle  Creek,  Mich.- — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  20  W.  Michigan  Ave.  A.  F.  Wood,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  8,  Box  5A.  O.  B.  Crandall,  B.  A.,  106  Wiltshire 
Ave.,  R.  D.  8,  Phone  9072. 

423  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  223  Gloucester  St.  E.  W.  Desjardins,  103 
Nicholas  St. 

■124  Abilene,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  Lab.  Tem.,  280  Pine 
St.    E.  A.  Tyler,  Act.  Sec,  P.  O.  Box  1066. 

429  Harrisburg,  Pa- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Union  Hall. 
223  Market  St.  E.  C.  Schlosser,  Shell  and  Poplar 
Sts.,  Box  No.  1,  Progress.  Pa. 

434  Merced,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d    Mon.,    Room  20, 

Shaffer  Bldg.,  17th  St.  Guy  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Box  36,  36  Garard  Ave. 

435  Shreveport,   La. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Tues..  Painters' 

Hall,  over  Capitol  Theatre,  Milam  St.  W.  T.  Troe- 
gel,  4125  San  Jacinto  St. 

438  Medford,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed..  N.  Grape  St. 

W.  J.  Roberts,  720  W.  2d  St.    Phone,  1528-J. 

439  Windsor,  Ont.,   Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8 

p.  m.,  3  Ouellette  Ave.  W.  L.  Hall,  1083  Elsmere 
Ave. 

440  Santa  Ana,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  415 '/a 

West  4th  St.  Amos  Huntzinger,  R.  5,  Box  65B.  Tel. 
Newport  629-W.    Care  of  B.  C.  Wilson. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  452  Ocean 

View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.  C.  F.  Snyder,  452 
Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif. 

443  Steubenville,  Ohio. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Wed.,  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall,  N.  4th  St.  C.  O.  Howard,  Dresden 
Ave.,  Lincoln  Heights. 

446  Elgin,  111. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Union  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 
3d  floor.    E.  Sederstram,  325  Raymond  St. 

449  Visalia,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  209  N.  Fort  St. 
Harry  J.  Starrett,  Ut.  2,  Box  61,  Lemoore.  Calif. 

455  West  Palm  Beach.  Fla. — Meets  2d  Mon..  8  p.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.,  Gardenia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo.  V.. 
Harbold,  Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

460  Ventura,  Calif. — Meets  2d  Wed.  each  mo.,  705  Ea.st 
Maine  St.  B.  W.  Johnson,  823 1/2  Maine  St.,  Santa 
Paula,  Calif. 

464  Harlingen,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sun.,  A.  T.  Sal- 
isbury office,  W.  Harn«::.n  Blvd.  Lloyd  McNeil.  R. 
No.  1,  1222  W.  Harrison  Blvd. 

474  Santa  Maria,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  8  p.  m.. 
Eagles'  Hall,  Broadway  at  Chapel  St.  H.  R.  Reed. 
310  W.  Fesler  St.    Phone,  531-W. 

478  Wenatchee,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Farmers' 

Union  Hall,  Wenatchee  Ave.  F.  L.  Presnell,  526  No. 
Wenatchee  Ave.    Tel.,  258  Red. 

479  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Colum- 

bia Firemen's  Hall.  Geo.  Boudreau,  19  Highland 
Ave.,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

481  Winona.  Minn. — Meets  2d  Mon.  at  Eureka  Hall,  4th 

and  Center  Sts.  S.  C.  Hemshrot,  Res.,  201  10th  St., 
S.  E.,  Rochester,  Minn.  Mail  address,  P.  O.  Box  66. 
Rochester,  Minn. 

482  Monroe,  La. — Meets  Sun.,  9  a.  m..  Carpenters'  Hall, 

107  So.  Grand.    Geo.  W.  Forkey,  524  So.  Grand  St. 

483  St.  Paul,  Minn. — Meets  301  Public  Safety  Bldg.,  10th 

and  Union  Sts.  Tel.,  Garfield  5862.  Arthur  Nyberg, 
873  E.  Rose  St.     Phone,  Tower  6740. 

484  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  22d  Ave. 

and  11th  St.    Joseph  W.  Gast,  619  19th  St. 
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USED    EITHER    FLEXIBLE    OR  RIGID 

For  measuring  in  horizontal,  vertical  or  inclined 
positions;  angles,  cui-ves,  circles  or  in-egularly 
shaped  objects. 


Chi'oiniuiu  plated  case  is  compact  and  sturdy, 
spring-wind  witli  center  push  button  "stop,"  hold- 
ing the  bhide  at  all  times  under  i>erfect  control. 

STOCKED  SEND  FOR 

BY  JOBBERS  CATALOG 

SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 
100  Lafayette  Street,  New  York  City 


TODD  CUTTING  NIPPERS 


Sizes  6-8-10-11-12  Inches 
Extra  Heavy  11-13-15  Inches 


For  Sale  by  Leading  Hardware  Dealers 

Manufactured  By 

T.  D.  HOTCHKISS  CO. 

DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


Matthews  Oil  Quenched  Hardened  Concrete 
Nail — For  corner  beads,  metal  lath,  carpet 
strip,  door  bucks,  etc.  Matthews  Nail  will 
drive  anywhere  and  will  not  break  or  bend 
— sharp  point — reinforced  head — sizes  V2" 
to  IV4".   

soft     Galvanized  /^^^^^ 
basic  wire  made  especially  for  tying  metal  lath — 18 
gauge  and  straightened  and  cut  28".     Clean — well 
tied  bundles — no  burrs — every  wire  perfect. 

WM.  J.  MATTHEWS 

Established  June  7,  1907 

215  Union  Park  Court,  Chicago,  III. 

Complete  Line  of  Metal  Products  for  Metal  Lathing 


STEELTEX 


Lathers'  Craft  Problem 


NATIONAL  STEEL  FABRIC  COMPANY 

Union  Trust  Building  (wb^s^cI   Pitfsburgh,  Pa.,U.S.A. 


Lathers  like  to  use  this  new 
Hi-Test  insulating  lath 


THERE  is  a  reason  why  so  many 
lathers  are  now  using  the  new  Red 
Top  Insulating  Lath.  They  like  the  way 
it  handles — the  way  it  permits  them  to 
do  a  better  job  with  less  effort  and  with- 
out waste. 

Hi-Test  Red  Top  Insulating  Lath  is 
different.  It  provides  truly  scientific  in- 
sulation. 

New  Red  Top  Insulating  Lath 
comes  in  large,  light-weight  panels,  18" 
X  48".  They  are  easily  handled — easily 
and  quickly  nailed  in  place.  Special 
tongue  and  groove  con- 
struction on  the  long  edges  I  T 
permit  perfect  fitting  and    ^ A^^*-' 


places  the  extra  strength  where  it  is 
needed  most.  Made  in  three  thicknesses: 
a  full  K"  thick  for  general  use,  and  ^4" 
and  1"  thick  for  use  where  more  insula- 
tion is  needed.  Both  thicknesses  are 
packed  in  bundles  which  protect  the  lath 
and  keep  it  clean  right  up  to  your  job. 

1  his  new  Red  Top  Insulating  Lath 
is  a  USG  product,  manufactured  by 
the  United  States  Gypsum  Company, 
makers  of  fi-eproof  gypsum  Rocklath, 
Red  Top  Metal  Lath  and  lathing  acces- 
sories. It  carries  the  USG  trademark 
which  is  your  guarantee  of  a  high 
quality  product  on  v\  hich  you  can  always 
depend  for  a  good  job. 


Before  using  any  insulating  lath,  be 
sure  to  test  the  outstanding  qualities  of 
the  new  Hi-Test  Red  Top  for  yourself. 
Ask  your  USG  dealer  in  lumber  and 
building  supplies  about  it.  Or  mail  the 
coupon  for  free  sample  today. 


United  States  Gypsum  Company, 
Dept.  4611,  300  W.  Adams  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  free  sample  and  further 
information  on  the  new  Hi -Test  Red 
Top  Insulating  Lath. 


Address  

City  State . 


RED  TOP  INSULATING  LATH 
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Lathers'  Craft  Problem 
and 


Pay  Your  Dues  Promptly 

Protect  Your  Standing  in  the 
Funeral  Benefit  Fund 


International  law  provides  that  dues  are  due  and  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  in  :;dvance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  will  be  noted  how  necessary  it  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
be  in  continuous  good  standing.  The  responsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in  good  standing  devolves  upon 
themselves. 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  his  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
matically suspended,  loses  his  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  back  dues  is  debarred  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months 
after  payment. 


THE  LATHER 


The 

UNION  LABOR 
Lile  lesuraim©©  Compaey 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Conceived  in  the 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

Owned  by  Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Unionists 

A^nnounces 

the  perfection  of  its 

New  Insurance  With 
Annuity  Contract 

designed  especially  for  trade  union  members 

The  Insurance  With  Annuity  Contract  Provides ; 

ILife  Insurance  continuing  to  age  60  or  65  as  the  insured  may 
o  select. 

2 A  monthly  annuity  of  $10.00  per  month  per  thousand  dollars  of 
o     life  insurance,  beginning  at  age  60  or  65  as  the  insured  may  select, 
continuing  foi-  the  lifetime  of  the  insured. 

The  guarantee  that  in  the  event  the  insured  dies  after  age  60  or 
o  65  and  before  receiving  from  the  Company  120  monthly  payments, 
the  Company  will  pay  to  the  beneficiary  the  balance  of  the  120 
monthly  payments. 

This  is  the  modern  life  insurance  contract  combining  against  death  and  depend- 
ency in  old  age.  Every  thoughtful  person  appreciates  the  wisdom  of  providing  against 
his  period  of  reduced  earning  power.  This  contract  is  especially  adapted  to  business 
women.    It  takes  the  worry  out  of  life. 

Experienced  life  insurance  agents  will  recognize  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
the  sale  of  this  attractive  insurance  contract. 

Write  for  Information  to 

The  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Co. 

MATTHEW  WOLL,  President 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
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Report  of  Delegates  to  the  Building  Trades 
Department  Convention 


Brothers : 

We,  your  delegates,  elected  to  represent  the  In- 
ternational Union  at  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Building-  Trades  Department,  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

Pursuant  to  law  the  twenty-fifth  annual  conven- 
tion was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Sep- 
tembei-  30,  in  the  Vancouver  Hotel  at  Vancouver, 
B.  C.  The  address  of  welcome  was  made  by 
Brother  Edmund  H.  Morrison,  president  of  the  Van- 
couver Building  Trades  Council,  who  welcomed  the 
delegates  to  the  city  of  Vancouver  on  behalf  of  the 
building  trades  mechanics  of  that  city.  President 
McDonough,  in  a  few  well  chosen  and  appropriate 
words,  responded  to  the  address  of  Brother  Mor- 
rison, after  which  the  convention  was  declared  open 
for  the  transaction  of  such  business  as  might 
properly  come  before  it. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  a  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Credentials. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CREDENTIALS 

Delegate  Gavlak,  secretary  of  the  committee,  re- 
ported as  follows : 

To   the  Officers   and   Delegates   to   the  Twenty-fifth 

Annual  Convention  of  the  Building  Trades  Depart- 
ment, A.  F.  of  L. : 

Your  committee  desires  to  report  that  it  has  exam- 
ined the  financial  accounts  of  the  various  organizations 
comprising  the  Department,  and  recommends  the  seat- 
ing of  their  accredited  delegates,  as  follows: 

International  Association  of  Heat  and  Frost  In- 
sulators and  Asbestos  Workers — Entitled  to  one,  sent 
one:    Jos.  A.  Mullaney. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers,  Iron 
Ship  Builders  and  Helpers — Entitled  to  three,  sent 
three:   J,  A.  Franklin,  Wm.  E.  Walter,  Harry  Nacey. 

International  Association  of  Bridge,  Structural  and 
Ornamental  Iron  Workers — Entitled  to  four,  sent 
four;  P.  J.  Morrin,  Edward  Ryan,  W.  F.  Bauers, 
George  McTague. 


International  Union  of  Elevator  Constructors — En- 
titled to  three,  sent  three:  Frank  Feeney,  Walter 
Snow,  Frank  Feeney,  Jr. 

International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers — 
Entitled  to  four,  sent  four:  John  Possehl,  F.  A. »  Fitz- 
gerald, Wm.  E.  Maloney,  Frank  Healey. 

Granite  Cutters'  International  Association — Entitled 
to  one.    Have  received  no  word. 

International  Hod  Carriers,  Building  and  Common 
Laborers'  l^nion — Entitled  to  six,  sent  six:  Joseph 
V.  Moreschi,  Herbert  Rivers,  Joseph  B.  Echison,  Carl 
E.  Berg,  Joseph  Marshall,  Tony  D'Andrea. 

Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union 
— Entitled  to  four,  sent  four:  Wm.  J.  McSorley, 
George  T.  Moore,  Harry  J.  Hagen,  Charles  J.  Case. 

International  Association  of  Marble,  Stone  and  Slate 
Polishers,  Rubbers  and  Sawyers,  Tile  and  Marble  Set- 
ters' Helpers — Entitled  to  two,  sent  two:  Stephen  C. 
Hogan,  Louis  Rode. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'   International   Association — 

Entitled  to  four,  sent  four:  John  J.  Hynes,  Fred 
Hock,  James  T.  Moriarty,  James  Close. 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper- 
hangers — Entitled  to  six,  sent  six;  L.  P.  Lindelof,  A. 
J.  McKeon,  L.  M.  Raferty,  F.  D.  Miller,  James  J. 
Knoud,  Arthur  W.  Wallace. 

Operative  Plasterers  and  Cement  Finishers'  Inter- 
national Association — Entitled  to  five,  sent  five: 
Michael  J.  Colleran,  John  H.  Donlin,  Rowland  Wat- 
son, J.  J.  Scott,  M,  J.  McDonough. 

United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers  and 
Steam  Fitters — Entiled  to  five,  sent  four:  John  Coe- 
field,  Patrick  Drew,  Fred  Scholl,  AVm.  J.  Spencer. 

United  Slate,  Tile  and  Composition  Roofers,  Damp 
and  Waterproof  Workers'  Association — Entitled  to 
two,  sent  two:    George  W.  Jones,  J.  M.  Gavlak. 

Journeymen  Stone  Cutters'  Association — Entitled  to 
two,  sent  two:   M.  W.  Mitchell,  P.  J.  Cullen. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffers, 
Stablemen  and  Helpers — Entitled  to  four,  sent  four: 
Daniel  J.  Tobin,  Thomas  L.  Hughes,  John  M.  Gillespie, 
John  P.  McLaughlin. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
M.  J.  COLLERAN,  Chairman. 
J.  M.  GAVLAK,  Secretary. 
JOSEPH  MARSHALL. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  received  and  the 
delegates  duly  seated. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  CO>I>nTTEES 

President  McDonough,  announced  the  appointment 
of  committees,  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Rules — John  Coefield,  Plumbers, 
Chairman;  P.  J.  Cullen,  Stone  Cutters;  Herbert  Rivers, 
Laborers;  Wm.  E.  Walter,  Boiler  Makers;  Frank 
Healey,  Engineers. 

Committee  on  President's  Report — John  Possehl, 
Engineers,  Chairman;  J.  B.  Etchison,  Laborers;  L.  M. 
Raftery,  Painters;  Walter  Snow,  Elevator  Construc- 
tors; Fred  Scholl,  Plumbers. 

Committee  on  Secretary-Treasurer's  Report — J.  A. 
Mullaney,  Asbestos  Workers,  Chairman;  George  T. 
Moore,  Lathers;  A.  J.  McKeon,  Painters;  Louis  Rode, 
Marble  Polishers;  Carl  E.  Berg,  Laborers. 

Committee  on  Executive  Council's  Report — John 
Donlin,  Plasterers,  Chairman;  Frank  Feeney,  Elevator 
Constructors;  F.  A.  Fitzgerald,  Engineers;  J.  A. 
Franklin,  Boiler  Makers;  Fred  Hock,  Sheet  Metal 
Workers. 

Committee  on  Resolutions — John  J.  Hynes,  Sheet 
Metal  Workers,  Chairman;  Arthur  Wallace,  Painters; 
Edward  Ryan,  Iron  Workers;  Joseph  Moreschi,  La- 
borers; Rowland  Watson,  Plasterers. 

Committee  on  Law — L.  P.  Lindelof,  Painters,  Chair- 
man; Patrick  Drew,  Plumbers;  Wm.  F.  Bauers,  Iron 
Workers;  Chas.  J.  Case,  Lathers;  Wm.  E.  Maloney, 
Engineers. 

Committee  on  Organization — Stephen  C.  Hogan, 
Marble  Polishers,  Chairman;  M.  W.  Mitchell,  Stone 
Cutters;  James  J.  Knoud,  Painters;  Thomas  L. 
Hughes,  Teamsters;  James  Close,  Sheet  Metal 
Workers. 

Committee  on  Local  Councils — P,  J  .Morrin,  Iron 
Workers,  Chairman;  Sam  Squibb.  Oraniie  Cutters;  J. 
J.  Scott,  Plasterers;  J.  M.  Gillespie,  Teamsters:  Harry 
Hagen,  Lathers. 

Committee  on  Adjustment — Wm.  J.  McSorley, 
Lathers,  Chairman;  James  Moriarry,  Sheet  Metal 
Workers;  D.  J.  Tobin.  Teamsters;  George  Jones. 
Roofers;  George  McTague,  Iron  Workers. 

President  McDonough  next  read  his  report  to  the 
Convention  dealing  with  many  different  subjects, 
affecting  building  trades  organizations  during  the 
past  year.  The  different  subjects  contained  in  this 
report  were  referred  to  the  several  committees  for 
their  consideration  and  action. 

Some  of  the  principal  subjects  contained  in  the 
President's  Report  were: 

The  agreement  arrived  at  between  the  Building- 
ing  Tiades  Department  the  State  Building  Trades 
Council  of  California,  and  the  Fox  West  Coast  Thea- 
tre Companies,  by  which  the  Fox  West  Coast 
Theatre  Companies  agreed  in  the  future  to  employ 
all  union  mechanics  upon  their  work  in  alteration, 
erection  and  repair  of  their  theatre  buildings. 

President  McDonough  had  the  following  to  say  in 
reference  to  the  unemployment  conditions  affecting 
building  trades  mechanics  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada: 

Unemplojinent 
The  past  year,  with  the  exception  of  Federal  and 
Municipal  construction,  has  been  one  of  a  downward 
trend  in  the  building  industry.  This  has  aggravated 
the  existing  acute  unemployment  problem  that  pre- 
vailed in  all  industry.  The  Federal  Government  has 
authorized  seven  hundred  fifty-eight  building  projects, 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  four  hundred  fifty  million 
dollars,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  have  all  of  this  con- 
templated construction  under  way  at  once,  same  would 
not  provide  jobs  for  the  present  unemployed  building 
trades  mechanics.  At  present  there  is  approximately 
one  hundred  thirty-five  million  dollars  of  Government 


construction  contracted  for  and  under  course  of  con 
struction.  It  is  evident  that  our  people  cannot  antici- 
pate relief  from  Government  operations  alone.  Before 
any  permanent  relief  is  assured,  a  general  resump- 
tion of  building  construction  must  take  place.  Our 
organizations  can  help  by  advocating  and  co-operating 
in  movements  for  the  reconstruction  of  all  slum  areas. 

I  believe  that  in  practically  every  city  building 
operations  could  be  resumed  if  the  financiers  would 
assume  a  more  liberal  attitude  in  the  release  of  money 
on  loans  for  building  construction.  It  is  evident  that 
the  financiers  and  bankers  are  not  doing  their  share 
in  trying  to  bring  back  prosperity.  They  are  refusing 
to  loan  money  on  legitimate  building  operations.  The 
officials  of  our  local  councils  should  interview  these 
gentlemen  and  urge  that  they  adopt  a  more  liberal 
policy  for  loans  on  building  operations  and  thereby  aid 
in  relieving  the  depression  that  they  are  so  largely  re- 
sponsible for. 

With  the  present  economic  condition  of  this  country 
and  the  public  clamor  for  relief,  the  most  forward 
step  that  the  incoming  Congress  could  take  in  combat- 
ing unemployment  is  to  immediately  modifv  the  Vol-  , 
stead  Act  so  as  to  permit  the  manufacture  of  light 
wines  and  beer.  The  legal  reopening  of  the  breweries, 
formerly  one  of  our  largest  industries,  with  its  many 
ramifications,  would  mean  the  employment  forthwith 
of  many  thousands  of  building  trades  men,  in  addition 
to  other  miscellaneous  trades  that  would  probably 
total  one  million  two  hundred  fifty  thousand  men. 
What  other  plan  of  relief  that  the  Government  may 
have  in  mind  will  provide  jobs  for  such  a  number 
and  so  soon,  and  at  no  cost,  but  will  mean  additional 
revenue  to  the  Government  and  lessen  taxation  for 
the  people? 

President  McDonough  also  reported  upon  the 
Alliance  entered  into  between  the  Bricklayers,  Car- 
penters and  Electricians  and  upon  this  subject  the 
Convention  went  on  record  by  adopting  the  follow- 
motion : 

"That  the  Building  Trades  Department  of  the 
A..  F.  of  L.  direct  all  the  National  Presidents 
of  the  affiliated  International  Unions  to  the  De- 
partment to  supp'^rt  to  the  fullest  e^Lent  of 
their  resources  any  affiliat-^d  iocal  union  when 
an  attack  is  being  made  upon  them  by  unions 
not  affiliated  with  the  Building  Trades  Depart- 
ment of  the  A.  F.  of  L." 

After  a  lot  of  discussion  upon  this  motion,  it  was 
adopted  by  unanimous  vote. 

President  McDonough  reported  as  follows  on  the 
abuses  leading  up  to  the  enactment  of  the  Prevailing 
Rate  of  Wage  Bill  and  its  effect  upon  govemment 
jobs  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country. 

Prevailing  Kate  of  Was*'  Bill 

The  officials  of  this  Department  have  been  persist- 
ently protesting  to  the  Government  officials  the 
awarding  of  contracts  for  building  constru;;tion  to  con- 
tractors who  operate  under  non-union  conditions  and 
pay  less  than  the  prevailing  scale  of  wages. 

In  December,  1930.  Herbert  Hoover,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  made  an  announcement 
to  the  effect  that  on  all  building  construction  for  the 
Government  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  in  the  city 
where  the  work  was  to  be  performed  should  be  paid: 
also  local  labor  was  to  be  employed.  For  this  policy  to 
be  adopted  legally,  it  was  necessary  that  the  proper 
legislation  be  Introduced. 

At  our  Executive  Council  meeting,  held  in  Miami. 
Florida,  January  24,  1931.  the  following  telegram  was 
sent  to  President  Hoover: 
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Honorable  Herbert  Hoover,  January  24.1931. 

The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Your  position  with  respe'  t  to  the  maintenance  of 
prevailing  wages  and  working  conditions,  including  a 
steadfast  observance  of  th(-  eight-hour  day,  has  been 
duly  reported  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Building 
Trades  Department,  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
now  in  session  in  this  city,  and  the  undersigned  is 
authorized  to  transmit  to  you  our  hearty  accord  as 
well  as  our  appreciation  of  the  thoroughly  logical 
stand  you  have  taken  on  this  most  important  subject, 
most  vital  to  the  workers  of  the  building  industry,  who 
are  suffering  not  oi'ly  because  of  unemployment,  the 
like  of  which  was  never  i)erhaps  known  before,  but  as 
well  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  some  contractors  exe- 
cuting government  contracts  i^v^  replacing  our  people 
with  cheaper  labor  obtained  ;i.  distant  States  and 
housed  in  barracks  on  the  site  of  the  project  and,  in 
some  instances,  enclosed  in  a  stockade  as  insurance 
against  communication  with  them.  There  are  cases 
on  record  where  the  eight-hour  law  has  been  violated 
with  impunity  for  purposes  of  profit  to  the  detriment 
of  our  people  who  are  displaced  because  of  the  ex- 
tended day,  and  this  at  a  time  when  many  thousands 
of  the  workers  who  follow  the  building  industry  are  in 
idleness  and  empty  handed.  There  are  cases,  too,  of 
Federal  workers  and  enlisted  men  being  temporarily 
furloughed  that  they  may  be  dispatched  to  nearby  jobs 
under  construction  in  part  by  the  Federal  Government 
with  resultant  dismissal  of  civilian  labor  to  still  fur- 
ther augment  the  vast  army  of  unemployed.  Surely 
some  steps  can  be  taken  to  correct  the  grievances  com- 
plained of  from  coast  to  coast  on  Government  contracts 
affecting  Post  Offices,  Veteran  Hospitalization,  Army 
Posts,  Navy  projects.  Harbor  and  Dock  work  and  Fed- 
eral construction  of  every  description.  Again,  surely 
contractors  of  ability  who  have  proven  by  their  execu- 
tion of  great  commercial  undertakings  in  the  past  their 
capacity  and  responsibility,  and  who  are  known  to  em- 
ploy local  civilian  labor,  should  be  recognized  as  being 
entitled  to  consideration  at  the  hands  of  Bureau 
Chiefs  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  privilege  of  awarding 
contracts  instead  of  the  motley  crowd  who  violate  the 
eight-hour  law,  lower  the  American  living  standards 
by  non-observance  of  prevailing  conditions,  and  run 
oiit  on  the  supply  dealer  when  opportunity  is  afforded. 
Mr.  President,  we  entertain  the  hope  we  may  have 
your  continued  attentive  consideration  and  co-opera- 
tion in  adjustment  of  existing  abuses. 

Wm.  J.  Spencer,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Building  Trades  Department,  A.  F.  of  L. 
In  answer  to  the  foreging  telegram,  we  deem  it  im- 
portant to  quote  the  telegram  received  from  Secretary 
of  Labor  Doak,  which  folows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  26,  1931. 
William  J.  Sponcer,  Sec'y.,  Building  Trades  Depart- 
ment,   Care    Executive    Council,    Miami,  Florida: 

Your  telegram  to  the  President  has  been  referred  to 
me.  Please  thank  Executive  Council  for  commenda- 
tion of  President's  stand  on  observance  of  eight-hour 
day  and  maintenance  prevailing  wages  and  working 
conditions,  l  have  been  requested  to  investigate  and 
report  on  exceptions  set  forth  in  your  telegram.  Kindly 
submit  at  once  all  information  you  have  with  refer- 
ence to  workers  housed  within  stockade;  also  cases 
where  Federal  employees  and  enlisted  men  being  fur- 
loughed and  sent  to  nearby  jobs;  also  any  other  in- 
formation that  will  aid  us  in  investigating  every  spe- 
cific case  in  an  endeavor  to  correct  all  such  instances. 
You  have  my  assurance  that  it  is  our  purpose  to  exert 
every  effort  under  the  law  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the 
attitude  of  the  Government  as  expressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent.   An  early  reply  will  be  appreciated. 

W.  N.  Doak. 

The  following  list  of  jobs  that  had  been  previously 
protested  to  the  Government  officials  by  the  officers  of 
this  Department  was  submitted  to  Secretary  of  Labor 
Doak: 

Veterans'  Hospital,  Northport,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

Workmen  imported  from  distant  sections  and  col- 
onized in  bunkhou.ses  on  site. 


Veterans'  Hospital,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Contract  contained  provision  for  colonization  of 
workers  in  bunkhouses  erected  on  site.  On  Congres- 
sional and  other  protest,  bids  were  recalled  and 
the  objectionable  provision  eliminated. 

Barracks  and  several  other  buildings,  Sand  Point, 
near  Seattle,  Wash. 

General  contracts  let  to  Fitten  &  Livermore  and 
the  Commercial  Construction  Company,  employing 
local  civilian  labor  at  prevailing  wage  rate.  The 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Public  Works  Officer 

Lieutenant-Commander  B.  Morrell  is  in  charge  of  cer- 
tain work  on  the  paint  and  oil  warehouses  at  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Washington,  and  is 
reported  to  be  using  yard  crews  in  its  construction. 
In  addition  to  this,  an  entirely  new  central  heating 
plant  is  about  to  be  erected  at  the  Sand  Point  Naval 
Air  Station  and  is  to  be  installed  by  enlisted  men 
from  the  Bremerton  Navy  Yard  and  others  fur- 
loughed, in  competition  with  local  citizen  labor,  at 
Navy  yard  rates. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  Veterans'  Hospital  nearly  completed, 
on  which  adjustment  of  wages  has  been  made 
through  the  influence  of  Labor  Department.  Post 
Office  and  Narcotic  Farm  are  about  to  be  erected 
under  unfair  conditions  complained  of  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Hospital. 

Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station,  Chicago. 

Contract  let  to  firm  refusing  to  observe  prevailing 
rate  of  wages;  afterwards  adjusted  through  in- 
fluence of  Labor  Department. 

Scott  Field,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Job  let  to  C.  W.  Noble,  La  Croix,  Wis.  Rate  of 
wages  reduced. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Nurses'  Home  and  Addition. 

Contract  awarded  to  Algernon  Blair,  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  importer  of  labor  from  distant  sections  at  pre- 
vailing wage  cutting  rates. 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  Barracks. 

Contract  awarded  to  Banspach  Brothers,  employing 
Mexicans  exclusively  one-third  of  prevailing  wage 
rate. 

Oklahoma  City  Post  Office. 

Contract  let  to  Devault  and  Dietrich.  Devault 
notified  Treasury  Department  prior  to  the  award  he 
intended  working  open-shop  at  reduced  wage. 

Tucson,  Arizona,  Post  Office. 

Contract  let  to  Yelton  Painting  Company  of  El  Paso, 
ignoring  prevailing  wage  rate. 

A^eterans'  Hospital  (Murch  Brothers'  job),  near  Ber- 
nardsville,  N.  J. 

Mechanical  equipment  contract  let  to  Ogden,  Utah, 

firm  at  reduced  wage  rates. 
Oteen,  N.  C,  Veterans'  Hospital. 

Contractor  operating  on  reduced  wage  rates. 
Atlanta,  Ga..  Veterans'  Hospital,  No.  48. 

Contract  let  to  Algernon  Blair.     Prevailing  rate  of 

wages  ignored. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Post  Office. 

Algernon  Blair  reported    to    be  successful  bidder 

under  conditions  similar  to  those  on  the  Veterans' 

Hospital. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  Veterans'  Hospital,  No.  62. 

Contractor  Wm.  P.  Rose,  Goldsboro,  N.  C.  Worked 
men  sixty  hours  per  week  at  reduced  wage  rates. 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Federal  Building  (Character  not 
stated). 

Job  under  supervision  of  Captain  Webb,  Public 
Service,  11th  Naval  District.  Job  being  operated 
under  reduced  wage  rates  at  ten  hours  perday. 

Naval  Hospital,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Contractor  mechanical  equipment  Virginia  Engi- 
neering Company.  Imported  labor  employed  at  re- 
duced wage,  resulting  in  strike  for  year  or  more. 

Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 

General  contractor  Virginia  Engineering  Company. 
Prevailing  wage  rate  ignored  and  imported  labor 
employed. 

Boston  Post  Office. 

Foundation  contract  awarded  to  Merritt.  Chapman 
&  Scott  at  reduced  wage  rates. 
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Gallinger  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Contract  awarded  to  W.  P.  Rose  Company,  Golds- 
boro.  N.  C.    Prevailing  wage  rate  ignored. 

Coatesville,  Pa. 

Contractor  Sanford  Brothers,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Wages  reduced  and  cheap  labor  from  distant  sec- 
tions employed. 

Mather  Field,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Regarrisoned  as  training  center  for  Air  Corps  Per- 
sonnel. Enlisted  men  employed  as  against  citizen 
labor. 

Veterans'  Hospital,  Portland,  Ore. 

Dr.  Carter  in  charge.     Wage  rate  paid  below  the 

standard  prevailing  rate. 
Marine  Hospital  adjacent  to  Detroit,  Mich. 

Low  wage  complaint  adjusted  through  influence  of 

Labor  Department. 
Chilocco,  Okla.,  Government  Indian  School. 

Wages  reduced  by  Interior  Department. 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  Larkin  Experimental  Dam. 

Chief  of  Engineers  and  War  Department  said  to 

have  sanctioned  reduced  wage  rate. 
Spartanburg,  S.  C,  Post  Office. 

Contractor  Algernon  Blair.    Wages  paid  at  greatly 

reduced  rates. 
Kosciusko,  Miss.,  Post  Office. 

Contractor  Algernon  Blair,  Montgomery,  Ala.  Wages 

paid  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 
Metuchen,  N.  J..  Raritan  Arsenal. 

Contractor  Alliance  Construction  Company,  with  no 

previous  experience  in  any  construction,  refused  to 

pay  prevailing  rate  of  wages.  In  reply  to  com- 
plains,  War  Department  stated   previous  experience 

unnecessary. 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  Barracks. 

Contractor  J.  A.  Jones  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Prevailing  wage  rate  ignored. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  the  officials 
of  this  Department  presented  a  draft  of  a  prevailing 
rate  of  wage  bill  that  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
Council.  This  bill  was  to  be  introduced  in  Congress 
upon  our  return  to  Washington.  In  the  meantime, 
and  taking  cognizance  of  the  protests  made  by  the 
officials  of  the  Building  Trades  Department,  Secretary 
of  Labor  Doak,  in  conjunction  with  the  officials  of 
other  Governmental  Departments,  drew  up  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Bill,  which  we  were 
asked  to  approve  on  our  return  to  headquarters.  We 
noted  the  lack  of  penalty  clauses  and  other  features 
that  at  least,  for  the  building  trades  workmen,  would 
make  this  bill  a  better  one,  but  were  positively  in- 
formed that  amendments  would  not  be  acceptable. 
Realizing  that  Congress  would  remain  in  session  for 
a  short  time  and  that  the  Government  would  contract 
for  a  large  amount  of  construction  this  year,  and  being 
assured  that  this  bill  would  be  passed  at  once,  we  de- 
cided to  withhold  the  introduction  of  our  bill  and 
support  the  DavisBacon  Bill.  The  Davis-Bacon  Bill, 
which  follows,  was  approved  by  Congress  and  became 
a  law  April  3,  19.31: 

PREVAILING  RATE  OP  WAGE  LAW 

The  folowing  law  provides  that  the  prevailing  rate 
of  wages  shall  be  paid  in  the  construction,  alteration 
and  repair  of  any  public  buildings  of  the  United  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia: 

"An  ACT  relating  to  the  rate  of  wages  for  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  on  public  buildings  of  the 
United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  by  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors,  and  for  other  purposes. 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled.  That  every  contract  in  excess  of  $5,000  in 
amount,  to  which  the  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  a  party,  which  requires  or  involves  the 
employment  of  laborers  or  mechanics  in  the  construc- 
tion, alteration,  and  or  repair  of  any  public  buildings 
of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  within 
the  geographical  limits  of  the  states  of  the  Union, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  contain  a  pro- 
vision to  the  eeffect  that  the  rate  of  wage  for 
all    laborers    and    mechanics    employed    by  the  con- 


tractor or  any  subcontractor  on  the  public  buildings 
covered  by  the  contract  shall  be  not  less  than  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  wages  for  work  of  a  similar  nature  in 
the  city,  town,  village,  or  other  civil  division  of  the 
State  in  which  the  public  buildings  are  located,  or  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  if  the  public  buildings  are 
located  there,  and  a  further  provision  that  in  case  any 
dispute  arises  as  to  what  are  the  prevailing  rates  of 
wages  for  work  of  a  similar  nature  applicable  to  the 
contract  which  cannot  be  adjusted  by  the  contracting 
officer,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  determination  and  his  decision  thereon 
shall  be  conclusive  on  all  parties  to  the  contract: 
Provided,  that  in  case  of  national  emergency  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  suspend  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

"Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  thirty  days  after 
its  passage,  but  shall  not  affect  any  contract  then  exist- 
ing or  any  contract  that  may  thereafter  be  entered 
into  pursuant  to  invitations  for  bids  that  are  outstand- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

"Approved  March  3,  1931." 

This  Act  becomes  effective  April  3,  1931. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  above  law  the  officials  of 
this  Department  have  been  of  aid  in  having  contracts 
awarded  to  contractors  who  would  abide  by  the  law, 
though  unfortunately,  in  some  instances,  contracts 
have  been  let  to  men  who  were  trying  to  evade  the 
law.  A  number  of  cases  have  been  drawn  to  our  at- 
tention where  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  of  wage 
was  being  paid.  In  each  case  we  protested  to  the  pro- 
per officials  and  adjustment  has  either  been  made 
or  the  case  is  in  process  of  settlement. 

I  would  advise  that  in  communities  where  Govern- 
ment construction  is  being  done,  the  representatives 
of  the  local  councils  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  wage  is  being  paid.  If  there  are  viola- 
tions we  will  appreciate  your  submitting  evidence  to 
the  officials  of  this  Department,  and  you  can  be 
assured  that  the  matter  will  receive  the  necessary 
attention. 

President  McDonough  reported  as  follows  upon 
the  question  of  the  Five-Day  Week  and  Mainten- 
ence  of  Wage  Scales: 

"During  the  past  year  the  five-day  week  has  made 
great  headway  in  our  industry.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
if  the  depression  does  not  soon  end,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  our  organization  to  advocate  and  work  a 
shorter  workday,  and  wherever  practical,  provide  for 
rotation  of  work.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
cities,  where  wage  agreements  have  been  renewed 
same  have  provided  for  the  present  wage  scale.  In 
the  cities  where  wages  were  mutually  reduced,  em- 
ployment conditions  have  not  been  bettered;  in  fact, 
no  new  work  has  been  started.  I  am  sure  that  a  re- 
duction in  our  wage  scale  will  not  help  in  bringing 
about  a  revival  in  building  construction  but  will  re- 
tard same.  I  would  urge  that  all  trades  do  their  ut- 
most to  retain  their  present  wage  scale." 

The  Report  of  the  Executive  Council  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Convention  dealing  with  many  dif- 
ferent subjects  dealing  with  building  trades  mat- 
ters in  all  sections  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
This  report  showed  that  the  application  for  affilia- 
tion with  the  Department,  of  the  Upholsterers'  In- 
ternational Union  was  denied,  as  was  also  the  appli- 
cation for  membership  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
teinational  Association  of  Machinists.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  Blacksmiths  in  the  Department  wa.^ 
also  denied.  The  application  of  the  Boilermakers 
was  approved  and  this  International  Union  was  ad- 
mitted to  membership  in  the  Department  as  the 
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Executive  Council  declared  they  were  eligible  for 
membership  under  the  law. 

The  Executive  Council  also  made  the  following 
report  dealing  with  the  National  Board  for  Trade 
Claims : 

National  Board  of  Trade  Claims 

Regular  sessions  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade 
Claims  have  been  held,  in  conjunction  with  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Executive  Council,  which  latter  is  the 
representative  of  the  Building  Trades  Department. 
These  sessions  usually  demand  extended  consideration, 
especially  in  routine  matters,  as  properly  befits  the 
establishment  of  an  important  tribunal,  such  as  the 
Board  of  Trade  Claims  is  destined  to  be. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  delegates  to  know  that 
all  but  four  of  our  affiliated  International  Unions  be- 
came signatories  to  the  plan  agreed  upon,  while  the 
employers  reported  that  all  local  associations  char- 
tered by  the  National  body  had  signified  their 
approval. 

Prom  time  to  time  joint  consideration  was  given  to 
the  probable  effect  of  the  plan  upon  the  non-signing 
organizations.  Inquiry  was  made  as  to  what  action 
would  be  taken  by  the  Department  against  unions  of 
the  building  industry  neglecting  to  become  a  signa- 
tory. The  representatives  of  the  Department  gave 
assurance  that  affiliated  organizations  will  accept  the 
plan  as  proposed  and  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  our 
affiliated  unions. 

Unfortunately,  however.  Vice  President  Broach  took 
exception  to  the  plan  and  the  method  of  its  proposed 
activities,  and  stated  that  the  Electrical  Workers 
would  be  unable  to  pledge  adherence,  in  which  case  he 
would  feel  called  upon  to  resign  from  the  Council. 
This  matter  will  be  dealt  with  later  on  in  this  report. 

At  this  time  it  might  be  well  to  say  that,  with  the 
preliminaries  adjusted,  the  Board  began  to  function 
ou  the  occasion  of  its  last  meeting,  held  in  New  York 
City  July  28th.  The  set-up  has  been  completed;  the 
agreements  of  our  affiliated  International  Unions  and 
all  decisions  rendered  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  Building  Trades  Department,  and  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  Jurisdictional  Awards,  held  to  be 
operative  by  the  Department,  have  been  published  and 
appear  in  the  first  day's  proceedings  of  this  conven- 
tion. It  is  anticipated  that  regular  quarterly  meetings 
will  be  held  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Board,  as 
prescribed  in  the  agreement  or  contract  as  published 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Boston  Convention  of  the 
Department,  and  subsequently  subscribed  to  by  both 
interested  organizations. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary -Treasurer  showed 
that  the  membership  of  the  Department  had  fallen 
off  128,881  during  the  past  year.  This  primarily 
was  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Electrical 
Workers  from  affiliation  with  the  Department.  The 
Secretary's  report  also  showed  that  the  Department 
was  financially  holding  its  own  in  the  face  of  the 
present  depression. 

The  following  Resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Building  Trades  Department  and  President  Mc- 
Donough  instructed  to  introduce  the  same  in  the 
Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
This  resolution  had  for  its  purpose  the  compelling 
of  the  affiliation  of  all  eligible  trades  in  the  federa- 
tion with  their  respective  Departments.  Those  re- 
fusing to  affiliate  under  the  provisions  of  this  reso- 
lution if  adopted,  would  have  their  charters  revoked 
by  the  Federation  of  Labor: 

WHEREAS,  a  number  of  the  Building  Trades  or- 
ganizations affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 


of  Labor  do  not  see  fit  to  affiliate  and  consistently 
retain  their  membership  in  the  Building  Trades  De- 
partment; as  from  time  to  time  we  find  that  some  of 
them  aftillate,  and  then  again  perhaps,  as  their  fan- 
cies choose,  they  relinquish  such  affiliation;  and 

WHEREAS,  these  inconsistent  acts  and  practices 
of  several  International  organizations  are  not  only 
having  a  tendency  to  disrupt  the  harmony  of  the 
locally  affiliated  organizations,  but  further  tend  to 
tear  asunder  the  morale  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Labor  Movement;  and 

WHEREAS,  it  appears  evident  that  some  of  the  gen- 
erally recognized  Labor  representatives  are  rather  in- 
consistently usurping  their  power  in  simply  doing  as 
they  please  regardless  of  the  effect  upon  the  Labor 
Movement  as  a  whole;  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  undoubtedly  best  for  the  great 
Labor  Movement  to  have  a  much  closer  affiliation  of 
all  the  trades  connected  with  the  building  industry, 
and  believing  that  this  can  best  be  accomplished  by  a 
change  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  its  departments;  now  therefore 
be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  Section  5  of  the  General  Rules 
of  the  Building  Trades  Department,  and  Section  5  of 
Article  XV  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Con- 
stitution be  amended  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  the  words  beginning  with  the  word 
"should"  in  the  sixth  line  and  including  and  ending 
with  the  word  "subject"  in  the  eighth  line,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "shall  be  required  to  be 
part  of  such  respective  departments  and  should  comply 
with  their  actions  and  decisions  or  be  subject  to  for- 
feiture of  their  charters  in  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  all  being  subject,  however";  and  be  it  furthei 

RESOLVED:  That  this  resolution  be  entered  as  a 
joint  and  concurrent  one  and  submitted  to  the  both 
oncoming  conventions  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department  for  their 
consideration  and  for  their  approval. 

The  Convention  of  the  Building  Trades  Depart- 
ment in  so  far  as  jurisdictional  disputes  were  con- 
cerned, was  a  very  harmonious  one.  There  were  no 
disputes  in  the  Convention  and  from  the  reports  of 
delegates  and  officers  attending  the  convention,  it 
was  clearly  seen  that  the  depression  was  general  in 
most  localities  throughout  the  country  and  was 
affecting  all  organizations. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year: 

President  ..M.  J.  McDonough 

First  Vice  President  John  J.  Hynes 

Second  Vice  President  L.  P.  Lindelof 

Third  Vice  President  P.  J.  Morrin 

Fourth  Vice  President  ..Wm.  J.  McSorley 

Fifth  Vice  President..  John  Possehl 

Sixth  Vice  President  Joseph  V.  Moreschi 

Secretary-Treasurer  Wm.  J.  Spencer 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  J.  McSORLEY, 
GEO.  T.  MOORE, 
CHAS.  J.  CASE, 
HARRY  J.  HAGEN. 

Delegates, 
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Report  of  Delegates  to  the  American  Federation 

of  Labor 


Brothers : 

We,  your  delegates,  elected  to  represent  the  In- 
ternational Union  at  the  Fifty-first  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  beg  leave 
to  submit  the  following  report: 

Pursuant  to  the  law.  the  Fifty-first  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  called 
to  order  at  10:00  o'clock  in  the  Ballroom  of  the  Van- 
couver Hotel  by  Percy  R.  Bengough,  Chairman  of 
the  Reception  and  Entertainment  Committee  of  the 
Vancouver,  New  Westminster  and  District  Trades 
and  Labor  Council  and  Vice  President.  Trades  and 
Labor  Congress  of  Canada. 

During  the  half  hour  preceding  the  opening  of  the  con- 
vention an  orchestra  composed  of  members  of  Musi- 
cians' Local  Union.  Xo.  145.  American  Federation  of 
Musicians,  entertained  with  a  concert,  and  after  the 
officers  and  speakers  had  been  seated  on  the  platform, 
the  orchestra  played  the  national  anthems  of  the  two 
countries. 

Chairman  Bengough:  It  is  my  pleasure  to  present 
first  the  Rev.  Canon  A.  H.  Sovereign,  Bishop-elect  of 
Yukon,  who  will  give  the  invocation. 

IXVOCATIOX 
(Rev.  Canon  A.  H.  Sovereign,  Bishop-elect  of  Yukon) 

Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  God.  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  God. 

Oh,  Lord  God,  Who  rulest  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
we  bless  Thy  Holy  name  that  Thou  hast  caused  these 
two  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  live  in  peace 
for  over  a  hundred  years,  and  we  pray  Thee  to  con- 
tinue this  Thy  mercy  and  bind  us  more  closely  together 
in  concord  and  brotherly  love.  Foster  the  great  work 
that  these  two  nations  have  undertaken  together  and 
help  them  to  achieve  and  safeguard  the  freedom  of  the 
world.  May  their  fellowship  in  suffering,  in  comrade- 
ship and  in  sacrifice  issue  in  a  friendship  which  noth- 
ing shall  ever  break. 

Oh,  Thou  Prince  of  Peace,  Who  hast  blessed  the 
peacemakers  and  Who  hast  called  them  the  children 
of  God,  give  wisdom  and  courage  to  those  who  at  this 
time  are  chosen  to  be  counsellors  for  the  making  and 
establishing  of  peace,  of  security,  and  of  the  liberties 
of  the  nation,  basing  them  on  enduring  foundations. 
Give  them  by  Thy  grace.  Thy  holy  spirit  and  crown 
their  labors  with  abundant  fruits  for  the  benefit  of 
all  mankind,  through  Christ  our  Lord. 

Let  us  pray  for  the  unemployed.  Oh.  God,  remem- 
ber with  pain  and  pity  the  thousands  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters  throughout  the  world  who  seek  honest 
work  and  seek  it  in  vain.  We  pray  with  sorrow  and 
compassion  for  those  who  have  been  blessed  with  this 
world's  goods  and  who  forget  their  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  need.  To  all  of  the  people  on  this  continent 
do  Thou  grant  wisdom  and  create  a  world  in  which 
none  shall  be  forced  to  idle  in  want  and  none  shall 
be  able  to  idle  in  luxury,  but  a  world  in  which  all 
shall  know  the  health  of  wholesome  work  and  the 
sweetness  of  well-earned  rest. 

Bless,  we  pray  Thee,  the  proceedings  of  this  con- 
ference. Direct  and  guide  the  officers  in  their  im- 
portant tasks,  that  all  things  may  be  ordered  and 
settled  by  their  endeavors  upon  the  best  and  surest 
foundation;  that  peace  and  happiness,  truth  and  just- 
ice, good  will  and  love  may  be  established  among  us 
and  all  nations  for  generations  to  come,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  And  may  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
■Teeu»  CLris:  and  the  love  of  God  and  the  fellowship 
of  ihe  Holy  Spirit  be  upon  this  gathering,  and  with 
n'l  that  they  represent  throughout  thi.s  continent,  now 


>1K.  PERCY  R.  BEXGOLGH 
(Chairman,  Reception  and  Entertainment  Committee) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  visitors  and  guests  at  the 
Fifty-first  Convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor — It  is  a  great  honor  that  my  colleagues  have 
conferred  on  me  today  to  represent  them  in  the  trade 
union  movement  of  British  Columbia  in  extending  to 
you  a  welcome  to  our  city.  The  City  of  Vancouver  has 
not  the  historic  background  of  many  cities  in  which 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  meet.  Our  city  is  a  new 
city  and  one  of  the  very  latest  models,  and  what  we 
lose  in  age  we  hope  we  have  made  up  in  the  very 
short  space  of  time  which  has  elapsed  between  the 
time  that  trees  grew  right  on  the  site  of  the  building 
you  now  occupy  and  this  present  time.  We  appreciatr- 
the  great  distance  many  of  you  have  traveled  to  attend 
this  convention  and  we  accept  the  convention  as  a 
compliment  to  the  trades  and  labor  movement  of  this 
city  and  to  the  province  as  a  compliment  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  movement  that  we  have  built  up. 

Our  problems,  that  we  have,  are  similar  to  those 
you  have  left  in  your  own  home  towns.  The  situation 
of  this  city  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  such 
that  we  look  for  a  great  deal  of  trade  from  the  Orient 
in  the  building  up  of  our  city.  We  are  all  conversant 
with  the  fact  that  across  that  great  ocean  are  many 
thousands  who  are  starving  and  in  famine  stricken 
areas.  In  our  countrj',  the  same  as  yours,  we  have  a 
great  deal  of  suffering  in  wealth  stricken  areas.  I 
think  the  problem  we  have  is  a  greater  one  than  the 
problem  they  have  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 
These  question  are  questions  that  will  be  dealt  with 
at  this  convention,  and  the  world  is  waiting,  I  might 
say,  anxiously  waiting,  for  the  pronouncement  of  this 
convention  on  that  paramount  question  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

I  shall  not  take  up  a  great  deal  of  your  time  this 
morning,  as  we  have  very  able  speakers  to  address  you. 
I  want  to  say,  in  closing,  that  we  hope  your  stay  with 
us  will  be  a  pleasant  one.  We  have  arranged  a  series 
of  entertainments  for  you,  announcements  of  which 
will  be  made  from  day  to  day.  We  trust  that  your  de- 
liberations will  be  of  benefit,  not  only  to  the  people 
who  sent  you  here  and  the  people  you  represent,  but 
to  all  our  people  resident  on  the  Xorth  American 
Continent. 

I  will  now  introduce  Mr.  Clarence  Herret,  Vice 
President  of  the  Vancouver,  New  Westminster  and 
District  Trades  and  Labor  Council. 

yiR.  CLARENCE  HERRETT 
Vice  President  Vancouver.  New  Westminster  and  District 
Trades  and  Labor  Council) 
Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  workers,  friends  and  guests 
of  the  Fifty  first  Convention  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor — As  Vice  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vancouver,  Xew  Westminster  and  District  Trades  and 
Labor  Council,  I  consider  it  an  honor  and  privilege 
to  be  given  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words 
of  welcome  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
Convention.  We  are  pleased  that  this  section  of  the 
Xorth  American  Continent  has  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  and  understand  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  labor  movement  of  this  province  and  Can- 
ada is  international,  and  that  we  are  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor. 

The  Trades  and  Labor  Council  was  organized  in 
this  city  in  Xovember,  1889.  We  now  have  a  member- 
ship of  14.000.  In  1920  an  amalgamation  took  place 
between  the  Vancouver  Trades  and  Labor  Council  and 
the  Xew  Westminster  Trades  Council.  Since  that 
date  the  two  councils  have  been  known  as  the  Van- 
couver, Xew  Westminster  and  District  Trades  and 
Labor  Council. 
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The  Council  owns  and  controls  its  own  weekly  paper, 
"The  Labor  Statesman,"  and  maintains  its  offices  in 
Labor  Headquarters,  529  Beatty  Street;  the  building 
being  owned  entirely  by  the  Council  and  affiliated 
unions. 

During  the  forty-one  years  of  operation  in  Van- 
couver it  has  materially  assisted  in  the  building  up  of 
the  city.  Not  only  have  the  working  people  affiliated 
with  this  council,  contributed  their  labor,  craftsman- 
ship and  skill  to  the  building  up  of  our  city,  but  the 
Council  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  ques- 
of  public  improvements,  both  city  and  provincial;  and 
we  point  with  pride  to  social  legislation  that  we  now 
have  on  the  statute  books  of  our  province,  such  as 
minimum  wage  and  factory  act  for  women  workers, 
mother's  pensions,  workman's  compensation  act  and 
old  age  pensions. 

We  are  satisfied  that  meeting  in  convention  in  our 
wonderful  city  will  not  only  mean  added  inspiration 
to  your  work,  but  will  be  also  of  an  inspiring  nature 
to  the  workers  of  this  North  American  Continent. 

We  are  proud  to  have  you  with  us.  We  sincerely 
wish  your  stay  to  be  most  pleasant,  and  I  express  the 
hope  that  the-  work  of  this  convention  will  outweigh 
all  other  conventions  in  the  matter  of  bringing  en- 
lightenment, material  progress,  happiness  and  employ- 
ment to  the  workers.    I  thank  you. 

Chairman  Bengough:  I  will  next  introduce  to  you 
a  very  good  friend  of  the  trade  union  movement  in 
this  city,  His  Worship  Alderman  John  Bennett,  Acting 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Vancouver. 

HIS  WORSHIP,  ALDERMAN  JOHN  BENNETT 
(Acting  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Vancouver) 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen — I  am  very 
tflaci  to  greet  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  In 
the  absence  of  His  Worship,  who  is  a  sick  man  at  the 
present  time,  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  and  to  my  privi- 
lege to  extend  to  this  tremendous  trade  organization 
the  welcome  of  the  City  of  Vancouver.  I  can  assure 
you  it  was  a  most  congenial  task  to  me.  As  one  who 
lias  always  belonged  to  the  common  people,  it  gives  me 
double  pleasure  to  welcome  a  convention  such  as  this 
which  has  for  its  aim  the  amelioration  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  lot  of  the  common  people. 

I  hope  that  the  deliberations  which  your  convention 
is  about  to  consider  will  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to 
the  workers,  not  only  of  the  country  from  which  you 
come,  but  to  the  workers  throughout  the  civilized 
world. 

We  are  met,  at  the  present  time,  in  the  shadow  of 
a  great  crisis.  Distress  and  want  and  misery  are  side 
by  side  with  greater  concentration  of  wealth  than  has 
ever  before  been  known  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
And  it  is  for  such  a  convention  as  yours,  which  has 
assembled  this  morning,  by  your  endeavor.-?,  by  your 
wise  counsels  to  bring  forth  such  sagacity,  such  wel- 
come advice  that  will  guide  your  leaders  in  the  great 
republic  from  which  you  come  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  coming  year. 

I  can  assure  you  that  in  this  city  today  there  are 
no  greater  well  wishers  than  the  City  Council  and  my- 
self, that  your  deliberations  be  crowned  with  success. 

Your  history  down  through  the  years  has  been  one 
of  the  quiet  endeavor,  one  of  wise  consultation  and 
one  that  has  always  been  conducted  with  propriety, 
and  I  think  I  can  look  forward  with  confidence  to  your 
deliberations  at  this  convention  during  the  coming  two 
weeks. 

Your  nation  and  our  country  have  lived  side  by  side 
for  over  a  hundred  years  in  peace,  and  if,  as  a  result 
of  the  endeavors  of  this  conference  of  yours,  you  will 
set  a  pace  in  the  disarmament,  which  is,  I  believe,  one 
of  the  most  brutal  causes  of  the  distress  and  misery 
which  exists  throughout  the  world  today,  this  conven- 
tion will  not  have  been  held  in  vain. 

I  hope  that  during  the  coming  week  you  will  find 
much  of  pleasure  and  much  of  interest  to  you  in  this 
charming  city  of  ours.  It  is  most  incredible  that  less 
than  half  a  century  ago  this  was  a  primeval  forest, 
and  it  is  due  to  the  pioneer  spirit  of  these  early  pio- 
neers of  the  City  of  Vanocuver  that  we  are  meeting  in 


such  a  hall  as  this  today.  We  never  forget  to  mention 
their  endeavors  and  the  efforts  which  they  have  made 
to  build  up  the  city,  and  particularly  on  an  occasion 
like  this  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  they  should  be 
remembered. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  have  not  come  to  listen  to  a 
lot  of  speeches,  but  I  hope  that  every  moment  of  your 
stay  in  this  fair  city  of  ours  will  not  only  be  recorded 
in  the  journals  and  the  records  of  your  conference, 
but  I  hope  it  will  be  in  your  hearts  and  minds  as  a 
very  pleasant  memory  down  throughout  the  years  to 
come.  I  therefore  wish  you  every  success  in  your  de- 
liberations in  this  council  and  also  a  most  pleasant 
and  enjoyable  time  in  the  City  of  Vancouver  during 
the  coming  week. 

Chairman  Bengough:  I  will  now  call  upon  the  Hon. 
W.  A.  Mackenzie,  Minister  of  Labor  and  Mines. 

HON.  W.  A.  MACKENZIE 
(Ministei-  of  Labor  and  Mines) 
Mr.  Chairman,  President  Green,  ladies  aud  gentle- 
men— First  of  all,  I  wish  to  apologize  for  the  Hon. 
Premier  Tolmie  for  his  inability  to  be  present  with 
you  this  morning.  It  was  his  earnest  wish  and  his 
desire  to  be  here,  but  other  matters  of  very  great  im- 
portance at  the  last  moment  prevented  his  being  with 
you.  I  therefore  wish  to  extend,  on  behalf  of  Premier 
Tolmie,  his  very  deep  regrets  at  being  unable  to  be 
with  you. 

Personally,  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
consider  it  a  very  great  honor  to  be  here  and  wish  to 
extend  to  you,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia,  a  very  hearty  welcome  to  this, 
your  Fifty-first  Convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  Appreciating  as  I  do,  that  you  are  composed 
of  citizens  of  the  two  great  countries  who  have  main- 
tained a  record  of  peaceful  rivalry  in  the  business 
world  for  over  a  century,  may  the  harmonious  rela- 
tions that  have  existed  between  the  two  great  coun- 
tries long  continue. 

The  history  of  trade  unionism  on  this  continent  may 
properly  be  said  to  have  started  in  1881,  when  your 
great  organization  was  given  birth,  and  through  the 
intervening  years,  due  in  no  small  measure  to  your 
efforts,  the  lot  of  the  working  man  on  this  continent 
has  been  vastly  changed  and  vastly  improved.  From 
the  seed  sown  in  1881,  this  Federation  of  Labor  has 
grown,  rising  upon  the  foundations  so  securely  lead 
by  that  great  leader,  the  late  Samuel  Gompers,  aud  at 
his  passing,  carried  on  so  successfully  and  so  energet- 
icallyby  your  present  President,  Mr.  William  Green. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  your  organization  has  been 
a  success  when  it  has  only  had  two  presidents  since 
the  year  1886?  The  fact  that  you  have  only  had  two 
leaders  has  insured  a  permanence  of  policy  so  essen- 
tial to  the  carrying  on  of  your  work. 

The  labor  legislation  on  the  statute  books  of  this 
Province  of  British  Columbia,  I  may  say,  is  a  pattern 
for  every  province  and  state  on  this  continent.  British 
Columbia  was  the  first  province  to  pass  the  eight-hour 
law,  as  adopted  at  the  session  of  the  International 
Labor  Conference,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1919. 

The  worker  is  passing  today  through  a  serious  phase 
in  his  history.  Unemployment  is  rife  everywhere,  and 
almost  every  one  has  a  reason  for  its  cause.  In  this 
country  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  solution 
that  can  be  offered,  if  possible,  is  a  job  for  every  one, 
and  the  Dominion  Government,  in  co-operation  with  this 
province,  have  embarked  upon  a  program  in  an  en- 
deavor to  give  to  every  resident  and  to  every  one 
who  is  willing  to  work  a  job,  and  the  remuneration  to 
be  such  as  we  think  the  tax  payers  can  afford  to  pay. 

Just  as  your  organization  has  exhibited  throughout 
the  last  half  century  of  its  existence  a  cohesion,  a  co- 
ordination and  a  unity  of  ideals,  so  should  all  nations 
today  demonstrate,  by  mutual  co-operation  and  team 
play,  a  desire  to  create  a  condition  which  will  insure 
every  man  and  woman  who  is  willing  to  work  an 
opportunity  to  earn  an  honest  living. 

In  closing  let  me  express  my  sincere  desire  for  the 
suuccess  of  this  convention.  There  are  many  import- 
ant subjects  on  your  agenda.     Vexing  problems  con- 
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frout  every  person  today,  whether  he  be  a  member  of 
the  Government,  a  member  of  your  organization,  or 
just  one  of  the  workers. 

Labor  must  and  will  contribute  its  share  in  pointing 
a  way  out  of  the  present  economic  conditions,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  your  suggestions  and  the  suggestions 
of  this  convention,  with  its  fifty  years  of  achievement 
behind  it,  will  give  all  phases  of  the  great  questions 
which  will  come  before  you  fair  and  square  considera- 
tion. 

Chairman  Bengough:  The  next  speaker  I  have  to 
introduce  to  you  is  one  who  received  his  early  training 
in  the  trade  union  movement,  and  is  now  using  that 
training  to  very  good  advantage,  the  public  good,  in 
the  Municipality  of  Burnaby.  I  will  now  call  on  His 
Worship,  Reeve  W.  A.  Pritchard,  Reeve  of  the  Munici- 
pality of  Burnaby. 

HIS  WORSHIP,  REEVE  W.  A.  PRITCHARD 
(Reeve  of  Buimaby) 

Mr.  Chairman,  President  Green,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men— I  am  becoming  a  little  used  to  flattery  when  I 
receive  adulation  from  the  press  and  then  listen  to  the 
very  kind  remarks  of  your  Chairman.  I  am  wondering 
sometimes  whether  I  altogether  deserve  it. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  at  a  time  like  this  and 
upon  an  occasion  of  this  sort  one  is  confronted  with  a 
task,  not  of  deciding  what  one  shall  say,  but  what  one 
might  leave  unsaid.  Just  for  a  few  moments  may  I 
draw  your  attention  to  one  or  two  things  that  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned  this  morning.  First  of  all,  let 
me  say  that,  as  the  Reeve  of  the  neighboring  Munici- 
pality of  Burnaby,  which,  together  with  this  city  and 
the  city  of  New  Westminster,  comes  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council  of  this  dis- 
trict under  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  that  it 
may  be  possible  that  some  of  you  from  this  city  are 
not  altogether  aware  of  the  position  and  importance  of 
the  Municipality  of  Burnaby.  Between  the  two  cities 
we  stand  geographically — and  I  might  say  in  passing 
in  that  respect,  we  are  a  kind  of  buffer  state  and  act 
as  a  shock  absorber  to  keep  the  wild  spirit  of  Westmin- 
ster at  a  decent  distance  from  the  spirit  of  Vancouver. 

However,  the  problems  in  that  little  Municipality, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  third  largest  organized  dis- 
trict in  this  province,  are  precisely  the  same  as  the 
problems  in  Vancouver  and  in  every  city  of  this  coun- 
try and  every  country  under  the  sun. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  present  unemployment 
situation.  I  cannot  see  how  it  could  be  avoided.  It 
is  altogether  too  painfully  obvious  for  any  one  to  close 
his  eyes  to  tlie  situation  and  to  say,  "Well,  we  have 
unemployment,  but  these  men  won't  go  out  to  find 
work,  they  won't  rustle  for  a  job."  I  remember  that 
kind  of  report  that  was  used  with  some  effect  not 
very  many  years  ago.  But  times  have  changed,  and 
whatever  one's  political  ideas  and  economic  theories 
may  be,  the  situation  is  one  that  undoubtedly  must 
have  a  sobering  effect  upon  every  thinking  person  in 
this  country. 

I  am  pleased  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  your  Presi- 
dent at  least  agrees  with  me  in  this,  if  in  nothing  else, 
that  whatever  other  people  may  at  this  time  suggest 
as  an  immediate  step  toward  the  amelioration  of  the 
present  situation,  the  one  way  in  which  it  ought  not 
to  be  done  is  to  commence  an  attack  upon  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  working  population  of  this  or  any 
other  country.  It  may  take  a  very  wise  man  in  his 
finest  moments  of  sagacity,  a  lot  of  time  and  a  lot  of 
energy  to  suggest  what  should  be  done,  but  without 
any  egotism  I  want  to  say  that  some  time  ago  I  sug- 
gested that  the  ruthless  wage-cutting  that  was  insti 
tuted  some  eighteen  months  ago  in  this  country  and  in 
the  country  to  the  south  of  us,  the  Republic  from  which 
you  come,  was  a  very  fine  example  at  least  of  how  not 
to  do  it. 

If  the  locomotive  of  social  progress,  in  its  develop- 
ment under  the  given  conditions  of  modern  society, 
has  grown  a  smoke  stack  of  profits  so  high  that  the 
machine  won't  go  through  the  tunnel  of  depression, 
it  is  precisely  the  wrong  way  to  get  it  to  move  to  take 
off  the  wheels  of  wages  and  expect  the  thing  to  roll 


along.  I  say  that  today,  earnestly  and  solemnly,  know- 
ing very  well  that  there  are  more  people  listening  to  me 
at  this  moment  than  are  gathered  here  in  this  hall,  and 
if  we  are  all  in  earnest  about  this  thing  and  want  that 
machine  to  go  forward,  a  much  more  satisfactory  solu- 
tion for  the  immediate  future  would  be  sought  by  tak- 
ing a  few  inches  or  feet  off  that  extended  smoke  stack 
of  profits,  instead  of  trying  to  put  flat  tires  upon  the 
wheels  of  wages.  For  with  all  the  visions  we  may  have 
of  the  return  of  industrial  prosperity,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  this  fact,  that  such  prosperity  as  may 
come  back  to  us  under  modern  conditions  can  depend 
only  upon  a  successful  marketing  of  vendible  goods, 
and  with  that  return  of  prosperity  for  which  we  hope, 
how  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good  can  you  expect  an 
increasing  market  for  those  vendible  goods,  of  which 
there  is  now  a  glut,  if  the  first  thing  you  do  is  to  cut 
off  the  purchasing  power  of  those  people  who  consti- 
tute that  market? 

You  have  a  lot  of  things  to  do  here  today  and  during 
this  important  convention.  I  would  like  to  be  around 
amongst  you  during  the  week,  but  I  have  a  lot  of  things 
to  do  myself. 

I  don't  want  to  elaborate  this  point  any  further, 
but  I  want  to  state  that  not  only  do  I  feel  seriously  on 
this  particular  point,  but  I  have  noted  with  some  degree 
of  satisfac'tion,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  his 
officers,  are  as  one  on  that  matter,  and  I  notice  fur- 
ther that  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, himself,  has  expressed  dissatisfaction  upon  the  op- 
erations of  modern  industry  in  instituting  these  wage 
cuts  at  this  time. 

Oh,  the  day  will  come,  perhaps,  when  old  men  shall 
dream  dreams  and  the  young  men  shall  see  visions  of 
a  society  in  which  there  will  neither  be  idling  in  want 
or  idling  in  luxury.  That  is  the  goal  to  be  worked  for; 
it  is  something  every  one  of  us,  whatever  our  ante- 
cedents may  be,  can  very  well  strive  for. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say.  that  is  a  task 
that  is  imposed  by  history  upon  the  labor  movement 
of  every  country  in  the  world.  It  is  in  the  labor  move- 
ment of  every  country  in  the  world  that  we  can  see  the 
germs  today  of  a  lasting  peace  between  nation  and  na 
tion  and  a  lasting  peace  in  the  industrial  field.  Here 
we  discover  men  and  women  from  the  soil,  men  and 
women  from  the  factory,  men  and  domen  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  do  some  thinking  and  some  working; 
so  that  the  day  may  come,  if  not  for  us  at  least  for  our 
children,  when  peace  and  good  will  will  cover  the  earth 
like  the  waters  cover  the  great  deep. 

Chairman  Bengough:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
next  task  I  have  is  a  very  pleasant  one.  It  was  a  cus- 
tom in  times  gone  by,  with  the  Coast  Indians  of  British 
Columbia,  to  present  to  their  chief,  on  special  occa- 
sions a  war  club  made  from  the  yew  tree.  I  may  say 
in  passing  that  the  yew  tree  is  a  very  tough  and  springy 
type  of  tree,  and  we  thought  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  on  this  occasion  if  we  made  a  similar  present  to 
the  great  chief  who  is  visiting  us  at  this  time. 

However,  in  deference  to  the  well  being  of  many  of 
the  delegates,  whose  stay  is  entrusted  to  the  Enter- 
tainment Committee,  we  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  whittle  down  the  size  of  the  war  club  in  case  any 
of  them  should  be  called  to  order.  We  had  the  club 
made  by  union  men  and  engraved  by  union  engravers. 
The  engraving  says:  "Presented  to  Mr.  William  Green, 
President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
Fifty-first  Annual  Convention,  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  Canada." 

PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  GREEN 

Chairman  Bengough,  Your  Honor  the  Mayor  of  Van- 
couver, representatives  of  the  Provincial  Government 
and  Municipalities,  representatives  of  the  organized 
labor  movement  of  the  city  and  of  the  province — I  ex- 
press to  you  all,  on  behalf  of  the  officers  and  delegates 
in  attendance  at  this  convention,  our  deep  appreciation 
for  the  very  cordial  welcome  you  have  extended  us  this 
morning.  We  are  looking  forward  in  happy  anticipa- 
tion of  a  delightful  visit  with  you.  We  know  we  shall 
go  from  here,  when  our  labors  are  ended  and  our  work 
completed,  carrying  with  us  most  fond  memories  of  a 
delightful  stay.    And  we  want  you,  our  fellow  workers 
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in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  representatives  of  all 
classes  of  people,  to  accept  our  visit  here  as  more  than 
a  friendly  gesture.  We  want  you  to  accept  and  inter- 
pret our  visit  to  Canada  and  to  the  City  of  Vancouver 
as  evidence  of  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  and  strength- 
en the  bonds  of  friendship  which  exist  between  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

There  is  only  an  indistinct,  invisible  line  seperating 
the  two  nations,  and  as  we  travel  its  course  from  ocean 
to  ocean  we  fail  to  observe  a  single  gun  or  a  single 
fort.  Every  step  in  this  invisible  line  speaks  the  lan- 
guage of  peace,  of  good  will  and  of  understanding,  and 
I  declare  here,  if  I  understand  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  this  great  economic  movement,  the  organization  of 
the  working  people  of  the  two  countries,  it  is  to  main- 
tain at  any  cost  the  friendly  relations  that  have  so  long 
been  established  and  that  make  this  line  a  line  of 
peace,  to  forever  prevent  the  building  of  forts  or  the 
establishment  of  guns  of  warfare,  and  to  show  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  how  it  is  possible  for  two  nations 
to  live  as  neighbors  and  in  perpetually  peaceful  rela- 
tionships. 

The  American  labor  movement  established  here  upon 
the  American  continent  is  a  guaranty  of  peace,  of 
friendship,  of  mutual  understanding,  co-operation  and 
good  will,  for  so  long  as  this  movement  lives  and  is 
permitted  to  function,  the  men  and  women  who  com- 
pose it  will  see  to  it  that  no  conflict  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  human  life  shall  ever  occur  between  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

We  come  as  men  interested  in  the  common  economic, 
social  and  industrial  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the  two 
nations.  We  deal  with  human  values.  We  are  endeav- 
oring to  promote  those  intangible  values  which  make 
for  a  better  civilization,  a  better  day  and  a  better  life. 
We  seek  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  wealth 
created  by  human  hands,  not  for  the  purpose  of  enrich- 
ing individuals  or  groups,  but  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing life  more  tolerable  and  happy.  This  is  one  of  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  our  organized  lalior  movement. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  referring  to  the  fact,  upon  this 
solemn  occasion,  that  we  are  meeting  in  the  midst  of 
a  great  international  emergency.  Distress  and  suffer- 
ing prevail  throughout  the  world.  The  great  Republic 
of  the  United  States  is  affected  seriously  by  reason  of 
widespread  unemployment.  Our  fraternal  delegates, 
sitting  on  my  left,  who  have  made  a  journey  from  far 
across  the  sea,  will  tell  us  when  they  speak  to  us  of 
the  distressing  economic  situation  which  prevails  in 
their  home  land.  The  fraternal  delegate  from  the 
Canadian  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  will  supplement 
what  these  distinguished  speakers  have  said  this  morn- 
ing regarding  economic  conditions  here.  And  before 
us  as  we  deliberate,  as  we  approach  our  solemn  con- 
sideration of  this  «reat  problem,  will  be  the  picture  of 
world-wide  distress  afTecting  the  well  being  and  the 
happiness  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people. 

Because  of  this  dislocation  of  our  economic  struc- 
ture, because  there  is  suffering  in  a  land  where  plenty 
exists  in  abundance,  men  and  women  who  are  the  vic- 
tims possess  inquiring  minds.  They  are  asking  ques- 
tions that  are  difficult  to  answer.  They  are  wondering 
whether  the  system  Itself  set  up  by  society  in  every 
nation  has  failed.  Surely  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of  a 
social  order  when,  on  one  hand,  we  find  the  Creator 
of  the  Universe  supplying  us  with  food  in  abundance, 
and  on  the  other,  our  millions  standing  starving  and 
hungry.  We  may  well  ask  the  question,  has  capitalism 
failed?  Surely  it  is  not  to  its  credit  when  we  find  a 
condition  such  as  now  exists  in  our  beloved  lands. 
Shall  we  live  in  an  age  and  a  time  when  wealth  in- 
creases in  the  hands  of  a  few  and  men  decay?  Shall 
those  human  values  to  which  I  refer  be  destroyed? 
What  about  a  system  that  relegates  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  life  to  the  human  scrap  heap,  that  knows  no  other 
remedy  for  economic  depression  than  to  reduce  the 
standard  of  living  to  depress  the  values  already  here, 
to  reduce  and  impair  the  purchasing  power  to  a  much 
lower  point? 

There  has  come  no  collective  voice  from  the  manage 
ment  of  industry,  from  the  officei-s  of  corporations, 
from  those  who  direct  and  control  industry  that  could 


be  accepted  and  construed  as  a  practical  remedy  for 
our  economic  ills.  Only  labor,  the  men  and  women 
who  toil,  have  developed  a  program,  a  plan,  a  remedy, 
and  with  all  the  vigor  it  possesses  has  asked  the  gov- 
ernments of  these  respective  countries,  the  owners 
and  managers  of  industry,  economists  and  scientists, 
to  accept  our  plan  and  apply  it  as  a  remedy  in  this 
distressing  condition.  The  answer  we  have  received 
thus  far  has  been  to  reduce  wages,  to  add  to  our  misery 
and  to  our  distress,  to  destroy  the  limited  purchasing 
power  of  the  masses  of  the  people  as  it  now  exists,  to 
make  it  possible  for  men  and  women  to  buy  less  and 
to  us©  less  and  to  consume  less. 

Is  there  any  one  with  reason  or  judgment  who  can 
conscientiously  believe  that  we  can  lift  ourselves  out  of 
these  depths  of  misery  to  which  we  have  sunk  by  add- 
ing further  to  the  depressing  situation  that  has  plunged 
us  into  these  depths?  Well,  my  friends,  our  remedy 
is  a  practical  one.  We  propose  that  men  and  women 
shall  be  given  the  opportunity  of  work,  that  they  shall 
share  in  the  work  available,  that  one  man  or  one  wo- 
man is  as  good  as  another,  that  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
crimination, but  that  all,  just  like  a  family,  shall  share 
in  the  work  available.  We  hold  that  this  can  be  done 
through  an  adjustment  of  the  working  time  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  economic  and  indnsti-ial  require- 
ment.s  of  this  day  and  age.  Mechanical  processes, 
science  and  invention,  the  substitution  of  mechanical 
forces  for  human  service  has  made  ii  absolutely  im- 
possible for  industry  to  .supply  men  work  continually 
under  the  old  six-day  program,  as  we  did  years  ago 
when  hand  labor  characterized  the  personnel  of  the 
factory  and  the  transportation  lines  of  the  natioii. 

Now  the  machine  is  doing  the  work  that  human 
hands  formerly  did.  Notwithstanding  that  fact,  the 
managers  of  industry  still  persist  in  their  efforts  to 
have  men  work  six  days  per  week  and  long  bours 
while  others  are  idle.  We  propose  the  immediate  es- 
tablishment of  the  five-day  work  week  in  both  public 
and  private  industries.  We  propose  further  that  the 
working  day  shall  be  so  shortened  as  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  unemployment  situation,  and  vifork 
divided  through  an  adjustment  of  the  working  time,  so 
that  the  slack  of  employment  may  be  taken  up  and 
all  men  and  women  given  an  opportunity  to  work. 

We  propose  further  that  the  wage  structure  erected 
through  the  efforts  of  organized  labor  and  the  working 
men  and  women  of  the  different  nations  of  the  world, 
and  particularly  of  our  own  country,  shall  not  be  de- 
stroyed and  the  wage  standards  shall  not  be  lowered. 
If  industry,  through  force  and  brutality,  if  industry, 
through  the  application  of  the  law  of  the  jungle, 
through  the  use  of  the  primitive  club  of  the  Indians, 
forces  men  into  subjection,  then  wage  reductions  will 
be  established  in  spite  of  our  protest  and  against  our 
judgment. 

But  I  warn  these  people  who,  through  force  and  dom- 
ination, dictatorship  and  brutality,  exploit  the  masses 
of  the  people,  forcing  them  down  and  down  to  the  low- 
est depths  of  despair,  that  they  can  only  drive  them  so 
far,  and  then  they  will  turn  eventually  and  rend  those 
who  do  it. 

I  feel  very  deeply  upon  this  subject,  very  deeply 
indeed,  and  in  expressing  my  feelings,  tempered  by  my 
judgment,  I  know  I  am  but  reflecting  the  opinions  and 
the  feelings  of  the  millions  of  working  men  and  women 
whom  we  represent.  There  is  a  tremendous  feeling  of 
social  unrest  developing.  It  is  appai-ent  on  every  hand. 
Men  who  are  regarded  as  careful  in  the  use  of  language, 
in  the  use  of  words,  are  beginning  to  speak  in  most 
emphatic  terms,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  feel 
justified,  as  the  spokesman  of  millions  of  people,  to 
warn  these  men  who  are  forcing  unorganized  workers 
to  accept  reductions  in  wages,  that  if  they  pursue  that 
policy  they  will  go  too  far. 

Read  the  history  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Revo- 
lutions grow  out  of  unrest  and  hunger,  and  the  aris 
tocracy  of  these  nations  never  learn.  They  seem  to 
assume  the  attitude  of  indifference,  of  security,  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  history  of  those  nations 
where  revolutions  have  overturned  existing  govern- 
ments. 
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The  standard  of  life  and  living  among  the  masses  of 
the  people  must  be  maintained  upon  a  high  level  if 
domestic  tranquility  and  social  satisfaction  are  to 
prevail.  Men  and  women  must  be  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  receiving  a  square  deal,  that  they  are  be- 
ing treated  fairly,  that  they  are  not  the  victims  of  in- 
justice, oppression,  or  exploitation.  The  permanency 
of  our  institutions  depends  upon  such  a  state  of  mind. 
With  all  the  emphasis  I  possess  I  want  to  again  warn 
these  men  against  a  continuation  of  this  wage  cutting, 
life-destroying  policy  that  is  being  pursued  by  some  of 
these  heartless  corporations. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
representatives  of  labor  can  take,  with  every  feeling  of 
justification,  a  most  advanced  position  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  human  rights.  You  know  we  always  regard 
the  exercise  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  of  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  most  sacred 
indeed.  The  whole  civilized  world  was  inspired  when 
that  great  immortal  document  was  published  through- 
out the  world,  written  by  the  immortal  hand  of  Thomas 
.Jefferson.  He  took  a  most  advanced  position  then, 
setting  forth  to  the  world  that  men  and  women  pos- 
•sessed  certain  inalienable  rights,  rights  that  could  not 
*e  challenged,  rights  that  were  inherent,  inalienable 
rights,  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. I  think  that  that  could  be  amended  in  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  by  adding  to  that  the 
Tight  to  work.  I  maintain  that  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  means  little  to  the  masses  of  the 
people  unless  they  possess  the  right  to  work. 

Go  into  the  home  of  a  hungry  man,  with  his  hungry 
family  suffering  from  unemployment,  denied  the  right 
to  work,  and  discuss  with  him  the  abstract  principles 
of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  They 
mean  little  to  him.  What  he  is  thinking  about  is  work, 
the  right  to  work,  the  creation  of  work  opportunities, 
for  he  can  only  be  made  happy,  he  can  only  enjoy  hap- 
piness when  he  is  accorded  the  right  to  work  and  to 
earn  a  decent  living.  The  position  we  must  take  is 
that  this  is  an  inalienable  right,  a  sacred  right,  a  right 
that  any  system  of  government,  let  it  be  capitalism, 
private  ownership  of  property,  or  any  other  form  of 
government,  must  guarantee  to  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple. I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  we  should  call  upon 
these  industrial  representatives  to  do  the  impossible, 
but  I  do  mean  that  we  can  demand  that  they,  along 
with  labor  and  those  clothed  with  authority,  adjust 
and  readjust  the  economic  conditions  and  the  working 
time,  so  that  all  may  enjoy  the  right  to  work. 

Behold  a  land  where  men  are  employed,  behold  a 
community  where  working  men  and  women  earn  a  de- 
cent living,  and  when  you  behold  such  a  place,  you 
behold  a  collective  community  of  men  and  women  who 
are  living  in  a  reasonable  state  of  satisfaction,  pro- 
viding they  are  not  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
being  exploited. 

So  that,  my  friends,  reasoning  this  from  every  point 
of  view,  in  my  judgment  we  have  arrived  at  the  time 
when  we  can,  and  must,  and  will  demand  the  right  to 
work  and  to  earn  a  decent  living,  because  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  depend  upon  the  exercise 
of  the  right  to  work. 

I  cannot  close  these  remarks  without  referring  to  a 
great  evil  that  has  grown  constantly,  one  that  is  occu- 
pying the  attention  of  working  men  and  women  and 
their  friends  everywhere,  and  that  is  this  continually 
manifest,  evident,  inequitable  distrbiution  of  the  wealth 
of  the  nation.  We  hold  that  if  these  corporations, 
these  owners  of  corporations  who  have  accumulated 
zreat  wealth  had  distributed  that  which  it  seems  to  me 
they  do  not  justly  possess  to  the  masses  of  the  people 
in  the  shape  of  wages,  then  these  large  fortunes  would 
not  ha\e  I>*-pn  accumulated.  We  believe  that  if  they 
would  distribute  their  wealth  in  the  way  of  wages — 
iitcause  it  i.-  working  men  and  women  who  create 
thi.-i  wealth  —  that  these  periods  of  unemployment 
would  be  eliminated.  And  so  we  propose,  first,  that 
•  taiidards  shall  be  built  up,  that  the  earnings 

!iail  be  more  equitably  distributed,  that 
' '.rporation  declaring  40  per  cent,  divi- 
-t'l  khf)lfiers  and  extra  dividends  in  the 


shape  of  money  payments,  those  values  shall  be  equi- 
tably distributed  among  the  working  men  and  women 
who  made  this  wealth  possible.  And  we  hold  that  if 
they  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  our  proposals,  if  they  refuse 
to  listen,  then  we  shall  go  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  to  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  nations,  we  shall 
go  to  that  instrumentality  set  up  by  society,  the  gov- 
ernment itself,  and  there  we  shall  call  upon  the  gov- 
ernment to  exercise  its  taxing  powers  by  distributing 
these  large  fortunes  back  to  the  people  through  the 
government  by  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power  of  the 
nation. 

Now  we  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  existing  sit- 
uation. We  are  meeting  now  when  it  has  become  most 
acute.  In  the  United  States  there  are  approximately 
seven  million  men  out  of  work.  There  are  thousands 
out  of  work  ill  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  There  are 
thousands,  yes,  millions,  out  of  work  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  other  nations  of  Europe.  This  great  army  of 
the  unemployed  stands  as  a  menace  to  the  security  of 
governmental  institutions.  There  is  no  urge  quite 
so  powerful  as  the  urge  of  the  hunger  instinct. 
It  moves  men  and  women  mightily.  They  don't  draw 
the  fine  line  of  distinction  between  that  which  seems 
right  or  socially  wrong  when  they  seek  to  satisfy 
hunger.  It  is  a  mighty  urge.  It  cannot  be  dealt 
with  through  the  application  of  those  rules  and  laws 
that  society  has  set  up. 

Shall  this  continue  indefinitely?  In  the  United  States 
we  are  approaching  the  third  winter.  That  in  itself  pre- 
sents a  serious  problem.  The  resources  of  working 
men  who,  in  the  beginning,  had  some  funds,  are  now 
exhausted.  Men  who  were  able  to  tide  themselves 
over  last  winter  cannot  do  so  now.  They  are  de- 
pendent, and  imagine  a  man,  proud,  maintaining  his 
self-respect,  resolute  in  purpose,  being  compelled  by 
the  sheer  necessities  of  the  occasion  to  accept  charity 
or  relief  in  any  form!  I  ask  you,  my  friends,  shall  we 
make  paupers  out  of  men.  strong,  able-bodied,  willing 
to  work,  anxious  to  work,  and  begging  to  work?  No 
such  a  condition  as  that  should  continue  permanently. 

Men  are  afraid,  working  men  are  filled  with  fear. 
They  are  afraid  of  the  banks,  because  under  our  pres- 
ent system  it  seems  they  have  broken  down.  They  are 
afraid  of  the  unemployment  situation.  They  are  afraid 
of  the  wage  cutting  policy  pursued  by  many  corpora- 
tions, and,  because  they  are  afraid,  their  buying  power 
is  paralyzed  and  frozen.  They  will  not  spend  their 
money  as  freely  as  they  did  or  as  they  will  when  con- 
ditions are  normal.  Go  to  the  postal  savings  centers 
of  the  nation  and  there  find  the  increase  in  deposits. 
Go  ask  the  bankers  about  the  business  now  being 
done  through  their  safety  deposit  boxes,  and  the  an- 
swer is  that  it  has  already  increased  enormously. 
Why?  Because  of  that  unfavorable  psychology  estab- 
lished, the  fear  that  exists  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
people,  not  only  over  the  existing  present  conditions, 
but  over  the  immediate  future  as  well. 

Forty  million  men  working,  eight  million  idle — 
eight  milion  cannot  buy;  forty  million  will  not  buy 
because  they  are  afraid  that  they,  too,  may  become 
numbered  among  the  army  of  the  unemployed  on  the 
morrow. 

How  can  they  ever  release  this  great  purchasing 
power  of  the  masses  of  the  people  so  long  as  we  con- 
tinue this  condition  of  unemployment  and  so  long  as 
we  reduce  wages?  For  industrialists,  foolish  as  they 
are,  are  doing  nothing  more  than  destroying  their  own 
market  when  they  reduce  wages.  And  so  they  may  as 
well  understand  now  as  to  learn  the  lesson  through 
a  more  costly  experience,  that  prosperity  and  normal 
conditions  can  never  return  until  the  buying  power  of 
the  masses  of  the  people,  until  the  consuming  market 
represented  by  the  masses  of  the  people  is  developed 
to  its  highest  point.  You  can  force  wages  down,  but 
so  long  as  you  do  misery  will  continue  and  the  upgrade 
will  never  be  reached  until  wages  are  restored. 

In  this  convention  we  shall  consider  many  problems 
affecting  the  economic  and  social  well  being  of  the 
people.  We  shall  outline  a  social  justice  program.  We 
shall  further  the  enactment  of  legislation  providing 
for  old  age  pension  legislation.  We  shall  demand  of 
the  Congre.ss  of  the  United  States  the  enactment  of  an 
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injunction  relief  bill  that  will  make  us  free  indeed, 
free  to  strike,  free  to  organize,  free  to  unite  all  the 
strength  we  possess  in  an  effort  to  advance  human 
values.  We  shall  fight  for  legislation  for  the  children. 
We  shall  fight  for  legislation  for  the  women.  We 
shall  offer  to  support  legislation  having  for  its  purpose 
the  advancement  of  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  all 
those  employed  in  the  Government  service.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  we  shall  offer  a  concrete  program  here  of 
temporary  relief  for  the  unemployed,  and  we  shall  sup- 
plement that  by  offering  a  program  that  we  believe, 
if  accepted  and  applied,  will  bring  about  a  permanent 
solution  of  these  distressing  economic  conditions. 

What  a  great  task!  What  a  great  work  is  before  us 
in  the  atmosphere  of  this  wonderful  city,  hewn  out  of 
the  primeval  forest!  We  shall  work  honestly  and  dil- 
igently, endeavoring  to  realize  our  objectives  and  our 
ideals. 

And,  lastly,  we  are  thinking  about  our  record,  the 
record  of  this  great  movement.  We  are  permitted  here 
to  survey  a  pathway  made  through  fifty  years  of  ser- 
vice, and  as  we  survey  it.  weight  its  accomplishments, 
appraise  its  failures  and  are  inspired  by  its  ideals  and 
principles,  we  shall  think  about  the  pioneer  and  the 
crusader  and  the  constructive  trade  unionist  who 
helped  make  this  great  movement  possible.  It  is  in 
that  spirit,  the  spirit  of  the  crusader,  the  spirit  of  the 
pioneer,  the  spirit  of  the  constructive  trade  unionist, 
that  we  approach  the  consideration  of  our  questions  and 
the  solution  of  our  problems.    I  thank  you. 

I  now  declare  the  Fifty-first  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  open  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  reported  upon  the 
credentials  of  333  delegates,  representing-  79  Na- 
tional and  International  Unions,  4  Departments,  23 
State  Branches,  46  Central  Bodies,  15  Local  Trade 
&  Federal  Labor  Unions,  4  Fraternal  Delegates,  and 
recommended  that  they  all  be  seated. 

The  Fraternal  Delegates  to  the  Convention  were 
Mr.  F.  Wolstencroft  and  J.  Beard,  representing  the 
British  Trade  Union  Congress,  Colin  McDonald  rep- 
resenting the  Canadian  Trades  and  Labor  Congress 
and  Mrs.  Anna  Fitzgerald,  representing  the  Women's 
International  Union  Label  League.  All  of  these  fra- 
ternal delegates  addressed  the  delegates  to  the  Con- 
vention, regarding  the  conditions  existing  in  Great 
Britain,  Canada  and  the  activities  of  the  Women's 
International  Union  Label  League. 

In  the  selection  of  the  Committees  for  the  Conven- 
tion the  representatives  of  our  International  Union 
were  all  selected  to  serve  upon  the  Convention  Com- 
mittees. 

A  synopsis  of  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Council 
was  read  to  the  Convention  by  the  First  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Federation.  The  report  of  the  Executive 
Council  came  in  book  form,  and  covered  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  pages  of  closely  printed  matter  treat- 
ing with  almost  every  conceivable  subject  that  af- 
fected the  trade  union  movement,  as  well  as  the 
general  public. 

The  Report  of  Secretary  Morrison  showed  that 
the  membership  of  the  Federation  during  the  past 
year  had  decreased  71,546.  Secretary  Morrison's 
Report  also  showed  that  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1931  there  was  a  balance  on  hand  in  the  treas- 


ury of  the  Federation  the  sum  of  $370,842.07;  of 
this  amount  $52,527.88  is  in  the  general  fund  and 
the  balance  in  the  defense  fund  of  the  Federation. 

The  Report  also  showed  that  the  total  receipts 
from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  was  $569,- 
105.82,  the  expenses  for  the  same  period  $561,985.13, 
showing  an  increase  of  receipts  over  expenses  of 
$7,120..69. 

The  Report  of  Secretary  Morrison  showed  that 
there  were  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  105  National  and  International  Unions,  4 
Departments,  49  State  Federations  of  Labor,  618 
Local  Department  Councils,  334  Local  Trade  and 
Federal  Labor  Unions,  728  City  Central  Bodies  and 
28,229  Local  Unions,  with  a  total  paid-up  member- 
ship of  2,889,550. 

There  were  many  interesting  and  instructive  ad- 
dresses made  to  the  Convention  by  many  prominent 
people.  Space  here  will  not  permit  us  to  deal  at 
great  length  with  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  Con- 
vention, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Convention  cover  a  book  of  four  hundred  ninety- 
two  closely  printed  pages,  touching  upon  all  of  the 
activities  of  the  Convention,  and  we  w^ould  recom- 
mend to  our  membership  wherever  possible,  that 
they  endeavor  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Convention,  as  the  contents  of  the  Proceed- 
ings will  be  found  to  be  both  interesting  and  in- 
sti'uctive. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  actions  taken 
on  questions  submitted  for  consideration  and  action 
by  the  Convention  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  at  Vancouver, 
B.  C: 

.^ge  Limit  for  Government  Employes. — The  convention 
instructed  the  Executive  Council  to  consult  with  the  various 
organizations  of  Government  employes  to  obtain  if  possible 
agreement  on  this  subject. 

.\jnerican  Federationist. — The  convention  expressed  sat- 
isfaction with  the  policy  and  scope  of  the  American  Feder- 
ationist as  well  as  with  the  inauguration  of  the  Junior 
Union  Magazine,  a  supplement  for  children. 

American  Fe<leratlon  of  Labor  Legal  Information  Bureau. 
— The  convention  commended  the  work  of  the  Bureau. 

.^LUierican  Fe<leratlon  of  Labor  Weekly  News  Service. — 
The  convention  recommended  the  continuation  of  the 
Weekly  News  Service  "as  an  effective  agency  for  a  better 
labor  press  consecrated  to  the  growth  of  the  labor  move- 
ment." 

Aiiierican-Prmiuced  Materials  on  (Jovernment  Work  in 
Canal  Zone. — The  convention  requested  the  officials  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion requiring  that  the  Panama  Canal,  the  U.  S.  Army,  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  and  contractors  performing  work  for  these  es- 
tablishments, shall  purchase  materials  produced  in  the 
United  Sattes  in  every  case  where  such  materials  of  the 
quality  desired  can  be  purchased,  irrespective  of  the  cost 
of  such  materials. 

Assured  Employment. — The  convention  urged  assurance 
of  jobs  to  minimum  work  forces  as  part  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.'s 
emergency  unemployment  relief  program. 

Auto  Stove  Company. — The  convention  instructed  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  to  use  its  good  offices  to  adjust  the  wage 
controversy  between  the  Auto  Stove  Company  of  New  Ath- 
ens, 111.,  and  Local  No.  72  of  the  Stove  Mounters'  Interna- 
tional Union. 
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Border  Patrols, — The  convention  opposed  legislation  "de- 
signed to  unite  the  various  border  patrols  in  such  manner 
as  to  concentrate  largely  upon  the  enforcement  of  only 
one  law." 

Bituminous  Coal  Situation. — The  convention  endorsed  the 
bill  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  proposing  to 
make  coal  a  public  utility  and  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  Coal  Commission  to  regulate  the  bituminous  coal 
industry. 

Canal  Zone  Retirement  Law. — The  convention  commend- 
ed the  Executive  Council  for  its  work  in  securing  the  en- 
actment of  a  retirement  law  for  the  employes  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  Panama  Railroad  Company. 

Child  Labor  Amendment. — The  convention  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  ratification  of  the  Child  Labor  Amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  that  local  labor 
groups  endeavor  to  defeat  candidates  for  State  legislatures 
who  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  vote  for  ratification. 

Child  Welfare. — The  convention  declared  that  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  should  use  its  influence  to  im- 
prove legislation  in  the  various  states  relative  to  child 
labor  and  school  attendance,  and  recommended  that  the 
Executive  Council  undertake  a  survey  of  State  welfare  law.s 
and  draft  a  model  child  protection  law  for  submission  to 
the  State  legislature. 

Civil  Liberties. — The  convention  denounced  all  attempts 
by  police  authorities  to  suppress  free  speech  and  peaceable 
assemblage,  and  demanded  the  prosecution  of  all  officers 
so  abusing  their  power.  The  convention  also  condemned 
all  legislation  intended  to  limit  the  freedom  of  the  press 
or  of  the  individual  to  express  freely  their  opinions,  and 
urged  the  repeal  of  any  such  statutes  now  in  force. 

Cleveland  Co-operative  Stove  Company. — The  conven- 
tion instructed  the  Executive  Council  to  use  its  good  offices 
in  endeavoring  to  adjust  a  dispute  between  the',  .Stoy.e 
Mounters'  International  Union  and  the  Cleveland  Co-opiSr- 
ative  Stove  Company. 

Columbia  Basin  Irrigation  Project. — The  convention  re- 
ferred a  resolution  approving  the  Columbia  Basin  Irriga- 
tion Project  to  the  Executive  Council  with  instructions  "to 
secure,  if  possible,  some  pledge  or  understanding  from  gov- 
ernment authorities  that  union  principles  and  standards 
will  be  followed  in  all  construction  and  related  work." 

Competition  of  Enlisted  Men  in  the  Navy  with  Civilian 
Workers. — The  convention  favored  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation restricting  the  employment  of  enlisted  men  and  of- 
ficers of  the  Navy  on  repair  and  overhaul  jobs  on  vessels 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  giving  greater  employment  to  civil 
employes  of  the  navy  yards  and  stations. 

CompuLsory  School  Attendance. — The  convention  declared 
in  favor  of  compulsory  full  time  education  to  the  age  of 
sixteen  and  part-time  education  to  the  age  of  eighteen  for 
all  children  in  every  State  and  that  adequate  machinery 
be  provided  and  maintained  for  the  enforcement  of  such 
law. 

Construction  and  Repair  Work  on  Naval  Vessels  and 
Parts  Thereof. — The  convention  favored  legislation  pro- 
viding that  the  construction  and  repair  of  naval  vessels 
shall  be  done  in  Government  navy  yards  and  that  the 
structural  and  mechanical  parts  necessary  shall  be  manu- 
factured in  Government  plants,  and  instructed  the  Executive 
Council  to  endeavor  to  .-ecur^  the  enactment  of  laws  to 
achieve  this  result. 

Convict  Lalwr. — The  convention  favored  the  further  re- 
striction of  convict  labor  goods,  urged  aggressive  work  to 
extend  the  State-use  system,  and  stressed  the  importance  of 
securing  the  necessary  State  legislation  to  supplement  the 
Hawes-Cooper  law. 

Credit  Unions  and  Small  I^oans. — The  convention  com- 
mended the  Executive  Council  for  its  efforts  to  secure  legis- 
lation to  protect  small  borrowers  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  suggested  close  scrutiny  of  small  loan  bills  in  the 
next  Congress  "to  make  certain  that  they  cannot  be  per- 
verted to  legalize  'loan  shark'  methods  or  any  system  of 
salary  buying." 

Disarmament  Conference  in  Geneva. — The  convention  pe- 
titioned the  President  of  the  United  States  to  include  a 
representative  of  labor  in  the  deputation  of  advisers  to  the 
General  Disarmament  Conference  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
fn  1932. 

Economic  Planning. — The  convention  favored  national 
economic  planning  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Government 


bor  '  undertake  an  appraisal  of  all  the  existing  educational 
activities  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,"  and  "be 
empowered  to  co  ordinate  and  consolidate  all  such  activi- 
ties as  may  serve  the  most  effective  growth  and  development 
of  the  labor  movement  in  the  future." 

Eight-Hour  Work  Day  for  Fire  Fighters  of  Greater  New 
York. — The  convention  instructed  the  officers  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  to  co-operate  with  the  representatives  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Fire  Fighters  and  the  Uniformed 
Firemen's  Association,  Local  No.  94,  to  secure  municipal 
legislation  providing  for  the  eight-hour  working  day  for 
the  firemen  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

EmplojTnent  Agencies. — The  convention  urged  the  ex- 
tension of  public  employment  agencies  as  part  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.'s  emergency  unemployment  relief  program. 

Emplojauent  of  .Ijiierican  Citizens  on  Panama  Canal 
Work. — The  convention  protested  against  the  employment 
of  aliens  in  positions  of  responsibility  on  the  Panama  Canal 
and  approved  the  principle  that  all  positions  on  the  Canal 
be  filled  by  American  citizens. 

Emploj-ment  of  Teachers. — The  convention  opposed  dis- 
criminatory tactics  in  the  employment  of  teachers  and  de- 
clared that  the  basis  for  selecting  teachers  should  be  their 
preparation  and  training  for  their  work  and  their  ability 
to  render  efficient  service,  and  that  the  economic  status 
of  the  individual  should  have  no  place  in  determining 
a  teacher's  fitness. 

Emploj-inent  Service. — The  convention  favored  the  wide 
extension  of  public  employment  services  in  connection  ;with 
a  policy  of  co-ordinated  economic  developmei^t,  and  urged 
full  co-operation  of  organized  labor  with  the  Employment 
Service  administered  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Eniplojnment  Statistics. — The  convention  urged  a  wide 
extension  of  employment  statistics  compiled  by  the  TJ.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

,  .Fe<le>rfil  Building  Projects, — The  convention  asked  the 
Executive  Council  to  endeavor  to  have  contracts  for  stone 
products  used  on  Federal  building  projects  more  widely 
distributed  and  that  the  five-day  week  and  the  eight-hour 
(lay  be  observed  in  such  projects. 

Feileral  Labor  Boar<l. — The  convention  favored  a  Fed- 
eral Labor  Board  in  connection  with  a  policy  for  co-or- 
dinated economic  development. 

Federal  Licensing  liaw  for  Busines.*;  Concerns. — The 
convention  referred  to  the  Executive  Council  for  study  and 
investigation  a  resolution  calling  for  the  enactment  of  a 
Federal  licensing  law  for  manufacturing  and  commercial 
concerns  whose  products  enter  interstate  commerce. 

Fingerprinting. — The  convention  opposed  the  introduction 
of  fingerprinting  by  the  Government  as  a  requirement  for 
employment. 

Five-Day  Week. — The  convention  approved  the  work  of 
the  Executive  Council  in  extending  the  five-day  week  and 
urged  affiliated  organizations  to  assist  the  Council  in  se- 
curing complete  information  regarding  the  growth  of  the 
shorter  work  week. 

Five-Day  Week  for  Postal  Workei-s. — The  convention 
endorsed  the  early  establishment  of  the  five-day  week  in 
the  Postal  Service  without  reduction  in  present  pay  rates 
and  instructed  the  Executive  Council  to  assist  the  postal 
organizations  in  securing  it. 

Free  Press. — The  convention  approved  the  statement  by 
the  Executive  Council  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Minnesota  free  press  case  was  a  great  victory 
for  freedom  of  speech  and  press,  and  declared  that  labor's 
injunction  bill  provides  the  same  protection  in  labor  dis- 
putes. 

George  Washington  Birthday  Anniversary  Celebration. — 

The  convention  approved  the  efforts  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil in  familiarizing  organized  labor  with  the  procedure  in 
connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundredth  birth- 
day anniversary  of  George  Washington,  which  begins  on 
February  22,  1932,  and  continues  until  Thanksgiving  Day. 
The  convention  urged  that  the  Executive  Council  work  out 
plans  for  the  adequate  participation  of  Labor  in  the  cele- 
bration. 

Gomi)ers  Memorial. — The  convention  asked  the  Execu- 
tive Council  to  consider  the  advisability  of  having  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the  Gompers  Mem- 
orial a  pageant  giving  Labor's  story,  in  which  labor  organi- 
zations may  participate. 

Government  Employment  Standards. — The  convention 
reaffirmed  its  position  in  favor  of  higher  Government  em- 
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in  connection  vvitli  a  policy  for  co-ordinated  economic  de- 
velopment. 

Kducational  Activity  by  Central  L>abor  Unions  and  State 
Federations  of  Labor. — The  convention  urged  that  central 
labor  unions  appoint  educational  committees  to  make  fact- 
finding studies  of  local  economic  situations  and  that  State 
federations  of  labor  establish  contacts  with  State  univer- 
sities to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  educational  facilities 
may  be  made  available  to  Labor  for  study  groups,  insti- 
tutes and  summer  conferences. 

Educational  Activities  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Ijabor. — The  convention  recommended  that  the  President 
and  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
ployment  standards  and  instructed  the  Executive  Council 
to  continue  its  co  operation  with  the  affiliated  organiza- 
tions of  Government  employes  for  remedial  legislation  rela- 
tive to  speed-up  practices,  sick  and  vacation  leaves,  the  re- 
tirement law,  night  work,  civil  service  court  of  appeals, 
postal  substitute  employes,  and  village  letter  carriers'  work- 
ing and  wage  conditions,  and  wage  standards  and  working 
schedules. 

Grigsby-Grunow  Company. — The  convention  Instructed 
the  Executive  Council  to  inform  all  affiliated  organizations 
that  the  dispute  between  the  Metal  Trades  Council  of  Chi- 
cago, the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Grigsby- 
Grunow  Company  has  not  been  adjusted  and  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Building  Trades  Council  and  the  Chi- 
cago Federation  of  Labor  in  placing  the  company  on  the 
unfair  list  has  the  approval  of  the  Metal  Trades  Depart- 
ment and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Hours  of  Ijjibor. — The  convention  declared  that  hours 
of  labor  should  be  shortened  to  provide  jobs  for  the  un- 
employed. 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employes'  Controversy  with  Cleve- 
land Hotels. — The  convention  requested  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
Executive  Council  to  continue  assisting  the  Hotel  and  Res- 
taurant Employes'  union  in  settling  the  controversy  with 
the  managers  of  certain  hotels  in  Cleveland,  O.,  who  have 
locked  out  union  employes. 

Hoover  Dam.  The  convention  authorized  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Federation  to  make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  labor  conditions  in  the  construction  of  Hoover  Dam 
and  to  take  measures  to  protect  the  employes. 

Lmmigratiun. — The  convention  declared  in  favor  of  fur 
rher  immigration  restriction. 

Income  Tax. — The  convention  indorsed  a  graduated  State 
income  tax  levied  by  the  States  as  the  Federal  income  tax 
is  levied. 

Industrial  <;onscription. — The  convention  reaffirmed  its 
opposition  to  industrial  conscription  in  any  form. 

Inheritance  Ta.v. — The  convention  favored  the  extension 
of  the  inheritance  tax. 

lu^junction  Legislation. — The  convention  endorsed  the 
anti-injunction  bill  drafted  under  the  direction  of  the  Ex- 
ncutive  Council  and  urged  aggressive  action  for  its  prompt 
enactment  into  law. 

Intel-national  Economic  Situation. — The  convention  de- 
clared that  we  should  not  become  involved  in  international 
agreements  which  would  restrict  our  rights  as  free  nations 
or  place  unjust  and  unwarrantable  burdens  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  our  people. 

International  Labor  Office. — The  convention  referred  to 
the  Executive  Council  a  proposal  that  the  proper  authori- 
ties be  approached  to  the  end  that  the  "government  of  the 
United  States  may  have  unofficial  observers  stationed  at 
the  International  Labor  Office."  The  convention  author- 
ized the  Council  to  make  a  "thorough  investigation  of  pol- 
icies and  decisions  and  take  such  action  as  it  deems  desir- 
able." 

Job  Security. — The  convention  held  that  job  security 
must  inseparably  be  linked  with  a  policy  of  co-ordinated 
economic  development. 

Labels  on  Food  Products. — The  convention  referred  to 
the  Executive  Council  a  resolution  demanding  legislation 
requiring  that  the  producer's  or  manufacturer's  name  be 
printed  on  the  containers  of  food  products  sold  in  the 
United  States. 

Labor  Conti-oversies  in  Wallpaper  Industry — The  con- 
vention recomm.ended  that  the  Executive  Council  endeavor 
to  adjust  the  labor  controversy  between  the  United  Wall- 
paper Crafts  of  America  and  certain  wallpaper  manufac- 
turing concerns  in  Joliet.  111.,  and  Glen  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Labor  Day. — The  convention  urged  that  an  endeavor  be 
made  to  secure  appropriate  observance  of  Labor  Day. 

Labor  Institute  at  Rutgers  University. — The  convention 
commended  the  Labor  Institute  at  Rutgers  University  or- 
ganized by  the  initiative  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  recommended  the  plan  to  other  State 
federations  of  labor. 

Labor's  Memorial  Day. — The  convention  urged  trade 
unionists  to  assist  in  plans  for  the  proper  observance  of 
Labor's  Memorial  Sunday. 

Labor  Policy  of  Firms  Seeking  Higher  Protective  Tariffs. 
— The  Convention  declared  that  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  when  Congress  is  consider- 
ing tariff  legislation  to  co-operate  with  national  and  inter- 
national unions  interested  in  certain  schedules  to  have 
those  seeking  tariff  changes  for  their  industry  subjected 
to  questioning  which  will  make  public  the  wage  rates  paid 
to  their  employes,  hours  of  labor,  whether  they  believe  in 
the  wage  earners'  right  to  organize  for  self-protection, 
whether  there  are  trade  unions  among  their  employes  with 
whose  representatives  they  are  accustomed  to  discuss  labor 
conditions,  and  whether  this  is  by  means  of  collective 
action,  without  interference  of  any  sort. 

Labor  Press. — The  convention  directed  the  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  "to  appoint  a  special 
committee  of  five,  of  which  he  shall  be  a  member,  to  study 
the  situation  surrounding  the  weekly  labor  press  and  news 
services,"  for  report  to  the  Executive  Council  to  the  end  of 
strengthening  the  labor  press  service. 

Labor  Sunday. — The  convention  recommended  that  spe- 
cial efforts  be  made  to  have  Labor  Sunday  fittingly  ob- 
served. 

Ladies'  Garment  Workers. — The  convention  instructed 
the  Executive  Council  to  co-operate  with  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union  in  renewing  its  agree- 
ments with  the  dress  and  cloak  manufacturers'  associations 
in  New  York  City. 

Leisure. — The  convention  held  that  leisure  for  the  work 
ers  by  the  shorter  work  time  should  be  the  result  of  in- 
creased output  in  connection  with  a  policy  of  co-ordinated 
economic  development. 

Local  Unions  and  Central  Labor  Bodies. — The  convention 
urged  the  local  unions  of  national  and  international  unions 
to  affiliate  with  central  labor  bodies. 

Lowest  Bidder  on  Governmental  Work. — The  convention 
approved  the  efforts  of  the  Executive  Council  to  secure  leg- 
islation providing  that  awards  for  contracts  on  Government 
work  be  made  to  the  bidder  whose  bid  will  be  the  most 
advantageous  to  the  Government,  price  and  other  factors 
considered,  instead  of  to  the  lowest  bidder,  as  is  now  the 
practice. 

Maternity  and  Infancy. — The  convention  recommended 
increased  effort  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  maternity  and 
infancy  law  that  will  enable  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau 
to  function  as  formerly  in  care  of  maternity  cases. 

Mexican  Workers  in  the  U.  S. — The  convention  declared 
its  opposition  to  the  practice  at  certain  points  on  the  Mexi- 
can border  of  permitting  Mexican  workers  to  cross  the  in- 
ternational border  at  the  beginning  of  each  work  day  for 
the  purpose  of  employment  and  again  cross  the  border  into 
their  own  country  at  the  end  of  the  work-day. 

Military  Training  in  Public  Schools. — The  convention 
reaffirmed  its  opposition  to  military  training  in  public 
schools. 

Monthly  Survey  of  Business  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. — The  convention  approved  the  Survey  of  Busi- 
ness for  the  accurate  information  it  gives  on  business  de- 
velopments which  affect  workers'  interests. 

Mooney  Case. — The  convention  instructed  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to 
advise  all  affiliated  organizations  "that  no  appeal  for  funds 
on  behalf  of  the  Mooney-Billings  cases  receive  any  con- 
sideration unless  such  appeal  bears  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor." 

Motion  Picture  Employes. — A  resolution  in  the  direction 
of  forwarding  the  recognition  of  the  Associated  Assistant 
Directors  Union  No.  18096  and  the  Associated  Motion  Pic- 
ture Costumers'  Union  No.  18067,  both  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  by  the  producers  of  motion  pictures  was  referred  to 
the  Executive  Council  in  an  endeavor  to  bring  about  the 
results  sought. 

Organizing  Laundry  Workers. — The  convention  instructed 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  send  a  circular  letter  to  State  Federations 
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of  Labor,  City  Central  Bodies  and  A.  F.  of  L.  organizers,  re- 
questing them  to  organize  Laundry  Workers. 

Muscle  Shoals. — The  convention  recommended  that  the 
Executive  Council  continue  its  efforts  to  secure  legislation 
providing  a  practical  way  of  solving  the  Muscle  Shoals 
problem. 

National  Cleared  Radio  Channel  for  WCFL. — The  con- 
vention petitioned  Congress  to  appoint  a  joint  committee 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  investigate  the  Federal 
Trade  Commissions  allocations  of  channels,  wave  length 
and  radio  facilities  and  recommend  legislation  whereby 
organized  labor  shall  receive  its  proper  share  of  them. 

National  Labor  Legislation. — The  convention  commended 
the  Executive  Council  for  its  success  in  securing  the  en- 
actment of  15  laws  in  the  interest  of  labor  during  last 
Winter's  session  of  Congress,  and  also  for  achieving  the 
defeat  of  four  bills  inimical  to  labor.  The  convention  re- 
quested the  Council  to  support  during  the  next  Congress 
the  three  bills  vetoed  by  the  President  providing  for  a 
national  employment  system,  increase  of  wages  for  village 
letter  carriers,  and  a  practical  way  of  solving  the  Muscle 
Shoals  problem. 

Non-Partisan  Political  Policj-. — The  Convention  reaf- 
firmed the  Federation  of  Lamor's  non-partisan  political 
policy. 

Notes  for  Speakers  (A.  V.  of  L.  Publication). — The  con- 
vention recommended  the  extension  of  this  service. 

Oil  and  Gas  Corporation  Employes. — The  convention  in- 
structed the  Executive  Council  to  endeavor  to  have  oil  and 
gas  corporations  employ  union  labor. 

Oil  Embargo. — The  convention  recommended  that  the 
Executive  Council  watch  developments  in  the  oil  industry 
and  take  any  action  they  see  fit  in  the  next  Congress  to 
stabilize  the  oil  industry  in  the  interest  of  the  workers. 

Old  Age  Secui'ity. — The  convention  adopted  a  model  old 
age  security  bill  which  provides  $9  a  week  for  dependent 
people  who  have  reached  the  age  of  60  years. 

Oleomargarine  Tax. — The  convention  endorsed  the  action 
of  the  Executive  Council  in  opposing  a  tax  on  oleomar- 
garine. 

Old  Workers. — The  convention  declared  its  opposition 
to  employment  policies  which  discriminate  against  older 
workers,  declared  that  those  who  are  planning  for  the  care 
of  the  unemployed  shall  include  provisions  for  older  work- 
ers, and  suggested  that  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
continue  inquiries  fo  get  the  facts  on  employment  of  older 
workers. 

Oi^anization  of  Hotel  Workers. — The  convention  en- 
dorsed efforts  of  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employes'  and 
Beverage  Dispensers'  International  to  organize  all  hotels 
and  catering  establishments  within  their  jurisdiction. 

Organization  of  Workers  in  Trade  Unions. — The  con- 
vention urged  the  more  thorough  organization  of  the  work- 
ers in  trade  unions  in  connection  with  a  policy  for  co-ordi- 
nated economic  development. 

Organizing  Postal  Laborers. — The  convention  pledged 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  assist  in  promoting  the  organizing  of 
postal  laborers  in  postal  centers  where  they  are  employed. 

Pan-American  Federation  of  Labor. — The  convention 
commended  the  Pan-American  Federation  of  Labor  for  its 
methods  of  contact  with  the  labor  movements  of  Latin- 
American  countries  and  the  offices  of  the  Federation  for 
their  procedure  with  regard  to  requests  for  civil  interven 
tion  in  political  struggles  in  specific  countries.  The  con- 
vention recommended  that  when  the  labor  movements  of 
the  various  countries  desire  a  convention  of  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  appoint  a  delegation  to 
represent  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

Pan-American  Relation.s. — The  convention  approved  a 
"policy  of  non-intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Latin- 
American  foiintries  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States." 

Parent-Teaohor  Movement. — ^The  convention  urged  local 
labor  bodies  to  recommend  that  their  members  participate 
in  the  activities  of  the  Parent-Teachers'  Association  so  that 
the  .\S80ciation'8  influence  upon  the  training  of  children 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  ideals  of  trade  unionists. 

Peqnot  Products — The  convention  urged  the  membership 
of  the  affiliated  organizations  to  purchase  and  promote 
union-made  Pequot  sheets  and  pillow-cases. 

Per«onnfl  C'lasAiflcation  Bill. — The  convention  opposed 


a  proposed  personnel  classification  bill  for  Government  em- 
ployes, because  it  would  include  members  of  organizations 
and  trades  who  refuse  to  come  under  classification  legisla- 
tion, other  than  those  who  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employes. 

Peter  J.  Brady. — The  convention  expressed  Its  "appre- 
ciation of  the  lovable  qualities  and  sterling  character  of  our 
friend  and  fellow  worker,  Peter  J.  Brady,  and  our  great 
sorrow  for  the  great  catastrophe  that  removed  him  from 
our  midst.  .  .  ." 

Phillipine  Independence. — The  convention  reaffirmed  its 
demand  for  Phillipine  Independence. 

Porto  Rico.; — The  convention  approved  plans  for  re- 
financing the  public  debt  of  Porto  Rico  and  an  additional 
advance  of  $50,000,000  to  finance  economic  improvements 
as  recommended  by  the  Executive  Council.  The  convention 
also  recommended  that  the  Council  and  the  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  render  every  assistance 
possible  to  the  Porto  Rican  workers  to  improve  their  in- 
dustrial condition,  and  urged  the  president  of  the  Federa- 
tion personally  to  place  before  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  economic  conditions  in  Porto  Rico  and  urge  him 
to  bring  about  a  correction  of  them  by  placing  into  effect 
the  suggestions  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Prevailing  Rate  of  Wage  on  Govenimeiit  Buildings. — 
The  convention  stressed  the  importance  of  the  Executive- 
tive  Council's  watching  the  operation  of  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wage  law  for  contractors  on  U.  S.  public  buildings 
to  ascertain  if  the  law  should  be  amended  to  secure  ade- 
quate protection  for  the  workers. 

Prevailing  Wage  Rate  on  Road  Construction. — The  con- 
vention urged  the  Executive  Council  to  continue  its  efforts 
to  have  the  prevailing  rate  of  wage  law  extended  to  include 
road  building  and  similar  projects,  and,  if  possible,  all 
work  carried  on  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

Public  Accounting. — The  convention  favored  public 
accounting  of  business  concerns  in  connection  with  a  policy 
for  co-ordinated  economic  development. 

Public  Works  for  Unemployment  Relief. — The  conven- 
tion favored  the  construction  of  Federal,  State  and  munici- 
pal public  works  for  relief  of  unemployment. 

Quartermaster's  Department's  Policy  of  Emplo>-ing  Fil- 
lipino  Seamen. — The  convention  protested  to  President 
Hoover  against  the  policy  of  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment in  giving  preference  to  Fillipino  seamen. 

Radio  in  Education. — The  convention  recommended  the 
more  liberal  use  of  the  radio  in  workers'  education  and  ap- 
proved the  creation  of  the  Advisory  Council  for  the  Radio 
in  Education,  which  arranges  for  Labor  broadcasts. 

Railroads. — The  convention  declared  that  every  industry 
that  renders  as  essential  service  to  society  is  entitled  to 
earn  a  fair  return. 

Railway  Workers. — The  convention  declared  that  mer- 
gers and  consolidation  of  railroads  should  include  provi- 
sions to  care  for  the  equities  of  employes  affected  by  the 
changes. 

Rates  of  Pay  for  Gas  Burners  in  Navj-  Yards. — The  con- 
vention protested  against  the  reduction  of  ten  cents  an 
hour  in  rates  of  pay  for  "operator,  gas  plant  and  gas  cut- 
ter or  burner"  in  navy  yards  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  September,  1930,  as  a  violation  of  the 
agreement  entered  into  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  of  November,  1929,  and  insisted  on  a  restoration 
of  the  old  rates  of  pay. 

Reducing  Length  of  Work  Day  by  Law. — The  convention 
endorsed  the  position  of  the  Executive  Council  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion vesting  Congress  with  power  to  reduce  the  number  of 
hours  per  day  for  which  employment  contracts  can  be  law 
fully  made. 

Registration  of  Voters. — The  convention  called  upon  city 
central  bodies  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  registration  of 
all  qualified  voters  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  number  who 
fail  to  vote,  now  estimated  at  fifteen  million. 

Representation  of  Joint  Council  of  Women's  .Auxiliaries 
in  St.  Louis  in  A.  F.  of  L.  Conventions. — -The  convention 
decided  to  limit  representation  to  a  National  Women's  Coun- 
cil and  suggested  that  one  be  formed. 

Sales  Tax. — The  convention  opposed  the  sales  tax  as  an 
attempt  to  place  an  additional  burden  on  those  least  able 
to  bear  it. 
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Samuel  <ionipei-s  .Memorial. — The  convention  recom- 
mended that  the  dedication  of  the  Memorial  be  made  on 
occasion  in  which  all  trade  union  organizations  may  par- 
ticipate in  putting  before  the  world  what  organized  labor 
has  done  in  the  promotion  of  the  status  of  the  worker  and 
in  the  progress  of  society  under  the  leadership  of  Samuel 
Gompers 

Saturdlay  Half-Holiday  for  Panama  Canal  Employes. — 

The  convention  instructed  the  officers  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  to  endeavor  to  secure  legislation  extend- 
ing the  Saturday  half-holiday  or  shorter  work  week  to  the 
employes  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Shell  Oil  ("onn>any. — The  convention  instructed  its  offi- 
cers to  do  all  in  their  power  to  settle  a  controversy  be- 
tween the  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of  Ameri- 
ca and  the  International  Oil  and  Gas  Workers'  Union  of 
California  relative  to  the  fairness  of  the  Shell  Oil  Com- 
pany to  organized  labor. 

Shorter  Work  Week  for  Goveriuiient  Kmplojes. — The 
convention  commended  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Executive  Council 
for  its  service  in  securing  the  shorter  work  week  for  600,- 
000  employes  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Shorter  Work  Day  for  Seamen. — The  convention  urged 
the  enactment  of  legislation  providing  for  three  watches  for 
the  sailors  on  vessels  of  500  tons  or  more. 

Smuggling-  biunigrant  Seamen  Into  the  United  States. — 
The  convention  requested  the  Executive  Council  to  con- 
tinue during  the  coming  session  of  Congress  its  work  in 
favor  of  legislation  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  immigrant 
seamen  into  the  United  States  and  condemned  the  filibus- 
tering in  the  last  Congress  which  prevented  enactment  of 
the  seamen's  bill  designed  to  stop  the  practice. 

State  Federations  of  Labor  and  Central  Hodies. — The  con- 
vention urged  that  the  unions  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  be  requested  to  include  a  provision  in 
their  constitutions  which  shall  provide  that  local  unions 
shall  be  directed  to  affiliate  with  the  various  State  and  cen 
tral  bodies  in  their  localities. 

Taxation.- — The  convention  declared  that  "taxation 
should  be  aimed  at  acquired  wealth  and  not  at  the  consum- 
ing power  of  the  nation's  wage  earners.  " 

Unemployment  Among  Teachers. — The  convention  de- 
clared that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  absorb  unemployed 
teachers  into  school  systems  by  making  room  for  regular 
appointments  through  reducing  the  number  of  children  in 
classes  to  a  maximum  of  thirty  children  to  a  class. 

Unemployment  Insurance. — The  convention  declared 
that  "compulsory  unemployment  insurance  legislation  such 
as  is  now  in  effect  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany  would  be 
unsuited  to  our  economic  and  political  requirements  here 
and  unsatisfactory  to  American  working  men  and  women." 
The  convention  emphasized  the  distinction  between  this 
proposal  and  the  subject  of  the  immediate  need  of  relief 
in  the  widespread  distress  resulting  from  unemployment  to 
secure  which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  affili- 
ated organizations  will  bend  all  of  their  energies. 

Unemployment  Reserves. — The  convention  opposed  un- 
employment reserves. 

Uncanployment  Relief. — The  convention  declared  that 
adequate  financial  relief  for  the  support  of  the  unemployed 
should  be  supplied  by  private  and  public  funds  as  part  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.'s  emergency  unemployment  relief  program. 

Unemployment  Statistics. — The  convention  urged  a  wide 
extension  of  unemployment  statistics  compiled  by  the  V.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Union  Label. — The  convention  recommended  a  wide  ex- 
tension of  the  purchase  of  union-label  goods  and  urged  an 
increase  in  propaganda  work  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  the  assistance  rendered  in  keeping  up  good  living 
standards  for  the  workers  by  insisting  on  union-made  arti- 
cles. 

V^isual  In.struction  in  Workers'  Education. — The  conven- 
tion approved  the  pioneer  work  in  visual  instruction  in- 
augurated by  certain  New  England  locals  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Operating  Engineers. 

Volstead  Act.  —The  convention  demanded  the  amendment 
of  the  Volstead  Act  so  as  to  permit  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  beer  containing  2.75  per  cent  of  alcohol 
by  weight. 


Vocational  and  Continuation  Schools.  The  convention 
reaffirmed  its  support  of  vocational  and  continuation 
schools  and  urged  the  members  of  trade  unions  to  support 
the  work  of  the  schools  locally  and  nationally. 

Vocational  Counsel  and  Retraining. — The  convention  fa- 
vored the  extension  of  vocational  counsel  and  retraining 
in  connection  with  a  policy  of  co-ordinated  economic  devel- 
opment. 

Wages. — The  convention  urged  the  maintenance  of 
wages  in  connection  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.'s  emergency  un- 
employment program. 

Wages. — The  convention  favored  larger  wages  to  balance 
increased  production  in  connection  with  a  policy  of  co- 
ordinated economic  development. 

Wages  for  Village  Letter  Carriei-s. — The  convention  rec- 
ommended that  the  Executive  Council  support  legislation 
in  the  next  Congress  to  secure  a  wage  increase  for  village 
letter  carriers. 

Wage  of  Government  Employes. — -The  convention  ex- 
pressed gratification  over  the  action  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil in  securing  wage  increases  for  immigration  inspectors 
and  customs  service  employes. 

Week-End  (N>nferences  (Workers'  Education). — The 
convention  approved  the  week-end  conferences  initiated 
some  years  ago  by  the  Workers'  Education  Bureau. 

World  Peace. — The  convention  recommended  that  the 
Executive  Council  give  attention  to  the  study  of  methods  of 
promoting  world  peace. 

Workers'  Education  Bureau.— The  convention  commend- 
ed the  work  of  the  Bureau  "on  the  range  and  variety  of  its 
activities  during  the  past  year." 

Work  Time. — The  convention  favored  a  reduction  in 
work  time  corresponding  with  increased  productivity  of  la- 
bor in  connection  with  a  policy  of  co-ordinated  economic 
development. 

Workmen's  ComiM'nsation.— The  convention  instructed 
the  officers  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  urge  upon  Congress  amend- 
ments to  the  V.  S.  Compensation  Law  to  provide  compensa- 
tion where  physical  condition  necessitates  change  of  em- 
ployment at  lesser  wages  and  to  provide  for  compensation 
where  rehabilitation  is  found  necessary  and  that  such  re- 
habilitation be  provided. 

Workers  With  DeiH»ndents. — The  convention  urged  that 
employers  should  give  preferences  to  workers  with  de- 
pendents as  part  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.'s  emergency  unemploy- 
ment relief  plans. 

"Yellow  Dog"  Contracts. — The  convention  reaffirmed  its 
opposition  to  "yellow  dog"  contracts. 

Young  Workers. — The  convention  urged  that  young  per- 
sons should  be  kept  in  school  as  part  of  the  A  F.  of  L.'s 
emergency  unemployment  relief  program. 

The  followino-  officers  were  re-elected  tor  the  en- 
suing term: 

President  WiUiam  Green 

First  Vice-President   Frank  Duffy 

Second  Vice-President  T.  A.  Rickert 

Third  Vice-President  Matthew  Wolt 

Fourth  Vice-President  James  Wilson 

Fifth  Vice-President  John  Coefield 

Sixth  Vice-President  Arthur  0.  Wharton 

Seventh  Vice-President  Joseph  N.  Weber 

Eighth  Vice-President  G.  M.  Bugniazet 

Treasurer  Martin  F.  Ryan 

Secretary  Frank  Morrison 

The  resolution  introduced  by  the  Building 
Trades  Department  calling  for  compulsory  affilia- 
tion of  International  Unions  with  the  Departments 
of  the  Federation  was  defeated  by  the  Convention 
on  account  of  the  compulsory  feature  attached  to  it. 

The  Fraternal  Delegates  elected  to  the  British 
Trade  Union  Congress  were  Joe  Franklin  of  the  Boil- 

( Continued  on  Page  35) 
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Decisions  of  the  General  President 


Sec.  109 — All  decisions  of  the  General  President  must 
be  published  in  the  following  issue  of  The  Lather,  together 
with  a  short,  concise  synopsis  of  the  case.  All  decisions  of 
the  Executive  Council  must  be  published  in  the  following 
issue  of  The  Lather,  showing  how  each  member  of  the 
Council  has  voted. 

Joseph  Aveni,  No.  34810,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  2 

Brother  Aveni  appealed  against  the  action  of  this 
local  union  in  placing  a  fine  of  $10  against  him  for 
violating  the  List  System  or  the  regulations  laid 
down  for  the  operation  thereof.  The  General  Presi- 
dent after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence 
presented  by  both  sides  in  this  case,  found  that  the 
appellant  did  not  intentionally  violate  this  law,  ac- 
cording to  his  findings  in  the  case  and  the  General 
President  therefore  ordered  the  fine  rescinded. 


A.  T.  Morris,  No.  25448,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  63 

Brother  Morris  appealed  against  the  action  of  Lo- 
cal Union  No.  63  in  placing  a  fine  of  $100  against  him 
for  violation  of  Art.  V,  Sec.  2  and  Art.  VI,  Sec.  1 
of  their  by-laws.  The  General  President  after  care- 
fully considering  all  of  the  evidence  presented  by 
both  sides  in  this  controversy,  as  well  as  receiving 
the  report  of  investigation  that  was  made  surround- 
ing this  case,  found  the  appellant  guilty  of  the 
charges  preferred  and  he  therefore  sustained  the 
action  of  Local  Union  No.  63  in  the  matter  of  his 
one  hundred  dollar  fine. 


Sylvester  Dunning,  No.  21393,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  78 

Brother  Dunning  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  78  in  placing  against  him  a  fine  of 
$5  in  accordance  with  Section  133  International  Con- 
stitution. The  General  President,  after  carefully 
considering  all  of  the  evidence  presented  by  both 
sides,  found  this  brother  guilty  of  the  charge  of 
going  to  work  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Local  No,  78 
without  depositing  his  transfer  in  that  local  union, 
and  he  therefore  sustained  the  action  of  the  local 
union  in  this  matter. 


G.  N.  Lawson,  No.  28193,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  110 

Brother  Lawson  appealed  against  the  action  of  Lo- 
cal Union  No.  110  in  placing  a  fine  of  $50  against 
him  for  the  violation  of  Section  48  local  by-laws, 
that  is  working  below  the  established  scale  of  wages 
of  the  local  union.  The  General  President  after 
carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence  presented  by 
^oth  sides,  found  the  appellant  guilty  of  these 

f;rge^  and  he  therefore  sustained  the  action  of 
T'nion  No.  110  in  the  matter. 


W.  E.  Summers,  No.  30541;  James  Williams,  No. 
33322;  L.  K.  Mallow,  No.  30169,  and  Fred  Bright, 
No.  20002,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  234 

These  brothers  appealed  against  the  action  of  Lo- 
cal No.  234  in  placing  against  them  a  fine  of  $25 
each  for  the  alleged  violation  of  Art.  32  of  the  local 
union's  by-laws.  This  penalty  as  applied  to  Brother 
Bright  also  covered  the  violation  of  Section  164 
L,  I.  U.  constitution.  The  General  President  after 
carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence  presented 
believed  the  penalty  to  be  unfair  and  unjust  and  he 
therefore  ordered  the  same  rescinded. 

S.  F.  Dunning,  No.  21393,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  254 

Brother  Dunning  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  254  in  placing  a  fine  of  $100  against 
him,  and  later,  with  the  consent  of  the  International 
Executive  Council,  an  additional  assessment  of  $100, 
these  penalties  being  imposed  on  the  charge  of  this 
brother's  working  on  a  job  that  had  been  declared 
unfair  by  the  local  Building  Trades  Council  and  re- 
fusing to  leave  the  job  when  requested  to  do  so. 
The  General  President  after  carefully  considering 
all  of  the  evidence  presented  by  both  sides,  found  the 
appellant  guilty  of  the  charges  upon  which  he  was 
fined,  and  he  therefore  upheld  the  action  of  Local 
Union  No.  254  in  this  matter. 

 o  

HOW  THE  "VETS"  SPENT  THEIR  BONUS 
MONEY 

Remember  the  howl  raised  a  few  months  ago 
when  the  veterans'  loan  bill  was  passed?  How  it 
was  predicted  by  people  who  should  have  known 
better  (maybe  they  did)  that  the  veterans  would 
spend  the  money  on  riotous  living? 

Now  comes  investigation  by  the  veterans'  admin- 
istration revealing  that  65  per  cent  of  the  veterans 
obtaining  bonus  loans  sought  them  for  personal  and 
family  needs,  20  per  cent  for  investments,  8  per  cent 
for  automobiles,  and  7  per  cent  used  the  funds  in 
ways  of  no  practical  benefit. 

That  doesn't  look  like  spending  the  money  on 
profligate  living,  on  "wine,  woman  and  song,"  does 
it?  And  yet  none  of  the  persons  who  saw  the  vet- 
erans ruining  themselves  have  had  the  grace  to 
apologize  for  their  unfounded  assertions.  Not  so 
far  that  you  can  notice  it. 

 0  

Restored  Confidence 

"Clothes  always  give  me  a  lot  of  confidence." 

"Yes,  you  can  go  to  a  number  of  places  with  them 
where  you  could  not  go  without  them." 
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The  following  members  of  i^ocal  rnion  No.  2  erected  the  Bai-Z-.Mclal  l.;i(h  I'aiiilioiis  on  the  Huron  Road 
Hospital  job  at  Cleveland:  1.  Elroy  Nirniaier.  3.  OUie  Bissler.  3.  Earl  Fer}?iis«n-  (ieorge  Kujaski.  5.  Jake  Nir- 
maier,  Jr.  6,  June  Martin.  7.  Al  Chapman.  8.  Clarence  Wyvill.  9.  Alex  Melccki.  10.  Wm.  Streifender.  11. 
Clarence  Nirmaier.  12.  Wm.  Edw.  Liebig,  Sr.  13.  Tony  Titoni.  14.  Harold  Goodman.  15.  James  Irvvin,  Jr.  16. 
Arnold  Jones.  17.  Jas.  Hil.  18.  Chas.  Rooney.  19.  Chas.  Haas.  20.  John  C.  Black.  21.  John  Sanders.  22. 
George  Pearson.  23.  Joseph  Chmelecki.  24.  Leon  Salisbury.  25.  James  Bowles,  Jr.  26.  Martin  Burke.  27.  Al 
Liebig,  foreman.  28.  John  Drees.  29.  J.  M.  Farrar,  Sr.  30.  Harry  Wacho.  31.  Robt.  McMuUen.  32.  Wm.  Edw. 
Liebig,  Jr.    33.  Tom  Jesnoski.    34.  Del  Stroman.    35.  Howard  Bowles.    36.  "Shorty"  (R.  O.  T.  O.)  Nichols. 


A  Union  Labor  Home  for  the  Supreme  Court 


'pHE  American  Federation  of  Labor  takes  pleasure 
in  announcing-  the  new  home  for  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  capital  of  the  Nation 
will  be  constructed  by  union  labor. 

The  Supreme  Court  Building  Commission,  pre- 
sided ovei-  by  Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
super-structure  to  the  George  A.  Fuller  Co.,  which 
employs  union  labor.  The  contract  cost  is  $8,388- 
000. 

The  building  will  be  385  feet  fi'om  east  to  west 
and  305  feet  from  north  to  south.    The  court  room 


r.nd  the  offices  of  the  justices  and  cou)!  officials  will 
be  on  the  first  floor.  The  second  and  third  floors  will 
contain  law  libraries,  rooms  for  members  of  the  bar, 
conference  rooms,  and  a  reading  room. 

The  new  home  for  the  Supreme  Court  will  not  only 
be  a  work  of  architectural  splendor  and  beauty.  It 
will  also  be  a  deserved  recognition  of  union  crafts- 
manship, union  hours  and  union  wages. 


In  Spain  they  call  bull-throwers  Senoi  s ;  here  they 
call  them  Senators. — Pennsylvania  Punch  Bowl. 
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CONGRESS  ON  HOBBY  HORSES 

Congress  is  now  meeting  and  very  soon  Santa 
Claus  will  make  his  rounds,  dropping  oranges  in  some 
places  and  lemons  in  other  places.  There  is  no  con- 
nection between  the  two  events. 

Congress  seems  destined  to  provide  plenty  of  in- 
teresting reading  this  winter.  There  is  every  indi- 
cation that  every  panacea  known  to  man  will  be 
trotted  out  for  exercise  in  the  coming  session. 

With  unemployment  still  ranking  as  the  world's 
major  disgrace  a  gi-eat  many  Congressmen  are  go- 
ing to  see  what  they  can  do  about  it. 

Tf  they  had  the  key  to  the  puzzle  all  would  be 

PiUt  they  haven't  the  key  and  so  they  will  go  gal- 
!<ing  around  on  hobby  horses. 


The  danger  in  the  situation — though  not  overly 
grave — is  that  someone  may  get  a  lucky  break  and 
get  his  hobby  horse  through  the  home  stretch.  As 
long  as  fool  ideas  don't  become  law  no  great  harm 
will  be  done.  However,  labor  will  have  a  lot  of 
watching  to  do. 

 o  

PRESIDENT'S  PLAN  FOR  HOME  LOAN  BANKS 

President  Hoover  proposed  the  creation  of  12 
Federal  home  loan  banks,  one  in  each  Federal  Re- 
serve district.  The  object,  as  stated  in  the  White 
House  announcement,  is  to  make  it  easier  for  work- 
ers and  others  of  modest  means  to  own  their  own 
homes.  Incidentally,  the  President  believes  the 
scheme  will  give  a  spur  to  building,  and  therefore  to 
employment. 

Everybody  agrees  that  America  should  be  a  na- 
tion of  home  owners,  and  any  plan  looking  to  that 
end  is  worthy  of  open-minded  consideration.  But 
there  are  two  conditions  which  must  be  met  before 
any  system  of  home  loan  banks  can  be  of  much 
service  to  workers  who  want  to  become  home 
builders. 

The  worker  must  have  a  reasonable  security  in 
his  job  and  a  wage  which  gives  him  some  surplus 
over  living  expenses  before  he  will  think  of  buying 
a  home,  no  matter  how  many  banks  are  offering  to 
loan  him  money.  Homes  are  not  bought  or  built  on 
cut  wages,  or  part-time  work,  or  no  work  at  all. 

Secure  employment  at  adequate  wages  is  the  first 
essential  of  a  home-owning  campaign;  and  while 
this  is  lacking,  neither  banks  nor  slogans  will  start 
a  building  boom. 

Next,  any  home  loan  banking  system  must  be 
most  carefully  safeguarded  to  see  that  the  benefits 
go  to  the  home  buyer,  rather  than  to  the  promoter, 
and  this  will  not  be  easy. 

There  are  few  matters  on  which  the  worker  is 
gouged  more  unmercifully  than  on  the  price  which 
he  must  pay  for  a  home  that  he  can  call  his  own. 
The  high  cost  of  homes  is  mainly  due  to  the  manip- 
ulations of  real  estate  promoters,  by  and  with  the 
advice,  consent  and  active  assistance  of  banks  and 
trust  companies.  Giving  these  agencies  cheap  Fed- 
eral money  to  play  with  will  not  necessarily  help 
the  home  builder. 

"We  want  homes,"  the  workers  may  well  say, 
"but  first  give  us  work  and  wages  with  which  to 
buy,  and  then  see  that  we  are  afforded  the  neces- 
sary credit  at  reasonable  rates." 

 0  

Old  Maid:  Why  did  you  take  the  legs  off  your 
bed? 

Other:  No  man  is  going  to  get  a  chance  to  get 
under  my  bed. 
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DESPERATE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  MINERS 

The  American  public  is  not  concerning  itself  with 
whether  Theodore  Dreiser,  the  novelist,  is  guilty 
of  moral  indiscretion,  while  on  a  visit  of  investiga- 
tion of  working  conditions  in  the  coal  mining  region 
of  eastern  Kentucky,  but  that  public  is  intensely  in- 
terested in  the  desperate  plight  of  the  miners,  as 
reported  by  Dreiser  and  others.  Of  course,  if  Mr. 
Dreiser  is  guilty  of  immorality,  he  should  be  pun- 
ished to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law. 

In  commenting  upon  the  situation  in  that  section, 
Mr.  Dreiser  said: 

"I've  seen  labor  conditions  all  my  life,  but  I  have 
yet  to  see  conditions  equal  to  those  I  saw  there. 

"The  miners  and  their  families  are  dying  of 
starvation.  They  have  not  got  enough  work  and 
they  are  not  paid  enough  for  what  they  do.  They 
get  as  little  as  80  cents  a  day,  some  of  them.  They 
are  living  on  pinto  beans  and  potatoes — many  of 
them — and  there's  nothing  for  the  babies." 

Anna  Hubbuch  Settle,  who  also  made  a  trip  to 
ascertain  actual  conditions  in  the  same  mining  lo- 
cality, reported  as  follows: 

"Sometime  in  August  I  was  asked  by  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  of  New  York  to  go  to 
Harlan,  Kentucky,  to  make  a  survey  of  conditions 
there,  particularly  the  situation  as  it  affected  our 
civil  rights. 

"I  arrived  in  Harlan  the  day  after  the  opening  of 
the  term  of  court  at  which  the  cases  of  many  of 
the  miners,  who  were  incarcerated  for  one  reason 
or  other  as  the  result  of  the  Evarts  massacre  in 
May,  1931,  were  to  be  tried. 

"My  first  visit,  naturally,  was  to  the  Courthouse. 
At  the  entrance  I  was  questioned  by  two  men  as  to 
my  business,  my  credentials,  and  the  length  of 
time  I  proposed  to  stay.  I  told  them  I  was  an  at- 
torney. President  of  the  Consumers'  League  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  was  interested  in  the  industrial  situa- 
tion in  Harlan.  Eyeing  me  with  suspicion,  they  told 
me  I  would  have  to  meet  the  sheriff  and  be  searched 
before  I  could  enter  the  coui^t  room.  I  was  searched 
for  concealed  weapons  by  a  woman  in  the  sheriff's 
office,  and  made  to  wait  until  the  sheriff  finished  a 
private  conference  in  his  office  and  was  again  given 
an  examination  as  to  credentials  and  business.  My 
note  book  was  gone  into  by  the  sheriff,  to  see 
whether  it  harbored  any  communistic  literature. 
Finally,  I  established  my  credentials  and  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed. 

"The  miners  have  practically  no  rights;  if  they 
dare  assert  a  right,  or  show  any  initiative  or  leader- 
ship, they  are  put  in  jail  on  some  charge  or  another, 
just  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  and  to  intimidate 
others. 

"The  feeling  in  the  entire  community  against  the 
organized  miners,  and  against  organizations  which 


have  come  in  to  help  them,  is  very  marked.  Even 
their  attorneys  are  looked  upon  with  distrust  and 
disregard,  as  well  as  suspicion. 

"Mrs.  Jessie  London  Wakefield,  representative  of 
the  National  Labor  Defense,  has  been  helping  to 
feed  the  miners.  Her  car  was  dynamited  and  blown 
to  shreds,  weeks  ago,  but  no  one  has  been  appre- 
hended for  the  offense. 

'The  soup  kitchen  at  Evarts,  where  some  two 
hundred  women  and  children  were  being  fed,  was 
dynamited  a  month  ago.  For  this  crime  no  one  has 
been  apprehended. 

"The  political  situation  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  trouble.  The  operators  of  the  mines  control 
the  election,  finance  the  election  and  carry  it.  They 
object  to  the  miners  organizing,  because  they  are 
in  such  majority  that  if  they  did  organize  they 
would  be  in  control.  Yet  the  operators  are  organ- 
ized; they  have  offices  in  a  bank  building,  employ 
an  executive  secretary  and  feel  the  necessity  for 
organization.  During  the  primary  held  in  August, 
there  were  no  ballots  delivered  at  South  Evarts, 
where  much  of  the  trouble  has  taken  place;  but  in 
another  precinct  where  the  leader  of  the  operators 
has  his  mine,  and  where  there  are  usually  350  votes 
cast,  there  were  750  votes  cast  in  that  same  pri- 
mary. 

"I  thought  repeatedly  of  the  preamble  to  our  Na- 
tional Constitution:  'in  order  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quility, .  .  .  promote  the  general  welfare  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  pos- 
terity,' and  wondered  how,  in  a  nation  founded  on 
the  principles  of  democracy,  such  a  condition  could 
exist!" 

With  such  convincing  reports  of  the  terrible  con- 
ditions existing  in  eastern  Kentucky's  coal  mining 
region,  it  would  seem  that  the  indictment  brought 
against  Theodore  Dreiser  by  a  grand  jury  of  that 
locality  is  merely  a  "smoke  screen"  of  an  effort  to 
discredit  Dreiser  and  draw  attention  away  from  his 
report  of  the  actual  suffering  and  inconsiderate 
treatment  of  miners  there. 

American  workers  want  only  justice  and  the  min- 
ers of  eastern  Kentucky  are  evidently  getting  little 
or  none  of  their  inherent  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Denied  the  right  of  or- 
ganization themselves,  nevertheless  they  are  vir- 
tually controlled  in  every  way  by  the  mine  opera- 
tors' association  in  that  locality. 

For  a  long  time  this  mining  section  of  Kentucky 
has  had  a  succession  of  labor  troubles,  as  the  oper- 
ators there  are  reputed  to  pay  such  low  wages  and 
impose  intolerable  working  conditions.  If  the  oper- 
ators will  discontinue  this  un-American  policy  and 
meet  the  miners  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis,  these  periodic 
troubles  will  vanish. 
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"WE  WILL  FIND  A  WAY?" 

The  present  management  of  business  in  the 
United  States  under  the  policy  which  it  has  fol- 
lowed, and  which  it  now  proposes  to  follow,  cannot 
possibly  employ  all  the  men  and  women  who  as 
American  citizens  are  entitled  to  an  opportunity  to 
earn  an  honest  living.  For  the  last  ten  years  this 
has  been  the  case. 

Neither  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  great  banks,  the  Trade  Associations,  the  gov- 
ernment, nor  any  of  the  political  parties  has  pro- 
posed any  program  looking  to  the  systematic  em- 
ployment of  the  entire  people  of  this  country. 

Opportunity  was  to  be  found,  fifty  years  ago,  out 
on  the  prairies  and  in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of 
the  great  West.  Any  man  could  go  and  take  up 
his  own  home,  and  could  always  find  a  living. 

The  prairies  are  preempted.  The  mines  have 
been  filed  upon — and  largely  gathered  in  by  the 
corporations. 

Four  millions  of  people — for  a  constant  percent- 
age of  the  population — ^for  a  certain  number  of 
Americans — it  can  only  be  said:  "They  are  not 
wanted."  Who  these  may  be  is  determined  by  the 
whims  of  chance  and  accident.  Some  of  them  are 
bankers  now;  some  are  storekeepers;  some  are  me- 
chanics; and  many  are  farmers.  Nobody  knows 
just  who  they  are.  But  their  number  can  be  esti- 
mated in  terms  of  a  rising  index  number. 

Every  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  machin- 
ery, for  farm  or  factory,  increases  their  number; 
and  every  new  engineering  wrinkle  or  management 
device  adds  to  their  multiude.  But  who  they  may 
be — only  God  knows,  and  He  has  not  told  anybody 
yet. 

"But  we  will  get  past  this  depression,"  you  say. 
In  the  wage  cuts  and  machine  improvements  the 
next  depression  has  already  begun. — Ex. 


NOTICE 

Local  Union  No.  278  has  remitted  the  $100  fine 
they  placed  against  Brother  John  Everett  Owen, 
29508,  in  October,  1927,  for  embezzlement  of  the  lo- 
cal funds,  a.'^  he  has  paid  in  full  the  bonding  com- 
pany. 


He  Stayed  After  School 

A  corpulent  teacher  was  giving  a  lesson  to  a  class 
of  small  children  on  a  canary. 

Teacher — ^Can  any  boy  tell  me  what  a  canary  can 
do  and  I  can't? 

Sharp  Boy — Please,  miss,  have  a  bath  in  a  saucer ! 


CORRECTION 

Local  Union  No.  142  advised  their  recognized 
scale  is  $12.00  per  day  instead  of  $10.00  as  listed  in 
the  October  issue. 


STAY-AWAY  NOTICE 

Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers: 

California,  like  every  other  state,  is  suffering 
from  the  general  business  depression  to  such  an 
extent  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  resident 
workmen  have  been  without  employment  during  the 
year. 

Official  reports  show  that  there  are  over  290,000 
unemployed  men  in  the  cities  of  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  alone.  Thousands  of  women  are  des- 
titute. Hundreds  of  women  are  compelled  to  sleep 
nightly  in  automobiles  parked  in  the  streets  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Each  day  one  thousand  destitute  men  are  enter- 
ing California,  principally  in  box  cars.  The  funds 
of  all  charitable  organizations  are  rapidly  being  de- 
pleted. There  is  no  work  available  for  the  unem- 
ployed. Public  officials  are  making  arrangements 
for  work  camps  wherein  non-resident  unemployed 
workmen  will  be  forced  to  work  for  their  meals. 

Please  post  notices  and  publish  warnings  for  un- 
employed persons  to  stay  away  from  California  and 
thereby  protect  workmen  from  degradation  and  hun- 
ger. 

Sincerely  and  fraternally, 
STATE  BUILDING  TRADES  COUNCIL  OF 
CALIFORNIA. 
F.  C.  MacDonald, 

General  President. 
J.  J.  Swanson, 
General  Secretary-Treasurer 


IN :  MEMOCIAM 


2— Charles  Braun,  16214 
2— WiUiam  Sutton,  20781 
21— Philip  Gillespie  Jones,  1029 
33 — Joseph  Aloysius  Kress,  1271 
39— Charles  Oliver  Willis,  108 
42— Charles  Peterson,  2392 


.5.3 — James  Patrick  O'Connor,  519 

72— Ernest  Favereau,  21972 

74 — Oscar  Harry  Heidegger,  3890 

143— Frank  Holt,  1697 

172— Robert  Gimbel,  14985 

217 — Jacob  Frederick  Ranunacher,  4047 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  to  remove  from  our  midst  our  friend 
and  brother,  Joseph  Aloysius  Kress,  1271;  and 

WHEREAS,  By  his  death  Local  Union  No.  33  and  the  International  have  sustained  a  severe  loss, 
as  he  always  was  a  loyal  member;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  33  of  The  Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers' 
Intel-national  Union,  extend  to  his  family  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  hour  of  sorrow;  and  be  it 
further 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  on  our  minutes,  a  copy  sent  to  his  family 
and  a  copy  sent  to  our  official  lournal  for  publication. 

MICHAEL  V.  DOYLE, 
Financial  Secretary.  Local  Union  No.  33. 


WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  to  call  from  his  earthly  labors  our 
beloved  friend  and  brother,  Charles  Peterson,  2392;  and 

WHEREAS,  By  his  death  we  have  lost  a  loyal  brother;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  members  of  Lathers'  Local  Union  No.  42  extend  their  sincere  sympathy  to 
the  bereaved  family  and  loved  ones;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  our  Charter  be  draped  for  thirty  days,  also  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to 
the  family  and  to  our  International  Union  for  publication  in  our  official  journal. 

R.  A.  JONES, 
Financial  Secretary,  Local  Union  No.  42. 


Deep  sorrow  has  again  entered  the  ranks  of  Local  Union  No.  39  through  the  calling  from  our  midst 
of  our  Brother  Charles  Oliver  Willis,  Number  108.  He  was  a  loyal  member  all  the  years  he  was  in  our 
local;  always  ready  to  do  his  part  day  or  night.  He  had  worked  all  the  years  since  the  International 
was  organized,  being  one  of  the  first  four  who  went  to  the  City  of  Detroit  to  attend  the  first  meeting 
and  was  the  first  vice  president.  Through  his  death  the  first  four  are  gone  and  left  behind  a  great  organ- 
ization of  which  we  should  be  proud.    Therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  our  charter  be  draped  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  and  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  Headquarters,  a  copy  spread  on  our  minutesand  a  copv  sent  to  his  widow. 

GEORGE  H.  STEVENSON, 
Financial  Secretary.  Local  Union  No.  39. 


WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  to  remove  from  our  midst,  Brother 
William  Milton  Sutton,  20781,  and 

WHEREAS,  Brother  Sutton  was  a  true  and  loyal  member  of  our  local  union,  always  ready  to 
help  those  in  need  and  at  all  times  lending  every  effort  to  gain  the  rights  for  which  we  are  striving 
therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Charter  of  Local  Union  No.  2  be  draped  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  and  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  International  Office  for  publication  in  our  official  journal,  and 
we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  2,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  extend  to  his  family  our  deepest  sympathy  in 
their  bereavement. 

FLOYD  F.  NOBLE, 
Secretary-Treasurer  Local  Union  No.  2. 


WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  to  remove  from  our  midst  Brother 
Charles  Braun,  16214,  and 

WHEREAS,  Brother  Braun  was  a  true  and  loyal  member  of  our  local,  always  ready  to  help  those 
in  need  and  at  all  times  lending  every  effort  to  gain  the  rights  for  which  we  are  striving;  therefore  be 
it 

RESOLVED.  That  the  charter  of  Local  Union  No.  2  be  draped  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  and  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  International  Office  for  publication  in  our  official  journal  and 
we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  2,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  extend  to  his  family  our  deepest  sympathy  in 
their  bereavement. 

FLOYD  F.  NOBLE, 
Secretary-Ti-easurer  Local  Union  No.  2. 
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Prof.  Nixon's  "Psychological"  Remedy  for 
Business  Depression 


I^R.  H.  K.  NIXON,  professor  of  advertising  in  the 
School  of  Business  of  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  urges  merchants  to  use  their  advertising 
to  inject  wholesale  doses  of  artificial  industrial  re- 
coveiy  psychology  into  the  minds  of  the  masses  and 
make  them  forget  all  about  the  business  depression. 

Professor  Nixon  evidently  believes  that  if  busi- 
ness men  persistently  tell  and  keep  on  telling  the 
wage  earners  that  there  is  no  depression,  presto! 
the  miracle  will  be  achieved  and  prosperity  will  be 
restored. 

He  conveys  the  idea  that  under  the  influence  of 
this  recovery  "psychology,"  the  workers  will  throw 
their  reduced  earnings  and  their  charity  doles  right 
and  left  in  a  profusion  that  will  stimulate  business 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  wildest  business 
optimists. 

Professor  Nixon's  advice  is  wrong  and  ill-timed. 

The  depression  is  here.  To  minimize  it  is  unwise. 
To  attempt  to  deaden  the  workers  to  its  existence 
is  foolish. 

Instead  of  resorting  to  deceit  and  sophism,  busi- 
ness men  should  continue  to  admit  the  existence  of 
the  business  depression. 

They  should  do  more  than  admit  it.  They  should 
concede  their  own  absolute  and  complete  responsibil- 
ity for  it.  It  is  axiomatic  that  business  men  and 
business  men  alone  are  now  and  have  been  in  com- 
plete administrative  control  of  all  our  business  es- 
tablishments, industrial,  commercial,  and  financial. 

Business  principles  and  policies  are  made  and  en- 
forced by  business  men.  They  cannot  take  credit 
for  the  achievements  of  business  when  business  is 
good  and  pass  the  buck  to  "acts  of  God"  or  other 
forces  which  they  allege  are  "beyond  human  con- 
trol" when  business  is  bad. 

Business  men  should,  indeed,  do  more  than  con- 
cede their  responsibility  for  the  business  depression. 
They  should  join  with  Labor  and  put  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  to  cure  it — cure  it,  not  by  psychological 
dope  to  deaden  the  sensibilities  of  the  workers,  as 
suggested  by  Professor  Nixon,  but  by  the  adoption 
of  constiTictive  measures  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  depression.  ^ 

The  merchants  are  strategically  situated  and  well 
equipped  to  start  the  wheels  of  business  recovery 
with  an  impetus  that  would  be  hard  to  stop. 

The  hours  of  labor  they  impose  on  their  employes 
are  notoriously  long  and  the  wages  they  pay  are 
indecently  low. 

Let  them  place  their  stores  on  the  five-day  week 
with  no  reduction  in  weekly  earnings  for  any  of  their 


employes  and  a  positive  shortening  of  the  weekly 
hours  of  labor. 

This  would  put  thousands  of  the  unemployed  to 
work,  give  all  store  employes  a  merited  two  days  of 
leisure  per  week,  and  impart  a  morale  to  the  distrib- 
uting trade  that  would  spread  to  other  industries. 

The  merchants  should  substitute  the  shorter  work 
week  without  wage  cuts  for  Professor  Nixon's  mor- 
phine psychology. 

 — o  

TO  MY  FRIEND 

I  like  to  be  the  sort  of  friend  that  you  have  been 
to  me. 

I  like  to  be  the  help  that  you  have  been  glad  to  see. 
I'd  like  to  mean  so  much  to  you  each  minute  of  the 
day. 

As  you  have  meant,  old  friend  of  mine,  to  me  along 
the  way. 

I  like  to  do  the  big  things  and  splendid  things  for 
you; 

To  brush  the  gray  from  out  your  skies  and  have 

them  only  blue. 
I'd  like  to  say  the  kind  things  I  have  so  often  heard 
And  feel  that  I  could  rouse  your  soul  the  way  you 

mine  have  stirred. 

I'd  like  to  give  you  back  the  joy  that  once  was 
given  me, 

Yet  that  were  wishing  you  a  need  I  hope  will 
never  be. 

I'd  like  to  make  you  feel  as  rich  as  I  who  travel  on 
Undaunted  in  the  darkest  hours  with  you  to  lean 
upon. 

I  am  wishing  at  this  Christmas  time  that  I  could 
but  repay 

A  portion  of  the  gladness  that  you  have  strewn 

along  my  way. 
And  could  I  have  one  this  year,  it  only  would  be: 
I'd  like  to  be  the  true  friend  that  you  have  been 

to  me. 

SEW  ALL  TERRY. 

 0  

Calm  Before  the  Storm 

An  art  dealer  had  two  beautiful  reproductions  of 
the  painting,  "The  Approaching  Storm."  One  of 
the  pictures  he  placed  in  the  show  window,  but  it 
did  not  sell.  At  length,  in  order  to  draw  attention 
to  the  picture,  he  put  a  card  on  it,  on  which  he 
printed  the  words,  'The  Approaching  Storm,'  espe- 
cially suitable  for  a  wedding  present." 
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Forty-Five  States  Have  Adopted  Plans  to  Spend 
Millions  in  Road  Building  to  Aid  Unemployed 


p^ELIEF  from  unemployment  in  almost  every  state 
in  the  nation  is  seen  in  the  vast  program  of 
road  building  and  public  work  that  has  been  planned 
and,  in  many  cases,  is  now  under  way.  Millions  of 
dollars  have  been  appropriated  for  this  work.  It 
can  readily  be  seen  that  all  of  this  vast  sum  will 
not  go  to  the  workers  on  the  particular  jobs  as  the 
benefits  will  also  extend  to  employes  in  manufac- 
turing and  supplies  concerns,  railroads  and  other 
forms  of  transportation. 

A  survey  of  the  work  planned  in  forty-five  states 
i.s  given  below: 

Alabama  is  spending  $9,695,000  for  state  high- 
ways this  year,  while  counties  are  spending  an  addi- 
tional $8,000,000.  Public  building  projects  author- 
ized and  appropriated  by  Congress  amount  to 
$2,505,000. 

Arizona  is  spending  $7,950,000  for  state  highways 
and  an  additional  $1,000,000  for  county  roads.  Pub- 
lic buildings  authorized  in  the  state  and  appropri- 
ated for  by  Congress  amount  to  $2,168,500. 

Arkansas  has  an  $18,000,000  state  road-building 
program  under  way,  counties  will  spend  $2,875,000 
and  the  public  buildings  allotment  is  $3,355,000. 

California's  state  road  program  for  the  current 
year  amounts  to  $34,000,000,  with  the  counties 
spending  $45,000,000,  and  public  buildings  author- 
ized amount  to  $16,302,500. 

Colorado's  state  road  program  amounts  to  $9,482,- 
157,  with  $2,500,000  to  be  expended  by  counties. 
The  federal  public  buildings  authorized  amount  to 
$2,135,000. 

Connecticut  has  a  $15,000,000  road  program  under 
way  and  $5,235,000  has  been  authorized  for  public 
buildings. 

Delaware's  road  program  amounts  to  $2,410,000, 
with  an  additional  $1,250,000  being  spent  by  coun- 
ties. The  public  buildings  authorized  amount  to 
$249,500. 

Florida's  road  program  calls  for  $12,000,000,  with 
$9,000,000  to  be  spent  by  counties.  Public  buildings 
have  been  authorized  in  the  amount  of  $7,465,000. 

Georgia  is  spending  $14,250,000  for  state  roads, 
$10,000,000  for  county  roads  and  public  building 
authorizations  amount  to  $5,515,000. 

Idaho's  road  program  amounts  to  $6,540,000,  with 
$2,500,000  for  county  roads  and  $990,000  for  author- 
ized public  buildings. 

Illinois  is  spending  $50,500,000  on  state  roads, 
$24,000,000  on  county  roads  and  public  buildings 
authorized  amount  to  $31,750,000. 


Indiana's  road  program  calls  for  the  expenditure 
of  $24,000,000  with  $25,000,000  for  county  roads  and 
federal  public  building  authorizations  amount  to 
$5,850,000. 

Iowa  is  spending  $27,600,000  for  state  roads,  $22,- 
000,000  for  county  roads  and  public  buildings  auth- 
oiized  for  the  state  amount  to  $5,165,000. 

Kansas  is  spending  $14,300,000  for  state  roads, 
$15,000,000  for  county  roads  and  public  buildings 
authorized  amount  to  $2,872,000. 

Kentucky  is  spending  $25,000,000  for  state  high- 
ways, $6,000,000  for  local  roads  and  public  buildings 
authorizations  amount  to  $5,398,000. 

Louisiana  is  leading  the  nation  in  road  building 
with  a  program  calling  for  the  expenditure  of  $64,- 
700,000  for  state  roads  and  $6,000,000  for  local 
roads.  Public  buildings  authorized  amount  to 
$4,400,000. 

Maine  has  a  road  program  calling  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  $15,115,000,  with  $5,000,000  for  county 
roads.    Public  buildings  amount  to  $1,918,600. 

Maryland  is  spending  $13,815,731  on  state  roads, 
and  public  buildings  authorized  for  the  state  amount 
to  $6,810,000. 

Massachusetts  has  a  state  road  program  amount- 
ing to  $25,000,000  and  public  buildings  have  been 
authorized  to  cost  $14,715,000. 

Michigan  is  spending  $35,690,000  for  state  roads 
and  $30,000  for  county  roads.  Public  buildings  au- 
thorized amount  to  $11,155,000. 

Minnesota  has  a  $30,500,000  state  road  program 
and  is  spending  $15,000,000  for  county  roads.  Pub- 
lic buildings  authorized  total  $9,608,000. 

Mississippi  is  spending  $6,100,000  for  state  roads, 
$5,000,000  for  county  roads  and  public  buildings 
have  been  authorized  in  the  amount  of  $2,247,876. 

Missouri  has  a  state  road  program  calling  for  the 
expenditure  of  $41,354,414  and  $16,000,000  for  local 
roads.  Public  buildings  authorized  for  the  state 
amount  to  $9,670,000. 

Montana  is  spending  $7,000,000  for  state  roads, 
$4,000,000  for  county  roads  and  public  buildings 
have  been  authorized  in  the  amount  of  $1,609,000. 

Nebraska's  road  program  calls  for  $13,000,000  to 
be  spent  on  state  highways,  $12,000,000  on  county 
roads  and  has  been  given  $720,000  for  public  build- 
ings. 

Nevada  is  spending  $3,000,000  for  state  highways, 
$1,000,000  for  local  roads  and  its  public  building  au- 
thorization is  $1,120,000. 

New  Hampshire  has  a  road  program  in  the  amount 
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of  $5,500,000.  and  public  buildings  have  been  author- 
ized in  the  amount  of  $1,075,000. 

New  Jer.^ey  is  spending  $40,500,000  for  state  high- 
ways, $25,000,000  for  local  roads  and  public  build- 
ings have  been  authorized  in  the  amount  of  $7,355,- 
iH)0. 

New  York's  road  program  calls  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  $60,000,000  on  state  highways,  $50,000,000 
on  county  roads  and  public  buildings  authorized 
amount  to  $59,453,400. 

North  Carolina  is  spending  $17,000,000  for  state 
highways,  $6,000,000  for  county  roads  and  public 
buildings  have  been  authorized  in  the  amount  of 
$4,475,000. 

North  Dakota's  state  road  program  calls  for  the 
expenditure  of  $5,000,000,  with  $3,500,000  for  coun- 
ty roads.  The  public  buildings  authorized  amount 
to  $1,082,200. 

Ohio  is  spending  $34,000,000  for  state  roads, 
.■t;45,000,00()  for  county  roads  and  public  buildings 
authorized  amount  to  $18,870,000. 

Oklahoma  is  spending  $16,000,000  for  state  roads, 
$15,000,000  for  county  roads  and  public  buildings 
have  been  authorized  in  the  amount  of  $4,390,000. 

Oregon  has  a  $10,500,000  state  road  program 
under  way  and  is  spending  $5,000,000  for  county 
roads.  Public  buildings  authorized  amount  to 
$3,120,000. 

Rhode  Island  is  spending  $4,300,000  for  state 
roads  and  towns  are  spending  an  additional  $1,000,- 
(lOO.  Public  buildings  authorized  amount  to  $935,- 
000. 

Figures  are  not  available  on  Pennsylvania's  road 
program,  but  public  buildings  authorized  amount  to 
.'§32,352,000. 

South  Carolina  is  spending  $20,700,000  for  state 
highways  and  $3,500,000  for  local  roads.  Public 
buildings  authorized  for  the  state  amount  to  $930,- 
000. 

South  Dakota  is  spending  $6,500,000  for  state 
roads  and  $5,000,000  for  county  roads.  Public  build- 
ings have  been  authorized  in  the  amount  of  $820,- 
000. 

Texas  is  spending  $45,200,000  for  state  roads. 
-SI 5,000,000  for  county  roads  and  public  buildings 
have  been  authorized  in  the  amount  of  $12,201,000. 

Utah  is  spending  $5,000,000  for  state  roads  and 
$1,000,000  for  county  roads.  Public  buildings  have 
been  authorized  in  the  amount  of  $2,476,000. 

Vermont  is  spending  $5,100,000  on  state  roads, 
and  public  buildings  have  been  authorized  in  the 
amount  of  $1,324,000. 

Virginia's  state  road  program  calls  for  the  expen- 
diture of  $21,000,000,  with  an  additional  $7,000,000 
oQ  county  roads.  Public  buildings  have  been  author- 
17.^^  in  the  amount  of  $7,720,000. 


Washington  is  spending  $12,500,000  for  state  roads, 
$11,000,000  for  county  roads  and  public  buildings 
authorized  amount  to  $3,588,000. 

V.'est  Virginia  has  a  state  road  program  under 
way  in  the  amount  of  $20,800,000,  with  an  addition- 
al $8,000,000  being  spent  on  local  roads.  Public 
buildings  have  been  authorized  in  the  amount  of 
$1,025,000. 

Vv'isconsin  is  spending  $25,000,000  on  state  high- 
ways and  $19,000,000  on  county  roads.  Public  build- 
ings have  been  authorized  in  the  amount  of  $5,005,- 
000. 

Vv>oming  is  spending  $5,180,000  on  state  roads, 
$1,000,000  on  county  roads  and  public  buildings  have 
been  authorized  in  the  amount  of  $915,000. 

 o  

GENEROUS  ANDY  MELLON 

What  an  idol  Andy  Mellon  must  be  with  his  mil- 
lionaire friends?  Think  of  the  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  paid-in  income  taxes  that  Andy 
so  adroitly  had  refunded  to  himself  and  his  own 
kind. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  amounts  that  were 
passed  up  and  never  collected  and  the  public  will 
never  know  how  much  Andy  may  have  done  for  his 
many  worshipers  among  the  millionaires  along  this 
line. 

But  that  he  was  most  generous  with  his  fellow 
plutocrats  in  the  large  slices  of  income  taxes  he  had 
refunded  after  they  had  been  collected  by  Uncle 
Sam  admits  of  neither  argument  nor  speculation. 

It  evidently  did  not  worry  Andy  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  sinking  into  a  deficit  exceeding  all 
precedents.  These  deficits  will  be  wrung  out  of  the 
already  hard  pressed  masses  of  the  people  in  some 
way  or  other  but  Andy  has  accomplished  his  mis- 
sion in  life  which  is  to  help  himself  and  the  "Big 
Boys,"  to  all  they  can  get  while  the  getting  is  good. 

 o  

Supreme  Confidence 

^Merchant — 1  may  be  able  to  employ  you  as  a  clerk 
for  a  start — aftei-  that  it  will  depend  upon  yourself 
and  you  will  be  paid  according  to  what  you  are 
worth.    Is  that  all  right? 

Youth — Oh,  yes — I  suppose  the  firm  will  be  able 
to  aff"ord  it. 

 o-  

First  Tramp:  Y'know,  Hennery,  Spike  MuUins  is 
de  luckiest  guy  on  dis  road. 

Second  College  Boy:  How's  dat,  Jawn? 

First  Tramp:  He's  a  somnambulist  and  walks  in 
his  sleep.  Dat  leaves  him  all  day  ter  rest  in.— Texas 
Longhorn. 
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SHORT  STORIES  ON  WEALTH 

By  Irving  Fisher 

Professor  of  Economics,  Yale  University 


Summary  on  Unstable  Money 


NOTE: — This  article  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  thus  far  contributed  to  this  publication  by  Prof. 
Fisher.    Its  careful  perusal  and  study  is  urged. — Editor. 

J  HAVE  discussed  through  several  of  these  short 
stories  the  problem  of  unstable  money.   What  has 
l)een  said  may  now  be  summarized: 

(1)  The  problem  of  what  to  do  about  our  unsta- 
hle  money  is  one  of  supreme  importance,  and  espe- 
cially  at  this  time.  It  is  the  chief  problem  of  this 
depression. 

(2)  It  has  been  almost  overlooked  because  of  the 
'Money  Illusion,"  the  notion  that  money  never 
changes,  that  a  "dollar  is  a  dollar." 

(3)  This  illusion  is  the  more  serious  because 
every  man  finds  it  harder  to  free  his  mind  of  this 
illusion  as  to  the  money  of  his  own  country  than  of 
foreign  money. 

(4)  This  illusion  so  distorts  our  view  that  com- 
modities may  seem  to  be  rising  or  falling  when  they 
are  substantially  stationary,  wages  may  seem  to  be 
rising  when  they  are  really  falling. 

(5)  The  present  fixity  of  weight  of  our  dollar 
is  a  very  poor  substitute  for  a  fixity  of  value,  or 
buying  power. 

(6)  By  actual  index  number  measurement  our 
dollar  rose  nearly  fourfold  and  fell  back  to  the 
starting  point  again  between  1865  and  1920.  Since 
that  time  it  has  twice  risen  suddenly,  namely, 
1920-21  and  1930-31.  Every  dollar  owed  today  is 
a  third  greater  burden  than  two  years  ago. 

(7)  The  main  cause  of  a  falling  or  rising  dollar 
is  monetary  and  credit  inflation  or  deflation. 

(8)  The  tremendous  fluctuations  of  money  pro- 
duce tremendous  harm  analogous  to  what  would  re- 
sult if  our  physical  yardstick  were  constantly 
stretching  and  shrinking,  but  it  is  far  greater. 

(9)  This  harm  includes  a  constant  robbery  of 
Peter  to  pay  Paul — amounting  often  to  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  a  single  year,  producing  depres- 
sion, bankruptcy,  unemployment.  At  this  very  mo- 
ment unstable  money  lies  at  the  bottom  of,  and 
partly  explains  the  problem  of  the  world's  present 
depression,  including  the  problem  of  farm  relief 
from  the  farm  deflation  and  the  great  problem  of 
Labor,  the  problem  of  unemployment. 


(10)  The  solution  is  to  be  found  in  credit  control 
and  gold  control. 

(11)  Credit  control  has  been  practiced  by  our 
Federal  Reserve  System  as  to  buying  and  selling 
securities  and  adjusting  its  rediscount  rates.  But 
latterly  the  system  has  let  opportunities  pass. 

(12)  Bills  on  the  subject  will  soon  be  before 
Congress. 

The  problem  is  one  which  applies  to  everyone,  to 
you  who  read  these  lines,  especially  when  you  save, 
borrow  or  lend,  insure  your  life,  or  contract  for 
wages.  Every  time  you  agree  to  give  or  receive  a 
future  dollar  you  stand  to  lose  if  the  dollar  mean- 
while changes  in  buying  power.  If  the  dollar  swells 
up,  as  in  the  last  two  years,  some  in  debt  cannot  pay 
or  cannot  make  their  business  pay.  They  shut 
down.    It  may  mean  the  loss  of  your  job. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  stable  money 
will,  directly  or  indirectly,  accomplish  much  social 
injustice  and  go  far  toward  the  solution  of  our  in- 
dustrial, commercial  and  financial  problems.  There 
are.  I  believe,  few  other  reforms  more  important. 

 o  

ANOTHER  PARKERITE  DOWN 

Down  goes  David  Baird,  Jr.,  who  as  a  United 
States  Senator  voted  to  confirm  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Parker  for  Supreme  Court  Justice. 

Baird,  running  for  governor  of  New  Jersey,  was 
trounced  in  a  land-slide  vote  by  A.  Harry  Moore,  his 
Democratic  opponent. 

Labor,  pursuing  its  non-partisan  policy,  sized  up 
Baird  and  sized  up  Mooie  and  the  decision  was  un- 
avoidable. 

Moore  publicly  acknowledged  his  debt  to  organ- 
ized labor  and  his  determination  to  give  labor  a  fair 
deal  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

Baird,  with  his  pro-Parker  record  glued  to  him 
like  a  plaster,  sought  to  justify  his  record. 

But  New  Jersey,  to  the  tune  of  "More  of  Moore" 
gave  Baird  a  ticket  into  retirement.  That  Parker 
vote  in  the  United  States  Senate  has  worried  a  good 
many  politicians  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 
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Labor  Congratulates  Justice  Brandeis 


J^OUIS  D.  BRANDEIS,  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  celebrated  his 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  on  November  13. 

The  Labor  movement  congratulates  Justice  Bran- 
deis on  this  happy  event. 

Many  of  his  decisions  on  matters  of  deep  interest 
to  the  workers  show  that  he  took  to  the  Supreme 
Court  conceptions  of  liberty  and  justice  which,  we 
regret  to  say,  have  not  always  revealed  themselves 
in  the  majority  decisions  of  that  tribunal.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  seventy-fifth  birthday  anniversary, 
it  will  be  appropriate  to  direct  attention  to  a  few 
of  them. 

The  Hitchman  Coal  Company  made  its  employes 
sign  a  contract  that  they  would  not  join  a  trade 
union.  The  company  obtained  an  injunction  re- 
straining representatives  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  from  attempting  to  persuade  the 
company's  employes  to  join  the  miners'  union.  A 
majority  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the 
validity  of  the  injunction.  Justice  Brandeis  dis- 
sented and  held  that  the  representatives  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  had  violated  none  of  the  coal 
company's  legal  rights. 

The  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company,  in  a  con- 
troversy with  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, secured  an  injunction  prohibiting  the  busi- 
ness agents  of  the  New  York  local  of  the  Machinists 
from  attempting  to  induce  the  company's  customers 
not  to  purchase  and  the  customer's  workers  not  to 
haul  or  install  its  presses.  The  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  supported  the  validity  of  the  injunc- 
tion. Justice  Brandeis  dissented.  He  declared  that 
the  machinists  had  the  legal  right  to  induce  others 
to  boycott  the  presses  and  implied  that  the  majority 
opinion  usurped  the  prerogatives  of  the  Legislature 
to  limit  "individual  and  group  rights  of  aggression 
and  defense"  in  labor  disputes. 

In  Tniax  vs.  Corrigan  Justice  Brandeis  again  dis- 
sented and  said  that  picketing  a  non-union  restau- 
rant to  persuade  the  pubUc  not  to  buy  food  there 
was  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  legal  rights  of  a 
trade  union  and  not  subject  to  judicial  restraint. 

Finally  there  came  the  case  of  the  Bedford  Cut 
Stone  Company  vs.  the  Journeymen  Stone  Cutters' 
Association.  As  the  result  of  a  controversy  the 
Stone  Cutters  struck  again.st  the  company  and  the 
company  declared  a  lockout  against  the  union.  The 
Stone  Cutters'  Union  refused  to  permit  its  members 
to  handle  or  finish  any  work  that  had  been  started 
in  the  company's  non-union  plant.  The  company 
obtained  an  injunction  restraining  the  Stone  Cut- 
ters from  refusing  to  work  on  its  non-union  prod- 
ucts. 


The  case  reached  the  Supreme  Court.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  members  affinned  the  validity  of  the 
injunction.  Justice  Brandeis  dissented.  The  con- 
clusion of  his  opinion  is  a  classic.    He  said: 

"Members  of  the  Journeymen  Stone  Cutters' 
Association  could  not  work  anywhere  on  stone 
which  had  been  cut  at  the  quarries  by  'men  work- 
ing in  opposition'  to  it,  without  aiding  and  abetting 
the  enemy. 

"Observance  by  each  member  of  the  provision  of 
their  constitution  which  forbids  such  action  was 
essential  to  his  own  self-protection. 

"It  was  demanded  of  each  by  loyalty  to  the  organ- 
ization and  to  his  fellows. 

"If,  on  the  undisputed  facts  of  this  case,  refusal 
to  work  can  be  enjoined.  Congress  created  by  the 
Sherman  Law  and  the  Clayton  Act  an  instrument 
for  imposing  restraints  upon  labor  which  reminds 
one  of  involuntary  servitude. 

"The  Sherman  Law  was  held  in  United  States  vs. 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  (251  U.  S.  417),  to 
permit  capitalists  to  combine  in  a  single  coi'poration 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  steel  industry  of  the  United 
States  dominating  the  trade  through  its  vast  re- 
sources. 

"The  Sherman  Law  was  held  in  United  States  vs. 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  (247  U.  S.  32)  to  permit 
capitalists  to  combine  in  another  coiporation  prac- 
tically the  whole  shoe  machinery  industry  of  the 
country,  necessarily  giving  it  a  position  of  domi- 
nance over  shoe  manufacturing  in  America. 

"It  would,  indeed,  be  strange  if  Congress  had  by 
the  same  Act  willed  to  deny  to  members  of  a  small 
craft  of  workingmen  the  right  to  co-operate  in  sim- 
ply refraining  from  work,  when  that  course  was  the 
only  means  of  self -protection  against  a  combination 
of  militant  and  powerful  employers. 

"I  cannot  believe  that  Congress  did  so." 

Labor  in  the  United  States  is  struggling  today  to- 
free  itself  from  the  fetters  of  the  injunction  that 
reduce  it  to  the  involuntary  servitude  which  the 
thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  declared 
was  forever  abolished  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  struggle  which  sometimes  depresses  Labor 
and  at  other  times  i-aises  its  militant  spirit  to  tran- 
scendent heights. 

But  under  all  conditions  of  the  struggle  Labor  is 
fired  with  vigor  and  filled  with  hope  because  of  the 
anti-injunction  decisions  of  Justice  Brandeis. 

Labor  congratulates  Justice  Brandeis  on  his 
seventy-fifth  birthday  anniversary  and  wishes  him 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

 0  

By  patronizing  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling 
a  moral  obligation. 
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These  are  some  of  Local  Union  No.  62's  members  who  attond<  d  their  Labor  Day 
outing  September  7,  1931.  In  the  order  numbered  they  are:  Perry  Hamilton, 
32954;  Apprentice  H.  A.  Schumacher;  J.  B.  Putfark,  1466;  J.  L.  Reinhardt,  17999; 
Chas.  H.  McKim,  17508;  J.  Hoffman,  1455;  A.  G.  Siegel,  4123;  R.  Nicholas,  4985; 
M.  C.  Desha,  1457;  Wm.  Dunz,  5007;  Ed.  W.  Putfark,  1462;  J.  C.  Putfark,  35607. 


Senator  Cutting  on  the  Sales  Tax 
As  Economic  Help 


'pHE  declaration  by  United  States  Senator  Cutting 
of  New  Mexico  in  opposition  to  the  sales  tax  be- 
cause it  would  be  paid  by  those  already  hardest  hit 
by  the  depression  is  timely  in  view  of  the  persistent 
advocacy  of  the  tax  by  those  who  desire  to  free  the 
rich  from  taxation  and  impose  it  on  the  poor. 

"Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  economics,"  Sen- 
ator Cutting  said,  "I  do  not  believe  the  idea  is  sound. 
Right  now  it  would  be  almost  as  helpful  as  maroon- 
ing a  pneumonia  patient  in  the  Arctic  wastes. 

"The  proper  way  to  raise  more  money  for  Uncle 
Sam's  needs  is  to  boost  the  income  tax  in  the  higher 
brackets. 

"The  consumer  will  have  to  pay  the  sales  tax. 

"It  would  fall  on  the  millions  of  unemployed,  on 
the  workman  whose  wages  have  been  slashed,  on 
the  farmer  whose  earning  power  has  been  dimin- 
ished, and  on  other  classes  of  our  people  who  are 
similarly  situated. 

"In  short,  it  would  hit  hardest  those  who  have 
been  hit  hardest  by  the  depression." 

Senator  Cutting's  denunciation  of  the  sales  tax 
gives  added  weight  to  the  position  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  opposition  to  it. 

The  campaign  for  the  sales  tax  is  carried  on 
largely  by  those  who  wish  to  relieve  the  well-to-do 
from  taxation  and  place  the  burden  upon  those  least 
able  to  bear  it. 

The  masses  now  pay  an  indirect  tax  on  every  pur-d 


chase  they  make.  Their  earnings  have  already  been 
cut  by  wage  slashes,  part  time  work  and  com- 
plete unemployment  so  that  for  1930  two  per  cent 
of  the  population  paid  all  the  Federal  income  taxes. 

The  only  persons  who  would  benefit  by  the  sales 
tax  are  the  well-to-do  two  per  cent  of  the  population 
who  now  pay,  and  rightly  pay,  an  income  tax. 

The  sales  tax  would  shift  the  burden  of  taxation 
to  the  98  per  cent  who  do  not  and  should  not  pay 
an  income  tax  in  addition  to  the  indirect  tax  they 
now  pay  on  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  their 
living. 

Taxes  should  be  paid  not  by  those  whom  our  eco- 
nomic system  has  reduced  to  subsistence  wages 
and  charity.  They  should  be  levied  on  those  who 
have  made  good-sized  fortunes  and  still  receive 
large  incomes  out  of  the  system. 

It  is  the  business  of  Congress  to  locate  these  well- 
to-do  and  make  them  pay  for  the  administration  of 
the  Government  and  the  industrial  system  of  which 
they  are  the  outstanding  beneficiaries. 


Banker's  Wages 
Old  Lady — Son.  can  you  direct  me  to  the  Peoples 
Savings  Bank? 

Boy — Yessum,  for  a  quarter. 

 0  

She  was  so  dumb  she  thought  a  bacteria  was  the 
kback  door  to  a  cafeteria. 
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And  He  Saved  the  Gas  Tax,  Too 
Then  there  is  the  story  about  the  canny  Scotch- 
man who  was  given  an  automobile,  who  married  a 
woman  with  gas  on  her  stomach. 

 o  

Scott's  Emulsion  seems  to  be  better  advertised 
than  his  Ivanhoe. 

He  could  not  kick  back — his  shoes  were  Cowards. 
— En-Ar-Co  National  News. 

 o  

The  Season's  Worst 
A  freshman  once  asked  that  if  he  saw  a  girl  with 
her  heel  coming  off,  would  her  name  be  Lucille. 

 o  

"Two-Gun  Smith  is  going  to  have  his  name 
changed." 
"Why  so?" 

"Since  the  business  depression,  he  had  to  sell  one 
of  his  guns." 

 o  

Playing  Safe 

A  Senator  was  approached  during  a  political  cam- 
paign with  this  question:  "Senator,  I  admire  you 
and  your  policies  a  great  deal,  but  there  is  one  ques- 
tion I  must  ask  before  I  decide  to  vote  for  you.  Are 
you  dry?" 

Senator:  "Before  answering  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
question — is  that  an  inquiry  or  an  invitation?" 

 o  

"Do  you  think  you  can  learn  to  love  me?" 
"I  can,  sweetheart,  but  the  tuition's  going  to  be 
high." — Boston  Beanpot. 

 o  

A  Common  Habit 

"I  hereby  sentence  you  to  ninety-nine  years  in 
the  state  penitentiary.  Have  you  anything  to  say 
to  the  court?" 

"Well,  I  guess  you're  pretty  liberal  with  another 

an'a  time?" 


Sweet  Friendship 

"Sorry,"  said  the  greeting  cards  manufacturer  to 
his  clerk.  "Got  to  let  you  out.  Sentiment  has  no 
place  in  business,  you  know." 

 o  

"Why  do  they  say  'as  smart  as  a  steel  trap?' " 
asked  the  talkative  boarder.  "I  never  could  see 
anything  particularly  intellectual  about  a  steel 
trap." 

"A  steel  trap  is  smart,"  explained  an  elderly  per- 
son, in  his  sweetest  voice,  "because  it  knows  just 
exactly  the  right  time  to  shut  up." 

Silence  reigned. 

 0  

Too  Risky 

A  bob-haired,  scantily  clad  flapper  was  making 
her  application  at  the  pearly  gates,  and  St.  Peter 
was  questioning  her. 

"What  was  your  occupation?"  he  inquired. 

"Men  called  me  a  gold  digger,"  she  tittered. 

"I'm  sorry,  but  on  account  of  the  paving  we  can't 
let  you  in  here." 

 o  

Co-ed  (meeting  date  at  eight  forty-five) :  Oh, 
Jack,  I'm  so  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting.  How 
long  have  you  been  here? 

Ed:  Oh,  that's  all  right,  hon;  I  arrived  just  five 
minutes  ago. 

Co-ed:  Oh,  you  bnite,  and  you  promised  to  meet 
me  at  eight — Drexel  Drexerd. 

 o  

Neighborly  Service 

The  amateur  gardener  was  showing  the  beauties 
of  his  greenhouse. 

"This,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  flower,  "belongs  to 
the  petunia  family." 

"Does  it?"  commented  the  sweet  young  thing.  "I 
suppose  you're  minding  it  while  they're  away." 

 o  

Old  Lady — Isn't  that  a  mighty  high  pay,  my  boy. 
Boy — No,  ma'am,  not  for  a  bank  director. 
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He'  Ma  Brither 

Ian  MacClaren  tells  somewhere  a  sweet  story  of 
his  native  Scotland — that  while  sauntering  along  a 
country  lane  one  hot  afternoon  he  met  a  bonnie  wee 
lass,  all  humped  up  and  red,  and  puffng  with  the 
weight  of  a  chubby  laddie  she  was  carrying. 

"Isn't  he  too  heavy  for  you?"  asked  the  dominie. 

"He's  no'  hiwy,  sir,"  came  the  reply,  with  a  smile 
of  loving  pride;  "he's  ma  brither!" 

What  finer  definition  of  fraternity  do  we  need? 


"For  the  last  time,"  shouted  the  sergeant,  "I  ask 
you  the  simple  question,  'What  is  fortification?'" 

The  recruits  stood  fast  to  a  man.  No  one  an- 
swered. Striding  up  to  the  most  intelligent  looking 
man,  the  N.  C.  0.  bawled  out,  "Tell  me,  what  is  a 
fortification?" 

The  answer  came  like  a  cork  out  of  a  bottle. 

'Two  twentifications,  sergeant." 


Try  the  Natural  History  Museum 

Customer:  "What's  this  in  my  soup?" 
Waiter:  "Don't  ask  me,  sir,  I  don't  know  one  in- 
sect from  another." — Bulletin  (Sydney). 


He  who  is  silent  is  forgotten;  he  who  abstains  is 
taken  at  his  word;  he  who  does  not  advance  falls 
back;  he  who  stops  is  overwhelmed,  distanced, 
crushed;  he  who  ceases  to  grow  greater  becomes 
smaller;  he  who  leaves  off,  gives  up;  the  stationary 
condition  is  the  beginning  of  the  end. — Amiel. 


Right  Again 

He — Strange  how  the  moon  affects  the  tide. 
She — It  doesn't.   It  only  affects  the  untied. 


"Joe  has  decided  to  be  a  poetry  critic  because  his 
girl  won't  ride  in  a  street  car." 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?" 

"Now  he's  getting  practice  scanning  meters." — 
Cornell  Widow. 


Bachelor  Wisdom 

Bachelor  Uncle — Baby  6  weeks 
Talk  yet? 

Proud  Father — Oh,  no;  not  yet. 
Bachelor  Uncle — Boy,  eh? 


old,  you  say. 


'Did  you  lose  that  case  about  fishing  properties?" 
'Yes,  the  court  wouldn't  even  give  me  a  herring." 


Eye  for  Business 

It  was  the  first  real  snowstorm  of  the  year  and 
the  teacher  felt  it  her  duty  to  warn  her  pupils  be- 
fore she  dismissed  them. 

"Boys  and  girls  should  be  very  careful  to  avoid 
colds  at  this  time  of  year,"  she  began  solemnly.  "I 
had  a  darling  little  brother  only  seven  years  old. 
One  day  he  went  out  in  the  snow  with  his  new  sled 
and  caught  cold.  Pneumonia  set  in  and  in  three 
days  he  was  dead." 

The  schoolroom  was  so  quiet  you  could  hear  a  pin 
drop.  Then  a  youngster  in  the  back  row  asked: 

"Where's  his  sled?" 


"What  big  eyes  you  have,  Grandmother!" 
"And  that,  my  dear,  is  how  I  caught  your  grand- 
father." 


Irreducible  Minimum 

Sophomore — I  don't  think  I  ought  to  get  zero  on 
this  test. 

Professor — Correct,  but  that's  the  lowest  mark  I 
know  of. 


The  Girl:  I  should  think  you'd  feel  as  happy  as 
king  when  you're  in  the  air. 
Aviator:  Happier.    I'm  an  ace. 


We  would  like  to  remind  all  our  lecturers  that 
the  longer  the  spoke  the  greater  the  tire. — Pennsyl- 
vania Punch  Bowl. 
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WHAT  WAGE  CUTS  MEAN 

Yea,  the  Poor,  They'll  Get  Along 

A  BANK  TIPS  ITS  HAND 

By  THE  SENATOR 


'pHE  October  letter  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  said:  "What  has  made  wage  cuts 
finally  necessary  is  the  great  decline  in  the  prices 
of  agricultural  and  mineral  products,  which  has 
drastically  reduced  the  buying  power  of  those  who 
produce  them  and  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
purchase  products  manufactured  under  pre-depres- 
sion  wage  costs.  The  exchange  of  goods  has  been 
disrupted." 

Well!  That  simplifies  matters.  Now  we  know 
just  where  we  are  at.  You  can  get  down  to  brass 
tacks,  and  count  the  tacks,  after  that.  So  let's  do  a 
httle  counting.  Agricultural  workers — men,  wo- 
men and  children — according  to  the  census,  num- 
bered 10,482,323;  and  mineral  workers  were  1,1.58,- 
064.  That  makes  in  all  just  11,640,389  people, 
whose  purchasing  power  has  been  interfered  with 
by  low  prices  of  wheat  and  cotton,  and  of  coal  and 
copper. 

So  we  will  just  cut  the  wages  of  the  people  who 
produce  other  things — iron,  and  shoes,  and  electric 
things.    All  we  have  to  do  now  is  to  count  them — 


or  see  how  many  the  census  counted.  Oh,  Oh! 
There  were  37,192,202  of  these!  That  is  going  to 
be  quite  a  cut.  And  the  usual  cut  we  have  heard 
about  from  the  Steel  &  Steel  Company  has  been 
10  per  cent. 

Well,  anyhow — cut  them  all  10  per  cent,  or  worse! 
We  must  get  going.  The  main  thing  is,  to  get  their 
products  down  to  where  the  starving  miners  in 
Pennsylvania  and  other  hilly  places,  and  the  pel- 
lagi'a-plagued  cotton  hands  of  the  Great  South,  can 
buy  these  shoes,  and  radio,  etc.,  etc. 

Really — do  you  think  10  per  cent  cut  will  be 
enough.  I  doubt  it.  And  since  these  factory  work- 
ers are  the  ones  who  will  have  to  buy  most  of  that 
stuff  anyway,  you'd  better  make  that  cut  deep 
enough  so  that  they  can  buy — wait  a  minute:  that 
does  not  seem  quite — 

After  all,  the  cheapest  place  to  get  shoes  now  is 
Czechoslovakia.  They  are  using  a  lot  of  "our" 
American  machinery  over  there  lately,  and  we  must 
show  our  appreciation  and  buy  their  shoes.  They 
are  a  fine  people,  and  they  work  so-o-o  cheap. 


Business  Heads  Favor  Change  in  Dry  Act 

Fifty-five  Per  Cent  Voted  for  Outright  Repeal  as  an  Aid  to  Economic 
Recovery,  While  14  Per  Cent  Voted  for  Modification 


jyjORE  than  two-thirds  of  the  business  heads  of 
the  nation  believe  that  repeal  or  modification  of 
the  Volstead  Act  would  help  economic  recovery. 

This  was  shown  in  a  survey  conducted  by  Brad- 
street's  and  made  public  in  that  publication  recently. 
The  survey  sought  to  bring  out  no  opinion  except 
as  to  the  effect  on  the  economic  situation.  It  was 
requested  that  no  other  consideration  be  allowed  to 
enter  into  the  answering  of  the  questions. 

A  gi-oup  of  business  men  in  each  community  re- 
ceived the  questions  and  on  the  basis  of  the  an- 
swers the  conclusions  as  to  totals  were  drawn. 

Fifty-five  per  cent  voted  for  outright  repeal  as 
an  aid  to  economic  recovery,  while  14  per  cent  voted 
for  modification.  It  was  shown  that  many  of  those 
who  voted  against  repeal  or  modification  were  per- 
sonal believers  in  one  or  the  other,  but  the  vote  was 
on  the  economic  advantages.  Many  indicated  that 
they  favored  the  Canadian  system  and  most  of  the 
responses  made  it  clear  that  revenue  was  a  prin- 
cipal gain  to  be  looked  for  through  repeal  or 
modification. 


"As  was  to  be  expected,"  Bradstreet's  says,  "there 
was  some  diflference  of  opinion  on  this  question. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  what  the  majority  of  these  business  leaders  feel. 
They  were  plainly  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
status  of  the  Volstead  Act  from  an  economic  view- 
point. Out  of  the  total  number  replying,  55  per 
cent  voted  yes,  that  repeal  would  help  business, 
while  about  14  per  cent  felt  that  modification  of  the 
act  would  produce  the  best  results.  On  the  other 
side,  24  per  cent  felt  definitely  that  nothing  in  a 
business  way  would  be  gained  from  a  change.  The 
remaining  7  per  cent  were  too  indefinite  to  be  classed 
either  way. 

"But,  undoubtedly,  the  argument  most  frequently 
used  for  repeal  or  modification  is  the  greater  rev- 
enues the  government  would  gain.  Several  cite  Can- 
ada as  an  example  in  this  regard  and  enthusiasti- 
cally advocate  following  her  system." 

 o  

Many  manufacturers  do  not  advertise  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  demand  advertised  products. 
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Other  Raids  on  U.  S.  Treasury,  Says  Patman 


^  NEWS  editorial  stated  that  thoughtful  mem- 
bers of  Congi-ess  must  see  the  folly  of  raiding  the 
Treasury  in  the  interest  of  any  block  of  voters  and 
the  compulsory  spending  by  the  Treasury  this  year 
of  two  billion  dollars  in  adjusted  compensation 
could  only  increase  the  deficit. 

The  fact  should  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  present  Treasury  deficit  was  deliberately  created 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  payment  of  a  debt  rep- 
resented by  the  adjusted  service  certificates.  I 
heard  Mr.  Mellon  admit  on  the  witness  stand  in  an- 
swer to  questions  that  he  has  paid  on  the  national 
debt  the  last  few  years  three  and  one-half  billion 
dollars  more  than  the  law  required.  Therefore,  if 
he  had  only  carried  out  the  law,  we  would  not  have 
a  half-billion  dollar  deficit  at  this  time,  but  would 
have  a  three-billion  dollar  surplus.  It  is  easy  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  manipulate  the 
nation's  finances  in  a  way  to  gain  advantage  in  op- 
posing legislation  for  the  plain  people  or  veterans 
of  the  World  War.  Even  good  newspapers  are  being 
misled  by  his  deceitful  propaganda  and  legerdemain 
tactics. 

Mr.  Mellon  is  the  one  man  who  has  charge  of  the 
circulating  medium,  or  money  crop,  in  our  nation. 
He  is  the  head  of,  and  controls,  the  Federal  Resei^ve 
Board.  By  limiting  the  quantity  of  money,  it  can 
be  raised  to  any  conceivable  value.  He  wanted 
money  dear  with  products  of  the  farm  and  wages 
cheap.  It  was  accomplished  by  causing  the  with- 
drawal and  destruction  of  more  than  one  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars  circulating  medium.  Consider- 
ing the  population  of  the  United  States  and  the 
small  amount  of  circulating  medium,  one  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  that  our  circulating  medium 
should  be  increased.  Our  President  admits  an  in- 
sufficiency of  money  and  is  causing  the  organization 
of  the  National  Credit  Bank,  which  has  been  incor- 
porated in  Delaware  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,200 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  certain  big  bankers 
to  get  an  additional  supply  of  paper  money  on 
frozen  assets.  Mr.  Hoover  is  trying  to  undo  what 
Mr.  Mellon's  policies  have  done  without  admitting  it. 

A  Treasury  raid  would  not  be  perpetrated  by  pay- 
ing the  remainder  due  on  the  adjusted  service  cer- 
tificates. These  certificates  represent  an  honest 
debt,  not  a  bonus,  that  Congress  has  heretofore  con- 
fessed for  services  rendered.  Their  payment  will 
not  only  help  the  veterans,  but  will  help  everybody. 
At  least  $75,000,000  would  be  put  into  circulation  in 
Texas.  The  country  needs  this  additional  money  in 
circulation. 

I  wonder  why  the  real  raids  made  on  the  Treas- 
ury are  never  mentioned.  Mr.  Mellon  has  granted 
himself  and  his  companies  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 


lars in  refunds  the  last  few  years,  principally  under 
the  guise  of  not  having  deducted  a  sufficient  amount 
for  depreciation  of  properties  during  the  war.  He 
has  also  granted  the  largest  and  most  prosperous 
concerns  in  America  billions  of  dollars  in  refunds 
under  different  pretenses,  none  of  them  sufficiently 
well  founded.  These  income  tax  returns  are  secret. 
I  can  not  see  them.  No  individual  has  access  to 
them.  Only  a  certain  amount  of  vague  information 
is  given  out  in  addition  to  stating  the  amount  re- 
funded. 

Billions  of  dollars  were  paid  war  profiteering  con- 
tractors and  railroad  owners  for  war  service  as  ad- 
justed compensation,  and  ten  billion  dollars  given 
to  foreign  countries  as  a  debt  adjustment  by  Con- 
gress at  a  time  when  our  nation  owed  ten  billion 
dollars  more  than  it  owes  today.  The  Government 
can  easily  pay  the  veterans.  When  Wall  Street 
bankers  want  help,  it  is  not  a  difficult  problem  for 
Mr.  Mellon  to  help  them.  The  Hoover-Laval  con- 
ference, which  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Mellon  and  Mr. 
Morgan,  was  for  the  sole  and  only  purpose  of  get- 
ting France  to  forego  the  collection  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  from  Germany  with  the 
understanding  that  our  country  will  cancel  that 
much  in  debts  owed  by  France  to  the  United  States 
in  order  that  Germany  may  pay  Wall  Street  inter- 
national bankers  the  four  billion  dollars  owed  to 
them. 

The  four  billion  dollar  bonus  to  Wall  Street  inter- 
national bankers  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, which  is  rapidly  crystallizing,  will  receive  lit- 
tle condemnation  from  those  who  are  opposing  the 
payment  of  the  honest  debt  to  the  veterans  of  the 
World  War. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WRIGHT  PATMAN, 
Member  Congress,  First  Texas  District. 
 o  

No  Machinery 

"It's  too  bad  of  Jimmy  not  to  buy  me  a  car," 
complained  Joan. 

"Horrid  of  him,  darling,"  her  friend  agreed,  "But 
why  won't  he?" 

"Well,  he  says  we  can  run  into  debt  fast  enough 
without  employing  machinery." 

 0  

Crying  Out  Loud 

"So  that's  your  new  tie.  Why  on  earth  did  you 
select  such  a  loud  color?" 

"I  didn't  select  it.  My  brother  did  and  he's  rather 
deaf." 
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PROJECTS  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  IN 
LOCALITIES  WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


ARKANSAS 

FAYETTE VILLE,  ARK.— University  of  Arkansas:  $400.- 
000.  Haralson  &  Nelson,  Merchants  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg., 
Ft.  Smith,  archt.  Proposed. 

CALIFORMA 

CLAREMONT,  CALIF. — High  and  Elementary  Schools: 
$198,000.  Additional  units.  Marsh,  Smith  &  Powell, 
Archts.  Bldg.,  Los  An,geles,  archts.  Proposed. 

CONNECTICUT 

PORTLAND,  CONN. — Junior  and  Senior  High  School: 
$150,000.  Towner  &  Sellew  and  Associates,  Inc.,  363 
Main  St.,  Middletown,  archts.  Proposed. 

DELAWARE 

DELAWARE  CITY,  DEL.— High  School  Addition:  $150.- 
000.  Guilbert  &  Betelle,  20  Branford  PI.,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  archts. 

GEORGIA 

EMORY  UNIVERSITY,  GA.— Gymnasium  Building,  Emory 
University:  $200,000.  Hentz,  Adler  &  Shutz,  1330 
Candler  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  archt.  Proposed. 

ILLINOIS 

EVANSTON,  ILL. — Northwestern  University,  Thome  Aud- 
itorium: $300,000.  E.  C.  Wieboldt  Co.,  1412  West 
Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago,  contr. 

MACOMB,  ILL. — Training  School,  Western  State  Teachers 
College:  $300,000.  State  Division  of  Archts.  and 
Engrs.,  Capitol  Bldg.,  Springfield,  archts.  Proposed. 

MANTENO,  ILL.— State  Hospital:  $150,000.  E.  H. 
Clark,  8  East  Huron  St.,  Chicago  and  State  Div. 
Archts.  and  Engrs.,  Capitol  Bldg.,  Springfield,  archts. 

INDUNA 

BATESVILLE,  IND. — Hospital,  Hillenbrand  Estate  c/o 
Sisters  of  St.  Francis:  $150,000.  W.  A.  Gutzwiller, 
Batesville,  contr. 

LOGANSPORT,  IND.— Indiana  Insane  Hospital:  $133,829. 
H.  G.  Christman  Constr.  Co.,  South  Bend,  contr. 


IOWA 

CHARLES   CITY,    lA. — High  School: 
Constr.  Co..  .\skov,  Minn.,  contr. 


$150,000.  Askov 


MAINE 

BRUNSWICK,  ME. — Bank  and  Store:    $150,000.  Naugler 

Bros.  Co.,  Inc.,  117  Main  St.,  contr. 
LEWISTOX,  ME.— Home,  Holy  Family  Parish:  $150,000. 

C.  Bellegarde,  476  Sabattus  St.,  contr. 
WATERVILLE,  ME. — Christian  Church:    $150,000.    C.  T. 

Reynolds,  217  Water  St.,  Augusta,  Me.,  contr. 

MARYLAND 

ANNAPOLIS,  MD. — High  School:    $325,000.     Buckler  & 
Fenhagen,  325  North  Charles  St.,  archts. 
-High  .School:    $175,000.     H.  F.  Doeleman,  Baltimore 
Trust  Bldg.,  engr. 

XBURNE,  MD.— High  School:    $150,000.    S.  B.  Dove, 


MASSACHUSETTS 

BELMONT,  MASS.— Hospital,  Dpt.  Mental  Diseases,  Com- 
monwealth of  Mass.:  $150,000.  Klayman  Constr 
Co.,  92  Hazelton  St.,  Mattapan,  contr. 

BEVERLY,  MASS.— Apartment:  $400,000.  F.  C.  Friend 
Co.,  29  Gibson  St.,  Medford.    Separate  contracts. 

BURLINGTON,  MASS. — Junior  and  Senior  High  School: 
$150,000-$160,000.  J.  A.  Bustead.  Architect  not 
selected. 

DEDHAM,  MASS. — Altering  and  Constructing  High  School: 
$300,000.  J.  A.  Singarella,  Park  Sq.  Bldg.,  Boston, 
contr. 

FRAMINGHAM,  MASS.— Kendall  Hotel:  $150,000.  Re- 
constructing.   Oliva  Bros.,  410  Union  Ave.,  contr. 

GREENFIELD,  MASS.— Junior  High  School:  $375,000 
Revised  plans  by  B.  Dirks,  278  Main  St.,  archt.  Pro- 
posed. 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. — Sacred  Heart  Church:  $150,000. 
J.  Flaherty,  Green  Harbor,  Mansfield,  archt.  Pro- 
posed. 

MELROSE,  MASS.— High  School  Addition:  $715,000.  J. 
W.  Beal  Sons  Co.,  185  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  archts 
Proposed. 

NORTON,  MASS.— Wheeton  College:  $200,000.  Gram  A 
Ferguson,  248  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  archt.  Pro- 
posed. 

PEABODY,  MASS. — Altering  and  Constructing  J.  B. 
Thomas  Hospital:  $150,000.  J.  M.  Gray,  175  High 
St.,  Boston,  archt. 

WALPOLE,  MASS. — Jewish  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium:  To 
exceed  $150,000.  Mrs.  R.  B.  Eydenberg,  chn.  Bd.,  61 
Woolsen  St.,  Mattapan.  Archt.  not  selected.  Pro- 
posed. 

WINCHESTER,  MASS. — Altering  and  Constructing  High 
School:  $200,000.  I.  P.  Rocheford,  24  Union  Ave., 
Framingham,  contr.     Former  contract  rescinded. 

MICHIGAN 

-Ypsilanti  State  Hospital:  $231,213. 
L59  East  Columbia  St.,  Detroit,  contr. 


YPSILANTI,  MICH. 
Otto  Misch  Co., 


MISSOURI 

UNIVERSITY  CITY,  MO.— Residential  Bldg.:  $200,000. 
Delmar  Blvd.  at  Warder  Ave.  W.  A.  Riley  Constr. 
Co.,  6221  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  contr. 

NEBRASKA 

WAYNE,  NEB. — State  Teachers  College:  $150,000.  Girls' 
dormitory.  A.  D.  Baker,  Clinic  Bldg.,  Grand  Island, 
archt. 

NEVADA 

LAS  VEGAS,  NEV. — Virginia  Hotel  Corp.,  Ltd.:  $250,000. 
W.  O'Neill,  Ray  Professional  Bldg.,  contr. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

EXETER,  N.  H. — Phillips  Exeter  Academy:  $150,000. 
Dormitory.  L.  H.  Shattuck,  Inc.,  208  Granite  St., 
Manchester,  contr. 

NEW  JERSEY 

DARIEN,  N.  J. — School:    $150,000.    J.  N.  Pierson  &  Son, 

198  Jefferson  St.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
ENGELWOOD,   N.   J. — Residential   Bld^  :     $150,000.  D. 

Held,  9  Hill  St.,  Newark,  contr. 
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KSSEX  FELLS,  \.  J.— Church,  Parish  Home  and  Parson- 
age: $200. UOO.  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church.  Good- 
willie  &  Moran,  archts.,  56  West  45th  St.,  New  York. 

FLORHAM  PARK.  N.  J. — School:  $150,000.  Rasmussen 
&  Wayland.  :5  6  West  57th  St.,  New  York,  archts. 
Proposed. 

KRANKLLN  PARK,  N.  J. — Addition    to    Franklin  Park 

School:    $150,000.    A.  B.  Lasso,  96  Woodridge  Ave., 

Highland  Park,  contr. 
LAKEHURST,  N.  J. — American  Legion  Memorial  Chapel: 

$150,000.     P.  P.  Cret,  122  South  16th  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  archt.     Revising  plans. 
LINCOLN   PARK,    N.    J. — St.   Andrews   Mission,  Lincoln 

Park:    $150,000.     Parish  house,  auditorium.     A.  A. 

Hanson,  Lincoln  Park,  contr. 
MADISON,  N.   J.— High   School:     $150,000.     Guilbert  & 

Betelle,  60  Branford  PI.,  Newark,  archts.  Proposed. 
.MIDDLEBUSH,  N.  J.— School:    $150,000.    C.  Garlotti,  421 

Livingston  St.,  New  Brunswick,  contr. 
PISCATAWAYTOWN,  N.  J.— Addition  to  School:  $150,000, 

Jensen  &  Rasmussen,  218   Smith  St.,  Perth  Amboy, 

archts. 

SPRINGFIELD,   N.    J.— High   School:     $300,000.     J.  T. 
Simpson,  744  Broad  St.,  Newark,  archt. 
— Apartment  and  Store:    $150,000.     J.  B.  Beatty,  15 
North  Reid  St.,  Elizabeth,  archt.    Separate  contracts. 

NEW  YORK 

ALFRED,  N.  Y.— Alfred  University:  Liberal  Arts  Hall, 
$250,000;  Women's  Dormitory,  $150,000;  Executive 
Office,  $75,000;   Gymnasium,  $100,000.  Proposed. 

ARVERNE,  N.  Y. — Gold  Theatre  Co.  Lawrence:  $150,000. 
M.  Horn,  archt.     Separate  contracts. 

CLINTON,  N.  Y.— Central  High  School:  $300,000.  A.  F. 
Gilbert,  358  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  archt. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

RALEIGH,  N.  C— Auditorium:  $257,542.  4,000  seating 
capacity.    C.  V.  York  Contr.  Co.,  contr. 

OfflO 

LIMA,  O. — Memorial  Hospital:  $500,000.  Thos.  D.  Mc- 
Laughlin Co.,  Lima  Trust  Bldg.,  archts. 

TIFFIN,  O. — High  School  Addition:  $155,000.  T.  D.  Mc- 
Laughlin &  Assoc.,  Lima,  archts. 

WICKLIFFE,  O. — School:  $150,000.  Fulton  &  Taylor, 
8120  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  archts.  Proposed. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

BEJLLEVUE.  PA.— Junior  and  Senior  High  School:  $250,- 
000.  E.  Stotz,  Bessemer  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  archt. 
Proposed. 

GLENSHAW,  PA.— Elementary  and  High  School:  $220,- 
000.  Gymnasium,  auditorium,  manual  training 
rooms.  lagham  &  Boyd,  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh, 
archts. 

ROCHESTER,  PA. — Grade  and  Junior  High  School,  Com- 
munity Springs:  $150,000.  A.  T.  Shaker,  sec'y. 
Proposed. 

QUEBEC,  CANADA 

VALLEFIELD,  QUE. — Sisters  of  Providence  Hospital: 
$500,000  A.  Gratton  &  Sons,  1117  St.  Catherine 
St.,  W..  Montreal,  contr. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

NORTH  KINGSTON,  R.  I.— Senior  and  Junior  High 
School:  $155,000.  H.  M.  Soule,  110  Brook  St.,  Paw- 
tucket,  contr. 

WARWICK,  R.  I— School  Addition:  $150,000.  Hanson 
&  Erickson.  Greenwood  Ave.,  Greenwood,  contr. 

TENNESSEE 

COOKEVILLE.  TENN. — Central  High  School:  $100,000. 

Foster  Creighton  Co.,  4th  and  1st  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 

Nashville,  contr. 
KNOXVILLE,  TENN.— University  of  Tenn.:    $279,092.  A. 

H.  Whlsman-  422  Front  St.,  contr. 


TEXAS 

BEAUMONT,  TEX. — Sisters  of  Charity  of  Incarnate  Word, 
Beaumont  and  Houston:  $500,000.  Addition  to 
Hotel  Dieu  Hospital.  Nurses'  home,  chapel,  sisters' 
home,  hospital  wing  and  remodeling  work.  M.  J. 
Sullivan,  4301  Main  St.,  Houston,  archt.  Proposed. 

COLLEGE  STATION,  TEX. — A.  and  M.  College.  $200,- 
000.  Engineering  shop.  F.  E.  Giesecke,  college 
archt.  Will  probably  purchase  materials  and  erect 
under  supervision  of  College  Supt.  L.  D.  Royer,  Smith- 
Young  Tower,  San  Antonio,  engr.  Proposed. 

GALVESTON,  TEX.— High  School:  $356,886.  Auditor- 
ium, library,  cafeteria,  .gymnasium,  class  rooms.  M. 
C.  Bowden,  1801  C  St.,  contr. 

GRAHAM,  TEX.— Court  House:  $300,000.  J.  Taylor, 
Aviation  Bldg.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  contr. 

TYLER,  TEX.— Peoples  Natl.  Bank:  $300,000.  Ameri- 
can Constr.  Co.,  Rusk  Bldg.,  Houston,  contr.  . 

WISCONSIN 

STEVENS  POINT,  WIS.— St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church: 
$160,000.    F.  G.  Bartell,  St.  Cloud,  contr. 


REMARKABLE  THINGS  SAID 

Dean  Donham,  of  Harvard:  The  remedy  for  un- 
employment is  work. 

 0  

Lieut.  Gov.  Lehman  of  New  York:  The  road  to 
success  does  not  lie  in  lessened  wages,  but  in  les- 
sened costs  in  spite  of  high  wages. 

 o  

Editorial  in  Iron  Age:  Certainly  wage  reductions 
to  date,  and  there  have  been  plenty  of  them,  have 
failed  to  accelerate  the  tempo  of  business. 

 0  

Editorial  in  Factory  and  Management:  It  would 
be  a  pity,  at  this  moment  when  business  trembles 
in  the  balance,  to  precipitate  a  period  of  strife  and 
uncertainty. 

 o  

Roy  Dickinson,  in  "Wages  and  Wealth":  The 
cost  of  living  has  seldom  if  ever  had  any  necessary 
relation  to  wages. 
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ermakers  and  E.  E.  Milliman  of  the  Maintenance 
of  Way  Employes.     The  Fraternal  Delegate  to  the 
Canadian  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  was  Frank  B. 
Power  of  the  Switchmen's  Union. 

The  next  Convention  city  is  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  J.  McSORLEY, 
GEO.  T.  MOORE, 
CHAS.  J.  CASE, 
HARRY  J.  HAGEK. 

Delegates. 
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Peace  —  And  the  Next  War 

By  MATTHEW  WOLL 
Vice  President,  American  Federation  of  Labor 


J^ECENTLY  a  caravan  marched  to  Washington 
bearing  a  message  of  peace.  They  carried  a 
great  petition  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
This  petition  they  intend  later  to  take  to  Geneva. 

There  were  speeches  in  Washington,  in  which  the 
hon-ors  of  war  were  explained  and  denounced.  There 
was  some  excellent  oratoiy  and  some  fearsome  pic- 
tures of  war  were  painted. 

It  is  easy  to  become  oratorical  in  denunciation  of 
war  and  it  is  easy  to  paint  horrible  pictures  of  the 
next  war. 

The  next  war — they  all  talk  about  the  next  war — 
will  be  a  teirible  war.  But  even  the  advocates  of 
peace  at  any  price  talk  about  the  next  war,  perfectly 
assured  that  there  will  be  a  next  war. 

The  only  persons  who  are  not  entirely  sure  there 
will  be  a  next  war  of  magnitude  are  those  who  are 
not  opposed  to  war  at  any  price,  but  who  do  want 
to  avoid  war  if  possible. 

There  probably  will  be  another  war.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  while  the  peace  caravan  was  arriving  at  the 
White  House  a  war  was  in  progress.  China  and 
Japan  are  in  reality  at  war.  They  are  fighting  each 
other,  which  is  all  that  happens  in  war.  The  past 
year  has  seen  a  number  of  wars  and  a  good  many 
revolutions. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
coming  year  will  not  see  wars  and  perhaps  more 
revolutions.  And  in  a  world  in  which  wars  are  as- 
sured it  is  folly  not  to  take  the  cei-tainty  of  wars 
into  consideration. 

The  trade  union  movements  of  the  world  have 
gone  to  gi-eat  length  to  avert  wars.  They  have  even 
promised  general  strikes  to  stop  wars.  But  always, 
thus  far,  they  have  been  dra^\^l  into  wars  and  they 
have  been  among  the  most  vigorous  proponents  of 
vigorous  war,  once  in.  Can  we  so  soon  forget  the 
lessons  of  the  World  War? 

Disannament  for  the  United  States  at  this  junc- 
ture would  be  the  supreme  folly  of  a  witless  people. 
Our  movement  stands  for  peace,  if  peace  can  be  had, 
but  it  is  not  a  pacifist  movement,  it  does  not  court 
annihilation  and  it  will  fight  for  a  cause  in  which  it 
believes. 

The  pacifist  starts  from  the  assumption  that 
human  life  is  sacred  and  that  everj'one  except  cer- 
tain evil  figure.s  who  make  huge  profits  agree  with 
that  verdict. 

Human  life  is  not  sacred  and  throughout  all  the 
world's  history  those  who  have  been  most  reckless 
in  the  giving  of  human  life  have  been  the  men  and 
•'■(-.rr.f  n  who  have  l>een  devoted  to  causes.  There 


have  always  been  enough  men  and  women  ready  to 
give  life  for  a  cause.  Among  the  causes  for  which 
life  has  been  given  gladly  has  been  the  great  cause 
of  human  freedom. 

Not  even  the  pacifist  can  regret  the  sacrifices 
made  to  bring  the  race  up  out  of  bondage. 

There  is  yet  bondage.  There  are  still  struggles 
to  be  made.   There  is  still  need  for  sacrifices. 

Who  can  say  that  we  may  not  yet  have  to  endure 
and  fight  through  a  great  war  for  human  freedom 
— for  freedom  from  tyranny? 

Most  pacifists  sympathize  with  and  support  the 
Russian  Soviets.  There  is  no  more  oppressive,  auto- 
cratic power  on  earth.  The  Soviets  maintain  the 
w  orld's  most  ponderous  military  machine.  They  do 
not  have  it  because  it  is  ornamental.  They  have  it 
for  use. 

Trade  unionists  do  not  WANT  war.  but  they  are 
not  blind  either  to  history  or  to  the  facts  of  our 
time.  Pacifism  is  an  emotional  product.  Some  of 
it  is  of  pathological  origin.  All  of  it  discounts  or 
overlooks  vital  facts.  This  nation  must  not  lose  its 
head,  for  if  it  does  it  may  lose  its  liberty. 

 0  

FASCIST  DICTATORSHIP  HINTED  IN  U.  S. 

Hints  of  a  Fascist  dictatorship  in  the  United 
States  were  voiced  by  General  Smedley  D.  Butler, 
former  Marine  Corps  Commander,  in  a  recent  speech 
in  Philadelphia.  Butler  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  a 
working  class  revolution,  due  to  the  glaring  contrast 
between  the  unemployment  and  poverty  of  large 
masses  of  the  people  and  the  concentration  of  great 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  He  said  that  he  had 
been  recently  invited  to  confer  \rith  a  group  of  mul- 
ti-millionaires— 14  of  whom  possessed  wealth 
amounting  to  $5,000,000,000 — who  were  worried 
about  the  possibility  of  revolution. 

These  multi-millionaires,  Butler  said,  were  ready 
to  give  up  half  of  their  fortunes  by  taxation,  on 
condition  that  the  fund  be  handled  by  a  non-gov- 
emmental  agency,  headed  by  a  "man  without  cap- 
italist or  partisan  ties  and  in  whom  the  people  have 
complete  confidence." 

This  would  mean  the  virtual  establishment  of  a 
dictatorship.  Butler  admitted.  His  remarks  imme- 
diately suggested  a  parallel  with  the  Fascist  move- 
ments in  Europe,  where  dictators  (or  would-be  dic- 
tators) who  talk  radical  to  win  popular  support  but 
who  are  regarded  by  the  capitalists  as  reUable,  are 
financed  by  wealthy  interests  to  fight  labor  and  to 
forestall  revolution. 
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Industry's  Next  Step  in  Progress  Is  Six-Hour  Day 

---W.  R.  Hearst 


^ILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST,  head  of  the  In- 
ternational News  Service — Univei'sal  News  Ser- 
vice and  a  large  string  of  newspapers,  recently  de- 
clared editorially  for  universal  adoption  in  industry 
of  the  six-hour  day.  He  declared  that  "labor-sav- 
ing machinery  makes  a  reduction  of  hours  possible, 
and  in  fact  necessary,"  and  that  "Capital  might  just 
as  well  understand  here  and  now  that  an  intelligent 
public  opinion  will  no  longer  permit  the  employing 
class  to  monopolize  all  the  benefits  of  invention,  but 
will  insist  upon  those  benefits  being  shared  with  its 
employes  and  with  the  consuming  public." 

Hearst's  declaration,  regarded  as  highly  signifi- 
cant because  of  its  similarity  to  Labor's  policy  of 
shorter  hours  and  higher  wages,  is  quoted  herewith 
in  full: 

"I  think  we  should  declare  vigorously  for  the  six- 
hour  day. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  make  a  'survey'  to 
secure  a  general  expression  of  opinion,  the  majority 
of  employers  queried  will  be  against  the  six-hour 
day. 

"But  we  are  supposed  to  lead  opinion,  not  to  fol- 
low it. 

"If  we  had  polled  the  country  on  the  election  of 
Senators  by  the  people  in  the  beginning  the  vast 
majority  would  have  been  against  it,  and  so  with 
woman  suffrage  and  all  other  progressive  measures. 

"I  believe  in  the  six-hour  day,  and  believe  it  soon 
should  be  and  soon  can  be  an  accomplished  fact. 

"There  is  nothing  revolutionary  in  it. 

"Hours  have  decreased  from  fourteen  hours  a  day 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  eight 
hours  a  day  at  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury. 

"It  is  time  for  another  reduction  in  hours. 

"Labor-saving  machinery  makes  a  reduction  of 
hours  possible,  and  in  fact  necessary. 

"Otherwise  vast  numbers  of  working  people  will 
be  thrown  out  of  employment. 

"It  has  been  the  habit  of  the  employing  classes  to 
take  the  full  benefit  of  labor-saving  machinery  and 
capitalize  it,  depriving  the  working  people  of  their 
due  share  of  this  benefit. 

"The  advantage  of  labor-saving  machinery  should 
be  distributed  to  the  employers  in  greater  profits, 
to  be  sure,  and  to  the  consumers  in  cheaper  prices, 
but,  above  all,  to  the  working  people  in  shorter  hours, 
better  wages  and  better  living  conditions. 

"We  should  not  have  strikes  of  the  working  people 
for  them  to  get  what  is  justly  theirs. 

"We  are  in  an  uncivilized  state  if  we  have  to  have 


war  between  labor  and  capital  in  order  to  secure  a 
just  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  human  progress. 

"Employers  should  realize  that  they  have  no  moral 
right  to  monopolize  these  benefits  and  should  have 
no  legal  right  to  do  so. 

"They  must,  in  common  justice,  common  morality 
and  common  advantage,  distribute  these  benefits. 

"Employers  must  realize  that  the  distribution  of 
these  benefits  means  advantage  for  the  capitalistic 
classes  as  well  as  for  the  consuming  and  working 
classes,  because,  without  increased  buying  power 
on  the  part  of  the  masses,  there  can  be  no  sufficient 
market  for  increased  production. 

"The  next  step  in  order  in  the  progress  of  indus- 
try is  the  six-hour  day,  and  the  six-hour  day  is  al- 
ready being  adopted  by  the  more  progressive  em- 
ployers. 

"There  must  be  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
working  people,  of  course,  to  make  the  adoption  of 
the  six-hour  day  possible  in  this  period  of  depres- 
sion. 

"Unnecessary  restrictions  on  production  must  be 
removed. 

"Hampering,  harassing  union  rules  must  be  modi- 
fied. 

"There  should  be  sympathy  and  harmony  between 
employers  and  employes  for  common  good. 

"But  capital  might  just  as  well  understand  here 
and  now  that  an  intelligent  public  opinion  will  no 
longer  permit  the  employing  class  to  monopolize  all 
the  benefits  of  invention,  but  will  insist  upon  those 
benefits  being  shared  with  its  employe?  and  with 
the  consuming  public." 

"WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST." 

 0  

The  members  of  Local  Union  No.  Ill  wish  to 
thank  the  locals  that  have  responded  to  the  appeal 
of  Brother  Charles  Utter,  No.  2778 : 

8   $  2.00      88   2.00 

18    2.00    100    2.00 

32   2.00    185    1.00 

47    2.00    228   2.00 

68    2.00   

Total   $17.00 

JEROME  B.  WHITE, 
Financial  Secretary  Local  Union  No.  111. 

 0  

\l4-ntion  this  publication  as  well  as  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 
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No  Hijackers  on  Canada's  Highways,  and  No  Shooting 

A.  F,  of  L.  Delegates  Find  British  Columbia  Method  Orderly,  Liquor  List 
Reminiscent,  But  Beer  Minus  "That  Old  Flavor,"  Though 
Plentiful  and  Legally  Available 

By  JOHN  P.  FREY 
Secretary-Tieasurer,  Metal  Tiades  Department,  American 
Federation  of  Labor 


p:  was  as  natural  as  it  was  appropriate  that  the 
delegates  in  Vancouver,  who  had  experienced 
legal  drought  and  illegal  deluge  for  the  last  decade, 
should  be  interested  in  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  British  Columbia. 

Wines  and  liquors  are  sold  only  by  the  Govern- 
ment liquor  stores.  It  is  the  purchaser  instead  of 
the  seller  who  is  licensed.  Or,  before  one  can  buy 
he  must  purchase  a  permit  which  is,  in  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  license  issued  by  the  Province  to 
the  individual,  entitling  him  to  purchase  alcoholic 
beverages  at  the  Government  stores.  The  license 
can  be  revoked  for  a  number  of  causes,  and,  while  it 
may  be  possible  for  an  individual  who  has  lost  his 
license  to  have  some  friend  purchase  for  him,  it  was 
apparent  that  no  one  was  willing  to  barter  his  legal 
right  to  buy. 

The  government  liquor  stores  are  thoroughly 
businesslike  establishments.  A  little  book  gives 
the  purchaser  a  list  of  all  of  the  wines  and  liquors 
and  their  prices.  A  clerk  fills  the  order  for  the  cus- 
tomer on  an  appropriate  blank  form.  The  custome?- 
then  goes  to  the  cashier's  office  and  pays  the 
amount  of  his  purchase;  then  takes  his  receipt  to 
the  stock  clerk  who  delivers  the  order. 

Read  It  and  Weep 

The  list  of  wines,  whiskeys,  brandies,  cocktails 
and  cordials  is  an  extensive  one.  It  was  evident 
from  the  prices  charged  that  these  Uquor  stores 
brought  in  a  considerable  profit  to  the  Province. 
The  best  whiskey  langed  as  high  as  $4.50  and  $5 
for  the  twenty-six  ounce  bottle.  The  better  grade 
of  wines  from  $2  to  $5  per  bottle;  prices  for  other 
grades  being  in  proportion.  All  liquors  purchased 
must  be  cairied  away  by  the  customer,  but  orders 
for  beer  and  ale  are  taken,  the  delivery  to  the  home 
being  made  by  the  brewery. 

The  liquor  laws  differ  somewhat  from  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  for  in  the  latter  the  hotels  serve 
wines  at  the  table.  In  British  Columbia  there  are 
saloons  or  beer  parlors  in  which  nothing  but  beer 
and  ale  is  sei-ved.  These  oases  for  the  thirsty  have 
little  in  common  with  the  old-fashioned  American 
saloon.  There  is  no  bar  with  its  traditional  brass 
-'^il.   Instead  there  are  tables  and  chairs,  but  noth- 

^-  resembling  the  back  room  in  which  men  gath- 

"d  for  ;?ocial  and  convivial  purposes  in  the  days 


when  the  American  saloon  existed.  In  still  another 
way  they  had  little  resemblance  to  the  traditional 
American  saloon.  The  walls  were  not  decorated  by 
the  type  of  chromos  and  alleged  works  of  art  which 
were  a  prominent  feature  of  so  many  American 
drinking  emporiums.  There  were  pictures  on  the 
walls,  but  they  consisted  principally  of  formal  re- 
productions of  British  military  scenes. 

U.  S.  Can  Make  Better  Beer 

To  Americans  the  beer  was  principally  a  disap- 
pointment. It  lacked  the  clear  amber  color  of  the 
well-known  American  brews.  The  collar  was  not  as 
delicate  in  foam,  and  the  flavor  brought  convincing 
evidence  that  Canadian  palates  had  not  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  famous  GeiTnan  brews  which  made 
American  beer  so  palatable. 

To  those  who  Uked  ale  there  was  every  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  the  brew^  for  the  Canadian  breweries 
have  acquired  the  art  of  making  ale  which  is  as 
near  perfect  as  ale  can  be. 

In  Vancouver  several  of  the  beer  parlors  have  a 
separate  room  for  ladies  and  their  escorts,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  city  was  not  without  members 
of  the  opposite  sex  who  enjoyed  the  stimulating 
beverage. 

Intoxication  Not  in  Evidence 

Whatever  there  may  be  under  the  surface  which 
could  not  be  seen,  so  far  as  the  streets  were  con- 
ceraed  no  intoxication  or  hilariousness  could  be 
found.  Vancouver  seemed  to  be  a  thoroughly  sober 
city.  Evidently  the  law  w^as  strictly  observed,  and 
while  without  doubt  automobile  drivers  may  have 
taken  a  drink,  few  if  any  were  willing  to  take  a 
chance  of  being  aiTested,  for  the  penalties  for  driv- 
ing while  under  the  influence  of  intoxicants  are 
severe,  and  political  influence  seemed  to  be  of  no 
value  in  saving  the  offender  from  the  full  penalty 
of  the  law. 

So  far  as  could  be  learned,  there  were  no  beer 
runners,  no  hijackers,  no  big  shots,  no  gun  fights  on 
the  highway,  and  no  overzealous,  stupid  or  vicious 
enforcement  officers  shooting  up  the  innocent  be- 
cause they  imagined  that  a  passing  automobile 
might  contain  liquor. 

 o  

It  is  just  as  easy  to  mention  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 
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DOWN  THE  OHIO  BY  NIGHT 


"JgAD  night  on  the  river,"  drawled  the  helmsman, 
as  we  mounted  the  rain-soaked  steps  to  our 
quarters  on  the  old  stern-wheeler. 

This  famous  river  and  its  valley,  rich  in  history, 
are  often  called  the  Rhineland  of  America,  and  we 
were  to  have  the  pleasure  of  riding  over  its  waters 
as  did  the  youthful  Abraham  Lincoln — not  perhaps 
as  he  did  in  the  warm  sunlight,  but  on  a  cold,  rainy 
winter  night.  Even  then,  its  glories  and  memories 
were  not  hidden  from  travelers. 

Boarding  the  boat  at  Cincinnati,  late  in  the  after- 
noon, we  found  her  already  loaded  with  provisions 
and  freight  which  made  the  first  deck  look  like  an 
old-fashioned  country  store.  There  were  bales  of 
hay,  crates  of  machinery,  boxes  of  seeds,  soap  and 
malt.  There  were  also  fresh  fruits,  such  as  oranges 
and  grapefruit,  which  were  later  taken  inside  near 
the  stove  to  keep  them  from  freezing. 

After  we  were  settled  comfortably  in  our  state- 
rooms with  dinner  over,  word  was  received  that  the 
captain  had  extended  to  us  the  freedom  of  the  pilot 
house — how  thrilled  we  were!  Slowly  we  wended 
our  way  by  flashlight  up  the  steps  to  the  top  deck. 
Once  inside,  the  pilot,  tall,  lean  and  weather-beaten, 
turned  on  the  light  just  long  enough  for  us  to  sit 
down — as  the  light  interfered  with  his  seeing  the 
river.  We  had  just  time  to  see  that  there  was  a 
stove  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  three  wooden 
chairs;  then  it  was  darkness  again  and  silence  ex- 
cept for  the  splashing  of  the  wheel. 

Suddenly  a  light  came  on  the  horizon — our  first 
stop,  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  and  we  ran  to  the 
window  in  the  blackness  and  rain.  A  huge  search- 
light, like  a  single  eye,  scoured  the  shore  for  a  land- 
ing place,  then  the  long  gangway,  suspended  at  the 
prow,  was  derricked  where  the  cargo  was  waiting 
on  the  hillside.  There  was  no  shed  or  covering  for 
it,  and  here  and  there  we  could  see  weird  figures 
of  black  boys,  lanterns  in  hand,  running  back  and 
forth,  tiying  to  pick  out  just  what  to  put  on  board. 
Soon  we  discovered  that  they  were  loading  car- 
riages and  wagons,  crated  in  large  wooden  boxes 
with  the  wheels  separate.  What  a  contrast  to  the 
automobiles  we  see  more  ordinarily  nowadays  being 
carried  from  place  to  place.  In  the  distance  we  could 
hear  the  bleating  of  calves,  and  soon  a  half  dozen  of 
these,  too,  were  driven  on.  This  spirit  characterized 
the  tone  of  the  whole  trip,  for  we  found  this  trip 
comparable  with  the  "local"  on  the  Slow  and  Late 
Railroad,  concerning  which  the  station  agent  an- 
nounced to  the  impatient  group  at  the  ticket  win- 
dow: "I  reckon  she'll  be  here  presently — there 
comes  the  conductor's  dog." 

With  a  piercing  "all  aboard"  from  a  stevedore,  the 


gangplank  was  up  and  we  were  off  again,  splashing 
through  the  muddy  river  by  rocks  and  snags;  but 
we  were  sure  that  our  old-time  helmsman  knew  them 
all. 

Soon  the  captain  told  us  that  Aurora,  Indiana,  was 
just  ahead,  and  we  trained  our  eyes  to  see  the  col- 
ored lights  of  a  Christmas  tree  on  the  hilltop  and, 
higher  than  that,  was  a  beacon  for  air  mail  men 
winging  their  way  from  Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 
Farther  on  just  before  the  government  locks  were 
reached  we  came  to  Split  Rock,  redolent  with  the 
annals  of  Daniel  Boone.  At  this  point,  the  captain 
joined  in  our  conversation  with  more  animation  and 
told  us  that  soon  we  would  be  in  the  land  where 
Evangeline  sought  her  beloved  Gabriel,  when  she 
was  banished  from  Arcadia.  Was  not  this  a  section 
of  our  land  rich  in  history? 

After  awaiting  the  experience  of  passing  through 
the  government  dam  and  locks  and  listening  longer 
to  far-away  church  bells,  we  returned  to  our  state- 
rooms below — there  to  dream  perhaps  of  the  stories 
of  Mark  Twain,  Charles  Dickens,  Anthony  TroUope 
or  Evangeline. 

Then  morning  came  and  we  had  reached  Jefferson- 
ville,  Indiana,  just  across  the  river  from  our  des- 
tination, Louisville.  After  unloading  nothing  more 
or  less  than  several  bales  of  hay,  we  continued 
across  the  river  to  Kentucky,  where  the  fine  old 
boat  which  had  brought  us  safely  home  dropped 
anchor,  there  to  rest  until  the  weather  and  tide 
should  take  her  back  again  along  Indiana's  bor- 
der to  Cincinnati. 

 0  

"AN  ENGINE  OF  POTENTIAL  MURDER" 

"If  a  railroad  engineer,"  said  Govenior  Roosevelt 
recently,  "should  try  to  run  his  locomotive  while 
drunk,  he  would  be  summarily  dismissed.  The  auto- 
mobile driver  must  learn  that  he  is  the  engineer  of 
a  dangerous  locomotive,  and  must  pay  for  his  mis- 
takes of  judgment  or  carelessness. 

"We  say  to  the  railroad  engineer,  'You  must  be 
an  expert  and  have  long  training,'  But  without  any 
safeguards  or  preliminary  training,  we  put  into  the 
hands  of  any  moron  or  criminal  with  a  dollar  for  a 
fee,  an  engine  of  potential  murder  to  range  over  the 
countryside  at  will," 

Every  locomotive  engineer  and  fireman  will  say 
"Amen!"  to  the  Governor's  vigorous  remarks.  There 
is  room  for  argument  about  many  things ;  but  when 
an  automobile  slams  into  the  side  of  an  engine  or 
train,  as  happens  scores  of  times  every  year,  dis- 
cussion is  quite  out  of  place.  Grief  would  be  out 
of  place,  too,  if  the  fellow  at  the  wheel  were  alone 
in  the  crash;  but  too  often,  he  is  not. 
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Boss  Strikebreaker  Gets  Half  a  Million 


JJOW  gangsterism  and  racketeering  are  supported 
by  "respectable"  big  business  corporations  as  a 
means  of  fighting  labor  organization,  is  illustratpd 
in  the  recent  arrest  of  Peter  De  Vito  of  Queens,  N. 
Y.,  for  failure  to  file  a  proper  income  tax  covering 
his  1929  income. 

The  suit  against  De  Vito  is  a  technical  one,  simi- 
lar to  that  against  Al  Capone,  and  his  large-scale 
strikebreaking  activities  were  revealed  only  inci- 
dentally. It  was  shown  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  the  American  Can  Company  and 
some  other  corporations  paid  De  Vito  as  much  as 
$503,000  to  break  strikes  of  their  employes  during 
five  weeks  of  1929.  Of  this  amount  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  paid  him  approximately  $250,000. 

De  Vito's  big  job  in  1929  was  breaking  the  strike 
in  October  of  3,000  gas  and  oil  truck  drivers  em- 
ployed by  Standard  Oil  and  a  score  of  other  corpora- 
tions distributing  motor  fluid  in  New  York.  The 
strike  for  the  8-hour  day  was  so  effective  in  its 
earlier  stages  that  1,500  taxis  were  reported  at  a 
standstill  and  filling  stations  were  turning  away 
motorists  without  gas. 

At  this  point  the  Rockefeller  corporation,  refus- 
ing of  course  to  deal  with  a  trade  union,  began  pour- 
ing money  into  the  hands  of  De  Vito  who  assembled 
an  army  of  scabs.  He  was  assisted  by  Louis  Berg- 
ofT,  an  old-timer  at  furnishing  thugs  and  armed 
strikebreakers.  One  of  Bergoff's  men  was  found 
with  a  Mauser  semi-machine  gun  in  his  car,  an  8-shot 
affair  delivering  a  flat-nosed  bullet.  The  Val  O'Far- 
rell  detective  agency,  veteran  at  strikebreaking,  was 


also  in  on  the  deal.  But  the  big  money  went  to  the 
33-year-old  Italian  in  Queens  whose  men  proceeded 
to  shoot,  stab,  blackjack  and  slash  the  strikers,  all 
of  whom  were  recently  recruited  members  of  the 
teamsters'  union,  forming  Local  553.  De  Vito  shared 
his  profits  with  Brooklyn  politicians,  who,  the  union 
members  claim,  provided  police  protection  for  him. 

The  underworld  characters  who  were  hired  to 
ride  the  trucks  and  attack  workers  received  $15  a 
day,  and  a  group  of  them,  at  one  stage  of  the  strike, 
themselves  struck  for  $20  a  day.  At  this  point  Po- 
lice Commissioner  Grover  Whalen  threw  1,000  pa- 
trolmen, 275  motorcycle  cops  and  300  mounted  po- 
licemen into  the  breach. 

De  Vito  is  alleged  to  have  ambitions  to  succeed 
Al  Capone  as  national  boss  of  racketeering.  Other 
strikes  he  is  reported  to  have  broken  in  similar 
fashion  were  those  of  the  American  Can  Company, 
as  well  as  strikes  against  chain  store  groceries  in 
the  New  York  district.  He  boasts  that  he  has  at  his 
beck  and  call,  ready  to  work,  between  3,000  and 
4,000  strikebreakers  and  gunmen,  and  that  he  can 
marshal  at  short  notice  at  least  700  delivery  trucks 
of  all  types. 


On  Advice  of  Counsel 

"And  what  did  the  lawyer  tell  you,  dearie?"  in- 
quired Bessie. 

"Oh,"  replied  Tessie  in  the  tone  of  one  for  whom 
everything  is  already  settled.  "He  told  me  to  wear 
this  same  costume  in  court." 


Officers  Elected  hy  LfOcal  Unions 

International  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
oC  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary-Treasarer ,  immedia'tely  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  newly  elected  officers." 


Following  is  a  list 

of  officers  elected  by  the 

Local  No.  and  City,  af 

\  indicated,  at  their  last  reported  election: 

Local  City 

President 

Fin.  Sec. 

Rec.  Sec. 

Bus.  Agt. 

63  Richmond,  Va. 

A.  B.  Coleman 

J.  J.  Duggan 

7  2  Boston,  Mass. 

P.  H.  Davis 

M.  J.  English 

J.  J.  Buckley 

J.  P.  Cook 

Toronto,  Ont. 

T.  Mott 

A.  Dearlove 

C.  Hart 

C.  Stanley 

110  Kankakee.  111. 

C.  R.  Harris 

F.  Erzinger 

F.  Erzinger 

A.  F.  Papineau 

222  Danville,  III. 

F.  J.  Will 

L.  Peterson 

L.  W.  Payton 

W.  E.  Payton 

262  Nashville,  Tenn. 

W.  B.  Pate 

W.  E.  Marshall 

292  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

C.  B.  Mcintosh 

E.  V.  Strieker 

A.  G.  Graham 

299  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

E.  Haack 

S.  Jolke 

C.  Kerwin 

308  New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  Sylvestre 

P.  Monoldi 

J.  Mulholland 

:J15  Montreal,  Que. 

P.  Purcell 

F.  J.  Horan 

J.  O'Connor 

364  Waco,  Tex 

VV.  B.  Moore 

W.  A.  Haubold 

B.  O.  Bright 

407  Austin,  Tex. 

A.  D.  Herdig 

R.  Lemaire 

C.  B.  Bowling 

481  Winona,  Minn. 

R.  J.  Hackbart 

S.  C.  Hemshrot 

S.  C.  Hemshrot 

483  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

1...  Hayne 

A.  A.  Nyberg 

F.  Nordstrom 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

ON  FINANCES 


CONVENTION  ASSESSMENT  FUND 

1930  ASSESSMENT 

Previously  collected    $16,831.03 

Add  1930  assessments  collected  in  November: 


Local 
5  . 


Amount 
.$  1.50 


Local 
7  . 


Amount 
..$  1.50 


Local 
33  . 


Amount 
.  .$  1.50 


Less  overpayments; 

Local  Union  No.  74: 

Account  M.  P.  Abel,  34499,  paid  twice   $ 

Account  O.  H.  Newcome,  21084,  paid  by  Local  Union  No.  27  


1931  ASSESSMENT 


Previously  collected   

Add  1931  assessments  collected  in  November: 
Local 


1.50 
1.50 


Account  O.  L.  Freed,  13166,  paid  by  Local  Union  No.  20   1.50 

Total  1930  assessments,  November  30,  1931  


!35.53 


4.50 


Local 
2  . 
5  . 
7  . 

31  . 

33  . 


Amount 
.$  1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


Amount 


42   $87.00 

68    3.00 

102    75.00 

108    4.50 

115    1.50 


Local  Amount 

135   $  4.50 

136    12.00 

168    1.50 

286    43.50 

401    4.50 


$16,831.03 


$  9.317.50 


Total  1931  assessments,  November  30,  1931  

Total  Convention  Assessment  Fund,  November  30,  1931 


9.562.00 
$26,393.03 


Nov.  Local  Amount 

2  26  Oct.   report  |  12.40 

2  134  Oct.   report   8.10 

2  446  Oct,   report   5.40 

2  49  Oct.   report   7.15 

2  148  Nov.  report   4.50 

2  29  Oct.  report   42.77 

2  63  Oct.  report   9.00 

2  215  Oct.  report   57.60 

2  97  Oct.   report   85.10 

2  21  Enroll;   supp. .  .  .  4.05 

2  7  B.  T.  «&  reinst.  .  8.60 

2  172  Oct.  tax  (add'l)  .90 

3  76  Oct.   report   7.20 

3  300  Oct.   report   6.30 

3  197  Oct.  report   22.65 

4  85  Aug.  report   28.55 

4  419  Oct.   report   7.20 

4  414  Oct.    report   5.40 

4  10  Oct.  report   41.50 

4  62  Nov.   report   29.30 

4  111  Nov.  report   16.20 

4  9  Nov.  report  (cr.) 

5  Capitol  Dist.  Council 

supp   1.40 

5  313  Oct.   report   3.60 

5  378  Nov.   report   6.30 

5  315  Enroll;   supp....  3.90 

.5  123  Nov.   report   9.00 

5  286  Oct,   report   30.90 

6  176  Oct.   report   7.20 

6  57  Nov,   report   2.40 

6  4  Nov.   report   20.70 

6  62  Oct.  &  Nov.  tax 

(add'l)    3.60 

6  413  Nov.   report   12.60 

9  424  Oct.  report   4,65 

9  328  OvX.  report  (cr.) 


NOVEMBER  RECEIPTS 


Nov.  Local  Amount 

9  53  Nov.  report   131.00 

9  85  Sept.  report   27.90 

9  32  Nov.   report   47.95 

9  24  Nov.  report   18.00 

9  439  Nov.  report  (cr.) 

9  359  Oct.  report   12.60 

9  121  Nov.   report   14.40 

9  14  Oct.  report   22.40 

9  113  Nov.   report   13.50 

9  474  Oct.  report   1.05 

9  87  Nov.  report   14.40 

9  434  Oct.-Nov.  reports  10.50 

9  52  Oct.  report   11.80 

9  81  Nov.   report   24.90 

9  260  Oct.  report   27.00 

9  23  Nov.   report   14.40 

9  379  Nov.  report  (cr.) 

9  435  Oct.  report   13.20 

9  108  Nov.   report   20.30 

9  31  B.  T.  &  reinst.  .  11.55 

10  340  Oct.  report   2.50 

10  34  Nov.  report   6.30 

10  158  Nov.   report   6.55 

10  212  Nov.   report   11.70 

10  145  Oct.  report   16,20 

10  39  Got. -Nov.  reports  91.50 
10  216  Held  pending  re- 
organization. .  20.00 

10  168  Nov.   report   8.50 

11  262  Nov.   report   7.20 

11  122  Nov.   report   28.05 

11  7  Nov.  report  (cr.) 

11  :550  Oct.-Nov.  report  (cr.) 

11  72  Oct.  report   177.60 

12  238  Supp   2.85 

12  357  Oct.  report   6.30 

12  21  Nov.  report   9.10 


Nov 

Local 

Amount 

12 

142 

Oct, 

report .  .  , 

19.80 

12 

47 

Nov. 

121.50 

12 

222 

Nov. 

9.00 

12 

228 

Nov. 

10.80 

12 

455 

Nov. 

13.50 

12 

482 

Nov. 

3.80 

12 

250 

Nov. 

28.10 

13 

131 

Oct. 

4.60 

13 

252 

Nov. 

report. .  . 

7.20 

13 

20 

Oct. 

report. .  . 

3.50 

13 

107 

Nov. 

4.60 

13 

209 

Nov. 

7.20 

13 

309 

Nov. 

8.10 

13 

407 

Nov. 

5.15 

13 

1 

Nov, 

36.90 

13 

27 

Nov. 

48.60 

13 

345 

Nov, 

25.70 

13 

278 

Nov. 

36.30 

1?, 

115 

Oct. 

18.80 

l:{ 

:5  82 

Nov. 

report. .  . 

17.10 

13 

78 

Nov. 

report. .  . 

21.60 

13 

36 

Nov. 

16.20 

13 

232 

Nov. 

report. .  . 

19.85 

13 

286 

Nov. 

report. .  . 

6.20 

13 

308 

Sept. 

report .  . . 

300.00 

16 

479 

Nov. 

report. .  . 

4.25 

16 

478 

Oct. 

report. . . 

4.90 

16 

70 

Nov, 

16 

51 

Nov. 

11.40 

16 

48 

Nov. 

report. .  . 

1.40 

16 

83 

Nov. 

report. .  . 

7.30 

16 

344 

Nov. 

8;95 

16 

147 

Nov. 

10.50 

16 

276 

Oct. 

9.00 

16 

106 

Nov. 

37.75 

16 

299 

Nov. 

.  11,70 

16 

295 

Nov. 

report. .  . 

.  ..,14.20 
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Nov.  Local  Amount 

16  173  Oct.  report   23.40 

16  483  Oct.   report   13.20 

16  319  Oct.  report   .90 

16  93  Nov.  report   18.90 

16  311  Oct.  report   7.30 

16  224  Supp   .15 

16  213  Oct.  report   4.50 

16  371  Oct.  report   6.30 

16  395  Oct.  report   6.30 

16  84  Nov.   report   5.55 

16  135  Oct.  report   2.70 

16  161  Oct.  report   3.60 

16  234  Nov.   report   2.20 

16  281  Nov.  report   5.40 

16  31  Nov.   report   13.70 

16  55  Nov.   report   2.30 

16  28  Oct.  report   8.60 

16  136  Sept.  report   20.20 

16  364  Nov.  report  (cr.) 

16  353  Oct.  report   22.50 

16  68  Nov.   report   54.00 

16  166  Nov.  report   41.55 

16  104  Oct.  report  (cr.) 

16  185  Nov.  report   30.60 

16  62  Nov.  tax  (add'l) ; 

supp   2.75 

17  292  Nov.   report   7.20 

17  44  Nov.  report   7.20 

17  40  Nov.   report   5.40 

17  443  Oct.-Nov.  reports  5.40 

17  165  Nov.  report   9.00 

17  263  Nov.  report   20.70 

17  392  Nov.  report   25.20 

17  8  Nov.   report   7.30 

17  211  Nov.  report  (cr.) 

17  102  Oct.  report   169.80 

17  73  Nov.  report   142.70 

17  275  Nov.   report   4.50 

18  25  Nov.  report   13.00 

18  481  Nov.  report   4.75 

18  254  Nov.   report   5.80 

18  12  Nov.  report   15.35 

18  460  Nov.  report   6.30 

18  208  Nov.   report   14.65 

18  246  Nov.  report   9.90 

19  305  Nov.  report   1.20 

19  18  Nov.  report   33.10 


Nov. 

Local 

Amount 

19 

24 

Overpd.  &  held 

28.50 

19 

192 

Nov. 

renort 

5.40 

20 

398 

.60 

20 

279 

Nov'' 

report 

6.30 

20 

88 

Oct. 

report 

24.50 

20 

109 

30.60 

20 

260 

Nov 

reoort 

26.90 

20 

126 

Sudd 

.50 

23 

282 

Nov 

reoort 

8.10 

23 

135 

Nov 

reoort 

2.70 

23 

449 

Oct. 

rpnnrt 

5.80 

23 

429 

report 

14.20 

23 

258 

Nov 

report 

5.40 

23 

302 

Nov. 

7.50 

23 

207 

Oct. 

report 

9.00 

23 

71 

Nov. 

report  

6.70 

23 

143 

Nov. 

report  

33.00 

23 

64 

Nov. 

report  

17.10 

23 

125 

Nov. 

20.80 

23 

54 

Nov. 

45.00 

23 

Supp 

8.10 

23 

67 

Nov. 

44.10 

23 

79 

Nov. 

report  

26.60 

23 

382 

Nov. 

17.10 

23 

19 

Nov. 

report  

13.60 

24 

434 

Sept. -Nov.  tax 

(add'l)   

1.80 

24 

315 

Oct.-Nov.  reports 

81.89 

24 

11 

Nov. 

report  

6.30 

24 

100 

Nov. 

148.50 

25 

76 

Nov. 

9.90 

25 

99 

Nov. 

25.20 

25 

171 

Nov. 

12.95 

25 

162 

Nov. 

report  

69.70 

25 

42 

Nov. 

report  

66.00 

25 

346 

'Sov. 

12.60 

25 

96 

Nov. 

18.90 

25 

75 

Nov. 

37.90 

25 

398 

Nov. 

27.25 

25 

49 

Nov. 

7.50 

27 

202 

Nov. 

10.35 

27 

168 

Supp 

.15 

27 

116 

Nov. 

25.20 

27 

406 

Nov. 

3.60 

27 

440 

Nov. 

7.20 

27 

259 

Nov. 

report  

9.00 

Nov.  Local  Amount 

27  230  Nov.  report  (cr.) 

27  134  Nov.  report   12.70 

27  26  Nov.  report   12.40 

27  244  On  acct   400.00 

27  224  Nov.  report   34.20 

27  238  Nov.   report   16.20 

27  208  Supp   1.26 

27  33  Nov.   report   97.50 

27  113  Supp   .45 

27  243  Nov.   report   5.40 

30  110  Nov.   report   1.45 

30  105  Nov.   report   18.60 

30  401  Nov.   report   12.60 

30  357  Nov.  report  (cr.) 

30  29  Nov.    report   38.23 

30  380  Nov.   report   5.40 

30  90  Nov.   report   5.40 

30  217  Nov.   report   4.50 

30  442  Nov.  report   4.50 

30  268  Nov.   report   9.90 

30  394  Nov.  report   9.00 

30  66  Nov.   report   35.10 

30  197  Nov.   report   26.40 

30  114  Nov.   report   1.80 

30  215  Nov.  report   54.00 

30  1  Oct.-Nov.  tax 

(add'l);    etc...  6.50 

30  126  Oct.  report   14.40 

30  464  Oct.   report   7.93 

30  82  Nov.  report   16.20 

30  63  Nov.  report   10.50 

30  484  Nov.   report   6.30 

30  140  Nov.  report  (cr.) 

30  5  Nov.  report   80.50 

30  263  Nov.  tax  (add'l); 

B.  T.  etc   9.70 

30  296  Nov.   report   6.30 

30  308  On  acct   400.60 

30  ...  Misc   8.97 

30  46  Nov.  report   1307.30 

30  ...  Interest — Liberty 

Bonds    81.25 

30  ...  Advt.  &  sub. — 

The  Lather.  .  .  277.07 

30  ...  Transfer  indebt- 

ednesf    671.9  5 


TOTAI  $7,765.56 


NOVEMBER 


Nov. 

2  H.  F.  Simonson,  pro  rata  share  of  attorney 
fees  in  suit  of  Klein  &  Watson  Plaster- 
ing Co.  vs.  Local  202  and  Bldg.  Trades 
Council  of  Champaign  and  Urbana  Coun- 
ties  t  45.00 

6     November  rent    225.00 

6    International  Labor  News  Service,  October 

service    10.00 

6    November  tax  to  A.  F.  of  L   165.00 

6    November  tax  to  Bldg.  Trades  Dept   123.75 

6    Independent  Towel  Supply  Co.,  four  weeks 

service    3.15 

6    DistiUata  Co.,  cooler  rental  &  water  service  6.80 

6    Marford  Direct  Mail  Co.,  office  supp   17.50 

6    Burrows  Bros.  Co.,  office  supp   23.45 

6    Postal  Telegraph  Co..  Oct.  service   3.36 

6    Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  Oct.  service.  27.71 

11     Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  local  supp   7.17 

13    Burroughs    Adding    Machine    Co.,  repair 

service   4.45 

18    A.  J.  Benolt,  7244,  refund  of  fine  remitted 

by  General  President,  9/24/31   5.00 

^  Samuel  Ford,  18911,  refund  of  fine  remit- 
ted by  General  President,  9/21/31   .>.00 

Kiehl  Printing  Co..  Nov.  journal,  office  and 

lofal  supplies    1,152.00 


Nov. 

20    Stationery  Supply  Co.,  office  supp   36.00 

20    Medford  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium,  donation  10.00 

20     Ohio   Bell  Telephone  Co.,  local  and  long 

distance  service    34.96 

25    General  Fireproofing  Co.,  office  supp.  2.25 

25    National  Advertising  Co.,  mailing  .Novem- 
ber Lather    108.98 

30     Standard   Trust   Bank,    convention  assess- 
ments out  of  cr   6.00 

Death  claims  for  month: 

Local    33,  Jos.  A.  Kress,  1271    300.00 

Local      2,  Wm.  Sutton,  20781   200.00 

Local  172,  Robt.  Gimble  (Giubelle), 

14985    200.00 

Local      2,  Chas.  Braun,  16214   500.00 

Local    21,  Philip   G.   Jones.    1029    500.00 

Local    39,  Chas.  O.  Willis,  108   500.00 

Local  217,  Jacob  F.  Rammacher,  4047   .  500.00 

Local    74,  Oscar  H.  Heidegger,  3890  .  .  500.00 

Local  143,  Frank  Holt.  1697   500.00 

Local     53,  James  P.  O'Connor,  519  .    .  500.00 

Local    72,  Ernest  Favereau,  21972.  .  100.00 

I             Local    42,  Chas.  Peterson,  2392    200.00 

30     Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President   1,325  00 
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Nov. 

3  0  Terry  Ford,  General  Secretary-Treasurer 
3  0  J.  B.  Bo  wen,  organizer,  balance  Oct.-Nov 
30  C.  J.  Haggerty,  organizer,  bal.  Oct.-Nov. 
3  0  E.  F.  McKnight,  organizer,  bal.  Oct.-Nov. 
3  0     Geo.  T.  Moore,  organizer,  bal.  Oct.-Nov. 


Nov 

800.00 

30 

480.00 

30 

868.25 

30 

849.25 

30 

743.11 

Wm.  J.  Murphy,  organizer,  bal.  Oct.-Nov...  855.51 

Office  salaries    1,060.00 

Miscellaneous  office  expense   10.26 

Postage    96.18 


TOTAL  $13,610.08 


RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  baud,  October  31,  1931  $131,637.51 

November  Receipts    7,765.56 


November  Disbursements 
Cash  on  hand,  November  30,  1931. 


$139,403.07 
13,610.08 

$125,792.99 


ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 


21 

James  Orvel  Woods  36141 

30  8 

John  DiBlandi  36144 

102 

315 

William  Henry  Verrall  36142 

REINSTATEMENTS 

G.  Gilbert   (Oct.)  3147 

308 

A.  J.  Piazza  (Sept.)  29216 

68 

419 

W.  C.  Cherry  (Oct.)  195 

308 

D.  Montalbano  (June  '30) 

263 

140 

Wm.  D.  Hall  (Oct.)  12611 

24526 

73 

E.  A.  Myers  (Oct.)  35371 

42 

L.  G.  Cottrell  184  31 

5 

359 

J.  F.  Trojan  29250 

33 

C.  J.  Albert  33781 

82 

413 

L.  E.  Spence  3  4923 

68 

J.  J.  Murphy   (Oct.)  28935 

SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON-PAYMENT  OF  DUES 

228 

C.  K.  Alnett  33693 

482 

W.  J.  Duhon  36071 

102 

228 

a  McGraw  3  2815 

482 

F.  W.  Calhoun  36072 

102 

71 

A.  Packer  (No.  2)  2108.'^ 

345 

C.  P.  Sheffield  26210 

102 

71 

E.  J.  Ho  user  33659 

78 

C.  F.  Liebler  10770 

102 

1  9 

Fred  Erzinger  23609 

102 

L.  Baton  (Sept.)  32190 

102 

42 

R.  W.  Inman  (Oct.)  31333 

102 

A.  L.  Casiere   (Sept.)  23431 

102 

.■".46 

Wm.  Bonafede  35073 

102 

Wm.  Catherwood  (Sept.)  1717 

102 

116 

Peter  Sluisman  9986 

102 

F.  S.  Cramer  (Sept.)  2324 

42 

33 

G.  R.  Cogan   (Oct.)  36092 

102 

G.  C.  Nolan  (Sept.)  10648 

88 

300 

H.  G.  Graham  (Oct.)  30404 

102 

J.  R.  Ungara  (Sept.)  19918 

88 

435 

W.  B.  Harrison  22445 

102 

E.  F.  Evans  (Sept.)  17040 

394 

413 

Geo.  Bedient  33300 

102 

Thos.  Garasiuk  (Sept.)  33713 

90 

413 

H.  G.  Trede  26678 

102 

C.  H.  Graser  (Sept.)  26889 

5 

482 

O.  E.  Kelley  15499 

42 

R.  O.  Frisk  (Oct.)  33595 

James  Jordan  36145 


W.  E.  Kerschner  (Oct.)  23292 
R.  A.  Parker  (Oct.)  29101 
C.  J.  Hall  34530 
G.  M.  Spiller  24592 
C.  E.  Harker  29318 


E.  G.  Maylander  (Sept.)  32764 
Louis  Unger  (Sept.)  11265 
Chas.   Posten   (Sept.)  14748 
Wm.  J.  White  (Sept.)  1355 
Frank  Watts  (Sept.)  1757 
Wm.  H.  Welch  (Sept.)  4716 
L.  S.  Delhi   (Sept.)  15806 

G.  C.  Carroll  (Oct.)  16697 

F.  E.  Wood    (Oct.)  27089 

E.  M.  Gleason  (Oct.)  32669 
R.  Warren  32522 

F.  A.  Cartier  33325 

A.  H.  Lacelle  Jr.  (Oct.)  27043 


244     A.  Romeo   (Oct.)  34765 
244     D.  Capua   (Oct.-Ren.)  33930 
308     Everett  Watson  (Oct.-Ren.) 
24662 

308     Harold  Watson  (Oct.-Ren.) 
34487 

107     P.  Breslow   (Oct.)  25266 

10  7     C.  Richards   (Oct.)  33527 

232     G.  E.  Damm  33362 

308     G.  Cilmi   (Sept.-Ren.)  32004 

147     R.  A.  Barnet  36003 

147     Herbert  Lee  17500 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 

295    W.  J.  Breckenridge   (Oct.-  100 

Ren.)   26778  100 

19     K.  Lamphier   (Oct.-Ren.)  100 

33626  42 

2    N.  F.  Cortes  (Apr.)   19168  162 

2    A.  Scrivano   (Aug.)   20026  33 

2    A.  Marino   (Aug.)    30697  244 

F.  Westervelt  (Sept.-Ren.)  244 

33244  244 

J.  Capizzi  (Ren.)  34031  114 
H.  E.  Conaty  (Oct.-Ren.) 

22711  140 


14; 


100 
100 


G.  Di  Frisco  Ren.)  24778 
E.  R.  Berg  (Oct.)  28335 

H.  Getchell  (Oct.)  33547 
J.  E.  Terry  (Oct.)   3  5969 
L.  R.  Moore  (Ren.)  18585 
C.  H.  Cramer  (Ren.)  26010 
M.  Budoff   (Oct.)  34424 

N.  Holtzman  (Oct.)  34128 
L  Paelo  (Oct.)  26292 
Alfred   Strombeck  (Ren.) 
2417 

Wm.  E.  Spangler  28222 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  DEPOSITED 

244     I.  Matilsky  34926 

WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  CANCELLED 

172     A.  H.  McCormick  29187 


63     C.  G.  Duggan  (Oct.)  23054 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED 

2    Antonio  Liosi  19165  244 


N.  Cirina  (Oct.)  34597 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  DEPOSITED 

63    J.  J.  Duggan    (Oct.)   7099  232     E.  R.  Novak  17762  197 


O.  F.  Ferris  9284 
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SUSPENSIONS  FOR  WORKING  UNFAIR 

87    J.  L.  Swavely  23915  87    J.  P.  Bosold  15225  109    E.  C.  Calhoun  21432 

87    W.  Deininger  15231  109    D.  B.  Mann  10518 


FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 


109 

E. 

A. 

Calhoun  14288,  $50.00 

319 

P.  D.  Eckerd  34470,  $100.00 

74 

R. 

A. 

Brady  4358,  $25.00 

109 

E. 

A. 

Calhoun  14288,  $5.00 

42 

Elmer  Wendt  18619,  $50.00 

74 

R. 

A. 

Brady  4358,  $25.00 

109 

D. 

B. 

Mann  10518,  $15.00 

42 
100 

Elmer  Wendt  18619,  $5.00 
A.  Hofstra  8567,  $50.00 

66 

H. 

D. 

Kelly  34714,  $50.00 

109 

D. 

B. 

Mann  10518,  $5.00 

68 

A.  C.  Boyden  20329,  $100.00 

66 

John 

McDonough  28433, 

2 

Chas. 

Anthony  35520,  $100.00 

68 

Clem  Brown  10325,  $100.00 

$50.00 

398 

A. 

A. 

Hogsett  24027,  $25.00 

394 

S.  0.  Johnston  34797,  $25.00 

144 

G. 

F. 

Koster  26704,  $75.00 

398 

J. 

E. 

Woody  29419,  $25.00 

173 

J.  M.  DeVoe  31151,  $12.50 

144 

A. 

J. 

Lopez  16685,  $75.00 

398 

M. 

F. 

White  35809,  $25.00 

30 

E.  D.  Beackley  29208,  $100.00 

5 

S. 

H. 

Muskett  15822,  $11.00 

398 

A. 

H. 

Ax  35965,  S25.00 

87 

J.  P.  Bosold  15225,  $25.00 

5 

w 

E 

Fritz  22143.  $11.00 

398 

J. 

C. 

Ax  30427,  $25.00 

87 

Wm.  Deininger  15231,  $25.00 

5 

A. 

H. 

Lacelle  27043,  $11.00 

398 

H. 

E. 

Dickey  36028,  $25.00 

87 

J.  L.  Swavely  23915,  $25.00 

5 

L. 

R. 

Eiden  27061.  $11.00 

398 

E. 

R. 

Miller  36040,  $25.00 

87 

C.  E.  Smith  23058,  $50.00 

14 

E. 

E. 

Perkins  31155.  $25.00 

250 

C. 

S. 

Sutton  10256,  $100.00 

87 

G.  L.  Goodman  23660,  $50.00 

14 

C. 

L. 

Wilson  19371,  $25.00 

250 

Arthur  Sutton  29567,  $100.00 

4 

Hector  Smith  19534,  $45.00 

14 

H. 

S. 

Wing  9401,  $100.00 

250 

J. 

L. 

Baker  28954,  $100.00 

4 

Hector  Smith  19534,  $5.00 

14 

F. 

H. 

Reese  20979,  $25.00 

258 

F. 

0. 

Holtzman  18504,  $50.00 

42 

J.  M.  Lane  32802,  $50.00 

74 

F. 

G. 

Harris  (add'l)  4157, 

.••,19 

F. 

Street  24756,  $75.0(i 

42 

J.  M.  Lane  32802.  $5.00 

$50.00 

From    Name  To 

1     Allan  Young  26361   82 

1  John  Phol  32298   215 

■2     Earl  Jacobs  19850    166 

2  R.  Van  Osdale  32275    166 

5  Rozelle  Stuchell  15671...  24 

5    Mike  Tinley  8463   42 

5    Peter  Pa  jack  21064   9 

5    John  Campbell  29771   211 

5    Al.  Block  28553    24 

5     Grover  DeVoe  7215   24 

5    John  York  32302  211 

8     Elwood  Rau  28000   190 

8     J.  H.  Tatom  33860    27 

10  Ed.  Carroll  28959    1 

11  G.  A.  Brower  17521   484 

11    V.  V.  Hallman  32571    87 

23    Jos.  Macisco  24892   23 

23     R.  E.  Dobson  19493    125 

23    Harvey  Lee  18598   125 

23  Leslie  Gordneer  31689...  125 

23    Geo.  Hopkins  20992   125 

23  T.  J.  Nolan  23140   215 

24  Curtis  Hartsel  282    24 

25  Paul  Doppler  35214   72 

25    E.  E.  Hockman  25442    72 

25    John   Otis    16097    72 

25  Wm.    Sloan   2454    85 

26  J.  C.  Moreland  14822....  238 
26     W.  F.  Harris  22848    172 

26  W.  S.  Chicketane  5002... 435 

27  H.  C.  Little  32118   55 

27     H.  C.  Little  32118   357 

27    L.  C.  Brown  14490   185 

29     F.  T.   Miller  4250   108 

29  H.  R.  Burke  21784    108 

30  Jos.  Agnor  28478   82 

30     H.  H.  Tingley  26879   47 

30  M.  A.  Purdon  29783   47 

31  Leo  Crepeau  29521   79 

33  M.  A.  Ferrence  30322    28 

34  H.  Wm.  Kerwin  27969...  24 

39     X.  F.  Wilson  14889    42 

42    H.  A.  Ramsey  23386   435 

42     G.  W.  Hallett  19910   81 

42     Alex  Wat?on   15138   88 

42    N.  F.  Wilson  14889    39 

42     ByTon  Gill  13428    215 

44     John  Doll   10902   18 

James  Graham  19696....  18 

Ray  Dishion   17356   18 

Fred.  Evans  1364    308 

.\.  P.  Do-.  :     '  l:  !  .  ,  .  ,  215 


TRANSFERS 


From    Name  To 

46  A.  G.  Bellefontaine  6284..  42 

46     H.  Egglinger  6232    67 

46     E.  Egglinger  30139    67 

46    James  Lambie  24410    67 

46    F.  P.  Murray  23115   67 

46    H.  G.  Reed  21871   79 

\      46    C.  B.  Reed  15607    52 

46     F.  N.  Coffey  17469    353 

i       46     John  Stevens  21995    102 

46    J.  W.  Walker  15137   62 

I       47     G.  E.  Plock  5326    1 

I       47     Al.   Haas   22534    1 

53  John  Wissheier  20938....  346 

53     Elmer  Mars  33266   346 

53     C.  B.  Connor  19113  108 

53  J.  J.  Duffy  33138  108 

54  M.  T.  Reeves  23871  305 

55  H.  C.  Little  32118   27 

55  .Perry  Hamilton  32954.  ...  378 

57    L.  B.  Scudder  25105  166 

57     E.  A.  Shiffer  25097    166 

62     E.  F.  McKnight  18445    482 

62     J.  C.  Putfark   35607   62 

62     D.  L.  Evans   20926    364 

62     E.  L.  Mateer  23262    364 

62    C.  R.  Nicholas  4985   211 

62     Porter  Nicholas  8389  171 

62     R.  W.  Hindman  32829   484 

62     J.   V.   Henry   22891    484 

62     J.  B.  Putfark  1466    62 

62  E.  W.  Putfark  1462    62 

63  J.  T.  Duggan  35578    11 

63     J.  G.  Duggan  30150   11 

65     Geo.   Liddle  10488    88 

65  M.  H.  Mathieseon  24203..  434 

65  Tom.  Humphrey  34064...  278 

65     C.  Rosenstock  35542   278 

65     O.  W.  Olson  28237    278 

65    P.  A.  Peterson   28408   278 

65  C.  LeTourneau   24719.... 278 

I      65  R.  Malakowski   31411....  278 

65     Wm.  Welsh  6970    434 

I      66    Wm.   Quig  11906   53 

j      68     F.  M.  Cannon  25950    48 

1      72    Theo.  Stafford  23789    215 

;      72     G.  G.  Wight  31508    359 

I      72    James  Carey  5618    359 

I      72     W.  B.  Hurder  29451    215 

I      72    J.  M.  Claffey  32584   215 

I      72    .1    K.  .""'leerin  20242   215 

79     .1      ■    "/riiser   13829   72 

1      VJ  ,nnors  34874    215 


From    Name  To 

73    Geo.  Stroup   17529   27 

'       73     J.  C.  Miller  17083    14 

I      73    Roy  Walker  8364   14 

73  D.  W.  Clark  34257    36 

I       74  C.  S.  Henderson  12795... 296 

74  J.  E.  Riney  22520   296 

74     G.  W.  Moline  26727    296 

74    L.  H.  Gander  19126   14 

74    A.  J.  Carlson  29426   483 

I      74    G.  C.  Wagner  19881   215 

I      74    Geo.  Hughes  24030    29S 

I      74    Alex  Turner  16746    298 

74     H.  Sweeney  18371   298 

74     F.  E.  Smith  26273    14 

74    W.  H.  Layton  20583    39 

74    J.  P.  Peterson  8563    113 

78    Chas.  Kane  8623    125 

78     Mose  Furness  8980    125 

78  Hobart  McConnell  34717..  142 

81    Jas.  McCann  35695   5 

88    L.  Berry  14267   65 

88  A.  R.  McGowan  30534....  65 

88     G.   Liddle   10488   65 

88  Martin  Earhart  11004....  434 

88    A.   L.   Collins   6873    302 

88    Connie  Wallen   26028    302 

100    A.  O.  Girard  33783    286 

102    J.  H.  Burns  8382   215 

109    H.  S.  Hyberger  21033   208 

109    F.  C.  Barnes  30862   208 

111     G.  E.  Borst  15430   114 

120  H.  L.  Barber  Jr.  28593...  215 

120  T.  R.  Spargenberg  30135.  .  14 

120     C.  A.  Conley  33563    14 

120    Gerold  Palmer  16201    32 

120    A.  F.  Fenzel  23838   32 

125     R.  E.  Dobson  19493   23 

132    James  Lester  26428   21 

132    Robt.  Florence  27973   21 

132  Frank  Van  Riper  34907.. 113 

136    L.   Hofner  15459   328 

140     D.  R.  Bundy  24762    238 

143    Abe.   Hofstra   8408   162 

151     John   Barnoff  30016   166 

151    James  English  5699   166 

151    Frank  Reese  20979    14 

151    E.  H.  Farmer  25437    52 

155     J.  A.  McPeak  12604   104 

155    R.  E.  Moore  7587  104 

i     155     T.  R.  McPeak  24759    104 

I     155    E.  Merkle  28426   104 

155    Walter  Turner  5967   104 
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From    Name  To 

155     Sandy  Smith  16131  104 

364     L.  S.  White  23399    464 

158  H.  C.  Schutzman  25553..  115 

161  A.  A.  Scott  8882   136 

162  C.  A.  Smalley  13877    67 

162     G.   Basile  28650    308 

166     E.  L.  Johanceii  27762    215 

166     Roy   Bruffey   12138    482 

166     L.  B.  Scudder  25105   57 

166     E.  A.  Shiffer  25097    57 

171    W.  S.  Limes  5423   1 

171  Harry  Limes  29428   1 

172  L.  L.  Fisher  7538   65 

172     R.  A.  Smith  13044    42 

185     L.  C.  Brown  14490    27 

190     Fred.  DeGray  9199   483 

190     Wm.   Anderson   5278    483 

190  F.   R.   Mitchell   14646.... 435 

192     C.  S.  Ettinger  5482   114 

192  E.   T.   Mccarty   19798....  36 

197     Earl  Saunders  27862   222 

197     Al.  Enga  26834    222 

197     R.  W.  Muse  13895    42 

197  W.  A.  Chambless  26342.. 484 

197     H.  J.  Karius  24814    4 

208  R.  B.  Pritchard  22834.  ...  65 

208     A.  L.  Calhoun  15776    109 

208    T.  C.  Barnes  30862    109 

208     H.  S.  Hyberger  21033    109 

210     E.  R.  Grubb  18111  298 

215    James  M.  Carey  5618   72 

215     G.  J.  Gebhart  20347    72 

215     J.  W.  Ultch  16415   72 

215     H.  L.  Connors  34874    72 

215    T.  C.  Stafford  23789    72 

215  G.  F.   Hallswroth  5599...  72 

215  Henry  Boudreau  Jr.  29598.78 

215  (}.  J.  Boudreau  24803....  78 

215    James  Claffey  701   72 

215  Leonard  Alogna  22019. . . .215 

215     J.   H.   Curtis  29689    71 

215    Jos.    Richards   22335   215 

222     Al.   Enga   26834    484 


From    Name  To 

222    Earl  Saunders  27862    484 

222  C.  D.  Harrington  27316..  122 

224     I.  F.  Chapin   7167    301 

224     C.  E.  Morgan  13396    301 

228    Paul  Bynum  33798   238 

228  C.  F.  Frazier  18579   357 

229  L.  A.  Welch  17512    357 

230  T.   E.   Ritter  14846   140 

230    B.  B.  Lindsey  9224  238 

230  P.  W.  McCarson  33281... 238 

234     L.  K.   Mallow  30169    484 

234  C.  W.  Patterson  34537...  63 

234     A.  T.  Person  25972    63 

234    L.  E.  Tanner   31141   11 

234     H.  B.  Dalton  20131    364 

234    W.  E.  Summers  30541   484 

234    J.  E.  Dalton  35014    364 

234  H.  E.  Campbell  36138....  62 

234  J.   J.  Williams   33322.    ..  234 

234    W.  P.  Smart  29072    419 

234    Eddie  Floyd   20898    419 

234  F.  E.  Youngblood  16624..  419 

244    Jack  Spiegal  26074    308 

244  Arthur  Luitwiler  15935...  100 

244     J.  A.  Breslin  18308    108 

246     C.  N.  Stafford  757   72 

254    S.  F.  Dunning  21393   359 

262  J.  H.  Skinger  18273    345 

263  R.  A.  Parker  29101   76 

279    Jim  Higbee  33405    27 

279     S.  F.  Miller  2670    27 

298     A.  J.  Stoll  20419    1 

301     I.  F.  Chapin  7167    224 

301     C.  E.  Morgan  13396    224 

301     M.  Smith  33354    435 

301     Chester  Smith   33370   435 

308  Jos.   Badolato    28630   33 

309  L.  Le  Chine  16183   14 

309  Dan.  McKerrocker  28756..  429 

309     Geo.  Beatty  21836    76 

311     B.  B.  Barkwill  24112    424 

328    J.  J.  Beard  25417    42 

328    W.  G.  Everly  14249    48 


From    Name  To 

336  G.  B.  McClellan  22079...  197 

358     W.  G.  Moore  29911   76 

364     E.  L.  Mateer  23262   62 

364     R.  E.  Cooper  26752    62 

364    A.  M.  Orr  20624    484 

364    E.  R.  Jones  17171  238 

364     Geo.  Dudley  18874   62 

364    Calvin  Rader  24024   407 

386    John  Dunn  27084   125 

386     J.  C.  Norris  28054    392 

386     W.  J.  Costine  28659    14 

386    W.  R.  Watkins  21476    215 

392  Fillmore  Zellers  20306...  4 

392  Richard  Duggan  33807...  4 

394    Al.  Rydelius  29559   42 

406  A.  L.   Pierce  10019  345 

407  A.  M.  Orr  20624   364 

407    L.  S.   White  23399    364 

413     R.  E.  VanNess  34549   23 

413     J.  P.  Fronger  34204    23 

413  Dominick  Perrillo  31234..  23 

423     John  Hebert  31008   315 

423     James  Regan  29247   315 

423    Louis  Maheux  17276    315 

423    Wm.  Gillespie  4093    315 

423     J.  A.  Jacobs  35694   97 

429     J.  D.  Novinger  24022    14 

434    Hicks  Lewis   13570    42 

479     Luke  Carney  783   72 

482    R.  E.  Cooper  26752    364 

482    Jos.  Pocetti  36088   364 

482    Jas.  Silvius  32913    364 

482    Ira  Hoffer  13322    364 

482    Eli  Duhaine  17029   364 

482     F.  D.  Orebaugh  24740  252 

482     D.  B.  Allen  7132   62 

482    R.  A.  Sealey  29048   62 

482     C.  W.  Smith  1054   1 

482    C.  M.  Riser  22879    1 

484  W.  E.  Summers  30541...  234 

484     L.  K.   Mallow  30169    234 


CRIME  IS  A  DOMESTIC  PROBLEM 


'pHE  latest  report  of  the  Wickersham  Commission 
has  killed  and  buried  the  cherished  legend  that 
our  frightful  crime  record  in  this  country  is  made  by 
wicked  aliens,  who  come  to  the  land  of  liberty  to 
rob  and  slay.  On  the  contrary,  figures  show  that 
foreigners  in  this  country  commit  fewer  crimes,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  than  our  own  native 
whites. 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  for  example,  in  1929, 
out  of  every  million  native  whites,  3,467  were  arrest- 
ed for  felonies  of  all  sorts;  out  of  every  million  for- 
eign-born residents,  2,078  were  arrested.  Seventy 
natives  per  million  were  arrested  for  homicide,  and 
59  foreigners;  104  natives  were  "pinched"  for  rob- 
bery to  72  foreigners. 

Burglary  is  an  overwhelmingly  American  trade; 
550  natives  per  million  being  arrested  for  this  of- 
fense, to  165  per  million  of  alien  born.  Our  whole 
crime  situation  is  shown  to  be  a  domestic  problem, 
whose  cause  and  cure  both  must  be  sought  at  home. 

An  earlier  Wickersham  report  reveals  with  equal 
clearness  what  the  crime  cure  is  not.  The  Commis- 
sion stated  that  the  brutal,  lawless,  vicious  "third 


degree"  is  in  use  by  police  forces  all  over  the  land — 
and  every  police  reporter  knows  this  to  be  true.  De- 
fenders of  this  torture  say  it  is  "necessary  to  re- 
press crime" — but  crime  is  not  repressed. 

Every  gang  that  disgraces  and  terrorizes  our  cities 
today  has  grown  up  with  the  third  degree. 

We  cannot  lay  our  crime  record  to  the  foreigner, 
and  we  cannot  cure  it  with  the  rubber  hose  and  the 
blackjack.  We  must  try  to  abolish  the  economic 
and  social  causes  that  breed  crime;  and  about  the 
chief  of  these,  there  is  no  mystery  whatsoever. 

Every  social  worker  knows  that  if  a  boy  keeps  out 
of  trouble  with  the  law  until  he  is  20,  he  is  not  likely 
to  get  tangled  thereafter. 

If  Amei'ica  wishes  to  check  the  "crime  wave,"  it 
is  clear  that  the  first  step  must  be  economic  fair  play 
and  security.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  crime 
bill,  according  to  this  same  Wickersham  Commission, 
is  costing  us  over  $3,000,000  a  day,  it  behooves  us  to 
get  busy. 

 0  

Many  manufacturers  do  not  advertise  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  demand  advertised  products. 
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MONEY 


REMITTED  TO 
TRANSFER 


LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

Local 

Account  of 

97 

$  4.58 

145 

C.  A.  Hart  16785 

97 

4.58 

145 

T.  W.  Webber  31984 

97 

4.14 

145 

H.  R.  Waller  31828 

97 

2.00 

423 

J.  A.  Jacobs  3  5694 

4.80 

234 

Fred.  Wilson  22830 

172 

4.50 

252 

L.  J.  Walters  22650 

172 

14.50 

42 

E.  E.  Smith  1798 

76 

2.00 

309 

G.  W.  Beatty  21836 

8  7S 

2.00 

55 

P.  M.  Hamilton  32954 

8  7  8 

2.00 

62 

P.  M.  Hamilton  32  954 

4 

2.00 

309 

S.  B.  Diehl  3  3828 

24 

4.00 

5 

C.  D.  McGregor  5902 

113 

2.00 

190 

L.  P.  White  34895 

113 

2.00 

190 

A.  L.  White  34896 

113 

2.00 

190 

W.  F.  Utz  31415 

113 

8.50 

74 

J.  P.  Peterson  8563 

81 

14.00 

140 

R.  H.  Jones  33280 

81 

5.00 

5 

J.  L.  McCann  35695 

36 

21.00 

73 

D.  W.  Clark  34257 

435 

5.00 

301 

M.  S.  Smith  33354 

435 

5.00 

301 

F.  A.  Ludlow  8396 

435 

4.00 

42 

H.  A.  Ramsey  23386 

31 

100.00 

2  5 

Homer  Green  7849 

31 

6.00 

79 

Homer  Green  7849 

39 

8.50 

74 

V.  H.  Lay ton  20583 

72 

3.00 

25 

E.  E.  Hockman  25442 

72 

3.00 

2  5 

P.  Etoppler  35214 

72 

2.00 

215 

T.  C.  Stafford  23789 

72 

4.00 

215 

G.  F.  Hallsworth  5599 

72 

6.00 

479 

Luke  Carney  783 

357 

5.00 

228 

C.  F.  Frazier  18579 

482 

27.00 

140 

R.  A.  Sealey  29048 

27 

3.00 

185 

L.  C.  Brown  14490 

78 

6.00 

215 

G.  J.  Boudreau  24803 

78 

6.00 

215 

H.  J.  Boudreau  29598 

232 

2.25 

111 

T.  J.  Novak  28581 

48 

2.50 

328 

F.  W.  Cressy  24492 

295 

4.00 

2 

August  SchoU  5217 

483 

1.00 

190 

Wm.  Anderson  5278 

136 

2.00 

161 

A.  A.  Scott  8882 

88 

7.75 

74 

W.  E.  Kirschner  23292 

62 

4.00 

482 

D.  B.  Allen  7132 

62 

8.00 

230 

G.  G.  Dudley  1887  4 

74 

2.00 

429 

C.  Baldwin  24754 

24 

4.50 

34 

H.  R.  Kerwin  27969 

24 

7.00 

W.  J.  Hudson  34369 

88 

5.00 

.42 

A.  Watsou  15138 

88 

.50 

42 

M.  H.  Matthiesen  24203 

302 

5.00 

88 

Connie  Wallen  26028 

143 

1.25 

212 

J.  A.   McHenry  33822 

67 

4.00 

46 

H.  C.  Lewis  13245 

382 

4.00 

53 

C.  E.  Miller  32290 

9 

13.00 

46 

G.  E.  McDonald  14  616 

9 

3.00 

26 

L.  S.  Dean  4604 

315 

10.00 

423 

J.  J.  Hebert  31008 

315 

10.00 

423 

J.  A.  Regan  29247 

315 

2.00 

423 

J.  L.  Maheux  17276 

11 

1.60 

234 

L.  E.  Tanner  31141 

100 

5.00 

244 

James  Hamilton  32357 

42 

4.00 

5 

M.  L.  Tinley  8463 

42 

8.00 

5 

M.  L.  Tinley  8463 

42 

2.50 

32  8 

J.  J.  Beard  25417 

42 

3.00 

197 

R.  W.  Muse  13895 

42 

2.50 

394 

A.  A.  Rydelius  2559 

42 

10.00 

379 

E.  C.  Weston  2PT57 

346 

4.00 

53 

John  Wissheier  20938 

346 

21.00 

53 

E.  G.  Mars  S'^'^'iG 

75 

8.00 

9 

L.  J.  Sisselbe;  " 2f  W9 

224 

2.50 

301 

I.  F.  Chapin  7167 

238 

228 

P.  Bynum  33738 

238 

3!oo 

26 

J.  C.  Moreland  14822 

238 

6.00 

230 

P.  W.  McCarson  33281 

238 

6.00 

230 

B.  B.  Lind.say  9224 

4.00 

308 

J.  Badolato  28630 

113 

3.00 

197 

James  Kerwin  9432 

140 

8.50 

4  35 

W.  D.  Hall  12611 

62 

6.00 

46 

J.  W.  Walker  15137 

?.  R  } 

'  (to 

D.  I>.  Evans  20926 

Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

42 

18.00 

379 

L. 

G.  Cottrell  18431 

42 

2.50 

353 

L. 

G.  Cottrell  18431 

John  Tighe  15255 

24 

5.00 

5 

G. 

C.  DeVoe  7  215 

114 

2.50 

192 

C. 

S.  Ettinger  5482 

5 

16.50 

446 

G. 

M.  Spiller  24592 

296 

49.00 

254 

S. 

F.  Dunning  21393 

296 

2.00 

78 

E. 

Hassett  33250 

46 

75.00 

74 

F. 

Stevens  11773 

296 

20.00 

479 

C. 

J.  De  Conte  2970  9 

464 

6.00 

26 

L. 

S.  White  23399 

COMPANY  STORES  GOUGE  KENTUCKY  COAL 
MINERS 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — "Inhuman  practices  on  the  part 
of  non-union  coal  operators  in  western  Kentucky 
which  have  been  in  effect  for  months  are  being  con- 
tinued and  give  promise  of  extending  into  the  win- 
ter," declares  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal,  the 
official  publication  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America. 

"What  chance  the  poor  miner  will  have  in  cold 
weather,  with  his  small  vegetable  garden  a  thing 
of  the  past,  rests  entirely  on  the  coal  operators. 

"Heading  the  list  of  indignities  heaped  upon  the 
miner's  head  is  the  infamous  company  store,  the 
festering  sore  on  the  body  of  greed  and  avarice  en- 
couraged and  supported  by  the  penny-wise-and- 
pound-foolish  coal  companies. 

"The  Pluck-Me  store  is  not  a  myth  in  western 
Kentucky.  It  is  so  real  that  a  large  part  of  the 
miner's  trouble  rests  upon  its  doorstep.  After  forc- 
ing the  miner  to  work  long  hours  under  the  worst 
conditions  possible,  stealing  from  him  by  short- 
weighing  the  coal  he  digs,  paying  him  as  low  as  15 
cents  a  ton  for  his  labor,  the  coal  company  then 
wallops  him  again  at  the  company  store,  where  he 
is  forced  to  trade  because  he  has  no  money  to  buy 
at  an  independent  store. 

"A  survey  of  prices  charged  at  company  stores 
and  compared  with  prices  at  independent  places 
shows  an  overcharge  of  from  10  to  65  per  cent  which 
the  miner  is  compelled  to  pay  if  he  desires  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together  and  ward  off  starvation  from 
his  wife  and  children." 


Naming  the  Mine 

When  it  came  to  the  naming  of  the  new  mine,  the 
prospector's  wife  said: 

"Will  you  name  it  after  me,  dear?" 

"Yes,  darling,  I  will,"  said  the  prospector. 
I'll  name  it  in  your  honor." 

And  from  that  day  to  this,  gentlemen,  one  of  the 
richest  gold  mines  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Da- 
kota has  been  known  as  the  Holy  TeiTor. 


'Yes, 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ORGANIZED  DIXJEMBER  15,  1899 
Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department 


OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General  President— Wm.  J.  McSorley,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland.  O. 

First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore,  2510  No.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Third  Vice  President — C.  J.  Hag.gerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fourth  Vice  President — Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fifth  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnight,  211  Louise  Ann  Ave.,  Monroe,  La. 

Sixth  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  6  and  439.  Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Bewick  Ave.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Buckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2,  24,  28,  30,  47,  71,  126.  171,  213,  275.  350,  395  and  443. 
Chas.   J.   Case,   Room   302,   Este   Bldg.,    128   E.   7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  65,  81,  83,  88,  109,  122,  144,  172,  252,  260,  268,  278,  300, 
302,  353,  379,  398,  411,  440,  460  and  474.    J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  120,  166  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  in 
affiliated  cities.    A.  Dinsmore,  456  Cedar  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Central  Nev*r  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14,  52,  57,  151,  392.  Meets  1  o'clock,  1st  Sunday 
of  month.  Labor  Temple,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Henry  Warren,  239  Chapman  Place,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345,  406  and  455.  Meets  1st  Wednesday  of  each 
month,  517  E.  8th  St.,  Ft.  LauderdaQe,  Fla.    Carl  M.  Haefner,  General  Delivery,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  65,  88,  109,  122,  144,  243,  268,  278,.  302  and  411. 
Meets  first  Sunday  of  month,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20,  36,  64,  74,  103,  110.  114,  121,  135,  192,  197, 

202,  209,  222,  :i36,  37S  and  446.     Geo.  T.  Moore,   2.^)10  N.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago.  111. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84.  Meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities.  J.  D.  Mel- 
dahl,  1824  E.  10th  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Lone  Star  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  140,  224,  230,  364  and  424.    W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box 

203,  Waco,  Texas. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31,  72,  79,  90,  96,  99,  123,  139,  142,  246  and 
254.     Meets   quarterly,   47   Hanover  St.,   Boston,   Mass.    John  P.  Cook,  47  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64,  73,  and  259.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month, 
Fifth  St.  at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.    Chas.  T.  Webster,  2108  Yale  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29,  66,  67,  85,  102,  106,  116,  143,  162,  173,  250.  346 
and  382.    Meets  2d  Sunday,  81  Academy  St.,  Newark,  N.  J     F.  A.  Fetridge,  Gen.  Del.,  New  Providence,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54,  380  and  414.     W.  A.  Himstreet,  414  Labor  Temple,  Portland, 

Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  81,  172,  252,  260,  353.  398,  440,  442  and  460. 
Meets  l8t  Saturday  of  each  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles.  L.  W.  Miller,  1024  Salt  Lake  St., 
Long  Beach.  Calif. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104.  138.  141.  155,  220  and  282.  Meets  quarterly.  A.  M. 
Sherwood,  3911  Ashworth  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y.,  L.  I.  D.  C,  composed  of  Locals  38,  46,  100,  244  and  308.  Meets  2d  Tuesday 
each  month  at  Teutonia  Hall,  154  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Jack  Spiegel,  82  A  Parkway  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

Westerly  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32,  51  and  309.  Meets  last  Sat.  each  month  alter- 
nately in  affiliated  cities.     Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1  5,  33,  76,  80,  174,  210,  263,  298  and  358.  Meets  4th 
Sunday.  1901  5th  Ave.    J.  H.  Duty.  1901  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Charter  and  Outfit  $15  00  Book  of  Apprentice  Indentures  %  .50 

Charter    2.00  Manual   50 

Seal    4.50  Due  Stamps,  per  100  15 

Labels,  per  50  35  Rolled  Gold  Lapel  Button  50 

Official  Letter  Heads,  per  pad  70  Adjustable  Dating  Stamp  50 

Official  Envelopes,  per  100    1.00  Ink  Pad  25 

Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed  Envelopes,  per  doz  25  Transfers,  per  pad  50 

Membership  Book,  Small    1.00  Statements  of  Indebtedness  pad  35 

Membership  Book,  Clasp    1.25  Arrearage  Notices,  per  pad  50 

Report  Sheets,  per  doz  40  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     100  pages   3.75 

Short  Form  Reports,  per  doz  60  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     150  pages   4.75 

Book  of  Withdrawal  Cards  60  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     200  pages   5.75 

Secretary  Order  Book  35  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     300  pages   7.00 

Secretary  Receipt  Book  35  Fin.  Sec  Ledger,     400  pages   8.50 

Triplicate  Receipt  Book   35  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     500  pages   12.50 

Working  Peimits,  per  book  35  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     600  pages   14.25 

Membership  Application  Blanks,  per  doz  25  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     700  pages   20.00 

Treasurer  Cash  Book   1.00  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     800  pages   23.00 

Book  Solicitor  Certificates   50  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     900  pages   25.00 

Book  Contractor  Certificates  50  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1000  pages   27.50 

Constitution   15  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1500  pages   38.00 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LAST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


1  Columbus,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  E.  Chest- 

nut St.,  Room  425.  J.  Warren  Limes,  1901  Aberdeen 
Ave.    Phone  Kenmore  0522-R. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Meets  Mon.,   8   p.   m.,  Plasterers' 

Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.  Tel.  PRos.  0508.  Floyd  Noble,  Sec, 
Plasterers'  Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave. 

4  Scranton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Room  210 

Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave-  and  Linden  St.  C.  F. 
Hartman,  1032  Pittston  Ave. 

5  Detroit,  Mich. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at  3111 

Elmwood  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m. 
Owen  Stone,  4457  17th  St. 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m., 

Manhattan  Hall,  1702  ^2  4th  Ave.  Garner  Martin, 
707  Joseph  St. 

8  Des  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 

sembly Hall,  216  Locust  St.  O.  E.  Simpson,  1351 
Tiffin  St. 

9  Washington,  D.  C. — Meets  Mon.,  721  Sixth  St.,  N.  W. 

Timothy  A.  Hill,  228  11th  St.,  N.  E.    Phone.  L-848. 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 

808-10  Walnut  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 
Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.,  308  A  East  Clarence  St.  Phone, 
Locust  1956.  Chas.  Duerr.  Cor.  Sec.  3343  N.  20th 
St.    Gust  Miels,  Fin.  Sec,  3566  N.  19th  St. 

11  Norfolk,  Va. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Eagles'    Home,  630 

Botetourt  St.  H.  J.  Miller,  348  W.  12th  St.  Tel., 
25129. 

12  Duluth,  Minn. — Meets  3d  and  4th  Fri..  Lab.  Tem., 

119  W.  2d  St.    J.  D.  Meldahl,  1824  E.  10th  St. 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Meets  Mon.,  42  Exchange  St.  Chas. 

H.  Carey,  Jr.,  110  Millbank  St.  Phone,  Genesee 
661 3-M. 

15  New  Castle.  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Secy's  res. 

H.  W.  Uber,  R.  D.  2,  Box  604.  Phone,  (Bell) 
5299. 

18  Louisville,   Ky. — Meets    2d   and    4th   Wed.,    644  So. 

Shelby  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed.  Geo.  Kettler,  1331 
Winter  Ave. 

19  Joliet,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Schoette's  Hall,  127 

E.  Jefferson  St.  L.  F.  Buell,  106  Knox  PI.  Tel.  1625-R. 

20  Springfield,  111. — Meets   1st  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,   6  E. 

Washington  St.  Albert  Carter,  334  So.  Wesley  Ave., 
R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone,  Cap.  1818. 

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.. 

5th  and  Edmond  St.  Wm.  G.  Green,  612  Mount 
Mora. 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Meets    let    and    3d    Thurs.,  847 

Main  St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.  Arthur  Myers,  237 
Brewster  St.    Phone,  5-7280. 

24  Toledo,  Ohio. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Mon..  Kapp's  Hall, 

3d  flr.,  413  Summit  St.  L.  A.  Moffitt,  1738  Macom- 
b«r  St.    Phone  Forest  4499-W. 

25  Springfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St.    L.  A.  Moquin,  B.  A., 

140  Orchard  St.    Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec,  47  Mason  St. 

Phone,  4-6020. 
2  6  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

516  W.  California  Ave.    Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  7:30 

p.  m.    O.  Jones.  1612  W.  32d  St. 
27  Kansas   City,   Mo. — Meets    Ist   and    3d   Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  14th  St.  and  Woodland.    Ex.  Bd.  meets  every 

Fri.  5  to  6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.    Elwood  E*h«,  3021 

Elmwood  Ave.    Phone,  Linwood  3085. 
Voungstown,  Ohio- — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m., 

il7Mi  W.  Federal  St.    Phone,  94934  Auto.    A.  W. 

Butts,  28  S.  Whitney  Ave.    Phone,  Auto  74987. 


29  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.— Meets  Hon.,  4  N.  Florida  Ave. 

Bus.  Agt's  office,  2424  Atlantic  Ave.  Phone,  Marine 
4601.  Hours  8  to  9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy,  206  No. 
First  St.,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Hdqts., 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat.,  10  a.  m.  Ora  A.  Kress,  801  E.  5th  St.  Home 
Phone,  Garfield  2584- J. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.,  Caledonia 

Bldg..  189  High  St.  .\lfrert  Paille.  712  Chicope.r 
St.,  Williamsett,  Mass.    Tel.,  6893-R. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall, 

246  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St. 
Tel.  Bidwell  5428-W. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumb- 

ers' Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00 
p.  m.  Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg., 
1901  5th  Ave.    Phone,  Atlantic  8487. 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Federation  Hall, 

120  W.  Berry  St.    W.  G.  Davis,  451  Boltz  St.  Plione 
Harrison  37521. 
?.6  Peoria,   111. — Meets   1st  Wed.,   Room   4,  Lab.  Tem.. 
Jackson  and  Jefferson  Sts.  Chas.  Wyre,  916  Starr  St. 

38  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. — Meets 
every  Fri.,  8:30  p.  m.,  K.  of  C.  Bldg.,  Mineola,  L.  I. 
N.  Y.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  2d  Fri.  of  mo.  Emil  P.  Luc, 
15  Amherst  St.,  Williston  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Phone, 
Garden  City  9735. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Room  7, 

3d  floor,  18  W.  Market  St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128 
E.  North  St.    Tel.,  Irvington  6855. 

40  Anderson.  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues..  918  Main 

St..  Plumbers'  Hall.  Chas.  Morehead,  E.  10th  St. 
R.  R.  4. 

42  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  540  Maple 

Ave.  Earl  Clyde,  B.  A.,  4104  Clayton  Ave.  Tel. 
O.  L.  6027.  R.  A.  Jones,  Sec,  1735  W.  39th  St. 
Tel.,  V.  E.  5147. 

43  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  B.  Taylor,  2527  Alden  St. 
4  4  Evansville,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  8th 
and  Main  Sts.     Joseph    Kercher,    Wemberg  Ave., 
R.  R.  8. 

4  6  New  York  City. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Bohemian 
Natl.  Hall,  321  E.  73d  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  1st  and  3d 
Fri.  Sec.  at  hall  daily  8  to  4:30,  except  Thurs.  Wal- 
ter Matthews,  321  E.  73d  St.  Tel.,  Butterfield  8-7109. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  1228  Walnut  St.  W.  A.  Lane,  Sec,  3920  Tap- 
pan  Ave.    Geo.  A.  Cordon,  B.  A.,  465  Warner  St. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  R.  6. 

Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.    W.  T.  Davld- 
.son,  323  Adelaid  St. 
4  9  Pueblo,  Colo. — Meets  Ist  Mon.,  Room  5,  Lab.  Tem.. 
Victoria  and  Union  Ave.    T.  A.  Dunlap.  1202  Brown 
Ave. 

51  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  B.  T. 

Hall.  2108  Main  St.    H.  E.  Whitmire.  2474  Wil- 
low Ave. 

52  Utica,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.    Frank  F.  Per- 

cacciante,  1466  Nye  Ave.    Phone,  Dial  24768. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Balis  Hall, 

1614  Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 
Balis  Hall.  1614  Ridge  Ave.  James  Leyden.  Fin.  Sec, 
2013  E.  Loney  St.  Walter  S.  Hurst,  B.  A.,  Res., 
2260  No.  12th  St.  Phone,  Columbia  5899.  Office. 
Room  508  Fox  Bldg.,  16  Market  St.  Phone,  Spruce 
4945. 
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54  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  8  p.  m.  Ex. 

Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7  p.  m.  W.  A.  Himstreet, 
414  Labor  Temple. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. — Meets  3d  Men.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Memphis 

Lab.  Tem.,  565  Beale  St.  E.  W.  Brinkmeyer,  1084 
Kney  St. 

57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Tues.  of  mo.,  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  53  State  St.,  Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St. 

62  New  Orleans,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  before  local 
7:30  p.  m.,  2d  and  4th  Wed.  A.  G.  Siegel,  3135 
Milan  St. 

63  Richmond,  Va. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  J.  Duggan,  Tap- 
panock  Highway,  Box  173,  Ellerson,  Va. 

6  4  East  St.  Louis,  HI. — Meets  3d  Wed.,  B.  T.  Hall,  5th 

St.  at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  M.  J.  Gray,  106  S. 
Second  St.,  Belleville,  111. 

65  San    Francisco,    Calif.  —  Meets    1st    and    3d  Fri., 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex. 
Bd.  meets  every  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  Walter 
L.  Fox,  Sec,  2347  20th  Ave.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  B.  A.. 
49  Julian  Ave.    Phone,  Underbill  9189. 

66  Trenton,  K  J. — Meets  Thurs.  evening,  cor.  Lab.  Ly- 

ceum, 151  Mercer  St.  Chris  Beckmann,  308  Hewitt 
Ave.,  Deutzville,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

Bldg.,  538  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and  4th  Tues. 
P.  W.  Mullane,  300  Van  Nostrand  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Club,  1031  17th  St.  S.  A.  O'Day,  R.  2,  Box  168, 
Edgewater,  Colo. 

70  Terra  Haute,  Ind. — Meets  2d   and    4th    Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  5'.h  and  Walnut  St.  C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  No. 
14th  St..  R.  R.  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m.,  35  So. 

Howard  St.  F.  E.  Bedor,  294  W.  Exchange  St.  Phone, 
Blackstone  2303. 

7  2  Boston.  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  47  Hanover 

St.  Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Wed.  M.  John  English, 
Sec,  16  Glenside  Ave.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Tel. 
Jamaica  2265.  John  P.  Cook,  B.  A.,  Res.  Tel.  Arling- 
ton 4217-W.  Office,  47  Hanover  St.  Tel.  Capitol 
54CJ. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Meets  Thurs.,  8  p.  m..  Unity  Hall, 

Page  Ave.  and  Grand.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  9:30  a.  m. 
to  12  noon.  Chas.  T.  Webster,  Fin.  Sec,  2108  Yale 
Ave.    H.  J.  Hagen,  B.  A.,  4005  Lexington  Ave. 

74  Chicago,  lll.-  -Meets  Fri.,  Lathers'  Hall,  731  So.  West- 

ern Ave.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.,  7  p.  m.  Edward  Menard. 
Fin.  Sec,  731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.,  West  2372-3. 
Frank  A.  Wilke,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  5222  Liano  Ave. 

75  Baltimore,  Md.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Gayette  The- 

atre Bldg.,  Bait,  and  Holiday  Sts.  Wm.  E.  Penning- 
ton, 2514  E.  Federal  St. 

76  Sharon,  Pa. — Meets    2d    Tues.,    79    West    State  St. 

T.  H.  Bradley,  290  Sharpsville  Ave. 

77  Everett,  Wash. — Meets  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  Lom- 

bard Ave.    Fred.  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem., 

97  Park  St.    \.  E.  Boudreau,  172  Tower  Ave. 

79  Worcester,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

62  Madison  St.,  Hall  No.  6.  W.  J.  Gagner,  50  Can- 
terbury St. 

80  Charleroi,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  New  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall  at  5th  and  Washington  Ave.  Ellis  R. 
Stickle,  R.  D.  2,  Perryopolis,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

46  -E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mobray,  3851  Blanche  St. 
Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 


82  South  Bend,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Cen.  Lab. 

Hall,  315  So.  Michigan  St.  B.  F.  Mitchell,  919  E. 
Madison  St.     Phone.  2-8212. 

83  Fresno,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  534  Chestnut  Ave. 

R.  E.  Linderstrand,  534  Chestnut  Ave.  Phone,  2-4366. 

84  Superior,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Hall.    Ed.  Lund. 

1908  Lamborn  Ave. 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Insti- 

tute, 955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon., 
S  p.  m.    John  B.  McGarry,  753  Ogden  St. 

87  Reading,  Pa. — Meets    1st  and    3d   Tues.,   87  Orioles 

Bldg.,  South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker,  235  Sterley 
St.,  Shillington,  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Calif. — Meets  Mon.,  Castle  Hall,  12th  and 

Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.  eve.,  same  place.  Henry 
Weisenhaus,  398  60th  St.    Phone,  Piedmont  6736-J. 

90  Lawrence,  Mass. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  Bldg.  Tr.  Hall, 
Concord  St.  Alexander  Adams,  21  Kirk  St.,  Methuen, 
Mass. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon-,  Fraternal 
Hall,  3051/2  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder,  S-511 
Haven  St.    Phone.  Lakeview  0863. 

96  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Room  8,  Berman  Blk., 

Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis  Rd.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth 89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont.  Canada. — Meets  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  167 

Church  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Al- 
bert Dearlove,  26  Cloverdalo  Rd.     Phone,  Ju  8967. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.  nights.  520 
Washington  St.,  Labor  Tem.  F.  W.  Richardson,  care 
of  Lynn  Bldg.  Trades  Council,  Labor  Temple,  520 
Washington  St. 

100  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs. 
Ex.  i3d.  meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  27  Mt.  Vernon 
Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  David  Christie,  52  Alder 
St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.    Phone,  4013-W. 

102  Newark,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4tli  Mon.,  Union  Lab. 

Hall,  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Mon.  Wm. 
Hutchinson,  B.  A.,  49  Cedar  Ave.,  Phone,  Market 
2-6918.  John  J.  Vohden,  Jr.,  Sec,  2026  Kay  Ave., 
Union,  N.  J.     Phone,  Unionvillu  2-0979. 

103  Chicago   Heights,   111. — Meets   Ist   Mon.,  Trades  and 

Labor  Hall,  1617  Vincennes  Ave.  G.  F.  Michael,  223 
W.  16th  Place.    Phone,  C.  H.  6  60-R. 

104  Seattle,  Wash. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab  Tem.,  Room  318.  R. 

A.  Burke,  Lab.  Tem. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Grand 

Rapids  Labor  Temple  Assoc.,  415  Ottawa  Ave.,  N.  W. 
R.  E.  Vanderhoff,  1159  Third  St. 

106  Plainfield,  N.  J. — Meets   1st   and   3d   Tues.,  Trades 

Council  Hall,  Front  St.  H.  Swartz,  11  New  Walnut 
St.,  North  Plainfield,  N.  J.    Phone,  Pld.  6-3256. 

107  Hammond,    Ind. — Meets    2d    Tues.,    Hammond  Lab- 

Tem.,  Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.  V.  A.  Winkley,  6403 
Jefferson  Ave.     Hammond  5926-M. 

108  Wilmington,  Del. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Columbus 

Hall,  3rd  and  Walnut  Sts.  Neal  A.  Breslin,  1409 
Oak  St.    Phone,  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento,  Calif.— Meets  2d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tt<.m.,  8th  and 

I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hessinger,  Fin.  Sec,  3324  35th  St. 
Ed.  Sands,  Rec.  Sec,  1003  G  St. 

110  Kankakee,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  p.  m..  Odd 

Fellows  Hall,  Chicago  and  Court  Sts.  Frank  Erzin- 
ger,  R.  No.  2. 

111  Madison,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  309  W. 

Johnston  St.    Jerome  B.  White,  727  Clark  St. 

113  Sioux  Citv,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  910  Pierce 

St.    W.  C.  Kearns,  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rockford,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall. 

114  So.  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst,  344  King  St. 

115  Cedar   Rapids,    la. — Meets    2d   and    4th    Wed..  Lab. 

Tem.,  90  1st  Ave.    T.  A.  Parson.  526  3d  St.,  S.  W. 
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116  Passaic,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  167  Jefferson  St.,  corner  Hover  Ave.  Nicholas 
Hallahan,  83  Hope  Ave. 

120  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Labor 

Temple,  cor.  Clinton  and  Liberty  Sts.  Louis  Beverly, 
17  Marshall  Ave.    Phone  2-1045. 

121  Aurora,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  E. 

Main  St.    A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  246  1/2  Main 

St.    C.  H.  Cody,  109  Pine  St.    Phone,  1959-W. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  26,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  Centre  St.    John  Carr,  132  Lawrence  St. 

125  Waterbury,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  44  Scovill  St.  Fred  Duphiney,  637  Water- 
town  Ave. 

126  Canton,  Ohio. — Meets  Mon.,  117  McCurdy  Bldg.  Wm. 

Watterson,  Sec.  P.  T.,  1425  Piper  Ct.,  N.  W.  Tel., 
25645. 

131  Saginaw,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Bricklayers' 

Hall,  3d  floor,  cor.  Genesee  and  Park  Ave.  A.  A. 
Baumler,  250  Hermansan  St.    Phone  23885. 

132  Topeka,  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Phone, 
31490. 

134  Jackson,  Mich. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 

Theatre,  230  E.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner, 
2012  Le  Roy  St. 

135  Harrisburg,    111. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Mon.,  Midoalf 

Bldg.    Paul  Parks,  628  W.  Church  St. 

136  Omaha,  Neb. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.     Ex.  Bd-,  7 

p.  m..  Wed.,  Musicians'  Hall,  bet.  15th  and  16th  Sts. 
on  Capitol  Ave.    M.  H.  Plotts,  2706  Fowler  Ave. 

138  Olympia,  Wash. — Meet.s   1st   Fri..   Lab.  Tem.     E.  L. 

Smith,  1104  Jefferson  St.     Phone,  1558-J. 

139  Fall  River.  Mass. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  Cascade  Bldg.,  So. 

Main  St.     Alderic  Bernier,  40  Albion  St. 

140  Dallas,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 

F.  E.  Bundy,  801  N.  Beckley  Ave. 

141  Bellingham,   Wash. — Meets   1st  Tues.     Roy  Brown, 

2315  Queen  St. 

142  Waltham,  Mass. — Meets   1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m., 

Hibernian  Hall,  Main  St.  Michael  Mooney,  27  Lib- 
erty St. 

143  Paterson,   N.    J. — Meets   1st   and    3d   Thurs.,  Malta 

Hall,  Ward  St.  Jacob  Klepper,  Fin.  Sec,  658  21st 
Ave. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. — Meets  2q  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

72  No.  Second  St.  R.  A.  Judson,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Ballard  4516-J. 

145  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs., 

New  Lab.  Tem  ,  Catherine  St.  near  Gore.  Forest  A. 
Wesley,  229  Gibson  Ave. 

147  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. — Meets    2d   and   4th  Mon., 

Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.  E.  E.  Lee,  266  Hartford  Ave., 
West  Kildonan,  Winnipeg. 

148  Shamokln,  Pa. — Meets  last  Thurs.  of  mo.,  19  No.  6th 

St.    G.  E.  Shoop.  19  N.  6th  St. 

151  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 
John  Conway,  309  E.  Taylor  St. 

154  Lawton,  Okla. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  1010  I  Ave.     C.  P. 

foung,  1010  I  Ave. 

155  Tacoma,  Wash. — Meets  every  Tues.,  8  p.  m..  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  10121/2  So.  Tacoma  Ave.    C.  J.  Lantz,  502 
9th  St.  S.  W.,  Puyallup,  Wash. 
158  Dubuque,  Iowa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpen- 
ters' Hall,  9th  and  Locust  St.    Dennis  McGrath,  815 
Main  St. 

:  Lincoln,  Neb. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem. 
C.  IT.  Judah,  5166  Starr  St.    Tel.,  M  1606. 


162  Hackensack,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  36  Ber- 
gen St.  G.  E.  Barber,  124  Prospect  PI.,  Rutherford. 
N.  J. 

165  La  Porte,  Ind. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Labor  Hall  at  Madison 

and  Lincoln  Way.    H.  T.  Lange,  112  "A"  St.- 

166  Albany,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem-, 

Beaver  St.  Harold  Hay,  Sec,  471  Central  Ave. 
Phone  Dial  2-8321. 

168  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Horn 
Bldg.,  261  So.  Main  St.  Paul  A.  Farber,  173  Par- 
rish  St. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  German  Club 

House,  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  D.  A.  Miller,  1319  W. 
19th  St. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif.— Meets  2d  and   4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  1231  Locust  St.    R.  L.  Smith,  431  Dawson  Ave. 

173  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  271  High  St.  Julius  Martinusen,  Rec 
Sec,  Box  103,  Fords,  N.  J.  Tel.,  Perth  Amboy 
963-W.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B.  A.,  Box  301,  Fords, 
N.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  332-W. 

174  New  Kensington,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Beigle 

Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Reimer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel.,  1978-M. 

176  Pittsfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Electricians' 
Hall,  No.  Union  Bldg.,  311  North  St.  F.  M.  Olsted, 
940  Holmes  Rd.    Phone  1932-W.K. 

185  Wichita,  Kan. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m., 
Lab.  Tem.    K.  R.  King,  1236  Bitting  Ave. 

190  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  614 
First  Ave.  No.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  614 
First  Ave.,  No.  Tel.  Ge.  2452.  Walter  Frank,  3544 
44th  Ave.,  So. 

192  Galesburg,  111. — Meets  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  52  N. 
Prairie  St.    O.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks  St. 

197  Rock  Island,  111.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Indus- 
trial Home,  21st  and  3d  Ave.  R.  A.  Hendrickson, 
1629  10th  St.,  Moline,  111. 

202  Champaign,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Hall,  333  N.  Tremont  St.  Wm.  F.  Betz,  106  No. 
Pair  Ave.    Phone,  2242. 

203  Springfield,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Thurs.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  315  Vz  Boonville  Ave.  Orie  Miller,  914 
W.  Locust  St.    Phone,  8579. 

205  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri., 
Lab.  Hall.    Harry  Langner,  8534  88th  St. 

207  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 

Holden  Bldg.,  Room  209.  Ex.  Bd.  Sat.,  3  p.  m.  F. 
C.  Macey,  2456  W.  7th  Ave. 

208  Reno,  Nevada. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Musicians'  Hall,  Com- 

mercial and  Chestnut  Sts.  Frank  Mahoney,  9  Water 
St. 

209  La  Salle,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  1325  Peoria  St.,  Peru, 

111.    LeRoy  B.  Liesse,  2507  Fourth  St.,  Peru,  111. 

210  Washington,   Pa. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Wed.,   48  No. 

Main  St.    Jas.  A.  Zook,  427  Houston  St. 

211  Springfield,    Ohio. — Meets    Ist   and    3d    Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  138  W.  High  St.  Thoa.  L.  Russell,  421  W. 
Pleasant  St. 

212  Missoula,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

Z.  H.  Golder,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

213  Newark,  Ohio.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W.  Church  St. 

J.  W.  Kennedy,  115  W.  Church  St. 
215  New  Haven,  Conn. — Meets    3d    Fri.,  Trade  Council 
Hall,  215  Meadow  St.    Edwin  Balliet,  731  Elm  St. 
Tel.,  7-9929. 

217  Williamsport,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  i23  Mul- 
berry St.    F.  E.  Hunt,  423  Mulberry  St. 
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220  Aberdeen,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  E.  First  St.    Frank  Boyd,  2756  Wishkah 

Rd.,  Rt.  1,  Box  324. 

221  Calgary,  Alta.,  Canada — T.  H.  Baird,  105  9th  Ave  , 

N.  W. 

222  Danville,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.    W.  E.  Pey- 

ton, B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  Lincoln  Peter- 
son, 829  E.  Harrison  St. 

224  Houston,   Texas. — Meets    1st  and   3d  Fri.,   Bell  and 

Louisiana  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  intervening  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.    L  F.  Chapin,  709  Archer  St. 

225  Kenosha,  Wis — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Dnnia  Hall, 

1310  63d  St.   Lester  b.  Thompson,  6912  Sheridan  Rd. 

228  Tulsa,  Okia. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  2511  Federal  Di.  T.  L. 
Maddock,  2511  Federal  Dr. 

230  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.    G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

232  Racine,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Union  Hall,  Wiscon- 
sin St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.  H.  M.  Olson,  2603 
Olive  St. 

234  Atlanta,  Ga. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  cor.  Piedmont 
and  Auburn  Aves.    James  A.  Hill,  92  Lucy  St.,  S.E. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m. 
over  Reever's  Army  store.  W.  Gold  Ave.  D.  F. 
Endicott,  421  Va  S.  High  St.    Phone  2562-J. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  427  Orchard  St. 

A.  L.  Fautley,  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif. 

244  Brooklyn — Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  N.  Y. — Meets 

Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Brownsville  Labor  Lyceum,  229  Sack- 
man  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw. 
J.  Anglim,  3402  Ave.  L,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

246  Lowell,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mou.,  Oddfellows'  Bldg., 
.Middlesex  St.  Charles  L.  Chase.  764  Gorham  St. 
Phone,  1674-R. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  5  South 
St.  Jos.  Hope,  6  Sylvan  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tel., 
Summit  6-3947-J. 

252  San  Bernardino,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7 
p.  m-.  Lab.  Tem.  Ex.  Bd.,  12:30  p.  m.,  Sat.,  Lab. 
Tem.  O.  F.  Gregory,  1098  Waterman  Ave.  Phone 
28306. 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass.— Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Chapman 
Bldg.,  Elm  and  Pleasant  Sts.  James  Lord,  328 
Ashley  Blvd. 

258  Billings,  Mont. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Cooks'  and 

Waiters'  Hall.    A.  S.  Kerr,  12  Broadwater. 

259  Granite  City,  111.— Meets  1st  Sat.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Tri  City 

Central  Trades  Council  Hall,  Niedringham  Ave.  and 
State  St.    J.  C.  Alexander,  2406  Adams  St. 

260  San  Diego,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

621  6th  St.    A.  J.  Bennett,  621  Sixth  St. 

26  2  Nashville,  Tenn. — Meets  last  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.,    212    8th    Ave.    No.     W.   E.    Marshall,  5403 

Pennsylvania  Ave. 
263  New  Brighton,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Painters' 

Hall,  W.  Bridgewater.    C.  E.  Skinner,  277  14th  St. 

Ambridge,  Pa. 

268  San  Rafael,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  7  p.  m.,  316  B  St. 
J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Cal.  Tel.. 
Mill  Valley  1045. 

275  Hamilton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.  Sherman 

T.  Clear,  1350  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Hall,  310  Va  W.  4th  St.  Chas.  L.  JoUs,  Route  No.  8. 
Phone,  417t-J. 

278  San  Mateo,  Calif.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Bldg.  Tr. 
Hall.    H.  S.  Gretton,  321  Grand  Blvd.    Phone  6903. 


279  Joplin,  Mo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  6 
Joplin  St.     E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 

281  Boise,  Idabu    -     e-ts  2d  Tues.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem. 

M.  C.  Garrtli.  1?.  I>.  No.  5. 

282  Yakima,  Wash —Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  1J5  E.  "A" 

St.,  Room  6.  Phone,  3825.  F.  W.  Sherbondy.  R.  F. 
D.  4.    Res.,  1401  Q.;eene  Ave.    Tel.,  1653-L. 

286  Stamford,  Conn. — Meets  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall.  Gay 
St.  Harry  G.  Johnson.  Mead's  Point,  Greenwich, 
Conn.    Tel.  Green  2772. 

292  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Room 
26,  Lab.  Tem.,  18  Alderson  St.  E.  V.  Strieker,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  39E. 

295  Erie,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues,  1701  State  St. 

Raymond  G.  Daub,  642  E.  25th  St.    TeL  X  14-413. 

296  Meriden,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Meriden  Bldg.  Tr- 

Council  Hall,  Colony  St.,  8  to  9  p.  m.  Jos.  Andreoni, 
113  Columbia  St.     Phone,  2606. 

298  Uniontown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Fraternal 

Home,  opp.  Court  House.  C.  C.  VVarner,  Upper  Mid- 
dletown.  Pa. 

299  Sheboygan,   Wis. — Meet?   1st  Fri.,  Lab.   Union  Hall, 

632  N.  8th  St.  S.  Jolke,  Fin  Sec,  1718  S.  12th  St. 
Elmer  Haack,  B.  A..  1227  Georgia  Ave. 

300  Bakersfleld,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and    4th    Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  21st  and  I  St.    Day  H.  Johnsen,  R.  6,  Box  180. 

301  San  Antonio,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  W.  Powers,  339  Kayton  Ave. 

302  Vallejo.  Calif.— Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  :il4  Vir- 

ginia St.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
2.  Box  2U40,  Napa.  Calif.  Phone.  738-J,  Napa.  A.  L. 
Lawrence,  B.  A..  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone,  581-J 
Vallejo. 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall, 
cor.  7th  and  Central.  M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave.. 
So. 

308  New  York  City.  N.  Y.— Meets    2d    Wed.      Ex.  Bd. 

every  Mon.,  210  E.  104th  St.  Peo  Monoldi,  1995 
Creston  Ave.,  Apt.  2,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

309  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  ^th  Tues.,  Central 

Labor  Hall,  Frick  Mgee  Bldg..  Washington  St.  Claus 
Ross,  15  Cowden  PI. 

311  Amarillo,  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
Wm.  H.  Gosnell,  R.  3,  Box  596  E. 

313  Columbia.  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  Lab.  Tem., 
North  8th  St.  and  Broadway.  J.  D.  Sims,  Lab.  Tem.. 
No.  8th  St.  and  Broadway. 

315  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Mon- 
ument National,  1182  St.  Lawrence  St.,  Room  11, 
B.  T.  C.  and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  Dominique. 
Frank  J.  Horan,  3460  Berri  St.  Phone,  Harbour 
4497. 

319  Muskegon,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  2  p.  m.. 
Bldg.  Trades  Hall.  Clyde  L.  Brunette,  330  E.  Wal- 
ton Ave. 

326  Little  Rock,  Ark. — Meets  Isl  Wed.,  213  V2  W.  2d  St., 
3d  floor.    F.  H.  Laster,  Apt.  4,  1107  Cumberland  St. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.    Archie  B.  Darling,  Box  1125. 

332  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab. 

Hall,  Courtney  St.     John  B.  White,  Doncaster  Dr., 

Mt.  Tolmie,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
336  Quincy,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem.,  9th 

St.    H.  G.  McClellan,  530  Lind  St. 
3  40  Lexington,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall. 

No.  Broadway.    Gibson  Irvin,  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th   Fri.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Geo.  Anderson,  305  Kossuth  St. 

345  Miami,  Fla. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  1st 

Ave.    A.  W.  Dukes,  31  N.  W.  33d  St. 
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346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  812 
Maine  St.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  Albert  Webster,  Fin. 
Sec,  122  H  St.,  Belmar,  N.  J.  Frank  Walker,  B.  A., 
Eatontown,  N.  J. 

350  Portsmouth,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Carr 
BIdg..  2d  flr.  from  First  National  Bank.  Wm.  D.  Til- 
ton,  2123  7th  St. 

353  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  1537  6th  St.  J.  L. 
Welch,  1914  11th  St.    Phone,  Santa  Monica  22853. 

357  Bartlesville,  Okla. — Meets   1st  Mon.,  Painters'  Hall, 

Wm.  R.  Boyd.,  710  So.  Creek  Ave.    Phone,  2419-W. 

358  Johnstown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Mon.,  Room  5, 

Ruth  Blk.,  Clinton  St.  Geo.  B.  Thomas,  R.  D.  No.  5, 
Box  355.    Phone,  2209-Y. 

359  Providence,  R.  I. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  B.  T.  C.  Hall,  71 

Richmond  St.  Edmund  C.  Kagan,  34  Webb  St., 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

360  London,  Ont.,  Canada — Meets  4th  Thurs.,  Trades  & 

Labor  Hall,  cor.  Dundas  and  Richmond.    Sam  Miller, 
863  Adelaide  St.,  Sub.  P.  O.  No.  11. 
364  Waco,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  each  month, 
7:30  p.  m.,  at  Lab.  Hall,  5th  and  Columbus  Ave. 
W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box  203. 

371  Pocatello,  Idaho. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues..  Lab. 
Tem.    Dewitt  Moffitt,  633  N.  Grant  Ave. 

374  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m. 
Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  30  North 
3d  Ave.    R.  W.  Routt,  Rt.  1,  Box  264. 

378  Marion,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  9  a.  m..  Silver's  Hall, 

114  N.  Market-  Floyd  Borden,  2040  Wall  St.,  Mur- 
physboro.  111.    Tel.,  67. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  7:30 

p.  m..  Hall  No.  3.    Alex  Cook,  2  S.  Salinas  St. 

380  Salem,   Ore. — Meets   1st  Mon.,   Salem  Tr.  and  Lab. 

Council,  455  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock,  1710  Trade 
St.    Phone  2049-J. 

382  Camden,  N.  J. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Fri..  Plasterers' 

Hall.  523  Benson  St.    A.  J.  Campbell,  608  Vine  St. 

383  Flint.  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed-,  Alvord  Bldg.. 

Court  and  Saginaw  St.     A.    G.    Bigelow,    Box  60, 
Grand  Blanc,  Mich. 
386  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  No.  1 
Washington  St.     B.  A.  Barrenger,  886-A  Main  St 
Phone,  331-W. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  508 
Main  St.     Oscar  Brosz,  1017  No.  Webster  Ave. 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m., 
at  Carpenters'  Hall,  112  and  114  Lake  St.  Henry 

Warren,  239  Chapman  PI.     Phone  764-R. 

394  Tucson,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

3  8  W.  Congress  St.  C.  L.  Williams,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Box  210F.    Phone  027R5. 

395  Warren,   Ohio. — Meets   1st  and   3d   Mon.,   31%  N. 

Park  Ave.  J.  A.  Miller.  444  First  St.  Phone.  1855-W. 

398  Glendale,  Calif. — Meets  Fri..  7:30  p.  m.,  Central  Lab. 
Hall,  134%  No.  Maryland  Ave.  J.  A.  Reimer,  2244 
Lavema  Ave.,  Eagle  Rock,  Calif.  Phone,  Cleve. 
62915. 

401  Allentown,  Pa. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 
N.  6th  St.  Harry  Frey.  722%  Whitehall  St.  Phone, 
25576. 

406  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. — Meets  every  Sat.,  517  S.  E.  8th 

St.    H.  E.  Sharp,  517  S.  E.  8th  St. 
t')7  Austin,  Tex. — Ru.ssell  Lemaire,  22t).i  Nueces  St. 
411  Palo  Alto,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Community 

House.    Geo.  E.  Espinosa,  Los  Altos,  Calif. 
413  Norwalk,  Conn. — Meets   1st  Wed.,   Community  Hall, 

Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn.     Chas.  A.  Brown, 

No.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  cor. 
9th  and  Walnut  Ave.  Earle  H.  Johnson,  General 
Delivery. 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.,  3141/2  Sycamore  St.  W.  A.  Mateer,  426 
Church  St.,  Box  1229. 

422  Battle  Creek,  Mich. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  20  W.  Michigan  Ave.  A.  F.  Wood,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  8,  Box  5A.  O.  B.  Crandall,  B.  A.,  106  Wiltshire 
Ave.,  R.  D.  8,  Phone  9072. 

423  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  223  Gloucester  St.  E.  W.  Desjardins,  103 
Nicholas  St. 

424  Abilene,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  Lab.  Tem.,  280  Pine 

St.    E.  A.  Tyler,  Act.  Sec,  P.  0.  Box  1066. 

429  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Union  Hall, 
223  Market  St.  E.  C.  Schlosser,  Shell  and  Poplar 
Sts.,  Box  No.  1,  Progress,  Pa. 

434  Merced,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d    Mon.,    Room  20, 

Shaffer  Bldg.,  17th  St.  Guy  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Box  36,  36  Garard  Ave. 

435  Shreveport,  La. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Painters' 

Hall,  over  Capitol  Theatre,  Milam  St.  W.  T.  Troe- 
gel,  4125  San  Jacinto  St. 

438  Medford,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  N.  Grape  St. 

W.  J.  Roberts,  720  W.  2d  St.    Phone,  1528-J. 

439  Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8 

p.  m.,  3  Ouellette  Ave.  W.  L.  Hall,  1083  Elsmere 
Ave. 

440  Santa  Ana,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  415% 

West  4th  St.  G.  W.  Hunter,  537  Chestnut  St.,  Ana- 
heim, Calif. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  452  Ocean 

View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.  C.  F.  Snyder,  452 
Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif. 

443  Steubenville,  Ohio. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Wed.,  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall,  N.  4th  St.  C.  O.  Howard,  Dresden 
Ave.,  Lincoln  Heights. 

446  Elgin,  111. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Union  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.. 

3d  floor.    E.  Sederstram,  325  Raymond  St. 

449  Visalia,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  209  N.  Fort  St. 
Harry  J.  Starrett,  Rt.  2,  Box  61,  Lemoore,  Calif. 

45  5  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8  p.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.,  Gardenia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo.  E. 
Harbold,  Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

460  Ventura,  Calif. — Meets  2d  Wed.  each  mo.,  705  East 
Maine  St.  B.  W.  Johnson,  823  %  Maine  St.,  Santa 
Paula,  Calif. 

464  Harlingen,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sun..  A.  T.  Sal- 
isbury office,  W.  Harrison  Blvd.  Lloyd  McNeil,  R. 
No.  1,  1222  W.  Harrison  Blvd. 

474  Santa  Maria,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  8  p-  m.. 
Eagles'  Hall,  Broadway  at  Chapel  St.  H.  R.  Reed, 
310  W.  Fesler  St.    Phone,  531-W. 

478  Wenatchee,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Farmers' 

Union  Hall,  Wenatchee  Ave.  F.  L.  Presnell,  526  No. 
Wenatchee  Ave.    Tel.,  258  Red. 

479  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Colum- 

bia Firemen's  Hall.  Geo.  Boudreau,  19  Highland 
Ave.,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

481  Winona,  Minn. — Meets  2d  Mon.  at  Eureka  Hall,  4th 

and  Center  Sts.  S.  C.  Hemshrot,  Res.,  201  10th  St., 
S.  E.,  Rochester,  Minn.  Mail  address,  P.  O.  Box  66, 
Rochester,  Minn. 

482  Monroe,  La. — Meets  Sun.,  9  a.  m..  Carpenters'  Hall, 

107  So.  Grand.    Geo.  W.  Forkey,  524  So.  Grand  St. 

483  St.  Paul,  Minn. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  301  Pub- 

lic Safety  Bldg.,  10th  and  Union  Sts.  Phone,  Gar- 
field 5862.  Arthur  A.  Nyberg,  301  Public  Safety 
Bldg.     Res.,  873  E.  Rose  St.     Phone.  Tower  6740. 

484  Tuscaloosa.  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  .  22d  Ave. 

and  11th  St.    Joseph  W.  Gast,  619  19th  St. 


COLORADO  INDUSTRIAL  BOARD  URGES 
MINERS  TO  ORGANIZE 

Denver,  Colo. — In  a  sharp  attack  on  wage  cut- 
ting, which  it  denounces  as  a  "serious  mistake,"  the 
Colorado  Industrial  Commission  urges  coal  miners 
to  organize. 

"Unions  are  as  much  the  product  of  modern  in- 
dustrial life  as  the  corporation,"  the  commission 
said. 

The  commission's  criticism  of  wage  slashing  fol- 
lowed a  four  months'  investigation  of  conditions  in 
Colorado  coal  mines. 

"We  regret,"  the  commission  said,  "employers 
thought  it  necessary  to  reduce  wages  at  a  time  of 
widespread  unemployment.  We  believe  it  to  be  a 
serious  mistake  when  we  are  suffering  the  most 
serious  industrial  and  financial  panic  in  history. 

"It  is  our  opinion  employers  should  have  followed 
the  advice  of  the  President  and  his  advisors  to  main- 
tain wages. 

"Prosperity  would  return  much  sooner  if  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
President." 

The  commission  advised  the  employers  not  to  let 
foremen,  superintendents  or  other  officials  circu- 
late petitions  such  as  the  waiver  of  30-day  notice, 
among  the  workers. 

"It  looks  too  much  like  intimidation,"  the  commis- 
sion remarked. 

 o  : — 

KEEP  YOUR  GRIT 
Hang  on!  Cling  on!  No  matter  what  they  say; 
Push  on!  Sing  on!  Things  will  come  your  way. 
Sitting  down  and  whining  never  helps  a  bit; 
Best  way  to  get  there  is  by  keeping  up  your  grit. 
Don't  give  up  hoping  when  the  ship  goes  down. 
Grab  a  spar  or  something — just  refuse  to  drown. 
Don't  think  you're  dying  just  because  you're  hit, 
Smile  in  face  of  danger  and  hang  to  your  grit. 
Folds  die  too  easy — they  sort  of  fade  away ; 
Make  a  little  error,  and  give  up  in  dismay. 
Kind  of  man  that's  needed  is  the  man  of  ready  wit, 
To  laugh  at  pain  and  trouble  and  keep  his  grit. 

— Dr.  Thomas  Edwin  Eldridge. 

 o  

By  patronizing  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling 
a  moral  obligation. 


PIONEER  LIFE 

Once  upon  a  time  man  went  to  get  ready  to  go 
to  town,  he  got  his  gun  and  his  food,  and  his  clothes, 
and  went  out  to  get  his  hours,  and  he  got  his  satell 
and  satelled  his  hours,  and  saed  good  By  to  his  wief 
and  started  of. 

he  saw  a  deer  he  started  to  shoot  it  But  ]\Iised  it. 

and  wen  he  got  to  town  he  got  his  groceries  and 
started  Back  home. 

he  saw  a  rabbet  and  shot  the  rabbet  and  took  it 
home  and  lived  happy  ever  after. 

The  Other  Jewel 

Tough  luck,  old  man.  I  heard  all  about  the  break- 
ing off  of  your  engagement  to  Pearl.  What  was  the 
trouble,  George — the  diamond?" 

"No,"  sighed  George.  "The  diamond  was  all  right." 

"Then  was  it  Pearl's  fault?"  asked  his  friend. 

"No,"  said  George  glumly. 

"Neither  Pearl  nor  diamond?" 

"Naw,"  said  George  with  disgust,  "it  was  the 
mother-of-pearl!" 

 _  o — •  

Literacy  Test 

The  very  new  motorist  drove  right  on  past  a  sign 
which  said,  "Stop." 

"Can't  you  read?"  the  policeman  called  after  him. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  motorist,  "but  I  can't  stop." 
— Outspan. 


¥ Matthews  Oil  Quenched  Hardened  Concrete 
Nail — For  corner  beads,  metal  lath,  carpet 
strip,  door  bucks,  etc.  Matthews  Nail  will 
v/  drive  anywhere  and  will  not  break  or  bend 
yJI  — sharp  point — reinforced  head — sizes  V2" 
V       to  11/4". 

soft  Galvanized 

basic  -wire  made  especially  for  tying  metal  lath — 18 
gauge  and  straightened  and  cut  28".  Clean — well 
tied  bundles — no  burrs — every  wire  perfect. 

WM.  J.  MATTHEWS 

Established  June  7,  1907 

215  Union  Park  Court,  Chicago,  111. 

Complete  Line  of  Metal  Products  for  Metal  Lathing 


Has  unlimited  adaptability  as  a  bench  or  hand  tool.  Capacity  of  stock  throat 
%"  by  IVj".  Weight  12  pounds.  Fully  guaranteed.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
fied. Write  for  circular.  Immediate  delivery  by  parcel  post.  2%  discount  for 
cash  with  order.    Orders  without  cash  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

Price  Delivered— C.  S.  A.,  East  of  Kockieg,  $21.00;  Rocky  Moontains  and  West, 
$21.75;    Foreign    Sliipments,    $20.50;    Basif    at  Detroit. 

ADVANCE  PATTERN  &  PRODUCTION  CO. 

1645-49    Temple    Avenue  Detroit,  Mich. 
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his  new  Hi -Test  insulating  lath 
makes  it  easier  to  do  good  jobs 


SINCE  the  United  States  Gypsum 
Company  introduced  the  new  Red 
I  op  Insulating  Lath ,  lathers  everywhere 
tell  how  it  permits  them  to  do  better 
jobs,  with  less  effort,  without  waste. 

Red  Top  Insulating  Lath  is  different 
from  other  materials.  It's  Hi-Test! 
Possesses  structural  strength  and  rigidity 
far  in  excess  of  usual  requirements.  Hi- 
Test,  too,  in  nail-holding  power,  in  sur- 
face toughness  and  light  weight.  A 
new  type  surface  provides  an  especially 
strong  grip  for  plaster  that  makes  for 
a  smoother,  more  even,  finished  job. 

This  new  Hi-Test  Insu-  TT  T 
lating  Lath  comes  in  large,  ^AV^^ 


light-weight  panels,  18"  x  48".  They 
are  easily  handled  and  easily  nailed  in 
place.  Special  tongue  and  groove  con- 
struction on  the  long  edges  permits  per- 
fect fitting  joints  and  helps  to  hold  the 
edges  in  place  while  nailing.  Thisspecial 
feature  provides  a  tight  interlocked 
joint  which  prevents  heat  leakage.  Also 
provides  a  rigid  base  for  plaster. 

For  general  use,  Red  Top  Insulating 
Lath  is  made  a  full  H"  thick.  Also  made 
^4"  and  1"  thick  for  use  where  more 
insulation  is  needed.  All  three  types  are 
packed  in  bundles  which  protect  the 
lath  and  keep  it  clean  right  up  to 
your  job. 


Before  using  any  insulating  lath,  be  sure 
to  test  the  outstanding  qualities  of  the 
new  Hi-Test  Red  Top  for  yourself. 
Ask  your  USG  dealer  about  it.  Or  mail 
coupon  for  free  sample  today. 


United  States  Gypsum  Company, 
Dept.  4612,  300  W.  Adams  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Please  send  me  free  sample  and  further 
information  on  the  new  Hi-Test  Red 
Top  Insulating  Lath. 

Name.  

Address  

Cily.  Slate  


RED  TOP  INSULATING  LATH 
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"The  Injury  to  One  Is  the  Concern  of  All' 


OFFICIAL      ORGAN       OF  THE 


WOOD.  WIRE  6  HE  ML  MTHER?' 
INTERNflTIOmi  UNION 

VOL.  XXXII  JANUARY.  1932  No.  5  ^ 


Lathers'  Craft  Problem 
and 

Reference  Book 


PRICE  $2.00  Postpaid 

Send  your  order  with  remittance  payable  to 
CRAFT  PROBLEMS  DISTRIBUTOR 
400  5  Lexington  Avenue  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MABK 


Protection  Assured 

W-O-I  CONCRETE  N.^ILS 

(Hardened  For  Concrete) 
Are  the  Original,  tlie  Best  and  the  Only     Pat.  No. 

Patented  Concrete  Nail  16601-12 
TIIKV  (  OST  NO  MORE 

For  Corner  r..;i.K  u  ^  .iz.s  V,",  %"  and  Other  sizes 

for  varions  piiriJo>.  >,  1.  l',  ,  1%".  1%",  2",  2',4",  2%"  and  3". 
Choose  the  nail  appruxinialely  %"  longer  than  thickness  of 
material  used. 

FREE  SAMPLE  WITH  PRICES 

 ^   New     Imp  roved     \V  -0 

--^^^^Sff^^mS^H^     M-i-U(.|ir   I'liii.-li   rnr  st:ir 


W-O-I  Products  Co.  SJii^o.m 


TODD  CUTTING  NIPPERS 


T. 


Sizes   6-8-10-11-12  Inches 
Extra  Heavy  11-13-15  Inches 
For  Sale  by  Leading  Hardware  Dealers 
Manufactured  By 

D.  HOTCHKISS  CO. 


DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


Pay  Your  Dues  Promptly 

Protect  Your  Standing  in  the 
Funeral  Benefit  Fund 


International  law  provides  that  dues  are  due  and  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  in  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  will  be  noted  how  necessary  it  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
be  in  continuous  good  standing.  The  responsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in  good  standing  devolves  upon 
themselves. 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  his  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
matically suspended,  loses  his  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  back  dues  is  debarred  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months 
after  payment. 
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OFFICIAL  ORGAN,  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY  THE 
WOOD,  WIRE  AND  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 


Lathers'  Building,  Detroit  Avenue  at  West  26th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Postoffice. 
"Acceptance  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  for  in  Section  1103,  Act  of  October  3,  1917, 

authorized  September  6,  1921." 
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Decisions  of  the  General  President  and  Executive  Council 


Sec.  109 — All  decisions  of  the  General  President  must  be 
published  in  the  following  issue  of  The  Lather,  together 
with  a  short,  concise  synopsis  of  the  case.  All  decisions  of 
the  Executive  Council  must  be  published  in  the  following 
issue  of  The  Lather,  showing  how  each  member  of  the 
Council  has  voted. 

Jesse  A.  Mann,  Jr.,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  9 

Brother  Mann  appealed  against  the  action  of  Local 
Union  No.  9  in  placing  against  him  a  fine  of  $25.00 
on  the  charge  of  discriminating  against  a  fellow- 
member  on  the  job  by  allegedly  making  statements 
that  were  detrimental  to  that  brother.  The  General 
President,  after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evi- 
dence, submitted  by  both  sides,  found  the  appellant 
not  guilty  of  the  charge  and  therefore  ordered  the 
fine  remitted. 

 0  

J.  V.  Henry,  No.  22891,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  62 

Brother  Henry  appealed  against  the  charge  that 
was  made  against  him  by  Local  Union  No.  62  of  ab- 
sconding with  the  payroll  of  the  members  of  that 
local  union,  he  being  the  lathing  contractor  on  the 
job  on  which  this  controversy  arose.  The  General 
President,  after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evi- 
dence presented  by  both  sides,  as  well  as  the  report 
of  investigation  that  he  ordered  made  and  after  be- 
ing informed  that  Local  Union  No.  62  had  exonerated 
this  brother  of  the  charges  he  then  also  exonerated 
this  brother  from  blame  in  this  case. 

 o  

A.  P.  Fisher,  No.  26353.  vs.  Local  Union  No.  73 
Brother  Fisher  appealed  against  the  action  of  Lo- 
cal Union  No.  73  in  placing  against  him  a  fine  of 
$100.00  on  the  charge  of  working  unfair.  The  Gen- 
eral President,  after  carefully  considering  all  of  the 
evidence  submitted  by  both  sides,  found  the  appel- 
lant guilty  of  the  charge  upon  which  he  was  fined, 
and  he  therefore  sustained  the  action  of  the  local 


union;  however,  believing  the  penalty  excessive,  he 
ordered  it  reduced  to  the  sum  of  $50.00. 

 o  

A.  G.  Larson,  No.  22508,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  74 
Brother  Larson  appealed  against  the  action  of  Lo- 
cal Union  No.  74  in  placing  against  him  a  fine  of 
$15.00  on  the  alleged  violation  of  sections  34  and  55 
of  that  local  union's  laws.  The  General  President, 
after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence  as  pre- 
sented by  both  sides,  found  the  appellant  guilty,  and 
he  therefore  sustained  the  action  of  Local  Union  No. 
74  in  this  matter. 

 0  

\\  ilUam  Lougheed,  No.  12900,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  97 

Solicitor  Lougheed  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  97  in  placing  against  him  an  assess- 
ment of  $100.00  on  the  charge  of  hiring  men  below 
the  established  scale  of  wages.  The  General  Presi- 
dent, after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence 
submitted  by  both  sides,  found  the  accused  guilty  of 
the  charge  upon  which  he  was  penalized,  and  his 
decision  therefore  sustained  the  action  of  Local 

Union  No.  97.   o  

O.  L.  Aanes,  No.  25503,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  258 

Brother  Aanes  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  No.  258  in  placing  against  him  a  fine  of  $50.00 
on  the  alleged  violation  of  Section  1,  Art.  VII,  and 
Sec.  1,  Art.  XI  of  the  local  union's  constitution  and 
by-laws.  The  General  President,  after  carefully 
considering  all  of  the  evidence  presented  by  both 
sides,  found  the  appellant  guilty  of  the  charges  pre- 
ferred, and  he  therefore  sustained  the  action  of  the 

local  union.   o  

.John  L.  Burns,  34225;  Robt.  Sarti,  33732;  Frederick 
Gross,  25997,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  162 

Brothers  Burns,  Sarti  and  Gross  appealed  against 
the  action  of  Local  Union  No.  162  in  placing  against 
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them  a  fine  of  $50.00  each,  the  first  two  being  fined 
on  the  charge  of  violating  Section  27  of  the  local 
union's  by-laws  and  the  last-named  brother  on  the 
same  violation  and  on  the  charge  of  contracting 
without  a  card;  Brothers  Bums  and  Sarti  being 
fined  for  continuing  to  work  for  Brother  Gross 
after  being  ordered  to  refrain  from  so  doing  by  the 
local  union.  The  General  President,  after  carefully 
considering  all  of  the  evidence  presented  by  both 
sides,  found  the  appellants  not  guilty  of  the  violation 
of  any  of  the  laws  of  Local  Union  No.  162  or  of  the 
International  Union,  and  he  therefore  remitted  the 
fines  imposed. 

 o  

Local   Union   No.    162    vs.    Decision   of  General 
President  in  Case  of  J.  L.  Bums,  34225;  Robt. 
Sarti.  33732,  and  Frederick  Gross,  25997 
Local  Union  No.  162,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
decision  of  the  General  President  in  this  case,  ap- 
pealed to  the  International  Executive  Council  which 
body,  after  receiving  a  copy  of  all  of  the  evidence 
submitted  to  the  General  President,  sustained  the 
decision  of  the  General  President.    Their  vote  was 
as  follows: 

To  Sustain  the  Decision  of  the  General  President — 

Second  Vice  President  Wm.  J.  Murphy,  Third  Vice 
President  C.  J.  Haggerty,  Fourth  Vice  President  Jo- 
seph H.  Duty,  Fifth  Vice  President  Edw.  F.  Mc- 
Knight  and  Sixth  Vice  President  M.  F.  Nealon.  First 
Vice  President  Moore  also  voted  to  sustain  the  de- 
cision of  the  General  President  in  the  cases  of  broth- 
ers Robert  Sarti,  No.  33732  and  John  L.  Burns,  No. 
.34225,  but  in  the  case  of  Frederick  Gross,  No.  25997, 
he  sustained  the  appeal  of  Local  Union  No.  162,  be- 
lieving this  brother  guilty  of  the  charge  and  there- 
fore not  worthy  of  any  consideration  on  his  appeal. 

 o  

TRUSCON  COMPANY  EXPANDS 

The  Truscon  Steel  Company  has  recently  taken 
over  the  Berger  Manufacturing  Company,  Building 
Products  Division,  at  Canton,  Ohio,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  it  as  Berger  Building  Products  Di- 
vision of  the  Truscon  Steel  Company,  continuing 
with  Berger's  present  policies  and  retaining  on  their 
staff  their  present  selling  organization. 

The  Berger  Products  Division  has  enjoyed  a  wide 
field  of  operation  throughout  the  United  States  and 
in  export  fields  and  has  manufactured  a  line  of  pro- 
ducts similar  to  those  of  the  Truscon  Steel  Com- 
pany. 


Mention  this  publication  as  well  tis  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 


CHARGES  ARE  MADE  POSTOFFICE  DEPART- 
MENT  DESTROYING  JOBS 

"At  a  time  when  the  whole  world  is  in  eco- 
nomic difficulties  because  of  lack  of  jobs,  First 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  Coleman  aggravates 
the  situation  within  the  Postal  Sei-vice  by  trying  to 
institute  further  economies  to  make  jobs  scarcer," 
declares  Thomas  F.  Flaherty,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  in  an 
editorial  in  the  Union  Postal  Clerk  criticizing  an 
order  of  Coleman's  to  spread  the  work  day  to  eight 
hours  within  ten,  which  deprives  the  substitutes  of 
work  opportunities, 

"By  rearranging  the  hours  and  speeding  up  still 
faster  a  work  machine  already  geared  to  a  rapid 
pace,"  Flaherty  continues,  "Mr.  Coleman  has  brought 
distress  and  want  into  many  homes.  He  has  shoved 
backward  into  late  night  hours  many  veteran  clerks 
who  are  justly  entitled  to  better  treatment,  and  he 
has  taken  away  from  many  substitutes  an  opportun- 
ity to  earn  a  living.  All  of  this  in  the  sacred  name  of 
economy !" 

To  bring  official  condemnation  to  the  job-destroy- 
ing policy  of  Coleman,  the  editorial  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  from  the  remedies  for  unemploy- 
ment recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment Plans  and  Suggestions  of  the  President's  Or- 
ganization on  Unemployment  ReUef: 

"It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  this  committee 
that  we  have  arrived  at  a  phase  of  our  industrial 
progress  where  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  a  new  atti- 
tude toward  work  itself.  The  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide work  for  every  willing,  able  citizen  must  carry 
with  it  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  available 
work  is  distributed  with  attention  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation." 

Editor  Flaherty  concludes  with  the  charge  that 
Mr.  Coleman  is  not  applying  the  policy  of  work  dis- 
tribution recommended  by  the  President's  Organi- 
zation.  He  says: 

"It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Coleman's  idea  of  hav- 
ing the  regular  employes  neglect  their  usual  routine 
tasks — or  hurriedly  perform  them — in  order  to  be 
available  for  substitutes'  work  during  the  rush  hours, 
is  in  shai-p  conflict  with  the  judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent Committee, 

"How  in  common  sense  can  the  President  expect 
the  general  public  or  private  employers  to  take  his 
unemployment  remedies  seriously  when  his  postal 
administrators  are  flaunting  them  so  flagrantly? 
More  things  than  charity  might  well  begin  at  home. 
It  is  disappointing  that  the  Government's  largest 
civil  establishment,  the  Postal  Service,  should  set 
such  a  bad  example." 
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NOTICE  TO  ALL  MEMBERS 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  have  to  inform 
the  brothers  that  one  of  the  banks  in  Cleveland  in 
which  we  kept  our  International  Funds,  known  as 
"The  Standard  Trust  Bank,"  has  closed  its  doors 
and  requests  the  State  Banking  Department  to  take 
over  the  liquidating  of  its  assets. 

The  closing  of  this  bank  not  alone  has  hit  our  In- 
ternational, but  nearly  all  of  the  Trade  Unions  in 
Cleveland.  But  luckily  for  us,  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  have  all  of  these  funds  covered  by  an  in- 
surance with  a  bonding  company,  so  we  will  not  be 
at  any  loss,  but  our  funds  in  that  bank  will  be  tied 
up  for  a  while  awaiting  the  adjustment  of  same  by 
our  bonding  company. 

Fraternally  yours, 

TERRY  FORD, 
General  Secretary-Treasurer. 
 o  

E.  L.  Benedict,  Vice  President,  National  Steel 
Fabric  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of 
Steeltex  and  National  Reinforcing  for  concrete  and 
plastic  materials,  has  announced  the  following  ap- 
pointments, effective  January  1,  1932: 

D.  B.  Dugan,  District  Manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
office  at  607  Richfield  Bldg.,  555  So.  Flower  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Telephone  Michigan  9671,  and 
H.  M.  Wilson,  District  Manager  of  the  Chicago  office 
at  1118  Straus  Bldg.,  Chicago.  111.  Telephone  Harri- 
son 4280. 

 o  

They  were  discussing  dogs,  and  the  tales  were  be- 
coming "pretty  tall"  when  one  of  the  group  took 
the  lead. 

"Smith,"  he  said,  "had  a  most  intelligent  re- 
triever. One  night  Smith's  house  caught  fire.  All 
was  instant  confusion.  Old  Smith  and  wife  flew  for 
the  children  and  bundled  out  with  them  in  quick 
order.  Alas,  one  of  them  had  been  left  behind. 
But  up  jumped  the  dog,  rushed  into  the  house,  and 
soon  reappeared  with  the  missing  child.  Every  one 
was  saved;  but  Rover  dashed  through  the  flames 
again. 

"What  did  the  dog  want?  No  one  knew.  Pres- 
ently the  noble  animal  reappeared  scorched  and 
burned  with — what  do  you  think?" 

"Give  it  up,"  cried  the  eager  listeners. 

"With  the  fire  insurance  policy,  wrapped  in  a 
damp  towel,  gentlemen." 

 o  

Reversed  Dining 

"What  makes  you  eat  your  ice  cream  first  and 
your  soup  last?" 

"My  stomach's  upset,  so  I  eat  my  food  back- 
wards." 


LOCAL  UNION  NO.  46  TAKES  CARE  OF  ITS 
UNEMPLOYED 

New  York  City, 

January  6,  1932. 

Mr.  Terry  Ford,  Editor,  THE  LATHER. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother: 

On  Christmas  eve  all  of  the  unemployed  members 
of  Local  Union  No.  46,  who  made  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  our  Local,  were  given  baskets  of  food 
consisting  of  the  following  articles: 
1  Turkey,  average  12  pounds. 
18  Florida  oranges. 
1  Can  cranberry  sauce. 

3  Pounds  mixed  nuts. 

4  Loaves  bread. 
20  Pounds  potatoes. 

1  Pound  coffee. 
1  Pound  tea. 
1  Pound  cocoa. 
1  Pound  rice. 

5  Pounds  sugar. 

1  Package  jello. 

2  Stalks  celery. 

3  Tall  cans  evaporated  milk. 
5  Pounds  mixed  hard  candy. 

2  Pounds  package  bacon,  sliced. 

3  Cans  peas. 

18  Eating  apples. 

1  Can  plum  pudding. 

1  Dozen  eggs. 
10  Pounds  sweet  potatoes. 

5  Pounds  onions. 

1  Pound  butter. 

1  Package  thyme. 

1  Package  sage. 

7  Pound  bag  flour. 

5  Pounds  carrots. 

5  Pounds  turnips. 

5  Pounds  parsnips. 

1  Package  mince  meat. 

In  addition  to  the  unemployed  members,  all  the 
widows  of  former  members  of  Local  Union  No.  46 
were  also  given  a  basket  of  the  same  kind.  In  all 
there  were  930  baskets  distributed  among  the  un- 
employed members  and  widows  of  the  former  mem- 
bers of  Local  Union  No.  46.  The  baskets  cost  $12.00 
each. 

This  donation  was  gratefully  received  by  the  fami- 
lies of  our  unemployed  members,  and  the  local  thinks 
that  it  has  certainly  done  its  duty  towards  the  un- 
employed of  Local  Union  No.  46. 

WALTER  MATTHEWS, 

Secretary. 
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An  Architect  Looks  at  1932 


JN  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  past  twelve  months  have 
been  a  trying  period  for  both  the  architectural 
profession  and  the  construction  industry,  there  has 
been  a  marked  improvement  in  building  design,  Rob- 
ert D.  Kohn,  president  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  points  out.  Architecture,  he  states,  has 
been  freeing  itself  more  and  more  of  retarding  his- 
torical tendencies.  That  is  not  to  imply  that  tradi- 
tion in  building  design  must  be  completely  ignored. 
But  the  shackles  of  the  past  must  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  needs  of  the  present  or  the  fu- 
ture. 

Parallel  to  this  view,  Mr.  Kohn  deplores  the  stu- 
pid "aping  of  pretended  modeniisms." 

"Despite  this  fake  modernism,"  he  declares,  "there 
have  been  distinct  signs  of  progress  in  architectural 
design  and  even  greater  progress  in  public  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  beauty  in  public  places  and  build- 
ings. It  no  longer  is  necessary  to  prove  to  informed 
citizens  that  the  good-looking  city  or  building  is  an 
asset,  not  only  sentimental  but  practical.  If  only 
that  principle  were  accepted  generally  there  would 
be  plenty  of  work  to  do  in  the  transformation  of  our 
American  cities." 

"We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  the  past  year  re- 
garding governmental  architecture,  Mr.  Kohn  con- 
tinues. "Architects  have  been  urged  to  win  for 
public  works  the  skill,  taste  and  technical  methods 
which  have  distinguished  the  great  private  buildings 
of  this  country. 

"They  have  urged  that  governmental  architecture 
should  be  freed  from  the  formalism  of  official  bu- 
reaus. 

"While  architects  in  private  practice  undoubtedly 
are  interested  in  getting  this  work  for  themselves, 
they  urge  a  change  from  bureaucratic  control  pri- 
marily because  of  a  conviction  that  better  architec- 
ture will  result;  designs  more  consistent  with  local 
needs  and  climatic  conditions  will  be  produced. 

"The  building  industry  as  a  whole  has  supported 
the  architects  in  this  contention,  believing  that  if  a 
larger  share  of  this  work  is  in  the  hands  of  archi- 
tects in  private  practice  better  contractors  are  likely 
to  be  employed,  men  who  are  familiar  with  their  lo- 
calities and  men  who  will  have  better  relations  with 
labor  and  a  more  general  knowledge  of  materials. 
The  coming  year  ought  to  show  definite  results  from 
this  agitation." 

As  far  as  general  construction  is  concerned,  Mr. 
Kohn  leaves  it  to  the  prophets  to  say  what  1932  will 
'■nng. 

'I  see  no  great  upturn  for  that  year  even  at  pres- 
-  it  price  levels,"  he  states,  "since  new  buildings 


only  can  be  financed  when  they  show  the  customary 
(or  even  an  extraordinary)  profit  on  investment. 

"Something  might  have  been  accomplished  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  industry  in  1932  had  we  been 
ready  with  a  plan  to  raise  special  relief  funds  for 
secondary  financing  for  low-cost  housing,  slum  re- 
moval and  reconstruction,  and  similar  but  now  im- 
possible ventures  in  betterment. 

"As  it  is,  architects  are  devoting  themselves  to 
keeping  the  wheels  moving,  and  to  make  the  build- 
ing industry  at  unit  actuated  by  a  common  purpose, 
despite  the  diversity  of  its  functions.  Professional 
men  are,  and  must  continue  to  be,  the  leaders  in  this 
movement." 

 0  

CARE  IN  CHOOSING  "PA"  BEST  WAY  TO 
mLLIONS 

Charles  G,  Ross,  Washington  Newspaperman, 
Shows  How  Big  Fortunes  Grow 

In  a  thoughtful,  well-considered  article  on  the 
present  depression,  Charles  G.  Ross,  head  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  St.  Louis  "Post-Dispatch," 
l)rings  together  some  astounding  figures  on  the  con- 
centration of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  families. 

"Here  are  some  figures  which  were  read  into  the 
'Congressional  Record'  in  1926,  when  the  estate  tax 
was  under  debate,"  says  Mr,  Ross. 

"John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr.,  has  given  to  his  chil- 
dren $2,000,000,000.  He  had  in  his  own  right  in 
1924  $500,000,000;  and  John  D.,  Jr.,  has  an  income 
of  $40,000,000  a  year. 

"Bear  in  mind  that  this  was  several  years  ago; 
the  fortunes  named  have  materially  increased  since 
then. 

"The  Pratt  foi^tune,  of  Standard  origin,  grew 
from  $10,000,000  to  over  $300,000,000  in  30  years. 

"The  Harkness  fortune,  also  from  Standard  Oil, 
was  less  than  $50,000,000  when  Stephen  V.  Hark- 
ness died.   It  has  become  more  than  $400,000,000." 

This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  enormous  sums 
have  been  given  to  various  purposes  from  the  Hark- 
ness fortune.   Mr.  Ross  continues: 

"Meyer  Guggenheim  died  in  1905,  leaving  $50,- 
000,000.  He  had  nine  children.  His  estate  increased 
in  20  years  to  a  sum  sufficient,  if  divided,  to  give 
each  of  the  children  more  than  the  original  whole. 

"The  fortune  of  Alexius  duPont  was  $40,000,000. 
It  was  estimated  in  1926  that  the  40  descendants  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  generations  were  each  worth 
more  than  that." 

By  patronising  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling 
a  moral  obligation. 
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NEW  LABOR  LAWS  OF  1931 


jyjORE  than  five  hundred  labor  laws  were  enacted  by 
Congress  and  the  46  states  which  held  legislative 
-sessions  in  1931,  according  to  a  statement  released 
by  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
at  its  national  headquarters  in  New  York  City.  Of 
outstanding  interest  among  these  new  laws,  declares 
the  Association's  report,  are  those  dealing  with  un- 
employment, accident  compensation,  old  age  pen- 
sions, and  labor's  right  to  bargain  collectively. 

Unemployment 

Although  much  of  the  new  legislation  affecting 
unemployment  aims  at  relief  only,  other  laws  re- 
flect a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  more  permanent 
methods.  Such,  for  example,  was  the  Wagner  Act 
adopted  by  Congress  to  provide  for  the  advance 
planning  of  public  works.  Noteworthy  also  was  the 
creation  of  special  investigating  commissions  by 
California,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Tennessee  and  Wisconsin.  Funds  to 
expand  the  Federal  Employment  Service  were  appro- 
priated by  Congress ;  and  Arizona,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  New  Mexico  and  Vermont  made  provision 
for  additional  state  employment  offices.  Experi- 
mental public  employment  offices  were  authorized 
by  Minnesota  and  Pennsylvania.  Arizona,  Califor- 
nia, Illinois,  Kansas,  Nevada  and  New  Mexico 
strengthened  their  laws  regulating  fee-charging  em- 
ployment agencies.  Legislation  for  unemployment 
relief  included  provision  for  direct  assistance  to  the 
unemployed  and  for  the  expansion  of  public  works. 

Old  Age  Pensions 

The  number  of  states  with  old  age  pension  laws 
was  increased  to  17  by  the  adoption  of  such  legisla- 
tion in  five  new  states :  Delaware,  Idaho,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey  and  West  Virginia.  Existing  laws 
were  amended  or  supplemented  in  California,  Colo- 
z'ado,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin  and  Wy- 
oming. Commissions  were  created  to  study  old  age 
dependency  in  Illinois  and  Oregon.  Constitutional 
amendments  to  permit  old  age  pension  legislation 
were  advanced  in  Missouri  and  Pennsylvania. 

Collective  Bargaining 

An  outstanding  piece  of  1931  labor  legislation  is 
Wisconsin's  labor  code — the  first  real  Bill  of  Rights 
for  labor  in  this  country.  Freedom  of  collective 
l>argaining  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  state 
and"yellow  dog"  contracts  are  declared  contrary  to 
public  policy  and  void.  Injunctions  in  labor  disputes 
are  strictly  limited.  "Yellow  dog"  contracts  were 
similarly  declared  void  by  Arizona,  Colorado,  Ohio 
and  Oregon.  Pennsylvania  restricted  labor  injunc- 
tions. 


Wisconsin  also  adopted  notable  amendments  to 
its  workmen's  compensation  law.  It  is  the  first  state 
to  increase  the  compensation  rate  to  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  wages.  The  new  rate  is  70  per  cent  for  dis- 
ability in  place  of  the  former  65.  Wisconsin  also 
decreased  the  waiting  period  from  seven  to  three 
days.  Alabama  and  Pennsylvania  enacted  amend- 
ments to  provide  double  compensation  for  minors  in- 
jured while  illegally  employed;  North  Carolina  made 
provision  for  a  second  injury  fund;  and  Maryland 
raised  the  weekly  maximum  from  $18  to  $20.  More 
liberal  medical  benefits  and  higher  compensation  for 
specific  disabilities  were  provided  in  a  number  of 
states.  Maine's  new  law  to  protect  workers  in  com- 
pressed air  is  based  upon  the  standard  bill  of  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 

Labor  Law  Administration 

Marked  advances  in  administrative  organization 
were  made  in  Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  where 
the  enforcement  of  labor  laws  was  consolidated  in 
reorganized  labor  departments,  and  in  New  Mexico 
where  a  state  labor  department  was  created  for  the 
first  time. 

 0  

IF  YOU  CANNOT  SLEEP 

Insomnia  is  one  of  the  commonest  complaints  of 
mankind.  It  is  usually  caused  by  poor  personal 
hygiene,  such  as  irregular  hours  for  meals  and 
sleep,  heavy  meals  just  before  retiring,  too  much 
tobacco  or  worry,  lack  of  proper  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  lack  of  proper  ventilation  during  working 
hours  and  sometimes  overwork  in  mental  endeavors. 

A  few  suggestions  for  overcoming  sleeplessness 
are  listed  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Oklahoma  depart- 
ment of  health. 

1.  Regulate  your  diet  and  eat  only  well-balanced 
meals,  making  the  evening  meal  especially  light. 

2.  Direct  your  mind  from  the  work  of  the  day 
by  reading  light  literature  or  playing  some  inter- 
esting game  that  requires  little  concentration. 

3.  Take  a  brisk  walk  in  the  open  air  an  hour  or 
so  before  retiring  and  just  before  going  to  bed  take 
a  cup  of  hot  cocoa  or  milk  with  a  couple  of  crackers. 

4.  Be  sure  your  sleeping  room  is  well  ventilated. 
Have  sufficient  bed  covering  to  keep  warm,  but  not 
too  heavy  or  too  much. — Hygeia. 

 0  

Two  little  urchins  were  watching  a  barber  singe 
a  customer's  hair. 

"Gee!"  said  one,  "he's  hunting  them  with  a  light." 
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JOINTLESS  HOUSES 


Q.ERMAN  architects  are  trying  to  erect  "joint- 
less"  houses,  and  the  chemists  among  their 
countrymen  have  been  presented  with  the  specifica- 
tions for  a  plastic  wall  putty  which  will  make  that 
type  of  construction  possible,  says  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

According  to  a  report  by  Consul-General  Lowrie 
of  Frankfort,  new  and  exacting  demands  are  being 
placed  upon  German  chemists  by  far-seeing  archi- 
tects who  are  reversing  the  usual  order  of  things, 
by  talking  with  chemists  and  building  material 
dealers  and  asking  them  to  fill  their  requirements. 

Among  the  materials  which  are  now  being  experi- 
mented with  is  a  new  type  of  putty,  which  is  but  a 
result  of  the  architects'  war  on  joints.  Every  joint 
in  a  floor  is  a  dirt-catcher,  they  say.  And  every 
joint  in  a  wall,  wallboard  or  wainscoting  is  a  danger 


point  for  the  construction.  Hence,  new  buildings 
should  be  jointless,  according  to  the  architects. 

On  the  other  hand,  joints  are  the  safety  valves 
for  the  stresses  caused  by  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion due  to  varying  temperatures.  But  rather  than 
submit  to  this  apparently  unassailable  law  of  na- 
ture, the  modern  architect  states: 

"Building  materials  must  be  elastic  and  then  no 
joints  will  be  necessary." 

The  problem  is  now  up  to  the  chemist  in  Ger- 
many.   Here  is  the  order  presented  to  him: 

"Wanted,  a  nonhygroscopic  wall  putty  of  high 
melting  point  with  a  permanent  plasticity  and  great 
adhesive  power  which  will  afford  an  absolutely  tight 
filling  of  all  wall  joints." 

Among  other  problems  facing  the  chemists  in  the 
building  trades  are  protective  exterior  coatings,  im- 
proved sound  insulation,  cheap,  yet  durable  lacquer, 
and  a  number  of  other  materials. 


VALUE  IN  BEAUTY 


'pHE  decline  in  small-home  values  that  the  country 
has  witnessed  in  the  past  two  years,  says  W. 
Burke  Harmon,  New  York  real  estate  operator,  can 
be  largely  traced  to  faulty  design. 

"Mortgage  foreclosures  and  forced  sales  at  dis- 
tress prices,"  he  states,  "have  been  confined  to 
houses  that  are  frankly  ugly  to  look  at.  Why  should 
this  be  so?  Probably  because  a  work  of  art  always 
has  a  unique  value,  and  can  find  a  buyer  who  is 
willing  to  pay  this  value,  even  during  a  period  of 
economic  difficulties.  Houses  that  are  works  of  art 
are  not  available  today  at  less-than-cost  prices." 

Opposed  to  such  examples,  he  points  out,  we  find 
that  small  homes  which  have  been  stamped  with 
authentic  English  or  Norman  influences,  or  those 
which  are  definite  reproductions  of  the  American 
Colonial  style,  are  today  maintaining  their  values 
in  a  remarkable  way.  Decline  in  reproduction  costs 
has  some  influence,  of  course,  but  they  have  been 
only  slightly  touched  by  the  calamities  which  have 
swept  the  houses  of  faulty  design  and  slipshod  at- 
tempts at  beauty. 

As  a  result  of  this  situation,  this  authority  ex- 
plains, it  seems  probable  that  the  present  era  of 
difficulty  will  teach  a  lesson  to  real  estate  operators 
generally  which  will  bring  unexampled  benefits  to 
our  cities  in  the  more  prosperous  days  to  come.  In 
the  first  place  both  builders  and  finance  companies 
will  in  the  future  probably  pay  far  more  attention 
to  7.oo(]  architecture  than  they  have  done  in  the 


past.  This  is  bound  to  benefit  all  aspects  of  city 
planning. 

In  the  second  place,  the  present  decline  in  values 
of  architecturally  undesirable  housing  may  well  go 
so  far  as  to  make  it  economic  to  tear  down  many 
terrible  structures  which  now  line  our  urban  streets. 
There  are  hundreds  of  square  blocks  of  residential 
properties  in  cities  of  the  country  which  are  ver- 
itable eyesores.  A  re-creation  is  not  economically 
possible  so  long  as  there  is  a  real  market  value  for 
such  structures.  The  moment,  however,  that  their 
former  market  value  sinks  down  well  toward  the 
zero  point  these  buildings  can  be  razed. 

Owners  of  dwellings  which  can  boast  real  beauty, 
meanwhile,  may  well  be  encouraged.  The  value  of 
their  properties  will  not  feel  the  same  pressure  of 
decline  as  those  which  have  been  executed  by  the 
designer  who  either  does  not  understand  or  does  not 
care  about  the  question  of  beauty. 

Neighborhoods,  moreover,  which  have  been  in- 
telligently zoned  to  create  and  maintain  architec- 
tural beauty  must  tend  to  enhance  their  own  dol- 
lars and  cents  value  as  the  bulk  of  the  population 
veers  away  from  the  old  ugliness. 

Today,  Mr.  Harmon  reminds  us,  the  economic 
leaders  are  beginning  to  sense  the  value  of  the 
words  of  the  poet  who  declared  that  a  thing  of 
beauty  is  a  joy  forever,  and  these  leaders  are  now 
beginning  to  see  that  a  home  of  beauty  is  a  safe 
place  upon  which  to  rest  a  first  mortgage. 
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Rebuilding  America's  Capital  City 

Nation  to  Spend  $140,000,000  for  New  Structures  to  House  Uncle  Sam's  Myriad  of  Activities 

By  GEORGE  L.  KNAPP 
^HE  National  Capital  is  being  reconstructed  at  a 


cost  of  $140,000,000  of  public  money,  already 
authorized  and  some  of  it  already  spent;  and  with 
further  plans  not  yet  fully  agreed  upon  which  will 
double  the  account.  It  is  the  most  ambitious  piece 
of  city  rebuilding  since  Baron  Haussman  drove  his 
avenues  and  boulevards  through  the  mazes  of  old 
Paris  under  the  patronage  of  Napoleon  the  Little. 

Unlike  Haussman's  work,  the  reconstruction  of 
Washington  deals  only  with  public  structures,  and 
has  no  bearing  on  residences  and  trading  places. 
But  the  influence  on  these,  in  the  long  run,  should 
be  profound. 

Two  things  must  be  fixed  in  mind  to  understand 
the  work  now  going  on  in  Washington.  The  first 
of  these  is  quickly  stated.  The  great  government 
buildings  now  in  Washington  remain.  The  Capitol 
and  the  White  House,  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  Treasury,  will  not  be  changed. 

What  is  being  done  will  simply  house  the  various 
activities  of  government  in  suitable,  permanent, 
public  owned  buildings,  instead  of  the  temporary 
structures  or  rented  quarters  which  so  many  of 
them  occupy  now. 

The  other  requirement  for  understanding  is  not 
so  easy.  One  must  get  in  mind  a  rough  plan  of  the 
city,  or  at  least  of  that  part  of  the  city  where  most 
of  the  improvements  are  being  made. 

Straight  west  from  the  foot  of  the  Capitol 
grounds  and  extending  to  the  Potomac  is  a  strip  of 
land  four  blocks  wide  called  the  Mall.  When  the 
present  building  plan  is  finished,  the  Mall  will  be 
occupied  entirely  by  parks  and  public  buildings. 

Some  of  it  is  so  occupied  now.  If  Lady  Liberty 
on  the  top  of  the  Capitol  dome  should  get  weary  of 
looking  eastward  to  the  more  or  less  distant  sea,  and 
turn  her  gaze  due  west,  she  would  look  right  over 
the  Grant  monument  to  the  Washington  monu- 
ment, and,  if  she  is  tall  enough,  over  that  to  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  and  the  river  beyond.  At  the 
left  of  the  Memorial,  she  would  see  the  new  Arling- 
ton Memorial  Bridge,  and  on  the  hills  beyond  the 
stream,  the  Lee  home,  which  I  never  can  look  at 
without  remembering  those  lines  from  Horatius  at 
the  Bridge: 

"But  he  saw  on  Palatinus 

The  white  porch  of  his  home, 
And  he  spake  to  the  noble  river 

That  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Rome." 

The  Potomac  is  a  nobler  river  than  half  a  dozen 

Tibers  rolled  together;  but  let  that  pass. 


The  north  boundary  of  the  Mall  used  to  be  called 
B  Street,  N.  W.,  that  is,  "northwest."  It  has  been 
renamed  "Constitution  Avenue" — the  late  Henry 
Allen  Cooper,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Wisconsin  Pro- 
gressives, was  responsible  for  the  change.  The 
south  boundary  of  the  Mall  is  B  Street,  S.  W.  There 
are  two  other  thoroughfares  which  the  reader  must 
get  in  mind,  and  then  we  can  proceed  with  the 
buildings. 

Put  a  pecan  in  a  nut  cracker,  and  lay  the  hinge  of 
the  cracker,  pointing  east,  on  the  edge  of  a  square 
of  paper.  That  square  of  paper  is  the  Capitol 
grounds.  The  |)ecan  is  the  Grant  monument,  which 
you  remember  is  located  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Mall.  The  north  handle  of  the  nut  cracker  is  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  reaching  northwest  from  the  Cap- 
itol grounds  to  the  White  House,  though  the  end  of 
the  handle  is  bent  pretty  badly  where  Andrew  Jack- 
son hit  it  with  the  Treasury.  The  south  handle  of 
the  nut  cracker  is  Maryland  Avenue,  running  off  to 
the  southwest. 

You  will  see  at  once  that  each  of  these  diagonal 
avenues,  as  it  goes  its  way,  must  leave  a  triangular 
space  between  itself  and  the  Mall.  These  two  tri- 
angles are  the  site  of  most  of  the  building,  author- 
ized or  in  progress.  The  North  Triangle  is  by  far 
the  more  important,  at  least  for  the  present  and 
some  time  to  come. 

Foremost  of  the  buildings  in  this  North  Triangle 
is  the  new  home  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
This  is  a  tremendous  building,  three  blocks  long, 
from  E  Street  to  Constitution  Avenue,  and  a  gener- 
ous block  in  width,  from  14th  Street  to  15th.  It 
has  cost  $17,500,000,  and  will  be  finished  in  Jan- 
uary or  February.  It  is  faced  with  pinkish  lime- 
stone which  comes  from  Indiana,  of  course. 

All  the  buildings  in  the  North  Triangle  are  of 
Indiana  limestone;  Senator  James  E.  Watson  saw 
to  that.  In  fact,  they  no  longer  call  it  Indiana 
limestone  in  Washington;  they  call  it  "Jim  Watson 
limestone."  After  telling  that  tale  out  of  school,  it 
is  only  fair  to  add  that  this  building  is  handsome 
and  dignified,  and  fits  the  style  of  architecture  very 
well. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  said  earlier  that  all  the 
buildings  in  the  present  scheme  are  of  the  modified 
classic  style,  harmonizing  with  the  earlier  struc- 
tures, though  not  exactly  the  same.  All  are  com- 
paratively low — Washington  tolerates  no  skyscrap- 
ers. The  giant  Commerce  Building  is  eight  or  nine 
stories  in  height.    I  am  not  specially  fond  of  pil- 
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lars  set  up  three  or  four  stories  from  the  gi-ound; 
but  the  colonnades  on  the  Commerce  Building  are 
very  impressive. 

On  the  15th  Street  side,  the  Commerce  Building- 
faces  the  open  ground  which  connects  the  White 
House  grounds  with  the  Mall. 

Starting  at  the  Constitution  Avenue  end  of  the 
Commerce  Building  and  walking  east  from  14th 
Street  to  12th.  you  pass  the  ground  which  will  be 
occupied  by  a  building  for  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  one  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
with  an  auditorium  between.  The  authorized  cost 
of  this  group  is  §11,250,000.  They  face  Constitu- 
tion Avenue  and  the  Mall.  Some  day,  architets 
hope,  a  great  National  Art  Gallery  will  rise  in  the 
Mall,  just  opposite  these  buildings;  but  that,  as  yet, 
is  only  a  hope. 

Crossing  12th  Street — still  going  east  on  Consti- 
tution Avenue — you  come  to  the  new  Internal  Rev- 
enue Building,  already  occupied  and  functioning 
though  the  finishing  touches  are  being  put  on  as  I 
write,  and  the  walks  are  still  temporary — they  are 
waiting  for  the  buildings  across  the  street  to  be 
finished  and  the  grades  determined.  This  is  unusual 
foresight — for  Washington.  The  customary  plan  is 
to  pave  the  street  before  a  new  structure  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  then  tear  it  up  to  put  in  a  sewer 
or  a  gas  main  or  something  of  the  sort. 

The  cost  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Building  is  not 
included  in  the  outlay  on  present  plans.  It  extends 
from  12th  Street  to  10th  along  Constitution  Av- 
enue. Crossing  10th,  still  keeping  east,  you  find  the 
steam  shovels  busy  excavating  for  a  building  which 
will  house  the  Department  of  Justice  and  perhaps 
some  other  offices.  This  will  extend  from  10th  to 
9th — a  block  almost  as  long  as  the  two  blocks  cov- 
ered by  the  Internal  Revenue  Building — and  from 
Constitution  Avenue  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue;  and 
will  cost  $12,000,000. 

Crossing  9th  Street,  the  steam  shovels  are  still 
busy  all  the  way  to  7th  Street,  on  the  site  of  old 
Center  Market.  Everyone  who  has  lived  even  a 
little  time  in  Washington  was  sorry  to  see  this  old 
market  torn  down;  but  its  place  is  to  be  taken  by 
the  Archives  Building.  This  extneds  from  Consti- 
tution Avenue  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue;  but  since 
the  handle  of  the  nut  cracker  is  getting  much 
closer  to  the  Mall,  the  space  is  narrower  than  that 
occupied  by  the  buildings  farther  west. 

The  drawings  which  I  have  seen  show  the  Ar- 
chives Building  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
entire  plan;  and  certainly  it  is  one  of  the  most 
needed.  Records  which  never  could  be  replaced  are 
scattered  around  Washington,  subject  to  the  haz- 
ards of  fire  and  water  and  everything  else  that 


menaces  records  in  buildings  not  specially  made  for 
them.    The  cost  will  be  $8,750,000. 

In  the  space  bounded  by  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
6th  Street,  Constitution  Avenue  and  7th  Street  will 
rise  a  structure  called  the  Apex  Building,  because 
it  lies  at  or  near  the  apex  of  this  North  Triangle  we 
have  been  exploring.  The  authorized  cost  will  be 
$3,000,000. 

Now  turn  on  your  heel  and  walk  back  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  to  12th  Street,  and  you  come  to 
the  new  Post  Oflfice.  It  will  front  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  extended  from  12th  to  13th  and  back  up 
against  the  Interstate  Commerce-Labor  group, 
which,  as  you  remember,  faces  on  Constitution 
Avenue.    The  limit  of  cost  is  fixed  at  $10,300,000. 

This  completes  the  authorized  work  on  the  North 
Triangle.  The  fate  of  the  present  Post  Office,  the 
District  Building  and  the  old  Southern  Railway 
Building,  all  of  which  lie  in  this  area,  is  still  to  be 
settled.  Eventually,  no  doubt,  they  will  give  way 
to  new  buildings  completing  the  general  plan. 

In  the  South  Triangle— that  south  of  the  Mall 
and  north  of  Maryland  Avenue,  only  one  important 
project  is  under  way.  That  is  the  annex  to  the 
Agricultural  Building,  between  12th  and  14th 
Streets,  and  between  B  Street,  S.  W. — which  is  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Mall — and  C  Street,  S.  W. 
It  is  about  one-third  finished  and  will  cost  $12,- 
800,000. 

Space  has  been  reserved  on  that  side  of  the  Mall 
for  the  new  Smithsonian  Institution.  A  new  cen- 
tral heating  plant  to  cost  $5,749,000  has  been 
authorized  in  the  South  Triangle,  but  work  has  not 
started. 

All  the  buildings  mentioned  thus  far  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the 
Treasury.  Another  important  group  of  buildings  is 
overlooked  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  These 
are: 

The  New  House  Office  Building — I  can  see  it 
from  the  window — on  B  Street,  S.  E.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  present  House  Office  Building, 
which  is  the  most  outrageously  crowded  building  I 
ever  saw  used  for  official  purposes.  Authorized 
cost,  $7,500,000. 

The  New  Supreme  Court  Building,  on  the  north 
side  of  East  Capitol  Street,  balancing  the  Library  of 
Congress  on  the  south  side  of  the  same  street.  Both, 
of  course,  are  just  across  1st  Street  from  the  Capi- 
tol grounds.  Work  has  begun  on  the  foundations. 
The  building  will  run  from  East  Capitol  to  Mary- 
land Avenue,  N.  E.  and  from  1st  Street  back  to  2nd. 
Authorized  cost,  $9,740,000. 

Addition  and  annex  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 
It  would  be  better  not  to  try  to  describe  the  exact 
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location,  beyond  saying  that  it  connects  with  the 
present  Library.    Authorized  cost,  $6,500,000. 

Wing  of  the  Senate  Office  Building,  closing  in  the 
now  empty  side  of  the  vacant  square,  and  some  re- 
pairs and  improvements.  Authorized  cost,  $3,- 
000,000. 

Conservatory,  cutting  off  a  corner  of  the  Mall  at 
the  foot — that  is,  the  west  end — of  the  Capitol 
grounds.    Authorized  cost,  $820,000. 

Landscaping  of  the  ground  between  the  present 
Capitol  grounds  and  the  Union  Station.  Pretty 
well  along.    Authorized  cost,  $4,000,000. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  working  on  a  Munic- 
ipal Center,  a  group  of  buildings  to  cost  $23,000,000. 
It  extends  from  3rd  to  6th  Streets,  N.  W.,  corners 


on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  partly  faces  on  the 
Mall,  extending  back  two  blocks  to  the  north.  It 
will  harmonize  with  the  present  Court  House. 

Space  is  lacking  to  say  more  of  this,  or  to  list  the 
smaller  projects,  such  as  the  Public  Health  Build- 
ing and  the  refacing  of  the  State-War-Navy  Build- 
ing. 

When  finished,  I  doubt  if  any  capital  city  in  the 
world  will  have  an  array  of  public  buildings  so 
great  and  harmonious.  In  fact,  I  much  fear  it  will 
be  so  much  in  harmony  that  it  will  grow  monoto- 
nous; and  that  in  sheer  boredom,  some  future  Con- 
gress will  authorize  a  steel  tower  somewhere  to 
give  an  accent  to  the  scene.  But  the  beauty,  dig- 
nity and  splendor  of  the  group  will  not  be  open  to 
doubt. 


THE  KEYSTONE  STATE 


PENNSYLVANIA  is  the  Keystone  State  and  one 
of  the  13  original  States.  The  Coat  of  Arms 
displays  a  ship  in  full  sail,  a  plough,  and  stalks  of 
maize,  with  a  crest  showing  a  bald  eagle,  perched, 
with  wings  extended.  The  supporters  are  two  black 
horses,  harnessed  for  draught,  and  rampart.  The 
motto  is:  Virtue,  Liberty  and  Independence.  The 
State  Seal  carries  the  same  symbols  as  the  Coat  of 
Arms  except  the  supporters. 

The  first  permanent  European  settlement  in 
Pennsylvania  was  made  by  the  Swedes  in  1638  at 
Tinicum  near  Chester.  This  later  became  a  British 
possession  by  acquisition.  King  Charles  II  by  royal 
grant  made  William  Penn  absolute  proprietor  of  the 
tract  of  land  in  America  north  of  the  Maryland 
River  and  west  of  the  Delaware  River. 

The  treaty  of  Penn  with  the  Indians,  a  remark- 
able document  now  in  possession  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  was  kept  inviolate  by  the 
Indians  and  Whites  for  50  years. 

The  word  "sylvania"  means  woodlands  or  sylvan 
places  and  the  prefix  Penn  was  given  in  honor  of 
Sir  William  Penn.    Hence  the  name  Pennsylvania. 

The  name  "Keystone  State"  is  applied  because  it 
was  the  seventh  of  the  original  13  states,  and  be- 
cause its  vote  secured  the  adoption  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

Philadelphia,  meaning  brotherly  love,  is  the  prin- 
cipal city. 

The  historical  list  of  Pennsylvania  officials  under 
Colonial  Government  is  most  interesting.  The  first 
governor  of  New  Netherland  and  the  Dutch  on  the 
Delaware  was  Peter  Minuit  who  served  from  1626 
to  1633.  Peter  Minuit  was  also  governor  of  the 
Swedes  on  the  Delaware  from  1638  to  1641. 

The  settlements  were  captured  by  the  English  in 


1664  and  termed  the  Dominion  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
Colonel  Richard  Nicholls  was  governor  from  1668 
to  1673. 

The  colonies  were  recaptured  by  the  Dutch  in 
1673  and  Anthony  Colve  was  governor  from  1673 
to  1674,  the  colonies  again  passing  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  English  with  Sir  Edward  Andross  serv- 
ing as  governor  from  1674  to  1681. 

The  Provincial  Government  was  established  in 
1G81  with  William  Penn  as  Proprietor.  This  form 
of  government  existed  until  the  Revolution  in  1776. 
During  the  Revolution,  the  government  of  the  State 
was  under  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  the  Su- 
preme Executive  Council.  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  from  1776 
to  1777. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  1790,  Thomas  Mifflin 
was  first  governor,  serving  from  1790  to  1799.  This 
constitution  prevailed  until  1839  when  the  Consti- 
tution of  1838  was  declared  operative. 

David  Rittenhouse  Porter  was  the  first  governor 
under  the  Constitution  of  1838  and  served  until 
1845.  This  Constitution  was  in  effect  until  1876 
when  the  Constitution  of  1873  was  adopted.  This 
is  the  present  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  first  goveraor  under  the  Constitution  of 
1873  was  John  Frederick  Hartranft  who  served 
from  1876  to  1879.  The  present  governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  Gifford  Pinchot. 


He  has  always  described  his  girl  as  an  exact  dou- 
ble for  one  of  the  biggest  movie  actresses  in  Holly- 
wood. But  that  one  was  Marie  Dressier. — Notie 
Dame  Juggler. 
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How  Thick  Is  a  One-Inch  Plank? 


"JJOW  thick  is  a  one-inch  board?' 

a  silly  query  and  pass  it  up  without  further 
thought.  This  question  appears  foolish  at  first 
glance,  it  is  ti-ue,  but  later  reflection  will  cause  you 
to  think  that  perhaps  there  is  "something"  in  it 
after  all.  Secretary  Hoover  had  difficulty  in  an- 
swering it,  so  it  may  be  well  worth  your  thought. 
Think  it  over. 

When  the  tree  is  felled  and  the  log  put  through 
the  sawmill  to  be  cut  into  one-inch  planks,  the 
boards  are  known  to  be  actually  one  inch  thick. 
Consequently,  a  one-inch  plank  in  the  meaning  of  a 
sawmill  operator  is  exactly  one  inch  thick.  But  this 
is  only  the  first  operation,  for  the  plank  is  "green" 
and  must  be  thoroughly  aired  or  kiln  dried  before 
it  is  suitable  for  use.  By  the  time  the  one-inch 
board  has  been  dried  out  in  the  air  or  kiln,  it  has 
shrunk  practically  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  It  is  now 
less  than  one  inch  in  thickness,  but  is  still  called  a 
"one-inch"  plank  and  must  be  made  smooth.  So 
the  planing-mill  operator  proceeds  to  make  it 
smooth  by  planing  one  or  both  sides  of  the  board. 
It  loses  its  thickness  by  this  new  process.  By  the 
time  the  customer  buys  a  "one-inch"  board,  he  finds 
that  it  actually  measures  less  than  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Yet  every  man  in  charge 
of  each  operation  insists  that  it  is  still  a  "one-inch" 
plank. 

This  explanation  has  in  it  a  lesson  if  you  will  only 
heed  it.  For  undoubtedly  you  and  others  have  been 
fooled  in  the  past  by  accepting  blindly  and  readily 
certain  "catch  phrases"  that  mean  something  alto- 
gether different  than  you  may  have  thought. 

What  is  the  "open  shop?"  After  reading  about 
the  "one-inch"  plank,  you  will  not  so  readily  smile 
at  this  apparently  simple  question.  If  you  are  an 
employer  and  have  swallowed,  without  thinking,  the 
definition  given  by  some  self-important  white  col- 
lared clerk  who  "knows"  all  about  economics  and 
also  more  al)out  your  business  than  you  do,  it  is 
quite  likely  you  will  receive  a  shock  when  you  in- 
vestigate the  subject  thoroughly. 

Just  to  open  your  eyes  a  trifle. 

Several  years  ago  a  convention  of  manufacturers 
was  held  to  discuss  this  very  question.  A  resolu- 
tion was  off  ered  and  heartily  seconded  that  the  con- 
vention go  on  record  in  support  of  the  "open  shop." 
When  everything  seemed  serene  and  everybody  con- 
fident of  its  unanimous  passage,  one  of  the  manu- 
facturers innocently  asked  the  convention  members, 
"What  do  you  mean  by  the  'open  shop'?"  Before 
the  subject  was  closed,  eighteen  different  defini- 


JOHN  E.  HOGAN 
Editor  of  The  Gateway 

Don't  think  it  tions  of  the  open  shop  were  heard  on  the  floor  of 
the  convention.  Let  us  in  charity  draw  the  curtain 
with  the  simple  statement  that  no  action  was  taken. 

Having  shown  in  two  instances  the  danger  to 
business  arising  from  acting  on  inaccurate  informa- 
tion and  facts,  let  us  now  and  here  face  boldly  a 
most  unnecessary  and  unhappy  condition  resulting 
largely  from  a  misunderstanding  of  basic  human  re- 
lations and  by  accepting  blindly  various  "catch" 
phrases  intended  to  please  the  eye  but  shatter  the 
nei-ve. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers reports  the  total  cost  of  strikes  and  lockouts 
during  1923  was  $700,000,000  in  money  and  20,- 
000,000  working  days.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  reports  that  in  the  eight  years, 
from  1916  to  1923  inclusive,  the  total  loss  was  more 
than  $12,000,000,000  and  425,000,000  working  days. 
How  much  of  this  terrific  wastage,  with  its  conse- 
quent unhappiness  and  misery  could  have  been  pre- 
vented, is  of  course  problematical.  But  it  can  not 
be  successfully  denied  that  much,  very  much,  of 
these  losses  and  unhappiness  could  have  been 
avoided  if  real  business  men  had  analyzed  these 
questions  as  carefully  as  they  audit  the  expenses 
of  their  traveling  men.  Do  business  men  study  eco- 
nomics and  social  problems?  Answer — They  do  not. 
"George,"  the  association  secretary,  does  it  for 
them.  How  well  the  foregoing  figures  of  loss  un- 
happily show. 

Sometime  ago  the  writer  asked  a  vice  president 
of  manufacture,  who  had  16,000  employees  under 
him,  what  he  thought  of  the  open  shop.  "Abso- 
lutely the  only  thing,"  he  replied.  "I  worked  for 
twenty  years  as  a  union  man  and  during  ten  years 
was  an  officer  of  the  union  and  I  know  all  about  it," 
he  boastfully  declared. 

"How  long  have  associations  of  employees  been 
in  existence  ?"  I  inquired,  casually  to  sound  him  out. 
"Oh,  about  forty  or  fifty  years,"  he  answered. 
"Don't  you  know,"  I  asked,  "that   unions  are 
known  to  have  been  in  existence  twenty-five  hun- 
dred years  ago  in  Egypt,  Rome  and  Greece,  and  that 
these  unions  had  the  approval  of  the  rulers?" 
No,  he  didn't  know  it  nor  did  he  believe  it. 
"But,"  I  proceeded,  "recorded  history  shows  this 
to  be  true.    But  even  if  you  read  nothing  of  these 
ancient  unions,  you  certainly  must  have  heard  of 
the  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages.    Recorded  history, 
you  know,  furnishes  full  information  concerning 
them  and  also  shows  the  happy  relations  existing  at 
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that  time  between  these  associations  of  employers 
and  employees." 

"Yes,"  he  admitted  slowly,  "I  have  heard  about 
them,  but,"  he  insisted,  "the  open  shop  is  the  only 
thing." 

"I  am  not  speaking  for  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  nor  for  any  other  organized  body  of  work- 
ers," I  stated;  "the  only  interest  to  me  is  to  find 
the  best  plan  to  promote  harmony  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  and  thus  prevent  the  appalling 
loss  and  misery  resulting  from  present  conditions. 
Undoubtedly  attempts  of  union  organizations  to 
promote  the  'closed  shop'  are  responsible  for  much 
of  this  terrific  loss  and  misery,  but  it  is  likewise 
true,  according  to  United  States  reports,  that  loss 
of  other  billions  was  due  to  attempts  of  employers 
to  institute  the  'open  shop.'  The  'closed  shop'  as 
it  exists  today  has  not  brought  peace  to  employers, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  'open  shop,'  as  prac- 
ticed generally  instilled  happiness  among  employees. 
Neither  one,  therefore,  can  claim  with  truth  to  be 
permanently  the  right  solution.  Why  not  then  seek 
further,"  I  suggested. 

Getting  no  enlightenment  from  him,  I  went  on: 

"Man  is  a  human  being,"  I  said,  "and  as  such  pos- 
sesses various  attributes  bestowed  on  him  by  Na- 
ture herself.  One  of  these  basic  gifts  of  Nature  is 
the  inherent  desire  in  man  for  self-protection. 
Alone,  man  can  do  almost  nothing.  Associated  with 
others,  he  can  move  mountains.  It  is  Nature's  de- 
mand that  he  seek  that  protection  afforded  him  by 
association  with  his  fellowmen.  He  could  not  do 
otherwise  even  if  he  wished,  for  Nature  demands 
he  protect  himself.  Am  I  wrong?"  But  no  com- 
ment came  from  the  manufacturer.  "Is  it  not 
true,"  I  asked,  "that  the  individual  dollars  belong- 
ing to  thousands  are  gathered  together  to  create  a 
big  corporation.  And  the  manufacturer  or  business 
man  rightly  and  justly  joins  those  dollars  with 
other  dollars  and  men  in  a  national  association,  for 
what?    The  answer  is — protection. 

"Now,  Mr.  Vice  President  of  Manufacture,  when 
you  join  with  other  manufacturers  in  an  organiza- 
tion for  self-protection — and  no  one  can  justly  deny 
your  right  to  do  so — is  it  just  that  you  deprive 
your  employees  of  an  equal  right  to  organize  for  the 
selfsame  purpose?  Can  ultimate  good  result  from 
this  attitude?" 

"I  suppose  you  advocate  that  the  union  run  our 
shops?"  he  retorted. 

"Not  at  all,"  I  replied,  "for  that  kind  of  a  'closed 
shop'  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  there  are  later  and 
better  plans  for  proved  worth." 

"No,  I  don't  know  anything  about  them,"  he  re- 
plied, "the  open  shop  is  good  enough  for  me." 

Having  little  confidence  in  the  intelligence  of  this 


elongated-chin  man  and  believing  I  had  gone  as  far 
as  I  could  at  this  time,  I  picked  up  my  hat  and 
started  for  the  door,  softly  murmured: 

"How  thick  is  a  one-inch  board?" 

"Hey,  what's  that  you're  saying?"  he  called  after 
me. 

But  without  answering  I  slowly  closed  the  door. 
 0  

VANDERLIP  SEES  MILLIONS  AHEAD 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  international  banker,  in  an  in- 
terview with  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  declared 
the  end  of  the  present  business  depression  will  leave 
us  with  the  "greatest  opportunities  for  making 
money  that  there  have  ever  been  in  America." 

Mr.  Vanderlip  was  formerly  president  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  and  now  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Baker,  Weeks  &  Harden  and  a  director  in  a  number 
of  corporations. 

As  a  member  of  the  international  bankers'  group, 
Mr.  Vanderlip  participated  in  the  scheme  to  unload 
on  investors  in  the  United  States  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars of  European  and  Latin-American  securities  of 
questionable  value.  Over  $250,000,000  of  this  for- 
eign junk  are  now  in  default  and  relatively  worth- 
less. 

Many  of  the  investors  were  wage  and  salary  earn- 
ers who  practiced  thrift  and  put  their  savings  into 
the  securities  recommended  l)y  Vanderlip  and  his 
associates. 

The  international  bankers,  it  should  be  pointed 
out,  lose  nothing  in  these  defaults.  They  sold  the 
bonds  to  investors  on  a  commission  basis  and  pock- 
eted their  millions  in  profits  as  soon  as  they  suc- 
ceeded in  unloading  the  bonds  on  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

Entrenched  behind  their  millions  of  questionable 
profits,  with  the  depreciated  and  often  valueless  se- 
curities in  the  possession  of  the  hoodwinked  pubhc, 
the  international  bankers  are  well  equipped  with  the 
elements  of  optimism. 


"Why  is  it  that  you  encourage  all  of  youi'  clerks 
to  get  married?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  knowing  boss,  "I  find  that 
married  men  are  not  in  such  an  awful  rush  to  get 
home  early  as  single  men." 

 0  

U.  S.  Senator  Couzens:  Those  who  improve  in- 
dustry through  technology  and  management  cannot 
get  by  with  claiming  all  of  the  profits  and  results 
gained  by  these  technical  and  management  improve- 
ments. 
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Progress  Toward  Unemployment  Reserves 


'pHE  most  striking  development  of  the  past  twelve 
months  has  been  the  steady  growth  of  public  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  more  sensible  provision  for  the 
unemployed. 

One  year  has  elapsed  since  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legislation  announced  "An  American 
Plan  for  Unemployment  Reserve  Funds."  Built 
upon  successful  American  experience  with  work- 
men's accident  compensation  and  with  voluntary  un- 
employment benefit  schemes,  this  plan  was  formu- 
lated by  an  outstanding  representative  committee  as 
a  basis  for  state  legislation  adapted  to  this  coun- 
try's political  and  industrial  conditions.  By  placing 
upon  industry  the  responsibility  of  making  syste- 
matic provision  in  advance  for  the  involuntarily  un- 
employed worker,  it  would  tend  to  sustain  purchas- 
ing power  and  create  a  permanent  economic  incentive 
to  employment  stabilization.  This,  in  brief,  was  the 
proposal. 

Within  a  few  months  unemployment  reserve  fund 
legislation  had  been  introduced  in  nearly  a  score  of 
states,  and  before  the  1931  legislatures  adjourned 
half  a  dozen  official  state  commissions  had  been  cre- 
ated to  study  the  subject.  Already  the  Wisconsin 
commission — the  first  to  report — has  submitted  with 
its  endorsement  a  bill  to  require  the  employers  of  the 
state  to  provide  unemployment  reserves;  and  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  legislature  is  even  now  giving 
the  official  proposal  serious  consideration. 

Meanwhile  in  other  states — California  and  Ore- 
gon on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Ohio  in  the  Middle  West, 
and  New  York,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  in 
the  East — there  is  being  assembled  through  public 
hearings,  special  investigations  and  preliminary  re- 
ports, the  information  needed  for  legislative  action. 
Moreover,  bills  introduced  in  Congress  proposing 
Federal  encouragement  to  state  legislation  for  un- 
employment reserves  led  to  the  creation  of  a  special 
Senate  investigating  committee  which  has  held  hear- 
ings and  is  about  to  report. 

This  legislative  activity  and  the  wide  discussion  of 
the  American  proposal  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
notable  advance  in  public  thinking  on  the  subject. 
The  announcement  of  the  Swope  plan  and  of  the 
scheme  outlined  by  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  as  well  as  the  wide  advertisement  given 
to  the  benefit  plans  adopted  by  the  General  Electric 
Company  and  by  a  group  of  employers  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  each  has  tended  to  lend  an  air  of  practi- 
cality to  such  proposals  among  employers.  The  ad- 
vancing sentiment  in  the  labor  movement,  marked  by 
the  endorsement  of  unemployment  reserve  legisla- 
tion by  numerous  national  unions  and  state  and  city 
federations,  bids  fair  to  stimulate  the  halting  nation- 


al leadership.  Of  still  wider  effect  has  been  the  in- 
sistently efficient  "drive"  for  charity  funds  under 
influences  announced  as  "purely  voluntary"  but 
which  proved  in  many  instances  no  less  compulsory- 
than  if  it  had  been  by  law.  This  burden  of  reMef  by 
charity  dole  has  gi-eatly  quickened  the  interest  of 
many  thousands  of  citizens  in  the  adoption  of  a 
comprehensive  system  to  create  through  industry 
in  good  times  the  basic  reserve  funds  for  the  orderly, 
self-respecting  care  of  those  who  without  any  fault 
of  their  own  become  involuntarily  unemployed. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  necessity  of  leg- 
islation if  there  is  to  be  general  adoption  with  rea- 
sonable promptness  of  unemployment  reserves  now 
so  widely  commended  but  so  scatteringly  put  into 
effect.  Employers  who  sincerely  desire  that  indus- 
try shall  undertake  its  share  of  the  burden  of  un- 
employment frankly  admit  this  fact,  and  many  of 
them  are  lending  support  to  the  movement  for  leg- 
islation to  make  such  provision  universal. 

Representative  organizations  which  are  now  press- 
ing for  prompt  legislative  action  have  learned  from 
the  experiences  of  previous  depressions  that  when 
business  begins  to  revive  the  interest  of  industrial 
managers  and  politicians  in  promoting  constructive 
programs  against  unemployment  will  quickly  sub- 
side. "Act  Now  on  Unemployment"  is  a  slogan  as 
much  needed  in  this  third  winter  of  unemployment 
as  it  was  a  year  ago  when  sounded  through  the 
American  Labor  Legislation  Review.  Wherever 
there  is  an  opportunity  during  the  coming  months 
it  is  the  part  of  statesmanship  to  insist  that  posi- 
tive measures  be  adopted  without  delay.  The  im- 
portant role  which  the  Federal  Government  can  take 
by  lending  encouragement  to  state  action  through 
carefully  planned  inducements  to  those  states  that 
will  provide  for  the  setting  up  of  the  necessary  re- 
serves by  industry  should  not  be  overlooked.  And 
the  members  of  the  Federal  investigating  commit- 
tee have  already  announced  their  support  of  this 
plan  for  America. 

As  a  result  of  much  human  suffering,  there  has 
thus  been  marked  progress  in  public  opinion  in  fa- 
vor of  American  unemployment  reserve  fund  legis- 
lation. We  should  not  await  still  further  degrada- 
tion, greater  depths  of  humiliation,  additional  thou- 
sands of  children  undernourished,  and  perhaps  even 
outbreaks  of  violence.  We  should  now  record  a  de- 
cent sense  of  the  requirements  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion by  making  respectable  advance  provision  for 
those  industrious  workers  who  in  vain  seek  jobs. 

JOHN  B.  ANDREWS,  Secretary, 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
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Building  Costs  at  Rock  Bottom 


^CCORDING  to  Andrew  J.  Eken  of  the  building 
firm  of  Starrett  Brothers  &  Eken,  Inc.,  build- 
ing costs  are  virtually  at  rock  bottom  and  any  revi- 
sion in  the  near  future  is  more  likely  to  be  upward 
than  toward  further  deflation,  and  in  advancing  this 
estimate  Mr.  Eken  offers  supporting  facts  which 
throw  more  light  on  the  present  status  of  the  build- 
ing industry. 

Mr.  Eken  groups  the  items  which  go  to  make  up 
building  costs  into  three  classifications,  freight 
charges,  materials  and  labor.  Fi'eight  charges  ac- 
count for  approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
building,  materials  represent  40  to  45  per  cent,  and 
labor  accounts  for  30  to  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  Eken  points  out  that  freight  charges  have 
not  been  reduced  and  are  unlikely  to  be.  The  fall- 
ing off  of  freight  revenues  promises  an  upward  re- 
vision if  rates  are  altered  at  all. 

Material  costs  have  been  very  sharply  reduced, 
he  says,  and  costs  have  been  cut  on  the  average  at 
least  10  per  cent  from  former  figures. 

"Many  items  essential  in  building  are  now  selling 
below  the  actual  cost  of  production,"  declares  Mr. 
Eken,  "and  while  there  may  be  further  cuts  they 
will  represent  merely  the  need  of  certain  concerns 
to  get  orders  to  carry  them  over  ebb  points.  Brick 
is  selling  at  prices  which  would  have  been  con- 
sidered impossible  a  few  years  ago  and  the  result 
has  been  the  closing  down  of  some  plants  which 
have  not  been  able  to  stand  the  pressure.  Steel 
price  reductions  are  too  well  known  to  need  com- 
ment and  a  similar  lowering  of  prices  could  be  given 
for  hundreds  of  other  items. 

"In  view  of  the  sustained  wage  rates  in  the  build- 
ing industry  the  opinion  that  deflation  has  run  its 
course  is  challenging.  Subterfuge  has  brought 
about  minor  cuts  here  and  there,  but  in  the  main 
wage  schedules  have  been  very  generally  upheld." 

Mr.  Eken  explains  lower  wage  costs  by  calling 
attention  to  the  increased  productivity  of  labor  as 
being  tantamount  to  reduction.  "By  greatly  in- 
creasing its  productivity  labor  has  done  as  much  for 
cutting  building  costs  as  it  would  have  by  taking 
a  substantial  reduction,"  he  adds. 

To  the  advocates  of  forced  wage  reduction  among 
the  building  trades  Mr.  Eken  sounds  this  warning: 
"It  must  be  remembered  that  the  skilled  labor  of 
this  industry  differs  from  the  ordinary  run  ot 
workers.  The  present  day  crafts  are  composed  of 
highly  specialized,  highly  productive  men,  who  are 
well  organized  and  intelligently  led.  The  history 
of  wage  scales  for  these  workers  shows  that  there 
has  never  been  substantial  wage  reduction  in  the 
industrial  centers. 


"It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  wage 
stabilization  which  brought  peace  to  the  industry 
and  made  high  productivity  possible. 

"Before  we  consider  the  advisability  of  lower 
wage  schedules  we  must  weigh  the  outcome.  Any 
attempt  to  take  away  from  labor  its  present  gains 
would  result  in  resistance  first,  then  bitterness  and 
finally  the  undoing  of  all  the  constructive  and  co- 
operative work  of  the  last  few  years.  Efficiency  in 
operation  cannot  be  had  if  there  is  a  struggle  be- 
tween employer  and  employe  and  with  lower  effi- 
ciency the  advantages  of  lower  labor  costs  would  be 
wholly  offset." 

 0  '■ 

MAINTAIN  LIVING  STANDARDS 

America  will  be  in  no  position  to  claim  a  victory 
over  the  depression  merely  because  no  one  died  of 
cold  or  starvation,  Dr.  George  E.  Vincent,  president- 
emeritus  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  declared  in 
a  statement  on  distress  among  the  unemployed  and 
other  needy  people. 

"The  present  economic  situation  has  put  this  coun- 
try's advanced  standards  to  a  severe  test,"  Dr.  Vin- 
cent said.  "We  have  boasted  this  is  the  best  and 
happiest  nation  in  the  world. 

"If  this  boast  is  to  be  made  good  we  must  maintain 
the  social  advantages  we  have  taught  our  people  to 
expect.  We  can  claim  complete  victory  over  the  de- 
pression only  if  we  insure  maintenance  of  standards 
to  which  we  have  devoted  so  much  of  our  best  think- 
ing." 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  derives  its  income 
from  business  concerns  in  which  the  Rockefeller  in- 
terests own  controlling  amounts  of  stock.  Some  of 
these  concerns  have  cut  wages,  and  thus  lowered  the 
living  standards  of  their  workers,  to  insure  larger 
dividends  to  stockholders,  of  whom  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  is  one.  Many  of  these  concerns  work 
their  employes  long  hours  despite  the  remarkable  in- 
crease in  output  the  last  few  years. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  would  materially  aid 
in  presei-ving  living  standards  for  American  Labor  if 
it  would  apply  the  reasonable  policies  of  high  wages 
and  shorter  hours  to  the  concerns  in  which  it  exer- 
cises a  dominant  influence. 

 0  

It  All  Depends 

Myrtle:  Who  is  that  woman  you  were  compli- 
menting on  her  three  perfectly  beautiful  children?" 

Vivienne:  Oh,  that's  the  mother  of  those  three 
awful  kids  who  got  on  my  nerves  so. 
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PASS  THE  NORRIS  AMENDMENT 

The  last  British  Parliament  was  dissolved  Octo- 
ber 8.  The  election  to  choose  a  new  one  was  held 
October  27.  The  new  Pai'liament  assembled  ready 
for  business  November  3. 

The  last  American  Congress  came  to  an  end 
March  4,  1931.  The  election,  at  which  a  new  Con- 
gress was  chosen,  was  held  four  months  prior  to 
that  date,  on  November  6,  1930.  But  the  Congress 
then  chosen  did  not  meet  until  December  7 — 13 
months  after  it  was  elected  and  nine  months  after 
the  last  Congi-ess  ceased  to  exist. 

And  still,  there  is  a  prevalent  notion  that  the 
English  are  slow! 

Labor  firmly  believes  that  British  voters  made  a 
mistake  in  choosing  the  present  Parliament.  But 


at  least,  they  have  a  chance  to  discover  their  mis- 
take while  the  whole  thing  is  fresh  in  mind.  The 
Tories  have  not  had  13  months  to  think  up  alibis. 
And  when  British  voters  make  a  wise  choice,  they 
get  results  with  the  same  speed. 

Moral:  Pass  the  Norris  amendment,  abolishing 
the  "lame  duck"  session  and  bringing  the  new  Con- 
gress together  in  the  shortest  possible  time  after 
it  is  elected. 

 0  

HOOVER  SETS  THE  ISSUE 

The  issue  is  now  drawn.  President  Hoover  and 
his  colleague  Mellon  have  decided  to  candidly  tell 
the  poor  man  that  he  has  to  pay  for  the  mess  which 
the  inflationists  and  financial  racketeers  have  gotten 
this  country  into. 

The  budget  proposed  in  Washington  in  the  cant 
phrase  of  big  business,  "broadens  the  base  of  taxa- 
tion." In  more  honest  and  accurate  language  this 
proposed  Hoover-Mellon  budget  means  that  the 
pockets  of  people  who  are  now  living  below  a  decent 
standard  of  living  are  to  be  pilfered.  The  rich  are 
to  get  off  with  increases  which  are  so  slight  as  to 
be  insulting  to  the  intelligence  of  the  American 
public. 

Will  Congress  permit  Hoover  and  Mellon  to  make 
the  wage  earning  and  working  classes  provide  the 
funds  to  meet  the  interests  on  the  bonds  of  the  big 
boys?  Will  Congress  go  along  with  the  scheme  to 
shoulder  the  burden  of  caring  for  the  unemployed 
and  the  starving  masses  on  the  backs  of  those  who 
have  carried  the  load  almost  entirely  so  far — the 
working  classes  themselves? 

Never  before  in  history  has  there  been  a  more 
defiant  and  cynical  dare  cast  into  the  teeth  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  The  motto  of  the  controll- 
ing faction  in  the  political  life  of  the  nation  is  "The 
rich  shall  not  pay."  If  the  wealthy  won't  accept 
their  share  of  taxation  the  poor  must.  It  is  up  to 
the  poor  to  say  whether  they  will  or  will  not  per- 
mit themselves  to  be  hooked  in  this  fantastic  and 
deliberate  manner. 

It  does  not  matter  one  bit  that  Democrats  may 
control  the  present  Congress ;  the  Democratic  party 
is  interested  simply  in  holding  on  to  power.  And 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Democrats  are  less 
often  in  power  they  will  cling  to  it  more  desperately 
than  the  Republicans. 

The  public  will  have  to  speak  in  this  crisis.  Un- 
less the  wage  earners,  the  white  collar  slaves  and 
the  small  salaried  people,  along  with  the  large  mass 
of  working  farmers,  display  very  definite  and  active 
signs  of  resentment  they  are  going  to  be  made  to 
pay  to  keep  the  rich  in  power  and  to  pay  so  that 
the  fortunes  of  the  wealthy  are  left  untouched. 
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LABOR  WILL  SUPPLY  OUR  LEADERS 

The  struggle  between  capital  and  labor  has  been 
the  subject  of  unlimited  discussion. 

In  former  generations  capital  was  a  dominating 
power,  merciless  and  inhuman  at  times.  But  with 
the  coming  of  the  labor  unions,  and  the  settlement 
of  differences  through  conferences  and  arbitration, 
there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  relationship 
between  these  two  mighty  forces. 

An  oversupplj'  of  power  always  brings  about 
abuses.  Humanity  seems  to  be  well  provided  with 
greed  and  selfishness.  When  capital  has  the  upper 
hand  it  is  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  its  dom- 
inating position,  and,  likewise,  labor  leaders,  when 
they  find  themselves  in  a  similar  situation,  often 
take  advantage  of  capital. 

It  is  not  good  for  either  capital  or  labor  to  have 
an  undue  amount  of  power.  The  more  equally  this 
element  of  control  is  divided,  the  better  it  is  for 
both.  With  suffrage  open  to  everybody,  however, 
it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  labor  will  ultimately 
be  the  controlling  force. 

Bismarck,  the  great  German  statesman,  said  on 
one  occasion: 

"In  the  fight  between  labor  and  capital,  labor  has 
won  most  of  the  victories.  That  will  be  the  case 
everywhere  when  labor  gets  the  vote." 

Labor  has  the  vote  in  this  country,  and  in  addi- 
tion it  has  organizations  through  which  it  can 
effectively  function. 

Labor  has  won  some  great  outstanding  victories 
in  England,  and  although  it  recently  went  down  to 
defeat,  its  former  representative.  Premier  Mac- 
Donald,  finally  triumphed. 

The  high  wages  made  possible  during  the  boom 
period  after  the  war  are  still  being  maintained  in 
some  of  our  industries.  They  would  doubtless  drop 
to  the  standard  which  existed  previous  to  the  war 
if  it  were  not  for  the  influence  of  the  labor  unions. 
President  Green  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  bitterly  contested  every  effort  to  reduce 
wages,  and  doubtless  any  move  in  this  direction  is 
inadvisable  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 

We  have  created  standards  of  our  own  in  this 
country.  We  possess  more  automobiles  than  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.  We  have  made  necessi- 
ties of  luxuries,  and  the  ability  to  enjoy  these  ad- 
vantages has  been  made  possible  by  the  almost  uni- 
versal application  of  high  wages. 

Labor  is  gradually  increasing  its  power,  but  to 
hold  what  it  has  gained  it  must  play  a  fair  game. 
It  must  be  square  and  honest  not  only  with  the 
workers  whose  interests  it  represents,  but  with  its 
partner — capital.  For,  after  all,  capital  and  labor 
are  really  partners.  They  should  be  working  to- 
gether for  mutual  benefit.    Capital  should  be  en- 


titled to  its  share,  and  labor  should  be  dealt  with 
in  equal  fairness. 

Capital  cannot  increase  its  possessions  without 
labor,  and  labor  cannot  promote  itself  without  capi- 
tal. They  should  work  together  harmoniously, 
having  but  one  object  in  view — the  promotion  of 
their  mutual  interests.  Capital  must  make  a  profit 
if  it  is  to  continue  to  exist.  Labor  must  secure  fair 
wages  to  be  supplied  with  the  comforts  of  life. 

And  when  the  emergencies  that  are  bound  to  ap- 
pear occasionally  are  faced  fairly  and  honestly, 
there  should  be  no  reason  for  serious  differences  of 
opinion. 

 o  

CONGRESS  MIGHT  AS  WELL  ADJOURN 

With  the  two  branches  of  Congress  pitted  one 
against  the  other  and  the  leaders  of  both  the  old 
parties  more  interested  in  discrediting  the  oppos- 
ing party  than  in  anything  else  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  much  foundation  for  hope  that  much  of  any- 
thing worth  while  will  be  done  by  the  Congress  now 
in  session. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  affairs  the  present  Con- 
gress might  as  well  call  it  a  stalemate  and  adjourn. 

Should  the  House  of  Representatives  adopt  any- 
thing really  needed  and  wanted  by  the  majority  of 
the  people  the  fact  that  the  Democrats  control  it 
would  doubtless  lead  the  Republicans  controlling 
the  Senate  to  kill  it.  If  the  shoe  were  on  the  other 
foot  with  such  a  measure  originating  in  the  upper 
house  instead  it  would  in  all  likelihood  encounter  a 
similar  fate  in  the  lower  house  for  the  identically 
similar  reason  the  Democrats  would  have  for  want- 
ing to  discredit  the  Republicans. 

If  by  some  strange  chance  a  really  progressive 
measure  should  pass  both  houses  President  Hoover 
would  in  all  likelihood  put  his  official  quietus  on 
it  as  he  did  with  Wag-ner's  Unemployment  Bill  and 
with  the  reactionaries  in  the  majority  of  both 
houses  and  in  both  the  old  parties  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  such  a  measure 
being  passed  over  the  President's  veto. 

Hence,  why  go  through  so  many  motions  and  spill 
so  much  oratory  when  all  of  it  seems  doomed  in 
advance  to  ignominous  failure? 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  Congress  to  adjourn 
right  now  before  it  demonstrates  how  helpless  and 
useless  an  aggregation  is  assembled  there? 

If  the  present  Congress  is  so  impotent  for  doing 
anything  worth  while  that  pratically  nothing  can 
be  expected  from  it  in  this  direction  then  why  pro- 
long the  agony  by  remaining  in  session? 

There  is  another  reason  why  such  a  Congress 
should  adjourn  as  soon  as  possible  and  that  is  that 
while  nothing  good  can  be  expected  from  it  endless 
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bad  may  be  done  by  the  reactionary  element  which 
is  in  the  majority  in  both  houses. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  this  Congress  should 
strike  such  a  rash  blow  at  the  interests  of  the  al- 
ready hard-pressed  masses  of  the  people  as  to  en- 
act the  sales  tax  law  being  boosted  by  every  re- 
actionary mouthpiece  in  the  country  then  indeed 
would  it  have  been  far  better  had  Congress  ad- 
journed long  before  they  ever  got  to  this  anti-social 
bit  of  legislation.  The  same  applies  to  a  number 
of  other  propositions  being  persistently  advocated 
by  the  tools  of  special  privilege. 

 o  

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  by  The  Brithsbolo- 
mite  that  the  Jewish  population  of  New  York  is 
1,875,521,  an  increase  of  232,509  since  1920.  There 
are  more  Jews  in  New  York  than  in  all  the  countries 
of  Asia,  Africa,  Australia  and  South  America.  The 
Catholic  and  Protestant  population  of  New  York 
has  increased  in  much  greater  numbers,  especially 
the  latter,  according  to  this  periodical. 

Much  favorable  comment  has  been  aroused  in  Jew- 
ish circles  by  the  proposal  of  the  undergraduate  or- 
gan of  the  University  of  Toronto  that  a  Jewish 
autonomous  college  be  established  as  an  integral 
part  of  that  university.  This  is  particularly  wel- 
comed at  a  time  when  anti-Semitic  agitation  is  in- 
creasing in  Canada. 

 o  

FIGURES  WORTH  REMEMBERING 

The  3,000-mile  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  has  not  a  single  fort  on  it,  and 
in  110  years  not  a  warship  has  disturbed  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Census  figures  show  that  the  nation  now  number 
72,943,624  potential  voters,  or  twice  as  many  as 
actually  voted  in  the  1928  presidential  election.  The 
men  of  voting  age  total  37,056,757,  and  the  women 
35,886,867. 

More  than  $50,000,000,000  of  Great  Britain's  sav- 
ings were  destroyed  during  the  World  War  and  in 
the  four  and  a  half  years  of  that  conflict,  England 
spent  as  much  as  in  the  two  and  a  half  centuries 
before  the  war. 

In  spite  of  the  arms  limitations  imposed  upon 
Germany  by  the  Versailles  treaty,  that  country's 
current  appropriations  for  maintenance  of  land 
armies  amount  to  1,100,000,000  francs. 

Only  36  American  taxpayers  reported  incomes  of 
more  than  $5,000,400  in  the  returns  for  1929,  while 
1,523,604  reported  incomes  of  less  than  $5,000. 

The  government  printing  office  in  1930  turned 
out  106.000,000  copies  of  books  and  pamphlets  writ- 
ten by  officialdom.  The  cost  of  merely  making 
'i'-.- ,fir  ,),.  r,n  the  printed  proofs  was  $215,607. 


CHEER  UP! 

Good-bye  old  Nineteen  Thirty-One!    Hello  young 
Thirty-Two ! 

I  am  glad  the  old  year's  over  and  our  new  one  has 
begun. 

There  was  lots  of  gloom  and  sadness  in  the  twelve 

months  just  gone  by; 
A  lot  of  disappointments  and  discouragements.  Oh 

my! 

As  I  sit  and  think  and  ponder  o'er  my  failures  of 
the  year; 

Of  the  trials  and  tribulations  and  cherished  hopes 
so  dear, 

I  sort  of  feel  ashamed  and  have  a  feeling  of  dis- 
gust, 

But  next  year,  says  I  to  me,  I'll  do  the  thing  or 
bust. 

There  ain't  no  use  of  sighing  nor  crying  o'er  the 
past. 

You  can't  do  any  sailing  with  your  sails  wrapped 

'round  the  mast. 
Let's  up  and  at  'em!  Hit  the  ball  through  the 

coming  year. 

Let's  spread  a  little  sunshine  and  wipe  away  a 
tear. 

We'll  encounter  trouble  maybe,  as  we  go  along  the 
way, 

But  we'll  burst  it  like  a  bubble,  if  we  are  happy 
every  day. 

Let's  kill  Old  Man  Depression;  hang  Hard  Times 
to  a  tree. 

Let's  sing  a  song  of  happiness,  a  song  of  joy  and 
glee. 

I  never  liked  Boop-Boop-a-Doop,    nor  Creeping 

Sneaking  Groans; 
Nor  the  Ragtime  Blues ;  depressing  moans  of  the 

squawking  saxophone. 
But  I  love  the  old-time  melodies  like  "Coming 

Through  the  Rye." 
There  is  music  in  the  rhythm  of  "The  Old  Sweet 

Bye  and  Bye." 
Sing  the  Hallelujah  Chorus;  Happy  Days  Are  Here 

Again ; 

There  Are  Smiles  That  Make  Us  Happy;  In  The 

Moonlight  Mary  Ann. 
There's  A  Long  Long  Trail  Awinding,  through  the 

year  for  you,  old  Boy; 
May  it  be  a  trail  of  gladness,  Full  of  Sunshine,  Full 

Of  Joy. 

SEWALL  TERRY. 

 o  

A  new  broom  sweeps  clean,  but  a  Union-labeled 
broom  sweeps  cleaner. 
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Film — "Bob  took  a  two-weeks'  correspondence 
course  in  French,  and  now  says  that  he  can  speak 
the  language  fluently." 

Flam — "I  don't  understand  it!" 

Film — "Yes,  that's  the  trouble — nobody  does!" 
 0  

Diner  —  "Waiter!  This  chicken  has  no  wish- 
bone." 

Waiter — "He  was  a  happy  and  contented  chicken, 
sir,  and  had  nothing  to  wish  for." 


George  Edward  McDonald,  14616,  of  Local  Union 
No.  74,  better  known  as  "The  Count"  to  his  many 
friends  and  acquaintances  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  met  with  a  fatal  automobile 
accident  on  the  highway  in  Virginia,  about  forty 
miles  south  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Brothers  McDonald  and  Opie  Franklin  Lindsay, 
18235,  the  latter  business  agent  of  Local  Union  No. 
9,  were  returning  from  a  job  at  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  after  visiting  two  members  with  transfers  in 
their  pockets,  who  were  working  on  a  non-union 
job,  with  non-union  men.  A  large  truck  crashed 
into  their  car,  crushed  both  men  and  killed  them 
instantly. 

These  two  men  who  were  found  on  that  job,  may 
as  well  know  and  remember  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  that  they  were  the  real  cause  of  Brothers 
Lindsay's  and  McDonald's  deaths,  as  they  made  a 
special  trip  down  to  that  job  to  see  them  in  the 
cause  of  unionism. 

No  more  will  Brother  McDonald  tell  the  stories 
in  his  quaint  and  original  way,  for  his  lips  have 
been  silenced  forever  and  I  am  sure  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  L.  L  U.  will  join  me  in  expressing  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  wife  in  her  hour  of  be- 
reavement for  the  man  we  all  knew  as  "The  Count." 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  pen  these  few  lines  to 
an  old  friend  and  pal: 

He  made  his  last  stand  on  the  highway,  for  a  cause  for 

which  he  fought, 
This  man  from  many  a  Local — a  man  who  could  never  be 

bought. 

It  made  no  difference  where  he  went,  he  always  had  a 
smile — 

For  a  fellow  who  was  down  and  out,  he  made  his  life 
worth  while. 

We'll  look  for  his  double  along  the  road  but  I'm  sure  he 

can't  be  found, 
Because  there  was  only  one  McDonald  and  he  lies  beneatii 

the  ground. 

His  depression  days  are  over  and  he's  taking  a  well-earned 
rest 

.Among  his  pals  who  passed  away  and  he  was  one  of  the 
best. 

.Vow  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  highway  that  leads  to 

above  the  sky, 
I'm  sure  you'll  find  .McDonald  there  to  greet  you  when 

you  die. 

JERRY  J.  CURTIN,  JR. 


An  old  codger  was  crossing  a  busy  comer  when 
a  huge  police  dog  dashed  into  him  and  bowled  him 
over.  The  next  instant  an  Austin  skidded  around  a 
corner,  bumped  him,  inflicting  more  severe  bruises. 

Bystanders  assisted  him  to  his  feet,  and  some- 
one asked  him  if  the  dog  had  hurt  him. 

"Not  exactly,"  he  replied,  "it  was  the  tin  can  tied 
to  his  tail  that  did  the  most  damage." 


UNION  WORKERS  EXTOLLED  BY  JUDGE 

Strong  unions  are  the  only  hope  of  the  workers, 
declared  Judge  Philip  Donnelly  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
in  an  address  before  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities. 

"The  chief  difficulty  encountered  by  the  work- 
ingman,"  said  Judge  Donnelly,  "is  the  frame  of 
mind  of  the  average  employed.  Practical  experi- 
ence convinces  me  that  the  only  way  that  frame  of 
mind  can  be  changed  is  by  the  formation  of  strong- 
unions." 

Judge  Donnelly  denounced  unfaii'  employers, 
modern  efficiency  systems,  scrapping  of  workers 
because  of  age  and  other  practices  which,  he  as- 
serted, have  imperiled  the  position  of  the  working 
people. 


Local  Union  No.  88  thanks  the  following  local 
unions  for  their  generous  response  to  an  appeal  made 
on  behalf  of  Brother  Frank  Mallott,  No.  897: 
4  $  2.00  81  $  1.00 

8   2.00  100   2.00 

9   2.00  111   2.00 

32   2.00  185   1.00 

42   2.00  228   2.00 

54   5.00  263   2.00 

65   5.00  278   6.75 

68   2.00  411   1.50 

75   2.00   

Total.  -   .$42.25 

H.  WEISENHAUS, 
Secretary,  Local  Union  No.  88. 


STAY-AWAY  NOTICE 

Local  Union  No.  151  advises  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
work  and  their  contractors  are  asking  all  trades  to 
take  a  cut  in  wages.  They  request  the  traveling 
brothers  to  stay  away  until  the  present  situation 
has  been  satisfactorily  adjusted. 


STAY-AWAY  NOTICE 

Local  Union  No.  374  requests  traveling  brothers  to 
stay  away  as  there  is  no  work  in  sight. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

WHEREAS.  It  was  God's  will  to  take  from  our  midst  Brother  Henry  Hess,  No.  1586,  a  true  and 
loyal  union  lather,  a  friend  to  every  one  who  knew  him,  and 

WHEREAS.  By  his  passing  away  Local  Union  No.  20  has  lost  one  of  its  best  and  oldest  members, 
be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  Local  Union  No.  20  extend  to  his  family  our  most  sincere  sympathy  and  that  we 
drape  our  charter  in  his  memory  for  a  period  of  thirty  days. 

Fraternally, 

ALBERT  CARTER, 
Secretary  Local  Union  No.  20. 


The  Almighty  God,  Supreme  Ruler  of  all  beings,  has  again  entered  the  ranks  of  Local  Union  No.  32 
and  taken  from  our  midst  Brother  Anthony  J.  Bork,  No.  5723,  and 

WHEREAS,  By  his  death  we  have  lost  a  true  and  loyal  and  old-time  member,  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  Local  Union  No.  32,  extend  to  his  loved  ones  our  sympathy  and  drape  our 
charter  for  thirty  days  in  his  memory;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  our  International  Office  for  publication  in 
our  official  journal  and  a  copy  be  spread  upon  our  minutes. 

PETER  MACKIE, 
Secretary,  Local  Union  No.  32. 


WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  to  call  from  his  earthly  labors 
our  beloved  friend  and  brother,  George  Key  Shoemaker,  No.  12561,  and 

WHEREAS,  We  deem  it  proper  and  fitting  that  the  members  of  this  local  union  offer  a  tribute  to 
the  memories  of  those  who  have  been  loyal  members  of  our  organization  and  faithful  friends  and  broth- 
ers ;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  102  extend  their  sincere  sympathy  to  the  bereaved 
family  and  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  our  minutes  and  a  copy  also  be  sent  to  our  International 
Union  for  publication  in  our  official  journal. 

JOHN  J.  VOHDEN,  Jr. 
Secretary,  Local  Union  No.  102. 


WHEREAS,  It  was  the  will  of  the  Almighty  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  to  remove  from  our  midst 
our  friend.  Brother  John  Jacob  Kern,  No.  9204,  and 

WHEREAS.  Brother  Kem  was  a  true  and  loyal  member  of  this  local  and  the  International,  therefore, 
be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  18,  extend  to  the  members  of  his  family  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  hour  of  sorrow;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  on  our  minutes  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  the 
deceased  brother's  family  and  a  copy  sent  to  Headquarters  for  publication  in  our  official  journal  and 
that  our  charter  be  draped  in  mourning  for  a  period  of  thirty  days. 

OFFICERS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  LOCAL  UNION  NO.  18, 

Louisville,  Kentucky. 


IN  MC/H€I^IAM 


18— John  Jacob  Kern,  9204. 
2(j_Henry  Prairie  Hess,  1586. 
46— Duff  (Adolph)  Huot,  35720. 
46— Thomas  Francis  Wall,  22180. 
46— Thomas  Patrick  Clark,  35828. 
72 — Charles  Thomas  Locke,  32925. 
71— Louis  Henrv  Kurth,  16002. 


99— John  Wentworth  Carter,  10437. 
102— George  Key  Shoemaker,  12561. 
190— Albert  Leonard  White,  34896. 
190— William  Fred  Utz  (alias  Wm.  H.  Bush)  31415. 
244— Henry  Hedbarney,  16638. 
,308— Frederick  Whoeler,  6450. 
308— John  Dempsey,  6370. 
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The  Manufacturer  Sees  the  Light 


'pHE  Indianapolis  "Star"  devoted  two  columns  to 
an  interview  in  which  W.  A.  Sheaffer,  prominent 
Iowa  manufacturer,  back  home  after  a  tour  of  this 
country  and  Europe,  reported  his  firm  conviction 
that  high  wages  are  the  only  salvation  for  Ameri- 
can industry. 

"Make  the  mass  of  our  population  able  to  buy 
the  comforts  of  life,  instead  of  bare  necessities,  and 
you  have  solved  the  unemployment  problem,"  said 
Mr.  Sheaffer. 

"We  must  not  descend  to  the  low  wage  scales  and 
living  scales  of  Europe.  Put  our  laboring  men  on 
a  scale  that  enables  them  to  buy  only  bare  necessi- 
ties, and  you  eliminate  the  manufacture  of  70  per 
cent  of  the  things  produced  in  the  United  States. 

"If  we  hold  up  our  wage  scale,  then,  even  with- 
out foreign  trade,  we  can  have  prosperity." 


Please  note  that  Mr.  Sheaffer  says  no  word  about 
philanthropy.  Doubtless  he  is  a  kindly  man;  but 
he  isn't  speaking  from  a  kind  heart.  He  relies  on  a 
clear,  capable  head;  he  insists  on  high  wages  as  a 
matter  of  enlightened  selfishness  on  the  part  of 
business  men  and  manufacturers — and  he  is  ever- 
lastingly right. 

You  can  no  more  have  permanent  economic 
health  in  the  business  world  while  unemployment 
and  low  wages  prevail  among  wage  earners  than 
you  can  have  permanent  physical  health  among  the 
prosperous  groups  of  our  population  while  epidemics 
are  allowed  to  rage  unchecked  among  the  people  of 
lesser  incomes. 

Far-seeing  self  interest  should  line  up  every 
business  man  and  manufacturer  in  America  in  a 
crusade  for  higher  wages  to  end  unemployment. 


THIS  HUMAN  STRUGGLE 

By  MR.  MODESTUS 


fpHREE  workmen,  busy  in  the  shadows  of  a  gaunt 
skeleton  of  a  great  structure. 

A  passer-by  stopped,  looked,  and  asked:  "What 
are  you  doing  here?" 

One  man  said:  "Just  cutting  stone." 

A  second  answered:  "Getting  good  wages  for 
honest  work." 

But  the  third,  looking  up  aloft,  said:  "I  am  help- 
ing to  build  a  cathedral." 

*  *  * 

Three  doctors,  scalpel  in  hand,  poised  over  the 
operating  table — 

"Doctor,  what  are  you  operating  for?" 

One  answers :  "A  most  perfect  case — alternating 
hypertrophy  of  the  inferior  turbinates." 

The  second  looks  up,  and  smiles,  saying  absent- 
mindedly:  "For  one  thousand — " 

But  the  third,  with  anxious  brow,  replies:  "To 
stop  the  spread  of  this  cancer." 

*  *  * 

In  a  newspaper  office,  three  men  hammered  at 
typewriters. 

A  visitor,  watching  them,  inquired:  "What  is  all 
the  excitement  about?" 

One  hard-boiled  reporter  answered:  "Just  regu- 
lar police  court  stuff." 

A  younger  man  said:  "The  chief  wanted  some 
'human  interest'  from  the  streets;  and  I'm  trying 
to  give  him  something  fit  to  print." 

The  other  man  leaned  back,  and  ripped  what  he 
had  written  out  of  the  machine.   "Here  is  what  the 


town  ought  to  know  about  this  snake,"  he  snarled. 
"But  if  the  boss  prints  it  they  will  sue  him  for  libel, 
and  I'll  get  canned." 

About  a  roadside  campfire,  a  group  faced  each 
other,  after  supper. 

"Do  any  of  you  know  where  I  can  get  a  job?" 
said  one,  a  youngish  man  whose  wife  sat  next  to 
him. 

"Well,  I've  just  left  a  job,"  said  another,  "Work 
was  slack.  I've  laid  up  a  little.  The  old  folks  need 
us  back  there.  And  what  I  have  will  take  care  of 
all  of  us,  with  what  the  little  farm  furnishes." 

"Well,  I've  been  everywhere  twice,  already,"  said 
the  faded-out,  middle-aged  man,  whose  wife  was 
rolling  up  three  children  in  their  blankets.  "Don't 
seem  much  use  to  go  back.  I've  learned  three 
trades ;  and  worked  at  six.  Sometimes  the  boss  gets 
a  new  machine.  Sometimes  he  moves  the  factory. 
Last  time  he  did  both.  Guess  I'd  better  jine  up 
with  the  Indians,  where  they  have  neither  machines 
nor  factories." 

A  newspaper  reporter  walked  into  a  courtroom, 
and  said,  "What  are  you  all  doing  here  today?" 

"I  am  defending  the  majesty  of  the  law,"  said 
the  prosecuting  attorney. 

"Representing  the  interests  of  my  clients  is  my 
business,  said  the  slick  and  successful  one. 

But  the  judge  sighed,  and  said:  "Gentlemen,  I 
would  like  to  have  your  assistance  in  arriving  at  the 
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facts  in  this  case.  Perhaps,  then,  we  could  ascer- 
tain what  might  approximately  be  just  for  all  con- 
cerned." 

*       *  * 

At  the  Rotai-y  Club  luncheon,  the  subject  was: 
"Why  are  we  in  business?" 

The  answer  of  one  speaker  was,  briefly:  "To 
make  money." 

"To  provide  for  my  family,  and  to  educate  my 
boys,"  said  another. 

"This  community  needs  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
education  and  amusement,  among  other  things,"  re- 
plied a  third.  "I  like  this  town.  I  like  its  people. 
I  want  to  stay  here.  If  every  business  man  cheats 
the  folks  a  little,  that  will  hurt  the  town,  and  the 
people.  And  it  will  hurt  me,  that  much,  because 
I'll  have  to  meet  that  kind  of  competition.  To  fur- 
nish my  share  of  the  service  that  is  needed;  to  do 
this  on  decent  terms,  for  myself  and  the  others;  to 
make  possible  the  suitable  education  of  every  child ; 
to  promote  good-will  and  the  common  happiness — 
that  is  why  I'd  like  to  be  in  business  here." 

And  then  the  chairman  rang  the  bell! 

 0  

THE  PERSONALITY  OF  THE  DOLLAR 

I  am  the  dollar. 

I  have  been  the  friend  of  mankind,  also  the  arch 
enemy.  I  have  been  called  the  root  of  evil.  I  was 
created  of  man,  sponsored  by  the  devil.  I  am  the 
cause  of  great  joy  and  untold  sorrow. 

I  am  the  goal  of  the  profiteer,  the  idol  of  grafting 
politicians.  I  travel  far  but  I  am  always  at  home. 
I  sway  the  laws  of  the  country,  I  disrupt  commerce, 
industry  and  justice.  I  am  not  proud  of  my  record 
of  crime. 

I  am  a  great  humanitarian.  I  have  erected  great 
hospitals,  built  churches,  schools  and  colleges.  I 
have  placed  the  United  States  in  the  fore  rank  of 
all  nations.  I  am  an  angel  of  mercy,  a  friend  of  the 
wage  eaiTier ;  and  employer.  I  am  received  with  de- 
light every  week  by  millions  in  mill,  factory,  mine 
and  office. 

I  am  a  friend  of  the  editor,  but  many  editors  are 
only  slightly  acquainted  with  me.  I  am  also  the 
friend  of  the  editor's  wife,  we  have  little  opportunity 
for  intimate  companionship,  however.  My  closest 
competitor  with  the  rural  editor  has  been  a  bushel 
of  potatoes,  a  cord  of  wood,  or  other  merchandise. 

I  am  elusive.  I  have  filled  the  jails  of  this  coun- 
tiy.  Men  have  lost  honor,  women  virtue,  on  my  ac- 
count. Men  gamble  and  lie  for  me.  My  power  is 
limitless  for  good  and  evil.  Misers  hoard  me,  wise 
men  place  me  in  banks  that  I  may  grow  and  thrive. 
T  am  never  an  outcast.    I  am  the  final  test  of  hon- 


esty and  thrift.  I  know  neither  race,  creed  or  color, 
I  am  democratic,  plutocratic,  arrogant  and  am  found 
in  all  walks  of  life. 

I  have  shrunk  in  power  of  late.  I  have  been 
abused.  I  do  not  have  the  pulling  power  I  once 
possessed.  I  need  a  tonic.  I  have  been  inflated 
until  I  do  not  know  my  true  value.  I  am  being  run 
down  by  many,  industry  is  boosting  me  on  a  high 
pinnacle,  politicians  are  seeking  me,  and  I  know  not 
which  way  to  turn,  I  am  fighting  hard  to  hold  my 
own,  but  it  takes  many  more  dollars  to  help  me  se- 
cure my  just  rights.   I  stand  afraid. 

I  am  being  knifed  by  department  stores.  I  am 
being  made  much  of  by  bankers  and  the  Government. 
I  shall  be  called  upon  politically  many  times  during 
the  next  few  months.  I  shall  be  glad  when  it  is  all 
over  and  I  can  go  back  to  my  old,  powerful,  full 
strength.  I  hope  to  meet  you  often,  to  be  your 
friend.  My  motto  is  E  Pluribus  Unum,  "In  Union 
There  Is  Strength,"  on  this  motto  I  base  my  hopes 
for  a  restoration  to  my  former  power.  It  is  a  good 
motto,  I  am  proud  of  it.  I  trust  men  will  not  give 
me  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  or  to  abuse  it. 

I  am  the  dollar.  Use  me  well  and  I  shall  repay 
you — I  rejoice  when  I  am  received  by  soiled  hands 
for  an  honest  day's  efforts,  I  weep  when  I  am  used 
for  deeds  of  evil,  graft  and  misery.  I  am  the  dollar, 
your  friend  or  enemy,  the  choice  I  leave  with  you. 

 o  

THE  MEASURE  OF  A  MAN 

"The  place  to  take  the  true  measure  of  a  man  is 
not  the  forum  or  the  field,  not  the  market  place  or 
the  amen-comer.  There  he  lays  aside  his  mask  and 
you  may  judge  whether  he's  imp  or  angel,  king 
or  cur,  hero  or  humbug.  I  care  not  what  the  world 
says  of  him,  whether  it  crown  him  with  bays  or  pelt 
him  with  bad  eggs;  I  care  never  a  copper  what  his 
reputation  or  religion  may  be ;  if  his  babes  dread  his 
home-coming  and  his  better  half  swallows  her  heart 
every  time  she  has  to  ask  him  for  a  five-dollar  bill, 
he's  a  fraud  of  the  first  water,  even  though  he  prays 
night  and  mora  till  he's  black  in  the  face,  and  howls 
hallelujah  till  he  shakes  the  eternal  hills.  But  if 
his  children  rush  to  the  front  gate  to  greet  him, 
and  love's  own  sunshine  illumines  the  face  of  his  wife 
when  she  hears  his  footfall,  you  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  he's  true  gold,  for  his  home's  a  heaven 
and  the  humbug  never  gets  that  near  the  great  white 
Throne  of  God.  I  can  figue  much  in  that  fellow  mor- 
tal who  would  rathei"  make  men  swear  than  women 
weep  who  would  rather  have  the  hate  of  the  whole 
he-world  than  the  contempt  of  his  wife — who  would 
rather  call  anger  to  the  eyes  of  a  King  than  fear 
to  the  face  of  a  child." — Brann,  the  Iconoclast. 
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Abolish  the  Present  System 

By  P.  J.  REDFERN,  Member  of  I.  A.  of  M. 


JJOW  much  longer  will  the  American  people  sit 
around  sucking  their  thumbs  worrying,  wonder- 
ing what's  coming  next? 

The  industrial  workers  of  America  are  in  a  stu- 
por. The  fact  that  more  than  six  million  people  are 
and  have  been  unemployed  for  twenty  months  with- 
out the  slightest  exertion  on  their  part  toward  set- 
ting conditions  aright  is  ample  proof  that  the  cap- 
italists and  about  80  per  cent  of  our  government 
officials,  from  the  national  Chief  Executive  down  to 
and  including  the  presidents  of  small  towns,  are  in 
league  in  one  gigantic  organization,  the  sole  purpose 
of  which  is  to  exploit  the  working  people.  This 
organization  is  gigantic  only  in  that  it  has  been  and 
still  is  successful  in  creating  and  continuing  in  ex- 
istence this  deplorable  condition  we  are  now  experi- 
encing. Despite  the  fact  that  millions  are  without 
work,  some  industrial  plants  are  working  overtime; 
the  rate  of  pay  is  straight  time  for  all  overtime  and 
a  reduced  rate  from  that  of  the  past  two  years.  The 
workers  as  a  whole  are  accepting  these  conditions 
as  a  matter  of  course.  A  few  business  corporations 
are  enjoying  increased  profits  in  these  years  of  so- 
called  depression.  It  is  amusing  how  the  American 
people  have  readily  accepted  the  terni  "depression" 
as  an  expression,  which  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 
Our  government  leaders  betrayed  the  people  more 
than  two  years  ago  when  they  failed  to  make  it 
known  that  we  were  about  to  slip  into  this  dark  era. 
Any  individual  with  the  slightest  intellect  knows 
that  our  Chief  Executive  was  mistaken  when  he  said 
prior  to  being  elected:  "The  American  people  have 
arrived  to  where  poverty  will  practically  be  un- 
known to  them." 

Almost  immediately  following  this  statement  we 
find  ourselves  suffering  more  poverty  than  America 
has  ever  known.  It  is  to  our  government  leaders, 
capitalists  and  captains  of  industry  that  we  should 
look  for  leadership,  but  the  kind  of  leadership  that 
should  be  sound  and  beneficial  to  all  our  people  is 
not  forthcoming,  because  it  is  not  their  way  to  en- 
lighten the  people  as  to  the  real  truth  regarding  our 
difficulties.  Their  method  is  to  let  the  people  starve 
and  let  the  survival  of  the  fittest  fight  for  what  is 
rightfully  theirs  over  a  number  of  years  before 
actually  obtaining  a  small  recompense.  The  word 
"depression"  is  entirely  out  of  place.  There  is  no 
depression  in  America.  The  truth  is  we  have  been 
swamped  with  immigration,  the  United  States  of 
America  had  enough  population  more  than  ten 
years  ago.  Another  truth  which  is  equally  impor- 
tant as  immigration  is  that  modern  industry  in 


America  has  reached  a  point  that  calls  for  one  six- 
hour  shift  and  four  days  each  week,  with  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  $50  per  week.  The  writer  feels  that 
there  is  no  need  to  go  into  detail  explaining  how  in- 
dustry can  afford  such  conditions.  Merely  citing 
one  case  is  sufficient.  The  Ford  Motor  Company 
had  profits  of  $55,000,000.  This  company  is  only 
one  of  over  five  thousand  firms  whose  profits  each 
year  amount  to  millions.  The  writer  feels  that  he 
has  the  undisputed  right  to  believe  that  there  is 
certainly  something  wrong  with  our  system. 

 0  

LET  HISTORY  ANSWER 

Let  history  answer  the  wage-cutters.  Reason 
should  give  them  their  answer,  but  reason  is  a 
stranger  to  them.  Let  them  look  backward  and  see 
what  happened.  Let  labor  look  backward,  too,  for 
a  moment.  In  the  depression  of  1921  reactionary 
employers  were  frantic  for  wage  reductions.  They 
talked  about  "deflating  labor."  They  reduced  wages 
where  they  had  the  power. 

Labor,  saying,  "We  will  resist  to  the  utmost," 
stopped  the  sweep.  But  the  wage-cutters  kept  on 
cutting  where  the  workers  were  not  organized. 

The  upturn  came.  Business  began  to  improve. 
Improvement  was  so  fast  that  before  the  foolish 
wage-cutters  had  found  out  what  was  going  on, 
wages  actually  were  being  increased. 

Improvement  caught  and  passed  the  wage-cutters 
before  they  woke  up  enough  to  stop  yammering  about 
wage-cutting.  The  upward  movement  of  wages 
caught  the  downward  movement  right  in  the  middle 
and  smashed  it.  Presently  it  was  discovered  that 
wage-cutting  had  only  made  matters  worse,  while 
as  wages  increased  all  business  got  better.  There 
was  buying  power  everywhere. 

Today  the  wage-cutters  are  still  clamoring  for 
more  wage-reductions.  But  business  has  begun  to 
improve.  Again,  wage-cutting  has  only  made  bad 
matters  worse.  Really  material  improvement  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  may  not  develop,  but  the 
probability  is  that  history  will  repeat  itself  and  the 
panic  of  the  wage-cutters  will  be  overtaken  by  the 
activity  of  the  wage-raisers.  No  more  wage-cutting ! 
Stop  now. 

 o  

A  baby  girl  triples  her  weight  during  her  first 
year;  and  tries  to  halve  it  during  her  fortieth. 
 0  

Many  manufacturers  do  not  advertise  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  demand  advertised  products. 
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DEVELOPING  CLEANLINESS 


pREDERIC  J.  HASKIN  points  out  that  America 
is,  in  the  physical  sense,  the  cleanest  of  all  na- 
tions, and  that  its  ideals  along  that  line  have  been 
greatly  facilitated  through  new  methods  in  plumb- 
ing, in  laundry  devices,  and  in  chemical  cleansing 
materials. 

The  history  of  plumbing,  Mr.  Haskin  tells,  is  one 
of  cycles.  Archaeologists  have  found  in  2000-year 
old  Roman  \illas,  brass  water  pipes  still  in  excellent 
condition.  During  the  Dark  Ages  there  was  de- 
struction of  such  work  and  an  almost  complete  in- 
difference to  the  matter  of  sanitation.  Then  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  a  revival  of  the  cleanliness  ideal 
came  forward,  and  in  the  present  century  it  reached 
its  highest  development.  Only  today  are  our  mod- 
ern methods  becoming  stabilized  and  widely  used 
in  European  countries. 

American  water  systems  are  admittedly  the  finest 
in  the  world.   Water  is  piped,  if  necessary,  for  hun- 


CITIES  LAG  IN 

AUTHORITIES  in  the  field  of  public  works,  speak- 
ing at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  deplored  the  lag 
in  constiniction  projects  on  the  part  of  state  and 
city  governments  and  pointed  out  the  need  for  long 
range  planning.  "The  reason  why  there  is  so  much 
disappointment  over  the  small  volume  of  public 
works  now  under  way  to  stabilize  employment,"  de- 
clared Otto  T.  Mallery,  treasurer  of  the  Association, 
"is  that  very  few  cities  or  states  have  adopted  ad- 
vance planning  or  long  range  budgeting  of  capital 
expenditures. 

"The  Federal  government  has  done  better,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Mallery,  "because  it  has  started  long 
range  planning.  The  estimated  Federal  expenditure 
for  all  kinds  of  public  works,  including  roads  and 
river  and  harbor  improvements,  is  about  $725,000,- 
000,  or  three  times  that  of  the  boom  year  1928. 
The  aggregate  public  works  of  the  cities  and  states 
have  apparently  fallen  more  than  enough  to  offset 
the  increases  by  the  Federal  government.  Only  by 
adopting  advance  planning  can  a  city  avoid  finding 
itself,  helpless,  like  so  many  today,  when  its  citizens 
most  need  work." 

Donald  H.  Sawyer,  Director  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployment Stabilization  Board,  characterized  the 
Board  as  a  large  laboratory  to  analyze  public  re- 
quirements in  building  construction;  to  make  them 
•nore  readily  usable  as  a  relief  measure  in  times  of 
lor^r^,.- sion :  to  advise  the  President  from  time  to 


dreds  of  miles  to  insure  clean  and  adequate  sup- 
plies. In  every  important  American  city  water  is 
furnished  that  is  pure  enough  to  drink  as  it  flows 
from  the  tap.  In  certain  other  countries  water 
must  be  brought  from  special  sources  and  in  small 
quantities,  and  not  infrequently  it  is  sold  at  prices 
higher  than  those  charged  for  the  native  wines. 

The  American  habit  of  cleanliness  also  extends 
to  the  houses.  Cleaning  done  in  connection  with 
containers,  with  factories,  restaurants  and  places  of 
public  entertainment  is  almost  incalculable.  Even 
the  outsides  of  buildings,  no  matter  how  huge,  are 
subjected  to  fairly  regular  cleaning. 

There  was  a  time,  says  Mr.  Haskin,  when  mere 
water  in  ample  quantities  was  considered  sufficient 
for  purposes  of  adequate  sanitation,  and  people 
seemed  content  with  water  that  has  not  itself  been 
cleaned.  For  this  reason  an  entire  separate  indus- 
try of  water  purification  has  sprung  up. 


PUBLIC  WORKS 

time  on  the  trend  of  American  business  and  par- 
ticularly of  construction  and  to  bring  about  the  six 
year  planning  of  all  of  the  governmental  construc- 
tion agencies.  "The  power  of  the  government  is 
momentous,"  he  declared,  "and  it  is  hoped  that 
what  the  government  has  been  able  to  do  in  statis- 
tics and  planning  will  find  a  local  response," 

The  use  of  public  works  in  Philadelphia  as  a  de- 
vice for  employment  stabilization  was  discussed  by 
William  H.  Loucks  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. "If  the  public  works  projects  of  this  par- 
ticular city,  totaling  at  the  present  time  about  $40,- 
000,000  per  year,"  said  Professor  Loucks,  "were  so 
planned  as  to  reserve  for  years  of  business  depres- 
sion as  many  projects  as  possible,  approximately  10 
per  cent  of  these  ordinarily  unemployed  during  such 
times  could  be  given  employment  on  municipal  con- 
struction enterprises." 

Arthur  D.  Gayer  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research,  declared  as  essential  detailed 
forethought  and  advance  planning  to  overcome 
administrative,  technical  and  financial  difficulties; 
and  the  necessity  of  enabling  municipalities  to  ex- 
pand their  construction  activities  in  times  of  de- 
pression with  Federal  aid,  if  necessary  by  means  of 
a  large  bond  issue.  R.  C.  Marshall.  Jr.,  of  the 
Administrative  Board  of  the  American  Engineering 
Council  who  presided,  declared  that  construction  is 
the  second  largest  industry  of  the  country  and  is 
adaptable  to  use  in  crises  where  great  unemploy- 
ment exists. 
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THE  CHERRY  TREE 

Where  with  Oui-  Little  Hatchet  We  Tell  the  Truth  About  Many  Things, 
Sometimes  Profoundly,  Sometimes  Flippantly,  Sometimes  Recklessly 


^  good  many  years  ago  Edward  Bellamy,  in  "Look- 
ing Backward,"  compared  "the  scientific  manner 
in  which  the  nation  went  to  war  with  the  unscien- 
tific manner  in  which  it  went  to  work."  He  drew 
quite  a  lesson  therefrom. 

Of  course  any  discussion  of  how  the  nation  goes 
to  work  today  would  have  to  concede,  to  begin  with, 
that  a  good  part  of  it  doesn't  go  to  work  at  all. 

Some  are  so  confounded  rich  they  don't  have  to 
work;  several  millions  are  in  need  of  work,  but  no- 
body offers  them  a  job. 

Into  this  situation  the  president  has  launched 
what  is  called  a  National  Credit  Corporation,  Dis- 
cussion of  that  step  brings  out  some  figures  so  big 
they  baffle  the  imagination. 

Big  bankers  are  asked  to  kick  in  five  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  to  a  fund  for  the  new  corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  releasing  frozen  assets.  A  frozen  asset 
it  one  that  nobody  wants,  it  seems.  It  won't  move 
and  ordinary  banks  won't  look  at  it. 

Some  estimates  of  the  total  frozen  assets  run  as 
high  as  four  BILLION  dollars,  of  which  one  and  a 
half  BILLIONS  are  in  closed  banks,  an  equal  amount 
in  defaulted  real  estate  bonds  and  a  whole  BILLION 
in  old  socks,  under  mattresses  and  in  safety  deposit 
boxes  in  actual  cash. 

How  come  all  those  frozen  assets?  It  would 
seem  time  to  get  out  a  subpoena  for  those  who  froze 
the  assets. 

Anything  that  calls  for  such  drastic  action  is  im- 
portant enough  to  pin  on  those  who  did  it. 
WHO  FROZE  THE  ASSETS? 

*       *  * 

Well,  in  a  general  way,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it 
was  done  by  bankers,  manufacturers,  real  estate 
promoters — by  and  large  the  employers  and  finan- 
ciers of  the  nation. 

They  are  the  persons  who  froze  the  assets  that 
must  be  thawed  now  by  a  five  hundred  million  dollar 
credit  coi-poration,  out  of  which  the  bankers  will, 
later  on,  make  another  neat  profit. 

Having  frozen  more  assets  than  were  conquered 
by  all  the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  nobody  much 
starts  out  to  heap  any  opprobium  on  the  heads  of 
the  gents  that  did  the  freezing.  Nobody  gets  hot 
and  bothered  and  goes  shouting  that  an  asset  freezer 
is  a  dirty  bum  and  a  louse.  No,  he  remains  a  re- 
spectable member  of  society  and  sits  up  front,  as 
usual.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  put  a  nation 
on  the  fritz. 


It  is  respectfully  set  forth  here  and  now  that  if 
it  is  a  crime — and  it  most  assuredly  is — to  swipe  a 
loaf  of  bread  or  to  break  a  window,  it  ought  to  be 
something  of  a  major  offense  to  put  a  nation  on  the 
toboggan.  Those  who  through  mismanagement  or 
an  overdose  of  greed,  pile  up  four  billion  dollars 
of  frozen  assets  that  break  banks  and  throw  thou- 
sands and  thousands  out  of  work  ought  to  be  called 
something  nasty  and  there  ought  to  be  some  form  of 
punishment. 

Having  caused  this  jam,  we  find  just  about  the 
same  group,  the  same  type  and  perhaps  even  the 
same  individuals,  coming  with  projects  to  inflict  the 
punishment  upon  the  wage  earners. 

"Times  are  bad,"  they  wail.  "You  will  have  to 
take  lower  wages  for  those  that  work." 

If  the  world  has  even  seen  more  biting  and  bitter 
irony,  more  sad  and  sinister  sarca.«;m.  let  it  be  trot- 
ted forth. 

It's  a  good  deal  like  the  big  fellow  who  says  to 
the  little  fellow,  "Get  up,  I  wanna  sock  you  again!" 

Observing,  with  Bellamy,  that  we  don't  go  to  work 
organized,  like  we  go  to  war,  we  observe  also  that 
the  wage  earners  are  fast  learning  that  the  sooner 
they  go  to  work  organized  the  sooner  they  will 
cease  paying  penalties  for  someone  else's  greed  and 
stupidity. 

 o  

JUST  COMMON  SENSE 

From  far  across  the  continent  originating  in  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  comes  a  voice  these  days. 

"Adopt  the  five-day  week,  the  six-hour  day — ^ 
make  six  jobs  where  there  were  but  five  before," 
it  says. 

"Maintain  the  wages  of  workers.  Give  the  fac- 
tories a  chance  to  sell  their  products  by  sustaining 
the  buying  power  of  the  masses."  it  urged. 

Nothing  oratorical  about  the  pronouncements 
coming  f)-om  the  West.  Just  plain,  common  sense, 
so  obviously  true  as  to  be  understood  even  by  chil- 
dren of  grade  school  age. 

It  is  the  voice  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  dealing  with  the  problem  of  6.000,000  idle 
wage  earners. 

Year  by  year,  A.  F.  of  L.  theories  gain  more 
listeners.  Some  day,  the  present  believers  among 
those  who  control  will  become  doers.  Then  this 
country  will  become  a  much  better  place  in  which 
to  live. 
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American  Workmen  Duped  by  Russia 

Apparently  Remunerative  Contract  Made  in  This  Country  Turns  Out  to 
Be  a  Boomerang  When  Attempt  Is  Made  to  Send  Part 
of  Earnings  Home  to  Families  in  U.  S. 


^MERICAN  mechanics,  especially  members  of  the 
metal  trades  crafts,  who  accepted  what  ap- 
peared to  be  highly  desirable  contracts  to  work  for 
the  Russian  government,  have  discovered  upon 
reaching  the  Soviet  country  that  they  are  barely 
able  to  pay  for  their  own  existence  on  the  wage  al- 
lotted them  and  unable  to  send  money  home  to  fam- 
ilies or  other  dependents  in  the  United  States.  In- 
formation regarding  this  situation  has  been  fur- 
nished to  Secretary-Treasurer  John  P.  Frey,  of  the 
Metal  Trades  Department,  A.  F.  of  L.,  who  writes 
the  following  self-explanatory  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject: 

"I  have  just  learned,  from  official  sources  in 
Washington,  that  a  number  of  mechanics  who  have 
left  the  United  States  to  work  in  Russia,  have  found 
themselves  in  a  most  serious  situation. 

"When  they  entered  into  a  contract  or  agreement 
with  the  Russian  representatives  in  New  York  to 
work  in  Russia,  they  were  assured  they  would  be 
paid  a  certain  number  of  rubles  per  day;  the 
amount  of  rubles  per  day  being  apparently  a  higher 
wage  than  they  were  receiving  here. 

"When  these  workmen,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  metal  trades  mechanics,  began  to  work  in 
Russia,  they  discovered  that  the  cost  of  provisions 
was  considerably  more  than  had  been  pictured  to 
them.  In  many  cases  the  apparently  high  wage  in 
rubles  they  were  receiving,  was  insufficient  to  pur- 
chase the  ordinary  necessities  of  life. 

"Much  more  serious  than  this,  however,  was  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  American  workmen  who 
had  gone  to  Russia,  had  left  families  behind  who 
depended  upon  the  remittance  which  would  be  sent 
to  them  from  Russia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  im- 
possible for  American  mechanics  in  Russia  to  send 
any  remittance,  for  the  ruble,  while  counting  for 
approximately  50  cents  in  Russia,  has  no  value  out- 
side of  Russia,  for  it  is  contrary  to  the  present  law 
of  Russia  to  either  export  or  import  rubles. 

"There  is  some  bootlegging  in  rubles,  so  that 
from  bootleg  sources  they  can  be  bought  in  some 
portions  of  Germany  and  Poland  for  about  five 
cents.  But  an  American  workman,  unless  he  was 
on  the  Russian  border,  would  have  no  opportunity 
of  even  purchasing  these  bootleg  rubles.  Even  if 
he  was  able  to  smuggle  rubles  out  of  Russia,  they 
would  be  of  no  value  if  sent  to  the  United  States, 
for  there  is  neither  a  market  for  them  nor  a  fixed 
rate  of  exchange. 


"I  am  informed,  by  official  sources  in  Washing- 
ton, that  a  large  number  of  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived from  wives  whose  husbands  have  gone  to 
Russia,  and  who  have  found  it  impossible  to  for- 
ward any  money  to  them.  Also  letters  from  Ameri- 
can workmen  who  find  that  the  provisions  of  their 
labor  contract  does  not  enable  them  to  secure 
enough  money  to  pay  their  passage  back  to  the 
United  States. 

"My  source  of  information  urged  me  to  have  the 
widest  publicity  given  to  the  fact  that  American 
workmen  arranging  to  work  for  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment upon  a  ruble  basis  are  agreeing  to  work 
for  money  which  has  no  value  outside  of  Russia. 

"I  am  reliably  informed  that  the  American  en- 
gineers now  working  in  Russia  have  a  labor  con- 
tract, which  provides  that  they  are  to  be  paid  in 
rubles  for  their  living  expenses  while  in  Russia, 
and,  in  addition  the  major  portion  of  their  wages 
or  salary  in  American  dollars. 

"How  many  metal  trades  mechanics  are  entering 
into  contracts  through  the  Russian  representatives 
in  New  York  City  to  go  to  work  in  Russia  there  is 
no  way  of  knoM'ing,  but  the  Metal  Trades  Depart- 
ment is  receiving  a  number  of  communications  from 
mechanics  asking  to  ge  given  information  as  to  how 
they  should  proceed  to  secure  a  contract  to  work  in 

Russia."   0  

FLOODLIGHTED  SHIPS 

A  high  official  of  the  Westinghouse  organization 
predicts  that  within  a  short  time  all  seagoing  ves- 
sels will  be  floodlighted  for  identification  in  much 
the  same  manner  that  monuments  and  office  build- 
ings are  now  illuminated  by  that  method. 

All  ships  have  certain  characteristics  and  display 
emblems  whereby  seamen  can  identify  them  at  a 
glance,  he  points  out,  but  these  signs  are  only  vis- 
ible by  day.  Now,  line  owners  are  beginning  to 
recognize  the  value  of  night  illumination  as  a  means 
of  visibility. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  liner  Europa  carries  a 
huge  electric  sign  amidship  on  both  sides  of  the  ves- 
sel, blazing  forth  the  ship's  name.  Each  letter 
houses  100  40-watt  lamps  and  can  be  seen  on  the 
ocean  at  a  distance  of  five  miles.  Another  recently 
completed  floodlighted  installation  is  on  the  Italian 
liner  Conte  Grande,  whose  two  illuminated  funnels, 
on  which  are  painted  the  identification  marks  of 
the  line,  stand  out  majestically  in  the  surrounding 
darkness  of  the  night. 
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Business  Executive  Urges  Job  Insurance 


JT  is  time  to  attack  the  unemployment  problem  in 
realistic  and  aggressive  fashion  through  the 
adoption  of  state  unemployment  reserve  fund  legis- 
lation, and  to  stop  the  hypocritical  shouting  of  the 
word  "dole,"  declared  Ernest  G.  Draper,  Vice  presi- 
dent of  The  Hills  Brothers  Company  of  New  York, 
in  his  presidential  address  last  night  before  the 
twenty-fifth  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 

"The  enactment  of  an  unemployment  reserve  law 
would  vastly  ease  the  burden  of  relief,"  asserted 
Mr.  Draper.  "For  industry  it  would  center  our 
efforts  upon  prevention  of  unemployment.  This 
would  put  the  emphasis  upon  continuity  of  employ- 
ment which  means  not  only  more  steady  work  and 
wages  for  the  employee,  but  also  cheaper  produc- 
tion costs  and  hence  larger  profits  for  the  employer. 
Industry  has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  proper  unem- 
ployment reserve  fund  law.  It  is  a  wise  and  cost- 
cutting  method  of  production.  It  will  not  entirely 
solve  the  unemployment  problem,  but  it  will  attack 
the  problem  at  its  heart.  In  this  respect  our  efforts 
could  accomplish  more  definite  results,  both  for  the 
worker  and  the  employer,  in  one  year  than  all  the 


co-ordinating  committee  combined  can  accomplish 
in  six.  It  is  time  to  come  to  grips  with  this  evil  of 
unemployment  in  realistic  and  aggressive  fashion 
rather  than  with  furtiveness  or  downright  deceit. 

"We  do  not  advocate  any  kind  or  form  of  dole," 
Mr.  Draper  continued.  "We  desire  all  companies  to 
be  required  to  do  what  a  few  enlightened  ones  such 
as  the  General  Electric  Company,  the  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Company,  Proctor  and  Gamble,  and 
The  Hills  Brothers  Company  do  of  their  own  accord. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  opponents  ceased  skulking 
behind  the  skirts  of  a  silly  word  which  has  become 
a  tawdry  excuse  for  doing  nothing  at  a  time  when 
the  whole  country  cries  out  for  some  measure  of 
constructive  value." 

Commenting  on  vapid  growth  of  sentiment  favor- 
ing unemployment  reserve  funds  the  Association's 
secretary,  Dr.  John  B.  Andrews,  reported  the  crea- 
tion of  eight  investigating  commissions  and  pointed 
out  that  the  first  two  of  these  official  bodies  are 
already,  as  a  result  of  public  hearings,  urging  state 
legislation  similar  to  an  American  plan  widely  dis- 
tributed by  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
one  year  ago. 


Dense  Ignorance  of  Crass  Mendacity 


^AGE  cutting  editors  of  employer  journals  con- 
tinue to  deliver  essays  on  the  alleged  necessity 
and  equity  of  slashing  wages  to  meet  reductions 
already  made  in  the  cost  of  the  workers'  living. 

These  protagonists  of  lower  wages  for  the  wealth 
producers  in  the  interest  of  larger  profits  for  stock- 
holders endeavor  to  create  the  impression  that 
wages  are  still  at  1929  levels.  Their  propaganda 
was  vigorously  renewed  when  the  executives  of  the 
organized  railroad  employes  refused  to  accept  the 
ten  per  cent  wage  reduction  demanded  by  the  execu- 
tives of  the  railroad  companies. 

The  editor  of  the  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle  is  very  much  incensed  at  the  action  of  the 
railroad  employes.  He  declares  that  the  railroad 
owners  are  justified  in  asking  the  railroad  workers 
to  accept  the  cut  "since  the  cost  of  living  has  so 
lai^gely  diminished,  and  hence  a  given  wage  repre- 
sents a  corresponding  increase  in  buying  power." 

The  editor  of  the  Washington  Post  echoes  the 
same  sort  of  sophism  with  the  statement  that  the 
railway  workers  and  other  workers  are  attempting 
to  maintain  wages  that  "are  out  of  adjustment  with 
living  costs." 

Let's  see  how  this  claptrap  balances  with  the 
facts. 


Ethelbert  Stewart  is  Commissioner  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  His  sources  of  infor- 
mation are  comprehensive.  His  accuracy  is  unim- 
peachable. 

In  a  recent  statement  he  declared  that  from  De- 
cember, 1925,  to  June,  1931,  the  workers'  cost  of 
living  had  been  reduced  15.5  per  cent,  while  the 
employers  reduced  the  total  wages  paid  workers  in 
the  manufacturing  industries  during  the  same 
period  almost  40  per  cent.  This  means  that  work- 
ers in  the  manufacturing  industries  have  had  their 
wages  reduced  already  25  per  cent  below  the  fall  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

Commissioner  Stewart  concluded  that,  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  workers  in  the  manufacturing  industries 
"had  suffered  far  more  from  declining  pay  than 
they  had  gained  from  lower  prices  of  the  things 
they  had  to  buy."  He  added  that  the  condition  of 
the  workers  in  other  industries  was  little  if  any 
better  than  in  manufacturing. 

Statistical  compilations  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  based  on  Government  figures,  show- 
that  the  wage-earners'  yearly  income  is  now  $11,- 
000,000,000  below  the  1929  level,  not  including 
salaried  workers.   The  same  sources  reveal  that  the 
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workers'  cost  of  living  is  around  $1,300,000,000  be- 
low the  1929  level.  This  means  that  the  net  loss 
of  the  factory  workers  in  1931  is  $9,700,000,000  in 
1929  dollars. 

As  to  the  railroad  workers,  during  1929,  1930, 
and  the  first  eight  months  of  1931  their  total  wage 
payments  were  slashed  $59,999,000  a  month.  Their 
present  wages  are  25  per  cent  below  the  1929  level, 
compared  with  a  12  per  cent  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  living  since  that  date. 


Labor  holds  that  the  cost  of  living  has  no  more 
to  do  with  wages  than  the  spots  on  the  sun.  But 
statistical  facts  knock  the  undeiisining  completely 
away  from  the  theory,  untenable  as  it  is. 

With  these  figures  public  property,  the  repetition 
of  the  statement  that  wages  either  in  the  manufac- 
turing or  railroad  industries  have  not  been  adjusted 
and  much  more  than  adjusted  to  decreases  in  the 
cost  of  living  must  be  described  as  either  dense 
ignorance  or  crass  mendacity. 


STRUCTURAL  RATINGS 


'pHE  Certified  Building  Registry,  a  national  organ- 
ization with  a  board  of  governors  composed  of 
leadei-s  in  the  construction  and  realty  fields,  calls 
attention  to  the  poor  structural  qualities  of  many 
important  buildings  erected  in  the  last  few  years, 
especially  by  speculative  interests.  It  is  the  aim  of 
this  organization  to  give  a  structural  rating  to  a 
building  whereby  not  only  its  factors  of  safety  but 
its  real  value  be  gauged. 

"The  attempt  to  revive  home  building  and  buy- 
ing by  easier  second  mortgage  finance,"  says  Clyde 
A.  Mann,  director  of  the  Registry,  "adds  to  the 
necessity  for  closer  knowledge  of  structural  merit 
than  has  been  prevailing  in  the  past.  If  the  cost 
of  financing  is  to  be  reduced  to  encourage  home 
building  there  is  need  that  first  mortgage  lenders 
assume  more  responsibility,  knowing  that  buildings 
are  better  than  the  minimum.  It  has  been  found 
the  root  cause  of  the  widespread  poor  building  has 
been  in  the  system  under  which  first  mortgages  are 
made. 

"To  make  second  mortgage  financing  attractive 
and  to  eliminate  the  hazards  which  require  exorbi- 
tant rates,  there  is  need  of  a  standardized  method 
of  identifying  the  sti'uctural  merit.  High  costs  of 
maintenance  and  of  operation  and  high  deprecia- 
tion rates  have  destroyed  the  equity  values  of 
thousands  of  buildings.  Impartial  inspection  simi- 
lar to  that  which  applied  to  shipping  and  certificates 
of  rating  are  imperatively  needed. 

"As  a  result  of  the  disregard  of  structural  merit, 
the  fire  hazards  have  been  enormously  increased, 
with  penalty  to  the  fire  insurance  companies.  Also, 
the  losses  of  casualty  and  surety  companies  have 
Ijeen  increased.  The  life  insurance  companies  also 
face  an  imperative  need  to  know  the  changing  con- 
ditions of  properties  upon  which  they  hold  mort- 
gages and  to  encourage  owners  to  improve  them, 
that  net  eaniings  shall  be  more  safely  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ledger  to  assure  payment  of  interest  and 
principal. 

"The  greatest  losses  suffered  during  recent  fore- 
closures have  been  by  borrowers  and  bondholders. 


a  major  cause  having  been  the  disregard  of  quality 
in  construction  of  buildings." 

Director  Mann  also  points  out  that  institutions 
have  fallen  into  the  bad  habit  of  giving  too  little 
attention  to  the  structural  features  of  projects  in 
which  the  public's  money  is  concerned.  Even  in 
those  instances  in  which  the  lending  bodies  have 
adopted  standard  specifications,  no  adequate  method 
of  inspection  during  building  is  pro\dded  which  de- 
mands that  those  specifications  be  carried  out. 

 o  

JEFFERSON  ON  WINE 

Despite  their  party's  many  schisms,  all  good  Dem- 
ocrats bow  to  Thomas  Jefferson  as  their  prophet. 

Hence,  when  they  meet  in  Washington  on  Jan.  9 
to  fight  it  out  on  Volsteadism,  they  should  have  be- 
fore them  the  temperance  views  of  the  sage  of  Mon- 
ticello.  Fortunately  a  Princeton  trustee,  George  E. 
Cranmer  of  Denver,  has  just  unearthed  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Jefferson  to  a  friend,  M.  De  Neville,  on  this 
subject: 

"I  rejoice,  as  a  moralist,  at  the  prospect  of  a  re- 
duction of  the  duties  on  wine,  by  our  national  legis- 
lature," he  wrote. 

"It  is  an  error  to  view  a  tax  on  that  liquor  as 
merely  a  tax  on  the  rich.  It  is  a  prohibition  of  its 
use  to  the  middling  classes  of  our  citizens  and  a 
condemnation  of  them  to  the  poison  of  whisky,  which 
is  desolating  their  houses. 

"No  nation  is  drunken  where  wine  is  cheap;  and 
none  sober  where  the  dearness  of  wine  substitutes 
ardent  spirits  as  the  common  beverage.  It  is,  in 
truth,  the  only  antidote  to  the  bane  of  whisky.  Fix 
but  the  duty  at  the  rate  of  other  merchandise  and 
we  can  drink  wine  here  as  cheap  as  we  do  grog;  and 
who  will  not  prefer  it.  Its  extended  use  will  carry 
health  and  comfort  to  a  much  enlarged  circle.  Every- 
one in  easy  circumstances  (as  the  bulk  of  our  citi- 
zens are)  will  prefer  it  to  the  poison  to  which  they 
are  now  driven  by  their  government." 

The  letter  was  written  113  years  ago. 
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SHORT  STORIES  ON  WEALTH 

By  Irving  Fisher 

Professor  of  Economics,  Yale  University 

PEACE  AND  PROSPERITY 


QUR  next  problem  is  that  of  "wealth  and  poverty." 

What  can  be  done  by  way  of  improving  the 
situation  ? 

We  may  divide  the  subject  into  three  heads: 
Raising  the  average  of  wealth  and  income. 
Raising  the  lowest  levels. 
Lessening  the  inequalities. 

First,  as  to  the  average:  Anything  we  can  do  to 
raise  the  average  economic  well-being,  we  may 
count  as  economic  gain.  This  is  equivalent  to  sav- 
ing waste.  So  this  first  problem  is  the  problem  of 
"How  to  save  waste."  I  have  listed  here  seven 
great  waste-saving  movements.  We  may  save  eco- 
nomic waste: 

(1)  By  reducing  or  abolishing  war; 

(2)  By  reducing  or  abolishing  disease; 

(3)  By  the  conservation  of  natural  resources; 

(4  By  the  promotion  of  scientific  research  and 
invention ; 

(5)  By  the  promotion  of  scientific  management; 

(6)  By  stabilizing  monetary  units; 

(7)  By  reforming  our  tax  systems. 

One  of  these,  the  stabilization  of  monetary  units, 
has  already  been  discussed.  Let  us  next  take  up 
the  problem  of  how  to  reduce  or  abolish  war.  War 
is  very  wasteful  economically,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
other  evils;  practically  everyone  today  is  agreed 
that  war  not  only  ought  to  be  reduced  or  abolished, 
but  can  be. 

To  my  mind  there  are  two  wrong  ways  proposed. 
One  is  that  of  the  pacifist,  who  w'ants  to  get  people 
to  agree  never  to  bear  arms — never  to  fight. 

This  is  a  religious  tenet  on  the  part  of  orthodox 
Quakers  and  some  other  sects;  when  war  comes  it 
is  often  a  matter  of  individual,  conscientious  objec- 
tion and  very  often  such  people  are  excused  from 
going  to  war,  or  are  given  something  else  to  do 
than  actually  fighting — some  service  behind  the 
lines. 

Tn  other  cases  these  people  resist  any  kind  of 
service  that  would  help  win  a  war,  and  accept  im- 
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prisonment  instead,  so  that  every  war  results  in  a 
certain  number  of  high  grade,  conscientious,  even 
courageous,  people  being  put  in  jail,  because  they 
have  this  pacifist  dogma  by  which  they  swear. 

I  think  pacifism  as  a  doctrine  is  quite  admirable 
— something  to  be  respected — not  laughed  at  or 
despised  or  twisted  into  an  accusation  of  cowardice. 
But  it  is  not  a  very  practical  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem of  war,  for  two  reasons: 

In  the  first  place,  you  can't  get  enough  people  to 
agree  on  that  solution. 

In  the  second  place,  to  be  even  more  practical,  to 
the  extent  that  any  one  country  should  get  a  pacifist 
philosophy,  to  that  extent  that  country  is  apt  to  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  other  countries. 

In  a  sense  of  course  we  are  all  pacifists — but 
someone  said,  "I  am  a  pacifist — with  the  emphasis 
on  the  'fist'." 

This  leads  us  at  once  to  the  opposite  alleged  solu- 
tion— and  that  is  the  solution  of  "preparedness." 

I  believe  in  adding  to  armament  if  you  can't  get 
an  agreement  not  to.  Especially  I  believe  in  it  for 
the  United  States,  because  the  United  States  is  so 
powerful,  and  so  rich,  that  if  we  have  got  to  have 
competition  in  armaments — if  we  have  got  to  have 
a  showdown  as  to  the  biggest,  most  fearful  navy 
and  army,  to  make  other  nations  afraid — we  have 
already  the  strongest  potential  position  in  the 
world. 

But  preparedness  of  one  nation  leads  to  the  pre- 
paredness of  others,  and  in  the  end  this  competi- 
tion invites  war  and  makes  the  war  bigger  when  it 
comes.  There  is  simply  more  ammunition  to  shoot 
off-. 

The  World  War  was  largely  caused  by  that  very 
thing — rivalry  between  France  and  Germany  with 
respect  to  armies,  and  rivalry  between  England  and 
Germany  with  respect  to  navies. 

That's  what  made  the  World  War  so  fearful. 
And  yet  such  competition  can't  be  avoided  if  you 
have  complete  individualism  among  the  nations. 
As  long  as  you  don't  have  agreement,  each  nation 
has  got  to  be  individualistic,  just  as  in  cut-throat 
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competition  between  railroads  in  old-fashioned  rate 
wars. 

If  nations  start  that  sort  of  thing,  they  have  to 
keep  it  up.  even  though  they  see  it  is  going  to  ruin 
everybody.  Yet,  inasmuch  as  each  step  helps  at 
first  the  nation  which  takes  it,  they  are  led  right 
on,  enticed,  lured  to  destruction. 

So  that  immediately  suggests  the  true  method, 
which  is  not  competition,  but  combination.  There 
is  always  this  dilemma. 

Either  we  must  compete  with  other  nations  in 
armaments  or  combine  with  them  in  disarmament. 

Such  combination  takes  on  several  forms  which 
will  be  discussed  in  our  next  Short  Story. 

 o  

BEYOND  THE  SURF— 

"Oh,  that  mine  enemy  would  write  a  book"  is  not 
as  good  a  retort,  or  epigram,  as  it  used  to  be. 

The  bankers  and  the  big  hijackers  of  finance  and 
business  are  not  yelling  their  heads  off  to  have 
their  enemies  write  books. 

Their  enemies  have  written  too  many  books  for 
their  comfort  already. 

Book  store  men  say  that  wage  earners  don't  read 
a  whole  lot  of  books  and  that  may  be  true  enough. 
Books  are  too  expensive  and  there  isn't  any  too 
much  money  in  the  purses  of  workers.  Those  that 
are  at  work  mostly  come  home  too  tired. 

But  for  their  own  salvation  American  workers 
cannot  escape  the  reading  of  a  growing  number  of 
books. 

Only  in  books  can  we  get  full  and  carefully  com- 
piled information. 

Newspapers  do  their  best  from  day  to  day  and 
week  to  week  and  magazines  do  their  best  from 
month  to  month. 

The  peiTnanent  records  are  in  books  and  books 
we  must  have. 

Writers  of  books  have  been  tearing  the  money- 
making  machine  apart  to  see  what  makes  it  turn 
out  so  many  millionaires  and  so  many  unemployed. 

In  "Wages  and  Wealth"  Roy  Dickinson  has  put 
l)etween  covers  a  barrel  of  facts  that  every  .wage 
earner  should  have  in  his  head.  These  facts  are 
weapons  to  use  in  wage  negotiations.  Dickinson, 
associate  editor  of  Printers'  Ink,  hammers  away 
with  facts.  For  the  job  he  has  done  he  desei-ves  a 
Medal  of  Honor. 

Then  there's  "Scapegoats,"  a  book  by  a  Texan 
who  first  had  to  go  out  and  have  his  work  printed 
at  his  own  expense,  whereupon  he  was  "discovered" 
by  a  regular  publisher. 

This  "Scapegoat"  writer,  Julian  Sherrod,  has 
most  surely  thrown  a  banana  peel  under  the  "secur- 


ity" selling  gentry.  What  he  has  to  say  about  the 
stock  and  bond  racket  is  astounding.  He  knows. 
He  was  in  it. 

*  *  * 

Then  there's  "Business  Adrift,"  by  Dean  Wallace 
B.  Donham  of  Harvard — a  mine  of  information  and 
a  chart  of  progress. 

The  chances  are  that  if  Harvard  understood  Don- 
ham's  ideas  he'd  be  thrown  out  on  his  ear. 

These  are  just  three  out  of  a  dozen  or  more  that 
should  be  read  by  working  men. 

Those  who  serve  on  wage  negotiation  committees 
can  talk  rings  around  the  employers  if  they  will 
arm  themselves  with  the  facts  that  are  available. 

The  robbery  and  loot  and  hijacking  that  has  been 
done  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  high  hats  and  li- 
mousines is  nothing  short  of  scandalous. 

But  it  does  no  good  merely  to  keep  grouchy  about 
it.  It  does  good  only  if  there  is  a  way  offered  to 
correct  the  evils. 

*  * 

Trade  unionism  has  the  program — the  soundest 
progi-am  on  earth. 

But,  even  with  the  soundest  program  on  earth, 
advocates  are  weak  unless  they  have  the  facts. 

Too  many  people  say  they  "can't  find  time  to 
read,"  or  they  are  too  tired,  or  they  have  some 
other  fool  excuse. 

Reading  is  not  a  sissified  occupation.  It  is  mighty 
serious  business  and  mighty  necessary. 

Compulsory  reading  would  be  good  for  what  ails 
a  lot  of  people. 

Civilization  today  is  a  complicated  thing.  It  is 
to  be  understood  only  by  reading,  studying  and 
thinking. 

Those  who  will  neither  read,  study  nor  think  are 
in  a  bad  way. 

They  probably  will  be  out-guessed  by  those  who 
do  those  things. 

 o  

A  Racketeer  on  trial  for  murder  bribed  an  Irish- 
man with  $100  to  hold  out  for  a  verdict  of  man- 
slaughter. After  being  out  for  a  long  time,  the 
jury  returned  with  the  desired  verdict. 

"I'm  awfully  grateful  to  you,"  the  racketeer  told 
the  Irishman.    "Did  you  have  much  trouble?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  son  of  Erin.  "I  had  a  divil  of 
a  time.  All  the  rest  wanted  to  acquit  you." — Path- 
finder. 

 0  

Motorist:  "These  chickens  in  the  road  cause  a  lot 
of  accidents." 

Fai-mer:  "But  not  as  many  as  the  chicken  be- 
side the  driver." — Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Tele- 
gram. 
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Ancient  Origin  i 

'pHE  story  of  mechanical  aids  of  human  history 
has  been  much  neglected.  Thousands  have 
described  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  yet  no 
one  has  mentioned  the  tools  that  carved  those  fluted 
columns.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  present-day 
tools  have  far  better  forms  than  those  of  past  ages. 
That  is  true  in  many  cases  but  not  always. 

It  appears  that  the  forms  of  the  chisel  were  per- 
fected 2500  years  ago,  and  that  the  beauty  of  work- 
manship in  Bronze  Age  chisels  has  never  been 
exceeded. 

The  use  of  saws  and  crown  drills  with  fixed  teeth 
of  corundum  or  gem  stones  for  cutting  quartz  rocks 
was  the  regular  practice  in  Egypt  6000  years  ago. 
The  cores  produced  were  so  perfect  and  clean  cut 
that  any  modern  engineer  would  be  proud  to  turn 
out  such  good  work  with  the  best  diamond  drills. 
The  saws  were  over  eight  feet  long,  and  cut  blocks 
of  granite  seven  and  a  half  feet  long.  That  splen- 
did work  was  forgotten;  the  Romans  did  not  use 
such  tools  and  some  thousands  of  years  passed  be- 
fore the  same  tools  were  reinvented  60  years  ago. 

The  carpenter's  saw  was  at  first  merely  a  blade 
roughly  hacked  on  the  edge;  by  4500  B.  C,  it  had 
regular  teeth,  sloping  equally  both  ways;  by  900 
B.  C,  the  Italians  gave  a  rake  to  the  teeth  to  make 
them  cut  in  one  direction,  instead  of  merely  scrap- 
ing as  before.  No  ancient  saw,  however,  made  a 
kerf  wider  than  the  thickness  of  the  blade;  we  do 
not  know  when  the  saw  that  makes  a  wider  kerf 
was  invented,  but  it  was  some  time  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

The  Egyptians  used  a  push  saw  as  the  earliest 
form;  the  pull  saw  was  the  only  one  in  the  west 
and  the  Roman  world.  The  push  saw  came  back 
into  use  a  few  centuries  ago,  although  the  pull  saw 
in  a  frame  is  still  universal  in  the  East. 

The  world  did  without  shears  for  many  ages,  cut- 
ting its  cloth  with  a  rounded  blade  knife.  About 
400  B.  C,  the  mechanical  genius  of  Italy  invented 
shears,  which  in  two  or  three  centuries  more  were 
fitted  to  the  fingers,  and  so  became  scissors. 

The  "snuffers"  referred  to  in  Exodus  is  a  mis- 
translation; the  early  tools  for  trimming  a  lamp 
were  a  small  knife  and  a  pair  of  tweezers  to  trim 
the  wick  and  a  point  to  part  the  strands. 

In  some  cases  it  is  curious  to  see  how  long  men 
remained  on  the  brink  of  an  invention.  Copper 
wire  was  made  by  cutting  and  hammering  from 
5500  B.  C,  yet  the  drawing  of  wire  remained  un- 
known for  6000  years  or  more.  When  the  first 
drawn  wire  was  made  is  not  yet  determined,  but 
the  art  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Romans. 


f  Modem  Tools 

Thick  beaten  wire  was  made  into  chains  with 
round  links  as  far  back  as  the  second  dynasty,  5200 
B.  C. ;  and  links  doubled  and  looped  through  one 
another  appeared  in  the  sixth  dynasty,  4200  B.  C. 
Yet  chains  were  not  commonly  used  until  much 
later.  The  Gauls  excelled  in  such  work,  as  they 
used  chain  cables  and  rigging  in  place  of  rope  to 
resist  the  Atlantic  gales. 

The  screw  was  a  Greek  invention,  and  greatly 
used  by  the  Romans  as  a  means  for  producing  mo- 
tion; but  centuries  passed  before  the  nut  and  screw 
for  fastening  was  invented,  and  other  centuries  be- 
fore screws  for  fastening  wood  appeared.  It  is  less 
than  200  years  since  the  common  screw  came  into 
use. 

 0  

FINLAND'S  FOLLY— AND  HOW  ABOUT  U.  S.? 

If  the  United  States  cares  to  brave  it  she  may 
look  at  herself  in  the  mirror  of  Finland. 

Finland  adopted  prohibition  12  years  ago.  So 
did  we. 

Finland's  jails  filled  with  citizens  whose  crime 
was  their  desire  to  drink.    So  did  ours. 

Finland's  bootleggers  thrived,  waxed  rich,  cor- 
rupted the  law.   So  did  ours. 

Finland's  liquor  consumption  increased  50  per 
per  cent.   So  did  ours. 

Finland's  treasury  fell  off  from  lack  of  liquor  rev- 
enues.   So  did  ours. 

Finland's  people  protested  loudly.   So  did  ours. 

Finland  appointed  an  investigating  commission. 
So  did  President  Hoover. 

Finland's  investigating  commission  has  finished 
its  report,  and  word  is  out  that  a  majoiity  will  de- 
clare prohibition  a  failure  and  recommend  temper- 
ance, will  urge  a  law  permitting  the  transportation, 
storage  and  importation  of  12  per  cent  wine  and  3.2 
per  cent  beer;  will  establish  local  option,  but  will 
not  grant  local  communities  the  right  to  prohibit 
legal  liquor  importation  by  individuals  for  home 
consumption  nor  the  right  of  invasion  of  the  homes. 

Our  own  Wickersham  Commission  made  its  re- 
port, and  seven  out  of  11  members  recommended 
either  repeal  or  modification. 

Finland,  through  its  official  commission,  has  ad- 
mitted her  folly.   So  have  we. 

Finland,  having  officially  admitted  her  folly,  has 
taken  steps  to  reform  her  laws. 

And  w^e? 


It  is  just  as  easy  to  mention  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 
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He  Knew  All  Right 

''Which  little  boy  can  tell  me  what  it  is  that 
comes  in  like  a  lion  and  goes  out  like  a  lamb?"  asked 
the  teacher. 

"Please,  miss,  I  can,"  answered  little  Eddie.  "It's 
our  landlord  when  he  gets  the  back  rent." 

 0  

"Now  be  careful.  These  canoes  tip  over  very 
easily." 

"Would  it  be  safe,"  began  the  girl  timidly,  "to — 
to—" 
"Yes?" 

"To  shift  my  gum  to  the  other  side  of  my 
mouth?" 


-o- 


Proof 

Judge:  "You  know  you  were  traveling  less  than 
25?" 

Defendant:  I  know  I  was — I  didn't  hear  a  word 
from  the  back  seat." 

 0  

Prosecuting  Attorney,  to  burglar's  wife — "What's 
your  age?" 

Burglar's  Wife — "Thirty-four." 

Attorney — "Are  you  this  man's  wife?" 

Wife — "I  am." 

Attorney — "Did  you  know  he  was  a  burglar  when 
you  married  him?" 
Wife— "I  did." 

Attorney — "May  I  ask  how  you  happened  to 
marry  a  burglar?" 

Wife — "Yes,  you  may.  I  was  getting  along  in 
years  and  it  was  a  choice  between  him  and  an  at- 
torney." 

(The  cross  questioning  ceased  at  this  point.)  — 
Bond. 


Wasted  Energy 
Pat :  "Have  your  christened  your  new  baby  yet  ?" 
Mike:  "We  have." 
Pat:  "An'  phwat  did  you  call  it?" 
Mike:  "Hazel." 

Pat:  "Sure,  now,  with  223  saints  to  name  the  kid 
trr,  -r.        ! r,  go  and  name  it  after  a  nut." 


Specialists 

"Does  your  man  work,  Mrs.  Waggs?" 

"0,  yes,  he  peddles  balloons  whenever  there's  a 
pai'ade  in  town.   What  does  your  husband  do?" 

"He  sells  smoked  glasses  during  eclipses  of  the 
sun." — Life. 


"Why  is  Mable  so  angry?  The  papers  gave  a  full 
account  of  her  wedding." 

"Yes,  but  they  put  in  that  Miss  Blackfield  was 
married  to  the  well-known  collector  of  antiques." 

 0  

Even  Ministers  Come  to  It 

A  good  minister  recently  purchased  a  second- 
hand Ford  which  was  not  so  good.  For  a  week  he 
drove  it  about  the  country  by  himself,  and  time  and 
time  again  it  would  stop  without  the  slightest  warn- 
ing. After  a  hard  week,  the  good  minister  ap- 
peared in  church.  The  organ  was  playing  lustily, 
when  suddenly  it  stopped.  In  the  embarrassed  si- 
lence that  followed,  the  congregation  was  much 
astonished  to  see  the  minister  rest  his  head  on  his 
hands,  and  exclaim: 

"Now  what  the  devil's  the  matter?" 


-0- 


Optimist:  "Well,  the  depression  can't  last  for- 
ever." 

Business  Man:  "No,  neither  can  I." 


American  Banks 

There  is  a  story  told  of  Ole,  the  night  porter,  who 
was  testifying  before  the  jury  after  the  big  bank 
robbery. 

"You  say,"  thundered  the  attorney,  "that  at  mid- 
night you  were  cleaning  out  the  office  and  eight 
masked  men  brushed  past  you  and  went  on  into  the 
vault  room  with  revolvers  drawn?" 

"Yah,"  said  Ole. 

"Well,  what  did  you  do  then?" 

"Aye  put  down  my  mop." 

"Yes.  but  then  what  did  you  do?" 

"Vel,  aye  say  to  myself:  'Dis  bane  queer  vay  to 
run  a  bank'." 
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A  Fellow  Feeling 

Blinks — "I  can't  understand  why  your  wife  is  so 
chummy  with  that  awful  Mrs.  Riley." 

Jinks — "It's  easily  explained:  they  both  dearly 
hate  the  same  woman." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

 o  

First  Bridge  Player:  "But  I  understood  that 
Jane  married  a  model  husband." 

Second  Bridge  Player:  "That's  what  she  thought 
at  the  time,  but  he  turned  out  to  be  a  sport  model." 

 0  

Henry  Ford  Story 
It  is  told  that  an  employe  of  the  auto  magnate 
dreamed  that  Mr.  Ford  died.  When  six  of  the  faith- 
ful were  carrying  the  casket  into  the  church  Mr. 
Ford  raised  up  with  the  command:  "Put  rollers 
under  this  coffin  and  lay  off  five  men." 

 0  

Telephone  Operator:  "It  costs  75  cents  to  talk  to 
Flushing." 

Salesman:  "Can't  you  make  a  special  rate  for 
just  listening?    I  want  to  call  my  wife." 

 0  

Mrs.  Reed  (with  newspaper) — "It  says  here  that 
a  woman  in  Omaha  has  just  cremated  her  third 
husband." 

Miss  Willing — "Heigho!  Isn't  that  just  the  way? 
Some  of  us  can't  get  one  and  the  other  women  have 
husbands  to  burn." — Boston  Transcript. 

 0  

First  Villain;  "How  did  you  manage  to  cheat 
your  brother  out  of  his  inheritance?" 

Second  Ditto:  "I  just  set  to  work  with  a  will." 
 o  

The  manager  of  an  Aberdeen  firm  called  his  book- 
keeper into  his  private  room. 

"Sandy,"  he  said,  "the  accountant  is  leaving  and 
I'm  gaun  tae  gie  you  his  job." 

The  young  bookkeeper's  face  lit  up  with  expec- 
tation. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  he  replied.  "And  what  will 
the  salary  be  now?" 

The  manager  shook  his  head. 

"The  same  as  you're  gettin',  but  ye'll  ha'e  a  hat- 
peg  to  yourself  now,"  he  returned. 


"We  were  going  along  at  an  awful  speed!"  said 
a  motorist,  who  was  relating  a  strange  experience 
with  a  dog  and  its  mistress. 

"I  didn't  see  the  dog,  but  I  heard  his  'Ky-yi,'  so 
I  ordered  the  chauffeur  to  stop.  Going  back,  we 
found  an  irate  lady  standing  over  her  dead  dog — 
one  of  the  ugliest  dogs  you  ever  saw! 

"She  met  us  with  a  tirade  of  abuse,  telling  us 
what  she  thought  of  us  and  motorists  in  general, 
and  finishing  up  by  calling  us  the  murderers  of  her 
dog. 

"It  was  then  that  I  thought  I  would  pacify  her. 

"  'Madam,'  I  said,  T  will  replace  your  dog.'  'Sir,' 
she  said,  in  a  freezing  tone,  'you  flatter  yourself!'  " 
 0  

H20  With  a  Kick — Sighted  after  many  years! 
The  one  about  the  Sunday  School  superintendent 
who  said,  "Now,  children,  we'll  try  that  again — 
'Little  drops  of  water' — and  let's  put  some  spirit 
into  it." — Detroit  News. 

 0  

Tourist:  "So  your  father  knows  the  exact  year, 
month  and  day  he  will  die,  does  he?" 

Negro:  "Yassuh;  he  had  ought  to.  The  judge 
tole  him." 

Strategy 

A  Hebrew  and  a  Scotchman  had  a  collision.  They 
both  got  out  of  their  cars  and  for  a  few  moments 
the  argument  waxed  hot.   Then  the  Jew  said: 

"Can't  we  fix  this  thing  up?  Here,  take  a  drink," 
and  he  handed  the  Scotchman  a  flask.  The  Scotch- 
man accepted  and  downed  a  man  sized  drink  at  one 
gulp. 

"Have  another,"  said  the  Jew.  The  Scotchman 
drank  a  second  and  a  third.  When  the  liquor  was 
all  consumed,  the  Jewish  person  called  a  policeman. 
"Here  officer,"  he  cried,  "this  fellow  smashed  into 
me.  He's  drunk,  just  smell  of  his  breath." — 
Kearney. 

 0  

Mate  (on  board  ship) :  "There  goes  eight  bells. 
You'll  have  to  excuse  me,  it's  my  watch  below." 

Lady  Passenger:  "Gracious!  Does  your  watch 
strike  as  loud  as  that?" 
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PROJECTS  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  IN 
LOCALITIES  WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


CALIFORNIA 

MARTINEZ,  CALIF.— Hall  of  Records:    $300,000.     J.  J. 

Donovan,  1916  Bdwy.,  Oakland,  archt. 
YOUNTSVILLE,  CALIF.— Administration  Bldg.:  §350,000 

or  more.    Ward  buildings,  service  buildings,  for  State 

Dept.  Public  Works,  Sacramento. 

CONNECTICUT 

MORRIS,  CONX. — School:  $150,000.  Library,  town  offices 
and  community  hall.  G.  A.  Quick.  170  Kneeland 
Rd.,  New  Haven,  archts. 

PORTLAND,  CONN. — Senior  and  Junior  High  School: 
$150,000.  Including  manual  training  department.  T. 
H.  Sellew.  Cromwell,  contr. 

WATERFORD,  CONN. — Seaside  Sanatorium,  State  Tuber- 
culosis Comn.,  Hartford:  $150,000.  Cass  Gilbert, 
244  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  archt. 

DELAWARE 

BELLEFONTE,  DEL.— Grade  and  High  School:  $300,000. 
E.  W.  Martin,  4082  DuPont  Bldg.,  Wilmington,  archt. 

DELAWARE  CITY,  DEL. — High  School:  $150,000.  Al- 
tering and  constructiag.  P.  Lenze.  28  Yale  Rd.,  Au- 
dubon, N.  J.,  contr. 

DOVER,  DEL. — State  House,  $306,539.  Allen  L.  Laurii- 
sen  Co.,  DuPont  Bldg.,  Wilmington,  contr. 

NEWARK,  DEL.— School  Addition:  $150,000.  Wm.  M. 
Francis,  EhiPont  Bldg.,  Wilmington,  contr. 

SELBYVILLE,  DEL. — School:  $167,228.  F.  V.  Warren 
Co.,  Lewis  Tower,  Phila.,  Pa.,  contr. 

ILLINOIS 

MANTENO,  ILL.— Hospital:  $650,000.  Wards,  Operat- 
ing Rooms,  Autopsy  and  Dining  Rooms:  $150,000. 
E.  H.  Clark,  8  East  Huron  St.,  Chicago,  aasoc.  archt.; 
Diagnostic  Hospital,  including  Neurology  X-Ray,  Den- 
tal, Physiotherapy,  Laboratory,  Library:  $500,000. 
Granger  &  Bollenbacher.  333  North  Michigan  Ave.. 
Chicago,  assoc.  archts.  Div.  Archts.  &  Engineers, 
Capitol  Bldg.,  Springfield,  archts. 

INDIANA 

ANGOLA,  IND.— High  and  Grade  School:  $150,000.  Pohl- 
meyer  &  Pohlmeyer,  260  Central  Bldg.,  Ft.  Wayne, 
archts. 

CONNERSVILLE.  IND.— High  School:  $150,000.  Insley 
Mfg.  Co.,  801  .Vorth  Olney  St.,  Indianapolis,  contr. 

LOUISIANA 

BATON  ROUGE,  LA.— Hotel:  $650,000.  Including  shops, 
restaurant,  roof  garden.  Favrot  &  Livaudais,  Mola 
Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  archts. 

MARYLAND 

ANNAPOLIS,  MD.— High  School:  $272,000.  J.  H.  Miller, 
Eutaw  and  Franklin  Sts.,  Baltimore,  contr. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

FALMOUTH,  MASS. — Stores  and  Masonic  Temple,  Marine 
Lodge  Free  and  Accepted  Masons:  $150,000.  J.  G. 
Hutchinson,  10  Norwell  St.,  Denham,  archt. 

GLOUCESTER.  MASS. — Theatre:  $150,000.  G.  B.  H. 
Macomber  Co.,  38  Chauncy  St.,  Boston,  contr. 

M.AKBLEHEAD.  MASS.— Tedesco  Country  Club:  $150,000 
or  more.  Rebuilding.  C.  S.  Cunningham  &  Sons 
CouBtr.  Co.,  Statler  Bldg..  Boston,  contr. 


NEWTON,  MASS. — Newton  Lodge  of  Elks:  $150,000.  Al- 
tering and  constructing  lodge  room  and  store,  addi- 
tion. C.  S.  J.  White,  825  Beacon  St.,  Newton  Centre, 
archts. 

NORFOLK,     MASS. — Dormitory,    State    Prison  Colony: 

$150,000  or  more.     Monks  &  Johnson,  99  Chauncy 

St.,  Boston,  archts. 
PEABODY,    MASS. — J.    P.   Thomas   Hospital:  $150,000. 

Altering  and  constructing.    E.  H.  Porter  Ck)nstr.  Co., 

13  Wallis  St..  contr. 
TEWKESBURY,  MASS.— Employees   Buildings:  $156,000. 

Employees  buildiog,   $74,000;   men's   unit.  $70,000; 

superintendents   cottage,    $12,000.     Allan   A.  Gillis 

Constr.    Co.,    313    Washington    St.,    -Newton  Centre. 

contr. 

WAVERLY,  MASS.  —  Employees  Dormitory,  Common- 
wealth of  Mass.,  Dpt.  Mental  Diseases,  State  House: 
$150,000.  Frank  Lesordo  Co.,  24  School  St.,  Boston, 
contr. 

WESTWOOD,  MASS.— St.  Margaret  Mary's  Parish:  $150,- 
000.  J.  E.  Kelly,  38  Chauncy  St.,  Boston,  archt.  Pro- 
posed. 

WRENTHAM,  MASS. — Infirmary  at  State  HospiUl:  $150,- 
000.    C.  B.  Hoyt,  8  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  archt. 

MICHIGAN 

CARO,  MICH. — Court  House:  $250,000.  W.  Kuni,  1005 
Francis  Palms  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  archt. 

ELOISE,  MICH. — Poor  County  Bldg.,  Detroit:  $298,000. 
Infirmary,  building  addition.  H.  G.  Christman-Burke 
Co.,  Fisher  Bldg.,  Detroit,  contr. 

IONIA,  MICH. — Hospital:  $210,037.  Patterson  Constr. 
Co.,  2631  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  contr. 

LAPEER,  MICH.— Hospital  for  Tuberculosis  Unit:  $150,- 
000.  Maul  &  Lentz,  1259  David  Whitney  Bldg.,  De- 
troit, archts. 

NEBRASKA 

WAYNE,  NEB. — State  Teachers'  College:  $150,000.  Girls' 
dormitory.  C.  E.  Atwater  Co.,  408  West  Koenig  St., 
Grand  Island,  contr. 

NEW  JERSEY 

BORDENTOWN,  N.  J.— Boys'  Dormitory:  $130,479.  Yard- 
ley  Constr.  Co.,  oOth  and  Woodland  Sts..  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  contr. 

FLORHAM  PARK.  N.  J. — School:  $150,000.  Rasmussen 
&  Wayland,  36  West  47th  St.,  New  York,  archt. 

H.A.WTHORNE,  N.  J.— Lafayette  School:  $475,000.  High 
School.  Fanning  &  Shaw,  40  Ward  St.,  Paterson, 
archts. 

LIVINGSTON,  N.  J. — Addition  to  Roosevelt  School:  $150,- 
000.     Guilbert  &  Betelle,  20  Branford  PI.,  Newark, 

archts. 

MADISON,  N.  J. — Hi«h  School:  $250,000.  Guilbert  & 
Betelle,  20  Branford  PI.,  Newark,  archts. 

.MAYWOOD,  N.  J. — Addition  to  School:  $160,000.  G. 
Recke,  221  Prospect  Ave.,  archt. 

MILBURN,  N.  J. — High  School:  $200,000.  E.  Sibley  and 
G.  M.  Cady,  1034  Edgewood  Lane,  Palisade,  archts. 

SOUTH  BELMAR,  N.  J. — Boro  Hall:  $150,000.  Police 
headquarters.  H.  B.  Seymour,  512  .McClellan  Ave., 
Long  Branch,  archt. 

SPRI.NGFIELD,  N.  J. — Store  and  Apartment:  $150,000. 
J.  B.  Betty,  15  North  Reid  St.,  Elizabeth,  archt.  For- 
mer bids  rejected. 
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WESTFIELD,  N.  J. — Office,  Store,  Elizabethtown  Consoli- 
dated Gas  Co.:  $150,000.  F.  Zurgard  Constr.  Co., 
147  Schley  St.,  Newark,  contr. 

NEW  YORK 

MIDDLEBURG,  N.  Y.— School:  $350,000.  A.  F.  Gilbert, 
358  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  archt. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

KLMHURST,  PA.— Mother  House  for  Poor  Sisters  of  Jesus 
Crucified  and  The  Sorrowful  Mother:  $150,000.  F. 
F.  Dureng,  110  West  Dudley  Ave.,  Westfield,  N.  J., 
archt. 

GLENSHAW,  PA. — Elementary  and  High  School:  $220,- 
000.    Fairchance  Lumber  Co.,  Fairchance,  contr. 

TORRANCE,  PA. — Torrance  State  Hospital:  $173,618. 
Dining  room,  kitchen.  H.  H.  Prack,  Martin  Bldg.,  N. 
S.  Pittsburgh,  archt.    State  Dist.  3. 

TEXAS 

BIG  SPRINGS,  TEX. — City  Hall  and  Fire  Station:  $200.- 

000.    C.  S.  Lambie  Constr.  Co.,  Amarillo,  contr. 
LONGVIEW,  TEX. — Court  House:    $200,000.     Voelker  & 
Dixon,  Perkins-Snider  Bldg.,  Wichita  Falls,  engrs. 
— School:    $175,000.     Board  of  Education. 

WISCONSIN 

OREGON,  WIS.— Madison    Industrial    School:  $375,000. 

Including  several  buildings.     Permanent  Constr.  Co., 

208  South  LaSall©  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  contrs. 
TOMAHAWK,  WIS. — Tomahawk  Hotel:    $150,000.     T.  S. 

Wellis,  326  Hayes  Bldg.,  Janesville,  contr. 
WAUWATOSA,    WIS.  —  Junior    High    School:  $278,465. 

Jezo  Constr.  Co.,  1579  South  60th  St.,  West  Allis, 

contr. 

— Hospital:  $300,000.  Milwaukee  County  Institutions. 
Nurses'  home.  VanRyn  &  DeGelleke,  114  Wisconsin 
Ave.,  Milwaukee,  archts. 


HIGH  WAGES,  SHORT  HOURS,  ARE  SUPERIOR 
TO  PROFIT 

"American  labor,"  says  Matthew  WoU,  editor  of 
the  American  Photo-Engraver,  "does  not  deny  the 
right  of  men  to  earn  a  profit,  but  it  declares  that  as 
compared  to  humanity  profit  is  of  no  consequence 
whatever.  Profit  is  distinctly  a  secondary  aim  and 
it  must  always  be  so. 

"To  create  the  necessary  relation  between  hours 
and  wages  and  production  there  must  be  more  of 
democratic  practice  in  industry.  There  must  be  or- 
ganized machinery  for  making  the  right  decisions 
and  labor  must  share  in  the  making  of  these  de- 
cisions. 

"Industry  must  organize  from  end  to  end,  from 
worker  to  management,  and  in  its  own  councils  it 
must  make  the  decisions  that  will  stabilize  America 
and  keep  it  stable. 

"Higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  democratic  ma- 
chinery for  constant  revision,  these  are  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  time. 

"It  is  necessary  to  carry  the  American  idea  of  self- 
government  into  the  shop  to  make  permanent  justice 
possible.   There  is  no  other  way." 


THE  MACHINE  AGE  HAS  BROUGHT  LITTLE 
CULTURE  OR  HAPPINESS  TO  THE  WORLD 

Our  much  vaunted  machine  age,  in  which  those 
who  own  and  operate  industry  refuse  to  employ  mil- 
lions of  workers  and  thereby  place  in  jeopardy  their 
right  to  live  except  by  charity  or  crime,  has  not  re- 
sulted in  making  life  happier  for  the  masses,  de- 
clares Dr.  C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees,  director  of  research 
for  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  in  a  symposium 
on  engineering  progress  conducted  by  the  Engineer- 
ing Foundation. 

Dr.  Mees'  statement  takes  issue  with  a  declaration 
signed  by  the  presidents  of  the  outstanding  engineer- 
ing societies  that  the  machine  age  has  promoted  hu- 
man happiness. 

So-called  labor-saving  machinery  has  not  added 
greatly  to  the  leisure  of  the  masses,  and  in  general 
economic  and  allied  conditions  in  Athens  4,000  years 
ago  had  advantages  over  those  of  today.  Dr.  Mees 
pointed  out. 

"In  those  days  there  was  more  leisure,  less  press- 
ure, more  opportunity  for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  less 
emphasis  on  material  things.  There  is  little  that  a 
man  can  get  today  which  he  could  not  have  had  in 
Athens. 

"It  may  perhaps  be  claimed  that  the  urban  work- 
er has  gained  greatly  in  comfort  by  the  progress 
in  engineering.  It  may  be  true  that  a  factory  oper- 
ative in  a  modern  American  textile  mill  has  a  much 
greater  chance  of  happiness  than  a  corresponding 
operative  in  an  English  mill  town  seventy  years  ago. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  lot  of  the  modern  worker 
should  be  compared  more  properly  with  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  great  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  be- 
fore machines  of  the  engineer  had  begun  to  replace 
the  handiwork  of  the  craftsman. 

"As  for  progress  in  culture,  the  modern  world  is 
a  very  much  less  satisfactory  one  than  the  world  in 
the  past.  Culture  demands  primarily  leisure,  and  at 
the  present  leisure  is  conspicuously  lacking  in  the 
world." 

Dr.  Mees  regarded  it  as  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss 
the  question  of  stopping  scientific  progress. 

"Scientific  progress  will  continue  to  accelerate," 
he  said.  "In  my  opinion,  that  acceleration  will  finally 
end  in  a  revolution  in  our  whole  social  and  economic 
life,"  so  that  "in  some  repects  the  life  of  the  future 
will  be  closer  to  the  life  of  the  past  than  it  will  be  to 
the  life  of  today. 

"This  Utopia  of  the  future  may  be  possible  pri- 
marily because  of  engineering  progress,  and  in  that 
sense  some  time  engineering  progress  may  be  a 
blessing  to  mankind.  Up  to  the  present  I  doubt 
whether,  on  the  whole,  it  has  been?" 
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WHERE  IS  THE  BUSINESS? 


■^HERE  is  the  business?  Some  men,  when  asked 
that  question  will  tell  you  that  it  has  gone  to 
the  dogs.  Others,  with  figurative  mourning  bands 
on  their  sleeves,  will  say  that  it  is  in  a  state  of 
rigor  mortis.  Then  there  are  some  who  will  be- 
moan the  fact  that,  while  there  may  be  a  sprink- 
ling of  buyers  here  and  there,  there  is  no  point  in 
getting  one's  eyes  scratched  out  in  the  mad  scram- 
ble for  their  favors. 

But  there  are  also  a  few  optimistic  souls  who, 
hand  on  hearts,  would  rise  with  the  chickens  and 
burn  the  midnight  oil  for  the  sake  of  a  contract 
now  and  then,  but  who  will  say  that  they  simply 
can't  find  the  people  who  are  handing  them  out. 

It's  these  honestly  optimistic  men  that  interest 
us.  We  have  a  word  to  say  to  them.  Briefly,  it's 
this: 

"You  have  something  to  sell  and  there  are  peo- 
ple to  buy — somewhere.  Two  buyers  or  two  mil- 
lion buyers,  the  principle  is  the  same.  Maybe  for 
all  of  your  earnestness  you  can't  put  your  finger  on 


them.  Very  well,  then.  Let  us  find  them  for  you. 
There's  a  simple  process — a  process  as  old  as  the 
economic  hills,  but,  as  has  been  proven  time  and 
again,  a  very  effective  one.  You  have  something  to 
sell — services,  materials,  expert  knowledge  and  ad- 
vice. Your  potential  buyers  want  to  know  about  it. 
You  want  to  tell  them.  But  you  find  it  difficult,  in 
some  cases  impossible,  to  establish  the  personal 
contact.  That's  where  we  come  to  your  rescue. 
We'll  tell  them  for  you,  with  printed  words  and  pic- 
tures, in  the  business  publication  that  they  read 
every  day." 

A  message  placed  directly  in  that  broad  buyer- 
field  that  you  want  to  reach.  We  can  do  it  for  you. 
We  make  the  contact — you  get  the  business.  Presto ! 

 o  

Visitor:  "What  nice  buttons  you  are  sewing  on 
your  little  boy's  suit.  My  husband  once  had  some 
like  that  on  his  suit." 

Vicar's  Wife:  "Yes,  I  get  all  my  buttons  out  of 
the  collection  plate." 


Officers  Elected  by  Local  Unions 

International  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  aa  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary- Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  newly  elected  officers." 


Following  is  a  list 

of  officers  elected  by  the  Local 

No.  and  City,  as 

indicated,  at  their  last  reported  election: 

l>ocal  City 

Pres. 

Fin.  Sec. 

Rec.  Sec. 

Bus.  Agent 

14  Rochester,  X.  Y. 

J.  E.  Ferguson 

C.  H.  Carey,  Jr. 

J.  Sullivan 

19  Joliet,  111. 

E.  Johnston 

D.  Johnston 

R.  Fair  bairn 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

J.  R.  Piccirillo 

A.  J.  Myers 

R.  E.  Dobson 

A.  J.  Myers 

25  Springfield,  Mass. 

A.  Auclair 

W.  H.  Dion 

W.  H.  Dion 

L.  Moquin 

27  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

W  .Waltermeyer 

E.  Eshe 

J.  Lydic 

E.  Eshe 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  J.  Zimmerman 

-M.  V.  Doyle 

W.  A.  Humphrey 

J.  H.  Duty 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

C.  Eury 

W.  G.  Davis 

3  9  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

F.  R.  Boyce 

G.  H.  Stevenson 

H.  Gibbons 

E.  Cawther 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

P.  Daly 

P.  Mullane 

J.  McGarry,  Jr. 

J.  Budd 

78  Hartford,  Conn. 

X.  Lord 

.A.  E.  Boudreau 

A.  Laflamme 

.85  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

G.  Fyffe 

J.  B.  McGarry 

G.  P.  Ebbe 

9  9  Lynn,  Mass. 

E.  Conrad 

F.  W.  Richardson 

R.  Gadbois 

K.  Ober 

Ill  Madison,  Wis. 

M.  Cashen 

J.  B.  White 

0.  Knee 

116  Passaic,  N.  J. 

J.  Sopchack 

X.  Ilallahan 

H.  Rosman 

J.  Halaishyn 

121  Aurora,  111. 

P.  J.  Hickey 

138  Olympia,  Wash. 

H.  Pontius 

K.  L.  Smith 

148  Shamokin,  Pa. 

J.  Snyder 

G.  E.  Shoop 

H.  Shoop 

166  Albany,  X.  Y. 

C.  Wormer 

H.  Hay 

C.  Clother 

A.  Clother,  Sr. 

217  Williamsport,  Pa. 

G.  E.  Betts 

F.  E.  Hunt 

J.  F.  Raumaker 

230  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

J.  W.  Weir 

G.  H.  Roberts 

300  Bakersfield,  Calif. 

C.  H.  Collins 

D.  H.  Johnsen 

302  Vallejo,  Calif. 

A.  L.  Laurence 

W.  Gellinger,  Jr. 

358  Johnstown,  Pa. 

A.  E.  Johnson 

G.  B.  Thomas 

H.  B.  Reahm 

G.  B.  Thomas 

371  Pocatello,  Idaho 

J.  Meitzenheimer 

D.  Moffitt 

3  86  Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y. 

.X.  Bagge 

B. A.  Barrenger 

G.  Gallivan 

G.  Gallivan 

3  98  Olendale,  Calif. 

A.  A.  Rogers 

J.  A.  Reimer 

C.  W.  Anderson 

Western  .New  York  D.  C. 

(".  Ross 

P.  Mackie 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

ON  FINANCES 


CONVENTION  ASSESSMENT  REFUNDS 

In  accordance  with  the  referendum  vote,  results  of  which  were  published  in  the  November,  1931,  issue  of  The 
Lather,  refunds  of  convention  assessments  have  been  made  to  the  brothers  whose  names  are  listed  on  these  pages, 
through  the  local  unions  indicated. 


LOCAL  UNION 

 $  3.00  s. 

....  3.00  G. 
....  3.00  J. 
....    3.00  K. 


D.  W.  Amsden  9452.  . . 

B.  Barnhart  9393  

J.    Barnoff  30015  

C.  M.  Batts  26691  

H.   E.  Beaumont  10440    3.00 

J.   A.  Block  16489    3.00 

W.  J.  Bone  16227   .3.00 

C.  A.  Bonswor  13152   3.00 

A.  Carlson  27033    3.00 

C.  H.  Cassidy  33118   3.00 

K.  Clare  27188   3.00 

J.  B.  Cochran  20119   3.00 

R.  A.  Cochran  15431 
G.  B.  Cox  29864  

B.  J.  Daly  16253... 
DeAtley  17911... 
S.   Delictal  8490. 

E.  Dessinger  162.3 
Diesing  14657 


No.  5 

E.  Marsh  2T.30S   3.00 

F.  Mattick  31762    3.00 

L.   McCann  35695   1.5(1 

K.  McCann  29407   3.00 

A.  McCowan  7967   3.00 

D.  McLennon  17340   3.00 

McLennan  8909   3.00 

S.  Meutzer  7778    3.00 

Mercier  22153   3.00 

H.   Miller  7125   3.00 

A.  Miller  118   3.00 


P. 
M. 

C. 
A. 

J.  W.  Doll  246    3.00 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


R.  Miottel  17345  

A.  Murphy  16283  

H.  Muskett  15822  

G.  Naeck  17943  

Newbig-ging  12897. 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


Eiden,  Sr.  0.547   3.00 


L.  Ferguson  4110   3.00 


A.  Ford  33212. 

C.  Forsgron  14052. 
H.  Fritch  131  

F.  Fritch  1G112  

R.  Fiirgusoii  15845. 


;.00 
3.00 
3.00 


Galley  30684   3.00 


F.  Gala  27623. 
W.    Gebhart   856.  . 
C.   Graham  12974. 

E.  Graham  123  

Guiferc  33180. 


3.00 
3.00 
J.OO 
3.00 
3.00 


L.  Newman  16338   3.00 

Ouderkirk  27109   3.00 

Pcltz   397   3.00 

C.   Polfflasr   14908   3.00 

A.  I'olglasc   ;i.")147   3.0(1 

V.  Powell  3r)'.J(ll   1.00 

.J.  Quintel  22S02   3.00 

Radford  33394   3.00 

M.  Regan  8678    3.00 

B.  Reno  29310   3.00 

\y.  Robson  74   3.00 

A.  Rowe  33623    3.00 

W.    Russell  35212   3.00 

J.  Russell  16267    3.00 

S.  Sadler  27071   3.00 

Satterlee  10939   3.00 

C.  Sawyer  21234. 


H.  Shook  10125   3.00 

S.   Sin  dona  8258  

J.   H.   Souiinci-  :i:i9.-j9.  . . 


A.  Herworth  11186   3.00      O.  H. 


Hosking  33143. 


[ubbard  23314   3.00      .M.  .T 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

.T.  W.  M.ihoncv  19748   .3.00 


Johnston  9252. 
W.  Kamonski  29610. 
H.  Kamoski  20094.. 

A.  Kauertz  7340  

B.    Kiff  19930  

A.   Langevin  8693.. 

Langevin  16511  

T.  Lenihan  31763... 
A.  Lonberg  17640. . . 
~    Maco  8757. 


;.oo 
;.oo 
;.oo 
3.00 
3.00 


.T.    Wickham    4207   3.00 


Wiekham  16510. 

C.    Wilev  14107  

Williams  7070  

H.   York  1S0-19  

V.  Magulski  101,37.. 

K.  Fritz  22143  

H.  CofCield  3612.... 


1.00 
1.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


['otji 


Refund  to  No.  5.  .$297.00 


LOCAL.  U 

29103  $  3.00 

3.00 

D.  A.   Brennan  9212   1.50 

C.  H.  Carey   7885   3.00 

C.  H.  Carey  31965   3.00 

C.  A.   Conley   3.3563    3.00 

W.  J.  Costino  286.59   1.50 

A.  Darling  3745   1.50 

H.  C.  Davis  31963   3.00 

.T.   W.   Panning  2809   1.50 

L.  H.  Gander  19126   3.00 

L.   .T.    LeChien  16183   1..50 

F.   G.   McCabo  31154   1.50 

F.  L.  Miller  30153   1..50 

.T.  C.  Miller  17085   3.00 

J,   Miller  1006   1.5(» 

W.   J.  Miller  4073   1.50 


NION  No.  14 

C.  Nowbegin  1943  

.T.   D.   Novinger  24022  

W.  L.  Prentice  1001  

I.   C.   Roach  13054  

T.  Sams  35259  

F.   E.  Smith  26273  

I..  R.  Spangenburg  30135. 

.T.   F.   Sullivan  15164  

W.  II.  Thomas  1007  

K.    Walker  8;i64  

C.  M.  Rainey  19824  

W.   Markle  296.59  

C.  .T.  Monroe  34801  

E.  J.  Smith  29143  


1.50 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 


Total  Refund  to  No.  14.  .$72.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  23 


J. 

P.  McCaulejv  11019  , 

,$  3.00 

C. 

3.00 

C. 

J.  Smith  16337  

. . .  3.00 

A. 

Cardilleiko  18146  

. .  .  1.50 

P. 

Sino  19382  

.  .  .  3.00 

R. 

E.  Dobson  19493  

.  . .  3.00 

.t: 

O'Drpzze  22098  

....  3.00 

H. 

W.  Clark  224.52  

. .  .  3.00 

A. 

.T.  Myers  24370  

3.00 

.T. 

L.  Macisco  24892 

. . .  3.00 

D. 

Pernio  31234  

.  3.00 

M. 

M.  Marchetti  33009  

.  3.00 

.T. 

R.  Picirillo  33.3.32  

.  3.00 

J. 

P.   Fronge  34204  

.  3.00 

R. 

E.  VanNess  34549  

.  3.00 

H.  McCarty  4829  

.  1.50 

E. 

A.  Aanensen  36105  

.  1.50 

'otal  Refund  to  No.  23. 

..'i;46..50 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  36 


Chas.   Suter  4074  $  3.00 

C.  R.  Prantz  5188   3.00 

C.  .T.  Wyre  5440    3.00 

A.  C.  Myers  15442    3.00 

G.  B.  Gaylord  16816   3.00 

Lawrence  Seat.s  18560   1.50 

E.  T.  McCarty  19798    3.00 

W.  P.  Slechti  21521   3.00 

P.  P.  Hill  22901   .3.00 

.T.  C.  Gardiner  29620   3.00 


D. 

C. 

Plako  30174  

. .  3.00 

D. 

A. 

Pilkins  303SS  

.  3.00 

W. 

T. 

Nicot  35961  

.  1.50 

F. 

Lowder  30078  

3.00 

J. 

R. 

Schuster  1953  

.  1.50 

K. 

F. 

Birkmeier  31783.  . 

.  3.00 

J. 

P. 

Connett  27096  

.  3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No. 


McNeill,  Sr.  2867. 
H.  Dlkeman  11118 

Dora  11329  

J.  Smith  12248  

Denier  13680  

L.  Mollett  13755.. 

Holtrop  18010  

H.  McNeil  19764.. 
A.  Smith  22125... 
J.  MacVeagh  22693 
D.  Muddimon  22694 
C.  Speer  22769... 
.T.  Papalcure  22885 

Wendt  "23068  

A.  Jacobs  23510.. 
A.   Metzger  24198. 

Beck  25906  

,T.   Clark  26077.... 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  38 

 $  3.00     J.  W.  Sch 


d  27025   3.00 

.00  ,T.  J.  Denier  29.396   3.00 

1.00  S.  Grasson  33089    3.00 

3.00  E.  P.  Luc  33091   3.00 

3.00  R.  A.  Harnig  34922   3.00 

3.00  J.  Andrews  34998   3.00 

3.00  G.    Rover  V   .3512.1   3.00 

3.00  P".    Des.seit    35156   3.00 

3.00  B.  W.  Mollett  36039   1.50 

3.00  R.   J.  Innis  36044   1.50 

3.00  A.   R.   Shell  36045   1.50 

3.00  J.  Young  30079   1.50 

3.00  C.  Rosplock  36093   1.50 

3.00  W.  G.  Rosjjloek  36094   1.50 

.3.00  W.  Rosplock,  Sr.  36095   1.50 

3.00  W.  G.  Metzger  36096   1.50 

3.00   

3.00        Total  Refund  to  No.  38.. $90.00 


Total  Refund 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  51 

E.  Whitmire  508  $  3.00  C. 

Currie  11062    3.00  A 

r.  Saunders  16228   3.00 


giovanni  .'10988   3.00 

Brydges  31145   3.00 


C.  Geering  17247... 
W.  Geering  18915.. 
C.  Carpenter  23495. 
P.  Currie  23669.... 
M.  Loucks  25462... 
M.  Applegate  30775. 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


P.  Spincuzzi  32 
Bougiovanni  32480. 
H.  Sours  33259.  . .  . 
C.  Loronz  ;i3357  . 
Reid  347.50  


3.00 
3.0O 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


T.   Brett  609. 


P.   Uavwuod  4244. 

H.  Hicks  24794  

,.    Honea  26162  


51..  $48. 00 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


T, 

Ro 

ach  loot  ... 

$  3.00 

1. 

C. 

Shreve  1931 

.  3.00 

G. 

J. 

AUman  2063. 

.  3.00 

10. 

A. 

Griffith  5412 

C. 

Pt 

rriii    8352.  .  .  . 

.  3.00 

J. 

Yarger  S7.j8. 

.  3.00 

J.' 

Brcckenridge 

S99i.'.' 

.  3.00 

s. 

C. 

Brecken  ridge 

15561. 

.  3.00 

M 

Scott  16351. 

.  3.00 

n'. 

A. 

Brcckenridge 

17594 

.  3.00 

w 

White  23134 

3.00 

R. 

E. 

Giger  25388. 

1.50 

M. 

P. 

Moore  25463 

3.00 

G. 

Romig  25588 

,  3.00 

j'. 

Rogers  2S722 

.  3.00 

\V 

J. 

A. 

C. 

A. 

F. 

Baldwin  693  

T. 

S. 

Barry  14314  

E. 

Bisaillon  10580  

P. 

F. 

Boorack  25814  

E. 

G. 

Boyd  34476  

G. 

R. 

T. 

A. 

Boyd  29178  

A. 

10. 

Brackle  17255  

A. 

1). 

Br(>nnan  .">656  

H. 

W 

Brown  13(192  

K. 

A. 

.r." 

Buckley'  14583^ ! 

A. 

P.u 

I!u 

liens  686  

\V. 

L. 

Bl 

-M. 

Bu 

.\. 

Burke   78.")  1  

Total  Refund  to  No 
LOCAL  UNION  No.  55 

 $3.00      J.    Little  33222  

  P.   M.  Hamilton  32954 

  300  I'.   Hatfield  28697. 

3M  —  

  3.00       Total  Refund  to  .No.  55.  .$27.00 

LOCAL  ONION  No.  71 

.T.   H.  Curtis  29689   1.50 

A.  R.  Steele  31187   3.00 

F.   E.    Bedor  31267   3.00 

J.  Merchant  31268    3.00 

R.   W.   Lower  31269    3.00 

K.   K.   Brobst  .33307   3.00 

E.  D.  Fisher  33309    3.00 

E.  J.  Hudson  .33530    3.00 

R.  F.  Hudson  33.>!1   3.00 

J.   E.   Pitz   33548   3.00 

S.  P.  Muhlbach  .33620    3.00 

B.  Scarborough  .3,3310   3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No   71.  ,$76.50 


No.  72 

E.  Coyne,  Sr.  5616   1.50 

J.  Coyne  32434   1.50 

F.  Craffey  31507   1.50 

H.  Craffey  16101   1.50 

J.  Crooks  703   1.50 

W.  Curry  20241   1.50 

H.  Curry  5605   1.50 

H.   Davis  29971   1.50 

Davolio   18837   1.50 

M.   D'Avolio  29973   1.50 

C.  Doherty  3851   1.50 

B.   Donn  2424S   1.50 

Doppler  35214    3.00 

J.  Drady,  Jr.  33165   1.50 

J.  Drady,  Sr.  4077   1.50 

G.  Duby  9324  

A.    English  35050. 

English  23370. 


LOCAL  UNION 
$  1.50  J. 
1.50  J. 


\>. 

w 

('oiiMoi-  7t;:;i . . . . '. ! 

; ;  i;5o 

C. 

F. 

E. 

F. 

A. 

('ook  im  

. .  1.50 

T. 

F. 

Cook  21Msn  

. .  1.50 

W. 

y. 

Cook  21.-.0I  

.  .  l.,50 

J. 

M. 

.V. 

..  1.50 

H. 

R. 

J. 

Cook  22043!:.';"!;!; 

.  .  1.50 

D. 

W. 

Cook  19004  

,  1.50 

P. 

P. 

B. 

Corbett  16114  

,  1.50 

S. 

W. 

G 

w. 

G. 

W 

Coughlin  17726  

.  .  1.50 

w. 

Co 

ullahan  3s6H  

. .  1.50 

G. 

.T.' 

L. 

CouUahaii  27168  

. .  1.50 

C. 

J. 

E. 

Coyne,  Jr.  2.3.369.  ... 

..  1.50 

G. 

1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
3.(M1 


J.  English 

L.  Evans  710  

J.   Fallon  3381... 

Favereau  21935  

J.  Fav  10184  

Fcdoronick  29974.. 
Fink  .34188. 


1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


R.  W.  Flansburv  34554   1.50 

F.  F^orsyth  8791   1.50 

D.    Foster  8480   1.50 

Frye  14332   1.50 

C.   Frye  34124   1.50 

Gallegher  714   1.50 

Gautreau   IWiS   I.50 

Genovesse  14574   1.50 

Genovesse  18904   1.50 

Genoese  34652   I.50 

H.  Glynn  14328   1.50 

P.  Goudie  718   1.50 

Graiidolfi    19279   1.50 

H.  Hallsworth   19061   1.50 

P.  Hallsworth  r>nm   1.50 
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J.  stokes  23739   1.50 

J.  Stokes  30S70   l.i 


E.  Stroman  loSOS. 
J.  Sullivan  14619... 
A.  Sullivan  21'J71.. 
J.  Sweeney  325S5. . 
H.  Sweeney  25603.. 
M.  Sweeney  22(«5.. 
L.  Sweeney  20450.. 
K.  Sweeney  22330. 
Taylor  3.'?2r,9.. 


l.r.0 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1..W 


A.  Thomas  14277   1.50 


1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 

W.   ntch"  16415   3.00 


J.  Tobin  24523  

F.   Tobin  28001  

C.  Trenholm  702  

H.  Trenholm  763  

.  C  Tranholm  24246. 
S.  Twohig  25S46. 


H.  Underwood  5333. 

C.  Lenoir  734  

Littany  4551. 


1.50 
1.50 
1.50 

J.  Locke  25144   1.50 

P.  Locke  15187   1.50 

A.   Lvons  26206   1.50 

S.  Mack  8792   1.50 

J.  Maguire  14318   1.50 

J.  Maguire  7236   1.50 

Malkan   19036   1.50 

Malkin  25441   1.50 

Markovitch  19673   1.50 

F.  McCabe  24618   1.50 

M.  McCabe  34367. 
J.  MtCabe  26209.. 

A.  McCaffrey  24247   1.50 

F.  McCluskey  8493   1.50 

J    McDonald  20348   1.50 

McTear  3762   1.50 

A.  Mclves  24519   1.50 

J.  Millar  28459   1.50 

Moreau  23814   1.50 

J.  Moreau  35086   1.50 

H.  Mullen  20891   1.50 

Nigri    16917   1.50 

F.   Nisbit  2605   1.50 

A    O  Brien  4104   1.50 

F.   Otis   16097. .. 


H.  F.  Haun  17153   1. 

A.   G.    Henry   14330   1 

F.  G.  Hoppel  20313   1 

R.  J.  Henry  34477   1 

S.  J.   Hughes  29453   1, 

E.  E.  Hockman  25442    3, 

F.  W.  Hurder  14454   1 

A.   V.   Jean  15348   1 

0.   P.  Keller  725   1 

C.  Kelley  727   1 

C.  J.  Kelly  9183   1 

T.   B.   Kelley   11685   1 

T,  F.  Keo-h  724   1. 

.T.  F.  Kiley  16436   1 

J.   A.   Kirby  18117   1 

J.  A.  Klaus  9006   1. 

R.  T.  Knight  29835   1 

M.  F.  Lannon  10728   3, 

H    W.   LaPointe  34104   1, 

F.  .T    Lee  14586   1 

C.  H.  Robichaud  29268   1, 

M.  Russo  17851."   1. 

P.  .T.  Ryan  752   1. 

E.  B.  Sauer  759   1- 

G.  J    Schroeffel  758   1. 

Schultz  20915 


P.  D.  Schultz  19116   1 


S.   Schultz  5617. 


A.  Scrupsa  16915   1 


1.50 


l.."iO 

F.    Padden   14459   1.50 


R  R.  Parker  14441. 
J. 
.T. 
J, 
R. 
J. 
C. 

w 


Pratt  5601   1.50 

E.  Pratt  143.33  

L.  Quigley  29180  

W.  Quigley  33166  

H.  Quinn  3386  

S.   Rand  34716  

N    Reardon  18895. 


.T.  H.  Regan  7628   1.1 

.T.   H.    Reid  163.58. 


Dichaud  14440   1.50 


Shapario  18828   1.1 

E.  J.  Shaw  11644   1.50 

D   J.  Sheehan  5611   1.50 

.T.    F.   Sheehaji  20847   1.50 

L    F.   Sheehan  20240   1.50 

W.    Sloan    25820   1.50 

F.  Sorrentino  29621   1.50 

L.  Spano  23738   1-50 

C:  Stafford  757   l-^O 

.T   N.  Stafford  17725   1.50 

E.  J.  Stinson  29972   l-'iO 

F.  W.  Walls  6433   1.50 

H.    Weiss    34106   1.50 

.T.   Wharton   17248   1.50 

A.  AVigtit  768   1.50 

J.  T.   Wight  766   1.50 

Ed,    Wilson   771   1..50 

F".   W.   Wilson   13279   1.50 

F    O.   Wo6d  30719   1.50 

1.50      A.    Young  13075   1..50 

.T.  Zaiser  13782   1.50 

1.50      F    Zalinski    33986   1.50 

1.50      W.   G.   Zazier   19508   1.50 

1.50     J    Zaiser  13829   1.50 

1.50      .T    P.  Claffey  701   3.00 

1.50     G.  J.  Gebhart  20347   3.00 

1.50      C.  S.  Hammond  16160   1.50 

.T.  M.  Claffey  32584   1.50 

.T.  L.  Senyohl  19439   3.00 


\.  J.  Robichaud  29267. 

LOCAL 

.T.  V.  Barrett  28814  $  3 

V.   J.   Bockins  26851   3 

John  Brierly  32535   3 

W.  .1.  Burnside  28010   3 

B.  W.  Chesney  27263    3 

J.   T.   Coffey  2033    3 

.T.  E.  Connollv  26858    3 

C.  H.  Cook  8545   1. 

C.  F.  Crane  26852  

Haryev  Crane  35897  

W.  Crommie,  Jr.  18502 
H.  R.  Cushman  17202. 
L.  W.  Dalton  13494... 
G.  J.  Derunps  16636.. 

D.  E.  Dodd  32613   3, 

L.   Echenberg  34886   3, 

F.  A.  Erlckson  27264    3. 

Ennia    Fanning  32544    3, 

L.  A.  Fleitz  23.5.35   3. 

F.   E.   Fox  13.318   3 

R.  F.  Freiburghouse  32545  .  3. 

E.  M.  Glllson  31980    3. 

D.  J.  R.  Hardy  30917    3 

.rack  Hessinger  28763    3, 

F.  E.  Hotter  34412    3. 

F.  C.  King  7786    3. 

.1.  H.  Laugfield  27533    3 

A.  E.  Lambert  24967    3. 

.T.  O.  LInd  7986    3 

E.  W.    Lindsav  32550   3. 

r.  F.   Llovd    3. 

.r.  J.   Lucia  354.52   3, 

F.  A.  Mallott  897    3 

A.  W.  Miller  14188   3 

o:  E.  Miller  17572    3 

Jas.   Murchlnson  7657   3 

C.  R.  Montgomery  19818...  3, 

Thos.  Newtum   1117   3 

John  pplat  16483   3. 

V.   W,   PnttfT  3.'il91   3 


Total  Refund  to  No.  72.. $309.00 


UNION  No.  88 


C.  Revnolds  31707    3.00 

P.  Robinson  21577    3.00 

W.   Rogers   1118   3.00 

O.  Shepherd  13636    3.00 

"   Sork  32555   3.00 


Edger  Stevens  127   3.00 

H.  J,  Stevens  28980   3.00 

C.  S.  Toll  30384    3.00 

T.  Trankle  24697   1.50 

.M.  V.  Tritch  12647    3.00 

G.  E.  VanHaltren  1134   3.00 

W.  F.  VanHaltren  1135....  3.00 

Ed.  G.   Waltz  10012   3.00 

Alex    Watson    15138   3.00 

H.  A.  Weisenhaus  26873   3.00 

R.    W.   Wilson  31872   3.00 

B.  Zipperlen  9331   3.00 


T.   K.   Smith  28580. 
M.   L.   Ballenot  28212.... 
L.  E.  Bowersmith  34888. 

O.  Bowersmith  7940  

E.   E.   Buck  8840  

W.  R.  Gray  31866  

C.  F.  Hermosa  28015   1.50 

R.  P.  Koenig  31481   1..50 

B.  W.  Large  34890   1.50 

J.  A.  Lloyd  4049   1.50 

E.  F.  Rough  2.3914   1.50 

Chas.  A.  Otte  4907   1.50 

.T.  M.  Ludlow  3.').567   1.50 

W.  J.   Brattin  32534   3.00 

A.   A.  Buker  32426   1.50 

Peter  Collins  35188    3.00 

E.  M.  Gleason  32069..., 
V.   A.   Patterson  32679, 

O.  R.  Powers  32680  

T.  E.  Waltz  28018  

P.  E.  Ward  27089  


3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1..50 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


Total  Refund  to  No.  S8..'i;210.00 


LOCAL  CNION  No.  97 


C.  Anderijon  8630  %  1.50 


C.  Banks  1227. 

R.    Brobour  14774  

■T.  P.  B<-aHl<-v  1400.=).... 
0.  R  Borland  17.542.. 
W    J.  Brain  23091  


1..50 
1.50 
1..50 
1.50 


B.  L.  Browning  15413   1.50 

N.   Butler  14158   1.50 

C.  Calverley   7910   1.50 

J.  B.  Ctimpbell  15555   1.50 

P.   C.   Cantwell  2.50,54   1.50 

L.    N.   Clark   11214   1.50 


G.  Coffey  1238   1.50 

B.  Cohen  9907   1.50 

E.  W.  Crossley  26337   1.50 

W.  C.  Davies  27035   1.50 

A.  Dearlove  15262   1.50 

A.  G.  Dearlove  1253   1.50 

G.  A.  Dearlove  12018   1.50 

A.  L  Delcourt  4094   1.50 

J.  Densmore  7763   1.50 

R.  L.  Dollery  16973   1.50 


J.  McPhail  15407   1.50 


1.5 
3.00 
3.00 


1.50 
1.50 
1..50 


Dunford  27568.. 

O.  Eaves  18846  

G.   Edwards  34399  

Elliott  7759  

F.  Elliott  23560  

N.    Erwin   31348   1.50 

Everton   7293   1.50 

French  17351   1.50 


1..1 
l.S 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


W.   Friend  7758! 

C.  T.  Fryer  32789   1.50 

A,  Gould  13921   1.50 

W.   Gould   14078   1.50 

W.   Hain_s  21333   1.50 

J.   Hale.    Sr.  2093   1.50 

C.  Hart  16785   1.50 

J.  Hefferson  4095   1.50 

W.  E.  Holman  9184   1.50 

J.  Irwine  16794   1.50 

J.  E.  Jacobs  14468   1.50 

E.  James  34509   1.50 

T.  H.  Johnston  31074. 


H.  Mead  20464. 
W.  Mercer  35258... 
W.   Mercer  10a53... 

J.  Mokedanz  8630   1.50 

M.   .Morris  33477   1.50 

W.  Mott  15857  

H.  Newman  7314.. 
F.   Newton  1257.. 

V.  Nicplle  29110   1.50 

Osier   12806   1.50 

F.  Peters  10558   1.30 

P.  Reese  33464   1.50 

H.  Reid  16832   1.30 

H.   Roberts  4737   I..i0 

Robinson   12153   1.30 

S.   bewell  21133   1.50 

G.  Sewell  23504   1.50 

Shipp  2899   1.50 

J.  Sheridan  17708   1.50 

A.   Skill  3491  

E.  Stanley  9549.... 

Stevenson  15686. 


1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


1.50 

W.  H.  Johnston  16461   1.50 

W.  Johnston  1263   1..50 

W.   L.  Johnston   3344   1.50 

V.   C.   King  15798   1.50 

H.    Lepard   4096   1.50 

J.   Lepard  4099   1.50 

W.  K.  Lewin  17707   1.50 

.T.  C.  Lougheed  7882   1.50 

S.    Luciani   20395   1.50 

A,   McKenzie  21462   1.50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  99 

W.   E.   Herron  721  $  1 

W.  F.  Curry  1288   1 

I.  J.  Holden  1294   1 


Stewart  18009   1.50 

Taylor  9931   1.50 

C.  Thompson  21332   1.50 

Thompson  22595   1.50 

R.  Treneman  24289   1.50 

Vaughan  1261   1.50 

W.  Vaugha;i  1229   1.50 

B.    Wand    18045   1.50 

P.  W.  Webber  31984   1.50 

ff.  R.  Weller  31828   1.50 

G.  H.  Withers  18399   1.50 

P.  Woodley  1255   1.50 

A.  G.  Woods  24390   1.50 

L.   Woods  15412   1.50 

A.   Young   12673   1.50 

J.  A.  Young  16572   1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  97. $141.00 


H.  ^L  Ma_son  1299   1. 

G.  A.   Perkins  1302   1. 

T.  Troye  1309   1. 

J.  E.  Bean  2775   1. 

C.  S.  Gray  5267   1. 

S.  J.  Sylvester  5705   1. 

W.  E.  Christie  7489   1. 

J.  W.  Carter  10437   1 

A,  St.  Peter  11,411   1 

J.  A.  Dupray  1.5894   1 

E.  F.  Marston  16027   1 

H.  Cooper  16248   1 


50      A.  P.   Gadbois  16477   1.50 

50      E.  M.  Conrad  16826   1.50 

50  P.  W.  Richardson  17069....  1.50 

50      R.  Morin  25518   1.50 

50     A.  B.  Sylvester  28887   1.50 

50      A.   Levcsque  29184   1.50 

.50      W.  N.  Bernier  29342   1.50 

50      G.  E.  Holden  29349   1.50 

50      R.  E.  Gadbois  31285   1.50 

.50      E.  L.  Pleau  .3.3391   1.50 

.50     J.'  E.  Lilly  33392   1.50 

.50      K.   B.  Ober  34616   1.50 

.50      R.   L.   Belanger  34774   1.50 

.30   

.50  Total  Refund  to  No.  99.. $42.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  105 


A.  H.  Spamau  1810  

S.  E.  Vanderhoff  1812  

W.  R.  Vanderhoff  1816  

W.   DeBree  1824  

J.  J.  DeBree  2998  

.r.  W.  Heilemen  5727  

H.  L.  Monroe  10500  

P.    H.    Leif  11234  

P.  D.  Vanderhoff  14198  

H.  VanDerWarf  16518  

J,  Snyder  17386  


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


P.  J.   DeBree  18925... 

R.  Vanderhoff  21365... 

G.  T.  Fleming  26168. 
E.   E.   Hicks  31459  

H.  Buggs  31523  

M.  W.  DeBree  31524... 

M.  E.   DenBoer  31525. 

U.    Plynn  31704  

P.  L.  Richer  35573.... 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


Total  Refund  to  No.  105. 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  121 


Plant  4378  $  3.00 

Hickey  5258   3.00 

Nugent  6600    3.00 

Muzzey  10921   3.00 


iwift  15960. 

Vallette  16609. 

Olson  23212... 
Zieche  24170... 
Plant  27951.... 
Robb  29747.... 


1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


K.  A.  Swift  29910    3.00 

R.    Hickey   31638   3.00 

C.  C.  Heise  31829   3.00 

T,  W.  Plant  33192    3.00 

C.  ]'.  Hickey  33298   3.00 


C.  J.  Hickey  33734.. 
L.  W.  Powley  24729. 


3.00 
3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  121.$49..5(t 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  186 


W.   W.  Yant  2873  f  3.00 

W.  C.  Watterson  2875    3.00 

J.  H.  Mumaw  .3136   3.00 

G.    W.    Beswick    6082    3.00 

R.  P.  Derry  13324   3.00 

J.   H.   West  16402    3.00 

D.  r,  Kempter  19751   3.00 


H.  W.  Overly  21527    3.0t) 

E.  Berry  24562   3.00 

W.  R.  Rogers  25440   3.00 

S.  James  25850    3.00 

H.  W.  Little  27373   1.60 

Total  Refund  to  No.  126. $34.50 


LOCAL 

E.   Moore  3400  $3 

P.  Collawn  10410  

Rltter    14846   1 

Danner  16172   3 

A.  Lvday  16754    3 

L.  McKnlght  17214   3 

B.  Bundy  20489   3 

C.  Willman  20.-)62   1 

S.  Jordan  24026   3 

J.  Garrett  25162   3 

Rains  29869  

A.  Garrett  30110.  . . 

E.  Hostler  306(13    3 

Lvday  31658    3 

P.   Davis  33.562   3 


UNION  No.  140 

.00      E.  R.  Goff  33746   3.00 

.00      H.   R.   Reinle  .■«839   3.00 

50      C.   W.    Lvdav   ?,^f^7l\   3.00 

00     W.  M.  II.TI.  ':iu\:,r.   3.00 

00    H.  H.  kt.uis  :\y\n   3.00 

OO      S.    B.   Cole   .•«.365   8.00 

00      G.  D.  Garrett  35383   3.00 

50      C.   A.   Goff  4843    3.00 

00     H.  D.  Parker  12337   3.00 

.00     J.  M.  Shepherd  28217   3.00 

.00     H.  Parse  11204   1.50 

.00     T.  C.  Beaty  15983    3.00 

.00     F.   C.  Bray  11000   3.00 

.00   

Total  Refund  to  No.  140. $79.50 
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LOCAL  UNION  No.  147 


A.  E.  Gibbons  5206  $  3.00 

J.   Brown    14565    3.00 

C.  W.  Oakley  10000    3.00 

H.   Lee   17500    3.00 

A.  Gibbons  18805    3.00 

L.  C.  Magnusson  18889....  3.00 

W.   C.    I'hillips   22599   1.50 

J.  C.  Allen  22707    3.00 

.T.  Holub  22809   1.50 


O.  G.  rhiIHp8  25G35   1.50 

V.   A.   Patterson  31611   1.-50 

E.  E.  Lee  31013   3.00 

F.  Schindel  31934   3.00 

D.  Meyers  34264    3.00 

K.  A.  Barnet  36003   1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  147. $37.50 


H.  J.  Gulliver  2182  $ 

T.  J.  Coffray  2603...'  

A.   L.  Horning  93li0  

C.   B.   Terry  10062  

A.  N.  Baker  10066  

J.  T.  Conway  10103  

E.  J.    Roberts  10701  

H.   AgroMin  12442  

T.  J,  Leahy  13882  

J.   G.    Edwards  14097  

W.  Barbery  16186  

C.  Colway  19598  

J.  A.   Suter  20940  


LOCAL  UNION  No.  181 

3.00     p    B.  Russell  25497    3.00 

3.00     G.   S.   Larson  28389    3.00 

3.00      F.  H.  Cooligan  29329   3.00 

3.00     G.  T.  Conwav  29830    3.00 

3.00     B.  J.  Wales  32470   3.00 

3.00      J.    H.    Hoffman   33925   3.00 

3.00      H.  J.  Russell  33926   3.00 

3.00      M.  W.  Murray  34458   3.00 

3.00      L.   P.  Murray  35668   1.50 

3.00      E.  C.  Andrews  35884   1..50 

3.00      H.  E.   Carey  31152   3.00 


Total  Refund  to  No.  151.  $69.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  166 


F.  Hinehey  404  $ 

J.  McCall  414  

J.  Hinehey  418  

E.  Hulett  3479  

R.  Watson  4296  

J.  Roth  7398  

F.  Walsh  8S9S  

P.  Burns  12072  

H.    .McGrain  12591  

Anderson  13024  

W.  Clnther  1C806  

M.   Durell  17620  

S.  Richardson  17809... 
Brown  18417  

D.  Jacobs  19&)0  

G.  Clother  20996  

H.  Hutchinson  21086... 

E.  Sunkers  23330  

E.   Miller  23970  

Pfeiffer  24009  


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


Clother  26035. 
Martel  27340. 
Hay  27404... 
Johnston  2S.o2i 

Woiuier  28549   3.00 

.McOrail  2S79S. 
Kortz  29142. 


3.00 


Morrov 
Hull  .3C 

Tuinpci 
GritTin 
Shi'plr: 
VanOsd 
Hnll  :;j 
B.'tHln- 
G.  Hulcit 

M.  J<1IH'S 

J.  Ta^'ifart 


3.00 

.30197   3.01) 

!1   3.00 

:!()7fi9   3.00 

■AlV.r.   3.00 

  3.00 

;;-'-'T5   3.00 

1   3.{M) 

ii.'i;u   3.00 

!4r,2i;   3.00 

ilL'7   3.00 

1070.J   3.00 


Total  Refund  to  No.  166. $114.00 


LOCAL 

Lyons   270  $  1 

J.    Sims   8353   1 

A.  Lonnon  8707    3 

Erickson  9490   1, 

I'leuian   11829   1, 

H.    Tritch    12354   1 

R.  Mc.ore  14039   3 

J.  Skelley  15.306   1, 

W.  Smith  10247   3 

M.    Tritch    17920   3 

1).   Brakeman   21893   3 

S.   Cushman  22t«4   3 

J.  Walters  22650   1, 

F.  Harris  22848   1. 

A.  Thayer  23346   1. 

G.  Lennon  23507   3, 

L.  Smith  24278   3. 

L.  McCormlck  24548    3 


UNION  No.  178 

50     1).  A.  Smith  251.53.... 

50      H.  L.  Powers  2^13... 

00      D.  C.   Amarine  2.5995. 


3.00 
3.(H) 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


G.  R.  Chadbourne  30111.. 

J.  A.   Boldt  3O.)90  

W.   W.   Kreitz  32741  

L.   W.   .Miller  32977  

E.   E.   Phillips  33090   3.00 

L.   Mackey  33791   3.(;o 

J.   A.   Roberts  34230   3.00 

C.    L.   Sims  35560    3.00 

L.   M.  Clanton  35982   1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  172. $79.50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  173 

K.  Aggerholm  12597  $ 


M.  J.  Andreas  32379  

J.   A.   Boucholtz   25419    3.00 

T.   O.   Bucholz   23701   3.00 

M.   Chalmers   244.39   3.00 

J.   M.   Devoe  31151   3.00 

P.    Donato    25262   3.00 

W.  F.  Douglas  .1072;i   3.00 

E.   S.    Eversoji   9716   1.50 

H.  E.  Farnsworth  13003   3.00 

P.   Hudanick  25420    3.00 

L.  Jaeobson  7005    3.00 

W.  L.  Jaeobson  34472    3.00 

P.  C.  Jensen  8581   3.00 


B.  E.   Kajisak  31975    3.00 

J.    Kniubas   23192   3.01) 

J.   Lavodian  21804    3.00 

J.  G.  .Martinsen  28611   3.00 

C.  Oliver    30724   3.00 

J.  E.  Olson  32113   3.00 

J.  M.  Pasteii<k  15054    3.00 

P.   Rask  18139   3.00 

T.  P.  Stolte  22698    3.00 

A.  A.    Weiland   36046   1.50 

B.  Everson  3.3068   3.00 

J.   Beck  15099   1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No,  173. $73.50 


3.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  192 

O.   P.  Larson  5190  $  3.00     C.  A.  Greenstreet  34697. 

E.   C.   Reed  5703    3.00     P.   Greenstreet  35649   1.50 

A.   L.  Ferris  6007    3.00   

P.  D.  Sopher  10951   3.00        Total  Refund  to  No.  192. $16.50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  212 


L.  J.  Beehtal  6.38  $  I..1O 

J.  A.  Swenson  656   1.50 

T.    F.    Ryan    2035   1.50 

R.   B.  Smith  2282   1.50 

E.   T.  Young  6676   1.50 

W.  J.  Addleman  6677   1.50 

Z.   H.   Golder  7122   1.50 

C.  L.  Knopp  10454   3.00 


W.  A.   Vilas  19915   3.00 

M.  F.  Williams  20293   1.50 

A.   B.   Colger  21344   1.50 

M.  L.  Mereness  33173   1.50 

C.   F.  Addleman  35361   1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  212. $22.50 


LOCAL 

J.   F.  Hope  300  $3 

F.  N.  LaCroii  3308    3 

G.  LeRue  11295  

C.  S.  Hicks  11591  

E.  B.  Latour  13933  

W.  P.  Wilbelt  15071... 
J.  F.  Singleton  19884.. 
J.    R.   Meeker  23426  

B.  M.    Weeks  23427  

D.  P.  Gallagher  23550.. 
P.    Gallagher  2,35;>4  

C.  Graeuier  23616  

W.   W.  Struble  24012.. 

P.   Hoppler  24409  

J.  A.  Kostka  25327.... 
B.  Collins  26163  


UNION  No.  260 


J.  Coppolo  28034    3.00 

L.  C.  Beekman  28738    3.00 

H.  M.  Bowen  31293   3.00 

G.  M.  Poff  31641   3.00 

I.  S.  Skillman  31734   3.00 

C.  Dech  32194   3.00 

W.   C.  Babcock  33318   3.00 

R.   J.  Wibbelt  33347    3.00 

H.  Craemer  3.3641   3.00 

G.  L.  La  Rue  34118   3.00 

G.   E.   Cornell  34178   3.00 

P.  J.  Gallagher  35305    3.00 

J.  A.  Coppolo  35iT39   3.00 

R.  C.  Craemer  35547    3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  250. $90.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  279 
L.  Garrison  3114  $  L50     A.  E.  Hiett  23142 


E.  Downer  5265. 

L.  R.  Snodgrass  20373. 

J.  B.  Garner  20808  

E    H.  Sims  23125  


L.   L.   Alberty  29375   L50 

C.  B.  Barron  32347   3.00 


Total  Refund  to  No.  279. $18.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  319 

J.  S.  Searer  9807  $  3.00     W.  A.  Willett  31479   3. 

C    L.   Brunette  16598   3.00     W.  T.  Stevenson  31809    3. 

R.   L.   Taylor  20177   3.00   

J.  M.  Searer  22166    3.00        Total  Refund  to  No.  319. $18.00 


00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  371 

W    E.  Ramsey  104.')5  $3.00     D.  Moffitt  21028... 

3.00     H    H.  Ellis  21403. 


.  E.  Newton  18572. 
.   B.  Moffitt  18573. 
Meitzenheimcr  ISO 
L.  Nelson  20264. 


Total  Refund  to  No.  371. $21.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  388 


H.  C.  Potter  12a34  

E.  E.   Cushiiiaii  2:!0."i0., 

K.  E.  Cushman  :!,-jtKj4. 

T.  Kauertz  lOaOS  

A  G.   Bigelow  24486.. 


,  .$  3.00 

. .  3.00 

. .  1.50 

.  .  3.00 

. .  3.00 


R.  E.  Meadows  28942    3.00 

J.   O.  Remmers  35656   1.50 


Total  Refund  to  No.  383. $18.00 


(". 

Holzhauor  4475  

 $  3.00 

A. 

W.   Til  I  roe  1S377  

. . .  3.00 

3.00 

.T.    I'latt  2.->174  

3.00 

W.    Hull  2.-.175  

3.00 

is. 

D.   Hull  25177  

3.00 

C. 

3.00 

w 

H.   Piatt  26350    .  . 

3.00 

s. 

Ma  reel  le  31654  

.  . .  3.00 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  413 

L.  J.  Nazzaro  32087.. 
.T.  O  Seaman  33104... 
L.   E.   Spence  34923... 

G.  Bedient  33000  

H.  G.  Trede  20678.... 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

A.  P.  Beers  25176   1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  413. $43.50 


T.   D.   Cranfill  21206  

E.   A.    Tyler  32915  

H.   C.  Henderson  32939.. 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  424 

 $  3.00     J.  B.   Wright  30801   3.00 

  3.00   

I        Total  Refund  to  No.  424. $12.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  446 


J.  B.  Arquett  8341._^  $  3.00 

G.  H.   Bassett  9552    3.00 

E.  A.  Sederstrom  23036....  3.00 
A.    Sederstrom  23820    3.00 

H.  M.  Bickler  27270    3.00 


J.  S.   Shales  31108   3.00 

H.  R.   Newton  31736   8.00 


Total  Refund  to  No.  446. $21.00 


L. 

McNeil  8025  

$  3.00 

H. 

McKee  35338  

3.00 

1.50 

if. 

A.   Wick  36037  

1.50 

K. 

V.  Ramirez  36084... 

. . .  1.50 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  464 

L.   S.   White  23399   3.00 

L.  A.  Pierson  30892   LBO 


Total  Refund  to  No.  464. $15.00 


CONVENTION  ASSESS>IENTS  FUND — RECAPITULATION 

Balance  in  Fund  as  reported  in  December,  1931,  Lather  

Additional  receipts  for  November,  1931: 
930  .\ssessimcnt 

Local 

7 
82 
215 


$26,393.03 


Local 

2  . 
382  . 


Amount 
.  .$1.50 
.  .  1.50 


1931  Assessment 


Amount 
.  .  .$1.50 
.  .  .  1.50 
.  .  .  1.50 


Total  receipts  $2( 


$7.50 
,400.53 


Less  refunds  paid  through  locals  listed  on  Pages  35,  36  and  37 


2,298.00 


Balance  in  fund   $24,102.53 
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Dec.  Local  Amount 


1 

358 

9.00 

1 

148 

1 

435 

Nov.  report  (cr.) 

1 

38 

31. -7  5 

1 

10 

54.50 

155 

15.30 

2 

419 

4.50 

2 

259 

Sept.  &  Oct.  tax 

(add'l)   

3.60 

2 

395 

B.  T. ;  supp  

18.10 

2 

46 

3 

424 

V.30 

3 

62 

3 

97 

83. '70 

3 

211 

Nov.  tax  (add'l) 

.90 

4 

423 

Nov.  report  (cr.) 

4 

228 

4 

4 

4 

336 

Oct. -Nov.  reports 

4 

336 

4 

224 

Enroll;  B.  T.; 

90.50 

4 

308 

Oct.   report  (cr.) 

7 

138 

Sept. -Oct. -Nov. 

10.90 

'J 

72 

190.35 

7 

319 

5.40 

7 

398 

.50 

413 

7 

87 

7 

23 

7 

34 

7 

34 

Nov.  tax  (add'l) 

'  .90 

166 

Dec.  report  

■J 

166 

5.25 

7 

407 

383 

Nov.  report  

'6.30 

7 

278 

Dec.  report  

7 

300 

Nov.  report  

V.20 

7 

379 

32 

i.io 

32 

55 

■J 

414 

5.40 

108 

Dec.  report  

411 

Nov.  report  

V.oi 

7 

36 

1.25 

7 

36 

Dec  report 

7 

70 

7 

234 

Dec.  report  

7 

7 

Dec.  report  

7 

113 

Dec.  report  

7 

52 

Nov.  report  

16. 6S 

8 

27 

8 

108 

B.  T  

3.60 

8 

224 

Supp   

.95 

8 

190 

Nov  report  

54.00 

8 

57 

8 

48 

Dec  report  

8 

211 

Dec  report  

8 

328 

Nov.  report  (cr. ) 

8 

378 

Dec.  report  

8 

158 

Supp.;  etc  

5.40 

8 

158 

8 

474 

Nov.  report  

4.50 

8 

474 

Dec  report  

9 

71 

B.  T.  &  reinst. . 

25.50 

9 

279 

Dec.  report  

9 

192 

Dec    report  .... 

9 

259 

Dec  report 

9 

250 

Dec  report 

9 

222 

Dec    report . 

9 

65 

140.70 

9 

74 

845.80 

9 

9 

'.) 

111 

9 

111 

3.45 

9 

136 

Oct.  report  

17.40 

lo 

359 

10.50 

1-4 

nn.  tax  radd'l) 

1.80 

DECEMBER  RECEIPTS 


Dec 

Local 

Amount 

10 

398 

Dec  report  

10 

446 

Nov.  report  (cr.) 

10 

151 

Oct. -Nov.  reports 

38.1 6 

10 

120 

15.80 

10 

120 

Dec  report  

11 

346 

Dec    report  . •  ■ 

11 

106 

Dec  report 

11 

21 

Dec  report  

11 

19 

Dec  report  

11 

260 

Supp  *  etc 

V.SO 

11 

260 

Dec  report 

11 

53 

B.   T. ;  supp .... 

11.50 

11 

53 

Dec    report     .  . 

11 

484 

Nov.  tax  (add'l) 

11 

232 

Dec  report'  

14 

154 

Nov    report    .  . 

V.60 

14 

154 

Dec  report 

14 

81 

14 

81 

Dec  report 

14 

84 

Dec    report  .  .  . 

14 

213 

Nov  report 

4.50 

14 

478 

Nov    report    .  , 

4.50 

14 

478 

Dec  report 

14 

142 

Nov    report  .... 

18. 9  6 

14 

99 

Supp   

2.30 

14 

99 

Dec  report 

14 

212 

Nov.  tax  (add'l) 

14 

212 

Dec  report 

14 

40 

14 

309 

Supplies ;    etc .  .  . 

5.40 

14 

309 

Dec.  report  

14 

353 

Nov    report  .... 

31.66 

14 

115 

Nov    report  .... 

11.90 

14 

392 

Dec  report  

14 

484 

Overpd.  B.  T .  .  . 

14 

482 

Dec  report 

14 

340 

Nov  report  

V.io 

14 

340 

Dec  report  

14 

108 

B.  T. ;   supp .... 

'5.55 

14 

371 

Nov  report 

6.30 

14 

484 

Nov  report 

4.25 

14 

484 

Dec    report  . . 

14 

102 

Nov  report  

189.26 

15 

1 

B.  T. ;  supp .... 

2.80 

15 

1 

Dec  report 

15 

78 

Dec  report 

15 

174 

Nov  report 

1*5.36 

15 

174 

Dec  report 

15 

254 

Dec  report 

15 

123 

Dec  report 

15 

217 

Dec  report 

15 

395 

B.  T  

v.  3  6 

15 

171 

Dec  report 

15 

295 

Dec  report 

15 

107 

Dec  report 

15 

302 

Dec    report ... 

15 

20 

Nov  report 

'3.60 

15 

20 

Dec.  report  

15 

24 

15 

121 

Dec.  report  

15 

25 

Dec.  report  

15 

28 

1*1.76 

15 

345 

3.00 

15 

345 

15 

172 

Nov.  report  

32.10 

15 

172 

Enroll'    B.   T.  & 

18.60 

15 

172 

Dec  report 

15 

308 

Oti  account 

5  82.66 

15 

278 

.50 

15 

14 

Nov  report 

32.15 

16 

14 

Dec  report 

16 

138 

Dec  report 

16 

299 

16 

440 

16 

440 

'3.15 

16 

51 

16 

344 

16 

107 

Dec.  report  

16 

275 

16 

27.0 

'  .46 

Dec. 

Local 

Amount 

16 

455 

Dec  report 

16 

386 

Dec  report 

16 

386 

B.  T. ;  Supp .... 

1.85 

16 

109 

16 

161 

*5.26 

16 

161 

Dec.  report  

16 

132 

Nov.  report  

11.66 

16 

47 

Dec.  report  

1 6 

132 

1 6 

67 

16 

113 

Enroll;    B.  T.  & 

reinst  

15.60 

16 

139 

Nov.  report  

10.80 

16 

139 

Dec.  report  

16 

68 

17 

208 

17 

125 

Nov.  tax  (add'l) 

.96 

17 

125 

17 

224 

Dec  report 

17 

292 

Dec  report 

17 

8 

Supp  *  etc 

"2.46 

17 

8 

Dec  report 

18 

151 

B  T  

'3.60 

18 

308 

On  acct 

30.10 

18 

85 

On  acct 

6.10 

18 

202 

Dec  report 

18 

202 

Overpd    acct  G 

S.  Sims,  11269 

5.00 

18 

238 

Dec  report 

18 

346 

Supp. ;  B.  T  

2.95 

21 

282 

Dec  report 

21 

460 

21 

93 

21 

71 

Dec  report 

21 

83 

1.36 

21 

83 

Dec  report 

21 

481 

Dec  report 

21 

407 

Overpayment  of 

Dec   tax  (lield 

to     credit  of 

Local  407 ) 

4.60 

21 

12 

Supp  '  etc 

4.90 

21 

12 

Dec  report 

21 

168 

21 

479 

21 

434 

De^  renort 

21 

434 

Supp 

'  .15 

21 

207 

Nov  report 

18.20 

21 

207 

21 

246 

Dec  report 

21 

114 

Dec  report 

21 

114 

'2.36 

21 

73 

Dec  report 

21 

250 

2.16 

21 

143 

Dec  report 

21 

143 

Supplies;  etc. 

4*66 

22 

52 

1.16 

22 

52 

Dec  report 

22 

215 

Dec  report 

22 

100 

Dec  report 

22 

429 

r\       ^  , 

5.70 

22 

429 

23 

394 

Dec  report 

23 

380 

23 

243 

Dec    report  .  .  . 

23 

76 

Dec.  report  

23 

32 

1.66 

23 

85 

Oct.  report  (cr. ) 

23 

301 

Nov.  report  (cr. ) 

23 

382 

23 

66 

Dec.  report  

23 

42 

23 

296 

Nov.  tax  (add'l) ; 

supp  

13.50 

24 

39 

1.00 

24 

39 

Dec.  report  

24 

82 

24 

96 

24 

96 

'  .66 

28 

63 
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39 


Dec. 
2S 


Local 

63  Overpayment  of 
tax  (held  to 
credit  of  Loo. 


49  Supplies   

49    Dec.  report  

29    Dec.  report  

122    Dec.  report  

122  Supp.  and  over- 
payment of  tax 
(held  to  credit 
of  Local  122) 

230    Dec.  report  

225    Oct.-Nov.  reports 
38    Supp.  and  over- 
payment of  tax 
held  to  credit 
of  Local  38).. 

38     Dec.  report  

258    Dec.  report  

155    Dec.  report  

90    B.  T  

90     Dec.  report  

439    Dec.  report  

308    Nov.  report  (cr.) 

173    Nov.  report  

173    Dec.  report  

464     Nov.  report  


10.00 
.30 


27.35 

iV.eo 


28.85 


Dec 

Local 

28 

464 

Dec.  report  

28 

126 

Nov.  report  

28 

126 

28 

x>.    I .    cc  reinsi 

28 

31 

28 

74 

29 

371 

29 

165 

Supp   

29 

165 

29 

18 

29 

62 

29 

26 

29 

211 

Bal.  due  on  Nov. 

report   

29 

7  5 

2  9 

105 

116 

30 

424 

Nov.  tax  (add'l) 

30 

359 

30 

30 

358 

30 

401 

B.  T  

30 

401 

30 

134 

Dec.  report  

30 

64 

Dec.  report  

30 

185 

Dec. 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 


Local  Amount 

5    Dec.  report   .... 

190    Dec.  report   .... 

88     Nov.  report   50.30 

10    Dec.  report   .... 

72     Supplies    1.65 

72     Dec.  report   .... 

406     Dec.  report.  ....  .... 

263     Dec.  report  

263     Supp   .45 

43    Nov.  report  (cr. )  .... 

43     Dec.  report   .... 

166     Supp   1.00 

435     Dec.  report   .... 

224     Supplies    .25 

313     Nov.  report   3.60 

313     Dec.  report  

4  3  Refund  of  conv. 
assmt.  held  to 
the    credit  of 

Local    43   28.50 

Interest    269.93 

Transfer  indt. 

for  Dec   243.65 

Advt.  &  sub. — 

The   Lather...  295.18 

TOTAL  $3,965.76 


DECEMBER 


Dec. 

3    Stationery  Supply  Co.,  office  supp  $  10.15 

8    December  rent    225.00 

8    International    Labor    News    Service,  Nov. 

service   10.00 

8    Distillata  Co.,  cooler  rental  and  w^ater  serv- 
ice for  November   6.80 

8    Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  Nov.  mes- 
sages   10.29 

10  A.  Cook,  Sec.  Local  37  9,  credit  balance  due 

Local  379    157.10 

11  E.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Inc.,  premium  on  In- 

dependence Indemnity  Co.  bond   430.00 

14    The  Process  Corporation,  office  supp   62.60 

17    Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  repairs   1.65 

21    Frank  Morrison,  Sec.  A.  F.  of  L.,  conv. 

proceedings    1.50 

21    Wm.  J.  Spencer,  Sec,  Bldg.  Trades  Dept., 

conv.  proceedings    1.00 

21    Wm.  J.  Corrigan,  attorney,   legal  service 

from  Aug.,  1930,  to  Dec.  18,  1931    853.72 

28    Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  local  and  long 

distance  service    33.37 

28    Independent   Towel   Supply   Co.,  service, 

Oct.  30-Dec.  25,  1931   6.30 

28    Acme  Stamp  Co.,  office  and  local  supp.  .  .  .  4.30 
28     Engineering    News-Record,    2    years  sub- 
scription   8.00 

31    National   Advertising  Co.,  mailing  Decem- 
ber Lather    112.09 

31  Marford  Direct  Mail  Co.,  office  supplies.  .  .  51.50 
31     Riehl  Printing  Co.,  Dec.  journal,  local  and 

office  supp   1,197.50 


Dec. 

31     The    Guardian    Trust    Co.,    supplement  to 

Conv.  Assmt.  Fund,  out  of  credit   1.50 

31     Death  claims  for  month: 

Frederick  Whoeler,  6450,  Local  308....  500.00 

Louis  H.  Kurth,  16002,  Local  74    300.00 

Duff  (Adolph)  Huot,  35720,  Local  46.  .  .  50.00 

Chas.  T.  Locke,  32925,  Local  72   100.00 

Thos.  F.  Walls,  22180,  Local  46   50.00 

Thos.  Patrick  Clark,  35828,  Local  46...  50.00 

John  J.  Kern,  9204,  Local  18   300.00 

Henry  Hedbarney,  16638,  Local  244...  300.00 

Henry  Hess,  1586,  Local  20   200.00 

John  Dempsey,  6370,  Local  308    200.00 

Albert  L.  White,  34896,  Local  190    100.00 

Wm.  F.   Utz    (Wm.  H.   Bush),  31415, 

Local  190    200.00 

Geo.  K.  Shoemaker,  12561,  Local  102...  500.00 

J.  W.  Carter,  10437,  Local  99   500.00 

31     Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President   1,325.00 

31     Terry  Ford,  General  Secretary-Treasurer.  .  750.00 
31     M.   F.   Nealon,  advertising  representative, 
commissions    on    ads    secured    for  The 

Lather    608.93 

31     J.  B.  Bowen,  organizer   240.00 

31     C.  J.  Haggerty,  organizer   880.63 

31     Geo.  T.  Moore,  organizer   681.75 

31     Wm.  J.  Murphy,  organizer   565.92 

31     Edw.  F.  McKnight,  organizer   657.15 

31     Office  salaries    1,534.00 

31     Postage    71.12 

31     National  Tuberculosis  Assn.,  donation   2.00 


TOTAL  $13,850.87 


RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand,  November  30,  1931   $125,792.99 

December  receipts    3,965.75 


$129,758.74 

December  disbursements    13,850.87 


Cash  on  hand,  December  31,  1931 


$115,907.87 
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172    Wm.  Barney  Dyer  36143 
52    Donald  Marx  36148 
5    Roland  Patrick  Hines  3614< 


ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 


65 
113 


John  Bee  36150 
Edw.  Bertch  36151 


207 
308 


Frederick  Jas.  Macey  36152 
Joseph  Di  Palermo  36153 


REINSTATEMENTS 


244 

C. 

F.  Gutman  (Sept.)  23222 

46 

John  Jos.  Thompson  25002 

65 

J. 

W.  Bowman  (Nov.) 

24755 

244 

J. 

Julian   (Sept.)  26058 

46 

T.  N.  Brett  89  69 

65 

B. 

F.  Bowman  (Nov.) 

31981 

244 

T. 

McBride  (Sept.)  12295 

71 

G.  F.  Witzberger  34585 

65 

Jesse  Bowman  (Nov.) 

22940 

244 

J. 

E.  Scharf  (Sept.)  32156 

108 

W.  E.  Broome  16941 

90 

F. 

A.  Cartier  33325 

244 

V. 

Barraco   (Sept.)  25919 

172 

C.  C.  Huffman  30146 

7 

R. 

Presly  17484 

244 

I. 

H.  Weintraub  (Sept.)  32171 

67 

Bart  Dooley  24200 

315 

R. 

A.  Dussault  36006 

308 

V. 

Tillona  (Oct.)  8187 

SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON  PAYMENT  OF  DUES 

308 

H. 

Gerlach   (Sept.)  31672 

207 

W.  C.  Stone  (Nov.)  6536 

74 

W. 

W.  Johnson  32944 

190 

D. 

A.  Nelson  5070 

42 

A.  G.  Hart  33596 

74 

G. 

H.  Johnston  13168 

9 

C. 

H.  Weber  33401 

73 

J.  R.  Ahem  (Nov.)  24177 

74 

H. 

J.  Lieser  29960 

9 

H. 

J.  Schmidt  17996 

382 

H.  B.  Shetterly  24549 

74 

A. 

F.  Martin  4335 

9 

C. 

H.  Gibson  25470 

74 

C.  W.  Beckwith  1044  2 

74 

D. 

Olson  10552 

51 

A. 

W.  Brydges  (Nov.)  31145 

74 

V.  J.  Byczek  34164 

74 

A. 

C.  Peck  924 

2 

C. 

Anthony  (Nov.)  35520 

74 

H.  L.  Faber  28466 

74 

E. 

W.  Schott  18986 

207 

R. 

H.  Kirkham  (Nov.)  35586 

74 

J.  W.  Hurst  28245 

74 

E. 

E.  Weidner  24913 

207 

A. 

J.  Kirkham  (Nov.)  35563 

102    A.  J.  Jochum  (Oct.-Ren.) 
25433 

102    J.  Missaggia  (Oct.-Ren.) 
28122 

102    E.  S.  Runyon,  Jr.  (Nov.-Ren.) 

102    R.  Berrian  (Nov.-Ren.)  35591 
102    G.  S.  Vohden  (Ren.)  30597 
72    J.  N.  Claffey  (Nov.)  32584 
2    M.  Nicholosi  (Nov.-Ren.) 
19308 

260     W.  B.  Starks  (Mar.-Ren.) 
24095 

244    V.  Barraco  (Oct.)  25919 
308    J.  P.  Bosco  (Sept.)  28484 
424     J.  B.  Wright  (Nov.)  30801 
308    Louis  Salmo  (Mar.-R6n.-*29- 

'30-'31)  24254 
74    W.  E.  Miller  (Nov.-Ren.) 

32287 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 

74    E.  Brzezinski  (Nov.-Ren.) 
28997 

74    W.  G.  Downs  (Oct.-Ren.) 
26405 

74    W.  S.  MacDonald  (Nov.-Ren.) 
506 

78    F.  J.  Demette  (Nov.-Ren.) 
7790 

67    Sam  Weisman  (Nov.-Ren.) 
19082 

2    T.  Traviglia  (Oct.-Ren.)  21298 
202    G.  S.  Sims  (Nov.-Ren.)  11269 
168    L.  N.  Mazzitelli  (Nov.-Ren.) 
34011 

39    H.  Davis   (Nov.-Ren.)  25135 
308    L.  Cutione   (Oct.-Ren.)  32364 
308    A.  Di  Gregorio  (Oct.)  33599 

74     G.  W.  Lynn  (Nov.-Ren.) 
20928 


172    W.  B.  Starks  (Nov.)  24( 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  DEPOSITED 

353    M.  E.  Harding  (Nov.)  23464 

RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED 

72    Chas.   Davolio   (Nov.)  18837 

RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  DEPOSITED 

Harry  Snyder   (Nov.)   17814  121    W.  A.  Youse  14822 


74 

C. 

A.  Bouton  (Dec-Ren.) 

5966 

105 

P. 

J.  DeBree  18925 

1 

E. 

L.  Kendall  (Nov.-Ren.) 

21953 

102 

J. 

J.  Donahue  (Oct.)  24512 

102 

H. 

Stern  (Oct.)  33097 

102 

James  Robinson  (Sept.-Ren.) 

19495 

102 

A. 

F.  Vohden  (Sept.-Ren.) 

26192 

102 

F. 

Thompson  (Oct.-Ren.) 

33778 

102 

T. 

Hines  (Oct.-Ren.)  33467 

102 

G. 

Lanzotti  (Oct.-Ren.)  25809 

244 

F. 

M.  Aragona  (Nov.)  34421 

244 

F. 

M.  George   (Nov.)  34805 

244 

H. 

Levine  (Nov.)  19134 

244 

R. 

N.  Smith  (Nov.)  21505 

100 

H. 

Getchell  (Nov.)  33547 

RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  REVOKED 

106     A.  E.  Lavigne  28822 


42  G.  C.  Carroll  16697,  $50.00 

42  G.  C.  Carroll  16697,  $5.00 

42  C.  L.  Keene  23446,  $50.00 

42  C.  L.  Keene  23446,  $5.00 

42  R.  O.  Frisk  33595,  $50.00 

42  R.  O.  Frisk  33595,  $5.00 

319  Geo.  Koons  19435,  $75.00 

319  C.  A.  Harmon  34776,  $50.00 

319  C.  A.  Harmon  34776,  $25.00 

319  Harold  Mesick  32768,  $50.00 

319  Harold  Mesick  32768.  $25.00 

74  G.  F.  Bollnow  18178,  $25.00 

74  G.  F.  Bollnow  18178,  $5.00 

74  W.  A.  Bollnow  16490,  $25.00 


FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

74  W.  A.  Bollnow  16490,  $5.00 

74  Louis  Smith  26882,  $25.00 

74  E.  R.  Ferris  21278,  .$25.00 

74  M.  L.  Minicus  11729,  $25.00 

286  Frank  Belden  3061,  $25.00 

122  R.  P.  Hornbuekle  35600, 
$25.00 

39  C.  M.  Perry  20539,  $100.00 

319  P.  D.  Eckerd  34470,  $100.00 

319  F.  P.  Street  24756,  $75.00 

25  Homer  Green   7849,  $100.00 

38  J.  J.  Warden  24194,  $100.00 

42  R.  O.  Frisk  33595,  $25.00 

42  R.  A.  Roberts  16741,  $100.00 


42 

V. 

W. 

Redmond  30475,  $50.00 

42 

V. 

W.  Redmond  30475,  $5.00 

42 

E. 

D. 

Redmond  30342,  $50.00 

42 

E. 

D. 

Redmond  30342,  $5.00 

42 

L. 

A. 

Day  33241,  $50.00 

42 

L. 

A. 

Day  33241,  $5.00 

42 

Jack 

Marsh  28355,  $50.00 

42 

Jack 

Marsh  28355,  $5.00 

42 

E. 

0. 

Redmond  30087,  $50.00 

42 

E. 

0. 

Redmond  30087,  $5.00 

42 

E. 

W. 

Knapp  729,  $50.00 

42 

E. 

W. 

Knapp  729,  $5.00 

30 

E. 

D. 

Beackley  (add'l)  29208, 

$100.00 
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96  Tony  Genovese  34682,  $25.00 

168  F.  G.  Shatrowski  31985, 
$75.00 

168  F.  G.  Shatrowski  31985,  $5.00 

168  L.  S.  Deihl  15806,  $75.00 

168  L.  S.  Deihl  15806,  $5.00 

168  A.  B.  Singer  14604,  $75.00 

168  A.  B.  Singer  14604,  $5.00 

168  P.  J.  Kemp  34175,  $75.00 


168  P.  J.  Kemp  34175,  $5.00 

97  M.  J.  Borland  16800,  $100.00 

97  W.  Harris  34751,  $75.00 

97  S.  Taylor  34488,  $100.00 

97  R.  B.  Inglis  28921,  $100.00 

111  F.  E.  Buergin  10385,  $25.00 

111  E.  F.  Doll  33080,  $50.00 

33  E.  B.  Gass  26345,  $100.00 


APPRENTICES 

97     Gordon  Young  (Oct.)  age  17 


33  C.  C.  Lewis  3428,  $100.00 

33  C.  K.  Lewis  33368,  $100.00 

33  W.  F.  Dowlin  11661,  $100.00 

33  E.  G.  Dowlin  12655,  $100.00 

33  L.  D.  Sheesly  19886,  $100.00 

380  G.  W.  Moored  30578,  $100.00 

2  Ben  Sawyer  10743,  $100.00 

2  Chas.  Anthony  35520,  $100.00 


SUSPENDED  LOCAL  UNIONS 

220     Aberdeen,  Wash.   (Dee.)  210    Washington,  Pa.  (Oct.) 


SUSPENSIONS  FOR  WORKING  UNFAIR 


97 

Fred  Travis  (Oct.)  29324 

18 

L. 

H. 

Hargitt  30250 

97 

L. 

A.  Bellamy  (Oct.)  28687 

18 

G. 

E. 

Rudolph  24630 

97 

F. 

E.  McEldon   (Oct.)  31974 

54 

C. 

L. 

Roy  12797 

14 

F. 

H.  Reese  (Oct.)  20979 

315 

J. 

A. 

Goudrault  17746 

14 

E. 

E.  Perkins  (Oct.)  31155 

398 

H. 

H. 

Burson  10984 

104 

H. 

W.  Hudson  (Sept.)  28016 

33 

W 

F. 

Dowlin   (Oct.)  11661 

33  E.  G.  Dowlin  (Oct.)  12655 

33  E.  B.  Gass  (Oct.)  26345 

33  C.  C.  Lewis  (Oct.)  3428 

33  C.  K.  Lewis  (Oct.)  33368 

33  L.  D.  Sheesly  (Oct.)  19886 


From      Name  To 

1     E.  Keuhn  23761    211 

1    Frank  Jacobs   3529    211 

1    Geo.  Johnston  14701  211 

1  J.  C.  Palmerstan  28361...  74 

1     C.  W.  Redmond  19182   1 

1    H.  K.  Coe  36062    47 

1    A.  L.  Haas  22534   47 

1    W.  J.  Stoll  20419   9 

1     J.  McLarnan  30929    213 

1  G.  B.   Plock  5326  211 

2  Del  Stroman  11257    74 

4    R.  Duggan  33807  401 

4  F.  Zellers  20306   401 

5  John  Doll  246    18 

5    Walter  Miller  8423   47 

5    Alex  Quintel  22802    24 

5    C.  W.  Hoggan  7555    9 

5     S.  Doll  35603   185 

5    Alfred  Doll  27092   185 

5    Geo.   Schuff  27586  185 

8    D.  Johnson   1030   132 

8     Chas.  Tatom  9978   132 

8  E.  O.  Westluud  29489    190 

9  C.  McKay  26585    12 

10  Harry  Shields  28960    10 

11  L.  E.  Tanner  31141  234 

21     Robt.  Florence  27973   132 

21     Edw.  Lynn  8477   132 

21    Jas.  Lester  26428  132 

23  E.  A.  Aanenesen  36105...  23 

23  J.  Macisco  24892    308 

24  Wm.  Kerwin  9391    74 

24    Walter  Zenz  32948   9 

24     G.  W.  Patton  7692   24 

24     C.  Hartsel  282    24 

24  H.  R.  Kerwin  27969    34 

25  Chas.  Hammond  16460...  72 
25    H.  S.  Falconer  8319  125 

25  A.  G.  Walls  770  386 

26  L.  J.  Gordon  22597    74 

26    L.   S.  Dean   4604   9 

26  F.  J.  Wiedman  25157    74 

27  Geo.  Stroup  17529    73 

27  M.  E.  Downen  26437    73 

28  Austin  Fischel  3021  120 

28  Jos.  Lang  30634    52 

29  Al.   Ewing   17046    66 

30  J.  G.  White  10841   211 

30     C.  W^hite  34653    211 

30  P.  Farlev  15585    211 

31  Frank  Singer  22946    359 

31  Anthony  Laplant  20275. ..139 

31  Stanley  Dubuc  13178   25 

52     E.   J.   Smith   29143    14 

32  C    J.  Monroe  34801    14 


TRANSFERS 


From      Name  To 

32     P.  Coughlin  32144   120 

36    F.  Shoptaugh  19715   73 

36     E.  O.  Barker  834   73 

36     Donald  Clark  34257  121 

38  O.  J.  Bogda  10116  260 

39  Norman  Quinn  25375   63 

44    A.  M.  Kunkle  28915    39 

44     C.  G.  Hook  27171   39 

46    Wm.  Lambie  32062    102 

46    M.  Nealon  7361   4 

46    Jas.  Lambie  24410    67 

46    Wm.  Brennan  6266    46 

46     B.  P.  Tighe  31540    46 

49  Frank  McMillan  19414...  132 

53     Edw.  Dale  2807    66 

53     Ray  Mabin  25585    66 

53  Wm.  Quig  11906   66 

54  A.  C.  Adams  6526    380 

54    W.  A.  Wilson  16316    380 

54    L.  Johnson  7879    380 

54    W.  S.  McKinny  581  380 

62    Harry  Parse  11204  140 

62     D.  B.  Allen  7132    484 

62     R.  B.  Allen  35590    484 

62     H.  E.  Campbell  36138   484 

62     G.  G.   Dudley  18874   482 

62     R.  A.  Sealey  29048    435 

66     E.  W.  Cook,  Jr.  35546   66 

66     Max  Rosen  25541   66 

66     C.  F.  Pauly  24241    66 

66  Ed.   Dale  2807    53 

67  Edw.  Egglinger  30139....  46 

67  Jas.  Lambie  24410   46 

68  W.  E.  Kerschner  23292...  49 

68     Ralph  Shinkle  7410   68 

68    Wm.  Everley  14349  328 

68  D.  G.  Carpenter  14689...  48 

68     S.  A.  Arkley  14553    190 

68     Geo.   Coe  15656    190 

68     Chas.  Radant  8903    190 

68     Oscar  Tuff  12186  190 

68    V.  C.  Inskeep  25827    48 

72     G.  J.  Schroeffell  758   359 

72    Wm.  Zaiser  19508    359 

72  Ernest  Moreau   23814....  359 

72  J.   F.   Otis  16097    25 

73  S.  H.  Briggs  983    74 

73  L.  H.  Fuller  32342   27 

74  L.  A.  Hill  27653    244 

74     G.  O.  Potter  9591  145 

74    H.  D.  Sheppard  18669    68 

74     J.  E.  Robb  29747  121 

74     H.  W.  Watson   24050   225 

74     J.  L.  Senyohl  19439    72 

74     L.  W.  Powlev  24729   121 


From 

Name 

To 

7  5 

Robt.   Huber  35606   

.  47 

75 

F.  W.  Huber  12844  

.  47 

79 

L.   A.   Crepeau  29521... 

.139 

81 

G.  W.  Hallett  19910 

42 

81 

Ross  Nuttall  22756   

.353 

82 

C.  M.  Rainey  19824 

.  14 

97 

W.  Markle  29659  

.  14 

97 

.  74 

100 

A.  Gagnon  33787   

139 

100 

W.  Garant  19198  

345 

102 

J.    Mclnnis  31315  

.139 

102 

Carl  Geiger  323  22   

.  53 

106 

Marcus  Colwell  20870  ..  . 

.  66 

108 

P.  J.  Mahan  30137   

108 

113 

F.   VanRiper  34907   

136 

113 

Wm.  N.  Riney  19188   ,  , 

136 

113 

E.  R.  Lane  29124   

136 

113 

H.  R.  Shinnick  29846 .  .  . 

.190 

113 

Wm.   Utz  31415  

190 

113 

Fred  Hickock  29533 

190 

113 

L.  P.  White  34895  

190 

113 

A.   L.  White- 34896   

.190 

114 

Geo.  Borst  15430  

.340 

120 

J.  J.  Brennan  19193 

.  46 

120 

A.  F.  Fenzel  23838   

32 

120 

Austin  Fischel  3021  

151 

120 

J.  W.  Filkey  19429   

108 

121 

Donald   Clark   342  57. 

230 

125 

Chas.  Kane  8623   

9 

125 

Geo.  Hopkins  20992  

.  46 

126 

W.  V.  Kelly,  Jr.  32272.  . 

.  2 

136 

R.  P.  Lane  8973   

.113 

136 

E.  R.  Lane  29124   

,113 

136 

Wm.  Riney  19188  

113 

140 

Frank  Bray  11000  

435 

140 

J.  M.  Shepherd  28217. . . 

.435 

140 

Bert  VanVoast  14345... 

.435 

145 

J.  C.  Lougherd  7882  

.  97 

151 

Harold  E.  Carey  31152.  . 

.  14 

151 

Geo.  Larson  28389  

.120 

158 

Glen  Simpson  29491.... 

8 

158 

M.  E.  Hansen  29280 ,  .  ,  , 

,115 

166 

Carl  Geiger  32322   

102 

166 

John  Barnoff  30016   

52 

166 

J.   U.  English  5699   

.  52 

166 

Donald  Ross  12054   

.  46 

171 

Ed.  Sanders  9739  

2 

171 

Porter  Nicholas  8389, 

211 

190 

A.   Westlund   2  9  682 

.190 

197 

.115 

215 

G.  C.  Wagner  19881 

9 

215 

Earl  Bourassa  25007  .  , 

.  33 

215 

H.  L.  Barber,  Jr.  28593. 

.369 

215 

E.  L.  Johncen  27762 

.121 

215 

T.  J.  Nolan  23140   

46 

42 
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From      Same  To 

215     J.  M.  Claffey  32584    72 

215    John  Phol  32298    46 

228     G.  E.  West  13362    311 

228     R.   R.   Payne  29020    68 

238     Paul  Bynum   33798    311 

238     D.  R.  Bundy  24762    311 

244     T.  L.  Tyree  24604    68 

244     M.  F.  Kelley  2920    25 

244    Emitt  Quillen  7104  100 

244  Wm.  Eichelberger  6233...  46 

244     Edw.  Keegan  7771    46 

244    John  Mahon  6114   46 

244  Herbert  McBride  13750...  46 

244  Peter  McCadden   18415...  46 

244     Thos.  Relyea  6056    46 

244     J.  F.  Smith  13940    46 

244     W.  J.  Kealy  1295    46 

254     Jos.   Laplant   12600    139 

254     L.  L.  Laplant  36063    139 

254     Albert   Laplant   6810  139 

258     J.  B.  Reed  654    104 

260     R.  D.   Hunter   16777    440 

282     W.  A.  Vilas  19915  212 

296     LeRoy  Lafond  29181    359 

296     Edw.  Hassett  33250    215 

296     Byron  Gill  13428   42 


From      Name  To  ^ 

296  C.  S.  Henderson  12795...  9 

296     C.   T.   Dean   £8906    9 

299     W.  J.  Eby  26881    74 

299     C.  A.  Routt  8371    34 

299     Peter  Moron  25264    10 

308  Joseph  Macisco  24892....  23 

311     V.  B.   Barkwill  30134    424 

315     A.  Bibeau  33541   423 

315     John   Bastings   27955   423 

315  Eugene  Sabourin   35493.. 423 

315  L.  P.  Deschene  35594.... 423 

315     T.  W.  Mercer  10653   97 

315     C.  W.  Mercer  35258   97 

326     W.  L.  Hatfield   29697   424 

328     L.  E    Hofner  15459    136 

340     W.  M.  Sparks  25721    47 

346  John  Wissheier  20938....  53 

346     Elmer  Mars  33266    53 

378  Perry  Hamilton  32954.  ..  .  55 

382     L.   M.   Carroll   25389    382 

382     C.   Miller   33290    382 

386     Jas.  English  5699    151 

386     S.   O'Hoppe   26811    346 

392     Thos.  Kins  570   9 

392     Wm.  Pfeiffer  24188   120 

392     W.  R.  Booker  24564    32 


From      Name  To 

392     J.  W.  Woods  30176  234 

392     Jos.  O'Drezze  22098   23 

419     W.  P.  Smart  29072    234 

419     Eddie   Floyd   20898   234 

419  F.  E.  Youngblood  16624..  234 

424    Clyde  Smith  11528  407 

424     T.  D.  Cranfill  21206  424 

424     V.  B.  Barkwill  30134  238 

424     W.  L.   Hatfield   29697    55 

424     B.  B.  Barkwell  24112  311 

424    J.  B.  Wright  30801  424 

429     H.  A.  Gearv  21542   42 

429     John  Lerew  21535  217 

429     C.   W.  Work  27501    217 

429     F.  S.  Sullivan  19008   62 

429     D.  McKerrocker  28756  217 

429     G.  W.  Shenck  32867    217 

429  Herman  Wagner  24023... 217 

435     F.  R.  Mitchell  14646  482 

435     F.  R.  Mitchell  14646   435 

479     L.  A.  Pierson  30892   464 

479     B.  E.  Sayre  24103    386 

481  Eagene  Boyle  21938    190 

482  A.  G.  Stoner  6815   62 

482     A.  J.  Stoner  6815  482 

484     John  Wilson   9418  108 


MONEY 


REMITTED  TO 
TRANSFER 


LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

10 

$  4.00 

299 

P.  A.  Moran  25264 

395 

1.00 

324 

J.  C.  Williams  19155 

97 

2.00 

315 

T.  W.  Mercer  10653 

97 

4.00 

315 

Jean  Lepard  40  99 

97 

2.00 

315 

C.  W.  Mercer  35258 

211 

3.00 

171 

P.  P.  Nicholas  8389 

211 

4.00 

62 

P.  P.  Nicholas  8389 

211 

4.00 

J.  B.  York  32302 

72 

3.00 

25 

J.  F.  Otis  16097 

72 

6.00 

215 

G.  J.  Gebhart  20347 

34 

2.00 

299 

C.  H.  Routt  8371 

224 

2.50 

301 

C.  E.  Morgan  13396 

71 

27.00 

42 

G.  F.  Witzberger  34585 

65 

1.00 

281 

R.  B.  Pritchard  22834 

65 

3.00 

278 

Chas.  Clark  4071 

484 

2.00 

62 

J.  L.  Henry  25245 

484 

4.00 

62 

J.  V.  Henry  22891 

151 

6.00 

392 

R.  L.  Parker  22458 

151 

3.00 

392 

C.   Colway  19598 

484 

2.00 

364 

G.  A.  Brower  17521 

81 

3.00 

109 

E.  M.  Taylor  19983 

353 

3.00 

81 

R.  Nuttall  22756 

115 

2.50 

158 

M.  E.  Hansen  29280 

62 

4.00 

364 

R.  E.  Cooper  26752 

102 

25.00 

85 

N.  Wadle  13523 

102 

4.00 

46 

W.  C.  Lambie  32062 

74 

2.00 

429 

C.  Baldwin  24754 

113 

4.00 

388 

E.  G.  Lee  31612 

113 

3.00 

197 

James  Kerwin  9432 

125 

4.00 

23 

L.  L.  Gordneer  31689 

125 

6.50 

23 

H.  Lee  18598 

202 

7.00 

121 

R.  P.  Nugent  6600 

202 

7.00 

121 

C.  J.  Hickey  33734 

12 

4.25 

74 

W.  C.  Campbell  2196 

39 

21.00 

40 

H.  U.  Bailey  3267 

382 

10.00 

53 

J.  N.   Schultz  24404 

296 

8.50 

74 

G.   W.   Moline  26727 

296 

26.00 

254 

S.  F.  Dunnlns  21393 

63 

2.00 

39 

N.  J.  Quinn  25375 

62 

4.00 

364 

R.  E.  Cooper  26752 

62 

.40 

482 

A.  G.  Stoner  6815 

72 

2.00 

25 

C.  L.  Hammond  16460 

435 

5.00 

42 

H.  A.  Ramsey  23386 

435 

5.00 

42 

H.  A.  Ramsey  23386 

42'.', 

11.00 

315 

L.  D.  Duschene  35594 

308 

4.00 

100 

J.  A.  Lentini  32999 

308 

3.00 

97 

T.  F.  Norton  33230 

87 

2.00 

V.  V.  Hullman  32571 

234 

4.00 

E.  T.  Anthony  22915 

Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

234 

2.00 

7 

S. 

Byrd  20763 

234 

1.50 

419 

S. 

E.  Floyd  20898 

234 

1.50 

419 

W 

P.  Smart  20972 

234 

1.50 

419 

F. 

E.  Youngblood  16624 

24 

3.00 

5 

J. 

Tighe  15255 

24 

3.10 

5 

J. 

A.  Quintal  22802 

24 

2.00 

5 

G. 

Devoe  7215 

121 

4.25 

74 

L. 

W.  Pawley  24729 

88 

5.00 

65 

L. 

Berry  14267 

230 

3.00 

26 

J. 

W.  Wier  13972 

62 

6.20 

482 

A. 

G.  Stoner  6815 

24 

6.00 

5 

J. 

M.  Tighe  15255 

74 

9.00 

26 

L. 

J.  Gordon  22597 

42 

6.00 

46 

A. 

G.  Bellefontaine  6284 

42 

5.25 

172 

R. 

A.  Smith  13044 

42 

4.75 

74 

R. 

A.  Smith  13044 

WHY  WORRY 

"I  wonder  why  folks  worry.  There  are  only  two 
reasons  for  worry. 

"Either  you  are  successful  or  you  are  not  suc- 
cessful. If  you  are  successful  there  is  nothing  to 
worry  about;  if  you  are  not  successful  there  are 
only  two  things  to  worry  about.  Your  health  is 
either  good  or  you're  sick;  if  your  health  is  good 
there  is  nothing  to  worry  about;  if  you  are  sick 
there  are  only  two  things  to  worry  about.  You  are 
either  going  to  get  well  or  you  are  going  to  die;  if 
you  are  going  to  get  well  there  is  nothing  to  won-y 
about;  if  you  are  going  to  die  there  are  only  two 
things  to  worry  about.  You  are  either  going  to 
heaven  or  you  are  not  going  to  heaven.  If  you  are 
going  to  heaven,  there  is  nothing  to  worry  about; 
and  if  you  are  going  to  the  other  place  you'll  be  so 
busy  shaking  hands  with  old  friends  you  won't 
have  time  to  worry  ...  so  why  worry?" 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ORGANIZED  DECEMBER  15,  1899 

Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department 


OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General  President — Wm.  J.  McSorley,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  2  6th  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 

First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore,  2510  No.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfleld,  N.  J. 

Third  Vice  President — C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fourth  Vice  President — Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fifth  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnight,  1008  No.  3d  St.,  Monroe,  La. 

Sixth  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  6  and  439.  Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Bewick  Ave.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Buckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2.  24,  28,  30,  47,  71.  126,  171,  213.  275,  350,  395  and  443. 
Chas.   J.   Case,   Room   302,   Este   Bldg..   128   E.   7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42.  65,  81,  83,  88,  109,  122,  144,  172,  252,  260,  268,  278,  300, 
302,  353.  379.  398,  411,  440,  460  and  474.    J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave..  Mill  Valley.  Calif. 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  120,  166  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  in 
affiliated  cities.    A.  Dinsmore,  456  Cedar  St.,  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14.  52.  57,  151,  392.  Meets  1  o'clock,  1st  Sunday 
of  month.  Labor  Temple,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Henry  Warren.  239  Chapman  Place.  Elmira.  N.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345.  406  and  455.  Meets  Ist  Wednesday  of  each 
month,  517  E.  8th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.    Carl  M.  Haefner,  General  Delivery,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  65,  88.  109,  122,  144,  243,  268.  278,  302  and  411. 
Meets  first  Sunday  of  month,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20,  36,  64,  74,  103,  110,  114.  121.  135,  192.  197, 

202,  209,  222,  336,  378  and  446.     Geo.  T.  Moore,  2510  N.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84.  Meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities.  J.  D.  iMel- 
dahl,  1824  E.  10th  St..  Duluth.  Minn. 

Lone  Star  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  140,  224,  230,  364  and  424.     W.  A.  Haubold.  R.  No.  4,  Box 

203,  Waco,  Texas. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31,  72,  79,  90,  96,  99,  123,  139,  142,  246  and 
254.     Meets  quarterly,   47   Hanover  St.,   Boston.   Mass.    John  P.  Cook,  47  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64.  73,  and  259.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month. 
Fifth  St.  at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.    Chas.  T.  Webster,  2108  Yale  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29,  66,  67,  85,  102,  106,  116,  143,  162,  173,  250,  346 
and  382.    Meets  2d  Sunday,  81  Academy  St.,  Newark,  N.  J     F.  A.  Fetridge,  Gen.  Del.,  New  Providence,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54,  380  and  414.     W.  A.  Himstreet,  414  Labor  Temple,  Portland, 

Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  81.  172,  252.  260.  353,  398,  440,  442  and  460. 
Meets  Ist  Saturday  of  each  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles.  L.  W.  Miller,  1024  Salt  Lake  St., 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104,  138,  141,  155  and  382.  Meets  quarterly.  A.  M.  Sher- 
wood, 3911  Ashworth  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y..  L.  I.  D.  C,  composed  of  Locals  38,  46,  100,  244  and  308.  Meets  2d  Tuesday 
each  month  at  Teutonia  Hall,  154  Third  Ave..  New  York  City.  Jack  Spiegel.  82  A  Parkway  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32,  51  and  309.  Meets  last  Sat.  each  month  alter- 
nately in  affiliated  cities.     Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  15,  33,  76.  80,  174,  263,  298  and  358.  Meets  4th  Sunday,  1901 
5th  Ave.    J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Charter  and  Outfit  115  00  Book  of  Apprentice  Indentures  I  .60 

Charter    2.00  Manual   50 

Seal    4.50  Due  Stamps,  per  100  IB 

Labels,  per  50  35  Rolled  Gold  Lapel  Button  50 

Official  Letter  Heads,  per  pad  70  Adjustable  Dating  Stamp  50 

Official  Envelopes,  per  100   1.00  Ink  Pad  2i5 

Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed  Envelopes,  per  doz  25  Transfers,  per  pad  50 

Membership  Book,  Small    1.00  Statements  of  Indebtedness  pad  35 

Membership  Book,  Clasp    1.25  Arrearage  Notices,  per  pad  50 

Report  Sheets,  per  doz  40  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     100  pages   3.76 

Short  Form  Reports,  per  doz  60 

Book  of  Withdrawal  Cards  60 

Secretary  Order  Book  35 

Secretary  Receipt  Book  35 

Triplicate  Receipt  Book   35  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     500  pages   12.50 

Working  Permits,  per  book  35  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     600  pages....   14.25 

Membership  Application  Blanks,  per  doz  25  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     700  pages   20.00 

Treasurer  Cash  Book   1.00 

Book  Solicitor  Certificates   50 

Book  Contractor  Certificates  50 

Constitution   16 


Arrearage 

Notices, 

per 

Fin. 

Sec. 

Ledger, 

100 

pages 

Fin. 

Sec. 

Ledger, 

150 

pages 

Fin. 

Sec. 

Ledger, 

200 

pages 

Fin. 

Sec. 

Ledger, 

300 

pages 

Fin. 

Sec 

Ledger, 

400 

pages 

Fin. 

Sec. 

Ledger, 

500 

pages 

Fin. 

Sec. 

Ledger, 

600 

pages 

Fin. 

Sec. 

Ledger, 

700 

pages 

Fin. 

Sec. 

Ledger. 

800 

pages 

Fin. 

Sec. 

Ledger, 

900 

pages 

Fin. 

Sec. 

Ledger, 

1000 

pages 

Fin. 

Sec. 

Ledger. 

1500 

pages 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LAST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


1  Columbus,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  8  E.  Chest- 
nut St.,  Room  514.  J.  Warren  Limes,  1901  Aberdeen 
Ave.    Phone  Kenmore  052 2-R. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Meets  Hon.,   8   p.  m.,  Plasterere' 

Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  EVI., 
7:30  p.  m.  Tel.  PRos.  0508.  Floyd  Noble,  Sec. 
Plasterers'  Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave. 

4  Scranton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Tues.,  Room  210 

Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden  St.  C.  F. 
Hartman,  1032  Pittston  Ave. 

5  Detroit,  Mich. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at  3111 

Elmwood  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m. 
Owen  Stone,  4457  17th  St. 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m., 

Manhattan  Hall,  1702  ¥2  4th  Ave.  Garner  Martin, 
70  7  Joseph  St. 

8  Des  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 

sembly Hall,  216  Locust  St.  O.  E.  Simpson,  1351 
Tiffin  St. 

9  Washington,  D.  C. — Meets  Mon  ,  721  Sixth  St.,  N.  W. 

Timothy  A.  Hill,  228  11th  St.,  N-  E.    Phone,  L-848. 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 

808-10  Walnut  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 
Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.,  308  A  East  Clarence  St.  Phone, 
Locust  1956.  Chas.  Duerr,  Cor.  Sec,  3343  N.  20th 
St.    Gust  Miels,  Fin.  Sec.  3566  N,  19th  St. 

11  Norfolk,  Va. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Eagles'    Home,  630 

Botetourt  St.  H.  J.  Miller,  348  W.  12th  St.  Tel., 
25129. 

13  Duluth,  Minn. — Meets  3d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem., 

119  W.  2d  St.    J.  D.  Meldahl,  1824  E.  10th  St. 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — 'Meets  Mou.,  42  Exchange  St.  Chas. 

H.  Carey,  Jr.,  110  Millbank  St.  Phone,  Genesee 
6613-M. 

15  New  Castle,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Secy's  res. 
H.  W.  Uber,  R.  D.  2,  Box  604.  Phone,  (Bell) 
6299. 

18  Louisville.   Ky. — Meets   2d   and    4th   Wed.,   644  So. 

Shelby  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed.  Geo.  Kettler,  1331 
Winter  Ave. 

19  Joliet,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Schoette's  Hall,  127 

E.  Jefferson  St.  Dorn  Johnston,  2006  Jackson  St. 

20  Springfield,  111. — Meets   1st  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,   6  E. 

Washington  St.  Albert  Carter,  334  So.  Wesley  Ave., 
R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone,  Cap.  1818. 

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

5th  and  Edmond  St.  Wm.  G.  Green,  612  Mount 
Mora. 

2  3  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Meets    Ist    and    3d    Thurs.,  847 

Main  St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.     Arthur  Myers,  237 

Brewster  St.    Phone,  5-7280. 
24  Toledo,  Ohio. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Mon.,  Kapp's  Hall, 

3d  flr.,  413  Summit  St.    L.  A.  Moftltt,  1738  Maoom- 

har  St.    Phone  Forest  4499-W. 
2  5  Springfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St.    L.  A.  Moquln,  B.  A., 

140  Orchard  St.    Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec,  47  Mason  St. 

Phone,  4-6020. 
2  6  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

516  W.  California  Ave.    Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  7:30 

p.  m.    O.  Jones,  1612  W.  32d  St. 

27  Kansas   City,   Mo. — Meets    Ist  and   3d   Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every 
Prl.  5  to  6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.  Elwood  Beh«,  303J 
Elmwood  Ave.    Phone,  Llnwood  3085. 

28  Youngstown,  Ohio- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m., 

3171/2  W.  Federal  St.  Phone,  94934  Auto.  A.  W. 
Butts,  28  3.  Whitney  Ave.     Phone.  Auto  74987. 


29  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Meets  Mon.,  4  N.  Florida  Ave. 

Bus.  Agt's  office,  2424  Atlantic  Ave.  Phone,  Marine 
4601.  Hours  8  to  9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy,  206  No. 
First  St.,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Hdqts., 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meetB 
Sat.,  10  a.  m.  Ora  A.  Kress,  801  E.  5th  St.  Home 
Phone,  Garfield  2584-J. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.,  Caledonia 

Bldg.,  189  High  St.  Alfred  Faille,  712  Chicopee 
St.,  Williamsett,  Mass.    Tel.,  6893-R. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall, 

246  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St. 
Tel.  Bidwell  5428-W. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumb- 

ers' Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00 
p.  m.  Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg., 
1901  5th  Ave.    Phone,  Atlantic  8487. 

3  4  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Federation  Hall, 

120  W.  Berry  St.    W.  G.  Davis,  451  Boltz  St.  Phone 
Harrison  37521. 
36  Peoria,  111. — Meets   1st  Wed.,   Room   4,  Lab.  Tem., 
Jackson  and  Jefferson  Sts.  Chas.  Wyre,  916  Starr  St. 

38  Nassau   and   Suffolk   Counties,   L.   I.,   N.   Y. — Meets 

every  Fri.,  8:30  p.  m.,  K.  of  C.  Bldg.,  Mineola,  L.  L 
N.  Y.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  2d  Fri.  of  mo.  Emil  P.  Luc, 
15  Amherst  St.,  Williston  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Phone, 
Garden  City  97  35. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Room  7, 

3d  floor,  18  W.  Market  St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128 
E.  North  St.    Tel.,  Irvington  6855. 

40  Anderson,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  918  Main 

St.,  Plumbers'  Hall.  Chas.  Morehead,  E.  10th  8t. 
R.  R.  4. 

4  2  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  540  Maple 

Ave.     Earl  Clyde,  B.  A.,  4104  Clayton  Ave.  Tel. 

O.  L.  6027.    R.  A.  Jones,  Sec,  1735  W.  39th  fit. 

Tel.,  V.  E.  5147. 
43  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  B.  Taylor,  2527  Alden  St. 
4  4  Evansville,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  8th 

and    Main    Sts.      Joseph    Kercher,    Wimberg  Ave., 

R.  R.  8. 

4  6  New  York  City. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Bohemian 
Natl.  Hall,  321  E.  73d  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  Ist  and  3d 
Fri.  Sec.  at  hall  daily  8  to  4:30,  except  Thurs.  Wal- 
ter Matthews,  321  E.  73d  St.  Tel.,  Butterfield  8-7109. 

4  7  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  1228  Walnut  St.  W.  A.  Lane,  Sec,  3920  Tap- 
pan  Ave.    Geo.  A.  Cordon,  B.  A.,  465  Warner  St. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Fri.,  R.  6. 
Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.  W.  T.  David- 
son, 323  Adelaid  St. 

4  9  Pueblo.  Colo. — Meets  1st  Mon..  Room  5,  Lab.  Tem.. 

Victoria  and  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dunlap.  1202  Brown 
Ave. 

51  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  B.  T. 

C.  Hall,  2108  Main  St.  H.  E.  Whitmire,  2474  Wil- 
low Ave. 

52  Utica,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.    Frank  F.  Per- 

cacciante,  1466  Nye  Ave.    Phone,  Dial  24768. 

5  3  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Balis  Hall, 

1614  Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 
Balis  Hall,  1614  Ridge  Ave.  James  Leyden,  Fin.  Sec, 
2013  E.  Loney  St.  Walter  S.  Hurst,  B.  A.,  Res., 
2260  No.  12th  St.  Phone,  Columbia  5899.  Office, 
Room  508  Fox  Bldg.,  16  Market  St.  Phone,  Spruce 
4945. 
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54  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  8  p.  m.  Ex. 

Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7  p.  m.  W.  A.  Himstreet, 
414  Labor  Temple. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. — Meets  3d  Men.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Memphis 

Lab.  Tern.,  565  Beale  St.  E.  W.  Brinkmeyer,  1084 
Kney  St. 

57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Tues.  of  mo.,  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  53  State  St.,  Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St. 

62  New  Orleans,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  before  local 
7:30  p.  m.,  2d  and  4th  Wed.  A.  G.  Siegel,  3135 
Milan  St. 

63  Richmond,  Va. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  J.  Daggan,  Tap- 
panock  Highway,  Box  173,  Ellerson,  Va. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  HI. — Meets  3d  Wed.,  B.  T.  Hall,  5th 

St.  at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  M.  J.  Gray,  106  S. 
Second  St.,  Belleville,  111. 

65  San    Francisco,    Calif.  —  Meets    1st    and    3d  Fri., 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex. 
Bd.  meets  every  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  Walter 
L.  Fox,  Sec,  2347  20th  Ave.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  B.  A., 
49  Julian  Ave.    Phone,  Underbill  9189. 

66  Trenton,  N.  J. — Meets  Thurs.  evening,  cor.  Lab.  Ly- 

ceum, 151  Mercer  St.  Chris  Beckmann,  308  Hewitt 
Ave.,  Deutzville,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

Bldg.,  583  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and  4th  Tues. 
P.  W.  Mullane,  300  Van  Nostrand  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Bldg.  Tradee 

Club,  1031  17th  St.  S.  A.  O'Day,  R.  2,  Box  168, 
Edgewater,  Colo. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Meets  2d    and    4th    Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  5t.h  and  Walnut  St.  C.  C.  Trultt,  3117  No. 
14th  St.,  R.  R.  6. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m.,  35  So. 

Howard  St.  F.  E.  Bedor,  294  W.  Exchange  St.  Phone, 
Blackstone  2303. 

72  Boston,  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  47  Hanover 

St.  Lafayette  9826.  Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Wed.  M.  John 
English,  Sec,  16  Glenside  Ave.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
Tel.  Endicott  63  43.  John  P.  Cook,  B.  A.,  Res.  Tel. 
Arlington  4217-W.  Office,  47  Hanover  St.  Tel.  Capi- 
tol 5403. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. — ^Meets  Thurs.,  8  p.   m..  Unity  Hall, 

Page  Ave.  and  Grand.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  9:30  a.  m. 
to  12  noon.  Chas.  T.  Webster,  Fin.  Sec,  2108  Yale 
Ave.    H.  J.  Hagen,  B.  A.,  4005  Lexington  Ave. 

74  Chicago,  111. — Meets  FrI.,  Lathers'  Hall,  731  So.  West- 

ern Ave.  Ex.  Bd.,  Frl.,  7  p.  m.  Edward  Menard, 
Fin.  Sec,  731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.,  West  2372-3. 
Frank  A.  Wilke,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  5222  Liano  Ave. 

75  Baltimore,  Md. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Gayette  The- 

atre Bldg.,  Bait,  and  Holiday  Sts.  Wm.  E.  Penning- 
ton, 2514  E.  Federal  St. 

76  Sharon,  Pa- — Meets    2d    Tues.,    79    West   State  St. 

T.  H.  Bradley,  290  SharpsviUe  Ave. 

77  Everett,  Wash. — Meets  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Lom- 

bard Ave.    Fred.  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem., 

97  Park  St.    .A.  E.  Boudreau,  172  Tower  Ave. 

79  Worcester,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

62  Madison  St.,  Hall  No.  5.  W.  J.  Gagner,  60  Can- 
terbury St. 

80  Charleroi,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  New  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall  at  5th  and  Washington  Ave.  Ellis  R. 
Stickle,  R.  D.  2,  Perryopolis,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

46  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mobray,  3851  Blanche  St. 
Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 


82  South  Bend,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Cen.  Lab. 

Hall,  315  So.  Michigan  St.  B.  F.  Mitchell,  919  E. 
Madison  St.     Phone.  2-8212. 

83  Fresno,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  534  Chestnut  Ave. 

R.  E.  Linderstrand,  534  Chestnut  Ave.  Phone,  2-4366. 

84  Superior,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Hall.    Ed.  Lund. 

1908  Lambom  Ave. 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Insti- 

tute, 955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon., 
8  p.  m.    John  B.  McGarry,  753  Ogden  St. 

87  Reading,  Pa. — Meets    1st  and   3d   Tues.,   87  Orioles 

Bldg.,  South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker.  235  Sterley 
St.,  Shillington,  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Calif. — Meets  Mon.,  Castle  Hall,  12th  and 

Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.  eve.,  same  place.  Henry 
Weisenhaus,  398  60th  St.    Phone,  Piedmont  6736-J. 

90  Lawrence,  Mass. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  Bldg.  Tr.  Hall, 
Concord  St.  Alexander  Adams,  21  Kirk  St.,  Methuen, 
Mass. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Fraternal 
Hall.  3051/2  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder,  S-511 
Haven  St.    Phone.  Lakeview  086  3. 

9  6  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Room  8,  Berman  Blk., 
Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis  Rd.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth 89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont.  Canada. — Meets  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  167 
Church  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Al- 
bert Dearlove,  26  Cloverdale  Rd.    Phone,  Ju  8967. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.  nights,  520 
Washington  St.,  Labor  Tem.  F.  W.  Richardson,  care 
of  Lynn  Bldg.  Trades  Council,  Labor  Temple,  520 
Washington  St. 

100  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs. 
Ex.  i3d.  meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  27  Mt.  Vernon 
Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  David  Christie,  52  Alder 
St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.    Phone,  4013-W. 

102  Newark,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8:30  p.  m.. 

Union  Lab.  Hall,  81  Academy  St.    Ex.  Bd.  7  p,  m. 

Wm.  Hutchinson,  B.  A.,  19  Rawson  St.,  Bloomfleld, 
N.  J.  Tel.  Bloomfleld  2-3634.  John  J.  Vohden,  Jr., 
Sec,  2026  Kay  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J.  Phone,  Unionville 
2-0979. 

103  Chicago  Heights,  111. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Trades  and 

Labor  Hall,  1617  Vincennes  Ave.  G.  F.  Michael,  223 
W.  16th  Place.    Phone,  C.  H.  660-R. 

104  Seattle,  Wash. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab  Tem.,  Room  318.  R. 

A.  Burke.  Lab.  Tem. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Grand 

Rapids  Labor  Temple  Assoc.,  415  Ottawa  Ave.,  N.  W. 
A.  H.  Spaman,  1135  Sigsbee  St.  S.  E. 

106  Plainfleld.  N.  J. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Tues.,  Trade* 

Council  Hall,  Front  St.  H.  Swartz,  11  New  Walnut 
St.,  North  Plainfleld,  N.  J.    Phone,  Pld.  6-3256. 

107  Hammond,    Ind. — Meets    2d   Tues.,    Hammond  Lab- 

Tem.,  Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.  V.  A.  Winkley,  6403 
Jefferson  Ave.     Hammond  5926-M. 

108  Wilmington,  Del. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Columbus 

Hall,  3rd  and  Walnut  Sts.  Neal  A.  Breslin,  140» 
Oak  St.    Phone,  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento,  Calif. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  8th  and 

I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hessinger,  Fin.  Sec,  3324  35th  St. 
Ed.  Sands,  Rec.  Sec,  1003  G  St. 

110  Kankakee,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  p.  m..  Odd 

Fellows  Hall,  Chicago  and  Court  Sts.  Frank  Erzin- 
ger,  R.  No.  2. 

111  Madison,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  309  W. 

Johnston  St.    Jerome  B.  White,  727  Clark  St. 

113  Sioux  City,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  910  Pierc« 

St.    W.  C.  Kearns,  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rockford,  111.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 

114  So.  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst,  344  King  St. 

115  Cedar   Rapids,   la. — Meets   2d  and   4th   Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  90  1st  Ave.    T.  A.  Parsons,  526  3d  St.  S.  W. 
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116  Passaic,  N.  J. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Tues.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  167  Jefferson  St.,  corner  Hover  Ave.  Nicholas 
Hallahan,  83  Hope  Ave. 

120  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Wed.,  Labor 

Temple,  cor.  Clinton  and  Liberty  Sts.  Louis  Beverly, 
17  Marshall  Ave.    Phone  2-1045. 

121  Aurora,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  E. 

Main  St.    A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas.  Calif.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  246  Va  Main 

St.    C.  H.  Cody,  109  Pine  St.    Phone,  195 9-W. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  26,  B.  T.  C 

Hall.  Centre  St.    John  Carr,  132  Lawrence  St. 

125  Waterbury,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  44  Scovill  St.  Fred  Duphiney,  637  Water- 
town  Ave. 

126  Canton,  Ohio. — Meets  Mon.,  117  McCurdy  Bldg.  Wm. 

Watterson,  Sec.  P.  T.,  1425  Piper  Ct.,  N.  W.  Tel., 
25645. 

131  Saginaw,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Bricklayers' 

Hall,  3d  floor,  cor.  Genesee  and  Park  Ave.  A.  A. 
Baumler,  250  Hermansan  St.    Phone  23885. 

132  Topeka,  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Phone, 
31490. 

134  Jackson,  Mich. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 

Theatre,  230  E.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner, 
2012  Le  Roy  St. 

135  Harrisburg,   111. — Meets   1st   and    3d   Mon.,  Midcalf 

Bldg.    Paul  Parks,  628  W.  Church  St. 

136  Omaha,  Neb. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.     Ex.  Bd-,  7 

p.  m..  Wed.,  Musicians'  Hall,  bet.  15th  and  16th  Sti. 
on  Capitol  Are.    M.  H.  Plotts,  2706  Fowler  Ave. 

138  Olympia.  Wash. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.     E.  L. 

Smith,  1104  Jefferson  St.     Phone,  1558-J. 

139  Fall  River,  .Mass. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  Cascade  Bldg.,  So. 

Main  St.     Alderic  Bernler,  40  Albion  St. 

140  Dallas,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 

F.  E.  Bundy,  801  N.  Beckley  Ave. 

141  Bellingham,  Wash. — Meets   1st  Tues.     Roy  Brown, 

2315  Queen  St. 

142  Waltham,  Mass. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m-, 

Hibernian  Hall,  Main  St.  Michael  Mooney,  27  Lib- 
erty St. 

143  Paterson,  N.   J. — Meets   Ist  and   3d   Thurs.,  Malta 

Hall,  Ward  St.    Jacob  Klepper,  658  21st  Ave. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.. 

72  No.  Second  St  R.  A.  Judson,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Ballard  4516-J. 

145  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs., 

New  Lab.  Tem.,  Catherine  St.  near  Gore.  Forest  A. 
Wesley,  229  Gibson  Ave 

147  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. — Meets    2d   and   4th  Mon., 

Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.  E.  E.  Lee,  266  Hartford  Ave., 
West  Kildonan,  Winnipeg. 

148  Shamokin,  Pa. — Meets  last  Thurs.  of  mo.,  19  No.  6th 

St.    G.  E.  Shoop,  19  N.  6th  St. 

151  Syracuse.  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab-  Tem. 
John  Conway,  309  E.  Taylor  St. 

154  Lawton.  Okla. — Meets  Ist  Mon.,  1010  I  Ave.     C.  P. 

foung,  1010  I  Ave. 

155  Taooma,  Wash. — Meets  every  Tues.,  8  p.  m..  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  1012  Va  So.  Tacoma  Ave.    C.  J.  Lantz,  502 
9th  St.  S.  W.,  Puyallup,  Wash. 
158  Dunuque,  Iowa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpen- 
tej^'  Hall.  9th  and  Locust  St.    I>ennis  McGrath,  815 
Main  St. 

181  Lincoln,  Neb. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem. 
C   H    Judah,  5166  Starr  St.    Tel.,  M  1606. 


162  Hackensack,  N.  J. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Thurs.,  36  Ber- 
gen St.  G.  E.  Barber.  124  Prospect  PI.,  Rutherford, 
N.  J. 

165  La  Porte,  Ind. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Labor  Hall  at  Madison 

and  Lincoln  Way.    H.  T.  Lange.  112  "A"  St. 

166  Albany,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tern-, 

Beaver  St.  Harold  Hay,  Sec,  471  Central  Ave. 
Phone  Dial  2-8321. 

168  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Horn 
Bldg..  261  So.  Main  St.  Paul  A.  Farber,  173  Par- 
rish  St. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri..  German  Club 

House.  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  D.  A.  Miller,  1319  W. 
19th  St. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  4th  Wed..  Lab.  Tem.,  1231 

Locust  St.     R.  L.  Smith.  431  Dawson  Ave. 

173  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  271  High  St.  Harry  Farnsworth.  Sec. 
279  Main  St.,  So.  River,  N,  J.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B. 
A.,  Box  301,  Fords,  N.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  332-W. 

174  New  Kensington,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Beigle 

Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Reimer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel..  1978-M. 

176  Pittsfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Electricians' 
Hall,  No.  Union  Bldg.,  311  North  St.  F.  M.  Olsted, 
940  Holmes  Rd.    Phone  5159. 

185  Wichita,  Kan. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m., 
Lab.  Tem.    K.  R.  King,  1236  Bitting  Ave. 

190  Minneapolis,  Minn. — iMeets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  614 
First  Ave.  No.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  614 
First  Ave.,  No.  Tel.  Ge.  2452.  Walter  Frank,  3544 
44th  Ave.,  So. 

192  Galesburg,  111. — Meets  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  52  N. 
Prairie  St.    O.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks  St. 

197  Rock  Island,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Indus- 
trial Home,  21st  and  3d  Ave.  R.  A.  Hendrickson, 
1629  10th  St.,  Moline,  111. 

202  Champaign,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Hall,  333  N.  Tremont  St.  Wm.  F.  Betz,  106  No, 
Fair  Ave.    Phone,  2242. 

203  Springfield,  Mo. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  315%  Boonville  Ave.  Orle  Miller,  914 
W.  Locust  St.    Phone,  8579. 

205  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri., 
Lab.  Hall.    Harry  Laagner,  8534  88th  St. 

207  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 

Holden  Bldg.,  Room  209.    Ex.  Bd.  Sat.,  3  p.  m.  T. 

C.  Macey,  2456  W.  7th  Ave. 

208  Reno,  Nevada.— Meets  3d  Fri.,  Musicians'  Hall,  Com- 

mercial and  Chestnut  Sts.  Frank  Mahoney,  9  Water 
St. 

209  La  Salle,  111. — Meets  4th  Sun.,  2  p.  m.  at  2507  4th  St. 

LeRoy  B.  Liesse,  2507  Fourth  St.,  Peru,  111. 

211  Springfield.    Ohio. — Meets    1st   and    3d    Mon..  Lab. 

Tem..  138  W.  High  St.  Thos.  L.  Russell,  421  W. 
Pleasant  St. 

212  Missoula,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Sun..  328  So,  4th  St.,  W. 

Z.  H.  Colder,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

213  Newark,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W.  Church  St. 

J.  W.  Kennedy,  115  W.  Church  St. 

215  New  Haven,  Conn. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Trade  Council 
Hall,  215  Meadow  St.  Edwin  Balliet,  731  Elm  St. 
Tel.,  7-9929. 

217  Williamsport,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  423  Mul- 
berry St.    F.  E.  Hunt,  423  Mulberry  St. 
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221  Calgary,  Alta..  Canada — T.  H.  Baird,  105  9th  Ave., 

N.  W. 

222  Danville,  111. — Meets  Ist  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.    W.  E.  Pey- 

ton, B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  Lincoln  Peter- 
son, 829  E.  Harrison  St. 

2  24  Houston,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Bell  and 
Louisiana  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  intervening  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.    I.  F.  Chapin,  709  Archer  St. 

225  Kenosha,  Wis — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Tues.,  Dania  Hall, 
1310  63d  St.    Lester  E.  Thompson,  6912  Sheridan  Rd. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  2511  Federal  Dr.  T.  L. 
Maddock,  2511  Federal  Dr. 

230  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.    G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

232  Racine,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Union  Hall,  Wiscon- 
sin St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.  H.  M.  Olson,  2603 
Olive  St. 

234  Atlanta,  Ga. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  cor.  Piedmont 
and  Auburn  Aves.    James  A.  Hill,  92  Lucy  St.,  S.E. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  7:30 
p.  m.,  116  Va  W.  Gold  Ave.  D.  F.  Endicott,  421  S. 
High  St.    Phone  2562-J. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  427  Orchard  St. 

A.  L.  Fautley,  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif. 

244  Brooklyn — Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  N.  Y. — Meets 

Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Brownsville  Labor  Lyceum,  229  Sack- 
man  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw. 
J.  Anglim,  3  402  Ave.  L,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

246  Lowell,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Oddfellows'  Bldg., 
Middlesex  St.  Charles  L.  Chase,  764  Gorham  St. 
Phone,  1674-R. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  5  South 
St.  Jos.  Hope,  6  Sylvan  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tel., 
Summit  6-3947-J. 

252  San  Bernardino,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7 
p.  m-,  Lab.  Tem.  Ex.  Bd.,  12:30  p.  m.,  Sat.,  Lab. 
Tem.  O.  F.  Gregory,  1098  Waterman  Ave.  Phone 
28306. 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Chapman 
Bldg.,  Elm  and  Pleasant  Sts.  James  Lord.  328 
Ashley  Blvd. 

258  Billings,  Mont. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Cooks'  and 

Waiters'  Hall.    A.  S.  Kerr,  12  Broadwater. 

259  Granite  City,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Tri  City 

Central  Trades  Council  Hall,  Niedringham  Ave.  and 
State  St.    J.  C.  Alexander,  2406  Adams  St. 

260  San  Diego,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem.. 

621  6th  St.    A.  J.  Bennett,  621  Sixth  St. 

262  Nashville.  Tenn. — Meets  last  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  212  8th  Ave.  No.  W.  E.  Marshall,  5403 
Pennsylvania  Ave. 

263  New  Brighton,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Painters' 

Hall,  W.  Bridgewater.  C.  E.  Skinner,  277  14th  St. 
Ambridge,  Pa. 

268  San  Rafael,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  7  p.  m.,  316  B  St. 
J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif.  Tel., 
Mill  Valley  1045. 

275  Hamilton.  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed..  Lab.  Tem.  Sherman 

T.  Clear.  1350  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Hall,  310  Va  W.  4th  St.  Chas.  L.  Jolls,  Route  No.  8. 
Phone,  4174-J. 

278  San  Mateo,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Bldg.  Tr. 
Hall.    H.  S.  Gretton,  321  Grand  Blvd.    Phone  6903. 


281  Boise,  Idahc-  vleets  2d  Tues.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 

M.  C.  Garrett.  R.  D.  No.  5. 

282  Yakima,  Wash. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  115  E.  "A" 

St.,  Room  6.  Phone,  3825.  F.  W.  Sherbondy,  R.  F. 
D.  4.    Res.,  1401  Queene  Ave.    Tel.,  1653-L. 

286  Stamford,  Conn. — Meets  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall,  Gay 
St.    Joseph  Roberts,  83  Main  St. 

292  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Room 
26,  Lab.  Tem.,  18  Alderson  St.  E.  V.  Strieker,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  2.  Box  39E. 

295  Erie,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues,  1701  State  St. 

Raymond  G.  Daub,  642  E.  25th  St.    Tel.  X  14-413. 

296  Meriden,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Meriden  Bldg.  Tr- 

Council  Hall,  Colony  St.,  8  to  9  p.  m.  Jos.  Andreonl, 
113  Columbia  St.     Phone,  2606. 

298  Uniontown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Fraternal 

Home,  opp.  Court  House.  C.  C.  Warner,  Upper  Mld- 
dletown.  Pa. 

299  Sheboygan,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Union  Hall, 

632  N.  8th  St.  S.  Jolke.  Fin  Sec,  1718  S.  12th  St. 
Elmer  Haack,  B.  A.,  1227  Georgia  Ave. 

300  Bakersfleld,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and    4th    Tues..  Lab. 

Tem.,  21st  and  I  St.    Day  H.  Johnsen,  R.  6,  Box  180. 

301  San  Antonio,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  W.  Powers,  339  Kay  ton  Ave. 

302  Vallejo,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem..  314  Vir- 

ginia St.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
2,  Box  2040,  Napa.  Calif.  Phone,  738-J.  Napa.  A.  L. 
Lawrence,  B.  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone,  581-J 
Vallejo. 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall, 
cor.  7th  and  Central.  M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave., 
So. 

308  New  York  City,  N.  Y.— Meets    2d    Wed.      Ex.  Bd. 

every  Mon.,  210  E.  104th  St.  Peo  Monoldi,  1995 
Creston  Ave.,  Apt.  2,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

309  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Central 

Labor  Hall,  Frick  Mgee  Bldg.,  Washington  St.  Claus 
Ross,  15  Cowden  PI. 

311  Amarillo,  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
Wm.  H.  Gosnell,  R.  3,  Box  596  E. 

313  Columbia,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  Lab.  Tem., 
North  8th  St.  and  Broadway.  J.  D.  Sims,  Lab.  Tem., 
No.  8th  St.  and  Broadway. 

315  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Mon- 
ument National,  1182  St.  Lawrence  St.,  Room  11, 
B.  T.  C.  and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  Dominique. 
Frank  J.  Horan,  3460  Berrl  St.  Phone.  Harbour 
4497. 

319  Muskegon,  Mich. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Sat.,  2  p.  m., 
Bldg.  Trades  Hall.  Clyde  L.  Brunette,  330  E.  Wal- 
ton Ave. 

326  Little  Rock,  Ark.— Meets  1st  Wed.,  213 W.  2d  St., 
3d  floor.    F.  H.  Laster,  Apt.  4,  1107  Cumberland  St. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.    Archie  B.  Darling,  Box  1125. 

:^82  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. — iMeets  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 
Courtney  St.    James  Wilson,  1054  Balmoral  Rd. 

336  Quincy,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  9th 
St.    H.  G.  McClellan,  530  Lind  St. 

340  Lexington,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall. 
No.  Broadway.    Gibson  Irvin,  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem. 
Geo.  Anderson,  305  Kossuth  St. 


27  9  Joplin.  Mo.— Meets  2d  and   4th  Mon.,  Lab.   Hall,  6 
Joplin  St.    E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 


345  Miami,  Fla. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  Ist 
Ave.    A.  W.  Dukes,  31  N.  W.  33d  St. 
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346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  812 
Maine  St.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  Albert  Webster,  Fin. 
Sec.  122  H  St.,  Belmar,  N.  J.  Prank  Walker,  B.  A., 
66  W.  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

350  Portsmouth,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thure.,  Carr 
Bldg.,  2d  flr.  from  First  National  Bank.  Wm.  D.  Til 
ton,  2123  7th  St. 

353  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  1537  6th  St.  J.  L. 
Welch,  1914  11th  St.     Phone,  Santa  Monica  22853. 

357  Bartlesville,  Okla. — Meets  1st  Men.,  Painters'  Hall. 

Wm.  R.  Boyd.,  710  So.  Creek  Ave.    Phone,  2419-W. 

358  Johnstown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Men.,  Room  5, 

Ruth  Blk.,  Clinton  St.  Geo.  B.  Thomas,  R.  D.  No.  5. 
Box  355.     Phone,  2209-Y. 

359  Providence,  R.  I. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  B.  T.  C.  Hall,  71 

Richmond  St.  Edmund  C.  Kagan,  34  Webb  St., 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

360  London,  Ont.,  Canada — Meets  4th  Thurs.,  Trades  & 

Labor  Hall,  cor.  Dundas  and  Richmond.  Sam  Miller, 
863  Adelaide  St.,  Sub.  P.  O.  No.  11. 

364  Waco,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  each  month, 
7:30  p.  m.,  at  Lab.  Hall,  5th  and  Columbus  Ave. 
W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box  203. 

371  Pocatello,  Idaho. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab. 
Tem.    Dewitt  Moffitt,  633  N.  Grant  Ave. 

874  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m. 

Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  30  North 
3d  Ave.    R.  W.  Routt,  Rt.  1,  Box  264. 

378  Marion,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  9  a.  m..  Silver's  Hall, 
114  N.  Market.  Floyd  Borden,  2040  Wall  St.,  Mur- 
physboro.  111.    Tel.,  67. 

879  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  7:30 
p.  m.,  Hall  No.  3.    Alex  Cook,  2  S.  Salinas  St. 

380  Salem,  Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Salem  Tr.  and  Lab. 
Council,  455  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock,  1710  Trade 
St.    Phone  2049-J. 

382  Camden,  N.  J. — Meets   1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Plasterers' 

Hall,  523  Benson  St.    A.  J.  Campbell,  608  Vine  St. 

383  Flint,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Alvord  Bldg., 

Court  and  Saginaw  St.     A.    G.    Blgelow,    Box  60, 
Grand  Blanc,  Mich. 
386  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  No.  1 
Washington  St.     B.  A.  Barrenger,  886-A  Main  St. 
Phone,  331-W. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  508 
Main  fit.    Oscar  Brosz,  1017  No.  Webster  Ave. 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m., 
at  Carpenters'  Hall,  112  and  114  Lake  St.  Henry 

Warren,  239  Chapman  PI.     Phone  764-R. 

394  Tucson,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

38  W.  Congress  St.  C.  L.  Williams,  R.  P.  D.  1, 
Box  210F.    Phone  027R5. 

395  Warren,   Ohio. — Meets    let   and    3d    Mon.,    31%  N. 

Park  Ave.  J.  A.  Miller,  444  First  St.  Phone,  1855-W. 

398  Glendale,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Ceotral  Lab. 
Hall,  134%  No.  Maryland  Ave.  J.  A.  Reimer,  2244 
Lavema  Ave.,  Eagle  Rock,  Calif.  Phone,  Cleve. 
62915. 

401  Allentown.  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 
N.  6th  St.  Harry  Frey,  722%  Whitehall  St.  Phone, 
25576. 

406  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. — Meets  every  Sat.,  517  S.  E.  8th 

St.    H.  E.  Sharp,  517  S.  E.  8th  St. 

407  Austin,  Tex. — Rusell  Lemaire,  2203  Nueces  St. 

411  Palo  Alto,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Community 
House.    Geo.  E.  Espinosa,  Los  Altos,  Calif. 

413  Norwalk,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Community  Hall, 
Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn.  Chas.  A.  Brown, 
NVi.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  cor. 
9th  and  Walnut  Ave.  Earle  H.  Johnson,  General 
Delivery. 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.,  314%  Sycamore  St.  W.  A.  Mateer,  42S 
Church  St.,  Box  1229. 

422  Battle  Creek,  Mich.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  20  W.  Michigan  Ave.  A.  F.  Wood,  139  So. 
Ravine  St.  O.  B.  Crandall,  B.  A.,  106  Wiltshire  Are., 
R.  D.  8,  Phone  9072. 

423  Ottawa,  Ont,  Canada. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  223  Gloucester  St.  E.  W.  E>esjardins,  103 
Nicholas  St. 

424  Abilene,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  Lab.  Tem.,  280  Pine 

St.    E.  A.  Tyler,  Act.  Sec,  P.  O.  Box  1066. 

429  Harrisburg,  Pa- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Union  Hall, 
223  Market  St.  E.  C.  Schlosser,  Shell  and  Poplar 
Sts.,  Box  No.  1,  Progress,  Pa. 

434  Merced,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d    Mon.,    Room  20, 

Shaffer  Bldg.,  17th  St.    Guy  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 

Box  205,  36  Garard  Ave. 
43  5  Shreveport,  La.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Painters' 

Hall,  over  Capitol  Theatre,  Milam  St.    W.  T.  Troe- 

gel,  4125  San  Jacinto  St. 

438  Medford,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  N.  Grape  St. 

W.  J.  Roberts,  720  W.  2d  St.    Phone,  1528-J. 

439  Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon..  8 

p.  m.,  3  Ouellette  Ave.  W.  L.  Hall,  1083  Elsmer* 
Ave. 

440  Santa  Ana,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  415% 
■  West  4th  St.    G.  W.  Hunter,  .537  Chestnut  St.,  Ana- 
heim, Calif. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  Ist  Mon.,  462  Oceam 

View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.  C.  F.  Snyder,  462 
Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif. 

443  Steubenville,  Ohio. — Meets    1st   and    3d   Wed.,  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall,  N.  4th  St.  C.  O.  Howard,  Dresden 
Ave.,  Lincoln  Heights. 

446  Elgin,  111. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Union  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 

3d  floor.    E.  Sederstram,  32  5  Raymond  St. 

449  Visalia,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  209  N.  Fort  St. 
Harry  J.  Starrett,  Rt.  2,  Box  61,  Lemoore,  Calif. 

45  5  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8  p.  m., 
Lab.  Tem.,  Gardenia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo.  E. 
Harbold,  Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

460  Ventura,  Calif. — Meets  2d  Wed.  each  mo.,  705  East 
Maine  St.  B.  W.  Johnson,  823%  Maine  St.,  Santa 
Paula,  Calif. 

464  Harlingen,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sun.,  A.  T.  Sal- 
isbury office,  W.  Harrison  Blvd.  Lloyd  McNeil,  R. 
No.  1,  1222  W.  Harrison  Blvd. 

474  Santa  Maria,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  8  p-  m.. 
Eagles'  Hall,  Broadway  at  Chapel  St.  H.  R.  Reed, 
310  W.  Fesler  St.    Phone,  531-W. 

478  Wenatchee,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Farmers' 

Union  Hall,  Wenatchee  Ave.  F.  L.  Presnell,  526  No. 
Wenatchee  Ave.    Tel.,  258  Red. 

479  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Colum- 

bia Firemen's  Hall.  Geo.  Boudreau,  19  Highland 
Ave.,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

481  Winona,  Minn. — Meets  2d  Mon.  at  Eureka  Hall,  4th 

and  Center  Sts.  S.  C.  Hemshrot,  Res.,  201  10th  St., 
S.  E.,  Rochester,  Minn.  Mail  address,  P.  O.  Box  66, 
Rochester,  Minn. 

482  Monroe,  La. — Meets  Sun.,  9  a.  m.,  Carpenters'  Hall, 

107  So.  Grand.    Geo.  W.  Forkey,  524  So.  Grand  St. 

483  St.  Paul,  Minn. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  301  Pub- 

lic Safety  Bldg.,  10th  and  Union  Sts.  Phone,  Gar- 
field 5862.  Arthur  A.  Nyberg,  301  Public  Safety 
Bldg.    Res.,  873  E.  Rose  St.    Phone.  Tower  6740. 

484  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  22d  Ave. 

and  nth  Rt.     T.  Wheeler  Gast,  619  19th  St. 


Shorter  Work  Week  Divides  Seattle  Jobs 


Lathers  Already  on  Six-Hour  Day;  I 
Seek 

^  GENERAL  movement  among-  Seattle  building 
trades  for  a  six-hour  day,  or  other  methods  of 
shortening  the  working  week,  to  distribute  available 
jobs,  was  revealed  yesterday. 

11.  A.  Burke,  business  ag'ent  of  the  lathers'  union, 
announced  that  its  members  have  already  estab- 
lished the  six-hour  day,  by  agreements  with  indi- 
vidual contracts.  It  went  into  effect  October  26 
on  all  jobs,  except  one,  which  contained  a  time  limit 
provision.   Hourly  wage  rates  remain  unchanged. 

The  floorlayers'  union  also  has  put  the  six-hour 
day  into  effect. 

The  plasterers'  and  cement  finishers'  union  is  at- 
tempting- to  reach  agreement  with  contractors  for 
using  two  four-hour  shifts,  Rowland  Watson,  busi- 
ness agent,  announced. 


loorlayers  Follow  Monday;  Plasterers 
!]hange 

"The  aim  in  all  unions  is  to  distribue  available 
work  as  widely  as  possible,  as  an  emergency  meas- 
ure," Watson  said. 

"Agreements  to  this  effect  are  being  made  with 
individual  contractors  without  affecting  the  three- 
year  contract  between  the  building  trades  and  the 
contractors'  association." 

 0  

Home  Coui  t 

"What  should  a  lady  wear  at  court?" 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  to  be  presented." 

"I'm  drawn  on  a  jury." 

 0  

"I'd  better  give  this  little  girl  a  wide  berth," 
thought  the  man  in  the  Pullman  office  as  the  corpu- 
lent maiden  applied  for  a  ticket. — Temple  Owl. 


"Open  Shop"  Loses  Fight  on  Pay  Law 

"Prevailing  Wages"  Are  Held  Compulsory  on  Nev/  York  Construction 

Works 


JgFFORTS  of  "open  shop"  employers  to  utilize  the 
depression  to  punch  holes  in  New  York's  "pre- 
vailing wage"  law  have  failed. 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Henry  Epstein  has 
handed  down  a  decision  in  which  he  emphatically 
states  that  the  law  applies  to  all  works  financed 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  state  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  undertaken  as  unemployment  relief  meas- 
ures or  as  part  of  the  routine  building  program. 

Merwin  K.  Hart,  a  former  labor-baiting  foundry 
owner  of  Utica,  but  now  an  official  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  led  the  latest  attack  on  the 
law. 

He  contended  that  "prevailing  wages"  were  too 
high  and  "were  retarding  a  revival  of  the  building- 
industry"  and  that  workers  could  be  secured  for 
10  to  18  cents  an  hour  cheaper  than  the  scale  estab- 
lished as  "standard"  by  the  state. 

Hart  launched  his  attack  right  after  the  state 
legislature  adopted  Governor  Franklin  D.  Roose- 


velt's $20,000,000  unemployment  relief  program, 
which  specified  that  $1,000,000  was  to  be  spent  on 
public  works  and  $8,000,000  contributed  to  cities 
and  ^counties  willing  to  undertake  local  projects 
creaflSag  jobs. 

 o  

Business  Week:  Walking  the  hard  flagstones  of 
Broadway  on  thinning  shoe-leather,  the  unemployed 
actor  turns  up  the  collar  of  his  inadequate  overcoat 
against  the  nip  of  the  November  wind  and  croaks 
bravely,  "You  cannot  kill  the  stage."  Maybe  not. 
But  you  can  make  it  mighty  sick. 

 o  

The  perfect  triple-threat  man  is  our  roommate. 
He  begs,  borrows  or  steals  neckties  with  equal  ease. 
— Notre  Dame  Juggler. 

 0  

By  patronizing  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling 
a  moral  obligation. 


STAI^^DEI^ 

Has  unlimited  adaptability  as  a  bench  or  hand  tool.  Capacity  of  etock  throat 
%"  by  IW-  Weight  12  pounds.  Fully  guaranteed.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
fied. Write  for  circular.  Immediate  delivery  by  parcel  post.  2%  discount  for 
cash  with  order.    Orders  without  cash  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

Price  Delivered — U.  S.  A.,  Kast  of  Rockies,  $21.00;  Rocky  Monntalng  and  West, 
$21.75;    Foreign    Shipments,    $20.S0;    Baslg    at  Detroit. 
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Owned  by  Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Unionists 


/innounces 


the  perfection  of  its 


New  Family  Income  Plan 


The  Family  Income  Plan  Provides; 

A  cash  payment  to  the  beneficiary  of  20%  of  the  face  amount  of 


0  the  policy,  immediately  upon  death. 

1  A  monthly  income  of  $10  per  $1000  of  the  original  face  amount 


for  the  family  income  period  (10,  15  or  20  years  from  the  date  of 
the  policy)  which  the  insured  has  selected. 

The  full  original  face  amount  of  the  policy  at  the  end  of  the  family 


income  period. 

The  Family  Income  Rider  of  The  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company  makes 
possible  the  continuance  of  the  income  during  the  period  of  the  minority  of  the 
children.  It  also  provides  for  a  clean-up  fund  immediately  upon  death  and  then  the 
payment  of  the  original  amount  in  full  at  the  end  of  the  family  income  period. 
The  plan  is  especially  designed  for  young  married  men  desiring  maximum  insur- 
ance at  a  minimum  premium  outlay.  The  Family  Income  Rider  will  not  be  issued 
to  policies  less  than   $2  500  in  amount. 

Experienced  life  insurance  agents  will  recognize  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
the  sale  of  this  attractive  insurance  contract. 

Write  for  Information  to 


The  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Co. 


designed  especially  for  trade  union  members 


MATTHEW  WOLL,  President 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


— ^ 
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More  Work 
for  the  Lather 


BAR-Z-PARTITIONS 


Open  up  new  pos- 
sibilities in  partition 

construction  

mean   more  con- 


struction, more  con- 
tracts— more  work 
— approved  by  lead- 
ing architects. 


The  CONSOLIDATED  EXPANDED  METAL  COMPANIES 

 WHEELING,  W.  VA. 


Pay  Your  Dues  Promptly 

Protect  Your  Standing  in  the 
Funeral  Benefit  Fvind 

International  law  provides  that  dues  are  due  and  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  in  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  will  be  noted  how  necessary  it  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
be  in  continuous  good  standing.  The  responsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in  good  standing  devolves  upon 
themselves. 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  his  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
matically suspended,  loses  his  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  back  dues  is  debarred  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months 
after  payment. 
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Decisions  of  the  General  President  and  Executive  Council 


Sec.  109 — All  decisions  of  the  General  President  must  be 
published  in  the  following  issue  of  The  Lather,  together 
with  a  short,  concise  synopsis  of  the  case.  All  decisions  of 
the  Executive  Council  must  be  published  in  the  following 
issue  of  The  Lather,  showing  how  each  member  of  the 
Council  has  voted. 

.James  Warren,  No.  25825,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  24 

Brother  Warren  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  24  in  placing  against  him  a  penalty 
of  $17.00,  the  amount  he  earned  in  wages,  by  put- 
ting in  that  time  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
aforementioned  local  union's  List  System.  The  Gen- 
eral President,  after  carefully  considering  all  of  the 
evidence  presented  by  both  sides  in  this  case,  the 
local  union  having  voted  to  dispense  with  the  List 
System,  the  General  President  believing  it  unfair 
to  sustain  the  fine  in  question,  ordered  it  rescinded. 
 0  

Homer  Green,  No.  7849,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  25 

Brother  Green  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  25  in  placing  against  him  a  fine 
of  $100.00  on  the  alleged  violation  of  Art.  10,  Sec. 
3  Local  Laws.  The  General  President  after  care- 
fully considering  all  of  the  evidence  presented  by 
both  sides  found  the  appellant  guilty  of  soliciting 
work  from  the  firm  in  question,  in  violation  of  the 
above  mentioned  section  of  the  law  of  Local  Union 
No.  25,  and  he  therefore  sustained  the  action  of  the 
local  in  reference  to  the  penalty  imposed. 

 0  

Robt.  P.  Gray,  No.  36085,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  63 

Brother  Gray  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  63  in  placing  against  him  a  fine  of 
$5.00  in  accordance  with  Section  133  International 
Constitution,  for  non-compliance  with  the  provision 
of  the  forepart  of  this  section  and  a  fine  of  $50.00 


for  violation  of  Art.  V,  Section  2  local  laws.  The 
General  President  after  carefully  considering  all 
of  the  evidence  presented  by  both  sides,  found  the 
appellant  guilty  of  the  charges  preferred  and  he 
therefore  sustained  the  action  of  the  local  union. 

 o  

R.  R.  Tillman,  No.  26099;  E.  E.  Wilson,  No.  21977; 
D.  D.  Hughes,  No.  24560;  A.  R.  Hight,  No.  18067; 
J.  J.  Kenney,  No.  24639;  C.  S.  Henderson,  No. 
12795;  M.  G.  Riney,  No.  19245;  C.  H.  Waters,  No. 
18206;  Geo.  Hughes,  No.  24030;  0.  H.  Eriksen,  No. 
16246;  C.  M.  Gordon,  7877;  Jos.  O'Drezze,  No. 
22098 ;  Walt.  Thurston,  No.  29961 ;  Alfred  Nett,  No. 
23679;  vs.  Local  Union  No.  74. 

 o  

Re:  Permanent  Adoption  of  the  Out  of  Work 
Benefit  Fund 

The  brothers  mentioned  appealed  against  the 
action  of  Local  Union  No.  74  in  permanently  adopt- 
ing the  Out  of  Work  Benefit  Fund,  said  fund  being 
created  through  the  placing  of  a  so-called  "assess- 
ment" adopted  by  a  referendum  vote  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  and  assisting  the  unemployed  mem- 
bers of  the  local  union.  The  General  President 
after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  both  sides,  as  well  as  all  phases  of  this 
question  ruled  as  follows:  "that  this  method  of 
raising  funds  for  the  benefit  of  maintaining  the 
standing  of  the  unemployed  members  of  the  local 
union  is  legal  and  does  not  violate  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution  of  the  International  Union,  but  on  the 
other  hand  exemplifies  a  true  trade  union  spirit 
upon  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  membership 
that  voted  in  favor  of  raising  these  funds  to  assist 
the  unemployed  membership  of  Local  Union  No. 
74." 
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The  appellants  (fourteen  members  of  Local 
Union  No.  74  mentioned  in  the  foregoing)  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  decision  rendered  by  the  Gen- 
eral President  in  their  protest,  appealed  to  the  Inter- 
national Executive  Council  against  the  same.  This 
body  after  receiving  a  copy  of  all  of  the  evidence 
in  the  case,  not  only  unanimously  sustained  the 
General  President's  decision  in  the  matter,  but  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  that  it  was  only  one  of  the 
many  measures  that  should  be  adopted  in  local 
unions  to  protect  the  membership  of  the  local 
union. 

 0  

Charles  R.  Alnett,  No.  33693,  vs.  Local 
Union  No.  228 

Brother  Alnett  appealed  against  the  action  of 
the  Local  Union  in  placing  against  him  a  fine  of 
$10.00  on  the  alleged  violation  of  Article  13  of  that 
local  union's  laws,  or  working  with  suspended  mem- 
bers and  below  the  scale.  The  General  President 
after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented in  the  case  by  both  sides,  found  the  ap- 
pellant guilty  of  the  charges,  and  he  therefore  sus- 
tained the  action  of  the  local  union  in  the  matter 
of  this  $10.00  fine. 

 0  

P.  E.  Benson,  No.  13358,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  234 

Brother  Benson  appealed  against  the  action  of 
the  Local  Union  in  placing  against  him  a  fine  of 
$100.00  levied  because  of  the  alleged  violation  of 
Sec.  127  L.  I.  U.  constitution.  The  General  Presi- 
dent after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence 
presented,  found  the  appellant  guilty  of  the  charges 
preferred  and  he  therefore  sustained  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  234  in  the  placing  of  this  penalty. 

 0  

Chas.  J.  DeConte,  No.  29709,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  479 

Brother  DeConte  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  479  in  placing  a  fine  of  $5.00  against 
him  in  accordance  with  Section  133  International 
Constitution  and  a  fine  of  $100.00  on  the  alleged 
violation  of  Section  16  of  the  local's  by-laws.  The 
General  President  after  carefully  considering  all 
of  the  evidence  presented  by  both  sides,  and  in  view 
of  the  local  union's  action  in  later  rescinding  their 
action  against  a  brother  who  was  fined  for  working 
on  the  same  job  with  DeConte,  found  the  fine  to  be 
unjust  and  he  therefore  oi'dered  the  same  rescinded. 

 o  

The  Meek  One 

Asked  to  write  an  essay  on  Quakers,  a  little  girl 
wrote:  "Quakers  are  very  meek  people  who  never 
fight  and  never  answer  back.  My  father  is  a  Quaker, 
but  my  mother  is  not." 


AN  EXECUTIVE  ORDER  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  APPLY- 
ING TO  THE  "PREVAILING 
WAGE  LAW" 

On  March  3,  1931  the  Congress  and  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  enacted  into  law  a  Bill  creating 
the  "Prevailing  Rate  of  Wage  Law"  a  copy  of  which 
is  as  follows: 

"An  ACT  relating  to  the  rate  of  wages  for  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  on  public  buildings  of  the 
United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  by  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors,  and  for  other  purposes. 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  every  contract  in  excess  of  $5,000  in 
amount,  to  which  the  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  a  party,  which  requires  or  involves  the 
employment  of  laborers  or  mechanics  in  the  construc- 
tion, alteration  and  or  repair  of  any  public  buildiiLgs 
of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  within 
the  geographical  limits  of  the  States  of  the  Union  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  contain  a  provision  to 
the  effect  that  the  rate  of  wage  for  all  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  by  the  contractor  or  any  sub- 
contractor on  the  public  buildings  covered  by  the  con- 
tract shall  be  not  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wages  for  work  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  city,  town, 
village,  or  other  civil  division  of  the  State  in  which  the 
public  buildings  are  located  or  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia if  the  public  buildings  are  located  there,  and  a  fur- 
ther provision  that  in  case  any  dispute  arises  as  to  what 
are  the  prevailing  rates  of  wages  for  work  of  a  similar 
nature  applicable  to  the  contract  which  can  not  be  ad- 
justed by  the  contracting  officer,  the  matter  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  determination, 
and  his  decision  thereon  shall  be  conclusive  on  all 
parties  to  the  contract:  Provided,  that  in  case  of 
national  emergency  the  President  is  authorized  to  sus- 
pend the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  thirty  days  after 
its  passage,  but  shall  not  affect  any  contract  then 
existing  or  any  contract  that  may  thereafter  be  entered 
into  pursuant  to  invitations  for  bids  that  are  outstand- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  Act." 

This  Law  became  effective  on  April  3,  1931  and 
had  been  the  means  in  a  great  many  instances  of 
assisting  the  building  trades  mechanics  of  this 
country  in  establishing  the  Prevailing  Wage  of  the 
several  localities  on  government  work  all  through- 
out the  country. 

The  law  at  the  beginning  contained  no  penalty 
clauses  for  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  penalty  clauses 
many  unscrupulous  and  shyster  contractors  all 
throughout  the  United  States  were  obtaining  gov- 
ernment contracts  with  no  thought  in  mind  of  at- 
tempting to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Pre- 
vailing Rate  of  Wage  Law.  There  were  many  sys- 
tems and  methods  adopted  by  contractors  to  either 
evade  or  violate  the  provisions  of  the  law  by  subter- 
fuges of  one  kind  or  another.  This  practise  be- 
came so  general  and  so  bold  upon  the  part  of  many 
contractors  that  an  agitation  was  started  for  the 
purpose  of  amending  the  Prevailing  Rate  of  Wage 
Law  so  that  penalty  clauses  might  be  embodied  in 
the  law,  so  that  the  law  could  be  rigidly  enforced 
against  violators.    So  many  complaints  were  made 
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by  all  International  Unions,  including  our  own,  as 
well  as  the  Building  Trades  Department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  to  both  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  protesting  against  such  violations  of  this 
law  being  tolerated  by  the  several  governmental 
departments  doing  construction  work,  that  as  a 
result  of  these  protests  and  constant  agitation  upon 
the  part  of  the  International  Officers  and  officials 
of  the  Building  Trades  Department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  January  19,  1932,  issued  the  following 
Executive  Order: 

"In  order  to  effect  the  purposes  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  Relating  to  the  Rate  of  Wages  for  Laborers 
and  Mechanics  Employed  on  Public  Buildings  oZ  the 
United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  by  Con- 
tractors and  Subcontractors,  and  for  other  purposes" 
approved  March  3,  1931,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  in 
all  contracts  within  the  terms  of  said  act  there  shall  be 
added  to  the  stipulation  required  by  the  said  act  the 
following  stipulations: 

It  is  expressly  understood  and  agreed  that  the 
aforesaid  wages  shall  be  paid  unconditionally  in 
full  not  less  often  than  once  a  week  and  in  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States,  to  the  full  amount 
accrued  to  each  individual  at  time  of  payment 
and  without  subsequent  deduction  or  rebate  on 
any  account. 

It  is  expressly  understood  and  agreed  that  for 
the  purpose  of  said  act  every  person,  while  per- 
forming work  of  a  laborer  or  mechanic  on  the 
public  work  covered  by  this  contract,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  employed  as  a  laborer  or  mechanic  by 
the  contractor,  or  subcontractor,  regardless  of 
any  contractual  relationship  alleged  to  exist  be- 
tween the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor  and 
such  laborer  or  mechanic. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  payrolls 
of  the  contractor  and  all  subcontractors  and  agree- 
ments made  by  the  contractor  or  subcontractor 
or  any  other  party  relating  to  the  employment 
of  laborers  or  mechanics,  or  the  performance  of 
the  work  of  laborers  and  mechanics  on  said  build- 
ings, and  to  the  wages  or  compensation  to  be  paid 
therefor,  are  to  be  open  to  inspection  by  the  Con- 
tracting Officer  at  such  times  as  the  latter  may 
elect,  provided  that  such  inspection  shall  not  in- 
terfere with  the  proper  and  orderly  prosecution 
of  the  work,  and  that  a  clearly  legible  statement 
of  the  rates  payable  as  aforesaid  under  this  con- 
tract shall  be  posted  by  the  contractor  in  a  prom- 
inent and  easily  accessible  place  at  the  site  of  the 
work  so  that  such  statement  may  be  seen  at  any 
time  by  persons  engaged  on  the  work. 

It  is  further  expressly  understood  and  agreed 
that  if  it  should  be  found  by  the  Contracting  Offi- 
cer that  any  laborer  or  mechanic  employed  by  the 
contractor  or  any  subcontractor  on  the  public 
work  covered  by  this  contract  has  been  or  is 
being  paid  a  rate  of  wages  less  than  the  prevail- 
ing rate  of  wages,  as  aforesaid,  the  Government 
may,  by  written  notice  to  the  contractor,  termi- 
nate his  right  to  proceed  with  the  work,  or  such 
part  of  the  work  as  to  which  there  has  been  a 
failure  to  pay  said  prevailing  wages.  In  such 
event,  it  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  take  over  the  work  and  prosecute 
the  same  to  completion  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
and  that  the  contractor  and  his  sureties  shall  be 
liable  to  the  Government  for  any  excess  cost  oc- 
casioned the  Government  thereby. 

This  order  shall  apply  to  all  such  contracts  for 
which  bids  are  hereafter  invited." 


It  is  hoped  by  the  International  officers  of  the 
Building  Trades  organizations,  as  well  as  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Building  Trades  Department  that  the 
above  Executive  Order  will  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing to  a  stop  the  practises  and  abuses  that  have 
been  employed  by  the  unscrupulous  and  shyster 
contractors  during  the  past  nine  months  on  many 
government  building  projects  throughout  the  United 
States. 

This  Executive  Order  was  agreed  upon  by  all  of 
the  inter-departmental  heads  of  the  government 
having  in  charge  building  construction  work  and  the 
following  explanation  was  submitted  by  Congress- 
man Bacon  to  the  Labor  Committee  of  Congress  as 
the  interpretation  of  the  department  heads  upon 
the  Executive  Order: 

"It  is  expressly  agreed  that  the  aforesaid 
wages  shall  he  paid  unconditionally  in  full  .  .  ." 
is  aimed  at  indirect  wage  cutting  or  wage  losses 
through  heretofore  employable  practices  which  held 
out  part  of  wage  for  "understood"  services  by  con- 
tractor or  sub-contractor,  railroad  fares,  canteen 
services,  etc. 

"not  less  often  than  once  a  week" 
is  to  assure  definite  check  on  actual  payments  and 
to  prevent  possibility  of  loss  to  laborer  through  in- 
volving him  as  to  time  element  of  payment  and  pos- 
.sible  compromises  as  to  final  settlement. 

"and  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States." 
is  to  prevent  payment  by  check  or  scrip  which  might 
tempt  the  practice  of  rebating  through  check  endorse- 
ment and  receipt  of  lesser  than  face  amount. 

"to  the  full  amount  accrued  to  each  individual 
at  time  of  payment  and  without  subsequent  de- 
duction or  rebate  on  any  account." 
is  to  assure,   by  specific   direction,  payment  of  full 
wages  accrued  to  time  of  payment,  and  by  specific 
language  stipulates  as  part  of  contract   that  subse- 
(luent  deduction  or  rebate  of  wages  on  any  account 
would  be  evasion  of  prevailing  rates  of  wages  law, 
thus  making  the  contractor  subject  to  cancellation  of 
contract  and  assumption  of  work  by  the  Government 
for  his  account. 

"It  is  further  expressly  understood  and  agreed 
that  for  the  purposes  of  said  ACT  every  person, 
while  performing  work  of  a  laborer  or  mechanic 
on  the  public  work  covered  by  this  contract,  is 
to  be   regarded   as   employed   as    a   laborer  or 
mechanic  by  the  contractor  or  subcontractor,  re- 
gardless of  any  contractual  relationship  alleged 
to  exist  between  the  contractor  or  subcontractor 
and  such  laborer  or  mechanic." 
is  to   prevent   private  a.greements   by   contractor  or 
subcontractors  with  laborers  or  mechanics   at  wage 
prices   below   the  prevailing  rates.     Briefly,   it  pre- 
vents a  sub-contract  for  labor  at  less  than  prevailing 
rates,  to  one  or  group  or  labor  subcontractors  acting 
for  a  number  of  individuals. 

"It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  payrolls 
of  the  contractor  and  all  subcontractors  and 
agreements  made  by  the  contractor  or  any  other 
party  relating  to  the  employment  of  laborers  or 
mechanics,  or  the  performance  of  the  work  of 
laborers  and  mechanics  on  said  buildings  and  to 
the  wages  or  compensation  to  be  paid  therefor, 
are  to  be  open  to  inspection  by  the  Contracting 
Officer  at  such  times  as  the  latter  may  elect,  pro- 
vided that  such  inspection  shall  not  interfere  with 
the  proper  and  orderly  prosecution  of  the 
work  .  .  ." 

is  intended  to  give  easy  access  to  the  Government 
agent  in  checking  his  payments  to  labor  in  conform- 
ity with  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  law;  is  designed 
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to  make  impossible  hidden  or  secret  agreements  re- 
lating to  employment  of  labor  by  any  one  in  its  gen- 
eral phases  as  to  the  specific  work  of  the  contractor 
or  subcontractor,  or  any  one  else,  and  to  provide  for 
full  and  adequate  inspection  by  the  Government  con- 
tracting officer. 

"and  that  a  clearly  legible  statement  of  the  rates 
payable  as  aforesaid  under  this  contract  shall  be 
posted  by  the  contractor  in  a  prominent  and  easily 
accessible  place  at  the  site  of  the  work  so  that 
such  a  statement  may  be  seen  at  any  time  by  per- 
sons engaged  on  the  work." 
this  is  to  make  public  the  rates  of  labor  paid  by  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  and  to  provide  for  defi- 
nite uniformity  of  wage  rates  to  be  paid  all  labor 
employed  on  the  job. 

"It  is  expressly  understood  and  agreed  that  if 
it  should  be  found  by  the  Contracting  Officer  that 
any  laborer  or  mechanic  employed  by  the  con- 
tractor, or  any  subcontractor  on  the  public  work 
covered  by  this  contract  has  been,  or  is  being,  paid 
a  rate  of  wages  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wages,  as  aforesaid,  the  Government  may,  by 
written  notice  to  the  contractor,  terminate  his 
right  to  proceed  with  the  work,  or  such  part  of 
the  work  as  to  which  there  has  been  a  failure  to 
pay  said  prevailing  wages  .  .  ." 

This  states  flatly  that  a  violation  of  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages  law  terminates  the  contractors'  right 
to  proceed  with  the  work,  in  the  Government's  dis- 
cretion. The  strength  of  this  provision  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  definite  and  specific  agreement  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  contractor,  and  that 
it  provides  a  specific  cancellation  clause  which  can 
directly  be  invoked  when  a  violation  is  found. 

"In  such  event,  it  is  understood  and  agreed 
that  the  Government  may  take  over  the  work  and 
prosecute  the  same  to  completion  by  contractor 
or  otherwise,  and  that  the  contractor  and  his 
sureties  shall  be  liable  to  the  Government  for 
any  excess  cost  occasioned  the  Government 
thereby." 

This  sets  up  the  Government's  right,  by  specific 
agreement  with  the  contractor  and  subcontractor, 
that  in  case  of  violation  the  Government  may  take 
over  the  work  and  prosecute  the  same  to  completion 
through  any  means  it  chooses,  holding  not  alone  the 
contractor  but  his  sureties  liable  for  any  excess  cost 
to  the  Government. 

We  are  in  hopes  that  the  above  Executive  Order 
and  explanation  defining  the  same  will  be  the  means 
of  remedying  many  of  the  abuses  that  have  been 
practised  against  our  members  by  unscrupulous 
lathing  and  plastering  contractors  in  several  loca- 
tions throughout  the  country. 

Our  membership  working  on  government  building 
projects  should  report  to  this  office  any  violations 
of  the  provisions  of  either  the  Law  or  this  Execu- 
tive Order,  so  that  such  violations  may  be  taken  up 
by  our  International  Union  with  the  proper  govern- 
ment officials  at  Washington.  As  assurances  have 
been  given  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Building 
Trades  Department  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  to  the  effect  that  this  Executive  Order  would 
be  rigidly  enforced  on  all  future  government  con- 
tracts we  feel  that  these  assurances  given  to  the 
Building  Trades  Department  by  the  Government 
officials  and  the  labor  department  will  result  in  the 
elimination  of  many  of  these  unscrupulous  and  shy- 
ster contractors  from  further  obtaining  government 


contracts,  as  the  Executive  Order  of  the  President, 
as  well  as  the  Prevailing  Rate  of  Wage  Law  will 
become  a  part  of  all  future  contracts  and  will  be  in- 
corporated therein,  thus  making  it  easier  for  the 
government  departments  to  revoke  a  contract 
where  the  contractor  has  violated  the  provisions  of 
the  law  or  the  Executive  Order. 

Fraternally  yours, 

WM.  J.  McSORLEY, 
General  President. 

 o  

More  Breaks 

The  evening  was  spent  in  an  infernal  way,  a  radio 
program  being  the  main  diversion.  —  Kentucky 
paper. 

 o  

Fifty-five  years  Dr.  Jancky  practiced  medicine, 
being  responsible  for  most  of  the  babies  born  in 
the  community. — Pomeroy  (O.)  Democrat. 

 o  

Ford  Building  Water  Tunnel;  Detroit  Bore  to  In- 
crease Plant  Capacity. — Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal. 

 0  

George  Grant  is  the  proud  possessor  of  a  brand 
new  sedan  and  also  a  new  wife,  having  traded  in 
the  old  one  for  which  he  received  a  liberal  allow- 
ance.— Logan  (0.)  Republican. 

 0  

Send  mother  a  gift  of  hardly  ever-blooming  rose 
bushes. — Ad  in  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader. 

 0  

And  they  were  married  and  lived  happily  even 
after. — Church  World. 

 0  

Mary  Promises  to  Sin  for  John  D. ;  Gets  Dime. — 
Sun-Telegraph. 

 0  

We  have  not  done  any  business  with  firms  or  per- 
sons in  America  since  Prohibition  came  into  farce 
in  that  country.— London  Dispatch  to  N.  Y.  Sun. 


Weather  forecast:  Thunder  showers  Friday 
probably  followed  by  Saturday. — Johnstown  (Pa.) 
Democrat. 

 0  

Due  to  an  error,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Ankrum,  104 
West  Healy  St.,  are  the  parents  of  a  girl,  bora 
Thursday  morning  in  the  Mercy  Hospital. — Cham- 
paign (111.)  Gazette. 
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Labor  Conditions  on  Missi 

QHARGES  made  by  William  Green,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  that  oppres- 
sive labor  conditions  were  imposed  on  their  em- 
ployes by  private  contractors  engaged  in  flood  con- 
trol work  for  the  Federal  Government  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley  were  sustained  in  a  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  by  Maj.  Gen.  Lytle  Brown,  chief 
of  engineers  in  charge  of  the  flood  control  work, 
who  had  his  inspectors  make  a  cursory  investiga- 
tion of  the  charges. 

President  Green's  charges,  based  on  the  reports 
of  trade  union  investigators,  declared  that  contrac- 
tors on  the  levee  projects  paid  indecently  low  wages 
and  imposed  intolerably  long  hours,  such  as  $1.25 
to  $2  for  a  12-hour  day,  with  part  of  the  pay  held 
back  by  subcontractors.  To  this  charge  Maj.  Gen. 
Brown  replied: 

"The  wages  of  common  labor  are  in  some 
cases  relatively  low.   The  hours  of  labor  in  iso- 
lated cases  are  unreasonably  long." 
In  another  section  of  his  report,  Maj.  Brown  said: 

"In  certain  specific  cases  I  regard  the  hours 
of  work  as  unreasonably  long.  I  will  direct 
that  they  be  shortened  except  in  cases  of  grave 
emergency." 

On  the  question  of  contractors'  commissaries, 
President  Green,  on  the  basis  of  reports  of  A.  F.  of 
L.  investigators,  declared  that  prices  for  commis- 
sary products  were  extortionately  high  and  that  em- 
ployes were  compelled  to  buy  from  the  commissaries 
or  lose  their  jobs. 

On  this  charge  Maj.  Gen.  Brown  reported: 
"In  some  cases  labor  is  compelled  to  purchase 

from  contractor's  commissary  as  a  condition  of 

employment.  ...  I  consider  it  improper  for 


jsippi  Flood  Control  Work 

contractors  to  dispose  of  subsistence  or  supplies 
in  the  commissaries  by  means  of  forced  sales 
to  labor,  and  will  direct  that  all  such  cases  be 
terminated  at  once." 

In  addition  to  these  general  charges.  President 
Green  submitted  specific  instances  of  low  wages, 
long  hours,  lack  of  proper  attention  to  injured  work- 
ers, unwarranted  dismissals,  fee  of  five  cents  per 
day  for  ice  water  in  warm  weather,  brutal  treatment 
of  employes  by  certain  specified  contractors,  and 
withholding  of  part  of  wages  due  presumably  to  the 
desire  of  contractors  to  tie  the  workers  to  their 
jobs. 

Maj.  Gen.  Brown  said  that  inspectors  were  at 
work  on  these  specific  charges  made  against  the 
contractors  and  that  a  report  on  them  would  be 
made  later. 

"Specific  action  will  be  taken,"  he  said,  "to 
correct  specific  cases  of  wrong-doing  whenever 
they  are  discovered.  I  have  ample  power  to 
do  this." 

In  his  general  comment  on  labor  conditions  on 
flood  control  work,  Maj.  Gen.  Brown  said  the  em- 
ployes are  "working  at  their  own  free  will"  and  are 
"under  no  compulsion  as  to  labor  or  place  of  living." 

This  statement  overlooks  the  compelling  effect  of 
economic  necessity. 

Threatened  suffering  through  near  starvation  is 
the  only  force  that  would  induce  men  to  work  for 
from  $1.25  to  $2  for  a  12-hour  day. 

When  starvation  or  similar  forms  of  suffering 
confront  the  workers  unless  they  toil  for  slave 
wages,  they  will  accept  wages  and  hours  dictated  by 
that  most  drastic  of  all  compulsions,  the  desire  to 
live. 


Depression  Can  Be  Ended  Within  Three  Months! 


^0  more  dramatic  or  concise  demand  has  been 
thrown  into  American  life  during  this  depres- 
sion than  this  newspaper's  two-plank  platform,  de- 
manding : 

1—  The  35-hour  week  EVERYWHERE,  and— 

2 —  Close  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Some  have  said,  "Do  not  close  the  Stock  Ex- 
change." Some  have  said,  "How  can  there  be  a  35- 
hour  week?" 

Answer:  The  35-hour  week  can  be  brought  into 
being  NOW  if  enough  power  is  put  behind  the  drive 
for  it.  AND  employment  for  a  million  men  can  be 
created  in  six  months,  if  enough  power  is  put  be- 
hind the  drive  for  it. 

In  the  World  War  the  impossible  became  the  pos- 
sible. We  are  in  a  WAR  against  economic  collapse. 
Nothing  less. 


If  the  leadership  of  the  Organized  Labor  move- 
ment is  accepted,  if  the  President,  Congress  and 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  unite  in 
agreement  that  on  April  1  the  35-hour  week  must 
go  into  effect  EVERYWHERE,  to  SAVE  THE  NA- 
TION, it  will  be  done— no  fear  of  it.  IT  WILL  BE 
DONE! 

Once  leadership  arrives  and  the  determination  is 
reached,  any  task  that  is  demonstrably  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  nation  CAN  BE  DONE! 

If  all  of  the  readers  of  this  newspaper  were  to 
start  today  to  talk  for  the  35-hour  week,  to  move 
all  of  the  circles  in  which  they  associate,  it  would 
be  possible  within  two  months  to  rivet  national 
attention  on  the  necessity  of  the  35-hour  week. 
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We  can  have  the  35-hour  week,  and  re-employ- 
ment for  millions,  but  not  by  sitting  around,  yap- 
ping and  worrying  over  it  and  cai-ping  about  details. 

*  *     *  * 

Now  the  Stock  Exchange.  It  is  objected  that  to 
close  that  outfit  would  create  more  unemployment. 
True,  and  that  must  not  be.  Let  there  be  a  30-day 
closing,  as  a  trial  period,  with  continued  employ- 
ment. 

Would  that  destroy  the  market  for  legitimate 
sales  of  values  in  stocks? 

The  brokers  would  remain.  THE  GAMBLING 
WOULD  STOP— the  feverish,  desperate  hunt  for 
the  bottom  of  the  tub  of  much  and  misery  that  is 
now  going  on  and  that  has  been  going  on  for 
months,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  operation  of 
market  pools  and  every  despicable  kind  of  market 
rigging  and  juggling. 

*  *     *  * 

Do  not  interfere  with  the  opportunity  to  buy  and 
sell,  but  close  the  so-called  Exchange,  where  those 
who  buy  because  they  want  to  own  are  in  a  trifling 
minority,  and  where  those  who  must  sell  to  get 
money  are  subjected  to  as  neat  a  trimming  as  was 
ever  meted  out  to  desperate  and  needy  persons. 

Nobody  suffered  for  want  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
when  it  was  closed  to  help  win  the  war  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.  Nobody  will  suffer  if  it 
is  closed  for  a  month  to  help  keep  life  in  democracy, 
for  which  the  world  isn't  much  safer  than  it  was. 

How?  By  Act  of  Congress,  preferably,  stipulating 
therein  NO  ADDED  UNEMPLOYMENT! 

*  *     *  * 

And  now  this  newspaper  forecasts:  Either  de- 
mocracy will  act  for  its  own  self-preservation  and 
democratic  methods  will  prove  themselves  suffi- 
cient, or  there  will  arise  in  the  United  States  a 
demand  for  dictatorship.  It  is  predicted  that  there 
is  to  be  another  year  of  today's  type  of  depression 
or  worse.  WHO  BELIEVES  THE  PEOPLE  WILL 
STAND  IDLY  BY  THROUGH  ANOTHER  SUCH 
TWELVE  MONTHS? 

And  now: 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  OF  ACTION  TO  RE- 
STORE PROSPERITY! 

 o  

THE  HUNGRY  SHIPWRECKED  SEAMAN 

Every  now  and  then,  a  silly  little  rhyme  will  ap- 
pear in  a  newspaper,  like  this  one  that  appeared 
some  years  ago  in  the  Dallas  News  and  which  I  now 
find  in  my  old  scrapbook: 

The  hungry  shipwrecked  seaman 

Did  not  gi-umble  at  his  fate; 
He  merely  took  a  calendar 
And  bit  him  off  a  date. 


Little  did  that  rhymster  know  what  he  had 
started.  Somebody  on  the  Johnstown  Democrat 
with  a  nose  for  news,  decided  to  look  further  into 
the  case  of  the  poor,  old  seaman  and  this  is  what  he 
scooped : 

A  single  date,  did  not,  of  course, 
His  stomach  greatly  cumber; 

Once  more  he  started  in  to  bite — 
This  time  a  larger  number. 

It  appears  that  the  tragic  news  found  its  way 
into  Milwaukee  where  the  star  reporter  of  the  Sen- 
tinel came  through  with. 

And  when  the  calendar  ran  out. 

He  did  not  heave  a  sigh, 
"Because,"  he  said,  "I  still  possess 

The  apple  of  my  eye." 

From  Milwaukee  the  news  flew  southward,  land- 
ing at  the  desk  of  the  cub  reporter  on  the  Louis- 
ville Post  who  obtained  more  information  fi'om  the 
wise  old  sailor: 

"Should  apple  dumplings,"  he  declared, 

E'er  get  beyond  my  reach, 
I  know  a  place  where  I  can  go 

And  find  a  little  peach." 

Continuing  southward  from  post  to  post,  the  news 
reached  the  Birmingham  Post.  Here  the  editor 
passed  it  properly  to  the  "Lovelorn"  columnist  who 
advised. 

And  if  that  little  peach  said  yes, 

So  loving  and  so  fair. 
We  venture  to  assume  that  they 

Would  shortly  be  a  pair. 

Rather  a  pun — almost  enough  to  finish  the  hard- 
iest kind  of  a  sailor.  But  evidently,  he  survived. 
For  up  in  St.  Louis,  the  city  where  beer  ran  freely 
at  the  time,  the  Times  offered  this  wise  bit  of 
advice : 

But  if  this  peach  should 

Throw  him  down 
And  leave  him  in  the  shade. 

Of  course  he  could 
Turn  right  around 

And  make  some  lemonade. 

Which  advice  may  be  wise,  but  lemonade — from 
St.  Louis! 

A  search  through  the  newspaper  files  failed  to 
disclose  what  finally  happened  to  the  poor  ship- 
wrecked seaman,  whereupon  Heavy  Stuff,  after  an 
exhaustive  investigation,  now  hears  that 

He  ate  and  drank,  as  he  was  told. 

(That  seaman  lived  in  clover). 
But  it  was  more  than  he  could  hold — 
He  died.   So  now  that's  over! 
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Uncle  Sam  Hounds  "Booties,"  as  Bank  Looters 

Go  Scot  Free 

Man  in  Street  Unable  to  Understand  Why  Federal  Government  Devotes  So 
Much  Energy  to  Little  Liquor  Sellers  While  Big 
"Public  Enemies"  Escape  Punishment 

By  JOSEPH  A.  WISE 


fj^O  the  man  on  the  street  in  Chicago  it  seems  that 
there  is  something  cock-eyed  and  screwy  with 
the   administration  of  the   Federal  law   in  this 
vicinity. 

One  day  Federal  Judge  Charles  E.  Woodward 
sells  the  entire  assets  of  the  defunct  brokerage 
house  of  H.  0.  Stone  &  Co.  for  $137,500.  Several 
thousand  creditors,  having  claims  aggregating  $14,- 
500,000,  will  get  nothing,  it  was  announced.  Noth- 
ing was  said  in  reference  to  prosecution,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  lurid  and  sensational  career  of  the 
wrecked  firm  involved  the  sale  of  $30,000,000  in 
bonds  later  found  to  be  of  little  or  no  value.. 

The  following  evening  a  band  of  husky  Federal 
agents  swooped  down  on  a  night  club  and  pinched 
Texas  Guinan  and  her  "little  girls"  when  two  quarts 
of  bourbon  were  found  on  the  premises.  Furnish- 
ings alleged  to  be  worth  $85,000  were  destroyed  or 
carted  off,  it  is  said. 

It  is  current  gossip  along  the  Chicago  Rialto  and 
among  local  politicians  that  La  Guinan  was  raided 
because  she  had  been  wisecracking  against  Presi- 
dent Hoover  in  her  radio  broadcasts. 

Bank  Looters  Still  at  Large 

Boss  bankers  of  La  Salle  Street  hired  armored 
trucks  and  hundreds  of  armed  men  to  aid  in  loot- 
ing neighborhood  banks  of  millions  upon  millions 
of  dollars  in  cash  and  securities  last  June.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  honest,  hard-working,  thrifty 
citizens  were  plunged  into  poverty  through  these 
high-handed  operations.  The  culprits  are  still  at 
large. 

The  average  man  or  woman  in  this  town  finds  it 
hard  to  understand  why  it  is  no  crime  for  the 
wolves  of  La  Salle  Street  to  rob  a  million  citizens  of 
their  hard-earned  savings,  and  yet  is  a  terrible 
crime,  to  be  avenged  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the 
law,  when  Tex  Guinan  and  her  gang  manufacture  a 
little  synthetic  joy  to  cheer  up  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago whom  the  international  bankers  (and  not  Tex) 
have  played  for  suckers. 

The  man  on  the  street  is  of  the  opinion  that  Uncle 
Sam  and  the  State  of  Illinois  could  with  great  profit 
join  i;i  emptying  the  prisons  of  Volstead  law  vio- 
lators and  fill  the  vacated  cells  with  La  Salle  Street 
bankers  and  brokers.    A  bootlegger  is  a  white- 


winged  angel  of  virtue  in  comparison  with  a  bank 
looter. 

Closing  Follows  Opening 

An  international  trade  union  officer  tells  of  an 
interesting  happening  in  his  home  neighborhood  in 
this  city. 

Officers  of  three  little  banks  thought  it  would  be 
a  great  idea  to  pool  their  resources  and  have  one 
big  bank.  This  was  done.  There  was  a  grand  open- 
ing, with  flowers  and  music  and  much  good  fellow- 
ship on  a  Saturday  night  and  a  grand  closing  on 
Monday  morning.  This  new  arrangement  did  not 
suit  the  "big  shots"  of  La  Salle  Street,  and  the 
wrecking  crew  was  put  on  the  job. 

A  big,  powerful  banker  can  stick  up  a  httle 
banker  and  rob  him  of  all  he  has  and  get  away  with 
it.  Federal  agents,  working  in  conjunction  with 
Illinois  police  officers,  can  and  do  violate  the  sanc- 
tity of  a  home,  under  authority  of  the  search  and 
seizure  law  of  this  State,  upon  the  mere  suspicion 
that  there  is  a  bottle  of  hooch  on  the  premises. 

"Public  Enemies"  High  Up 

In  the  face  of  this  paradoxical  condition  of  law 
enforcement,  there  is  much  hypocritical  wonder- 
ment in  high  places  over  disrespect  for  the  law  and 
the  courts. 

The  most  dangerous  "public  enemies"  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  underworld.  The  "public  enemies" 
high  in  the  financial  and  industrial  world  are  very 
largely  responsible  for  the  heavy  flow  of  recruits 
to  the  underworld. 

 0  

STAY  AWAY  NOTICE 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  work  and  the  men  are 
all  loafing  around  here  will  floating  members  please 
keep  away  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  vicinity. 
Per  request  of  Local  Union  No.  359. 

 o  

Local  Union  No.  344  is  requesting  traveling 
brothers  to  stay  away  until  their  present  agree- 
ment has  been  renewed. 

 0  

It  is  just  as  easy  to  mention  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 
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FIRE'S  FIRST  FOE 


pOSSIBLY  the  first  advocate  of  fire  prevention  in 
the  United  States  was  Benjamin  FrankUn.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Federation  of  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Companies,  a  national  organization  which  numbers 
among  its  members  the  first  fire  insurance  company 
in  America — organized  by  Franklin — and  which  is 
sponsoring  a  movement  for  the  national  recognition 
of  Franklin's  birthday,  January  17;  Franklin  not 
only  founded  the  first  fire  insurance  company  in 
America,  but  was  the  first  to  really  organize  the 
colonists  against  fire  by  teaching  them  methods  of 
preventing  conflagrations  in  their  homes. 

Franklin's  most  notable  contribution  to  fire  pre- 
vention is  the  lightning  rod,  which  is  perhaps  still 


the  best  invention  of  its  kind.  He  also  invented  a 
safety  stove;  developed  a  contrivance  by  means  of 
which  smoke  and  sparks  were  consumed  by  the  fire 
itself;  eliminated  smoky  chimneys;  and  published 
many  articles  on  fireproof  house  construction,  advo- 
cating the  covering  of  all  wooden  parts  with  plaster. 

In  1736  he  organized  the  first  mutual  aid  fire 
fighting  company,  which  was  composed  of  a  group 
of  men  pledged  to  fight  any  fire  which  should  occur 
in  any  member's  home,  or  any  fire  which  would  en- 
danger a  member's  house.  This  was  called  the 
Union  Fire  Company,  and  existed  until  many  years 
after  Franklin's  death.  For  a  long  period  it  was 
the  only  means  of  fighting  fires  in  America. 


John  Haley ---One  of  Millions 


JT'S  in  the  lowlands.   That  means  that  you  follow 

the  main  highway  about  30  miles  north,  from 
Shreveport,  La.,  turn  off  at  the  general  supply  store, 
follow  the  path  that  leads  to  the  gin  and  leave  the 
rolling  hills  behind. 

The  road  has  been  cut  by  wagon  wheels,  baked 
hard  in  some  spots  by  the  sun  and  made  mushy  in 
others  by  the  rain.  It  separates  Johnson  slough,  a 
stagnant  stream,  from  the  cotton  fields  and  the 
humble — more  accurately,  destitute— hut  where  the 
Haleys  reside.  It's  noon.  The  widow  Haley  is  fix- 
ing sweet  potatoes,  greens  and  corn  bread  for  her 
son,  his  wife,  who  is  on  her  way  from  the  field,  and 
11  children.  A  six-months-old  baby  sleeps  on  a 
dirty  mattress.  Its  sister,  four  and  a  curly-haired, 
sits  among  the  ashes  in  a  fireplace  where  some  of 
the  last  wood  has  been  burning. 

It's  the  first  chilly  morning  of  autumn.  Reaching 
across  the  bare  floor,  her  tiny  hands  find  a  pair  of 
shoes  without  soles.  "These  are  mine,"  she  says,  as 
if  these  scraps  of  leather  were  the  only  things  she 
could  call  her  own,  play  toys  perhaps. 

The  widow  Haley's  son,  John,  has  wom  a  pair  of 
overalls  until  they  look  more  like  a  crude  patch- 
work quilt  than  working  clothes.  He  has  been  work- 
ing. And,  lastly,  he  sadly  admits,  his  children  have 
been  working,  at  the  only  work  they  know — picking 
cotton  until  the  bolls  make  a  white  mass,  until  the 
mass  becomes  pounds  and  the  pounds  are  enough  to 
be  bundled  in  sacks,  thrown  on  wagons  and  sent  to 
the  gin,  to  the  railroad  and  cities  that  he  far  beyond 
the  field. 

•1  always  thought  I  could  give  them  an  educa- 
tion," John  Haley  says,  "but  the  price  of  cotton- 
well,  it's  just  too  low  to  make  enough  to  eat."  He's 


unshaven,  tired,  dirty  and  hungry,  but  not  by  any 
means  jesigned.  His  children,  ranging  in  age  from 
6  to  16  years,  should  be,  he  feels,  in  the  fine  new 
school  building  only  a  few  miles  away.  As  it  is,  he 
explains,  they  are  in  the  field  earning  from  10  to  20 
cents  a  day.    "It  helps  a  little,"  he  declares. 

"With  the  ginners  paying  35  cents  for  every  100 
pounds,  the  children  can't  make  much,  but  they  get 
something  to  eat  that  way." 

The  wind  beats  hard  against  the  thin  paper  cover- 
ing cracks  in  the  wall.  The  picture  of  a  girl  smil- 
ing in  her  youthful  prime  and  secure  in  a  fine  fur 
coat  looked  down  ironically  from  one  of  the  few 
panes  left  in  a  window.  She  had  been  unwittingly 
thrust  into  these  surroundings  by  someone  careless 
with  a  magazine  cover. 

Glancing  from  those  pleading  faces  through  the 
front  door,  open  just  enough  to  admit  a  broad  beam 
of  sunlight,  a  yard  dotted  by  purple,  yellow  and  car- 
mine zinnias  was  set  against  the  unbroken  white- 
ness of  cotton  bolls.  There  were  no  chickens,  horses, 
cows  or  other  animals  customarily  associated  with 
a  rural  scene.  A  few  stalks  of  sugar  cane  were  lost 
in  the  cotton. 

Once  the  Haleys  had  a  horse  team  of  which  they 
were  very  proud.  But  Robert  Haley  died  last  win- 
ter and  his  widow  sold  the  team  to  pay  his  funeral 
expenses.  The  Haley  home  was  like  many  others 
in  the  lowlands. 

And  tender  hands  picked  cotton  while  teachers  at 
the  fine  new  school  marked  pupils  absent. 


I  told  the  wife  I  was  very  fond  of  thick  noodle 
soup  so  she  made  the  noodles  about  an  inch  thick. 
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Am  I  a  Booster  or  a  Buster? 


^T  a  recent  meeting  the  editor  was  handed  an 
article  entitled  "Am  I  a  Booster  or  a  Buster?" 
The  article  was  typewritten  and  we  do  not  know 
what  author  or  what  publication  to  credit,  but  it  is 
so  much  to  the  point  that  we  hasten  to  print  it. 

1.  Don't  attend  the  meetings. 

2.  If  you  do  attend,  wear  a  disgusted  look.  It 
helps  to  inspire  the  chairman.  Always  come  late 
and  disturb  the  meeting  in  finding  a  seat.  Follow 
this  by  asking  the  chairman  a  question  which  will 
compel  him  to  explain  to  you  what  was  done  before 
you  arrived.  When  the  chairman  finishes  his  ex- 
planation, ask  him  a  snappy,  fault-finding  question. 
If  he  answers  you,  pull  a  "wise-crack"  on  him  and 
sit  down  with  a  melancholy  look  of  distress  on  your 
face. 

3.  Never  accept  an  office  or  committee  appoint- 
ment. It  is  easier  to  criticise  than  to  do  things. 
Give  a  clever  excuse  like:  "I  am  too  busy;"  "My 
health  is  not  good;"  "I  am  getting  older  and  must 
stay  at  home  nights." 

4.  If  your  excuses  are  not  accepted  and  you  are 
appointed  on  a  committee,  immediately  get  sore 
and  condemn  everything  that  is  suggested.  Kick 
like  heck  if  they  don't  hold  committee  meetings. 
Don't  attend  them  if  they  do.  By  this  conduct  you 
will  insure  the  success  of  the  proposition  under  con- 
sideration. 

5.  When  the  chairman  is  answering  questions 
or  explaining  the  effect  of  a  motion  before  a  meet- 
ing, pay  no  attention  to  him.  Hold  a  meeting  of 
your  own  with  the  men  sitting  near  you;  talk  loud 
and  you  can  then  vote  intelligently  on  the  proposi- 
tion. Don't  forget  to  vote  with  and  support  the 
member  who  makes  the  most  noises  in  the  meeting ; 
he's  always  right. 

6.  Criticise  every  motion  that  is  made,  but  never 
offer  an  amendment,  and  after  the  meeting  is  over, 
tell  everyone  how  things  ought  to  be  done. 

7.  When  the  other  members  roll  up  their  sleeves 
and  unselfishly  undertake  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  association,  howl  loudly  that  the  association 
is  being  run  by  "a  gang,  or  clique. 

8.  Don't  pay  your  dues  unless  a  special  com- 
mittee is  sent  to  wait  on  you;  in  the  meantime  let 
them  run  the  association  on  enthusiasm. 

9.  Don't  bother  about  getting  new  members,  and 
if  you  meet  any  non-members  of  the  association  tell 
them  that  the  association  is  not  doing  anything  and 
that  there  is  no  co-operation,  but  never  co-operate 
with  anyone  yourself. 


10.  When  an  affair  is  given,  tell  everyone  that 
money  is  being  wasted  on  blow-outs,  which  make  a 
big  noise  and  accomplish  nothing. 

11.  If  an  affair  is  not  given,  say  that  the  asso- 
ciation is  dead  from  the  neck  up  and  needs  a  can 
tied  to  it. 

12.  At  election  time,  induce  your  only  friend, 
who  doesn't  want  the  job,  to  run  for  office,  and  if 
he  is  elected,  use  your  hammer  and  pound  him  to 
a  frazzle.  This  will  help  a  lot.  Lasting  friendships 
are  cemented  in  this  way  and  you've  won  your  point. 

13.  Get  all  the  association  gives,  but  don't  give 
it  anything  in  return. 

14.  Make  it  a  rule  to  roast  the  officers  at  every 
opportunity.  Keep  the  hammer  working.  If  they 
happen  to  make  good  at  the  end  of  the  year,  tell 
them  how  much  better  the  new  officers  will  be. 

WHAT  YOU  CAN  AND  WHAT  YOU  CAN'T 
You  cannot  cure  hams  with  a  hammer. 
You  can't  weigh  a  gram  with  a  grammar. 

Mend  sock  with  a  socket. 

Build  docks  with  a  docket, 
Nor  gather  up  clams  with  a  clamour. 

You  can't  pick  locks  with  a  pickle. 
You  can't  cure  the  sick  with  a  sickle. 

Pluck  figs  from  a  figment. 

Drive  pigs  with  a  pigment, 
Nor  make  your  watch  tick  with  a  tickle. 

You  can't  make  a  mate  of  your  mater. 
You  can't  get  a  crate  from  a  crater. 

Catch  moles  with  a  molar. 

Bake  rolls  with  a  roller. 
But  you  can  get  a  wait  from  a  waiter. 

You  cannot  raise  crops  with  a  cropper, 

You  can't  shave  your  chops  with  a  chopper, 

Break  nags  with  a  nagger, 

Shoot  stags  with  a  stagger. 
Nor  pop  to  a  girl  with  a  popper. 

You  can't  grow  your  beeves  from  the  beaver. 
You  can't  catch  the  heaves  from  a  heaver. 

Get  grains  from  a  grainer. 

Draw  strains  from  a  strainer. 
Nor  cleave  to  your  wife  with  a  cleaver. 

A  bat  can't  be  made  out  of  batter. 
A  flat's  not  a  thing  that  can  flatter, 

A  pond  does  not  ponder, 

A  wand  will  not  wander. 
And  so  that's  the  end  of  our  patter. 
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SAFE  METHODS 

By  VERNON  J.  GULP 


J^NOWING  from  experience  that  the  average 
lather  has  a  few  leisure  hours  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  the  writer  believes  that  many  men  work- 
ing at  our  trade  might  be  interested  in  a  subject 
which  is,  I  am  sure,  too  often  neglected  during  the 
course  of  our  work. 

The  subject  referred  to  is  Safety. 

Almost  each  interview  with  the  workmen  of 
various  trades  in  the  construction  line  produces  at 
least  one  person  who  doubts  the  advisability  of  tak- 
ing proper  precautions  in  scaffold  building  espe- 
cially, and  other  safe  methods  in  general.  My  con- 
tact with  persons  of  that  viewpoint  is  daily  and  it 
is  not  an  easy  job  to  sell  them  the  idea  that  Safety 
Pays  Until  that  person  is  seriously  injured  and 
Then  he  proceeds  to  blame  every  person  on  the  job, 
excepting  himself,  for  their  careless  conduct  or 
methods,  which  may  or  may  not  have  contributed 
to  the  accident. 

I  could  cite  various  incidents  that  would  verify 
that  statement,  all  of  which  might  prove  interesting 
to  the  average  lather,  but  which  unfortunately 
would  consume  more  time  and  space  in  this  publica- 
tion than  would  be  reasonably  possible. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  know  that  important 
supporting  beams  in  buildings  and  structures,  as 
well  as  elevator  cables,  hoisting  cables  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  every  article  manufactured  for 
purposes  where  strain  or  weight  is  involved,  is  ap- 
plied and  used  with  a  certain  factor  of  safety  which 
generally  varies  from  four  to  one  (4  to  1)  to  eight 
to  one  (8  to  1)  which  in  plain  language  means  that 
the  engineer  designing  those  products  or  building 
parts  in  this  instance  designs  them  with  the  idea 
of  the  part  being  able  to  withstand  four  to  eight 
times  the  weight  imposed  upon  it. 

Therefore,  why  should  not  the  lather  use  the 
same  safety  precautions  and  the  same  degree  of 
judgment  used  by  structural  and  mechanical  en- 
gineers. It  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  remember  a 
few  simple  rules  which  may  eventually  save  your- 
self and  persons  dependent  upon  you  from  unneces- 
sary sorrow  or  expense. 

The  first  rule,  which  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
important  in  connection  with  the  lather's  work,  is 
that  of  properly  placing  scaffold  plank.  Scaffold 
plank  should  not  be  spanned  in  feet  more  than  the 
width  of  the  plank  in  inches,  assuming  that  the 
thickness  of  the  plank  is  two  (2)  inches.  In  other 
words,  a  plank  six  (6)  inches  wide  should  not  be 
jilaced  on  supports  more  than  six  (6)  feet  apart. 


and  so  on,  up  to  ten  (10)  and  twelve  (12)  inch 
plank,  which  should  not  be  spanned  more  than  ten 
(10)  and  twelve  (12)  feet  and  then  the  best  policy 
would  be  to  span  no  plank  more  than  ten  (10)  feet 
unless  it  is  more  than  two  (2)  inches  thick. 

The  second  rule  to  remember  is  that  the  average 
new  plank,  two  (2)  inches  thick,  will  only  hold 
safely  a  concentrated  load  (person  standing  still 
on  same)  of  about  two  hundred  (200)  pounds 
if  the  plank  is  spanned  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

You  will  notice  that  I  have  used  the  words  "aver- 
age plank"  which  in  this  case  refers  specifically  to 
material  of  Oregon  Pine  or  Douglass  Fir.  The  grade 
or  kind  of  lumber  might  vary  in  different  localities, 
but  the  idea  is  pretty  much  the  same  and  the  aver- 
age lather  should  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  his  plank  is  stronger  or  weaker  than  the  pine 
plank  mentioned. 

You  will  also  notice  that  I  have  used  words  "new 
plank."  This  for  the  reason  that  many  plank  used 
by  the  lather  is  furnished  by  the  plasterer.  This 
would  mean  that  the  plank  has  been  water  soaked 
and  possibly  subjected  to  other  abuse  which  might 
weaken  the  structure  of  the  plank.  However,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  same  plank  has  been  purchased 
for  the  sole  pui-pose  of  being  used  for  scaffolding 
and  in  addition  to  that  has  possibly  been  tried  and 
found  satisfactory.  In  any  event  watch  and  inspect 
them  closely. 

Referring  again  to  new  plank,  be  sure  to  see  that 
the  knots  in  same  are  not  over  one-fourth  in  diam- 
eter of  the  width  of  the  plank  and  not  too  many  in 
number.  In  the  event  you  are  doubtful  as  to  the 
strength  of  that  plank  discard  it  or  reduce  the  size 
of  the  span  you  were  planning  to  use. 

In  conclusion  it  is  possible  that  these  reminders 
might  prevent  an  injury  to  some  lather  in  our  or- 
ganization. If  so,  the  time  spent  in  preparing  this 
article  will  have  been  many  times  repaid. 

 0  

DUES  BOOKS  LOST 

42    T.  R.  Donnelly  35473 

74    C.  F.  Rapp  8016 

74    W.  McLean  12188 
308    E.  Strauss  17306 
308    V.  J.  Rao  34396 

 0  

/{  is  just  as  easy  to  mention  our  advertiser* 
token  buying. 
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HOUSES  OF  TORTURE 


^HE  prison  riots  of  a  few  months  ago  were  a  dis- 
grace and  a  challenge  to  our  prison  system  in  the 
United  States.  Many  righteous  people  were  very 
much  aroused  at  the  outrageous  conditions  exist- 
ing in  many  of  the  penal  institutions.  But  as  usual 
the  "flare-up"  died  down  and  the  prisons  and  their 
pitiful  inmates  were  forgotten. 

Now,  the  country's  attention  is  called  in  a  report 
by  the  Wickersham  Law  Enforcement  Committee 
to  the  inhuman  treatment  accorded  minors  in  many 
of  our  houses  of  torture.  From  this  report  it  seems 
we  have  advanced  but  very  little  from  the  days  of 
the  prison  ships,  stocks,  the  rack  and  other  forms 
of  human  torture. 

The  Washington  state  institutions  seem  to  have 
the  most  heartless  management.  "The  drill  crew" 
is  one  form  of  punishment  practiced  in  them. 
"Those  placed  on  the  drill  crew  are  required  to  keep 
moving  constantly  in  the  yard,"  the  report  says. 
"They  are  fed  in  the  dining  room  twice  a  day  a 
slice  of  bread,  a  tablespoon  of  potatoes  and  water." 

In  regard  to  some  of  the  southern  and  south- 
western penal  institutions,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
"some  jails  .  .  .  are  unfit;  tiers  of  cells  are  in 
partial  darkness.  The  general  supervision  of  in- 
mates is  in  the  hands  of  trusties. 

"Prisoners  are  in  total  darkness,  with  no  oppor- 
tunity for  exercise,  with  space  hardly  sufficient  to 


move.  Meals  are  eaten  in  cells.  These  jails  pre- 
sent a  situation  of  filth  and  misery  impossible  to 
convey." 

The  Idaho  Industrial  Training  School,  which,  by 
the  way,  was  the  only  place  mentioned  in  the  re- 
port where  these  inhuman  practices  are  not  re- 
sorted to,  reported  a  boy  arriving  from  another 
prison  who  had  to  be  given  medical  treatment  for  a 
leg  sore  which  resulted  from  iron  shackles  and 
having  his  foot  confined  in  an  Oregon  boot. 

No  one  contends  that  those  who  violate  the  law 
should  be  accorded  every  luxury  and  permitted  to 
live  lives  of  ease  and  comfort  in  prison.  This  would 
only  be  an  inducement  to  commit  crime  in  order  to 
get  away  from  some  of  the  damnable  conditions  in 
the  city  slums  and  those  reported  in  certain  mining 
localities.  But  no  one  with  a  spark  of  feeling  will 
agree  that  these  young  people,  many  of  whom 
could  become  useful  citizens,  should  be  treated  as  if 
they  were  old,  hardened  criminals  being  punished 
by  a  despotic  monarch. 

The  greater  number  of  these  young  delinquents, 
if  given  their  liberty,  would  shine  by  comparison 
with  the  seasoned  gangsters,  racketeers  and  boot- 
leggers who  are  free  today  through  the  conniving 
of  crooked  politicians,  shyster  lawyers  and  easy- 
going police  officers.  For  the  slogan  of  the  under- 
world has  long  been  "Only  saps  take  the  raps." 


Progress  of  the  Machine 


gPEAKING  of  the  progress  of  the  machine,  Stuart 
Chase,  writing  in  Vanity  Fair,  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  1902  American  Industry  em- 
ployed 3,000,000  horsepower  and  by  1930  there  was 
30,000,000.  This  indicates,  he  says,  the  rate  at 
which  the  machine  is  marching.  Standard  gauges 
in  actual  use  are  now  accurate  to  three-millionths 
of  an  inch.  This  shows  the  fineness  to  which  it 
works. 

The  first  power  lathe,  built  in  1800,  could  be 
lifted  up  and  carried  around  by  a  man,  Mr.  Chase 
points  out.  The  largest  boring  mill  in  the  United 
States  can  now  gnaw  a  hole  60  feet  in  diameter 
through  solid  steel.  This  shows  the  size  to  which 
it  grows.  Hydraulic  presses  that  will  flatten  a  mass 
of  steel  into  a  thin  plate  may  be  regulated  that  the 
moving  parts  may  come  to  rest  against  an  eggshell 
without  cracking  it. 

Increasingly  machines  are  run  by  electric  motors 
rather  than  a  tangle  of  belts.  Since  1919  steam 
engines  in  factories  have  declined.    In  their  place 


has  come  electric  power  crackling  from  central  sta- 
tions. The  power  runs  the  motors;  the  motors  run 
the  looms  and  lathes.  In  1899,  only  5  per  cent  of 
machines  were  driven  by  motors;  in  1919,  55  per 
cent;  in  1927,  78  per  cent. 

"In  a  few  more  years  at  this  rate  the  factory  pet 
steam  engine  will  be  as  extinct  as  the  dinosaur," 
writes  Mr.  Chase.  "Nor  need  we  weep.  All  this 
makes  for  a  more  mobile  and  adjustable  industrial 
system.  It  enables  factories  to  move  away  from 
cities  and  settle  in  the  country — power  coming  over 
the  hills  in  great  transmission  lines.  It  makes  for 
less  noise,  confusion  and  accidents. 

"One  of  the  outstanding  promises  of  management 
is  the  furthering  of  the  decentralization  movement 
and  the  placing  of  a  depth  bomb  under  Megalopolis." 

 o  

Abraham  Lincoln  was  as  just  and  generous  to  the 
rich  and  well-bom  as  to  the  poor  and  humble — a 
thing  rare  among  politicians. — ^John  Hay. 
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NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS 

Section  102  of  the  International  constitution 
obliges  all  locals  with  a  membership  of  twenty  or 
more  to  bond  the  financial  officer.  If  the  local 
finances  are  handled  by  more  than  one  officer,  such 
as  financial  secretary,  treasurer  or  business  agent, 
it  is  advisable  to  bond  each  office  separately,  thus 
insuring  protection  for  the  funds  at  all  times. 

The  interest  of  the  members  in  guarding  the  local 
treasury  should  not  end  with  procuring  a  bond  for 
the  financial  officers.  They  ought  also  to  provide 
for  the  enforcement  of  Section  97  which  authorizes 
the  local  president  to  make  suitable  provision  for  a 
semi-annual  audit  of  the  books. 

If  an  examination  of  the  books  is  made  every 
months  and  the  financial  report  is  read  to  the 


members  after  the  audit  is  completed,  they  will  be 
in  a  position  to  conduct  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
local  more  intelligently. 

In  case  that  errors  have  occurred  it  is  easier  for 
the  secretary  to  correct  them  if  only  a  short  period 
of  time  has  elapsed  than  if  they  had  been  permitted 
to  stay  on  the  books  for  years.  If  there  should 
happen  to  be  a  shortage  in  the  funds,  it  will  take 
less  time  for  the  bonding  company  to  check  the 
local  books  if  the  transactions  of  only  six  months 
are  involved  in  the  claim. 

Locals  whose  officers  are  at  present  under  bond 
will  receive  individual  notices  in  reference  to  the 
expiration  of  the  bonds  on  April  15. 

Due  to  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  bonding  com- 
pany, renewals  and  new  bonds  will  be  accepted  for 
a  period  of  six  months  only,  ending  October  15,  On 
that  date  they  can  again  be  renewed  for  one  year, 
the  same  as  in  the  past. 

Following  are  the  premium  rates  for  the  six 


months : 

$  500.00  bond  -  $  1.50 

1,000.00  bond   2.75 

1,500.00  bond    4.00 

2,000.00  bond   5.25 

2,500.00  bond   6.50 

3,000.00  bond   7.75 

5,000.00  bond    12.75 


 o  

CALIFORNIA  WOMEN  LEAD  THE  WAY 

The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  to  the  Golden  Gate  Dis- 
trict Council  of  Lathers  was  organized  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Januaiy  3,  1931.  A  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  was  adopted  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
elected.  The  Auxiliary  meets  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  each  month  at  whatever  place  the  District  Coun- 
cil meets.  Those  eligible  for  membership  are  the 
wives,  mothers,  daughters  and  sweethearts  of  Lath- 
ers. Our  object  and  aim  is  to  promote  good  fellow- 
ship and  understanding  among  our  members,  to  as- 
sist those  in  need  of  aid  by  financial  as  well  as  moral 
support,  and  to  further  the  cause  of  the  Union 
Label. 

There  were  two  ladies,  Mrs.  Harry  Fox  and  Mrs. 
Clarence  Manning,  both  wives  of  lathers,  of  whom 
we  can  say  are  the  real  pioneers.  These  two  women 
gathered  a  small  group  and  were  holding  meetings, 
but  needed  just  a  little  help  and  encouragement  to 
go  ahead  with  their  plans  of  organization.  Brother 
J.  0.  Dahl  gave  them  the  encouragement  needed 
and  through  his  help  the  Auxiliary  came  into  be- 
ing. We  give  due  credit  and  appreciation  to 
Brother  Dahl  for  his  untiring  efforts  on  our  behalf. 

Throughout  the  year  the  Auxiliary  contributed 
clothing   and   scrap-books   to   several  Children's 
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Homes,  but  as  we  came  to  the  realization  that  these 
institutions  were  supported  by  many  such  organiza- 
tions as  ours,  it  was  decided  to  confine  our  giving 
entirely  to  our  own  craft.  All  of  the  members 
agreed  that  with  the  ten  Locals  affiliated  with  the 
Golden  Gate  District  Council  of  Lathers  we  would 
have  a  large  field  to  work  from.  We  have  been  able 
to  give  financial  assistance  to  a  number  of  families 
throughout  the  District,  not  as  charity  given,  but 
as  something  to  tide  them  over  until  better  times. 

As  the  Christmas  Season  approached  many  plans 
were  discussed  as  to  how  we  could  do  our  part  to 
bring  a  bit  of  Yule-tide  cheer.  What  better  plan 
could  be  devised,  we  thought,  than  to  present  our 
owTi  Lathers'  children  with  gifts.  To  finance  this 
plan  several  Card  Parties  were  given  by  different 
members  of  the  Auxiliary  and  the  proceeds  turned 
over  to  the  Christmas  Fund.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  children,  from  one  to  ten  years  of  age, 
throughout  the  ten  Locals  of  the  District  Council, 
were  given  toys  and  stockings.  Without  the  assist- 
ance and  co-operation  of  our  own  members  as  well 
as  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Council  we  could 
not  have  put  this  over  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
did. 

We  have  been  receiving  many  letters  telling  us 
that  but  for  the  Auxiliary  many  of  the  children  to 
whom  we  had  given  would  have  been  passed  up  by 
Santy  this  year  due  to  sickness  and  unemployment. 
In  reading  over  these  letters,  we  feel  that  we  have 
truly  accomplished  what  we  set  out  to  do,  namely, 
bring  a  bit  of  Christmas  cheer  to  some  childish 
heart. 

This  article  has  been  written  with  the  thought 
in  mind  that  it  may  prove  an  incentive  to  the  many 
women  reading  it  to  form  an  Auxiliary  to  their 
Local. 

 0  

Lincoln's  noble  sentiment  of  charity  for  all  and 
malice  toward  none  was  not  a  specific  for  the  Civil 
War,  but  is  a  living  principle  of  action. — Elihu  Root. 

 0  

1,083  NEWSPAPERS  EDITORIALLY  FAVOR 
OLD  AGE  PENSIONS 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  is  enthusiastically  in  favor 
of  old  age  pension  legislation  according  to  a  nation- 
wide survey  of  editorial  opinion  conducted  by  the 
research  department  of  the  American  Association 
for  Old  Age  Security,  whose  results  are  summar- 
ized in  the  December  issue  of  the  association's  pub- 
lication, the  Old  Age  Security  Herald,  just  out. 

Of  1,345  newspapers  taking  sides  on  old  age 
security,  1,033  papers,  or  77  per  cent,  published 
2,086  editorials  urging  the  enactment  of  pension 


laws.  Only  312  newspapers  declared  against  the 
proposal  in  587  editorials.  In  43  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  heavy  press  majorities  supported 
the  proposal  which  has  already  been  written  on  the 
statute  books  of  seventeen  states. 

"Of  recent  months,  the  proportion  of  nevi^spapers 
committed  to  pensions  has  continually  increased," 
the  research  department  reported.  "Throughout 
the  country  editorial  opinion  reveals  that  old  age 
security  is  rapidly  becoming  the  one  solution  for  the 
problem  of  the  dependent  aged  on  which  a  practical 
unanimity  of  opinion  has  been  reached  by  the 
American  people. 

"In  every  state,  with  the  unenviable  exception  of 
socially-backward  Indiana  and  four  other  states 
where  only  two  or  three  editorials  were  published, 
the  survey  disclosed  an  impressive  majority  in 
favor  of  pension  legislation.  Old  age  security  pro- 
posals received  the  hearty  support  of  the  largest 
and  most  influential  newspapers  in  every  important 
community  from  coast  to  coast.  Nationally  famous 
dailies  are  almost  invariably  aligned  with  the  pro- 
gressive forces  seeking  the  enactment  of  measures 
for  the  dignified  care  of  the  aged  poor  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  poorhouse." 

The  survey  covered  editorial  expressions  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  More  than  1,500  newspapers 
and  3,244  editorials  were  examined,  of  which  only  a 
small  proportion  were  noncommittal.  Only  20  per 
cent  of  the  papers,  and  18  per  cent  of  the  editorials, 
were  found  definitely  aligned  against  old  age 
security. 

"The  enlightened  eastern  states  particularly  re- 
vealed an  editorial  front  of  almost  unbroken  unan- 
imity in  favor  of  pensions. 

"New  York  is  an  outstanding  example  of  a  state 
which  has  been  won  over,  almost  completely,  to 
dignified  support  for  the  indigent  aged.  More  than 
400  editorials,  printed  in  136  different  newspapers 
throughout  the  state,  were  outspoken  in  advocacy 
of  old  age  security.  Only  52  editorials,  in  27  news- 
papers, were  opposed.  Among  the  favorable  group 
were  found  the  most  influential  dailies  of  the  Em- 
pire State:  The  New  York  Times,  the  New  York 
World,  the  New  York  World-Telegram,  the  New 
York  American,  the  New  York  Evening  Journal,  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  the  Albany  Times-Union,  the  Buff- 
alo News,  and  the  Syracuse  Post  Standard." 

 0  

An  Equal  Gamble 

Father:  "How  do  I  know  you're  not  marrying 
my  daughter  for  money?" 

Suitor:  "I'm  taking  a  chance,  too.  How  do  I 
know  your  bank  won't  go  broke  ?" 
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LET  US  HAVE  CO-OPERATION 

While  organized  labor  seeks  peace,  conference, 
negotiation,  co-operation  and  ultimate  happiness  in 
the  greatest  measure,  a  great  many  employers  are 
doing  their  best  to  make  of  themselves  enemies  who 
must  be  fought! 

These  employers — and  their  financial  backers  who 
in  many  cases  give  their  orders  to  the  employers — 
follow  each  other  with  demands  that  wages  be  re- 
duced. 

Some  are  so  foolish  as  to  say  that  reducing  wages 
will  restore  prosperity. 

Organized  labor  must  resist  wage  reductions.  It 
has  no  choice. 

Largely  this  depression,  as  far  as  America  is  con- 
cerned, was  caused  because  there  was  too  much  loot 
and  too  little  wages. 

The  wage-cutters,  then,  would  cure  by  giving 
more  of  the  medicine  that  made  us  sick. 

What  sublime  idiocy!  What  putty-brained  ruin- 
ation! 

Employers  and  financiers  have  by  no  means 
demonstrated  the  kind  of  wisdom  that  would  en- 
title them  to  say  what  is  to  be  done. 

Let  them  instead  say  to  labor,  "Let  us  work  to- 
gether to  find  a  solution  for  the  day's  troubles." 

Then  the  nation  would  get  somewhere. 

But  the  employer  who  stands  up  like  a  stuffed 
shiit  surmounted  by  a  carbuncle,  yapping,  "wages 
must  be  cut,"  is  making  enemies — he  is  drawing 
battle  lines.  He  is  the  fool  in  today's  astounding 
drama.   And  back  of  him  stands  the  knave. 

Let  us  have  consultation  and  co-operation — not 
battle — for  America's  sake! 

 o  

PLASTERERS  SEND  BEER  RESOLUTION  TO 
HOOVER 

Announcement  that  a  resolution  asking  for  re- 
peal of  the  18th  amendment  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Operative  Plasterers'  and  Cement  Finishers'  In- 
ternational Association,  Local  No.  93,  was  made 
Saturday  by  George  Doyle,  author  of  the  resolution. 

The  resolution,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  asked  for  repeal,  claiming  that  the  law 
has  been  a  menace  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
American  people  and  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the 
laboring  classes;  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
want  beer  and  wine  to  be  legalized;  and  that  the 
amendment  has  made  us  the  laughing  stock  of 
European  countries,  who  "are  profiting  by  such  fol- 
lies of  our  government." 

The  association  also  went  on  record  as  being  the 
first  labor  union  to  adopt  the  five-day  week  to  help 
its  members  during  the  depression,  according  to 
Mr.  Doyle. — The  New  Orleans  Item. 


MODERN  METHOD 

Unusual  but  effective  architectural  treatment  to 
the  surfaces  of  the  Manhattan  approach  to  the 
Washington  bridge  across  the  Hudson  has  been  at- 
tained by  the  application  of  Gunite  over  wire  mesh 
and  fine  screen  backing,  says  Construction  Methods. 

Four  cement  guns  were  used  to  build  up  54,000 
sq.  ft.  of  2-in.  curtain  walls,  concealing  the  steel 
frame  of  an  arch  across  Riverside  Drive,  and  to  ap- 
ply 11,000  sq.  ft.  of  1/2-in.  coat  to  the  surfaces  of  the 
abutments  in  approximately  three  months.  No 
wood  forms  were  employed  in  the  curtainwall  con- 
struction, the  surfacing  being  shot  against  "Screen- 
back  Steeltex,"  consisting  of  3x4-in.  electrically 
welded  10-gage  wire  mesh  to  which  was  attached  by 
threaded  wire  a  layer  of  fine  screen  cloth  containing 
twelve  spaces  to  the  inch.  For  reinforcement  of 
the  Gunite,  l^-in.  bars  on  18-in.  centers,  were 
placed  against  this  backing,  and  a  layer  of  3x4-in. 
welded  9-  and  7-gage  wire  mesh  was  fastened  to  the 
bars.  After  the  outside  surface  had  been  completed, 
a  thin  coat  was  applied  to  the  back  to  cover  the 
fine  screen. 

 o  

Men  thought  at  one  time  that  a  ship  would  sink 
if  made  of  iron,  and  therefore  built  all  of  their  ships 
of  wood.  Finally  one  inventor  made  a  ship  of  iron 
and  it  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  When 
we  found  that  iron  ships  would  float  if  they  were 
built  to  retain  sufficient  air  to  keep  them  from  sink- 
ing, we  made  the  hulls  of  most  ships  of  iron  for  a 
time.  Now,  however,  the  best  ships  are  made  of 
steel,  which  is  even  better. 

If  you  bore  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  the 
water  will  inin  in  if  the  ship  is  in  the  water,  and 
the  ship  will  sink,  because  the  water  coming  in 
drives  out  the  air;  and  when  the  ship  is  full  of 
water,  the  water  in  it,  with  the  ship  itself,  are 
heavier  than  the  water  on  which  it  sails,  and  the 
ship  will  go  down.  Filling  a  ship  with  water  makes 
the  iron  part  of  the  ship  just  like  a  bar  of  iron,  so 
far  as  its  sinking  qualities  are  concerned. 

Of  course,  an  iron  ship  must  be  made  long  enough 
and  broad  enough  so  that  when  it  is  completed  there 
will  be  sufficient  air  contained  within  the  hull  to 
make  the  combination  lighter  than  water.  Always, 
therefore,  when  a  ship  is  to  be  built,  competent 
engineers  must  go  over  the  plans  of  the  vessel  and 
calculate  the  air  capacity,  so  as  to  make  sure  she 
will  float. 

Nowadays  it  would  be  difllicult  to  sink  a  modern 
vessel  by  boring  one  small  hole  in  the  bottom,  be- 
cause the  bottom  and  sides  are  lined  with  enclosed 
steel  air-chambers,  and  a  ship  will  keep  afloat  even 
if  one  or  a  number  of  holes  are  made.    The  reason 
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IS,  of  course,  that  when  you  bore  a  hole  into  one  of 
these  air-chambers  the  water  rushing  in  will  fill 
that  air-chamber  with  water,  but  as  there  is  no 
connection  from  the  inside  with  the  rest  of  the  ship, 
the  water  can  get  no  further. 

 o  

EASY  TO  FOOL 
When  we  look  back  over  the  period  of  the  past 
ten  years  and  see  what  the  political  history  dis- 
closes, we  wonder  if,  after  all,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  greatest  statesman  of  all  times,  was  entirely 
right  when  he  said :  "You  can  fool  some  of  the  peo- 
ple all  of  the  time  and  all  of  the  people  some  of  the 
time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time." 

Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon  says  Lincoln  was  wrong 
and  intimates  he  was  merely  flattering  the  voters. 
Van  Loon  believes  in  Lincoln's  greatness  and  im- 
mortality but  he  thinks  the  great  statesman  knew 
better. 

Van  believes  it  should  have  been  worded:  "You 
can  fool  some  of  the  people  some  of  the  time  and 
some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  and  furthermore, 
if  you  are  clever  and  unscrupulous  enough  you  can 
fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time." 

There  are  politicians  and  industrial  barons  in  this 
country  who  agree  with  the  author.  They  are  clever 
and  unscrupulous  enough  to  fool  all  or  enough  of 
the  people  to  hold  on  to  their  racket  and  continue 
to  ride — and  that  seems  to  clinch  the  argument. 
Think  that  over. 

 o  

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  Vice 
President  Nealon  informing  this  office  of  the  death 
of  Secretary  C.  F.  Hartman  of  Local  Union  No.  4, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  which  occurred  Friday,  January  29. 


Among  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  of  the 
bird  cities  in  Quebec  are  those  on  Bonaventure  Is- 
land and  Perce  Rock,  off  the  tip  of  the  Gaspe  penin- 
sula, says  "The  Canadian  News  Bulletin."  The 
towering  cliffs  of  red  sandstone,  250  feet  high,  on 
the  south  side  of  Bonaventure  Island,  exhibit  broad 
ledges  on  which  many  thousands  of  sea-fowl  make 
their  nests. 

Most  conspicuous  among  them  are  some  10,000 
gannets,  each  as  large  as  a  goose,  pure  white  ex- 
cept for  black  wing-tips  and  a  slight  creamy  wash 
on  crown  and  hind  neck.  As  they  sit  on  the  ledges 
they  resemble  banks  of  snow.  When  alarmed  they 
take  flight  and  wheel  and  swirl  before  the  cliff  like 
clouds  of  snowflakes  before  a  wintry  blast,  the  air 
resounding  with  their  harsh  cries.  Nesting  near 
the  gannets  are  thousands  of  other  interesting  sea- 
birds,  including  murres,  razor-billed  auks,  black 
guillemots,  puffins,  herring  gulls  and  kittiwake 
gulls. 

About  two  miles  from  Bonaventure  Island  and 
close  to  Perce  Village  lies  the  still  more  spectacular 
mass  of  the  famous  Perce  Rock,  a  remarkable  nat- 
ural phenomenon.  The  rock  is  an  isolated  limestone 
mass  with  sheer,  unscalable  sides  rising  288  feet 
from  the  water.  In  safety  on  its  summit  is  a  huge 
nesting  colony  where  sable  double-crested  cormor- 
ants and  white-and-pearl  herring  gulls  mingle. 

Along  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, in  a  wilder,  more  secluded  region,  a  series  of 
ten  bird  sanctuaries  are  also  maintained,  each  con- 
sisting of  islands  on  which  large  numbers  of  sea- 
birds  nest.  The  total  bird  population  of  these  re- 
served areas,  including  eider  ducks,  gulls  of  several 
kinds,  shore  birds  and  diving  birds,  was  more  than 
100,000  in  1930. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  from  our  midst  our  worthy  friend  and  brother,  Opie 
Franklin  Lindsay,  18235 ;  and 

WHEREAS,  By  his  death  we  have  lost  a  loyal  member;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  9  extend  to  his  family  our  heartfelt  sympa- 
thy and  drape  our  charter  for  thirty  days  in  his  memory ;  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  our  minutes  and  a  copy  sent  to  head- 
quarters for  publication  in  our  official  journal.  T.  A.  HILL, 

Financial  Secretary  Local  Union  No.  9, 


WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  God  to  remove  from  our  midst  our  friend  and  brother, 
George  Edwards  McDonald,  No.  14616,  whose  long  years  of  continuous  good  standing  are  a  testimonial  to 
his  faith  in  unionism;  and 

WHEREAS,  By  his  death  we  have  lost  a  loyal  member ;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  9  extend  to  his  family  our  heartfelt  sympathy ; 
and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  we  drape  our  charter  for  thirty  days  in  his  memory  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  spread  upon  our  minutes  and  a  copy  sent  to  headquarters  for  publication  in  our  official  journal. 

T.  A.  HILL, 
Financial  Secretary  Local  Union  No.  9. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

WHEREAS,  Deep  sorrow  has  entered  the  ranks  of  Local  Union  No.  Ill  by  the  passing  of  our 
Brother  Charles  Utter,  No.  2778 ;  and 

WHEREAS,  Brother  Utter  was  a  true  and  loyal  and  consistent  member  of  our  local ;  always  work- 
ing for  honesty,  justice  and  a  square  deal  for  those  in  need  and  striving  to  place  the  labor  movement 
above  greed,  jealousies  and  selfishness,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Charter  of  I-ocal  Union  No.  Ill  be  draped  for  thirty  days  and  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  sent  to  the  International  Office  for  publication  r.nd  we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No. 
Ill  extend  to  his  widow  our  deepest  sympathy  in  her  bereavement. 

JEROME  B.  WHITE, 
Secretary-Treasui'er  Local  Union  No.  111. 


WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  to  remove  from  our  midst  Brother 
Sedgwick  Hoover,  35558,  and 

WHEREAS,  Brother  Hoover  was  a  true  and  loyal  member  of  our  local,  always  ready  to  help  those 
in  need  and  at  all  times  lending  every  effort  to  gain  the  rights  for  which  we  are  striving;  therefore, 
be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  charter  of  Local  Union  No.  281  be  draped  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  and  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  International  Office  for  publication  in  our  official  journal  and  we, 
the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  281,  Boise,  Idaho,  extend  to  his  family  our  deepest  sympathy  in  their 
bereavement. 

M.  C.  GARRETT, 
Secretaiy-Treasurer  Local  Union  No.  281. 


WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  to  remove  from  our  midst  Brother 
Elmore  Henry  Ayer,  No.  6588;  and 

WHEREAS,  Brother  Elmore  Ayer  was  a  true  and  loyal  member  of  our  local,  always  ready  to  help 
those  in  need  and  at  all  times  lending  every  effort  to  gain  the  rights  for  which  we  are  striving;  there- 
fore be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  charter  of  our  Local  Union  No.  208  be  draped  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  and 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  International  Office  for  publication  in  our  official  journal  and 
that  we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  208  of  Reno,  Nevada,  extend  to  the  sister  of  the  departed  our 
deepest  sympathy  in  her  bereavement. 

FRANK  MAHONEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  Local  Union  No.  208. 


WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  the  Divine  Ruler,  in  His  heavenly  wisdom  to  call  from  our  midst  our  friend 
and  financial  secretary-treasurer.  Brother  Charles  Frederick  Hartman,  No.  109;  and 

WHEREAS,  Though  the  pain  of  parting  is  keen  and  sorrowful  and  that  it  depresseth  our  hearts,  we 
bow  to  His  supreme  will  and  in  all  things  we  do  not  comprehend,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  charter  of  Local  Union  No.  4  be  draped  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  and  that  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  on  the  minutes  of  this  meeting,  a  copy  sent  to  his  family  and  a  copy 
sent  to  our  official  journal  for  publication  and  that  an  escort  be  provided  to  attend  his  obsequies,  as  evi- 
dence that  we  share  the  sorrow  of  his  family,  to  whom  we  offer  this  tribute  of  devotion  in  memory  of  one 
who  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  filled  the  position  he  was  called  upon  to  occupy,  with  a  signal  dignity  and 
honor.  Signed:    F.  BRUST, 

MATT  NEALON, 
M.  F.  MALLOY, 
JAMES  WRIGHT 
JAMES  DUFFY. 
Local  Unoin  No.  4,  Scranton,  Pa. 


2— Donald  Richard  Walker,  20700 
9 — Opie  Franklin  Lindsay,  18235 
9— George  Edward  McDonald,  14616 
32— Anthony  John  Berk,  5723 


74— Charles  Curtis,  20862 
74 — Louis  Joseph  Frisbie, 
111— Charles  Utter,  2778 
281 — Sedgwick  Hoover,  35558 
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CRAFT  PROBLEMS 

CURVES.  ANGLES,  DEGREES.  ETC. 

It  is  necessary  to  give  a  little  preliminary  study  to  curves,  angles  (starting  with 
the  straight  line  and  true  circle),  etc.,  before  getting  into  the  more  complicated  work, 
so  that  when  that  point  is  reached  you  will  be  familiar  with  the  names  of  the  various 
lines,  etc.,  in  the  illustrations  and  explanations.  We  will  start  with  the  straight, 
horizontal  line.  | 


Horizontal  Line 


2.    Vertical  or  Perpendicular  Line 


1.  A  horizontal  line  is  a  level  line.  It  is  the  opposite  of  a  vertical  or  perpendi- 
cular line. 

2.  A  vertical  or  perpendicular  line  is  a  straight  line  standing  on  or  at  right 
angles  to  a  horizontal  line. 


3.    Perpendicular  Lines 


4.    Diagonal  Lines 


3.    A  line  may  be  perpendicular  to  another  line  as  long  as  it  is  at  right  angles 


4.    A  diagonal  line  is  one  joining  two  opposite  angles. 


5.    Spring  Line 


G.    Parallel  Lines 


5.  A  spring  line  is  one  from  which  an  arch  starts  or  springs. 

6.  Parallel  lines  are  those  having  the  same  direction  and  equal  distant  at  all 
points,  or  the  same  distance  apart  at  all  points. 


7.    A  Square 
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7.  A  square  Is  that  which  has  all  its  sides  equal,  and  all  its  anglaa  right  aogled 
as  1-2-3-4. 

The  line  5-6  is  a  horizontal  line. 

The  lines  1-2  and  3-4  are  vertical  Hues  or  penpendlcular  to  the  horizontal  line 

5-6. 

The  lines  1-3  and  2-4  are  diagonal  lines. 

The  dotted  line  7-8  is  a  parallel  line,  being  parallel  to  the  line  5-6. 

8 

Next  we  have  the  true  circle,  the  simplest  of  all  drawings.    We  all  know  how 

to  draw  a  true  circle.  We  will  next  divide  the  circle  into  various  parts  giving  each 
part  their  proper  geometrical  definitions.  When  we  familiarize  ourselves  with  these 
various  parts  the  rest  will  be  easy. 

1.  The  distance  around  a  circle  is  called  the  circumference  as  A-D-B-E. 

2.  The  distance  across  a  circle  thru  the  center  is  called  the  diameter  as  A-B. 

3.  One-ihalf  the  diameter  is  the  radius,  as  C-D. 

The  radius  of  a  circle  is  the  distance  from  the  center  to  any  point  on  the  cir- 
cumference, as  C-D  in  8. 

All  the  above  definitions  of  radius  mean  the  same. 


1.  A  part  of  the  circumference  is  called  an  arc  as  dotted  lines  above. 

2.  A  straight  line  connecting  the  two  extreme  points  of  an  arc  is  called  a 
chord  as  ehown  above. 

3.  A  segment  of  a  circle  is  the  figure  contained  by  a  straight  line  and  the  cir- 
cumfereace  which  it  cuts  off  as  D-H-E. 

4.  The  shaded  portion  of  the  circle  D-H-E  is  a  segment. 


Example  of  Them  .'^ll 
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ANGLES,  DEGREES,  PROTRACTOR,  SEMI-CIRCLE,  ETC 

A  complete  and  thorough  study  of  the  subject  of  Angles  and  Degrees  would 
involve  conslderahle  time  and  space  and  is  not  really  necessary  for  the  successful 
solution  of  the  prohlems  confronting  the  mechanic  daily,  so  rather  than  go  into 
an  extensive  study,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  those  subjects  essential  to  the 
practical  mechanic — which  will  explain  in  plain  language  the  fundamentals,  con- 
struction and  uses  of  the  above,  together  with  illustrations  and  explanations  easily 
understood,  which  will  give  the  mechanic  thus  prepared  a  distinct  advantage  over 
those  who  are  not. 

It  would  be  well  to  discuss  at  this  time  part  of  this  interesting  subject. 


0 

PLATE  I 
Degrees  in  a  Circle 


1.  The  distance  around  the  circle  is  360°. 

2.  Half  the  distance  around  the  circle  is  180°. 

3.  One-fourth  the  distance  around  the  circle  is  90°. 

4.  One-eighth  the  distance  around  the  circle  is  45°. 

This  remains  true  at  all  times  no  matter  what  the  size  of  the  circle — the  open- 
ing between  the  lines  extending  from  the  center  of  a  circle  determines  the  amount  of 
degrees  that  opening  is. 

In  drawing  a  circle,  your  circumference  revolves  around  one  point,  called  the 
center  and  your  pencil  arrives  back  at  the  starting  point  after  making  a  complete 
revolution — we  say  therefore,  in  Geometry — that  we  have  gone  thru  an  angle  of 
360  degrees  (see  Plate  I).  It  is  thought  that  early  mathematicians  thinking  the 
years  to  be  360  days  instead  of  365,  that  we  use — decided  upon  360  degrees  since 
they  felt  that  each  day  represented  one  degree  of  the  entire  year. 

Each  degree  is  divided  into  60  parts  called  minutes  and  each  minute  i'; 
divided  into  60  parts  called  seconds,  so  that  for  measuring  purposes  we  have  the 
following  rule: 

60  seconds  equal  one  minute. 
60  minutes  equal  one  degree. 
360  degrees  equal  one  circle. 

Instead  of  the  words  seconds,  minutes  and  degrees  the  following  symbols 
are  used: 

eO'^l' 
60'  =1° 
360°  =  1  Circle. 
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The  symbol  (  '  )  minutes  and  (  "  )  seconds  are  the  same  as  those  used  on 
drawing  or  blue  print  to  designate  feet  and  inches  but  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
distinguish  between  them.  (Illustrations  of  this  fact  are  shown  in  other  parts 
of  book.) 

The  face  of  a  watch  is  a  good  place  to  study  Angles  and  Degrees — take  your 
watch  and  you  will  find  that  the  minute  hand  in  making  a  complete  revolution 
or  circle  in  one  hour  travels  from  12  to  12,  it  goes  thru  an  aagle  of  360  degrees 
or  in  other  words  it  travels  at  the  rate  of  3  60  degrees  an  hour.  In  the  same 
length  of  time  the  hour  hand  travels  from  12  to  1  or  one  twelfth  of  the  distance 
around  or  one  twelfth  of  360  degrees  or  30  degrees.  Thus  while  the  minute 
hand  travels  thru  an  angle  of  360  degrees  the  hour  hand  travel*  thru  an  angle 
of  3u  degrees. 

The  length  of  the  hands  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  angles  traveled.  In  two 
hours  time  the  hour  hand  will  travel  from  12  to  2  or  60°  and  in  3  hours  time  the 
hour  hand  will  travel  from  12  to  3  or  thru  an  angle  of  90°.  Thus  with  your  min- 
ute hand  at  12  and  your  hour  hand  at  3  you  have  a  90°  or  ri^ht  angle.  (See 
Plate  II.) 

At  6  o'clock  the  hour  and  minute  hands  should  be  in  a  straight  line  or  180° 
apart. 

The  definition  of  an  angle  is: 

An  angle  is  the  opening  between  two  straight  lines,  drawn  from  the  same  point. 


In  Plate  II  note  the  right  (90°)  angle.  The  lines  A-O-C  form  this  aagle. 
They  are  two  straight  lines  0-A  and  O-C  drawn  from  the  same  point  O,  or  they 
are  two  straight  lines  intersecting  at  O,  forming  the  angle.  The  point  O  is  called 
the  vertex. 

The  opening  formed  between  these  two  lines  when  measured  on  an  arc  (with 
O  as  the  center)  contain  90°  or  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  degrees  in  a  circle. 

If  this  curved  line  marked  90°  were  to  be  continued  with  O  as  the  center  and 
a  radius  0-A  it  would  describe  a  complete  circle  or  360°. 

In  Plate  11  the  following  rules  apply: 

1.  When  the  opening  between  the  two  lines  forming  an  angle  is  equal  to 
one-fourth  of  a  circle  or  90°  it  is  called  a  right  angle  as  A-O-C. 

2.  When  It  is  more  than  90°  It  is  called  an  ohtuse  angle  as  E-O-B. 

3.  When  it  is  less  than  90°  it  is  called  an  acute  angle  as  F-O-B. 


PLATE  U 


(Continued  In  Our  Next  Issue) 
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SHORT  STORIES  ON  WEALTH 

By  Irving  Fisher 

Professor  of  Economics,  Yale  University 


The  Economic  Importance  of  World  Peace 
and  Disarmament 


JN  my  last  "Short  Story"  I  spoke  of  the  economic 
importance  of  World  Peace  and  Disarmament,  I 

pointed  out  that:   "Either  we  must  compete  with 

other  nations  in  armaments  or  combine  with  them 

in  disarmament." 

Such  combined  action  takes  on  several  forms,  of 

which  the  following  four  are  proving  to  be  the  most 

important. 

The  first  is  a  general  agreement  to  keep  peace. 
This  is  the  Kellogg  Peace  Pact  by  which  every  na- 
tion renounces  war.  It  is  of  psychological  value  in 
binding  each  nation,  as  a  matter  of  honor,  to  keep 
the  peace. 

But  it  will  not  solve  the  whole  problem.  Quarrels 
are  sure  to  arise  and  these  have  to  be  settled  by 
some  method.  If  no  peaceful  method  is  supplied 
they  will  be  settled  by  war.  When  a  dispute  be- 
comes acute  there  are  just  ways  to  settle  it.  The 
two  nations  may  fight  it  out  or  they  may  refer  it 
to  a  third  disinterested  body.  This  last  is  the  Court 
method. 

So  the  second  important  way  of  abolishing  or 
abating  war  is  the  establishment  of  a  World  Court. 

War  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  economic  con- 
tacts between  nations  are  increased  without  any 
corresponding  political  or  judicial  relations  to  take 
care  of  the  resulting  inevitable  quarrels. 

If  you  have  trade  between  nations  you  are  going 
to  have  quarrels — you  can't  help  that — the  only 
other  way  would  be  not  to  have  contacts  at  all. 

The  idea  that  trade  will  promote  peace  is  all 
wrong;  it  promotes  quarrels.  It  may  increase  the 
need  for  peace,  but  it  doesn't,  of  itself,  increase  the 
probabiUty  of  peace. 

The  wars  we  have  had — even  the  great  wars — 
are  largely  due  to  trade.  The  trouble  in  Manchuria 
today  is  primarily  a  matter  of  railways,  the  soy 
bean,  trade,  and  other  trade  interests. 

When  you  have  trade  develop,  you  have  need  of 
some  kind  of  peaceable  methods  to  settle  disputes 
that  insure  peace,  and  the  court  is  the  best  method. 


So  we  are  just  following  old  traditions  when  we 
establish  the  World  Court.  America  should  join 
this  court  at  once. 

It  is  the  institution  of  courts  that  is  always  de- 
veloped as  civilization  demands  larger  and  larger 
areas  under  peace. 

When  people  say  you  can't  abolish  war,  I  say  we 
have  already  done  it  to  some  extent.  We  have 
abolished  inter-family  war,  inter-city  war,  and 
inter-State  war.  We  simply  haven't  yet  abolished 
inter-national  war.  There  is  just  this  one  kind  of 
war  left  as  an  institution — and  that  can  be  abol- 
ished by  the  institution  of  the  court  in  the  same 
way.  When  we  have  done  that  we  have  reached  the 
end.  For  there  is  no  group  left  to  fight.  The  whole 
world  is  in  one  group.  We  have  a  court  now  to 
cover  the  whole  world.  Unless  we  are  to  fight  with 
Mars  or  some  other  planet! 

But  the  Pact  and  the  Court  aren't  enough.  You 
need  also  some  kind  of  a  legislative  or  conference 
body — a  forum  for  discussing  problems  and  formu- 
lating remedies.  The  League  of  Nations  provides 
that.  It  gets  the  disputes  before  they  need  to  go 
to  court — and  often  settles  them  out  of  court.  It 
also  helps  lay  down  new  rules.  It  is  thus  somewhat 
analogous  to  a  legislative  assembly — but  it  is  chiefly 
important  as  a  forum  for  discussion.  So  we  see, 
we  need  a  pact,  a  court,  and  a  forum,  or  league. 

The  fourth  method  is  by  agreements  to  disarm 
and  we  are  soon  to  have  a  Disarmament  Conference 
at  Geneva. 

So  there  are  at  least  four  sorts  of  combined  action 
as  exemplified  by  the  Kellogg  Pact,  the  World  Court, 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  a  Disarmament  Agree- 
ment. 

A  very  slight  degree  of  combination  will  often 
effect  a  marvelous  prevention  of  armament.  It  was 
a  very  simple  agreement  that  Sweden  and  Norway 
avoided  fortifying  their  boundary.  The  same  was 
true  as  between  Chile  and  the  Argentine  (as  the 
statue  of  the  Christ  of  the  Andes  so  eloquently 
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WIT 


And  Very  Glassy! 
Flapper — "Don't  you  speak  to  him  any  more?" 
Ditto — "No!    Whenever  I  pass  him  I  give  him 
the  geological  survey." 
"Geological  survey?" 

"Yes,  that's  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
stony  stare." — Kansas  City  Star. 

 0  

Ominous! 

John  Philip  Sousa  has  given  us  many  splendid 
marches  and  not  a  few  good  stories  as  well.  The 
famous  baton  wielder  loves  to  tell  one  about  two 
members  of  his  famous  band,  or  rather,  about  their 
wives. 

One,  a  bride  of  a  year,  was  pushing  a  perambula- 
tor in  which  were  three  fine  girl  babies,  triplets. 
The  other  had  been  married  only  a  few  weeks. 

"What  beautiful  babies!"  exclaimed  the  newly 
married  one. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  proud  mother,  "and  let  me  tell 
you  the  funniest  coincidence.  At  our  wedding,  Mr. 
Sousa  and  some  of  the  band  serenaded  us  and  they 
played  'Three  Little  Maids'  from  the  'Mikado.'  Isn't 
that  funny?" 

At  this  the  other  bride  turned  pale. 

"Good  heavens!"  she  gasped.  "We  were  sere- 
naded, too,  and  they  played  the  'Sextette'  from 
'Lucia.'  " — Montreal  Gazette. 


Her  Sensitive  Point 

The  traffic  officer  had  raised  his  hand  and  the 
lady  motorist  stopped  with  a  jerk.  Said  the  officer, 
as  he  drew  out  his  little  book:  "As  soon  as  I  saw 
you  come  round  the  bend  I  said  to  myself,  'Forty- 
five,  at  least.'  " 

"Officer,"  remonstrated  the  lady  indignantly, 
"you  are  veiy  much  mistaken.  It's  this  hat  that 
makes  me  look  so  old." — Motor  Age. 

 o  • 

A  "Natural"  Result 

Beauty  Specialist — "Yes,  madam,  I  remember 
lifting  your  face." 

Client — "That's  right.  And  now  I  wish  you  could 
lift  my  husband's.  As  soon  as  you  sent  your  bill  it 
iropt  badly." — Louisville  Gazette. 


^>ry  Good,  Elsie 

Little  Elsie  was  being  taken  to  task  by  her 
mother.  "You  bad  child!  Just  look  at  that  jam 
on  your  face.  Whatever  would  you  think  if  you 
saw  me  with  my  lips  and  cheeks  all  smeared  with 
red  like  that?" 

Elsie  considered  a  moment  and  then  said  inno- 
cently. "Why,  I'd  fink  you  was  goin'  to  a  dance, 
mummv." — Toronto  Mail. 


-o- 


Sensible  Wife 

"I  say,  Alice- — d'you  know  where  the  deuce  my 
shaving-brush  is?" 

Wife:  "Oh,  my  dear — I'm  so  sorry.  I  used  it 
yesterday  to  enamel  over  the  bath.  You'll  find  it 
in  a  jampot  of  turpentine  down  in  the  scullery!" — 
Regina  Leader. 

 0  

The  Retort  Caustic 

"If  you  were  my  husband,  sir,  I'd  shoot  you  with 
pleasure!" 

"If  I  were  your  husband,  madam,  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  be  shot!" 

The  local  church  was  making  a  drive  for  funds, 
and  two  colored  sisters  were  bearing  dovm  hard  on 
Uncle  Rastus. 

"I  can't  give  nothin,"  exclaimed  the  old  negro. 
"I  owes  nearly  everybody  in  this  here  old  town  al- 
ready." 

"But,"  said  one  of  the  collectors,  "don't  you  think 
you  owes  de  Lawd  somethin'  too?" 

"I  does,  sister,  indeed."  said  the  old  man,  "but  He 
ain't  pushin'  me  like  my  other  creditors  ia." 


A  sandwich  shop  in  Texas  advertises  that  only 
hams  from  the  left  side  of  hogs  are  used.  Pigs 
usually  scratch  with  the  right  hind  leg  making  it 
more  muscular  and  tougher  eating,  it  is  claimed. 
It  would  be  just  our  luck  to  draw  a  left-footed  hog. 
 0  

A  scientist  says  that  silk  stockings  attract  in- 
sects, as  any  girl  who  ever  walked  by  a  barber  shop 
can  testify. 
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HUM€C 


Why  Wouldn't  He? 

"My  friend,"  began  the  man  with  the  bagful  of 
reUgious  tracts,  persuasively,  "have  you  ever  re- 
flected on  the  shortness  of  life  and  the  fact  that 
death  is  inevitable?" 

"Have  I?"  replied  the  business  man.  "Well,  I 
should  say  so.  I  am  an  insurance  agent." — Boston 
Herald. 

 0  ■ 

Judge:  "It  will  go  hard  with  you  this  time,  Sam- 
l)o;  you  look  as  if  you  have  been  drinking  again." 

Sambo:  "Yes,  sah,  Judge,  dat  sho'  am  pow'ful 
stuff  Ah  had.    It  was  dat  dere  chicken  hootch." 

"Chicken  hootch!  Why,  I  have  never  heard  of 
that  before." 

"Yes,  sah.  Judge,  chicken  hootch.  One  drink  and 
you  lay." — Kreolite  News. 


Oysters  Was  Right 

They  were  a  very  green  couple  from  a  country 
village  on  their  honeymoon.  A  town  friend  had 
recommended  a  certain  Chicago  restaurant  where 
shellfish  were  a  specialty. 

"Oh,"  said  the  bride,  after  scanning  the  menu,  "I 
think  I'll  have  a  dozen  lobsters!" 

"Lobsters,  madam?"  echoed  the  waiter.  "Do  you 
mean  that?" 

"Of  course  she  means  lobsters!"  The  groom 
gave  the  waiter  a  severe  look.  "And  you  may 
bring  me  a  dozen,  too." 

In  due  time  the  waiter  appeared  staggering 
under  two  trays  piled  high  with  the  red  shellfish. 
He  placed  a  dozen  in  front  of  the  girl  and  a  dozen 
in  front  of  the  man. 

The  young  husband  looked  at  them  aghast.  So 
did  his  bride.  She  was  the  first  to  recover  her 
speech. 

"Don't  you  think,  dearest,"  she  said,  in  a  very 
small  voice,  "that  maybe  it  was  oysters  Harold  told 
us  to  get?" 

 o  

Voliva  still  insists  that  the  world  is  flat  and  a 
good  many  Wall  Street  brokers  are  beginning  to 
believe  him. 


Practical  Question 

A  farmer,  visiting  his  son's  college  and  wander- 
ing into  a  chemistry  class,  saw  some  students  busy 
experimenting. 

"What  are  you  trying  to  do?"  he  asked. 

"We're  endeavoring,"  replied  one  of  the  tsudents, 
"to  discover  or  invent  a  universal  solvent." 

"What's  that?"  asked  the  farmer. 

"A  liquid  that  will  dissolve  anything." 

"That's  a  great  idea,"  agreed  the  farmer.  "When 
you  find  it,  what  are  you  going  to  keep  it  in?" — 
Tit-Bits. 

 o  

Scotch  jokes  are  on  the  decline  because  it's  get- 
ting harder  and  harder  to  laugh  at  a  man  wfth 
money. 

 0  

Die  Game 

Stella  had  been  out  to  dinner  with  her  sheik,  ai>d 
on  her  return  was  telling  her  room-mate  Delia  iall 
about  it. 

"Goodness!"  Delia  exclaimed.  "Wasn't  Dick  sore 
when  he  saw  the  waiter's  check  for  twenty-two  dol- 
lars and  sixty  cents?" 

"Oh,  no,"  Stella  replied,  "he  just  said,  "You  might 
as  well  pay  it,  kid,  no  use  arguing  with  these 
birds.'  " 

 o  

But  now  you  speak  of  ladies,  what 

A  Butte  Montana  is. 
If  I  could  borrow  Memphis'  Tenn. 

I'd  treat  that  Jackson  Miss. 

Would  Denver  Colo  cop  because 

Ottumwa  la  dore, 
And,  tho  my  Portland  Me  doth  love. 

I  throw  my  Portland  Ore? 


Mahatma  Gandhi  is  a  prohibitionist  but  accord- 
ing to  his  idea  of  clothes,  he's  about  "three  sheets 
to  the  wind." 


The  baseball  game  in  Farmer  Brown's  pasture 
broke  up  in  the  sixth  inning  when  Joe  Zilch  slid 
into  what  he  thought  was  third  base. 
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PROJECTS  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  IN 
LOCALITIES  WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


ALABAMA 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA. — Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South: 
$350,000.  G.  Awsumb,  Dermon  Bldg.,  Memphis,  Tenn.. 
archt. 

CONNECTICUT 

DARIEN,  CONN. — School:  $150,000.  Charles  Smith  &  Sons. 

Inc.,  101  Water  St.,  Derby,  contr. 
GREENWICH,  CONN. — Addition   to    Byram    Hill  School: 

$300,000.     Coffin  &  Coffin,  522  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 

archts. 

WBSTBROOK,  CONN.-^chool:  $125,000  to  $150,000. 
Langdon  &  Palmer,  240  State  St.,  New  London,  archts. 

DELAWARE 

BBLLEFONTE.  DEL. — Elementary  and  High  School: 
$317,634.  Wm.  Francis  Co.,  DuPont  Bldg.,  Wilming- 
ton, contr. 

DOVER,   DEL. — John  M.   Clayton   School,   Old  State  Rd 

between  Dagsboro  and  Frankford:     $209,020.  Selby- 

ville  Mfg.  Co.,  Selbyville,  contr. 
.MILTON,  DEL.— Grade  and  High  School:     $185,746.  F. 

V.  Warren  &  Co.,  15th  and  Locust  Sts.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  contr. 

ILLINOIS 

BERWYN.  ILL.— Catholic  Church:  $150,000.  W.  J.  Lynch 
Co.,  844  Rush  St.,  Chicago.    Work  started. 

HINSDALE,  ILL. — Home:  $600,000.  King-Brumaert 
Home,  including  main  building,  service  and  gardeners' 
nottage.    Ouilmette  Constr.  Co.,  Wilmette,  contr. 

INDIANA 

KINQGHTSTOWN.  IND. — Soldiers  &  Sailors  Childrens  Or- 
phan Home:  $150,000.  Boys'  dormitory.  McGuire 
&  Shook,  1401  Fletcher  Trust  Bldg.,  Indianapolis, 
archts. 

MAINE 

BAR  HARBOR,  ME. — Theatre:     $150,000.     P.   P.  Carey 

Co.,  28  Common  St.,  Waterville,  contr. 
LBWISTON,  ME.— Residential  Building:     $150,000.    J.  C. 

Boucher,  697  Sabattus  St.,  contr. 
PORTLAND,  ME. — New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph 

Co.  Exchange:     $150,000.     R.  Kennedy  &  Co.,  Inc.. 

465  Congress  St.,  contr. 
KUMFORD,  ME.— Hotel:     $150,000.    J.  H.  Kerr,  Prospect 

Ave.,  contr. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

I5KOOKLINE,   MASS.— High  School  Addition:  $280,577. 

E.  J.  Rappoli,  515  Mass.  Ave.,  Cambridge,  contr. 
KITCHBURG,  MASS. — Store,  Office,  Depot  Sq.:  $150,000. 

A.  T.  Gerouard,  Union  St.,  contr. 
HARWICH,  MASS.— Hospital:     $150,000.    F.  Richenburg, 

70  Augusta  Ave.,  Roslindale,  archt. 
HYDE   PARK,    MASS. — Club   house  and   Municipal  Golf 

Course:  $150,000.    City  of  Boston,  Park  Dept.    J.  G. 

McGann,  129  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  archt. 
.VEWTON,  MASS.-  B.  P.  0.  E.,  Newton  Lodge  1327:  $150,- 

000.  Arlington  Constr.  Co.,  691  Mass.  Ave.,  Arling- 
ton, contr. 

ORFOLK,  MASS.— Dormitory,  State  Prison  Colony: 
$175,000.  Crane  Constr.  Co.,  Inc..  80  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  contr. 


NORTON,  MASS.— Wheaton  College:  $150,000  or  more. 
Dormitory  and  administration  building.  H.  W.  Mar- 
shal Co.,  Inc.,  522  Harrison  Ave.,  Boston,  contr. 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. — Hotel:  $150,000.  Mowatt 
Constr.  Co.,  2  22  East  39th  St.,  New  York,  contr. 

WINCHESTER,  MASS. — Immaculate  Conception  Roman 
Catholic  Church:  $150,000.  Wakefield  Mfg.  Co., 
Lowell  St..  Wakefield,  contr. 

NEW  TERSEY 

CARLSTADT,  N.  J.— Junior  High  School:  $150,000.  G.  F. 
Bial,  241  Bell  Ave.,  Haslirouck  Hts.,  archt. 

CRANFORD,  N.  J. — Store,  Office:  $150,000.  J.  Eastmond, 
East  North  Ave.    Separate  contracts  awarded. 

ENGLAND,  N.  J.— Office,  Store:  $150,000.  R.  Livings- 
ton, 13  East  Palisade  Ave. 

FLORIAN  PARK,  N.  J.— School:  $158,051.  L.  Deutsch, 
Inc.,  879  Bergen  St.,  Newark,  contr. 

HUDSON  CITY,  N.  J. — Administration  Building,  Bd.  Educ: 
$250,000.  J.  T.  Rowland,  Jr.,  30  Journal  Sq.,  Jersey 
City,  archt. 

PREAKNESS,  N.  J. — Preventorium,  Valley  View:  $500,- 
000.    F.  Wentworth,  140  Market  St.-,  archt. 

ROSELLE,  N.  J. — Church:  $150,000.  Owner,  care  of 
F.  E.  Durang,  110  West  Dudley  Ave.,  Westfield,  archt. 

SPRINGFIELD,  N.  J. — Apartment,  Store:  $150,000.  J.  B. 
Beatty,  archt.,  15  North  Reid  St.,  Elizabeth,  archt. 

NEW  YORK 

ATTICA,  N.  Y. — Cell  House,  Attica  State  Prison:  $1,587,- 
722.  Johnson  Constr.  Co.,  Inc.,  207  West  Huron  St.. 
Buffalo,  contr. 

ITHACA,  N.  Y.— Cornell  University:  $150,000.  Men's 
dormitory.  Crowell  &  Little  Constr.  Co.,  Hanna  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  contr. 

WEST  HAVERSTRAW,  N.  Y.— New  York  State  Reconstruc- 
tion Home:  $644,508,  Dining  room,  kitchen  building, 
laundry,  storehouse,  school  house,  treatment  building, 
connecting  corridors.  Agostini  Bros.,  205  Bast  42nd 
St.,  New  York,  contr. 

OHIO 

LIMA,  O. — Hospital  and  Nurses'  Home:  $265,000.  C.  H. 
Shook,  Inc.,  Third  Natl.  Bldg.,  Dayton,  contr. 

PENNSYLVANL^ 

KLMHURST,  PA. — Mother  House  for  Poor  Sisters  of  Jesus 
Crucified  and  The  Sorrowful  Mother:  $200,000.  F. 
F.  Durang,  110  West  Dudley  Ave..  Westfield,  N.  J., 
archt. 

POLK,  PA. — Polk  State  School:     $370,000.     L.  Stevens. 

132  7th  St.,  Pittsburgh,  archt. 
TORRANCE,    PA. — Torrance   State   Hospital:  $173,618. 

Dining  room  and  kitchen.    B.  H.  Prack,  119  Federal 

St.,  N.  S.  Pittsburgh,  archt. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I.— Memorial  Hospital:  $150,000. 
Nurses'  Home.  Central  Eng.  &  Constr.  Co.,  210  Main 
St.,  contr. 

UTAH 

HELPER,  UTAH— Price  High  School:  $200,000.  School 
Board,  Carbon  Co.    Architect  not  appointed. 
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WYOMING 

RANCHESTER,  WYO.— Big  Horn  Club  of  Wyoming:  $200,- 
000.  E.  F.  Redding,  820  12th  St.,  Denver,  Colo.,  archt. 
Proposed. 

REPORTED  BUILDING  PROGRAMS  OF 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

CLAREMONT,  CALIF. — Scripps  College,  gymnasium  and 
fine  arts  building.    To  exceed  $150,000. 

LaVERNE,  CALIF. — La  Verne  College,  additional  buildings 
in  furtherance  of  general  campus  plan.  To  exceed 
$150,000. 

IIEDLANDS,  CALIF. — University  of  Redlands,  several  new 
college  buildings.    To  exceed  $150,000. 

WHEATON,  ILL. — Wheaton  College,  2  dormitories  and 
held  houses.    To  exceed  $150,000. 

CORNELL,  lA. — Cornell  College  dormitorv.  To  exceed 
$150,000. 

XORTHFIELD,  MINN. — Carletou  College,  library  and  class 
room  building.  $800,000. 

St.  Olaf  College,  library,  girls'  dormitory.  To  exceed 
$150,000. 

CLINTON,  MISS. — Mississippi  College,  additional  buildings, 
incl.  administration  building.  $250,000. 

HACKETTSTOWN,  N.  J. — Junior  College  of  Centenary  Col- 
legiate Institute,  college  buildings.  To  exceed  $150.- 
000. 

.\LLEGHANY,  N.  Y. — St.  Bonoventure's  College,  seminary 
and  science  hall  with  laboratories.  To  exceed  $150,- 
000. 

DAVIDSON,  N.  C. — Davidson  College,  new  library,  infirm- 
ary.   To  exceed  $150,000. 

UALEIGH,  N.  C. — -Merideth  College  developing  general  plan 
replacing  following  temporary  buildings:  auditorium, 
gymnasium,  science  buildings  with  laboratories,  arts 
building  with  classrooms  and  offices.  To  exceed  $150.- 
000;  maturity  indefinite. 

NORMAN,  OKLA. — University  of  Oklahoma.  J.  E.  Smay. 
building.    Natural  History  Museum,  $500,000. 

GROVE  CITY,  PA. — Grove  City  College,  science  building  or 
dormitories.     To  exceed  $250,000. 

MITCHELL,  S.  D. — Dakota  Weslevan  University  librarv. 
$600,000. 

COMMERCE,  TEX. — East  Texas  State  Teachers'  College 
library.  $250,000. 


He  Was  the  Best  Customer 

Kansas  City  Star 

The  wit  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  revealed  in  the 
oft-told  anecdote  of  his  tour  of  Illinois  with  Stephen 
Douglas  when  the  two  were  rivals  for  a  vacancy  in 
the  United  States  senate.  Douglas  scored  a  tem- 
l)orary  point  in  an  address  by  remarking: 

"Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  we  were  young 
men,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  I  resided  in  the  same  town. 
I  taught  school  for  a  living.  Mr.  Lincoln  sold  whisky 
for  a  living." 

Douglas  referred,  of  course,  to  Lincoln's  clerkship 
in  a  store  where  there  was  a  bar.  In  his  reply  Lin- 
coln took  up  each  point  in  its  order  and  responded 
to  it  fully.  When  he  came  to  the  whisky  charge, 
he  deliberately  repeated  it  and  added: 

"This  is  true,  but,"  turning  to  Douglas,  "I  leave 
it  to  the  judge  himself,  if  he  wasn't  one  of  my  best 
customers." 


Sure  Cuies  for  Halitosis 
A  sharp  razor. 

One  swallow  of  sulphuric  acid. 

A  stalled  motor  on  a  railroad  crossing. 

Fast  elevators  that  "take  your  breath  away." 

Hanging. 

 0  

Might  Have  Been 

"What  do  you  think!  A  bandit  jumped  on  the 
running  boaid  of  my  car  last  night  and  demanded 
five  dollars." 

"Why  didn't  you  have  him  arrested  for  imper- 
."-onating  a  village  constable?" 

 0  

SHORT  STORIES  ON  WEALTH 

(Continued  From  Page  21) 

testifies),  and  as  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States — with  not  a  single  fortification  on  3,000 
miles  of  boundary. 

The  agreement  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  was  made  in  President  Monroe's  administra- 
tion by  his  Secretary  of  State  without  even  the  for- 
mality of  a  treaty,  but  has  endured  uninterrupted 
for  over  a  century.    It  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  naval  force  to  be  maintained  upon  the 
American  lakes  by  his  Majesty  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  henceforth  be  confined  to 
the  following  vessels: 

"On  Lake  Ontario,  to  one  vessel  not  exceeding  100 
tons  burden  and  armed  with  one  18-pound  cannon. 

"On  the  upi)er  lakes,  to  two  vessels  not  exceed- 
ing like  burden  each  and  armed  with  like  force. 

"On  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  to  one  ves- 
sel not  exceeding  like  burden  and  armed  with  like 
force. 

"All  other  vessels  on  these  lakes  shall  be  forth- 
with dismantled,  and  no  other  vessels  of  war  shall 
be  there  built  or  armed." 

Though  no  explicit  arrangement  was  made  as  to 
destruction  of  forts,  these  were  presently  disman- 
tled and  no  more  built.  This  understanding  (partly 
tacit  only)  has  saved  untold  millions  of  dollars  to 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States,  to  say  nothing 
of  possibly  saving  human  life. 

When  war  as  an  institution  is  wholly  abolished 
by  the  fourfold  method  of  Pact,  Court,  League  and 
Disarmament  agreement,  one  of  the  world's  great- 
est curses  and  sources  of  economic  waste  will  have 
practically  disappeared  and  its  disappearance  will 
increase  the  average  wealth  and  welfare  of  man- 
kind. We  shall  no  longer  fear  another  world  war 
with  its  destruction  of  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
wealth  to  say  nothing  of  its  destruction  of  human 
beings. 
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Labor's  Injunction  Relief  Measure 


'pHE  injunction  relief  measure  supported  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  been  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  The  Committee  by  a  vote 
of  11  to  5  recommended  that  the  measure  be  en- 
acted into  law.  This  bill  is  now  before  the  Senate 
for  action.  It  is  Senate  Bill  No.  935  sponsored  by 
Senator  Norris. 

We  need  your  help  in  having  this  measure  favor- 
ably acted  upon  by  the  United  States  Senate.  For 
this  reason  I  am  writing-  you  urgently  and  earnestly 
lequesting  that  you  and  your  associate  officers  com- 
municate immediately  with  the  United  States  Sena- 
tors from  your  state  urging  them  to  vote  in  favor 
of  Labor's  injunction  relief  measure,  Senate  Bill  No. 
935.  In  addition,  will  you  call  upon  individual  voters, 
members  of  organized  labor  as  well  as  others  who 
may  be  sympathetic  friends,  urging  them  to  com- 
municate with  their  Senators  representing  the  state 
in  which  they  reside,  personally  requesting  them  to 
support  this  measure. 

For  years  labor  has  been  endeavoring  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  injunction  relief  legislation.  We 
regard  this  measure  as  of  transcendent  importance 
to  organized  labor  and  to  labor  generally.  If  we  are 
to  secure  favorable  action  then  the  members  of 
Congress  must  know  that  Labor  generally  desires 
the  enactment  of  this  measure.  Let  us  have  your 
help  as  I  have  herein  requested,  promptly  and  in  a 
general  and  universal  way.  Write  or  wire  without 
a  moment's  delay.  Help  us  to  win  this  great  fight 
for  freedom  for  Labor  through  the  enactment  of  an 
injunction  relief  measure  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  will  be  grateful  to  you  if  you  will  forward  me 
copies  of  the  replies  which  you  may  receive  from 
your  United  States  Senators  to  the  communications 
you  send  them. 

Fraternally  yours, 

WM.  GREEN,  President, 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 


gard  to  this  Bill.  Each  and  every  member  is  urged 
to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  have  his  Senators  vote 
in  favor  of  this  measure. 

TERRY  FORD, 
General  Secretary-Treasurer. 


JUST  SUPPOSE 

When  I  was  a  little  lad, 
0,  how  many  things  I  had. 
Things  I  hadn't,  goodness  knows; 
Just  the  things  you  just  suppose. 
Yes,  the  wealth  I  used  to  own. 
Every  glitter  of  a  stone, 
Every  rock  that  used  to  shine, 
Made  me  sure  there  was  a  mine; 
Something  gorgeous,  something  grand, 
Underneath  our  pasture  land. 

Father  used  to  laugh  at  me. 

Mother,  gentle  as  could  be. 

Even  smiled  a  little  bit, 

While  she  frowned  at  father's  wit. 

"Just  suppose,"  I  used  to  say, 

"There  is  a  mine  there  anyway, 

Wouldn't  we  be  a  rich  lot?" 

"Yes,"  he'd  say,  "but  son,  there  is  not." 

Yet  my  answer  to  his: 

"Yes,  just  suppose  there  is!" 

Well,  I've  wandered  far  away, 
Living  through  the  night  and  day. 
And  I  know  that  dad  was  right. 
Yet  I  find  that  life's  delight 
Is  not  what  we  are  sure  about; 
Added,  proved  and  figured  out. 
Mortal  friendship,  woman's  kiss, 
And  a  thousand  things  like  this. 
Happier  than  the  ones  who  know 
Are  the  ones  who  Just  Suppose. 

SEWALL  TERRY. 


The  above  letter  was  received  at  Headquarters 
and  we  reque.st  that  the  officers  and  members  of  our 
local  unions  get  in  communication  with  their  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  in  their  various  districts  and 
urge  that  they  give  their  support  to  the  Senate  Bill 
Xo.  935,  sponsored  by  Senator  Norris. 

I  would  also  request  that  copies  of  any  answers 
to  the  communications  sent  to  your  Senators  or  Con- 
gressmen be  mailed  to  this  office  in  order  that  we 
may  have  on  file  what  action  is  to  be  taken  by  the 
Sf^natovs  and  Congressmen  in  your  districts  in  re- 


STAY  AWAY  NOTICE 
Local  Union  No.  9  has  requested  me  to  notify  the 
members  in  the  various  locals  that  the  building  pro- 
gram in  the  City  of  Washington  will  lie  a  long 
drawn-out  affair  and  in  some  instances  the  work  is 
as  far  as  two  and  three  years  away.  There  are  about 
100  men  here  and  only  20  are  employed  at  present. 


Many  manufacturers  do  not  advertise  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  demand  advertised  products. 
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ARMY  PROFANITY 

"Father  of  His  Country"  Didn't  Like  It  and  He  Let  the  Soldiers  Know 
That  He  Didn't  Like  It 


^LTHOUGH  some  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Continen- 
tal Army  might  have  thought  it  a  mark  of 
genius  and  military  spirits  to  swear  "like  a  trooper*," 
profanity  was  frowned  upon  by  General  Washing- 
ton and  he  issued  orders  against  it. 

Dr.  Randolph  G.  Adams,  librarian  of  the  William 
L.  Clements  Library  of  American  History  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  cites  an  entry  in  the  orderly 
book  kept  by  Sergeant  Bingham,  who  was  Wash- 
ington's Sergeant  Major  when  the  General  had 
headquarters  at  West  Point  in  1779. 

The  Sergeant,  who  was  not  much  of  a  speller, 
wrote : 

"The  Genrl.  hopes  and  believes  his  officers  and 
men  will  comply  with  his  Excellency's  wishes  to 
unite  with  him  to  discontinue  and  banish  the  odious 
and  sinful  practice  of  swearing  so  unbecoming  to  a 
soldier  and  a  Christian. 


"It  may  be  worthwhile  to  observe  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  there  were  but  few  of  the  New 
England  troops  that  were  guilty  of  this  vice,  but 
laterly,  forgetting  the  precepts  and  example  of  their 
good  education  many  have  from  a  faulse  pride  and 
ambition  looked  upon  the  use  of  oaths  and  profain 
speaches  as  the  mark  of  genius  and  military  spirits 
although  these  very  persons  have  in  some  instances 
be  laught  at  and  despised  by  those  whose  good 
graces  they  would  gain  by  imitating  their  impious 
example.  It  greatly  behooves  every  one  to  consider 
how  far  his  own  conduct  in  very  respect  may  be  the 
cause  of  this  publick  calamity  and  provoke  the 
Diety  to  continue  to  judgments  of  war." 

The  orderly  book  in  which  the  entry  appears  is 
owned  by  Charles  P.  Wilkinson  of  Ottawa  Lake. 
Mich. 


Ivocal  City 

2  Cleveland,  O. 
12  Duluth,  Minn. 
18  Louisville,  Ky. 
24  Toledo,  O. 
3  2  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

3  6  Peoria,  111. 
40  Anderson,  Ind. 

4  2  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
.5  2  Utica,  N.  Y. 
.5  4  Portland,  Ore. 
.55  Memphis,  Tenn. 
68  Denver,  Colo. 
71  Akron,  O. 
7  5  Baltimore,  Md. 
81  Pasadena,  Calif. 
87  Reading,  Pa. 

103  Chicago  Hts.,  III. 
144  San  Jose.  Calif. 
185  Wichita,  Kan. 
190  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
197  Rock  Island,  111. 
208  Reno,  Nev. 
213  Newark,  O. 
215  New  Haven,  Conn. 
244  Brooklyn-Kings  and 
Queens  Cos.,  N.  Y. 
246  Lowell,  Mass. 
27  5  Hamilton,  O. 
27  8  San  Mateo,  Calif. 
309  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
332  Victoria,  B.  C.  Can. 

378  Marion,  111. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

380  Salem.  Ore. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

434  Merced.  Calif. 

435  Shreveport.  La. 
440  Santa  Ana.  Calif. 
464  Harlingen,  Tex. 


I'res. 

G.  Nirmaier 
L.  Hanson 
E.  McCrory 
E.  Schoettley 

E.  J.  O'Connor 
C.  R.  Frantz 
L.  Smith 
W.  Terry 
P.  Thomann 
L.  J.  Weston 

F.  Stocklin 
E.  Hill 

A.  R.  Steele 
N.  S.  Gaphardt 

H.  J.  Ward 
H.  E.  Hoffman 

B.  Franzman 
W.  H.  Gauthier 
O.  H.  Blase 
A.  Gervais 
R.  F.  Schultz 
W.  O.  Bates 
L.  D.  Weakley 
P.  Doyle 

J.  Granger 

G.  F.  Chase 

V.  D.  Kennedy 
A.  Sinclair 
E.  Clauson 
L.  Mackey 
E.  L.  Endicott 
R.  Wood 

H.  Bingman 
H.  W.  Seal 

.\.  R.  Wigley 

C.  C.  Carothers 
G.  E.  Hunter 
L.  S.  White 


last  reported  election: 
Bus.  Agt. 

O.  Bissler 


Officers  Elected  by  Local  Unions 

International  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  each  local  to  forward  to  the  Geaeral  Secretary-Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  newly  elected  officers." 

Following  is  a  list  of  officers  elected  by  the  Local  No.  and  City,  as  indicated,  at  their 

Fill.  Sec.  Rec.  Sec. 

F.  F.  Noble  A.  Jones 
J.  D.  Meldahl 

G.  Kettler 
L.  A.  Moffitt 
P.  Mackie 
C.  Wyre 
C.  Moi-ehead 
R.  A.  Jones 
F.  Percacciante 
W.  A.  Himstreet 

E.  W.  Brinkmeyer 
S.  A.  O'Day 

F.  E.  Bedor 
W.  E.  Pennington 
C.  Mo  bray 

H.  D.  Brubaker 
L.  R.  Patton 
R.  A.  Judson 
K.  R.  King 
W.  M.  Frank 
R.  A.  Hendrickson 
F.  Mahoney 
J.  W'.  Kennedy 
E,  Balliet 
E.  J.  Anglini 


O.  Doll 

H.  Kimple 

W.   E.  O'Connor 

D.  Watkins 
M.  Johnson 

H.  E.  Rose 

L.  A.  Reed 
VV.  P.  White 

G.  E.  Marshall 

H.  Sanford 


V.  Troy 
S.  Larson 


Hoppel 


H.  East 

E.  L.  Clyde 


('.  T.  Towne 
B.  Scarbough 
J.  P.  Boyd 

H.  D.  Brubaker 


S.  Wright 


F.  Ganahl 
C.  J.  George 


('.  L.  Chase 
S.  T.  Clear 
H.  S.  Gretton 
C.  Ross 
.1.  Wilson 

F.  Borden 
A.  Cook 

H.  Comstock 
O.  Brosz 

G.  Smith 

\V.  T.  Troegel 
G.  W.  Hunter 
]..  McNeil 


B.  Wernick 

.Arthur  J.  Bergeron 
F.  Jacobs 

C.  Fox 


H.  L.  Carson 


T  Stevenson 
A.  Shepherd 
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CONVENTION  ASSESSMENT  REFUNDS 

In  accordance  with  the  referendum  vote,  results  of  which  were  published  in  the  November,  1931,  issue  of  The 
Lather,  refunds  of  convention  assessments  have  been  made  to  the  brothers  whose  names  are  listed  on  these  pages, 
through  the  local  unions  indicated. 


LOCAL  UNION 

J.  Albers  .'1914  $3.00  J. 

H    Albers  340!)9   1.50  W 

Alexander  10373   1.50  .T. 

Apichelly  20i35   1.50  .1. 

G.  Aston  20615    3.00  F. 

R.  Astou  20795    3.00  R. 

C.  Aston  21249   3.00  .T. 

J.  Aveni  29647    3.00  .1. 

ATeni  34810    3.00  K. 

Azzolino  257S5   150  W 

Barcykowski  27352    3.00  A. 

Bardy   25983    3.00  J. 

Bean  19163    3.00  A. 

Belcher  24069   1.50  H. 

C.  Belcher  240C9   1.50  M. 

B.  Bell  24499    3.00  W 

J.  Bernard  24800    3.00  .T. 

J.  Bernard  :{5572   1.50  .1. 

Birch  11121   3.00  A. 

R.   Bissler  18278   1.50  (J. 

Black  144S8   3.00  W 

E.  Blaiidon  29233   1.50  F. 

Bolser   32269   1.50  A. 

Bond   6825   3.0O  W 

H.  Bonness  17710   1.50  W 

V.  Borland  20704   1.50  H. 

Bowles'  35000    3.00  E. 

L.   Bowles  21054    3.00  F. 

E.  Bowles  30695    3.00  F. 

L.    Bowles   19207    3.00  F. 

W.  Bowser  23040   1.50  V. 

C.  Bovd   34.529   1.50  A. 

L.  Bridges  26379    3.00  .1. 

J.  Brown  17507    3.00  .T. 

W.    Burke   21250    3.00  .\. 

.T.  Burke  27596   3.0O  .T. 

Burke  1.3479    3.00  .1. 

Bydoiek    14487   1.50  R. 

J.   Carlino   .34.W0   1.50  B. 

Carlino  8299   3.00  .T. 

Casarasna  ;m44   1.50  N. 

R.  Casserlie  20743   .3.00  W 

Castagnolo  .•{2039   3.00  A. 

E.  Caster  .30103   1.50  F. 

Cerrito    1.50  C. 

W.   Chapman  7o.).{   3.00  E. 

J.  Chmelecki  UfHlO   3.00  r. 

H.  Chmielecki  1925;j   3.00  J. 

Cocito   31477    3.00  A. 

Cocita  332.>{   3.00  S. 

R.  Cotfey  33514   3.00 

W.  Condon  16207   3.00  -T. 

H.   Cox  9857   1.50 

P.  Cox  21   1.50  I. 

A.  Cox  ."{wao   i.oo  r. 

J.  Criscione  33618   1.50  J- 

DegUino  L'0616   3.00  A. 

Doerge  H.TOS   3.0O  F. 

Donlev    3.5i>49   3.00  K. 

F.  Donley  32391   3.00  C. 

H.  Drees  33515    3.00  K. 

F.   Dunn  23017    3.00  >'■. 

S.    Eakins    16.t59    3.00  .T. 

E.   Kbel  ■J7:i-,r,   1..T0  W 

B.  Bberle  11143   3.00  F. 

Edwards  31478   3.00  R. 

C.  Ehrke  12320   3.00  W 

A.  Elliott   -22034   1.50  F. 

M.  Farrar  :;2   3.00  T. 

M.   Farrar  31S45    3.00  H. 

.7.   Farrar  27953    3.00 

D.  Fate    18208    3.00  N. 

Fazii,   28994    3.00  T. 

E.  Ferpruson  21917   3.00  I'. 

B.  FlUkint'er  14789    3.00 

Foresta  31302   1.50  G. 

C.  Fox    198fiX   1.50  G. 

C.   Franks   14:«7   .TOO  N. 

E.  Fr<-n<  h  10283    3.00  H. 

G.  Gagliardo  20493   l.r.O  G. 

Galeti  24MO   1.50  A. 

fJalirio    22531   1.50  R. 

Gambltto   .31195    3.00  C. 

F.  Gambittii  2.-.131   IXiO  C. 

Gambino  rmj   1.50  .1 

V.  S.  Gatf..  3.>445   .3.(;0  0. 

.T     Oedfles   •.'12.';i   3.00  W 

M.    Geddes   S985   3.00  W 

Gforjre    H4.SJ   .-{.oo  C. 

Gibbons  .36   3.00  .1. 

T.  ';ilard..  •.•t938   1.50  L. 

V    G  .frr<-,l„  L'9236   1.30  M. 

.'Irnaii    1.-/(31   3.00  A. 

HriH!-    3.00  F. 

M.TTnan   1S316   1.50  G. 

■                      ..  3.00  .T. 


A.  Hill  15919   3.0U 

G.   Holub  31054. 


J.  Holzworth  15616   3.00 

C.  Hookway  12017. 


L.  Hughes  32042   1.50 

P.  Irwin  859    3.00 

Irwin   864    3.00 

R.   .Tacobs  19540  

Jacobs  46  

M.  Jesnoski  18279.. 
W.   Johnston  19512. 

J.  Jones  23270  

Juengling  15423.  .  . . 
D.  Keuyon 


3.00 
1.50 
1.511 
1.50 
1.50 
3.00 

.  V.  Kelly  6611   1.50 

Kotala  19076    3.00 

G.   Kraus  3375    3.00 

J.  Kujaski  28394   1.50 

P.  Kujaski  15580   .3.00 

L.   Kunkle  30401   1.50 

LeRoy  32040   1.50 

F.  Liebig  53   3.00 

E.   Liebig  26203   3.00 

E.  Liebig  13546   .3.00 

Loveing  12083    3.00 

Loyer  8485    3.00 

Loyer  54   3.00 


Loyer  55  

Lucki  22036  

XIarino  35885  

F.  Martin  20171  

C.  Martin  4334  

Marzolo  31301  

J.  Massoni  60  

Maxwell  25784  

F.  McDermott  14572. 
J.  McMillen  7.360.... 
C.  McQuown  13966... 
F.  McQuown  5904.... 
E.  McQuown  10280.. 
E.  McQuown  31194.. 
Melecki  8316. 


3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


Messina  29237   1.50 

R.  Meyers  31056   1.50 

U.  Meyers  22895   1.50 

.Molino  24937   3.00 

I).  Mongrain  20718    3.00 

G.   Moore  3346   1.50 

.Moore  2a->45   1.50 

Morgano   19309    3.00 

Muscaro  34793    3.00 

R.  Must  273.53   3.00 

.Must   7091   3.00 

.r.   Must  .33940   3.00 

Xeirmaier   Jr   3.00 

Newbauer  1.5556   1.50 

\V.   Newcomb  24501   1.50 

O.  Nichols  8334   3.P0 

Nirmaier  20260    3.00 

Nirmaier  18185   3.00 

Nirmaier  10fi88   1.50 

.Nirmaier  66   3.00 

H.   Nirmaier  6688    3.00 

F.    Noble  7114   3.00 

S.    Noble   20669    3.00 

W.  Norris  10310   3.00 

Novak    5216   1.50 

Orlando  20107    3.00 

Ott   17467    3.00 

W.  Palmer  10946    3.00 

T.  Palmer  32579    3.00 

Panasiti  24«03   3.00 

A.   Papenfus  32273   .3.00 

Pawlak  21412   3.00 

A.  Pearson  1.5.571   .3.00 

Pedone   2I>82H   3.00 

Pedone   24705   1.50 

A.    Perlebcrg   .33140   .3.00 

Pfingsten  273.51   3.00 

Pine  22158   1.50 

Pinzone  32274    3.00 

Poliafiso  27802   .3.00 

Poliafico  19971   3.00 

Provlnzalfl   19.311   .3.00 

W.    Reeves    2760   3.00 

V.   Regan   11.398   3.00 

E.  Relnoehl  2.371S   .3.00 

J.  Roonev   18612   .3.00 

C.  Roiindtree  24.500   1.50 

C.  Salisbury  163.50   1.50 

F.  Samstag  14486   .3.00 

Sanders  .3.5.521   1.50 

Sanders  3973   .3.00 

Sanders  7178   1.50 

Sanders  8f)   3  00 


Sanders  22638  

Sanders  25781  

W.   Sanderson  23290. 

Scholl  19208  

,  Scholl  21378  

Scialabba  8148  

Siffling  16486  

B.  Sills  81  

H.   Smith  7267  

R.  Smith  9308  

E.  Smith  20574  

.  E.  Smith  33727  

A.  Snvder  35468. 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 


B.  Valentine  22035    3.00 

J.  Valentine  22894.....   1.50 

R.  Vejdovec  6692    3.00 

D.  Vento  240(i3   1.50 

E.  Vopalecky  15719   1.50 

C.  Wagner  35535   1.50 

D.  R.  Walker  20700   1.50 

L.  M.  Waller  18002    3.00 

E.  C.  Webster  19169   1.50 

i.  F.  \yeist  562   l.i 


1.00 


Speer    18959   3.00 


A.  Spitzer  12542. 

Steele  8465   

Streifender  11832... 

Streifender  23719.. 

Stuchell  13561  

Swift  23060  

F.  Sweeney  10369. 
C.  Tesmar  27354   1.50 


i.oo 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 


White  86    3.00 

C.  White 


3.   Williams  24396   1.50 


Terranova  34096. 

Tesmar  24065  

E.  Thoman  11558.  .. 
D.  Tiemann  16324. 

J.  Titoni  18136  

F.   Tucker  16154.. 


3.00 
3.00 
1..50 
l.,50 
S.00 
1.50 


E.  A.   Williams  4567.. 

L.  D.  Wilson  19738... 

T.  W.  Wilson  84  

J.  .T.   Wri.Slit  3.5.526... 

C.  W.  WyviU  19306... 

G.  W.   Yahraus  28694. 

G.  H,  Youngberg  23725. 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
3.00 
5.0O 


p:  Zappolo  7365    3.00 


W. 


.T.  C.  Martin  15883   1.50 

Total  Refund  to  Nn.  2.. $616.50 


LOCAL  INION  No.  4 

C.   F.   Hartman   109  $  3.00 

F.   Brust   110   3.00 

.T.  Wright  115   3.00 

M.  A.  Cleary  1935   3.00 

J.    Duffv    5242   3.00 

J.  J.    Killiam  7181   3.00 

M.  F.  Nealon  7361   3.00 

A.  KilHan  10910   3.00 

W.   T.   Duggan   11616   3.00 

M.   F.   Mullov  13171   3.00 

B.  O.   Henderson  13G49 


H. 

P. 

Dadey  19985  

3.00 

H. 

S. 

Hanna  22323  

3.00 

W 

H 

Gundry  24766.... 

3.00 

H. 

J. 

Karius  24814  

3.00 

F. 

J. 

Hahn  25608  

3.00 

D. 

A. 

Gallagher  28223... 

3.00 

J. 

V. 

Scott  29085  

3.00 

W. 

P. 

Pallett  31073  

3.00 

E. 

G. 

Killian  32376  

.  3.00 

Leek  18025    3.00        Total  Refund  to  Ni 


.$63.00 


LOC. 

Altmann  36026  

J.  Annen  17917  

J.  Balcerek  15313  

Balcerek  15314  

A.  Beaudoin  16871  

F.  Brasch  17793  

C.   Buerosse  28928  

J.  Cesarz  21514  

M.  Dailey  32591  

W.   Damon  5123  

G.  Damon  25517  

E.  Duerr  5155  

Fausech  .5120  

C.  Duerr  25771  

J.   Fausek  32592  

Fertl  .5118  

.  P.  Frenz  24.368  

W.    Ganger  21948  

W.  Gerke  16868  

R.  Gillan  16440  

M.   Gormlev  .31061  

.   F.  Hackberth  104.34  

Hahn  17137  

A    Ilcbner  24191  

W.  Jahn  16708  

L.   Kabacinski  15.326  

M.  Kallenberger  5138. . . 

W.  Kaniess  5134  

A.   Komas  1.5323  

Kroll  1.5324  

Kroll  15235  

Lehn  307.32  

Lenike  21947  

H.  Lcubner  20806  


AL  UN 
$  1..50 
3.00 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.no 
3.00 

:!.oo 

3.00 
3.00 
.3.00 
3.00 


.3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


No.  10 

W.   Labbv  27371  

C.   Liebsch  15330  

F.  Liesbury  9930... 
J.  Maverhofer  32146. 

B.  Maynard  28602... 

P.  Meinke  7497  

Miels  8656  

W.  Miels  16924  

J.  Moran  19588  

A.   Moran  25264  

C.  Newmann  18376... 
A.  Ohm  16266    3.00 

T.  Peterson  9227    3.00 

H.  Rode  .5140.... 
Scherbert  17239... 
C.   Schissler  7694. 

H.  Schmidt  14513   3.00 

Seehaner    .5143   8.00 

Smolarz  28604  

H.  Stewart  7139  

R.  Tabbert  5145  

J.    Waller  15817  

H.  Walters  7695  

Wehrle  10375  

H.  Wendorf  12302... 
J.  Wolf  gram  10203... 
A.  Zabrowski  8071... 

A.    Zahn  14625  

Zahn  13837  

Shields  28900  

.1.  Zarkowskl  ir848. 
J.  Zuba  16265  


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


Total  Refund  to  No.  10.  .$196..50 


E.  J.  Messick  10899.. 

F.  R.  Schryver  21868 
W.  S.  Morgan  2.3472.. 
H.  T.  Miller  24004  


LOCAL  UNION  No.  11 

 $  3.00     D.   R.    Welch  32757. 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


C.  Cherry  34709    3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  11... $18.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  18 


T.  Rush  250  

II.  Kettler  259  

McCrorv  416  

G.   Rush  4114  

A.  McAllister  4.519. 
D.  McAllister  6730. 
S.  Doll  10902  

A.  Rudie  12180... 
C.  Fickenger  14745. 

B.  Wolkons  14911. 


.$  3.00  F.   A.   Gossman   14928   .3.00 

.    .3.00  H.   E.   Phil'ips  17121   3.00 

.    3.00  R.  B.  Dlshion  17356    3.00 

.    3.00  L.  Garrett  17463   .3.00 

.    .3.00  G.  O.  Dishion  17464   .3.00 

.    3.00  R.  W.  Springer  19070    3.00 

.    .3.00  C.   S.   Blincoe  19268    3.00 

3.00  .r.  L.  Graham  19696   3.00 

.    3.00  F.    P.    Marlow   2444'>   3.0O 

.    3.00  W.    G.    Horton    2.5868   .3.00 


THE  LATHER 


29 


J.  W.  Garrett  28396    3.00 

E.  R.  Hallander  29556    3.00 

O.  S.  Do'.l  33211   3.00 

H.  A.  Worden  33381   3.00 


J.  J.  Kern  9204. 


Total  Refund  to  No.  18.  .$75.00 


LOCAL  UNION 

M.  Bernius  266  $  3.00  H. 

H.   Royer  267    3.00  W. 

F.    Shiffer   272    3.00  W. 

W.   Taylor  277   3.00  E. 

A.  Hartsell  282   3.00  E. 

J.  Leuihan  536   3.00  J. 

C.  Johnson  971   3.00  L. 

Rippinjrcr  3117   3.00  A. 

A.    Moffitt    3778   3.(:0 

D.  McGreptor  5902   3.00 

Donnelly   C220   3.00 

C.    Devoe   7215   3.00 

W.  Patten  7(!92   1.50 

A.  Spechk  8515   3.00 

C.    Hughes  8976    3.00 

Swepfo   9434   1.50 

M.  McCord  10703.... 


G. 


Kim  pel  10704  

Barraelough  1(1906. . . 
H.  Sherwood  12fi9f)... 

Deninan  13049  

M.  Tighe  15255  

W.  Connors  l.i.S.nO... 
H.  Stuchell  1.5671.  .  ,  . 

M.   Visger  169S8  

Prudhomme  1743;5  

O.  Brower  10938  


.50 


1.50 
3.00 
3.00 


W. 


No.  24 

A.   Crandall  19940  

R.  Griggs  19942  

H.    Depung  21115  

IT.   Helton  21S1!)  

F.  Vanderhnte  24091... 

Warren   25825   3.00 

F.    Pawluki   27067   3.00 

F.  Block   28353   3.00 

A.  Hart.sel   287.53   1.50 

T.   Hudson  28808   1.50 

H.   Stou-h   2S991   .3.00 

G.  I-uwrll    29:!S1   3.00 

A.    Moffitt   30725    3.00 

A.   Moffitt  31520   3.00 

E.  Wallace  33120   3.00 

.1.    Hudson   343r.9   3.00 

L.    Wilkinson    34498....  3.00 

F.  Knighton  35225   3.00 

W.   Wright   35263   1.50 

C.  Schoettley  3.5466   3.0O 

H.  Hartsel  3.5494   3.00 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
50 


C.    Stough  3.5997   1.50 


Royer  32800. 
Hartsel  279.. 


id  to  No.  24.  .J136.50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  33 


J.  Achuian  12907  

.  A.  Anderson  20034.. 
P.   Badolato  8116. ..  . 

Badolato  28630  

H.  Bage  12812  

D.  Bage  20853  

M.  Bauer  1286  

J.  Bercy  16427  

C    Blaisdell  29005. . . 

T.  Blaisdell  .3425  

F.   Booser  5008  

O.  Carney  35008  

H.  Carney  22873  

E.  Carney  34112  

P.  Dean  26430  

J.   Deegan  31622  

W.  Domalskv  11924.. 

V.   Doyle  4903  

H.   Duty  4521  

Duty  .33782  

C.   Paggin  4.326  

J.  Fischer  24971  

M.  Gill  19973  

B.  Hathaway  412S... 
Hatch  27382  

F.  Hinchev  33568... 

E.  Holmes  19536  

H.  Hopkins  26433.... 
A.  Humphreys  17742. 

A.    Jones  22116  

S.   Kline  11923  

J.  Knox  24085  

Knox  21019  

C.  Kress  1270  

M.  Kuhns  21026  

H.  Lafferty  .32464... 
C.  Liyenspire  25554. 

R.   McF;ill  1.56.50  

S.  McLachlMii  31729.. 
.S.  McMillan  10571... 
M.  McNally  .34504... 
T.  O'Hanlon  28591... 

Price  23805  

R.   Pyle  157S  

B.  Rairigh  18613  

E.  Rhodes  26432  

E.  Rhodes  348  

P.    Roesch  34084  

R.  Roesch  29361  

Rupp  369  

Sharpe  35262  

W.  Shaw  28686  

A.  Smeltzer  11727.... 
M.  Smeltzer  9185  

F.  Smith  11901  


;  1..50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.60 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


H.    W.   Smith   376   1.50 

H.  C.  Snyder  33369   1.50 

H.    M.    Snyder  93.34.. 
O.    H.    Snvd'r  .5:;.';7 
R.    .T.   Snv.liM-   1  I.TTi;  ,  . 
J.    E.    Stein  lS'.l4r,  


G.  StridiT  -Jtnox  

H.  Thias  26203  

R.  Thompson  14509. 

F.  Thompson  378. . 

G.  Thompson  30560 

H.  Thompson  31621 
W.   Wagner  388.... 

C.   Wallace  5604  

Weltv  20498  

Williams  2S,*m  

E.  Winers  5595   1..50 

H.    Wochley  410   1.50 

S.  Woodward  7614   1.50 

Wyniard  34407   1.50 

P.  Zimmerman  15532.  . .  1.50 

M.   Plorine  12408    3.00 

C.  Shannon  33536, 
J.  Albert  '.mSl  


1992 


DicliSMM  24970.. 

KIkins  1SS51  

HendiTson  198.52 
Hinclicy  13(i2:;... 
l.nii^'-litt  1228(1... 


■Ms 


L.    McMullian  31124 

Miller  10138  

B.   O'Hanlon  1570.. 

B.  O'Hanlon  34041   1.50 

7.  Saxon  3720   1.50 

Schuchert  26179   1.50 

Smith  374   1.50 


G.  Tome 


Dowlin 


1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1..50 
1.50 
l.,50 
1..50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


LOCAL  UNION 

B. 
E. 
G. 


J.  H.  Allen  2635:..... 

W.  E.  Busking  2763   3.00 

G.  H.  Stevenson  3124   3.0O 

P.   W.   Edwards  3239   1.50 

G.   T.   Camp  4577   3.00 

P.   R.   Boyce  4599  

A.  B.    Kunkle  4957  

M.  F.  Marks  .5441  

0.   Hamilton  7115  

J.   W.    Rusher  9158  

G.  W.  Stevenson  9743.. 

B.  G.   Guinnup   10269    3.00 

D.    W.    Reynolds   1099S   1.50 

W.   Cowthon   12716   1.50 

J.   E.   Carroll  12840   1.50 

P.  E.  Levell  15575   3.00 

W.   A.   Kunkle  1.5737   1.50 


3.00 


3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 


u>,.i,.|  JO206. 
.  J.  .\Ierly  12677.. 
I.   M.   Phillips  2140 

'.  O.   Williams  24068   1.50 

;.  A,  Myers  35371   3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  33.  ..?166..50 
No.  39 

J.  Okay  17646   3.00 

H.  Cawthon  19514   1.50 

O.  McCloud  20512   3.00 

.M.   Perry  20.539   1..50 

IT.  Layton  20583... 
H.  Babbitt  21525.... 
A.  Shelton  22846.... 
R.  Van  Wye  23199.. 

E.   Stevenson  23277   3.00 

Hamilton  23470   1.50 

L.    Prenatt    24702    3.00 

P.  Miller,  25134   3.00 

W.  Oliver  25376   3.00 

R.  Freeman  27172   3.00 

R.  Tracy  27411 


3.00 
1.50 
1.50 


Carroll  2743S  

A.  Chastain  29838. 
O.   Strough  30075. 

M.   Meyer  31484.. 


3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 


N.  E.  Thompson  32068    3.00 

H.  C.  Gibbons  32121   3.00 

W.    P.    Bovce   32.-01   3.00 

B.  R.   Glouer  33048   1.50 

V.    Ellis  34090   3.00 

F.    K.    Strough   34235   3.00 

C.  A.   Ranch  34371   3.00 

R.  H    Hamilton  35517   3.00 


W.   C.   ShuU/.  3565S   3.00 

A.  M.  Kunkle  '28915   3.00 

C.   G.   Hook   '27171   3.(X1 

H.  U.  Bailev  3267   3  00 

R.  P.   Spangler   :0270    3.00 

R.  Howard  2:n9s   1.5*' 


Kefn 


.$133.50 


D.   N.  Watk 
C.  Morehe_ad  18S24 
R.   W.  Dunn  2195: 
C.  M.  Floyd 


H.   A.    East  33608. 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  40 

2651  $  3.00      L.    Smith  35692  

•  A.  Morehead  3(i054. 

.' '.  3!oO 


1.50 
1.50 


Total  Refund  to  No.  40.  .$18.00 


LOCAL   UNION   No.  42 


J.   B.  Anderson   16770  $  3.00 


Jas.    S.    Arnold  .30465. 
A.  G.  Belief ountaine  6284. 
E.   J.   Bellefontaine  2;i913. 

H.  G.  Bellefoiitaine  268.50. 
J.  1.  Bellefoiitaine  23:i92.  . 
J,    E.    Bellefoiitaine  23912. 

V.   K.   Beltz  ::'()9i2  

W.    L.   Blamv  3'2.572  

Gcorgf  Boggio  35260  

E.  J.    Brock  15792  

F.  N.  Brown  •2449  

I.  L.    Buck  30419  

F.  L.  Campbell  26375  

C.  E.   Carter  29963  

R.   P.  Chandler  24868  

Alcxandio  Chauez  21097... 

W.  A.  Chisholm  10541  

E.  L.  Clyde  23384  

L.  G.  Cottrell  18431  

S.   C.   Dagley  18620  

N.  G.  Davidson  16506  


1.50 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.tHI 
3.0O 
1.50 
3.00 
1.50 


Davis   2028   1.50 


V.  A.  Dickerson  25161.. 

H.  J.   Desroslor  295.58  

Norman  Donnelly  33439.. 

G.   M.  Donnelly  106.52  

T.  R.  H.  Donnelly  3.5473. 
W.  L.  Drawbaugh"  20444.. 
Harvey  A.  Duncan  30319. 


3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.0(1 


K.  Duncan  34481   3.00 


W. 

John   M.   Edgar  1414  

Wm.  H.  Edwards  30223. 

F.   S.   Emmick  30435  

I/ioyd   Emmick  30433  

H.   Emmick  30436 


3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
3.(H) 

W.  O.  Everhard  10793    3.00 

A.  J.    Flanders   23489    3.00 

C.  W.  Flanders  24482   1..50 

I).  H.  Flanders  15945    3.00 

G.  W.  Flanders  23919   .'{.(iO 

Wm.  A.  Franklin  2214fi   3.00 

L.   T.   Freeman  31584   3.00 

r..  I.  Gabaig  28916   1.50 

J.  E.  Gauvin  15602    3.00 

C.  H.  Goer  8;W4   3.00 

Byron   Gill   134'28   3.0O 

B.  Golbin    1688.3   3.00 

E.  Haapa  30240   1.50 

(.'.  J.  Haggerty  19527   3.00 

A.  N.  Hall  30424    3.U0 


J.   N.   Hall  30423  

Lee  Hall  31420  

G.  W.  Hallett  19910... 
King  S.  Hallett  19911. 
Wm.    R.    Hamm   2359   1.50 

H.  P.  Hennan  16864    3.00 

C    W.  Hawk  30230  

G.  A.   Hawkins  33950... 

H.  O.   Haworth  23.5'2U... 

Jack  Havwood  30470  

Win.  R.  Uelslev  2S7(r7.  .  . 
W.  R.  Hessinuei-  2(;102. 
A.    D.    noa^;liii  :;07iMi,... 

I.  K.    Holiioinist  .5:;T(1,.. 

L.    A.    Howard  ;j44(i7  

M.    V.   Huarte  4134  

R.   D.   Hudson   36090   1.50 

P.   L.  Hybarger  18384    3.00 

X.   C.  Johnson  9683   "  ' 

O.    E.   Jones  36080  

R.   A.  Jones  4494  

John  A.  King  23488  

.1.    P.    King  23.542  

.\.  S.  Kuntz  9299  


3.00 
1..50 
1..50 
3.00 


3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 


3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.0O 
1.50 


Wm.    1).    Laurenson  8703. 

B.  S.    [,aws  :!0473  

F.  M.    Leineii  33665  

Alfred  Lemire  '27859  

H.    W.    Lewis  l.",570  

R.  L.   Lewis  35016  

Ernest   Lippert  201()4  

R.  O.  Livingston  '23015  

James    R.    Lvle  '28(199  

R.    H.    Lvle  35970  

M.   L    Lviich  3.5.529  

H.  J.  Makowski  13179  

John  A.   Martin  18.';i3  

John    Martin  .■!:!:i,",5  

W.   L.   McHeiiiv  :;:is-27  

Wm    M.  Mcl'hersun  7708.. 

George   Meyers  :!03.'57  

Wm.   R.   Mickels  30851 .... 

Wade   Milhouse  23331  

P.    E.  Morrison  32333  

James   A.   Muir  19691  

G.  E.  Nelson  23135  

II.   L.  Nelsou  8549  

Geo.   Neve  2H09S  

E.  A.   Ogren  3.5'299  

J.  N.  Oliver   

A.  O.  ops.ihi  -s.;^v.;  

Geo.    C.    Pace  -■illVl  

F.  A.   Parki'i-  2404:;  

.lames  II.   la.\ton  32577... 

L.    K.   Peebles  17183  

P.    W.   Peppard  22468  

K.   A.    Pierce  '298.57  

C.  G.    Pi-net  174'J0  

John   W.    I'-tts  ■j:;ii:f  

L.    Prou^ii  17:;il7   

Prank    Quirk  Jiwlll  

F.   L.    Roberts  '23:i32  

T.  C.   Robinson  8631  

B.  A.   Rogers  24872  

A.   A.    Rydelius  2»559  

R.    E.    Sage  4410  

Frank   Scheiber  ^910  

V.  W.  Service  :5:',019  

Gill   Setter  24720  

J.   W.   Shannon  10016  

C.  G.    Skinner  :;47.34  

R.   M.   Smart  21405  


R. 


1044. 


E.  II.    Sender  :!510S  

LoKoy    Soud(  r  S930  

P.   E.   Summons  :j5078  

Wm.    S.    Terrv  i:{918  

M.    L.    Tinlev  846:5  

A.  C.  Trudeau  17437  

C.  Jj.  F.  Tryon  6994  

C.  C.  Vining  1.S747  

J.    J.    Waters  1.5'251  

G.  E.    Weisser  s;;iiii  

F.  A.  Welier  :!14:'.:i  

E.  A.  Wolf  7:jo:i  

S.   P.   Wood  2:11.52  

Wm.  Henderson  Young  4145. 

John   AValtou  17506   

P.  O.  Hoffman  18740  

D.  C.   Welton  28417  

H.  A.  Geary  21.542  

S.   L.    Richards  15130  

Wm.  E.  Killingbeck  26157. 

C.   E.    Shoemaker  23.521  

C.   R.   Wise  31797  

Wm.  H.    \\  allaei.  :i5363.  .  . . 


3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
3.00 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 


3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
S.Ot) 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
3.00 


3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 


1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


Total  Refund  to  No.  42.. $381.00 


I-OC.4lL  UNION  No.  43 


Taylor  1411... 

Gaut  4848  

Gavlor  7(;iH).. 
Barnett  8:!08. 

Faldnio  1.5.5S7. 


.$  3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


C.  H.   Worden  191190. 

I>.  R.   Morgan  '2.5'276. 

G.  J.  Ouellette  28708. . 

J.  A.   Bostroni  36024. 


M.   Worden   19689    3.00 


Total  Refund  to  No.  43.. $28.50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  53 


C.    .\aron    513  $  1.50 

S.  Aaron  11911   1.50 

S.  A.  Aaron  35450   1.50 

W.   H.  Acton  15091   3.00 

I .  C.  Baldwin  3622    3.00 

R.    Beckman   28983    3.00 

H.   T.  Beisecker  11793   .3.00 

A.  F.  B.  Benner  3719   3.00 


J.   A.   Bogan   6.302   3.W1 

P.   A.    Bonfig  517   3.00 

J.  M.  Bouldeu  20770    3.00 

.T.  J.  Brady  13534    3.00 

H.  J.  Brady  13.5:55   3.0O 

C.  F.  Brown  11101   3.00 

K.  Burke  34681   3.0t> 

W.  J.  Burke  4241   3.00 


30 


THE  LATHER 


E.  Campb.ll  12740  

Caponi  242:h»  

A.  Carr  1-'<)T4  

B.  Connor  14411  

A.  Connor  2IH66  

F.  Dale  2807  

A.  P.  Donohue  12364... 

J.   Donnelly  32618  

L.  Douglas  14U4S  

Dunlery  2!t:!.">"  

T.   Findlov  14!)79  

J.   Fitzpn trick   .mO.  .  .  . 

P.   Ford  12!n.-|  

H.  Freir  111211^  

G.  Freiuh  1!»2t>2  

R.  Gable  JS.KH)  

S.  Gannon  SMilO  

A.  Geary  12917  

Gearv  11092  

B.  Geiger  ;?2322  

W.  Grandwell  -24374.... 

S.  Grebl.-  10783  

L.  Greiner  2.556S  

J.  Griffin  27019  

H.  Grimes  24917  

Haack  3039.s  

F.  Halbgewaehs  33559. 

B.  Harbinson  32619... 

A.  Hay  ess  12748  

V.  Henrv  J39.'i9  

S.  Henry  12920  

M.   Hoover  13484  

S.   Horn  12374  

E.  Hoiisenick  1742."«  

Hughes  2."iai9  

S.   Hur.st  17191  

R.  Hyde  11909  

Jewell  lOlfiS  

.1.  .Tones  3279S  

Kauffman  SSll.'i  

Kauffman  33184  

.T.   Kelly  22t;«3  

P.   Kelly  332.32  

R.   Kennard  19699  

M.  Kennedy  :;i!04S  

J.    Kennedy  11993  

P.  KiUian  1.3:!72  

Kocher  oS.")  

J.  Laing  3.j331  

I.  Laing  15875  

AV.  Laing  13378  

J.   Landv  2S(»5r,  

A.   Lauderback  12391.. 

L.   Letrick  361.1  

T.    Leyden  ILSfiO  

A.   Lotsev  .S410  

.1.  ilaben  11S95  

J.  Maguiro  30754  

G.  Mars  33266  

W.   Martin  229(r7  

Martin  aO-iTS  

S.    Miles  313.-H  

C.  Milligan  T'.rj.-.  

P.  Monagh.m  12392... 
C.  Mongelhizzo  .33141.. 

M.  Moran  L'.miO  

J.  Morgan  .•M004  

Morgan  3473fi  


1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


3.0O 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.0O 
1..50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.0O 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.0O 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.0O 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
.3.00 
3.00 
3.(Kl 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
.3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 


\V.  I,.  Morgan  19374    3.00 

G.   H.  Muir  1742S   3.00 

J.  Mulyaney  11876    3.00 

J.  W.  Macauley  16137   3.00 

W.  E.  McDermott  548    3.00 

G.   P.   McDonough  25173.  . .  3.00 

F    J.  McGillaway  12926....  3.00 

M.  .1.  McGlone  203-35   3.00 

J.    McKenzie  17120   3.00 

A.  McSorlev  12199   3.00 

.T.  A.  McSorley  361S   3.00 

.1.  .1.  MeSorley  2077(1   3.00 

Win.  .1.  McSorlcv  .")47   3.00 

W.  J.  McSorley  .34893   3.00 

E    Nagel   23800   3.00 

\V.   \V.   Xewall  3926   3.00 

C.  E.  Nichols  8409   3.00 

V.   A.   Nichols  36049   1.50 

I).  J.   O'Connor  33983    3.00 

1>.   F.   O  Donnell  22049   1.50 

.r.    Patterson    17307   3.00 

.r.   \V.   J'atterson  .35997   1.50 

T.    Plaskoii    .X3142   3.00 

I..  G.  Plum   19276   3.00 

C.   A.   Pratz   12397   .3.00 

r.  H.  Ravnor  33855   1.50 

W.   D.  Ravnor  14922   3.00 

S.  R.  Robinson  2.o9.i3   l.-'Hl 

C.  A.  Rogers  4639    3.00 

.T.  C.  Ruth  7535    3.00 

G.  E.    Savidge  12254    3.00 

R.  H.  Scott  12587   3.00 

.T.  R.  Shane  15188   3.00 

T.  .1.  Shanley  11896    3.00 

.T.   J.    Sharkey   15195   1.50 

W.  H.  Shotzline  557   3.00 

H.  Short  553    3.00 

A.  C.  Smith  11850   .3.00 

C    Snyder  24610   3.00 

a  K.  Snyder  33110   1.50 

C.   L.   Stout  10-278   3.00 

H.   .T.    Stull  .152   3.00 

C.  P.  Sweeney  560   3.00 

M.  Teller  24915   3.10 

C.  Thomas  23799    3.00 

M  Thomas  11898    3.00 

\V.  S.  Thomas  12760   1.50 

.T.    Toth   32685    3.00 

\V.  Treiler  17471   3.00 

.1.   E.   Tutt  13264    3.00 

\V.  B.  Underwood  23673...  3.00 

l;  P.  Wadlinger  19024   3.00 

G    \V.  Watson  11864    3.00 

.T.  A.   Watson  31972   1.50 

C.  B.  Weber  12775    3.00 

T.  F.  Werner  7306    3.00 

H.    Wilson   33117   3.00 

.T.  H.  Wimbrough  17424    3.00 

H.  .T.   Wimbrough  28053  . .  3.00 

.T.   Wissheier  20938   3.00 

v..  H.  Young  566    3.00 

A.  Zeidlcr  11904    3.00 

R.   S.   Mabin  2.5585    3.00 

\V.  P.  Quig  11906    3.00 

.T.  .T.  Duffy  33138   3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  .53.. $418.50 


I^OCAIi  VS 

.   Elfrey  524  S  3.00 

R.  Beckmiinn  1486    3.00 

.  M.  Babbitt  1487    3.00 

Ferris  1488   1..50 

Lawrence   1489   1.50 

McDonough  1493    3.00 

.  H.  Stone  1497   1.50 

Stone    1498    3.00 

L.   Votto   1.VI1   1.50 

P.  McDonough  3228   1.50 

P.  MeDonough  9311   1.50 

.  H.   McGowan  9312   1..50 

Tindall   9710   3.00 

P.  McDonough  14338....  1..tO 

Sigenfoo.s   1.->5.S1   1.50 

Zackwolf  10062   1.50 

K.   Ewing   17046   3.00 

H.   Maloney   18211   3.00 

Ford   18911   1.50 

P.   Forde    Sr.   18912   3.00 

I>OC.*L  IN 

L.  Bradd^ll  26117  $  1.50 

Brady  2793.-.  

W.  Brady  Hi02... 
T.   Brown  6300... 

Budd  1.33."i3  

Caponc  17-226  

,    Caponi'  172-24  

Caponc  17-225  

E.   Cniftoii  24265 
Daly  L^'*34 


No.  66 

H.  Braker  19437.... 
L.  Babbitt  20744.... 
OS.  McDonough  20836 
J.  Colwell  20870.... 
A.  Canrpbell  22398.. 

Poulson  2.3412  

D.  Gervis  23818.... 
J.  McGhie  2.3861.... 

J.  Garev  23819  

Paulv.  Jr.  24241  

Scopelliti  25172  

Rosen  23541  

P.  MacDonough  28713 

A.  Tweedy  29145  

.T.  MacDonough  29695 

T.  Welke  30163  

T.  Ford  32280  

W.   Cook  33546  


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.0fl 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

D'Arcy   1613   3.00 


DeCarlo  20902    3.00 

E.  Deggif-  328-25   l..-iO 

V.    Dool.v    24200   1.5<l 

Doryl.-   ILiaS   3.00 

Enbberg    1.3.-527   3.00 

Keinsteiu  13492    3.00 

.1    PUzKcrald  31395   3.00 

li    Happeny  31885    3.00 


1.50 
1.50 

1..T0 

3.00 
1.30 

1..T0 

1..30 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.30 
1.50 
.3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1..-.0 
1.50 


•..lal  Refund  to  No.  66.  .$75.00 
No.  67 

.T.   Hetherington  35458. 

Kaplonc  124.51  

Katek  3.3435  

T.  Lambie  24410  

MacLean  33504  

J.  McGarrv  28198  

McGoyern  11781  

M.  Monahan  23063  

W.  Mullanc  33.511  

P    Murray  23113  

L.    Nobling  4119  

E.  Nolan  31694  

O'Toole  1744  

Platr  32947  

F.  Ryan  34181  

Saffran  26293  

E.  Searles  225  

A.  Smalley  13S77  

Stewart  8670  


3.00 

3.00 

E. 

R. 

3.00 

.3.011 

C. 

3.00 

F. 

3.00 

R. 

3.00 

W 

3.00 

C. 

3.00 

3.00 

r. 

3.00 

.T. 

3.00 

o. 

3.00 

N. 

3.00 

.M. 

3.0O 

.T 

3.00 

H. 

3.00 

R. 

3.00 

.r. 

J. 

Terhuue  10778  

3.00 

E.  Waldo  25226  

. .  3.00 

N. 

Warsh  21997  

.  .  3.00 

.T. 

.  ,  3.00 

L 

Weisenback  1645  

. .  3.00 

M 

. .  3.00 

.OU  u 
00  _ 


H.   Ball  2-2.341  

H.  Barth  22720  

T.   Bickhard  32032, 

E.  Boyles  15102.... 

F.  Chapman  22163, 

Clark  2014".  

H.  Combs  2016..., 

A.   Conrad  1.5142... 

G.  Fennell  ->030... 

Fluekey  7217  

L.  Githens  23875... 
A.  Githens  .310.51.  .. 

C.  Hall  '.r703  

W.  Harroh  29013.. 
C.  Hartzell  28144., 
U.  Her/.ig  .326.53... 
L.   Hill  29.596  

A.  Hubbard  1026... 
K.  Liudquist  10483 
S.    Long  19961  

H.  Lvden  15384..., 
Malone  34825  

Matthews  231.37  

M.  Matthews  234(5, 
K.  McNutt  2.3931.  . . 

A.   Miller  893:3  

H.   Mitchell  13163., 

Montgonicrv  19S61 


LOCAL 
$  3.( 


LOCAL  tN 

B.  Ahearn  31841  $  3.00 

B    Ahearn   3551   3.00 

B.  Ahearn  24177    3.00 

B.  Allton  2733   3.00 

H.   Arrer  14644   3.00 

D.  Arthur  15398   3.00 

Badgett  26356    3.00 

E    Baldwin  824   3.00 

P.   Baldwin  20375    3.00 

C.  Baldwin  31983   3.00 

R.  Baldwin  35515   8.00 

E.  Barksdale  4820    3.00 

.T.  Beermann  33013   3.00 

M.  Berryhill  25693    3.00 

L.  Bierman  11016   3.00 

J.  Blackwell  18557   3.00 

P.  Butler  .31657    3.00 

F.  Byrd  19675   3.00 

J.  Callahan  10150   3.C0 

B.  Cassin  17811   3.00 

.T.  Christianson  21960...  3.00 

Cihla  795   3.00 

H.   Cole  4111   3.00 

A.  Connely  24001   3.00 

.T.   Corcoran  25464    3.00 

T    Coyle  810   3.00 

C.  Culyer   4641   3.00 

G.  Culver  28508    3.00 

Duggar  16194   3.00 

C.  Edmonds  34419    3.00 

F.   Edwards  14153   3.00 

H    Eiehelberger  7047...  3.00 

Earnest  4925    3.00 

H.  Fahning  214.55   3.00 

P.   Farmer  19614   3.00 

W.  Fawcett  35243    3.0O 

Fevcrston  24172   3.00 

J.  Fredrickson  32209....  3.00 

.T.    Fredrickson  32147..  3.00 

F.  Grace  32359    3.00 

P.    Grace    21787   3.00 

H.  Hagenbuck  13853....  3.00 

.T.  Hagen  21129   3.00 

A.  Hahn  799   3.00 

H.    Hall   23254    3.00 

Hansen   3.3832    3.00 

n.    Hansen   18409    3.00 

T.  Harris  20429    3.00 

C.  Hepburn  16984   1.80 

.T.  Herschel  18029   3.00 

Herwig  2.3688    3.00 

.T.  Herwig  159.33    3.00 

R.  .Tohnson  25271   3.00 

.Tones   16.320   3.00 

.T.  Jones  28888    3.00 

J.   Kaiser  816   3.00 

T-.  Kellar  857    3.00 

W.   Klier  3.3114   3.00 

G.  Kuapp  33929    3.00 

,    LeTempt  30227   3.00 

M.   Livingston  827    3.00 

I'.  Lonergon  257-27    3.00 

A.   Long  20392   3.00 

Lundry  28.348   3.00 

O.   Ludwig  .3.3699   .3.00 

M.  Marquis  24173   3.00 

A.  MacClurg  32148   3.00 

H.  May  :J0620    3.00 

McCallister  20766    3.00 

C.  McDonald  28507    3.00 

A.    Mickos   34463    3.00 


Weisman   1-2453   3.00 

Piatt  16722    3.00 

Okun  30093   1.50 

Feldman  12412   LoO 

Total  Refund  to  No.  67.. $139.50 

i  No.  68 

P.  Moylan  14350    3.00 

.   Murphy  2008    3.00 

.L    Murphy   28933    3.00 

A    O'Day  20642   3.00 

E.  Ready  19083    3.00 

A.  Reed  11726   3.00 

.  A.  Richter  32«>2   3.00 

.   G.   Chinkle  7410   3.00 

•.  Shipp  2013   3.00 

.   E    Snell   14186   3.00 

,  N.  Stafford   234(i2   3.00 

F.  Towne   20774   3.00 

.   B.    Wathon   16.3'27   3.00 

J.   Williams   10975    3.00 

,  V.  Williamson  18694....  3.00 

W.  Yant  22612    3.00 

.   R.  Payne  29»-20   3.00 

N.   Sandefur  34940   1.50 

.  D.  Shenpard  18669   .3.00 

.  H.  Warren  20034    3.00 

■.  G.  Everley  14349   3.00 

.  (;.  Carpenter  U(V<0   3.00 

.   M.   Cannon   259.50   3.00 

,  C.  Inskeep  25827   3.00 

no.  Carl  2.3362    3.00 

r..i:il  Kefnnd  t.i  N...  O**.. $154.50 


ION  No.  73 

.J.   R.  Midcap   14.501   3.00 

C.  A.  Miller  24386   3.00 

G.  M.  Miller  18524   1.50 

H.  T.  Miller  23.308    3.00 

P.  N.  Miller  809    3.00 

W.  D.  Miller  17404   3.00 

C.  J.  Moore  17980    3.00 

C.  A.   Nivin  34822    3.00 

•T.  Peterson  2816   3.00 

D.  W.  Potter  34258    3.00 

W.  A.  Rainey  17903    3.00 

R.    C.   Reid  20110   3.00 

E.  Reiss  "  23777   3.00 

C.  W.   Riggs   31237   3.00 

D.  R.  Roberts  19091   3.00 

H    G.   Roth  10149   3.00 

W.  G.   Kowbottom  18372...  3.00 

W.  B.  Kowbottom  1958    3.00 

W.  C.  Kowbottom  33662....  3.00 

J    Rov  10213    3.00 

j:   P.   Rov   30872   3.00 

D.  E.   Savillc  29139    3.00 

G.   A.   Schaefer  16060    3.00 

P.  F.  Schumacher  7712....  3.00 

C.  C.  Seats  23228    3.00 

J.  C.  Shearron  18.305    3.00 

J.   R.  Shearron  18796    3.00 

T.  P.  Shipley  820    3.00 

T.  F.   Silbv  35120    3.00 

G.  H.   Smith  28166    3.00 

L.  J.  Smith  24002   1.50 

T    C.   Smith  8344    3.00 

.T."  R.  Snell  7470    3.00 

P.  J.  Snoddy  9824    3.00 

W.  C.   Specht  828   .3.00 

.T.  E.  Spencer  8849    3.00 

L.   N.  Sperry   6770    3.00 

K.   C.   Stroup  34892   1.50 

.L  E.  Styles  4801   3.00 

H.  E.  Summers  ."^466   3.00 

AV.  N.  Summers  .34837    3.00 

E.  Sylvester  22092    3.00 

E.  R.  Tibbs  25053    3.00 

W.  I    Tidwell  27053   3.00 

M.   C.  Tuttle  27080   3.00 

E.   H.  Vogel  338.54   3.00 

K.   Vogel   1960    3.00 

O.  H.  Vogel  3.3.853    3.00 

U.  E.  Vogel  26355    3.00 

W.  A.  Walkington  10406...  3.00 

P.  A.  Watts  18207    3.00 

C.  T.  Webster  9949   3.00 

L.  J.  Williams  21563   .3.00 

C.  J.   Wingblade   391   3.00 

D.  W.  Wren  33700   3.00 

I    H.   York   15977    3.00 

P.   Shoptough   19715   3.00 

E.  V.   Barker  834    3.00 

Geo.  Stronp  17529   1.60 

M.  E.  Donovan  26437   .3.00 

.T.  L.   Hyde  .34155   1.50 

P.    Ames    34146   1.50 

H.  D.  Shamel   17890   1.50 

R.   Bean  342.55   1.50 

G.   D.  Brooks  24716   1.50 

W   German  30363   1.B0 

E.'  Howden    34473   1.50 

E.  P.  Shoehan  24004   1.50 

V.   N.  Sheehan  19823   1.50 

C    B.   Walker  .^34.50   1.50 

L'.  M.  Ryan  .-$424   1  30 
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\V.  W.  Bumpass  34017   1.50 

S.  W.  Beach  3235S   1.50 

F.  L.  Gauer  26352   1.50 

W.  C.  Kaiser  .34982   1.50 

.T.   L.   Seiauer  34465   1.50 

C.  C.  Pickering  27745   1.50 

G.  B.  Smead  30228   1.50 

.T.  McGrath  4962   1.50 

P.  PfafiEenback  1302!)   1.50 

.J.  J.  Sheehan  19023   1.50 

W.  Straley  298tiS   1.50 

R    L.  Matthews  33063   1.50 

A.  F.  Jenkins  3400S   1.50 

L.  McGraw  35380  

H.  Harper  34690  

o.  Hinds  34018  


l.i 

1.50 

1.50 


M.  Hardy  17357   1  50 

Ames  34123   1.50 

I..  Harris,  Jr.  31396   1.50 

A.   Stampfli  13359   1.50 

Amanu  !I047   1.50 

K.   potli  11017   1.50 

O.  Lindzy  21313   1.50 

T.  Fischer  26353   1.50 

L.  Pfaffenback  25728....  1.5ii 

J.  Brockman  34619   1.50 

A.   Berg  34256   1.50 

E.  Wells  31982   3.00 

F.  Bittick  34073   3.00 


Kcfuiul 


73.  .$44S.-Il 


C.  Abel  770.5  

P.  Abel  34499.  .. 
C.  Abel  11272  

C.  Abel  3667  

F.  Abel  340S6.... 

A.  Adams  9802 . . . 

C.  Adams  25527... 

B.  Addis  4485  

N.  Ahearn  788.... 
Aikema  911  

Alrd  10490  

Airolde  32423  

Alfred  16999  

C.  Allen  126.37.... 
G.   Allen  19130.... 

M.  Ames  24393  

Anderson  894  

R.  Anderson  198.37 
.T.  Anderson  14254 
B.  Anderson  18956 
T.  Anderson  22969 

Andrae  3969  

J.  Ariel  17673  

Ariel  4916  

A.  Ariel  .3099  

A.  Ariel  21573  

R.  Aronson  26905. 

D.  Arquett  17.334. 

D.  Atkins  9.320  

J.  Atkins  .34876... 
L.  Aubuchon  9744 

G.  Baker  20490... 

B.  Ball  29117  

W.  Balmes  .3041 . . 
\y  Balmes  .34829.. 
J.  Barkhaus  19524 
W.  Barr  2.3314.... 

Barry  6291  

J.  Barthelmy  25179 

F.  Barthelmy  26554 
L.  Bassett  21314.. 
W.  Bauer  23490... 

E.  Bayer  17613.... 
A.  Bay  less  24443.. 
A.  Beagle  29236.  . . 

C.  Beagle  ]  2603 .  . . 
E.  Beard  IfioOO. . . 

P.  Beaubieii  2S983 

E.  Beck  4130  

Becker  16377  

J.  Becker  .32022. . . 

P.  Becker  4017  

Becker  22.377  

W.  Beckwith  9722 

H.  Beckwith  S;70.. 

Benke  20611  

L.  Bensen  24837.. 
A.  Benson  !i:.".'!7.  . .  . 

A.  Bereiter  28747. 

B.  Berwick  2(l^9S. . 
A.  Bettiii  1739.S... 
C.  Bettin  34S77... 
Blermann  8430  

E.  Block  .33974  

P.  Block  .■!4S07  

A.  Block  101.30.... 

A.  Block  17609  

H.  Block  14731  

G.  Block  524(1  

Bluhm  28441  

Bluhm  .31.344  

Boebm  30233  

Bogda  3;i92  

F.  Bollnow  1.S178. 
A.  Bollnow  16490. 

R.  Borger  4921.  . .  . 

D.  Borger  4919  

E.  Boston  1391... 

Boston  20799  

B  Boston  2(t709.  . 
Boston  Sr.  40.37.  . . 

Bostrom  20.3«!S  

Both  18922  

Bowers  2!Ml.3(»  

V.    Bowers  18404... 

Bowington  ^.3900. 
M.  Boydsti.n  26.313 
T.  Bozowsky  34830 
Bozowsky  261.36... 

F.  Bozovsky  3.3683 

A.  Brady  43.3S  

W.  Brazier  31380. , 

Brazier  3201  
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R.  Brazier  25971... 

Brazier  9215  

Brazier  17689  :. 

T.  Briggs  6.319  

H.  Briggs  983  

J.  Brinkman  10950. 

P.   Britt  17299  

M.  Broughton  18920. 
J    Brown  34240.... 

M.  Brown  13396  

Brown  25395  

Brown  7101  

.1    Brown  11319  

J.  Browning  29444. 
J.  Bruchert  23923.. 
B.  Brunelle  17030.. 
.1.  Brzezinski  13123. 
J.  Buergin  4956. 
H.  Burdick  24483... 

P.   Burg  29530  

J.  Burke  4160  

L.  Burke  12783.... 
T.  Burns  14700.  .. 

G.  Burns  9961  

Burton  10245  

.r.  Burton  20517... 
K.  Butler  15i»28.... 

Bvczek  34848.  . 
M.  Bvczek  27580. . 
V.  Byezek  4016.... 


W.  Campbell  18320 

F.  Cappel  26436... 

Carkeok  14836  

Carlson  3268  

K.  Carmiehael  23583 

A.  Carr  18847  

J.  Carroll  10322.... 

D.  Cason  22344  

J.  Cassius  15825... 
J.  Chapin  16059.... 
.T.  Chapin  .34165.... 

K.  Chapin  876  

H.  Chiekley  27102. 
C.  Chiekley  27103.. 
Childers  17170  

E.  Chilton  28456... 
\V.  Christie  13495.. 
W.  Clay  well  33961. 
E.  Clavwell  9495. . . 
H.  Conrad  9198  

C.  A.  Convers  9539  

.  S    Corbett  18661... 

Cote  3665  

T.  Council  20112  

C.  Cribb  5036  

Crocker  22.572  

W.  Cronkhite  2.3330 
R.  Crookham  12318 

Crooks  17910  

W.  Crouso  10491  

Prowhurst  4502  

E.   Crowley  23310.. 

G.  Cunningham  9995 
C.   Curd  2701S.. 
C.  Curd  17000... 

B.  Ciirrv  14290.. 

Curtis  9944  

J.  Curtis  20862. 
M.  Cutchaw  2627 
Czarnecki  29576. . 

C.  Czarnecki  2921 
E.  Dahl  33656. .. 

Dallaire  25  

Danielson  30114 

r.  Davie*  7403... 
.T.  Davios  18903.  . 
K.  Davies  10045. 
E.  Davies  350.35 
S.   Davies  17820 

B.  Davies  27800 
Davies  18653 
J.  Davis  5199 

E.  Davis  20270 
T.  Davis  5297. 
li.  Decker  3195 
DoCoseno  19' 
Delcourt  885 
A.  Delcourt  299;t 

D.  Delcourt  7577 
G.  DeNauIt  2429 
W.  Densmore  5523 

C.  Densmore  34001 
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1.50 
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3.00 

E. 

3.00 

11. 

.  J.  DeVorak  29668    3.00 

,  O.  Dickenson  10S7S   3.0(» 

H.  Dickman  2000<J   3.00 

Diebold  879    3.00 

O.  Diven  29837    3.00 

H.   Dob  343    3.00 

.  E.  Dobson  3986   1.50 

H.  Doll  16057   1.50 

.  H.  Doll  30899   1.50 

J.  Dollman  19984   3.00 

H.  Donohue  20433    3.00 

L.  Donahue  34679   1.50 

C.  Douglas  2.3331   3.00 

A.   Do  vie  2.3607   1.50 

P.  Dovle  247.3S   3.00 

W.  Drake    3.0(1 

P.   Drew  (r)13   3.00 

M.  DriscdU  J2896   3.00 

J.  Drvmiller  29223   3.0U 

.   H.  Duby  24143   1.50 

.  .1.  Duddy  12609    3.00 

A.  Dufault  ls-283   1.50 

A.  Dufault  ■-'.S407   3.00 

Dufault    l.!s;!0   3.00 

P.    Dufault    1>.::S2   3.00 

C.   Dunn  32473   3.0(1 

C.  Dwinell  302.34   1.30 

.  D.  Dwj-er  28340   3.00 

C.  Eason  28821   .3.00 

A.  Eason  8017   3.00 

L.  Ebv  27820    3.00 

A.  Eby  34868   1.50 

.   L.  Eby  17241   1..30 

.  A.   Ei.y  310.37   3.00 

.  J.  Ebv  26881   3.00 

.  A.  Eby  1890S   3.00 

.   D.   Eckfeldt  1741S   1.50 

.  L    Eddy  C6'<   1.50 

H.  Edgar  39;iO   3.00 

H.  Edyburu  27936   1.30 

.  E.  Edyburn  13010   3.00 

.  H.  Eicksman  5713   1..30 

,  M.   Einess  31581   3.00 

.  A.   Elliott  7909   .3.00 

C.  Elser  7140   3.00 

C.  Elser  2300!)   ,3.00 

R.   Elser  202.37   1.50 

Emhick    liiiNr,   i.gu 

E.  Eppprs  nil:-l   3.00 

E.  Eppers  190.-i5   1.50 

H.  Ericksen  16246   1.50 

H.   Erickson  3519   3.00 

J.  Etchoe  14053   1.50 

?:;tehoe  10.307    3.00 

Evans  2.3467   1.50 

G.   Faber  22031   3.0O 

B    Fanning  17913   1.50 

vr.  Fanning  20218   1.50 

E.  H.  Fanning  3916.  .  .  .  3.00 

.  (i.  Fargo  4013   1.50 

C.  Farrington  19.37   3.00 

P.  Ferris  .3920    3.00 

R.  Ferris  21278   1.50 

Fialkowski  29424   1.50 

W.  Filkey  30454   1..50 

Filwette  3656   3.00 

F.  Finfrock  26005   1.50 

K.  Fisher  33725    3.00 

.  A.  Fitch  11094    3.00 

P.  Fleming  28781   1.50 

,  B.  Fleming  20073    3.00 

C.  Fleucart  891   8.00 

A.  Floering  9481   3.00 

R.  Flynn  29293    3.00 

W.  Flvnii  29.517   3.00 

J.  Forgiif  23013   1.50 

G.  Foffiue  l!l.-,77   3.00 

Forgue  17442   1.50 

A    Foster  231.3:;   3.00 

Fountain  19123   3.00 

Fountain    910   1.50 

E.  Fountain  292.3S   .3.00 

Fountain  17108   3.00 

P.  Fourre  25408   S.OO 

G.   Fox   29391   3.00 

T.   Franklin   13143   3.(l(l 

Fraser  28033    3.0(1 

J.  Fravlev  926   3.00 

Frey  18971   3.0(1 

.   Frey   29493   3.00 

Friedman  2.S4.37   3.00 

.T    Fiishi,.  3.3224   1.50 

.1     I  ri^l)i.-  .3898   3.00 

Ivitz    -■^7411   1.50 

Kiitz   o4'.l.3.3   1.50 

Fr..st    2S727   1..30 

G.   Fundis   2.S463    3.00 

.   J.   Gabriel   l.ms   1.50 

K.  Garbrielson  14798   3.00 

R.   Gagnier  17443   1..30 

B.  Gallagher  232,«!i)   1.50 

T.  Gallagher  240.38   3.00 

.T.  Galvin  17931   1.30 

r,.  Galvin  34100   1.50 

.  A.  Galvin  28244   1.50 

E.  Garren  29042    3.00 

\V.  Garren  3883    3.00 

Gasser  889   1.30 

.T.  Geeting  26884   1.50 

G.  Georgen  4337   1.50 

Gerke  2.3074   3.00 


Gerke  839    3.00 

A.  Gerke  341(>7   3.00 

B.  GerUck  16947   3.00 

L.  Gerlick  14933    3.00 

X.  Gilleece  26195   1.50 

A.  Gilleece  26994   1.50 

W.  Gilleece  8444   1.50 

.  L.  Good  10173   3.00 

O.   Goodchild  2.3040   1.50 

Goodgion  29497   3.00 

Goodman  •J200(l   3.00 

M.  Gordon  7877   3.00 

.7.  (Jordon  22.3!I7   3.00 

K.  Goss  2.3S7   3.00 

Garhov-^kv    i:;!l74   3.0O 

.   O.   (;r:iliani   1".MH4   1.50 

Grim   :.'.-):;()■.•   3.00 

liriiHlliiy  -(mI:;   1.50 

.\.  (iroxv  L'Sasl   1.50 

M.  (.;rnve  3322n   1.50 

S.   Gwinnui.  19l>44   3.00 

W.  Gwinnup  203.^   3.00 

.1.  (lyl.-s  :;213t;   3.00 

W.  ihius  it;;;7:(   1.50 

(t.   n.i-rniiau  !)S4;;   1.50 

p.    Iliiiuiltoii    1178(1   1.50 

K.   Hamilton  :;:77(i.'5   1.50 

V.   Hamilton  142.31'   3.00 

F.  Hammerl  27742   3.00 

\y.  Hammerl   294115   3.00 

W.  Hammerl  2774(1   3.00 

H.  Hammond  1(179S   3.00 

R.  Hammond  2(1831   3.00 

Hansen  .3391   1.50 

C.  Hanson  122;ii;   3.00 

G.  Hanson  79SII   3.00 

Hanson  886   1.50 

R.   Hanson  279-32   1.50 

K    Harms  34880   1.50 

}■:.  Harrington  10812   1.50 

K.  Harris  2!(294   3.00 

IK    Harris   2.3171   1.50 

().   Harri.s  20222   3.00 

E.   H.irri<   24:sii   1.50 

Harris    JTTl    1.50 

Hartl  V.MS-i   3.00 

I'.  Hartmann  219()3   3.00 

A.  Hartman  .3897   1.50 

Hartnian  9485   1.50 

E.   Harwood  33.312   1.50 

A.  Hastings  8018   3.00 

E.   Hastings  .32296   .3.00 

M.  Haun  17154   3.00 

W.   Hendricks  9322   1.50 

C.   Herbstreith  23102...  3.00 

Hermesdorf  i::!2H;   3.00 

Hesse  S.S1   1.50 

E.  Hesse  23710   1.50 

B.  Hess   26715   1.50 

A.  Hewitt  1.3874   3.00 

J.  Hewitt  16036    3.00 

J.  Hickey  26034    3.00 

\V    Hickey  .32.39    3.00 

R.'  Hight  18067    3.00 

E.  Hight  24147   1.50 

C.  Hight  2447   1.50 

Hlldebrandt  14843   .3.00 

Hill  2029   1.50 

II.  Hodge  14590   1.50 

C.  Hodge  3901   1.50 

P.  Hogland  18072   1..30 

E.  Hogue  674   1.50 

Hogue   9723    3.00 

E    Hogue  28192   3.00 

C.  Hogue  2.349   3.00 

B.  Holman  33421   .3.00 

E.  Holme  s  22(190   3.00 

J.  Holt  9376   3.00 

A.   Hooker  10212   3.00 

.T.  Hooker  1.S906   3.00 

Hopkins   29040    3.00 

C.  Hoppe  29103   1.50 

Horr  18348   3.00 

R.  Horroeks  15453    3.00 

A.  Hough  33662   1.50 

HOV..SS  17388    3.00 

A.  Hoyoss  14196   S.OO 

D.  Hughes  24560    3.00 

Hughes  240.30   3.00 

G.   Hughes  18892   3.00 

P.  Hughes  28442    3.00 

Hughes  4159   1.50 

D.  Hughes  33937   1.50 

I.  .   Hurtt   28.343   3.00 

E.  Hurtt  28.342   .3.00 

Huston  23631   3.00 

Jackson  28,397   3.00 

F.  Jacobs  17339   1.50 

E.  James  490   3.0O 

.1.  .lanicki  324.34    3.00 

A.  Jarmuth  30233    3.00 

A.  Javko  20993   3.00 

A.  Javnes  30113   3.00 

W.   Jachum  29148   3.00 

Johnson  13657   1.50 

J.  .Johnson  16006   3.00 

B.  Johnson  29296    3.00 

A.  .Johnson  18973   1.50 

V.  Johnson  6718   1.50 

Ij.  Johnson  23070    3.00 

.lohnson  26033   1..30 
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E.  H.  Johnston  17930   1.50 

J.    L.   Jones  9S22   1.50 

A.  Jones  10201   3.00 

S.   F.  Joues  16S21   3.00 

L.  L.  Kalkowski  26121   1.50 

E.  T.  Keatley  19205   1.50 

E.  Keil  1S792   3.00 

H.  J.  Keil  16300   1.50 

G.  J.  Keller  1772    3.00 

J.  J.  Kenney  24639    3.00 

J.  Kennedy  6601   3.00 

\L  Kennedy  15726   1.50 

E.  F.  Kern  10995    3.00 

J    R.   Kerwin  26711   1.50 

T.  Kerwin  9611   3.00 

\V.   E.  Kerwin  9391   3.00 

H.  F.   Kilbride  29046   1.50 

F.  E.  Killian  6S3   1.50 

F    M.  Kimmey  33S40   1.50 

J.'  A.    Kimmey    11107   1.50 

J.  J    Kimmev  23004   1.50 

J.  A    Kimmey  34190   1.50 

R.  S.   Kimmey  35300   1.50 

C.   Kirbv  10177   3.00 

G.  J.  KlinK  '.m>   3.00 

C.    Klipp   9431   3.00 

J    Klipp  94.'^   3.00 

Knudsoii  929   1.50 

H.  F.  Koch  29912    3.00 

T.  R.  Koeppen  100S7   1.50 

F.  L.   Kolowski  34SS3   1.50 

E.  F.  Kowalski  29746   3.00 

R.  Krutz  1997S   1.50 

B.  E.  Krynicki  23749    3.00 

J.  J.  Kryzanoski  2951S   3.00 

W.  S.  Krynicki  19654    3.00 

.\.  Kuhl  13291   1.50 

\V.  F.  Kuhnle  23003   1.50 

A.  F.  Kurth  21277   3.00 

H.  W.  Kurth  31649   1.50 

M.  J.   Kurth  26030   1.50 

O.   F    Kurth  24467    3.00 

W.    j.    Kurth   13058    3.00 

B.  L.   Kutchinski  14842....  1.50 

M.  A.   Lacher  2(M1   1.50 

P.  J.  Lang  1562    3.00 

G.  M.  Lange  6768    3.00 

.T.  B    Langley  9328    3.00 

R.  P.  Landers  24921   3.00 

A.  G.  Larson  22508    3.00 

E.  G.  Larson  16.59   3.00 

G.  E.    Larson  34087   3.00 

.T.  Latimer  23519   3.00 

0.  E.  Law  13144   3.00 

J.    P.   Lawler  .32049   3.0O 

O.  F.  Lawrence  2797(t   3.00 

T.  R.  Lawrence  33304   1.50 

W.  C.  Lehman  3977    3.00 

E.  Leipe  316.53   1.50 

J.   F.  Lemkc  7108   1.50 

I    H.  Lentz  23041   3.00 

H.  T.  LePert  7449   3.00 

B.  C.   Lewis  9266   1.50 

B.  Lewis  19871   3.00 

H.   B.  Lewis  814   1.50 

M.  B.   Lewis  486(i   1.50 

R.   E.   Ivewis  29292   3.00 

Harry  Lindgren  19931   3.00 

John  Lindgrin  13071   1.60 

E   L.  Lindsay  18858   3.00 

E.  M.  Lindsay  18543    3.00 

F.  A.  Lindstrom  23193   3.00 

Wm.  Lies  10115   1.50 

L.  E    Logan  1660    3.00 

L.  e:  Logan  24805    3.00 

J.   J.   Looby   3922   1..t<) 

J.  R.  Looby  18857    3.00 

H.  F.  Lossin  10!»66   3.00 

David    Louzon   ."3891   1..50 

Bdw.  Louzon  19327   3.00 

F.  J.  Louzon  19627   1.50 

L.   J.    Louzon  914   3.00 

Wm.  E.  Lucas  98(K>   1.50 

A.  F.  C.  Lucke  .3676   1.50 

H.  F.  Lucke  7544    3.00 

R    C.  Lynchard  .3004   3.00 

C.  A.  L.  Lynn  CM   3.00 

H.  A.  Lynn  24051   3.00 

F.  J.  Mack  2714   3.00 

S.  M.  Mack  16295   l.a() 

P.  J.  Mader  29149    3.00 

E.  M    Mahler  17293   3.00 

E.  A.'  Mansell  19628   3.00 

Zefhirin    Mansell   9497   3.00 

G.  A.   Manser  27160   1.50 

.T.  J    Markulik  29:{Ks   3.00 

B.  G.   Martin   20.351   1..50 

G.  E.  Martin  271  Sg   l.of> 

.Tohn   Martin   4023    3.00 

J.  W.  Martin  899   3.0<i 

.T.   W.   Martin  2S247    3.(Hi 

•    i;    Miiz-  •.';MI74   3.W» 

r  ■  :    tts   1299;{   1..50 

■.  -   28248   3.00 

.!.'79   1.50 

■  lilcr  28366.  .  1.50 

1723S   1.50 

■.im   8.00 

13227   1.50 

j;t';23   L50 

I   •  .    .'.-,49S   l.r,(i 


A.  G.  Miller  34500   1.50 

C.  A.  Miller  32297   3.00 

F.  G.  Miller  10S.i3   3.00 

J.  A.  Miller  4342   1.50 

J.  B.  Miller  4609   1.50 

R.  H.  Mineh  33902   1.5<J 

M.   L.   Minicus  11729   1-50 

S.  G.  Mitchell  33191   L50 

W.    E.   Mitchell  35114   1.50 

W.   B.   Mitchell   18141   1.50 

G.  B   Mitzelfeldt  840   1.50 

Bdw.'  MIeczek  19124   1.50 

Geo.   Mieczek  ISjlii   3.(!0 

J.  A.  M  ezek  23573   3.00 

Emil  Molberg  12152   3.00 

T    G.  Montgomery  18485...  1.50 

Harvev    .Moore   25680   1.50 

G.  T.   Moore  14931   3.00 

T.  R.   Moore  35484    3.00 

W.   H.   Moore  2572   1.50 

Paul  Moot  28363   3.01) 

W.  C.  Morgan  14129   1.50 

F.  T.  Morris  12967   1.50 

J    J.  Morrow  24616   1.50 

E.  K.  Moselev  26426   1.50 

Jos.  Mostowski  17397   3.00 

S.  G.  Mott  18967   1.50 

M.   ('    Munger  23990   1.50 

B.  O.  Murphv  4.5.59   3.00 

J.  L.  Myers  9479   3.00 

J.  J.  Myslivey  15739   3.01) 

Edw.  McOhrvstal  34038   .3.00 

J.  R.  MeClaughry  9869   1.50 

H.  L.  McCoskey  27493   1.50 

Wm.  McDonagh  26673   3.00 

Uuncan   McDonald  3980    3.00 

M.   J.   McDougall   8900   3.00 

T.   A    McDowell  15816   3.00 

Gilbert  McGregor  16975   1.50 

Clvdc  MacHogan  .32213   1..50 

.M.  J.  McKay  741   1.50 

Jos.    McKearnan   930   1.50 

J.  M    McLain  18913   1.50 

J.  A.'  McLean  9372   1..50 

Wm.  McLean  12188   I..i0 

E.  J.   McMahon  18995    3.00 

E    D.  McMahon  18130   3.00 

Jas.  McNally  9891   3.0'l 

W.  E.  McNallv  340S9   1.50 

Hugh  Mc.Vaughtnn  19385...  .3.0.T 

D.  A.  McVey  863   3.00 

J    F.  Naeck  10678   L50 

C    H.   Nelson   2.5312   3.00 

H.  E.  Nelson  11034   1.50 

H.   C.   Nelson  41.51   1..50 

J    C.    Nelson    19606   3.00 

O    D.  Nelson  28797   3.0O 

R.  H.  Nelson  3.5056    3.00 

Alfred   Nett  23;i79   l.oO 

O.  H.  Newcome  21084   1.50 

D.  B.  Newlander  24240   3.00 

F.  B.  Nichols  24162   3.00 

F.  O.  Nigg  10884   1.30 

D.  J    Nugent  4162   3.00 

H.  E.  Nugent  20582   3.00 

G.  V.  O'Bediah  29116   3.00 

C.  A.  Oberg  14183   3.00 

G.  A.  Oberg  18841   3.00 

Wm.  O'Connell  23466    3.00 

Wm.    0.   O'Dav  20643   3.00 

Harry  Ogle  9244    3.00 

Eugene  O'Keefe  28291   3.00 

F.  J.   Olds  27.540   1.50 

A    H.   Olson  32974   1.50 

B.   A.    Olson   32384    3.00 

Fred.  Olson  1381   3.00 

G.  A.   Olson   24407   1.50 

O.   A    Olson   4864   150 

R.  M.   OUon  34553   S.IKl 

W.  O    Olson  5959   1.50 

R.  E.  Oman  3300    3.00 

E.  L.  Orr  20661   1.50 

0.   E.   Ostick  28458   1.50 

K.   I.   Ostick  3215   150 

.L  R.  Ostick  30508    3.00 

P.  A.  Ostrum  13124   1.50 

F    C    Ott  9902   3.00 

Wm.  Page  13294    3.00 

J.  C.   Palmerston  28361   3.00 

A.  J.  Parent  9478   3.00 

R.  II.  Parker  23211   3.00 

B.  A.   Parks  9684   1.50 

W.  J    Parks  35069   1.50 

F.  T.  Patrick  5524    3.00 

A.  J.   Pavlish  2670   1.50 

F.  R.   Patrick   2762   1..50 

O.  A.  Payne  10783   1.50 

R.   R.  Peak  18057   1.50 

R.  J.   Pearson  9236   3.00 

V.  Pearson  5398   1.50 

W.  Pearson  33587   1.50 

E.  J.  Pepin  33963    3.00 

G.  J    Peppin  16463    3.00 

J.  C.  Peppin  918   3.00 

.T.  J.  Peppin  14234    3.00 

B.  B.  Peters  16491   3.00 

E.  Peterson  29.313   3.00 

E.   R.   Peterson  34804   3.00 

E.  R.   Peterson   .3.3183   3.00 

F.  E.  Peterson  rA(\\   3.oo 

(t.  W.  Peterson  .5400    3.00 


T.  C    Peterson  884    3.00 

W.  E.  Peterman  2S516   3.00 

J.  L.   Pfost  28111   1..50 

W.  G.  Pherigo  28354   1..50 

B.  J.  Pickel  25427    3.00 

F.  J.  Pingston  8313   1.50 

R.  F.  Ploetz  1385   3.00 

W.  H.  Plomondon  4411   3.00 

L.    A.   Pochert  19616   3.00 

C.  W.  Porter  7162   1.50 

M.  O.  Powlov  17331   3.00 

J.  P.  Preder  9133   1.50 

P.  Pred.'r  19440   1..50 

W.  H.  Priode  30310   1.50 

T.  Priestly  3476   1.50 

C.   P.  Quanstrum  23951   3.00 

H.  A.  Quanstrom  10296. . .  .  3.00 

G.  F.  Quint  27971   3.00 

H.  A.   Raedeker  11572   3.00 

E.   M.   Raoss   142.33   3.00 

G    Racss   18126   3.00 

C.  F.  Rapp  8016   3.00 

L.  W.  Rapp  1SI07   3.0i) 

R.  R.  Rapp  19.383   1.50 

K    C.  Rapp  33938   1.50 

Wm.  C.  Kapp  20385   3.00 

.Martin  Raska  18281   1.50 

Henry   Raschke  288S0   3.00 

N.  M.  Read  21517   3.00 

T.  M    Regan  1952    3.00 

E.   R.   Relinski  24928   3.00 

H.  E.  Relenski  29291   .3.00 

Leo.  Relinski  33010    3.00 

II.  W.  Renwenz  28782   3.00 

P.   R.   Rcplogle  15306   3.00 

H.  R.  Reschke  17898   3.00 

John  A.  Rexroad  11.585   3.00 

E.  D.    Rex  40.32   .3.00 

Wm.  Ries  4011   3.00 

J.  Rinkewich  1S315   .3.00 

R.    R.   Rolder   19252   1.50 

S.  B    Rolder  7289   3.00 

H.  W.   Rome  34688   1..50 

K.   A.   Romey  29809   L.50 

F.  H.   Rood  9482    3.00 

C.  G.  Root  15311   3.00 

Wm.  B.   Rawse  23155   1..5f) 

H.  Hudoiph  10802   1.50 

H.  E.  Ruland  3:8S1   3.00 

A.  Russell  26781   1..50 

.1.  v..  Russell  7145   3.00 

A.  C.  Ruth  9.317   3.00 

G    D.  Ryan  230.50   3.00 

J.   F.   Ryan  25834   1..50 

W.   R.   Ryan  3908   .3.00 

Frank  E.  Saak  7310   1.50 

R.  M    Saar  875    3.00 

Wm    C.  Saar  17647   1.50 

G.  L.  Sandberg  34832    3.00 

L.  Sanberg  11273    3.00 

F.  .1.  Sandstrom  32021   L50 

Herman   Sasch  17079   3.00 

Wm.  C.  Sasch  1,3989   .3.00 

A.  A.  Scharlow  33470   .3.00 

Erail  Scharlow  24277   .3.00 

F.  E.  Scheffler  24506    3.00 

E.    S.   Schleter  9441   3.00 

P.   W.   Schleter   12506   .3.00 

W.  A.   Schmidt  30490   1.50 

(;    W.  Schneider  29808   8.00 

Wm.  J.  Schneider   22.397...  1.50 

M.   N.   Schramm  26509    3.00 

R.  W.  Schram  8883   1.50 

Kdw   Schrelber  29670   1.50 

C.  P.  Schroeder  28.599    3.00 

H.  L.   Schultz   3913   3.(HI 

Geo.  A.  Schulz  .31467.......  3.00 

W    F.   Schurmann   19600...  .3.00 

H.   C.    Schuster  19.54   1.50 

W.   F.   Schutter  31764    3.00 

E.  H.  Schwa  bauer  .3396!;   1.50 

R    C.  Schwabauer  34M9.  ..  .  1..50 

P.  .T.  Schwager  3.5107   1.50 

H.  H.  Schwartz  13241   .3.00 

.T.  A.  Scorbv  29643    3.00 

A.  J.  Sczpck  9991   3.00 

A.  .T.   Sczeck  11113   3.00 

C.   J.   Sederberg  7794   1..50 

.T.  H.   Selleck  .5265   3.00 

T.   W.   Serocki  2.37.56   3.00 

J.  V.  Severson  11984   3.00 

O.  S.  Severson  28444   1.50 

G.  R.  Sewell  99.39   3.00 

C.  E.  Shade  2049   .3.00 

Isaac  Shaden  .5.516   3.00 

W.  C.  Shaffer  .3903   1.50 

A    L.  Shearer  1.5.831   3.00 

F.  S.   Sheffler  34169   .3.00 

Henrv  Sherman  4040    3.00 

F.   Sherwood  SS84   l.ijO 

F.  .T.  Shore  4349   3.00 

H.  I.   Showalter  34882   1..50 

Jack  Silverman  29047   .3.00 

A.  F.  Simpson  4.S67   3.00 

F.  .1.   Singer  34170   1..50 

G.  F    Singer  31250   1..50 

John    Singer   1994   1.50 

John  F.   Singer  17766    3.00 

.T.  Smallenberg  7182   3.00 

G    K.  Smith  .-{3881   1.50 

J    W.    Smith   20169   .3.00 


Joseph  Smith  26120   1.5«i 

L.  E.  Smith  21190   1.50 

L.  M.  Smith  2.8037    3.00 

L.  Smith  26882   1.30 

P.   J.   Smith  16668   1.50 

W.  Smithson  15260    3.00 

A.  F.    Snell  28851   l.di) 

G.  J.  Sonnefeldt  24886   1.50 

H.  P.  Sonnefeldt  34009....  1.50 
P.  J.  Sonnefeldt  33914....  1.50 
J.    P.   Sonnefeldt   26009....  3.00 

P.   J.  Sonsfield  7136   3.00 

V.  Sorrel  140.37   1.50 

T.   P.   Sparks  66.30   3.00 

Gus  Speiser  90.S6   1.50 

J.    P.    Sprechcr    20568   3.00 

S.    M.    Stark   29.376    3.00 

G.  P.  Stateman  20229   1.50 

H.  E.  Statenuin  18731   3.00 

W.  J.  Steer  ll2f)9   3.00 

C.   W.   Stenquist  28251   3.0<i 

C.  Stephenson  .59.57    3.0<l 

F.  Stevens  11773    3.00 

H.  E.  Stevens  3191   3.00 

.J.  Stevens  1661   3.00 

W.  C.  Stevens  9242   L50 

W.  G.  Stevens  16166   1..50 

L.  St.   Louis  2608    3.00 

C.  H.  Stokes  3(VxS   1..5ii 

C.  0.  Stokes  2.3039   1.50 

E.  Stoltenberg  10506   1.5<i 

G.  H.  Stow  .3.3496   3.00 

D.  H.  Stroman  11257   .3.0(1 

P.  P.  Stumpf  3659   1.50 

H.  M    Sullivan   12865   1..5<i 

G    S.  Sundquist  15715   3.00 

N.  H.  Sundquist  23436   L5(i 

H.  Sveinson  17973   1.50 

Geo    E.  Swaile  26556   1.50 

H.  C.  Sweeney  18.371   3.00 

J.   Swehla  14423   1..50 

G.  Swenson  18.3.57   l.W 

H,  E.  Swenson  24209   1..50 

W.  C.  Swenson  10.582    3.00 

N.  W.   Taney  hill  1794   3.00 

B.  A.  Tarnow  1.5876   1.50 

A.   Taylor  21131   1..50 

D    A.   Tavlor   10469   1.50 

P    M.  Tebbo  .34480   1.50 

Peter  Tennes  :{01.57   3.0O 

S.  R.  Terrv  4.553   3.00 

W.  M.  Theisen  13748    3.00 

D.  B.  Thomas  23.312   3.00 

P   P.  Thoma  16*50   1.50 

R'.  E.  Thorogood  1233   3.00 

W.  Thurston  29961   .3.00 

.T.  R.  Tiernan  6963   1.50 

W.  P    Tight  246.99   1.50 

R.  R.'  Tillman  26099    3.00 

F.  Tobiaski   24281   1..50 

J.  >L  Tobiasky  20066   1.50 

J    .T.   Tolzien  20S.57   1.50 

R".  p.  Tolzien  21791   3.0O 

Oscar  Tomte  29m   3.00 

L.   A.   Trami-is.h   10800....  3.00 

A.  A.   Turner  31274   L50 

Chas.  Turner  7,Ul\->   1.50 

Mark  Turner  44.^7   3.00 

M    L.   Turner  27360    3.00 

O.    S    Turner  273.59   1.50 

C.  a:   Vail  21.3.84   1.-50 

a.   Vanderleest  21438   L5<» 

R.  Vanderleest  30155   3.00 

N.  Vandervan  917   3.00 

B.  J.  Van  Henkl.m  7335....  3.00 
D    C.  Van  Honsrr  28346   3.00 

G.  L.  Van  Huklon  28546...  3.00 

C.  Van   Prooyen   10a52   1.-50 

W.  H.  Veazio  24775   3.<Hi 

G.   T.  Veazie  22339   1.50 

A.  E.  A'errtin  28,545   1.5(1 

.L  J.  VerverKa  1.5828   1.50 

G.  A    Vitha  1.5093   1.50 

J.  M.  Wade  9.531   3.00 

A.  N.  Wagner  20144   1..50 

J.  G.  Wagner  .33246    3.00 

B.  L    Wagner  29914   3.00 

L.    L.  Wagm-r  24939   1.50 

W.   H.  Wagner  23917   1.-50 

C.  J.  Walker  59-54   1.50 

Guv  Walker  10:5   1-50 

Ira"  Walker  8614   3.00 

J    Walker  107   3.00 

G.  F.  Walsh  25015   1-50 

C.   D.    Wardill   18606   1.50 

J.  I)    Wardill  9964   1.50 

a    R.   Warwick  28569   1.50 

C'  L.  Water.s  19.590   3.00 

C.  H.   Waters  18206    3.00 

K.  .1.  Waters  20936    3.00 

W   D.  Waters  4555   3.00 

J    J   Waterstradt  16749   1.50 

Wm.   J.  Watkins  1662    3.00 

F.  W.  Wayman  7578   3.00 

G    Wavman  210OS   3.00 

j;  H.   Wayman  16023    3.00 

M.   D.   Weaver  .30256   3.00 

J.   G.    Wedekiu.l   29041   3.0O 

T    W    Wedekind  34037    3.00 

J.    Weidner   105.50   150 

J.   J.   Weidner   1S676   1 
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L.  H.   Weidner  11593   1.50 

P  C.  Weiiilt  12838..., 

R.  F.  West  18873  

A.  K.  Westphal  35217. 
L.  A.  WestpUal  34080. 

P.  A.  Wetzel  4928  

F.  J.  Wiedman  25157. 

.V.  F.   Wilke  lfi533.... 

P.  A.  Wilke  19127.  ... 

F.  O.  E.  Wilkie  14732. 

.r.  Williams  5038   1, 

h  J.   Williams  2387., 

.r.  G.   Willis  15140.... 

F.  U.   Wilson  604  

F.  A.  Wilson  883  

H  B.    Wilson  25091., 

.r.  A.    Wilson    17757.  , 

L.  A.    Wilson  24817.. 

N.  F.    Wilson  14889., 

,r  M.   Wiora  29194   1.50 

r.  Wirtel  13228   1.50 

B.  J.  Witchie  27741.., 
F.  Woehrl  15234  


J. 
E. 

9(10 

^  lln 

C. 

F. 

3.00 

.T. 

R. 

3.00 

.1. 

3.00 

J. 

3.00 

■J. 

1.50 

A. 

1..50 

O. 

3.00 

A. 

3.00 

E. 

A. 

3  (10 

B. 

3.00 

E. 

3.00 

J. 

3.00 

1.50 

J. 

1.50 

3.00 

1..50 

Woods  29389  

Woolfe  30.511  

P.    Works  1,S919.... 

Wright  20139  

H.  Wi-ijrlit  2.S4C,3  

H  Wrijrht  293,S0.  .. . 
B.  Wright  20138.... 
H.  Yaei'ino  2SG20. 


Yerly  19235   1  50 


49,S. 


1131- 


Yerly  3J 
D.  YodiT 
P.  Zaiide- 

Zeislcr  l.'iTSo  

S.  Zeisler  23V4S... 
J.   Zygey  285()5... 

Zygey  2S077  

F.  Zygey  32172.  . . 
R.  Zygey  28564... 
F.   Zygey  28567... 


3.0(1 
3.00 
1.50 

3  00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


(i.  Pope  503  $  3.00 

A.  H.  Wheeler  1426   3.00 

A.  C.  Williams  1843   3.00 

G.  W.  Grace  2210   3.00 

T.  H.   Bradley  4544   3.00 

I}.  C.  Kemery  13308   3.00 

G  W.  Beatty  21&36   3.00 


LOCAL,  UNION  No.  76 

B.  H.  Goodall  26901. 
R.  A.  Parker  29101.  . 
W.  G.  Moore  29911... 
L.  Zeleske  34494  


3.00 

i.no 

3.00 


Total  Refund  to  No.  76.  .$.31.50 


LOCAL 

Bergeron  4116  $  1. 

Boudreau  13849    3. 

J.  Boudreau  24803   3. 

J.  Boudreau  29598   3. 

A.  Boudreau  1069   3. 

E.  Boudreau  19296   3. 

J    Boudreau  302   1. 

Burns  1077   1. 

J.  Hassett  16891   1. 

J.  Hassett  24220   1, 

E.  Hassett  34083   1. 

A.  Hogan  12137   1. 

R.  Jensen  16433   1, 

W.  Keeney  4112   1, 

A.  Laflamme  21138   1. 

J.   Levitt   8612   1. 

Lord  12006   1. 

J.  Lvnch  19999    3, 

Lynch  2589   1, 

Nelson    25338   1, 

A.  Norman  5724   1. 

Richards  22043   1. 

T.  Rivers  33415   1, 

A.  Rose  7933   1, 

A.  Talbot  21.^11   1 


UNION  No.  78 


J.  A.  Tavlor  8&43. 
A. 
W^ 
S. 

s. 

A. 


J.  Boudreau  16156   3.00 

S.   Flansbury  16359....  1.50 

Gineo    30^70   1.50 

Gineo  18791   1.5) 

Howard    14811   1.50 

Bell  20903   1.50 

C.  F.   Liebler  10770   1..^* 

W.  D.  Bibeault  26150   1.50 

.T.  Laplante  3042   1.50 

W.  T.  Sherky  11610   1.50 

C.  C.  Schlatter  9709   1..50 

J.  J.  Sheehan  9584   1.50 

C.  R.  Graff  23031   3.00 

E.   F.    Hassett  3.32.50   1.50 

.1.  -C.    Liehler   16170   1.50 

E.   A.    Bibeault  20315   1.50 

B.  Braverman  12448   1.50 

E.  M.  Lane  3531   1.50 

T.  E.  Sullivan  11011   1.50 

T.   H.   Zeiger  20877   1  50 

M.  Mariani  19578   1.50 

J.  A.  Sheehan  2062   1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  78.. $84.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  82 


(}.  H.  Heltzel  13653  $  3.00 

B.  F.  Mitchell  21357   3.00 

R.  F.  McKeel  21.361   1.50 

E.  C.  Heltzel  22768    3.00 

a.  C  Bodge  25141   3.00 

L.  J.  McKeel  25944   1.50 

a.  A.  Heltzel  26360   3.00 

.V.  Young   26361   3.00 


I.  M.  O'Shea  20362   3.00 

J.   Agnor  28478   1.50 

C.  E.  Barker  29318    3.00 

K.  E.  Mitchell  .33080   3.00 

C.  R.  Harker  33000    3.00 

C.  D.  Harker  33601   3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  82.. $37.50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  85 


A.  BoUman  25277  $  1.50 

G.  J.  Brosney  18482   1..50 

\.  L.   Cafasiti   26026   1.50 

a.  Dunbar  4064   1..50 

K.  Ebbe  5271   1.50 

G.  P.  Ebbe  18480   1.50 

W.  T.  Ebbe  15286   1.50 

P  J.  Fallon  21988   1.50 

F.  J.  Ferguson  7990   1.50 

P.  Finlan   2260   1.50 

,r.  H.  French  1015   1.50 

L.  Heisler  13004   1.50 

B.  G.  Hirsch  25400   1.50 

B.  R    Howard  2265   1.50 

T.  J.'  Kelly  33723   1..50 

W.    F.    Luetke  2273   1.50 


J.  B.  McGarry  3.3028   1.30 

,T.  E.  McGurgan  28157   1.50 

M.   J.  McGurgan  8840   L.'O 

L    Mullen  32316_.   1.50 

C.    E.    Natkiewicz  33189   1.50 

W.    O'Brien    32779   1.50 

E.  H.   Parker  25981   1.50 

F.  Shove  17408   1.50 

W.  Sloan  2551   1.50 

J.  M.  Temple  28616   1.50 

G.  Fyffe  14278   1.50 

N.  L.  VanBlarcom  28379...  1.50 

H.  J.  Wiigenbaeh  3005S. ...  1.50 


Total  Refund  to  No.  85.  .$43.50 
LOCAL  UNION  No.  87 

a.  F.   Werner  1100  $  1.50 

,r.   R.    Kehs   1100   1.50 

W.   H    Long  1107   1.50 

B.  D.   Reppert  8905   1.50 

G.  W.  Boston  14544   1.50 

H.  J.   Adams  15201   1.50 

.T.  Schafer  l.'i7.57   1.50 

a.  D.   Brubaker  16466   1.50 

a.   E.   Hoffman  23006   1.50 


s. 

R 

Esterline 

21308. . . . 

.  1..50 

R. 

Firing  231(>4 

1.50 

L. 

G. 

Rohrback 

26320    . . 

.  1.50 

E. 

J. 

McQuaito 

28451     , . 

.  1.50 

R. 

S. 

Kern  29206  

1.50 

V. 

V. 

Hallman 

32571 .... 

. .  3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  87.. $24.00 


LOCAL  UNION   No.  88— Additional 

C.  Wallem  26028  $  3,00      M.  H.  Matthieson  24203. 

R.  M.  McKav  16132   1.50 

\I.  Earhart  11004    3.00        Additional  Refund  to 

.V    L,   Collins   6873   3.00  No.  88   


H.  Heinrick  1165.. 

W.  Klein  1167  

R.  L.   Heath  1170. 

r     Sigg  1172  


LOCAL  UNION  No.  93 

 $  3.00      R.  H.  Findorff  1174. 


;.00 
3.00 
3.00 


H.  P.  Moore  3561   3.00 

r.    Grier  7903   3.00 

H,  Schuppann  10030    3.00 


w 

J. 

W.  Snyder  15494  

.  .  3.00 

E. 

G.   Krohn  101)58  

..  3.(:0 

d. 

,  3.00 

R. 

V.  Olson  2S555  

.  .  3.00 

J. 

OKeefe  28871  

.  .  3.00 

R. 

H.  Woody  29131  

,  ,  3.00 

V. 

.  ,  3.00 

L.  W 
B.  F 

V.  s: 

A.  A 
J. 

P. 

F, 


Grler  29822   3.00 


DeLura  3.347 
S.  Olson  3.j3.j3... 
A.  Johnson  32567 
E.  Elliot  14395... 
Stanford  25irG... 
G. 


1.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 


Watson  19S60   1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  93.. $67.50 


R.  C.  Anderson  10603  

J.  Auderton  11561  

K.  A.   And.Tton  34869  

J.  Andras  28007  

T.  W.  Avis  0579  

E.  A.  Bardwell  2160  

J    P.eariault  037  

('.  Blvtli  :'.-!S70  

II,  A."  r.iirke  8834  

M.  H.  Carroll  33113  

T.  A.   Carroll  5303  

.T.  W    Chamberlain  0714. 

N.   Clarberg  3455  

P.  D.  Clogston  19058  

W.   A.   Cobb  99o9  

W.  H.  Courtney  4.508.  . . . 

O.   W.  iEkblom  18487  

1).  I.  Falkner  16452  

I).  Finlayson  24205  

J.   Ford  10560  

A    C.   Gauthier  l.=i906  

R.   R.  Ginnold  5691  

A.  Gooch  9032  

H.   H.   Haley  26552  

L   Hamilton  20353  

F.  Hanson  2124  

G.  Harvev  14308  

E.  M.  Holmes  34871  

Holmes  2121  


A.  Holmes  2120  

L.  T.  Jones  29867  

J.  A.  LaPIant  18204... 
J.  M.  Laughry  20354., 
.T.  H,  Leighton  12165 
W.  ^y.  Marett  2134... 
C.  A.  Mason  25005..., 
C.  H.  McPeak  28600.. 
J.  A.  MePeake  12004. 
T.   R.  McPeak  247.59. 

M.  G.  Meade  4.50  

E.   Merk'e  28426  

C.  P.  .Michel  20088... 
R    T.  Mitchell  31521. 

R.  E.  Moore  7587  

A.  E.   Norelius  10434. 

J.  Oatman  1030O  

W.  H.  Obin  651  


LOCAL  UNION  No.  104 

G.  O  ds  5695    3. 

A.  Peacock  4706   1. 

T.   Peacock  i;S903   3. 

H.  Pierce  28759   1. 

1".   I'owers  17128   3. 

D.  Reed  0.54   3. 

H.   Kothgeb  2,8429   1. 

Rothgeb    I.j9(r7   3. 

J.  .Sands  29!;.y2   1. 

M.  Sherwood  7715   1. 

W.  Sloan  9S42   3. 

A.  Smith  16131   3, 

A.    Smith    21108   3. 

G.  Souder  7508   1. 

Sperrow  13200   1, 

E.  Thompson  18944   1. 

Turner  5907   3. 

J.  Turner  34872   1, 

J.  Wetmore  2154   1, 

Young  2152   3. 

W.  Zesinger  18480   3, 

H.  Bean  4539   1, 

Belton  llS(r9   3, 

R.  Brower  28423   1, 

S.  Easum  22927   1, 

B.  Feagan  28420   1, 

G.  Greyham  12290   1, 

C.  Hoggan  23.524   1, 

W.  Hudson  28010    3 

Lambert   2131   1 

R.   -Marsh  28425   1 

F.  McLaughlin  13000....  1 

Morrow  2507   3 

R.  McNutt  23931   1 

E.  McKennev  17705   1 

M.  Nicholson  18332   1 

Osborne  31.373   1 

Paine  28428   i 

A.  Smith  20034   1 

E.  Smith  1798   1 

R.   Sturrock  29374   1 

J.  VanAlstyne  35153   1 

A.   Vann   1.3202   1 

G.   Vann  32335   i 

AV.  Patnude  3729   3 


?■ 

9  nn 

1^0 

1 

R- 

^  nn 

c. 

^'nn 

1  rn 

Q  m 

1 

p 

^  nn 

L. 

1  -ft 

vi' 
^ . 

Qon 

QOA 

Von 

Q  nn 

i  ■ 

I. 

1 

Vnn 

■    ^  -n 

R- 

1  -n 

t" 
"i 

q  on 

■       Y    '  A 

■  i'^ 

5' 

1  50 

H 

3.00 

c. 

.  3.00 

E. 

3.00 

E 

3.00 

E. 

3.00 

O. 

1.50 

H. 

3.00 

F. 

1.50 

M. 

3.00 

D. 

3.00 

E. 

1.50 

E. 

3.00 

D. 

.  3.00 

C. 

.  3.00 

J. 

.  3.00 

W 

3.00 

G.' 

.  1..50 

,  3.00 

T 

LOCAL  UNION 


I'.  Ackerraann  25697  

.T.  L.   Baker  289.54  

H.  W.   Bathe  20792  

J.  C.  Bathe  20711  

R.  J.  Campbell  23086... 

C.  E.  Cole  .30715  

C.  M.   Dougherty  20001. 

G.  Emanuele  8101  

E.  V.  Parrell  32489  

E  .T.  Greder  30090  

G.  H.  Greder  19825  

V.  J.  Hallsworth  1.5820. 

C.  W.  Harding  32459... 

R.  G.  Harding  18853  

B.  D.  Howell  11808  

I.  J    Howell  9509  

P.  J.   Howell  23224  

S.  J.    Kopsticky  282.57.. 

F.  P.   Krogsgaard  25651 
N.  Lindsley  34816   3.00 

B.  S.   Lynn  32490... 

H.  O    Lvnn  12161... 

C.  B.'  McCauley  13233    3.00 


$  3.00 

M. 

3.00 

F. 

3.00 

S. 

3.00 

A. 

3.00 

S. 

3.00 

J. 

3.00 

F. 

3.00 

A. 

3.00 

J. 

3.00 

D. 

3.00 

A. 

3.00 

C. 

3.00 

H. 

3.00 

E. 

3.00 

A. 

3.00 

L. 

3.00 

L. 

3.00 

A. 

3.00 

F. 

3.00 

J. 

3.00 

O. 

3.00 

3.00 

1 

00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  104. $201.00 
No.  106 

T.  Mulford  10433    3.00 

Norgard  .32491   3.00 

Pearson  1802   3.00 

Peterson  549   3.00 

Piatt  31701   1.50 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.00 


Salemi  3.3023  

Skov  8004  

D.  Smith  18.329.... 

Steccato  26536  

W.  Stiles  31238... 

Sutton  29567  

S.  Sutton  10256... 
S.  Swartz  16087.. 

E.  Townley  34711   3.00 

N.   Wells  90.S7   3.00 

B.  Young  2268    3.00 

J.   Bonner  1803    3.00 

Makwinski  28378    3.00 

Stabile  18503   3.00 

B.   Young  2269    3.00 

E.  Kinney  15509   1..50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  106. $129.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  107 


F.  Rhodes  961  $  3.00 


Webster  2047  

J.  I.  Wright  18631  

S.  R.  Johnston  19.582... 
F.  H.  Mnrquardt  20442. 

R.   E.   Nims  24698  

W    E.  Earhart  25042  

J.  A.  Sell  25731  


1.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


G.  P.  Benson  25909    8.00 

C.  W.  Covle  20341   3.00 

S.  F.  Kitchen  27.319   3.00 

V.  A.  Winklev  27805   3.00 

E.  A.  Leader  32299   3.00 

W.  P.  Ball  32747   3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  107. $42.00 


W.  C.  Watson  1951., 
J.  C.  Green  2.303  

F.  T.   Miller  42o0.  . . . 

J.  L.  Wilson  9418  

C.  A.   Brvant  110.53.. 

O.  E.  Kinnev  1.5.509.. 

G.  W.  Knable  1.5070. 
.T.  A.  Breslin  1S30S... 
N  A.  Breslin  18310.  . 
l;  .T.  Breslin  18987.. 
C.  B.  Connor  19113.. 
E.  Martin  19710  


LOCAL  UNION  No.  108 

 $  1.50      A.  I.  Breslin  20022    3.00 

  3.00      H.   R.   Henderson  20243   1..50 

  3.00      H.    R.    Burke   21784    3.00 

  3.00      W.  Martin  22783   3.00 

  1.50      W.   P.   Haack  24031   3.00 

  1.50      C.  F.  Galatha  29470   3.00 

  3.00      W.    Jeanes   32982   3  00 

  3.00      C.  L.  Hartinan  3.3209   3.00 

  3.00      P.   J.  Mahon  30137   1,50 

  3.00      W.  E.  Broome  16941   1.50 

  3.00   

  1.50  Total  Refund  to  No.  108.. $55.50 


34 


THE  LATHER 


W.  Stevens  4S7. 

Walker  1442  

J.   McMuUan  1573.. 

J.  Sharp  20S8  

L.  Bridge  2408  

H.  Gilbert  3536  

F.  Butler  3542  

F.  Sands  7312  

G.  Carson  7W2  

Zimmerman  9057  

E.  Wacbtel  9S46  

G.  Gallacher  10336. 

L.   Leisv  11175  

E.  Truax  1.3638  

L.  Colhoun  15776... 

H.  Milier  16095  

T.  Haub  19817  

O.  Spvker  19829  

J.  I.,awrpnce  21024.. 


;AL  CJilON 

.$  3.00  H. 

.    3.00  O. 

.    3.00  F 

.  3.00  f: 

.    3.00  C. 

.    3.00  O. 

.    3.00  H. 

3.00  F. 

.    3.00  F. 

.    3.00  C. 

.    3.00  G. 

.    3.00  E. 

.    3.00  T. 

.    3.00  F. 


No.  109 

S.  Hyberger  21033    3.00 

Truax  21328    3.00 

A.   Nicklin  22776   3.00 

H.  Hessin^rer  22890    3.00 

D.  Stowe  23771   3.00 

.1.   Haub  24833    3.00 


3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 


E.  Rudge  24893... 
A.  Lochelt  24895... 

A.  Hodson  24897... 
W.  Adams  26847. . . 

E.   Scholl  27217  

H.   Worthy  30112.. 

B.  Patterson  30312. 

C.  Barnes  30862... 

B.  Gilmore  33771... 
E.  Anderson  33772. 

C.  Carruth  32828.. 


Total  Refund  to  No.  109. $105.00 


LOCAl.  UNION  No.  110 

P.   Erzinger  2.3608  $  3.00      Gt  o.   Bruggeman  33812    3.00 


LOCAL.  CNION  No.  116 


.V.   Deputj    2197.  $  3.00 

C.  J.  Kinney  2463    3.00 

N.  R.  Grant  2465   3.00 

W.  J.  Osborne  6936   3.00 

E.   L.   Hunt  7.313   3.00 

.1.  P.  Martin  7354    3.00 

G.  Somoya  7766    3.00 

P.  Sluisman  9986   1.50 

B.  Levin  12493    3.00 

C.  V.   Grant   13175   3.00 

.r.  Supchack  13176   1.50 

J.  Sinski  14137   3.00 

I    Polcshuskv  19119   3.00 


H.    Rozman    19121   3.00 

C.  Kusant  20095    3.00 

.T.  B.  Washington  21852    3.00 

H.    Rosman   23176    3.00 

J.    Sopchack   25561   3.00 

.T.   L.   JoTin  29152    3.00 

N.   Hallahan  20641   3.00 

.T.  Halaishyn  29642   3.00 

L.    Ellington   31755   3.00 

J.  A.   McHenry  .33822   1.50 

W.  D.  Galloway  .34227   .3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  116. $67.50 


I>OCAI,  UNION  No.  120 


G.  W.  Scott  7789  $  3.00 

P.  P.  Beverly  23877    3.00 

W.  Hunt  24013   1.50 

C.  O.  Smith  25127    3.00 

E.  Hunt  2.5550    3.00 

J.  XL  Kioes  29297    3.00 

r,  Crommie  30308    3.00 


P.  P.  Walsh  30768   1.50 

O.  D.  Goodall  32744   1..50 

A.  Dinsmore  13713   .3.00 

P.   Casey  28452    3.00 

Total  Refund  to-  No.  120.$28..')0 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  131 

W.  MoskaJ  10672  $  1.50      W.  P.  Pfluger  33287   1.50 

A.  Baumler  22825   1.50   

S.  Mocny  27108   1.50        Total  Refund  to  No.  131.  $7.50 

J.   Moskal  .32894   1.50 


LOCAL  UNION 

D.  Beam  28:153  $  1.50  G. 

W.    Beam   28.352   1.50  M. 

E.  Blauvelt  7914   1.50  A. 

R.  Braddell  3.3283   1.50  R. 

A.  Cohen  19774   1.50  W. 

A  f.oorber  17017   1.50  G. 

T.  Crossk-v   12737   1.50  P. 

R.  A.  DeCastro  32601   1.50  N. 

J.  Earlev  6.325   1..50  J. 

W  Edgve  103.31   1.50  S. 

B.  Edsall    10675   1.50  T. 

F.  E.  Furraan  10961   1.50  T. 

.r.  .1.  Gallagher  3580   1.50  n 

J.  Goldman   26075   1.50  r;' 

Z.  Higgins  26040   1.50  ^■ 

A.  Hillier  26127   1.50  F. 

J  Klepper  .3569   1.50 

P  Klepper  .3.57.'i   1.50  1 


No.  143 

W.  Martin  10634  

McCartney  33494  

Natale  19775  

Nelson  31463  

A.   Peters  6141  

B.  Quackenbush  24572. 

Quackenbush  33976  

Slotkin  19647  

M.   Spj-ckaboer  21567.. 

Tunkel  26116  

VanOstenbridge  3574... 

W.  Whitter  3749  

Woods  104.39  

Woodruff  3570  

Holt  1697  


i..=;o 

1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 

1..T0 

1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.5<' 
1.50 


ntal  Refund  to  No.  143.$49..50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  144 


.1.  Boy  sol  3725  

J.  J.  Dorgan  .37.34  

C.  W.  Patnude  5409  

W.  .1.   Rowon  69.50  

W.  L.   Frey  10298  

R.  A.  Judson   13342. . .  . 

H.  Gauthier  13884 . 
I..  R.  Patnude  16111... 
K  H.  Newman  16.347... 
n     Orlando  •246.56  


....$  .3.00 

. . . .  3.00 

....  3.00 

....  3.00 

. . .  .  3.00 

.  . .  .  3.00 

. . .  .  3.00 

. . . .  3.00 

. . . .  3.00 

. . .  .  3.00 


E.  H.  Xewcoiiie  2.'i688.. 
H.  W.  Hawkins  25736. 
R.  H.  Boysol  27541.... 
W.  H.  Bauman  27815... 


K.  .T. 

G.  M. 
W.  L. 

H.  E. 


Corey  29625  

Arrighi  .31321... 
Krueger  31482. 
Fletcher  35418. 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.0O 
3.00 


Total  Refund  to  No.  144. $.54.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  145 


V.  Edei.  37.-J6  $  3.00 

W.  J.  Bryer  9297   1.50 

A.  B.   Cline   14163   1.50 

<■.  R.   aine  14164   1.80 

.(.  P.   Madlgan  14170   1.50 

ft.  .Searle    1!»274   1.50 

F  A.   W..«lev   lh.318   1.50 

P.  I».   Taylor  20707   l.of) 

E.  W    Bryer  21198   3.00 

If  r    Hoskiiig  24016   1.50 


R.  C.   Sutton  28359... 

O.  B.  Thomas  28360. . . 

R.  M.  Wilson  .33615... 

E.   Dunn  33980  

O.  L.    Lardie  .34468... 

N.  E.  Poole  35298  

.T.  J.   Chisholm  3.5583. 

G.  O.   Potter  9591  


Total   Refund  to  No.  145.$31..'50 


1..5<i 
1.50 

1..T0 

1.50 
1.50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  198 


iifar  24686  $  3.00 


Baker  28874. 
K.   Barber  2878*. 
E.   Blauvek  20flO. 
W.    E    Burke  25883. 

r.    Burn^  ■.■A22r, .  .  . 


3.0 
.3.00 
3.00 
3.0ft 
3.00 


3.00 


J.  Cunto  28164  

B.  F.  Desposlto  .31700   3. 

.r.  M.   DespoHito  28161   .3.00 

F.  Eiehenauer  4446   3.00 

E.  .1.   Flinn  .32509    3.00 

.r  F.    Ford   .3.5057    3.0O 


.rdri 


194.- 


A.  Gurley  20010. 


A.  Hausman  32399. 

Heinecke  33384  

E.  Hensel  34960... 
R.  Hensel  33466... 


J. 


H 
K 
H 

F.  L.   Heubach  19401 

A.  Higgins  3583  

I.  P.  Higgins  2.3597.. 

O.  B.   Hinton   18022    3.00 

A.  Hofstra  8408 

T.  L.  Hoover  31200   1.50 

R.  F.   Houseman  30271 

J.  M.   Keeley  32103.... 

E.  Kolbe  11757  

W.   Kurtz  11013  


Laspada  8139  

Laspada  .32&51  

F.  Leppert  28293... 
O.  Lightwels  25881 
E.   Lightwise  4453. 

J.    Lynch  2.5646  

Lynch  2.5303    3.00 

Magutt  2.3419  

W.  Mullen  6650  


3.00 

H. 

3.00 

E. 

1.50 

M. 

3.00 

G. 

3.00 

D. 

1.50 

M. 

3.00 

C. 

3.00 

R. 

3.00 

E. 

3.00 

J. 

3.00 

B. 

1.50 

F. 

1.50 

J. 

1.50 

T. 

3.00 

F. 

3.00 

W. 

3.00 

W. 

3.00 

A. 

3.00 

C 

3.00 

P. 

3.00 

w. 

3.00 

B. 

3.00 

H. 

3.00 

T. 

3.00 

F. 

3.00 

3.00 

T 

T.   Nolan  33101   3.00 

S.   O'Connor  27710   3.00 

O'Learv  1636    3.00 

C.  Piniont  32507   3.00 

Pinto  30605   3.00 

Rosso   26532   1.50 

A.    Roth   32506    3.00 

Sarti  33732   3.00 

J.  Schwesinger  22427...  3.00 

Schwesinger  19402    3.00 

C.  Seaman  21327    3.00 

A.   Smith  5981   3.00 

O.  Smith  .32554    3.00 

W.   Smith   14910   3.00 

Switz  13053    3.00 

J.   Thompson  33507    3.00 

E.  Thomas  23596    3.00 

Turick   19405    3.00 

J.  Turick  .32602    3.00 

Turick  19447   3.00 

Turick   19404    3.00 

Venere  29908   3.00 

P.   Werneking  23571....  3.00 

.T.  Whalen  2038    3.00 

Hawkes  44.51   3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  162. $187..% 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  1«6— Additional 

B    M.   Damron   30006  $  3.00 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  188 

F.    Maier  7238  $3.00      P.  .1.  Fierro  :m77   3.W' 

•^^-^^x^H%"r'aT74861^:::.•::       l  It 

p.  A    Parber  27143   3.00     ^    J    Mazitelli  .35576    3.00 

J.  E.  Conway  29173   3.00   

M.  Tranguch  29993   3.00        Total  Refund  to  No.  168.$27  0ri 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  171 


C.  W.  Maurath  61  $  3.00 

C.  E.  Bentley  3966   8.00 

W.  .1.  Wahl  7992    3.00 

P.  A.  Hobill  8411   3.00 

W.   I.   Noble  10020    3.00 

C.  Malone  11833    3.00 

E.   Z..  Miller   13-235    3.00 

.T.   C.   Maurath   17767   3.00 


F.  F.   Minnich  24228    3.0<' 

D.  A.   Miller  24745    3.00 

A.  L.   Powell  28683    3.00 

O.  R.   Stiefel  29430    3.00 

.T.  Minnick  .32378    3.00 

C.  A.   Miller   .59   3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  171.. $42.00 


LOC 

W.  Barth  15745  

O.  Beckman  35133  

R.  Behnke  29529  

M.    Berry  23854  

E.  Bohanon  9364  

Boyle  21938  

G.  Conner  34149  

J.  Contoski  21201  

A.  Contosky  19286  

Cooper  19440  

W.  Deziel  30212  

L.    Deziel  31386  

Erickson  23924  

Farnsworth  8731  

E.  Farnsworth  32456  

L.  Fitzgerald  31058  

A.    Foley  11419..!  

J.   Pourre  22651  

L.  Fourre  22.517  

,  M.    Frank  20012  

A.  Fridlund  12198  

L.   Gervais  5319  

Glynn  29481  

Gresser  14249  

Grosser  10247  

.1.    Gutzeit  -.moo  

F.  Gutzeit  .5321  

A.   Hanson  23925  

C.   Hiekock  29533  

E.  Hill  :34902  

S.  Ilindahl  29532  

M.   Huntington  2156.... 

.1.  Huntington  21200... 
.Johnson  5317  

H.  .Tohnston  18842  

O.  Kurtz  21113  


AL  UNION  No.  190 

E.  Larson  30208  

G.   Lindberg  18.591... 

F.  Lindberg  28571... 

G.  Nordstrom  15787. 
R.  Peabody  29484... 

C.   Peabody  8593  

A.  Peterson  5056  

R.  Phoenix  15125... 
E.  Rau  28flO0  


$  1.50 

S. 

3.00 

A. 

3.00 

E. 

3.00 

V. 

3.00 

G. 

3.00 

R. 

3.00 

A. 

3.00 

R. 

3.00 

E. 

3.00 

J. 

3.00 

H. 

3.00 

J. 

3.00 

H. 

3.00 

0. 

3.00 

W. 

3.00 

P. 

3.00 

B. 

3.00 

L. 

3.00 

G 

3.00 

.T 

3.00 

L. 

3.00 

S. 

3.00 

G. 

3.00 

3.00 

A. 

3.00 

F 

3.00 

.r. 

3.00 

F. 

3.00 

D. 

3.00 

W. 

3.00 

3.00 

A. 

1.50 

\v. 

3.00 

3 

3.0" 

3.00 

H.   W.   Smith  29538. 


W.  Sweet  30219  

P.   Welch  18941  

O.    Westlund  29489. 

P.   White  34895  

Wilke  .30583  

Wilke  29605  

W'ilke  29825  

A.  Arkley  145.53  


P.  Radant  8903.... 
P.  Westlund  29682. 
Degray  9199  


C.  Michelson  7722. 

A.    Nelson  5070... 

H.  McClurg  5080. 
L.   White  34896... 


1.50 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.0i' 
3.00 
3.00 
3.0(1 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.0<i 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.0(1 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.01' 


otal   Refun.i  to  No.  190.$193..V) 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  203 

C.   Lowe  1.34.iO  $  3.00      H.   L.   King  30074   1.50 

.Miller   19390   1.50 

L.  Miller  23100   1.50         Total  Refund  to  No.  203..$9.04p 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  208 


Mahouev  2026  

H.  Ayer  ti.5.S8  

F.  Murry  9274  

.T.  George  9932  

A.   Lange  12:3.39.... 

O.  Bates  1.5605  

J.  Ewers  186.36  

E.  Thornton  20146. 


.$  3.00 

.  3.00 

.  3.00 

.  3.00 

.  3.00 

.  3.00 

.  3.00 

.  3.00 


W.  R.  Shields  22425    3.00 

B.  V.  Anderson  25724    3.0<i 

■T.  W.  Wise  27114   3.00 

a.   R.   Zollinger  27811   3.00 

P.    E.    George  30350    3.0O 

.!.  T.  Doval  10967   1.50 


Total  Refund  to  No.  208. $40.50 
LOCAL  UNION  Na  20» 


Kennedy  6599  $  3.00 

Kennedy  8754    3.00 

A.  Robinson  11219   3.00 

E.  Rybcrg  ia->22   3.00 

M.   Liessi-  22899   .3.00 

E.   Grotcv  3.3480   3.00 


Lieese  :s:«49  

Honeyman  35265. 
Llesse  10048  


THE  LATHER 


35 


J.  McCarthy  3445.. 

T.  Stevenson  7026 
F.  Moore  7690  

Balliet  8033  

W.  Mclntyro  8304 


K.  Harper  8&47... 
G.  Connors  8816... 
B.  Shreves  9214... 
F.   Doyle  10110...  . 

Cowen  14956  

Labagnara  16032... 
Labagnara  16151... 

J.  Crooks  16918  

T.  Stevenson  17619. 

Cifaldtj  17789  

Nilsen  18362  

H.   Nag-le  18507... 

Wolf  18787  

B.  Sherrin  20242... 

A.  Fraser  20842... 

R.  Watkins  21476. 

Levine  21510  

Gatkin  21813  

Alogna  21898  

N.  Alogna  22019... 
Richards  22335  


L.OCAL. 

 $3 


UNION 

00  A. 


No.  215 

L.  Lavigin-  225 
Git  lit/.  -.'^TtJl... 
M.  Gitlitx.  l'^?*! 
H.  Murname  23 
C.  Stafford  23 
A.  Connor  24496. 


3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 

O.  D.  Jackson  24516   1.50 

M.   Mack  25573   3.00 

DeFilippi   25704    3.00 

T.   Alogna  26520    3.00 

DePhillippo  28290. 
E.  Barbour  29333. 
J.  Bambach  29425 
B.  Hurder  29451. 

LaVoie  29943  

R.  Malone  30010.. 
R.  Mercer  31505... 
P.  Ramsey  32816. 
B.  Sullivan  32884 
J.   Raffilp  33448... 

Gitlitz  33036  

H. 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

Killian  34176   3.00 

Coutts   35345    3.00 

L.  Connor  34874   1.50 

otal  Refund  to  No.  215. $132.00 


LOCAL.  UNION  No.  317 


;,  H.   Rentz  34772    3.00 

.  E.  Betts  17728   3.00 

.   Lerew  21535   3.00 

F.  Raminacher  4047    3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  217. $33.00 


F.  E.  Hunt  3874  $  3.00 

J.  F.  McDermott  18440    3.00 

T.  L.  Nicholas  20217   3.00 

H.  D.  Wagner  24023   3.00 

C.  W.  Work  27501   3.00 

D.  McKerroeher  28756    3.00 

G.  W.  Schenck  32867   3.00 

LOCAL,  UNION  No.  222 

C.  B.  Smith  5222  $  3.00      L.  W.  Payton  29064    3.00 

L.   Peterson   11553    3.00      W.  E.  Payton  »417   3.00 

J.  F.  Will  14374    3.00      M.  W.  Baughman  11391....  3.00 

L.  O.  Thornton  17769    3.00  .  

B,   N.  Sims  22640   1.50        Total  Refund  to  No.  222. $22.50 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  228 


E.  H.  Marks  20(!5  $  3.00 

J.  A.  Yates  17217   3.00 

J.  A.   Reimiller  18666   3.00 

T.   L.  Maddock  18670    3.00 

L.    Strader  21043   3.00 

P.  E.  Masslo  21837    3.00 


J.  Hancock  24285    3.00 

H.   Petrick  34645   1.50 

R.  McDonald  35.'i37   1.50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  232 


J.  Theilen  9925  $  3.00 

F.  C.  Olson  9026   3.00 

C.  E.  Olson  11318   3.00 

G.  J.  Hueffner  16422    3.00 

0.  A.  Olson  9927   3.00 

E.  S.  Novak  17762   1.50 

R.  S.  Olson  18923    3.00 

N.  M.  Ludvsrig  19968   1.50 

W,        ~  -   

L. 


M.  Grady  20004. 

Woodworth  20394   3.00 

M.  Olson  23927   3.00 

r.  Novak  28.581   1.50 


L.  C. 

G.  E. 


H.  M.  Ludwrig  29107 

F.  Flynn  30029  

J.  Krinkowski  30030 
J.  Koch  32695  

G.  Ehlers  33416  

E.   Peterson  3.3686.. 

H.  Gutnecht  36086. . 

Jenkins  32527   1.50 

Damm  33362   3.00 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 


Total  Refund 


2.32.$55.i 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  238 


B.  B.    Lindsav  9224.  . 

F.  C.  Rush  9553  

G.  W.  May  12343.... 
J.   C.  Moreland  14822 

E.  R.  Jones  17171. ..  . 
J.  Brennan  21120  

C.  O.  Stein  23106  

D.  F.  Bndicott  24287 
J.   R.  Chiirchill  26700 

F.  DeBois  297.59  


$  3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
IM) 
1..-0 


W.  Thiohoff  27972   1.50 

H.  H.  Haggard  .31915   3.00 

P.  W.  McCarson  33281   3.00 

J.  D.  Thiehoff  35635   1.50 

V.  B.  Barkwell  30134   1.30 

M.  J.  Welch  23086    3.00 

P.  H.  Bynum  33798   1..50 

M.  It.  Bnndv  24702   3.00 


No.  238.  .$40.50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  243 

H.    W    Burson  2078  $  3.00      A.  I..  Fautlov  32833    3.( 

\V.   d;  Layton  13390   3.00      1..   W.   Layton  3.5518   3.( 

L.  H.  Kloske  23965   3.00   

E    W.    Layton   29763   3.00         Total  Refund  to  No  243..$18.( 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  244 


Affronti  22315. 
Affronti  19464.. 
J.  Agar  29224. 
AUogra  27669.  .  . 
Allegra  .31995.  .  , 
Aloise  .33931 .... 
.\lper  .32910.  .. 
Amonita  25198.  . 
Amenita  21118.. 
S.  Amenita  1862 
Anaatasi  26466.. 
J.  Anglim  1384 
Antico  21445... 
M.  Aragona  .34421 
li.  Archibald  1.3784 

Arkin  33167  

Arnold  260(r7  

Aronowitz  24.380.. 

Arrigo  ,34561  

K.   .\sher  2.S(«2... 

Aucello  24781  

G.  Auch  22.321  

.\xman  27010  


.$  1.50 

A. 

L.   .Vzz.itc  :;j.-)()9  

1.50 

.T,    H.-irkns  :;2404  

1.50 

y. 

Bahr  :;1810  

.  1.50 

F. 

\V     B.llc  L'(;T90  

.  1..50 

w 

.  1.50 

h. 

M.  Barber  31036  

1.50 

R. 

.T.  Barber  26791  

.  1.50 

.N. 

1.50 

B. 
C. 

1.50 

1.5« 

Bartell.  Sr.  2866  

.  1.50 

r7 

Bartell  5801  

J. 

.T.  Bartell  18.533  

.  1.50 

-M. 

.T.  Bartell  ,5802  

1.5<1 

Borliusky  13617  

1.50 

g] 

W.  Barnett  '>7890  

D. 

Bartola  31688  

1.50 

J. 

D.  Bellavance  33.554 

1.50 

H. 

Bollovan  1.3610  

.  1.50 

M. 

1.50 

A. 

J.  Beauelair  35291  

1.50 

O. 

Beaulieu  11196  

1.50 

S. 

r..    Bcckinan  1S18S  

Beigeluian  12485. 
Bolleavance  0619.. 

Bergin  28305  

A.  Bergman  2.5'jr 

Berman  32453  

W.  Berman  26058 

Borman  24475  

Bevacqua  27892.  .  . 
Biegehnan  .34422.. 

Blandi  27071  

Bloom  13018  

Bloom  26655  

Bombara  25662... 
Bombara  34632... 
Bonflglio  23546... 
Borgerson  28510. . 

Bracco  27012  

A.  Brady  1778... 

Broceo  32511  

Brocco  23763  

Broeco  25924  

Butta  23650  

A.  Cabona  26663. 
Calabrase  30378..., 

Calabro  34.563  

Calafiorp  34444  

J.  Callahan  27015.. 

Capriotta  21219  

Castagno  .'',4S46  

Castellano  .•54042... 
W.  Cavanangh  5825 
Cherinskv  25185... 
Chiapparilli  ,32166, 
Chimerinskv  28977 

Cingara  34.564  

Cintorino  32292... 

Ciramo  28517  

Cirincione  23243.. 
.\.  Clark  27S94... 
P.  Clark  260.56... 

Cohen  .330,87  

Cohen  36004  

Cohen  26468  

Cohen  286,51  

Cohen  20824  

Cohan  12517  

Cohen  29856  

.   Cohen  19068  

Colelli  12912  

K.  Coleman  15681 
.r.  Collettp  23220. 
Comentale  .■54426.. 
Consigllo  31040.. 

("onte  2.5905  

Coords  .34.8.S5  

Coppolino  36005. . 

Corraro  31039  

Costa  3.5010  

K.  Costello  .5818.. 

Cuccio  25907  

Cndia  24880  

Curalo  27016  

Curclo  26797  

Curiale  23.304  

Curiale  ,30042  

Curialft  23305  

Curiale  328.38  

A.  Cusimano  .34670 
Ciisimano  32167.. 
Cusimano  .3.5251.. 

Dalinka  2.3.3.53  

Dalinka  23,307  

D'Amato  28302.. 

Davis  .5,8.34  

D.avis  13715  

H.  Dean  22062... 
H.  Dean  24988... 

Debenp  266.51  

DpFillippo  .3.3327. 

Dprin  1S999  

DpSalvo  23210  

DcSalvo  :!2919.  .  .  . 
UiP.cnedctfn  32005 
PiC.iro  27I'.T4  


I  Ira  got  to  :!:!70(; 

Dn  xlcr  .■52044.  . 

J.  Drexler  ,3291 
Dutto  .5843...  . 
Edplman  27004 
a.  Egan  27899 
Khrlich  14770. 

Epstein  27.504.. 

H.  Krdinann  1.37'20 
Erliph  1.3684.. 


1.57.59. 
35001 . 


:5105 


uil. 


ForrantP  .34566,  , 
Fialkoff  26804... 
Fingprit  .34993... 
W.  Finkp  27290. 
Fiorentino  32908. 
Fisphbpin  19541. 
Fishbpin  31043.. 
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w 
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\i 

1 
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P 
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1-0 
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G. 
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vr 
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IT 

1  "0 

i> 

1  50 

l].50 

h'. 

1.50 

3.00 

P. 

1..50 

■f. 

1.50 

G. 

1,50 

G. 

Fishe 


3519G . 
T.   FlattiTv  7358. 
Fleisrhmaiin  :521(53. 
L.    Fl.-ltpron  2.0:130. 

Flottcron  :54.o'Jl. 
T.  Folan  3.5100... 
R.    F(dey  27677.. 

Frame  .■54668  

Fran chine  31287.. 
Franchina  '23963.  . 
Fredrick  i;5689... 
Fredericks  33669. 
Freeman  1.3687... 

Freni  30043  

Froompr  172.50... 
Gagliardo  20.502.  . 
J.  Gagliardo  32162. 
Galletta  34211 .  . . 
Gardner  10695. . . 
Geiling  34884.... 

Geller  27233  

Genovese  31999. . 
Gerardi  ,32706... 

Gerardi  27.506  

Giacalom-  23964. 
Giacalone  34431. 
Giacalone  7729.. 

Giacalone  19053  

Giallanza  8215  

Giallanza  8162  

Giallanza  :«064  

Giambaloo  27018.. 
Giammona  27507... 

Giannone  33353  

Giannone  27906... 

Giannone  2.3,393  

P.  Gianone  34671. 
H.  Gl,iSiS  .30380.... 
Glauberman  29855. 
Glaubermjui  23242. 

Goldman  26477  

Goldsmith  14292.. 
Goorvitch  12533.... 

Gottlieb  30671  

Gottlieb  28090  

Governara  34586.. 
Graff  2.S652  

D.  Grainger  15730. 

E.  Granger  2.3302.. 
Guadagna  31998... 

Guarino  ;t4491  

Gucriio  8173  

.)     Guercio  34212.. 

Giieicio  34213  

(iiiinto  -29.587  

(lumiiiia  -24782.... 

F.  (JutiiKiii  1.3691... 

UagPi 
R.  H: 
Hart 


2077 


A.  Hart  29.5-1  (1.  .  . 
W.  Hay  IIS  1(1302 
J.  Heinsnian  23180. 
Hoefling  -2.5902.  ,  . 
Hoffman  .3.3502... 
Hoffman  28162... 
A.  Hoock  7435... 
Huffmire   14418. . 

lacouo  34129  

Igneri  346.54  

Ingrassia  317-23.. 
Ingrasia  25671... 
Ingrassia  35011. . . 
Ingrassia  27909... 
L.  Isgro  .30.3,81... 
A.  Johnson  6207. 
.Johnson  13699... 
E.  B.  Jordan  347 


1194. 


Knplinsl 
K  a  p  I  i  n  s  k 

Karben 
A.  Kat/. 
Kaufmai 
Kaufman 
A.  Kelio 
K.  Karp 

P.  KcU. 

V.  Kellv 


11149. 


:33 , 


1340. 

:ii40. . 

E.    Ken  d  lick  26310. 
A.   Kvrn  26(1.50... 
Kloinfeldl  11947. 
Kolodny   .3.3921 .  . . 
Kolodny   29853.  .  . 

Kolodny  1-2534  

\V.  Kruger  6187.. 
Krupnitskv  29634. 
Kuriuskv  22884.. 
Kurinsky  -26300.. 
Kusnotz  28093. . . 
Kusnetz  19301... 
LaBarbera  3,3705. 
Labofsky  20062.. 
M.  Lacey  24666... 

LaFata  ,34434  

r.aFata  34433 
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L.  LaGiusa  34741   l.SO 

Lai  bertv  35ia7   1.50 

I.nRiisa   2Xm   1-50 

Laskowitch  2CC40   1.50 

Lawr  a  23118   l.jjO 

Leavitt  34925   J.^O 

Lehrer  23314   }-^^ 

Leiu  27CS9   ^-^ 

Leifnian  29230   l.oO 

N.   Lein   19230   1-50 

Leut   13704   l->0 

I.i-iit  9354    3.'0 

Levine  12450   1.50 

LfTiue  VJVH   3..AJ 

Levine   1'403   l^" 

Levy  27(190   1-50 

Levy    2S746   l^*^ 

Levy   26973   l-^O 

Lewis  34993   }  aO 

Levman   135-28   loO 

Lineontio  33941   l-oO 

Li.-berman  31603   1-50 

Lifshitz    28315   loO 

Lipschitz  16371   1-50 

Lipkin  27691  

LoCasclo  23204   l-oO 

T    Logan  25668   l.aO 

Lohrentz   13739   1-50 

Loiacono  27790   1-50 

Lopicola  28094   loO 

LoVetro  25!139   1;>0 

Lucchese  28316   l  oO 

Lucchese  24858   l  aO 

Lvnn  12322   l-^O 

V    Lvnn  33047   loO 

Macaliiso  32189   1.50 

Macarroae  32161   l-aO 

Malteee  23361   loO 

Mami    34573   l.oO 

Mami  8202    3.00 

Manduca  8218   1-50 

Manduca  34375   l-oO 

Mannuzza  8106   l.oO 

Marcus  27692   l.oO 

Marcus   17354   1.50 

J.    Marino  26670   1..20 

M.  Mark  22068   l.oO 

Markevich  28093   l-^O 

Martin   34803   }M 

H.  Martin  1036   l.oO 

Mastroenl   34216   3.00 

Matzernich  27022   1-50 

Mazzapica  20049   130 

Mazzara   23860   l-.'iO 

Mazzara   31725   1-50 

Mazzara  34.i77   1.50 

Mazzarese  33751   150 

Mazzullo  34533   1.50 

MoEntee  16646   l.-iO 

McGee  7873   1-50 

C.   McNeil  2S521   150 

W.  Meier  13T57   1.50 

Mellina    24535   1.50 

F.  Meyer  26048   1.50 

Mevers  Sr.  9359   1-50 

Micalizzi   34578   150 

Minutoli  34449   1.50 

Molla    35440   1.50 

Montaperto   21444   1.50 

Montaperto  2.3.390   1.50 

J.  MiiUaney  25890   1..50 

Newberger  12505   1.-tO 

Newman  24586   150 

Nicholas!    27ft40   150 

Nofolosi   19234   1  50 

Nicosia  17(;90   1.50 

L.  Nugent  32996   1  50 

Nunhelmer  20484   1..50 

J.  Nunheimer  25921   150 

M.  O  Hara  2.8321   1.50 

Osborne  31807   I  -tO 

Palazzo  30049   1.50 

B.  Palmeri  20957   l.-iO 

I'almeri  27241   1.50 

Palmeri  27.513   1.50 

Palmeri  33708   1.50 

Papandrea  30761   1.50 

Papalardo  33196   150 

Parinello  27603   1.50 

Patrick    27514   1.50 

Pattl  32187   1.50 

H.  Peek  13765   1.50 

Pedagano  32139   1.50 

Pedone  2.')6«5   1.50 

Pedone  26017   1.50 

Perlraan  27916   l  .'iO 

Perlmutter  23.544   1.50 

Perlstein   13855   l.iiO 

Perniciaro  23512   1.50 

L.  Perry  .32002   L.'iO 

Peters  17730   1.50 

A.   Pezzullo  .31604   3.00 

L.  Pi'clotto  31605   1.50 

J    Pi'kover  33364   1..50 

P'nciis   jwri   1.50 

Pincns   34218   1..50 

Pls..lr.n<-    1.^7.-8   l-.W 

PodvorBky   24581   1.50 

Poraerantz   2.'50Sl   1.50 

P--,sr».rk   28974   L.-jO 

I'o«i,g-k  31859   L.'jO 


Posnack    17475   150 

Prestiglacomo  33553   1.50 

Prestigiacomo   8226   l-.^O 

Frocida   23299   1-50 

Quinn  2531S   1..50 

A.  Quinn  13800   1.50 

Rabuchin   12484   1.50 

V.  Raccuglia  33739   1.50 

P.  Raccuglia  33740   1.50 

Raccuglia    34220   l.-iO 

RandolpU   13807   1.50 

V.  Randolph  15764   1.50 

Rao    34(173   1.50 

Rao  35014   1.50 

A.   Raphael  13231   15 J 

F.  Reilly  8505   3.00 

Reiter   12452   1.50 

G.  Rice  22060   l.iiO 

S.  Rickey  6980   1.50 

Richman    249S9   1.50 

Richman   17211   1.50 

Riley  3160G   1.50 

Rizzitano  26044   1.50 

Rodell  23959   1.50 

Romeo  32158   1.50 

Rosen    28098   3.00 

Rosenkrantz  19257   1.50 

Rosenkrantz  13234   1.50 

Rosenkrantz  13867   1.50 

Rosenkrantz  19067   1.50 

Rossitto  31782   3.00 

M.  Rossitto  23557   1.50 

Rubin  23626   1.50 

Rubin   29231   1.50 

Rubinoff    19231   1.30 

Rubinoff  22567   1.50 

Russo   27243   3.00 

Sacco   26045   1.50 

Saccio  27244   1.50 

E.  Sadler  8658   1.50 

Sanacore   23731   1.50 

Santoro  8240   1.50 

Sapersnick   31861   1.50 

Saperson   1940D   1.50 

Sapienza  34221   1.50 

Saposnit  12470   1.50 

S.  Sartario  25938   1.50 

Sartorio  8217   150 

Scelta    3C677   1.50 

Scimone   25899    3.00 

Schmidtlein  20490   1.50 

Schwartz  19703   1..jO 

Schwartz   19325   1.50 

Schwartz  17159   1.50 

Schwartz  No.  3  31102   1..50 

Schwartz  No.  4  33U79...  1.50 

Schwartz  141S2   1.50 

Schwartz  24685   1.50 

Sciaeca  34443   1.50 

Scino   34222   1.50 

Seiortino  32188   1.50 

Scopelliti  26297   1.50 

.  P.  Sellars  20042   1.50 

C.  Selig  352.37   1.50 

Ses.sa  32418   1.50 

Shaftel  28976   1..50 

A.  Shepherd  15696   1.50 

Shneider  16907   1..50 

Shnurman  27702   1.50 

Siderskv  12465   l.-IO 

Siegel  32170   1.50 

Silver  12712   1.50 

Silverberg  34049   1.50 

Simon    19709   1.50 

J.  Sluder  26491   1.50 

Slutskv  27703   1.50 

N.   S'nith  21.-05   .3.00 

,  H.  Snekenberg  23765...  1.50 

Sobel  13814   1.50 

Socholitsky  27921   1.50 

Socho'tsky  12436   1.50 

V.  Spataro  23935   1.50 

Spadaro   .32155   1.50 

Spiegel  26646   1.50 

Spiegel   26648   1.50 

F.  Staufenberg  32001   1..tO 

Steinberg    8733   1.50 

Steinman   16644   1.50 

Steinman  .32841   1.50 

Stein  2.5669   1.50 

Stillitano   34644   1.50 

Sufian  24984   1.50 

Sukonig    28654   l.iiO 

Tannebaum  30385   1.50 

Terrv    32997   1.50 

M.  Therien  21565   1.50 

E.  Tibball  24981   1.50 

Todisco   23394   1.50 

Tompkin   19162   1.50 

B.  Toranto  26068   1.50 

Tranchine   34224   L5() 

Tromhino  28284   1.50 

Trombino  8126   1.50 

Turkewitz  28527   1.50 

Turkowltz  23382   1.50 

Turkewitz  :mZ5   1.50 

Turkowitz  31492   1.50 

A.  Turner  8475    3.00 

Ungerman  28875   L.W 

,  Vanderbilt  24885   1.50 

Verandi  .31929   1.50 


0. 

Vinci  34439  

1.50 

M. 

Voltowich  13777  

. .  1.30 

H. 

VonLaethum  32911  

. .  L.-jO 

C 

Wallctt  27:;22  

. .  1.50 

N. 

Wasserman  32912  

. .  1.50 

N. 

Wasserman  30678  

. .  L.'iO 

W. 

G.  Watts  18l!65  

1.50 

C. 

J.  Weiland  23862  

1.50 

A. 

Weiner  13301  

1..50 

V. 

Weiner  12494  

. .  1..50 

A. 

.  .  1.50 

D. 

.  .  1.50 

J. 

S.  Weiutraub  -29404  

. .  i..no 

R. 

AA'eiss  17360  

..  1.50 

J. 

Weiselberger  2,S975  

. .  1.50 

^L 

A.  Wendt  23007  

. .  1..50 

B. 

.  .  1.50 

C. 

L.  Chase  700  

$  3.00 

J. 

3.00 

C. 

E.  Chase.  Sr.  10716  

.  3.00 

G. 

T.  Bvrne  10721  

3.00 

E. 

.T.  Chaput  10729  

3.00 

A. 

B.  Golden  13302  

3.00 

A. 

J.  Bergeron,  Jr.  21279. 

.  3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  244. $8-22.00 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  246 

A.  .T.  Bergeron  26084    3.00 

G.  F.  Chase  27100   3.00 

M.  j.  Bergeron  35519   3.00 

H.  Barber  28593   1.30 

.1.  McHale  35087   1.50 


Wernick  28.329   1 

A.  Wesely  10624   1 

Wiener  27706   1 

E.  Wildey  22001   1 

A.   Williams  30679   1 

Wilson  27518   1 

Wolpin  12482   1 

Yuzik  34707   1 

Vuzuk  -20495   1 

Zarin   290.39   1 

Zichittela  2i:820   1 

Zlotnitk  28331   1 

Z;zzo  33923   1 

Hedbarney  16038   1 


Total  Refund  to  No.  240. $33.00 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  254 

Laplante  6698  $  3.00      J.   Lord  24615   3.00 


A.  A.  Laplante  6810. 
J.  H.  Laplante  12600. 
A.  G.  Laplante  20275. 


L.  L.  LaPlante  36063   1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  254. $16.50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  260 

K.  T.  Ash  down  l.';520  $ 

W.  R.  Bakeman  13542  

L.  E.  Barrett  31023  

A.  J.   Bennett  2.5443  

O.  J.  Bogda  10116  

W.  J.  Brown  509 


S.  Cadwell  10405.... 
E.  Campbell  16824. 
P.  Cantrell  7231.... 


R.  Dur 


25505. 


Emery  3.-)(i-22.. 
C.  L.  Hacen  10937.. 
W.  A.  Harden  19319. 
F.  Hathaway  3.3121. 
T.  Hathaway  .5249... 
J.  D.  Hume  10308... 


3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
1.90 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 


H.  J.  LeMay  236.58   1.50 

T.  J.  Lawrence  99n0   3.00 

V.   Lebre  6734   3.00 

A.  K.  Lincoln  10701   3.00 

W.  S    Mitchell  309    3.00 

T.   Ondivarus   28506   3.00 

F.  M.  Osborne  2422   3.00 

J.  C.  Payne  13157   3.00 

S.  D.   Peer  18475   1.50 

C.  H.  Sinram  13647   1.30 

W.  S.  Smith  2079   1.50 

P.  Zwoster  1.577   1.50 

R,  Tallman  466   3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  200. $72.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  278 

C.  B.  Quackenbush  8443.  ...$  3.00     F.  Boyer  15803 


.T.  D.  Slv  126 
V.  F.  Martin  12634... 

O.  F.  Slv  12635  

S.  W.  Co^burn  12824. 
R.   L.  Jackson  14015. 


!.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


  3.00 

L.  W.  Jolls  16142   3.00 

C.  L.  Jolls  26423   3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  276. $27.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  299 


W. 


Haack  15356  $  3.00 


A.  Kohls  153.59. 

C.  Kerwin  1.56.33  

K    Herman  1.5052  

E.  E.  Bacon  1.5653  

H.   Horn  16070  

W.  P.  Edwards  21048. 
C.  H.  Wills  2.3019  


1.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


N.   A.   Heins  29192  

H.  F.  Rugowski  31455. 

E.  R.  Haack  33317  

S.  J.  Jolke  33848    3.00 

H.  B.  Haack  35417   3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  299. $36.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  309 


E.  A.  Clauson  .3627  $  1.50 

C  R.  Ross  7619   1.50 

a:  Johnson  7620   1.50 

B.  N.  Johnson  10669   1.50 

.T.  Phillips   14022   1.50 

C.  B.  Manrass  16257   1.50 


G.  D.  aaueon  33491   1.50 

L.  A    Johnson  33.-i81   1.50 

B.  e:  Kelley  28548   1.50 

E.  J.  Smith  29143   1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  309. $15.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  311 


W.  W.  Gosnell  11576  $  1.50 

J.  C.  Beam  is  17894   1.50 

R    R.  Dettinger  18!)66   1.50 

J.'  A.   Lyons  21125   1.50 

W.  H.   Gosnell  22962   3.00 

R.  A.  Teed  2.3916   3.00 

J.  A.  Gay  27454    3.0O 

J.  B.  DeWald  28628    3.00 


O    E.  Crouse  29674    3.00 

M.  W.  Skeen  30527   1.50 

O.  F.  Teed  3.5423   1  50 

B    B.   Barkwill  24112   L50 

G.  E.  West  13362    3.00 

L.  B.  Byam  28982   1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  311. $30.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  313 

L.  Forbes  2754  $  1.50      D.  H.  Hill  10252   130 

  - —  -  -jO   

50        Total  Refund  to  No.  313.$  6.00 


LOCAL  UN 

R.  Allaire  17747  $  1.50 

R.  Beauchamp  33892   1.50 

J.  Berby  8694   1.50 

Binetta   3.5514   1.50 

Brown    21410   1.50 

J.  Brown   .34080   1.50 

G.   Cartier  303.58   1.50 

R.   Chausso   34610   1.50 

E.  Cvr  .^5016   1..50 

Gervais   33895   1.50 

Gibellau   296»0   1..50 

A.  Girard  .35596   1.50 

A.  Hart  8679   1.50 

P.   Hatton  4213   3.00 


No.  315 

.1.  Hebert  31008   1. 

A.  Hlpson  35553   1. 

J   Horan  24708    3. 

j'.  Kelly   10309   1. 

T.  Kelly  24691   1. 

W.   Kelly  25614   1. 

J.  Lacasse  33554   1. 

R.  Latraverse  14808   1. 

Legris  27339   1. 

Lavesque  34253   1. 

C.   Luquette  3.5.560   1. 

L.  Maheux  17276   1. 

A.  McGregor  3.5556   1. 

P.  Murphy  355.57   1. 
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C.  p.  O  Connpr  35111   1.50 

P.  .1.  Ouellctte  35598   1.50 

J.  C.  I'aradis  27192   1.50 

V.  l  aradis  34006   l.uO 

W.  Parker  21196   8.00 

L.  Pineau  33872   1.50 

A.  Pauliot  34152    3.00 

A.   Pineault  34546   1.50 

P.  E.  Purcell  8654   1.50 

J.  A.  Began  29247   3.00 

SC.  W.  Regan  22155   1.50 

F.   J.   Regan  4443   1.50 


J.  V.  Rowe  8652  

M.  W.  Sauriol  14876  

W.    Shrilow  15949  

B.  C.  Underwood  25334. 

A.  Verrall  8653  

L.  P.  Carrier  34153  

L.  J.  Lacasse  35555  

J.  H.  Martel  27340  

J.  P.  Bastings  27955  

Deschene  35504... 


L.  P. 


1.50 
1.50 
L.-iO 
1.50 
1..^0 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
l.-W 


Total  Refund  to  No.  315. $85.50 


LOCAL,  UNION  No.  338 


V.  R.  Midglev  7440  $  3.00 

J    Wilson  9461   3.00 

H.   Prudhomme  13317   3.00 

L.  McKay  15983   3.00 

J.  B.  D.  White  16133   3.00 

S.  R.  Blaney   17165   .3.00 

R.  J.  Hutchinson  17951   3.00 


R.  G.  Blaney  33174. 
W.  Hitchin  33908... 
X  Robilliard  33910. 
W.  H.  Paine  34174.. 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


C.  E.  Punke  29078  $  1.50 

P.  Meise  29079   1.50 

G.  W.  Miller  29081   1.50 

D.  C.  McClellan  30782   1.50 


Total  Refund  to  No.  332. $33.00 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  336 

R.  A.    Bennett  33558. 


H.  G.  McClellan  34141. 


Total  Refund  to  No.  336.$  9.00 


LOCAL,  UNION  No.  345 


W.  H.  Bedell  17891  $  3.00 

W.  S.  T.  Bird  8993   1.50 

B.  L.  Dickover  5934   1.50 

A.  W.  Dukes  !)922   3.00 

A.  Fowler    4703   1.50 

B.  P.  Fredrick  3192   3.00 

W.  P.  Garant  19198   3.00 

H.  L.  Good  25431   1.50 

L.  H.  Hungerford  1558   1.50 

L.  C.  Lamb  30057   IM 

C.  H.  Lennon  26020   1.50 

H.    Lewis   28711   3.00 

A.  J.  Miller  7S79   1.50 


C.  F    Mohrbacher  25430    3.00 

P.  W.  More  98.18   3.00 

P.   E.  Myers  868   1.50 

M.  A.  Newell  8489   1.50 

A.  L.  Pierce  10019.  ... 

A.  T.  Powell  28211  

C.  C.   Roache  33585... 

J.  H.   Skinger  18273.. 

J.  E.  Sloan  1S.308  

T.  T.  Uzzle  16515   1.50 

G.  W.  Weedon  2893   1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  345. $51.00 


3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  346 


J.  Crammer  4689  $  3.00 

O.  C.  Fowler  13686   3.00 

A.  V.  Webster  14422    3.00 

W.  A.  Allgor   16520    3.00 

P.  Hendricson  1G521   3.00 

C.  D.  Lent  10.")24   1.50 

P.   Walker  24798   1..10 

G.  O.  Strahan  25019   1.50 


S.  C.  O'Hoppe  2CS11. 
C.  A.  Johnson  29171 
H.  C.  Singles  29443. 

L.    Tonti  33389  

J.  Panzolini  33390. . . 

Total  Refund  to  No 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  3.53 


0.  A.  Sheperdson  315  $  .3.00 

J.  A.  Beem  431   3.00 

J.  Doty  3249   3.00 

C.  L.  Prazier  13467   3.00 

B.  A.  Beem  14434   3.00 

P.  N.  Coffey  174G9   3.00 

R.  Nuttall   2275G   3.00 

G.  H.  Carpentier  23338....  3.00 

M.  E.  Harding  23464   3.00 

W.  P.  Harding  23720   3.00 

M.  C.  C.  Cox  27575    3.00 


J.  L.   Welch  27943   3.00 

A.  R.  Waite  329.35   3.00 

J.   V.   Wilson  3.'i880   1.50 

W.  A.  Waters  3.-)900   l.M 

D.  A.   Scott  17837   3.00 

G.  L.  Tucker  10690   3.00 

G.  A.  Scott  23082    3.00 

W.  Scott  2446    3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  353. $54.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  374 

E.   McNally   23065  $  3.00     D.  T.  Curty  33949   1.50 

L.  W.  Brenner  25080   1.50      R.   W.   Routt  35482   l.'iO 

W.  Tolmacboff  32505   1.50   

G.   P.  Runkle  33122   1.50        Total  Refund  to  No.  374. $10.50 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  378 

J.  H.  Colclasure  17513  $  3.00      O.  S.   Russell  33726   3.00 

P.    Borden   21031                    3.00      tt  c    Tip..ri,.ir  9^,00.7              1  .^n 

S.  T.   Reynolds  25275    3.00  ^"rick  2o982   l.oO 

J.  S.  Pickel  27165    3.00   

B.   L.   Endicott  33550    3.00 


Total  Refund  to  No.  378. $19.50 


LOCAL 

J.  C.  Marisette  452  $3, 

W.  J.  Harrlgan  932   3 

C.  S.  Howe  3472   3 

N.  L.  Tarnstrom  4666   3, 

P.  W.  Tarnstrom  5315   3, 

J.  D.  Hessinger  .5414   3, 

H.  E.  Reyburn  6942   3 

D.  Tarnstrom  7301   3 

P.  Nimmo  7550   3 

R.  B.  Thatcher  8516   3. 

W.  B.    Hill  10021   3, 

L.   H.   Kopp   10941   3. 

T.  E.  Mechling  11326    3. 

B.  S.  Wood  13005   3. 

J.  H.  Wylie  13435   3, 

A.    Cook    1.1267   3. 

W.  S.  Redfore  16847    3, 

A.  M.  Osborn  18985    3 

P.  Thatcher  19290   8. 

H.  W.   Miller  20628    3, 


UNION  No.  379 


R.  Ferguson  23967    3.00 

A.  Womack  24215   3.00 

P.  Klever  24365    3.(10 

T.  Wood  24557    3.00 

Wood  24823   3.00 

A.  Willig  24907   3.00 

P.   Logan  26338    3.00 

Dawson  .30025    3.00 

A.  Fisher  .30118   3.00 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


Total  Refund  to  No.  379. $111.00 


Thatcher  30191. 

E.  Laney  30644  

T.  Donnell  30819. 
A.  Reinwand  3140 
A.  Waite  32109... 
P.  Sherman  32647. 

Parkin  33994  

C.  Gehrke  32646.. 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  38? 

J.    Young   240  $  3.00     A.  J.  Campbell  13S99   3.00 

J.   B.   Rellly  6064   1.50      A.  J.  Loftus  13973   1.50 

J.   Ford  12776   3.00      C.  P.  O'Donnell  17244    3.00 

W    Heckman   ISin.S   3.00      W.   H    Rose  17968   1.50 


J.  N    Sehultz  24404   1.50 

L.  M.  Carroll  2.-3.S9   3.00 

J.  S.   Barnott  28402    3.00 

C.  E.   Miller   32290   1..-0 

A.  B.  Mvers  32.396   3.00 

G.  C.   Myers  32397   3.00 


G.  H.  Mvers  32398   3.00 

L.  Brodeur  32799   3.0e 

J.  Engel  35271   3.00 

R.  E.  McGhie  36000   1.30 

Total  Refund  to  No.  382. $45.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  386 


A   G.  Walla  770  $3.00 

a;  Gebhart  87.37   3.00 

N.  Bagge  12870    3.00 

T.  J.  White  19.562   3.00 

W.  A.  Nuttall  204fi4   3.00 

O.  B.  Terwilliger  20997....  3.00 

A.  G.  Hunter  21963    3.00 

B.  E.  Sayre  24103   1.50 

W.  J.   Beal  25715    3.00 

H.  A.   Davis  23716   3.00 

G.  B.  Dutcher  25797    3.00 


J.   W    Craig  28347    3.00 

P.  S.  Snowden  29098    3.00 

B.  A.  Barrenger  29133   3.00 

G.  A.  Gallivan  2!l962   .3.00 

G.  W.  Swift  30055    3.00 

C.  H.  Churcher  30296    3.08 

K.  D.  Kennedy  35347   3.00 

F.  .T.  Hogan  35490    3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  386. $55.50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  392 


O.  Miller  10466  $  3.00 

.7.   Shultz  13039   1..50 

M.  .Tones   19889    3.00 

Smith  19891   3.00 

Warren   19S92   3.00 

Warren    10S93   3.00 

W.  Warren  19894    3.00 

A.  Hasler  19S96   3.00 

Ross  20115   3.00 

L.   Packer  22458   3.00 

L.   Collins  23869   3.00 

LOCAL  UN 

M.  Wiser  584  $  8.00 

A.  Henthom  4021   3.00 

A.  Reimer  4605    3.00 

Lake  7908   3.00 

W    Anderson  9167   3.00 

H.  Trocke  9.j04   3.00 

M.  Johnson  90.52   3.00 

B.  Burson  11039   3.00 

P.  Pouch  11491   3.00 

H.  Randall   13S87   3.00 

E.  Thomas  15940   3.00 

J.  Bcig  17870   3.00 

A.   Rogers  22029    3.00 

M.  Stafford  23387   1.50 

P    Lee  29135   1.50 


E.  H.  Ross  25711.... 
J.  C.  Norris  28054... 
J.  A.  Sanders  29686.. 

E.  A.  Jones  29755  

J.  Cusatis  29397  

C.  J.  Harmon  31007.. 
C.  F.  DePerna  33924. 
K.  C.  Sanders  .34479.. 
H.  C    Gilley  .34754... 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 


Total  Refund  to  No.  392. $57.00 

ION  No.  398 

R.  H.  Thomas  29136    3.00 

H    R.  Whitson  29138   3.00 

E.  C.  Dickey  30241   1.50 

M    I).   Burson   304.30   1.50 

F.  AV.  Burson  .30431   3.00 

H.  W.  Maynard  30438   3.00 

T.   Southworth   30441   3.00 

W.  J.  Whlsnant  30442   1.50 

J.  B.  Thomas  30772   3.00 

W.  H    Brewer  3.560(1   1.50 

C.   I.   Olmsted  3.1906   1.50 

R.  A.  Owens  .35998   1.50 

C.  P.  Olmsted  30042   150 

Total  Refund  to  No.  398. $70.50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  435 


W.  S.  Chicketanz  5002  $  3.00 

P.  S.  Bnrlov  10420   3.00 

.L  J.  Mattson  15.397   3.00 

C.  C.  C.irothers  l.-)4nfi   3.00 

M.  W.   Walkun  19094   .3.00 

J.  AV.   Kelly  23042   3.00 

.T.   Cunningham   23239   3.00 

H.  A.  Ramsey  23386   1.50 


W.  T.  Troegel  247.32   3.00 

W.  W.  Wright  31948   3.00 

W.  H.  Stark  .3.3417   3.00 

J    T.  Porath  34604    3.00 

F.    R.    Mitchell    14646   3.00 

P.  A.  Ludlow  8.396    3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  435. $40.50 


J.  F.  Klrby  14G30... 

E.  E.  Carter  31942... 

F.  L  Presnell  3.-)062. 
E.  C.  Dodge  33063... 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  478 

 $  3.00      P    Dickerbooni  35064   1.50 

  3.00   

  3.00        Total  Refund  to  No.  478. $13.50 


00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  488 

R.   C.   Bruffy   12138  $3.00      E.   L.   Bourassa  25007.. 

G.  W.   Forkev  14827   3.00   

E    P    McKnight  18445    3.00        Total  Refund  to  No.  482. $15.00 

G.  G.'  Dudley  18874    3.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  484   

W    E.    Summers  .30.>41   3.0ti 

R.'  W.  Hindman  32829    3.00 

R.  B.   Allen  35.590   1.50 

A.  E.  Enga  26834    3.00 

A.  E.  Saunders  27862   1.50 


D. 

B. 

Allen  7132  

,$  1.30 

G. 

A. 

3.00 

A 

M. 

Orr  20024  

3.00 

J.' 

V. 

Henry  22891  

,  3.00 

L. 

N. 

L. 

1.50 

W. 

A. 

Chambliss  26342.. 

.  1.50 

L. 

K. 

Mallow  30169  

..  3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  484. $30.00 


The  Last  Straw 

The  road  hog  with  the  big  powerful  car  was  an- 
noyed. For  20  minutes  he  had  been  trying  to  shake 
off  the  small  car,  but  without  success. 

Finally,  when  the  cars  were  traveling  at  a  steady 
speed  of  60  miles  an  hour,  the  small  car  drew  along- 
side the  large  one. 

"I  say,"  yelled  the  driver  of  the  small  car.  "Do 
you  know  anything  about  these  cars.  I  can't  get 
this  one  out  of  low  gear." — Tit-Bits. 
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THE  LATHER 


CONVENTION  ASSESSMENT  FUND— RECAPITULATION 

Total  receipts  published  in  January  Lather  $26,400.53 

\dd  Local  42  (add'l.  receipt)    3.00 

Total  receipts   $26,403.53 

Less  refunds  published  in  January  Lather    $2,298.00 

Deduct  refund  of  J.  H.  Martel,  27340,  through  Local  No.  166  as  published  in 

January.    This  brother  receives  his  refund  in  Local  No.  315  (Page  37, 

this  issue)    $1.50 

Refund  of  E.  J.  Smith,  29143,  through  Local  No.  14,  as  published  in  January. 

1930  assessment  is  refunded  to  Local  309  (Page  36.  this  issue)   1.50  3.00 

Revised  total  of  January  refunds    $2,295.00 

Refunds  published  in  this  issue    8,931.00 

Total  refunds  published  in  January  and  February   11,226.00 

Balance  in  Convention  Assessment  Fund    $15,177.53 


Local 

138 

296 

51 
100 
148 

79 
357 
305 
305 
319 
162 
353 
262 


97 
7 

11 
414 

87 

33 
110 

40 

40 
140 
106 


484 

64 
424 

9 
70 
212 
378 
5  5 
44 

44 

168 
300 
138 
21 
121 
258 


Amount 

Supp  $  6.40 

Dec.  report   .... 

Supp   .50 

Jan.   report   .... 

Jan.  report   .... 

Dec. -Jan.  reports  .... 

Dec.  report   .... 

Supp   .15 

Dec.  report   .... 

Dec.  report   .... 

Dec.  report   .... 

Dec.  report   .... 

Dec.  report   .... 

Oct.-Nov.   reports  8.10 

Dec.  report   .... 

Dec.  report   .... 

Jan.  report   .... 

Dec.  report   .... 

Dec.  report   .... 

Jan.  report   .... 

Dec. -Jan.  reports  .... 

Dec.  report   .... 

Nov.  tax  (add'l) ; 

supp   2.85 

Jan.  report   .... 

Dec.  report   .... 

Supp   3.10 

Supp.   (overpd.)  .  50.00 

Dec.  report   .... 

Nov.  tax  (add'l) ; 

supp   11.40 

Supp   .15 

.Tan.  report   .... 

Jan.  report   .... 

Supp   1.00 

Jan.  report   .... 

B.  T   4.50 

Jan.  report   .... 

Nov.  tax  (add'l) ; 

supp   2.55 

B.  T.;  supp   8.70 

Supp   .15 

Dec.  report   .... 

Jan.  report   .... 

Jan.  report   .... 

Jan.  report   .... 

Jan.  report   .... 

Jan.  report   ... 

Dec.   &  Jan.  re- 
ports   .... 

Supp   1.40 

Jan.  report   .... 

Dec.  report   .... 

Jan    report   .... 

Jan.   report   .... 

Jan.   report   .... 

Jan.  report   .... 


JANUARY  RECEIPTS 

Jan.  Local  Amount 


443 
443 

140 
136 
136 
364 

85 
345 
345 

54 
482 
474 

53 

68 
144 
144 

67 

332 
332 

217 
145 
10 
76 
382 
382 
1 
1 

197 
55 
197 
131 
131 
279 
371 
111 
328 
478 
413 
407 
281 

446 
51 

374 
82 

123 

120 

379 
36 
36 

246 
24 
23 

346 


Supp  

Dec.  &  Jan.  re- 
ports   

Jan.  report  

Nov.  report  

Dec.  report  

Dec.  report  

Nov.  report  

Jan.  report  

Supp  

Dec.  report  

Jan.  report  

Supp  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Nov.  report  

Dec.  report  

B.  T.  &  reinst.; 
supp  

Nov.  report  

Dec.  &  Jan.  re- 
ports   

Supp  

Nov.  report  

Supp  

Supp  

Supp  

Jan.  report  

Supp.;  etc  

Jan.  report  

Dec.  report  

Nov.  tax  (add'l.) 

Supp.;  etc  

Nov.  report  

Dec.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Dec.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Dec.  &  Jan.  re- 
ports   

Dec.  report  

Supp  

Oct.-Nov.  reports 

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Supp  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan  report  


18.50 
3.75 


1.00 
16.20 


19.40 
10.20 


1.15 
5.96 

.50 
4.30 

.30 

V.65 


6.65 
4.65 


1.00 
10.50 


Ja 

n.  Local 

11 

78 

11 

88 

11 

74 

11 

483 

11 

483 

12 

429 

12 

386 

12 

142 

12 

213 

12 

52 

12 

52 

12 

222 

12 

222 

12 

209 

12 

172 

12 

66 

12 

66 

12 

484 

13 

311 

13 

68 

13 

2  5 

13 

34 

13 

166 

13 

419 

13 

419 

13 

105 

13 

105 

13 

18 

13 

81 

13 

211 

13 

211 

13 

47 

13 

102 

13 

102 

14 

27 

14 

423 

14 

268 

14 

252 

14 

278 

14 

259 

14 

71 

14 

238 

14 

12 

14 

250 

14 

250 

14 

315 

15 

228 

15 

395 

15 

395 

15 

107 

15 

73 

Jan.  report  

Dec.  report  

B.  T  

Nov.  report  

Dec.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Dec.  report  

Dec.   &   Jan.  re- 
ports   


Dec-Jan.  reports 

Jan.  report  

Supp  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Supp.;  B.  T  

Nov.  tax  (add'l) ; 

supp  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Supp  

Dec.  &  Jan.  re- 
ports   

Jan.  report  

Supp  

Oct.  tax  (add'l.) 

Jan.  report  

Supp  


Jan.  report  

Dec.   &  Jan.  re- 
ports   

Dec.  report  

Dec.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Supp  

B.  T.;  supp  

Jan.  report  

Supp  

Jan.  report  

Dec.  &  Jan.  re- 
ports   


4.86 


Jan.  report 
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Jan. 

15 

15 

15 

15 


Local  Amount 

344  Jan.  report   .... 

309  Jan.  report   .... 

254  Jan.  report   .... 

311  Refund  of  Conv. 

Assmt.  held  to 

credit  of  Local  34.50 

401  Jan.    tax    on  1; 

supp   4.25 

386  Supp   6.80 

106  Supp   1.00 

106  Jan.  report   .... 

67  B.  T.  &  r&inst. .  .  17.40 

67  Jan.  report   .... 

232  Jan.  report   .... 

232  B.  T.;  supp   8.45 

478  Supp   .25 

82  Supp   4.45 

311  Nov.  report  (cr.)  .... 

326  Nov.  report   4.70 

326  Dec.   &   Jan.  re- 
ports   .... 

24  B.  T   5.15 

3  98  Oct.  tax  (add'l.)  .90 

263  Jan.  report   .... 

292  Jan.  report  

126  Jan.  report   .... 

11  Jan.  report   .... 

442  Dec.  report   .... 

442  Supp   .80 

85  Dec.  report   .... 

32  Supp   2.00 

32  Jan.  report   .... 

315  Jan.    tax    on  1; 

supp   .28 

28  Dec.  report   .... 

299  Jan.  report   .... 

125  Jan.  report   .... 

93  Supp   .45 

93  Jan.  report   .... 

246  Supp   .70 

116  Supp   3.45 

113  Jan.  report   .... 

113  Jan.  tax  on  1 . . .  .90 

33  Supp   5.35 

66  Supp   1.00 

388  Jan.  report   .... 

30  Oct.-Nov.  reports  37.50 

30  Dec.  report   .... 

109  Jan.  report   .... 

185  Jan.  report   .... 

51  Jan.  report   .... 

161  Jan.  report   .... 

260  Jan.  report  

380  Jan.  report   .... 

18  Supp   2.00 

479  Jan.  report   .... 

315  Supp   1.00 

108  Jan.  report   .... 

108  Jan.  tax  on  1 . . .  .90 

4  8  Jan.  report   .... 

27  5  Jan.  report   .... 

275  Supp   .15 

14  Jan.  report   .... 

151  Supp   .15 

151  Dec.  &  Jan.  re- 
ports   

83  Supp   .50 

S3  Jan.  report  

125  Supp   1.30 

125  Jan.  report   .... 

440  Jan.  report   .... 


Jan.  Local 
19  383 


19 
19 

75 
75 
411 
434 
481 
481 
8 
71 
435 
435 
190 
215 
276 
276 

4 

439 
455 
260 


20  65 
20  308 


20  203 


21  308 
21  308 


464 
18 

42 
382 
252 

34 


22  282 
22  282 


84 
165 
208 
345 
66 
197 
357 
319 
319 
217 
25  398 
25  262 
25  262 
25  358 
25  64 


64 
134 
192 
145 

238 


25  302 
25  26 


24 
234 
76 


Dec.  &  Jan.  re- 
ports   

Supp  

Jan.  report  

Supp  

Jan.  report  

Dec.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Supp  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Supp  

Jan.  report  

Supp  

Jan.  report  

Nov.  report  

Dec.  &  Jan.  re- 
ports   

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Refund  of  conv. 
assmt.  held  to 
credit  of  Local 

Dec.  tax  (add'l) ; 
B.  T.  &  reinst. 

Dec.  report  

Refund  of  conv. 
assmt.  held  to 
credit  of  Local 

Oct.  &  Nov.  re- 
ports   

Jan.  report  

B.  T.  &  reinst., 
on  acct  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

B.  T  

Jan.  report  

Supp  

Jan.  report  

Supp  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Supp  

Supp  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Supp  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Supp  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Supp  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Dec.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

B.  T.  &  reinst. .  . 

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  


Jan.  Local 

Amount 

25 

104 

Nov.  report . 

82.20 

2  5 

104 

Dec.   &  Jan 

re- 

ports    .  .  . 

25 

143 

Jan.  report. 

25 

336 

Jan.  report. 

25 

336 

B.  T.;  supp, 

lV.95 

25 

244 

Refund  of  conv. 

assmt.  held  to 

credit  of  Local 

820.50 

25 

244 

Sept.  -  Oct.  - 

Nov. 

5.55 

25 

244 

25 

62 

27.00 

25 

52 

25 

392 

25 

190 

25 

103 

25 

103 

26 

202 

26 

190 

26 

122 

72.00 

26 

359 

26 

301 

28.90 

26 

120 

26 

302 

27 

161 

27 

20 

1.50 

27 

230 

27 

144 

4.50 

27 

243 

27 

243 

27 

406 

00.00 

27 

357 

27 

49 

27 

110 

27 

96 

10.00 

28 

9 

28 

301 

1.00 

28 

20 

.15 

28 

244 

28 

346 

29 

278 

29 

203 

v.  00 

1.00 

29 

401 

29 

31 

29 

90 

29 

171 

29 

43 

29 

5 

29 

5 

29 

116 

29 

398 

29 

10 

v.  00 

29 

97 

29 

173 

29 

308 

29 

263 

29 

176 

29 

29 

4.80 

29 

reports;  B.  T. 
&  reinst.; 
enroll,    (cr. )  .  . 

Dec.  report  

Supp  

Supp  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Nov.  report  

Dec.  report  

Jan.  report  


Dec.   &  Jan.  re- 
ports   


supp  

Supp  

Jan.  report. 
Jan.  report. 
Jan.  report. 


Jan.  report. 


Supp  

Bal.  due  on  Nov. 
report   


Supp. 


Dec.  &  Jan.  re- 
ports   

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  


Jan.    tax  oi 

(or.)   

Jan.  report.  . 


Supp. 


On  account. 


Nov.  report .  .  .  . 

Int  

Trans,  indt  

Advt.    &  Sub.- 
The  Lather .  . 


1.25 
.90 


14.1 
5.5 


1.00 
1.85 
1.15 


1.00 
"  '.60 

1.66 

19.20 
.55 

V.66 

.45 


175.00 
.70 
7.20 
2.01 

230.10 

73.94 


TOTAL  $2,380.94 


JANUARY  DISBURSEMENTS 


[an. 

.4  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  Dec.  messages.  $  18.72 

.4  Workers  Education  Bureau,  1st  quarter  tax  20.00 

L4  International  Labor  News  Service,  Dec.  service  10.00 

L4  Disti'llata  Co.,  cooler  rental  &  water  service.  6.20 

L4  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  local  supp   8.91 

4  Stationery  Supply  Co.,  office  supp   9.09 


Jan. 

14  Acme  Stamp  Co.,  office  supp   1.50 

15  Postage    57.09 

18  Chas.  De  Conte,  29709,  refund  of  payment 

on  fine  of  $100  placed  by  479,  8/19/31, 
which  was  rescinded  by  Gen.  President, 
12/14/31    20.00 

19  Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  repairs   1.65 
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Jan. 

19  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  local  &  L.  D.  service  46.47 
19    Riehl    Printing   Co.,    local    &    office  supp., 

January  Lather    1,051.50 

29    Independent  Towel  Supply  Co.,  towel  service, 

12-25-31  —  1-22-32   3.15 

29    Elliott   Addressing   Machine   Co.,  cleaning, 

oiling  and  adjusting  addressograph   2.25 

29    The  Metal  Marker  Mfg.  Co.,  local  supp   2.15 

29    National  Advertising  Co.,  mailing  Jan.  Lather  108.85 

29    Dec.  tax  to  A.  F.  of  L   165.00 

29    Dec.  tax  to  Bldg.  Trades  Dept   123.75 

29    Jan.  rent   225.00 

29    Guardian  Trust  Co.,  credits  to  Convention 

Assessment  Fund   10.50 

29    Death  claims  for  January: 

Local    32,  A.  J.  Bork,  5723   500.00 

Local  111,  Chas.  Utter,  2778   600.00 

Local    74,  L.  J.   Frisbie,   3898   500.00 


Jan. 

Local    74,  Chas.  Curtis,  20862   300.00 

Local      9,  O.  F.  Lindsay,  18235   300,00 

Local      2,  D.  R.  Walker,  20700   200.00 

Local      9,  G.  E.  McDonald,  14616   500.00 

Local  102,  John  Farrell,   2042,  (balance, 
first  payment  published  in  July, 

1931,  Lather)   235.00 

Local  281.  S.  Hoover,  35558   100.00 

29    Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President   1,225.00 

29    Terry  Ford,  General  Sec-Treasurer   700.00 

29    C.  J.  Haggerty,  organizer   80.00 

29     E.   F.   McKnight,  organizer   212.30 

29    Geo.  T.  Moore,  organizer   554.55 

29    Wm.  J.  Murphy,  organizer   596.15 

29    M.  F.  Nealon,  advertising  representative,  com- 
missions on  ads   67.15 

29     Office  salaries   1,060.00 

29    Misc.  office  supp   .20 


TOTAL  DISBURSEMENTS  $9,522.13 


RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand,  December  31,  1931  $115,907.87 

January  receipts    2,380.94 


$118,288.81 

January  disbursements   9,522.13 


Cash  on  hand,  January  30,  1932   $108,766.68 


53     Jos.  Aloysius  McSorley 


ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 

36154  65 


Herbert  Warren  36155 


353  E.  S.  Morse  (Dec.)  35978  308 

88  T.  K.  Smith  (Nov.)  28580  308 

67  Isaac  Feldman  12412  308 

232  L.  C.  Jenkins  (Nov.)  32527  308 

65  W.  A.  West  (Dec.)  32743  308 

65  F.  L.  McKinney  (Dec.)   35522  308 

65  G.  L.  McDermott  (Dec.)  33272  308 

308  A.  Liro-si  (Nov.)  8176  308 

308  John  F.  Doheny  (Nov.)  31530  308 

401  W.  H.  Beissel  20305  308 

24  W.  J.  Royer  32800  308 

308  G.  Probst  (Nov.)  32183  308 

308  F.  Anapo  (Nov.)  25319  „„g 

308  Sal.  Leone  (Nov.)  8230 

308  L.  Evola  (Nov.)  31774  308 

308  F.  Raccuia  (Nov.)  8229  308 


REINSTATEMENTS 

G.  Oliveri  (Nov.)  32370 

J.  A.  Mullay  (Nov.)  23623 

M.  Falcone  (Nov.)  8188 

S.  Abromonte  (Nov.)  29091 

A.  J.  Swann  (Nov.)  33775 

A.  Soldono  (Nov.)  20605 
G.  Novelli  (Nov.)  8219 

J.  Vengalli  (Nov.)  24536 

B.  Araso  (Nov.)  21560 

C.  LiValis  ((Nov.)  14467 
F.  Langialosi  (Nov.)  32368 
P.  Ingrassia  (Nov.)  26999 
J.  Leone  (Nov.)  26773 

J.  A.  Lomonte  (Nov.)  3217J 
C.  Furnari  ((Nov.)  31371 


G.  S.  Crump  (Nov.)  2178 
E.  Imparato  (Nov.)  23515 
V.  Prestigiacomo  (Nov.) 
31373 

C.  Sartoris  (Nov.)  8284 

G.  Tricolo  (Nov.)  31370 

G.  Mione  (Nov.)  28642 

C.  D.  Villosio  (Nov.)  32860 

A.  Milone  (Nov.)  24530 

C.  Bonfiglio  (Nov.)  33128 

J.  Priviti  (Nov.)  28646 

J.  Civile  (Nov.)  32173 

V.  D'Agostino   (Nov.)  33341 

E.  Kerelenko  (Nov.)  25819 

J.  Orifici  (Nov.)  27791 


SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON  PAYMENT  OF  DUES 


374  E.  K.  Holmes  (Sept.)  35818 

224  W.  M.  Little  (Dec.)  22878 

62  C.  P.  Nungesser  (Dec.)  11764 

62  J.  Nungesser  (Dec.)  12014 

62  C.  Nungesser  (Dec.)  12015 


62  P.  C.  Kassel  (Dec.)  3  6083 

42  M.  E.  Weis  (Dec.)  24634 

42  E.  M.  Menton  (Dec.)  11349 

42  R.  S.  Innes  (Dec.)  33890 


308  A.  J.  Hughes  7154 

190  E.  F.  Lindberg  28571 

2  R.  E.  Caster  (Dec.)  30103 

2  F.  Le  Roy  (Dec.)  32040 


162  Wm.  Lynch  (Dec-Ren.)  27709 

308  S.  Grecco  (Dec-Ren.)  28637 

308  F.  Larosa  (Nov.)  8282 

308  S.  Cucinotta  No.  2  (Nov.) 
35664 

308  F.  Furnari  (Nov.)  35143 

308  F.  Merendino  (Nov.)  24426 

67  A.  Warsh  (Dec-Ren.)  20667 

71  B.  MfCarty  fJan.-Ren.)  21130 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 

282    F.  J.  Carvo  (Dec-Ren.)  32698 
336    O.  D.  Kirmse  (Nov.-Ren.) 
13210 

88    C.  F.  Crane  26852 
244    Robt.  Smith  (Nov.)  21505 
244     Hyman  Levine  (Nov.)  19134 
244    F.  M.  George  (Nov.)  34805 
244    M.  Aragona  (Nov.)  34421 


244    A.  Reilly  (July  •31-Ren.) 
26647 

244     M.  Murawchick  (Dec-Ren.) 
30674 

244  M.  M.  Balin  (Dec)  28514 
244     M.  J.  Bartell  (Dec.)  5802 

5  P.  Roy  (Ren.)  22487 
173     J.  G.  Martinusen  28611 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  DEPOSITED 

Co.stantino  24256  308     I.  Congialosi  (Aug.  '30)  27979  308 


G.  Lanza   i -Aug.  '30)  20927 
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RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED 

G5     ('.  Rivers  (Nov.)  16626  23     T.  Fronge  (Dec.)  33552  24     H.  A.  Hartsell  279 

65     Vernon  Cody  (Dec.)  26397 


,1.  .\.  Goudrault  17746  (Nov.) 
$100.00 

104     .1.  R.  Brower  28423,  $50.00 
104     H.  W.  Hudson  28016,  $50.00 
6:;     Clarence  Davis  20209,  $5.00 
63     Clarence  Davis  20209,  $100.00 
63     A.  T.  Persons  25972,  $100.00 
481     E.  C.  Peterson  33605,  $5.00 
481     J.  J.  Contoski  21201,  $5.00 
230     C.  S.  Jordan  24026,  $5.00 
230     C.  S.  Jordan  24026,  $25.00 
230     C.  E.  Jordan  24594,  $5.00 
230     J.  M.  Shepherd  28217,  $5.00 
398     H.  H.  Burson  10984,  $25.00 
319     P.   D.   Eckerd    (add'l)  34470, 
$75.00 


FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

IS  G.  E.  Rudolph  24630,  $100.00 

18  L.  H.  Hargitt  30250,  $100.00 

121  Frank  Zollers  10750,  $100.00 

102  Louis  Unger  11265,  ?25.00 

102  W.  H.  Welch  4716,  $25.00 

74  Clem  J.   Smith  30136,  $50.00 

74  Clem  J.  Smith  30136,  $50.00 

74  Fred.    J.    Delcourt    Jr.  4348, 
$25.00 

74  Fred.    J.    Delcourt    Jr.  4348, 
$5.00 

42  R.  W.  Inman,  31333,  $50.00 

42  R.  W.  Inman  31333,  $5.00 

42  G.  R.  Johnson  33889,  $50.00 

42  G.  R.  Johnson   33889,  $5.00 

42  Chas.  Lambert  2131,  $50.00 

42  Chas.  Lambert  2131,  $5.00 


97  F.  E.  McEldon  31974,  $100.00 

97  Harry  Spauldlng  7866,  $100.00 

97  Fred.  Travis  29324,  $100.00 

97  Wm.  Lougheed  12900,  $100.00 

74  A.    L.    Bailas    (add'l)  9498, 
$100.00 

228  David  McGraw  32815,  $10.00 

42  C.  B.  Stuart  2891,  $50.00 

42  C.  B.  Stuart  2891.  $5.00 

344  A.  B.  Trook  33386,  $100.00 

113  T.  A.  Danzek  34761,  $50.00 

113  T.  A.  Danzek  34761,  $5.00 

113  M.  H.  Henniags  23556,  $100.00 

113  M.  H.  Hennings  23556,  $5.00 

25  Homer    Green     (Nov.)  7849, 
$100.00 

84  Con.  Barthelmy  2195,  $5.00 


Local  Age 
4  2     Wm.  Grant  Bankhead.  ...  20 

6  5     Tony  Fama   18 

74     Edw.    Wm.    Eraser  (May) 

•31)    17 


APPRENTICES 

Local  Age 
74     Ravmond    Carl  Gagnier 

(May  '31)    17 

74  '  Harry  Hays  (May  '31)...  20 
74     Lester  Jos.  Lindsay  (May 

'31)    17 


Local  Age 
74     Chas.  Edmond  Moore  (May 


'31) 

Knute  Aggerholm 


(Dec. 


18 


Sii     Charleroi,  Pa.  (Jan.) 
141     Bellingham,  Wash.  (Jan.) 


SUSPENDED  LOCAL  UNIONS 

;21     Calgary.  Alta.,  Can.  (Jan.) 


438    Medford,  Ore.  (Jan.) 


SUSPENSIONS  FOR  WORKING  UNFAIR 

121     F.  Zollers  10750  122     R.  P.  Hornbuckle  35600 


From 
1 
1 


Name  To 
C.  W.  Redmond  19182  ...  .  134 

C.  W.  Smith  1054    47 

Frank  Willett  15628    79 

Harry  Wacho  32276    120 

Fred  Scheall  13212  120 

J.  C.  Black  16298    120 

Aldo  Masioli  35559   4 

S.  B.  Diehl  33828    4 

R.  R.  McDonald  9746    63 

E.  R.  Miller  9580    9 

E.  E.  Maynard  28602    388 

F.  B.  Bright  20002    234 

J.  J.  Williams  33322    234 

H.  E.  Carey  31152  151 

Roy  Walker  8364   73 

R.  E.  Dobson  19493    215 

J.  O.  Drezze  22098    215 

O.  L.  Conners  5329    357 

A.  F.  Whistler  32006    357 

P.  E.  Massie  21837    228 

Henry  Marcoux  19100....  139 

Geo.  Hummer  26643    14 

S.  J.  Hummer  23872    14 

Earl  Bourassa  25007    482 

C.  P.  Hunziker  33785    40 

H.  W.  Bailey  3267    40 

Wm.  Shultz  35536    18 

R.  F.  Spangler  10270    40 

Ray  Howard  28198    40 

J.  J.  Beard  25417    81 

John  Catou   31979   88 

R.  W.  Muse  13895    301 

M.  Troast  10954    116 

T.  Feeney  26956    286 

R.  Cullen  26946    286 

J.  McCormack  22796....  286 
C.  V.  McConnell  16602...  286 


TRANSFERS 

From      Name  To 

46  A.  F.  Margrotta  26282.  .  .  .286 

46     H.  B.  Rosseck  26530    286 

46    John  Brady  16615  116 

46    G.  Underwood  20749    116 

46     J.  R.  Geiger  24605    286 

46  John  Master  7965    286 

47  H.  H.  Tingley  26879    211 

48  D.  G.  Carpenter  14689...  68 

48    F.  M.  Cannon  25950    68 

48    W.  G.  Everly  14349    68 

48    V.  C.  Inskeep  25827    68 

52     Jos.  Lang  30634    28 

52    John  Barnoff  30016    395 

52    Pat  Casey  28452    120 

52  Arthur  Densmore  13713.. 120 

52    J.  U.  English  5699    151 

52  E.  H.  Farmer  25437    166 

53  W.  E.  Albright  24593   151 

53    John  Wissheler  20938   346 

53  Elmer  Mars  33266    346 

54  H.  M.   earns  8999    65 

57    F.  Zellers  20306    401 

57     R.  Duggan  33407    401 

62     G.   A.  Moore  29431    230 

65     J.  W.  Bowman  24755    243 

65    Jesse  Bowman  22940    243 

65     B.  F.  Bowman  31981    243 

65     S.  L.  Richards  15130   42 

65     W.  R.  Marshall  14245   83 

65    A.  Lazarewich  10981    88 

65     R.  O.  Jones  34007    83 

65  H.  M.  earns  8999    54 

66  W.  P.  QuLg  11906    53 

66  R    Mabin  25585    53 

67  A.  Braddell  26117  143 

68  J.  Lauderback  34122    357 

72     C.  F.  Forsythe  8791    123 


From      Name  To 

72     A.  F.  Baldwin  693    123 

72     A.  E.  Baldwin  15908    123 

74     L.  Rodier  17359    79 

74     E.  Rolder  72   8 

74     D.  E.  Henry  1S028    14 

74     O.   Freed   13166   14 

74     H.    Bright    7415   14 

74    A.  Nicholson  15167  211 

74    W.   Sewell   22716    14 

74     J.  Hastings  8013    262 

78  Jas.  Hassett  Jr.  24220...  23 

78     M.  Hassett  34083    23 

78  E.  Jensen  16433    23 

79  H.  Marcoux  19100   31 

81     E.  M.  Taylor  19983    83 

81     R.  H.  Jones  33280   140 

97    T.  Sewell  25504    423 

97     T.   Erwin  31348    423 

97     T.  Mott  15857    423 

100  D.  Lamaureaux  15862....  79 

102     J.  Felton   29251    359 

102     Geo.  Carl  23562    68 

102  R.  W.  Houseman  30271.. 162 

104  Horace  McKenny  17705.  .  .  54 

106  F.  P.  Krogsgaard  25651..  173 

108    J.  W.  B.  Filkey  19429    73 

108     H.  S.  Hodges  2982    27 

108     J.  J.  Duffy  33138    53 

113  Geo.  Chamberlain  30085..  278 

114  C.  S.  Ettinger  5482    388 

115  J.  L.  Poston  5455   197 

115    M.  E.  Hansen  29280    276 

120    B.  Damron  30006    166 

120  J.  H.  Martel  27340  315 

-120     Geo.  Larson  28389    151 

120     A.   Dinsmore  13713   52 

120     Pat  Casey  28452    52 
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From      Name  To 

120     R.  J.  Carroll  25525    429 

125    Mose  Furness  8980    78 

125    L.  Boucher  13331    78 

125     John  Dunn  27084    215 

125  Wm.  Flansbery  16359....  78 

126  C.  E.  Beswick  16401    102 

132     C.  L.  Brown  29334    161 

136    B.  Sprecker  20569    113 

136    R.  W.  Eley  7348    113 

136     K.  S.  Bales  33735    113 

136    A.  A.  Scott  8882    113 

139     J.  Maclnnes  31315  359 

139     N.   Chevalier   26122    254 

139     L.  Crepeau  29521    254 

139     H.  Marcoux  19100    254 

139     R.  J.  Gagnon  26123    254 

139     A.  Bernier  19177    254 

139     A.  Lizzotte  3326   254 

139     Leo  Laplante  36063    254 

139     J.   Laplante  12600    254 

139     Jas.  Lord  24615  254 

143  J.  A.  McHenry  33822   116 

144  R.  H.  Newman  16347    83 

151     Harold  Carey  31152   14 

151     Geo.  Larson  28389    166 

151    J.  G.  Edwards  14097    482 

166    Wm.  McCall  414   14 

166     Jas.  Hall  32981    32 

172  W.  H.  Hignight  27664.  ..  .  42 

185     L.  C.  Brown  14490   161 

254    A.  Laplant  20275    31 

211    E.  Huehn  23761   275 

211    F.  Jacobs  3529   275 


From      Name  To 

211    Harvey  Harler  32654    211 

215     J.  E.  Sheerin  20242    215 

215    A.  J.  Boudreau  16156   78 

215     Edw.  Hassett  33250    23 

217  Herman  Wagner  24023...  151 

224  David  Northington  24627.  .203 

224     T.  M.  Gillispie  8426    301 

228     P.  E.  Massie  21837    26 

234     F.  B.  Bright  20002    11 

234     J.  J.  Williams  33322    11 

238     E.  R.  Jones  17171  230 

238     B.  B.  Lindsey  9224    230 

238  P.  W.  McCarson  33281...  230 

254     Jas.  Lord  24615    139 

262     C.  N.  Johnson  25125    262 

278     Walter  Bedbury  430    243 

278    Gerald  Bedbury  24044    243 

278     O.  W.  Olson  28237    65 

282     A.  T.  Hamilton  18212  109 

296  S.  L.  Richards   15130....  65 

296     Chas.  DeConte  29709    78 

296     Albert  Sanky  32692    359 

296    Theo.  Boehm  17720    78 

301     C.  B.  Bowling  18937    407 

301  Russell  Lemaire  27093...  407 

301     Marion  Dill  35507    464 

301  R.  W.  Muse  13895  197 

302  A.  L.  Collins  6873    88 

302     R.  M.  McKay  16132   88 

302    C.  Wallen  26028    88 

315    A.  Bibeau  33541   423 

315    W.  Gillispie  4093    423 

353    C.  H.  Kenyon  23225    88 

357     H.  C.  Little  32118   27 


From      Name  To 

357     B.  F.  Snyder  11312   65 

359     J.  McHale  35087    246 

359  H.  L.  Barber  Jr.  28593... 246 

364     C.   Rader   24024   230 

364     B.  O.  Bright  4464   14 

380    W.  A.  Wilson  16316   54 

386     Fred  Snowden  29098    102 

392     John  Ross  20115   14 

392     H.  Jefferies  9711   14 

392     J.  E.  Norris  28054    151 

392    Fred  DePerna  33924    14 

392     R.  Ames  19004    14 

392    C.  King  4832    9 

394  Donald  Welton  28417    42 

395  J.  C.  Williams  19155    346 

395     G.  H.  Miller  27389    346 

407    Calvin  Rader  24024    364 

407     C.  B.  Bowling  18937    301 

407  Russell  Lemaire  27093...  301 

423     L.  P.  Deschene  35594   315 

423     J.  Bastings  27955    315 

423     A.   Bibeau   33541    315 

423     Leo  Lacasse  35555    315 

423  L.  P.  Carrier  ^4153  315 

424  E.  A.  Tyler  32915  407 

424     T.  D.  Cranflll  21206   407 

429     E.  C.  Schlosser  7691    217 

434    Wm.  Welsh  6970    65 

434  M.  H.  Mathieson  24203...  88 

434  Martin  Earhart  11004....  88 

435  Chester  Smith  33370    301 

435     M.  Smith  33354   301 

435    R.  A.  Sealey  29048    140 

474     C.  Launders  17960   440 


MONEY  REMITTED  TO  LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
TRANSFER  INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

Local 

Sent 

Local           Account  of 

305 

$  9.00 

54 

M. 

T.  Reeves  23871 

68 

2 

00 

48 

F.  McCannon  25950 

140 

2.50 

435 

R. 

A.  Sealey  29048 

68 

2 

50 

328 

W.  G.  Everly  14349 

364 

5.00 

140 

D. 

L.  Evans  20926 

18 

2 

00 

44 

J.  L.  Graham  19696 

364 

2.00 

62 

D. 

L.  Evans  20926 

102 

2 

50 

126 

C.  E.  Beswick  16401 

24 

9.00 

5 

J. 

Tighe  15255 

102 

3 

00 

386 

F.  S.  Snowden  29098 

62 

7.00 

238 

S. 

E.  Storey  34234 

238 

3 

00 

140 

D.  R.  Bundy  24762 

78 

2.00 

125 

w. 

S.  Flansbury  16359 

238 

13 

00 

228 

P.  H.  Bynum  33798 

78 

2.00 

215 

A. 

J.  Boudreau  16156 

238 

3 

00 

185 

M.  J.  Welch  23086 

23 

2.00 

413 

R. 

E.  Van  Ness  34549 

238 

4 

50 

311 

V.  B.  Barkwill  30134 

18 

2.00 

44 

J. 

S.  Doll  10902 

238 

2 

00 

424 

V.  B.  Barkwill  30134 

18 

2.00 

44 

R. 

B.  Dishion  17356 

32 

3 

00 

120 

G.  T.  Palmer  16201 

388 

2.00 

10 

E. 

E.  Maynard  28602 

116 

3 

00 

212 

J.  A.  McHenry  33822 

308 

20.00 

244 

C. 

Sartoris  8284 

113 

4 

00 

197 

J.  Kerwin  9432 

42 

16.00 

379 

A. 

D.  Connors  31840 

315 

2 

00 

423 

J.  A.  Bibeau  33541 

42 

20.00 

379 

R. 

E.  Howard  35420 

315 

2 

00 

423 

L.  P.  Deschene  35594 

42 

16.00 

81 

F. 

Hoffman  18746 

315 

2 

00 

423 

J.  Bastings  27955 

42 

7.50 

394 

D. 

C.  Walton  28417 

151 

3 

00 

120 

G.  S.  Larson  28389 

244 

19.00 

162 

Chas.  Gutman  23222 

65 

5 

00 

88 

C.  L.  Cody  22787 

88 

4.00 

42 

M. 

H.  Mathiesen  24203 

382 

4 

00 

53 

J.  N.  Schultz  24404 

88 

4.00 

65 

A. 

Lazarevich  10981 

357 

10 

00 

26 

A.  F.  Whisler  32066 

305 

5.00 

54 

M. 

T.  Reeves  23871 

24 

14 

50 

5 

J.  M.  F.  Tighe  15255 

65 

3.60 

357 

B. 

F.  Snyder  11312 

161 

2 

10 

185 

L.  C.  Brown  14490 

484 

13.50 

364 

A. 

M.  Orr  20624 

144 

5 

00 

88 

W.  H.  Bauman  27815 

484 

2.90 

7 

A. 

Daniels  21229 

243 

3 

50 

65 

B.  F.  Bowman  31981 

484 

2.90 

234 

L. 

K.  Mallow  30169 

243 

3 

50 

65 

J.  Bowman  22940 

484 

2.00 

62 

R. 

B.  Allen  35590 

243 

3 

50 

65 

J.  W.  Bowman  24755 

44 

2.00 

39 

A. 

M.  Kunkle  28915 

346 

2 

00 

53 

J.  Wissheier  20938 

44 

2.00 

39 
455 

C. 

G.  Hook  27171 

230 

1 

10 

62 

G.  A.  Moore  29431 

345 

24.00 

J. 

H.  Skinger  18273 

52 

8.00 

46 

C. 

B.  Reed  15607 

The  Blondes? 

113 

3.00 

197 

J. 

Kerwin  9432 

113 

3.00 

74 

J. 

Dale  15999 

Troubled 

Wife: 

"Do  you  believe  in  divorcing 

1  20 

;ii 

5.00 
4.00 

32 
140 

A. 
D. 

F.  Fenzel  23838 
R.  Bundy  24762 

husbands  when  they  persist  in  falling  for  blondes  ?" 

;ll 

11.50 

228 

L. 

E.  Byam  28982 

Brunette  Neighbor:   "As  long  as  there's  a  law 

'■.11 
;ll 

6.00 
3.00 

228 
238 

G. 
P. 

E.  West  13362 
Bynum  33798 

against  shooting  ' 

em!" 

68 

12.00 

.  228 

R. 

R.  Payne  29020 

 0  

68 
68 

2.00 

2.00 

.  48 
48 

V 
D. 

G  Inskeep  25827 
G.   Carpenter  14689 

Mention  this  publication  as  well  as  our  advertisers 

68 

2.  CO 

48 

W 

G.  Everly  14349 

when  buying. 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ORGANIZED  DECEMBER  15,  1899 

Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department 


OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General  President — Wm.  J.  McSorley.  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  2  6th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore,  3578  Palmer  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Third  Vice  President — C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fourth  Vice  President — Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fifth  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnight,  728  Hudson  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Sixth  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Ante  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  6  and  439.  Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Bewick  Ave.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Buckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2,  24,  28,  30.  47,  71,  126,  171,  213,  275,  350,  395  and  443. 
Chas.   J,   Case,   Room   302,   Este   Bldg.,   128   E.   7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cal.romia  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  65,  81,  83,  88,  109,  122,  144,  172,  252,  260,  268,  278,  300, 
302,  35.-?,  379,  398,  411,  440,  460  and  474.    J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

Cajiitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  120,  166  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  In 
affiliate  !  cities.    A.  Dinsmore,  456  Cedar  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14,  52,  57,  151,  392.  Meets  1  o'clock,  1st  Sunday 
of  month,  Labor  Temple,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Henry  Warren,  239  Chapman  Place,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345,  406  and  455.  Meets  1st  Wednesday  of  each 
month,  517  E.  8th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.    Carl  M.  Haefner,  General  Delivery,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  65,  88,  109,  122,  144,  243,  268,  278,  302  and  411. 
Meets  first  Sunday  of  month,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20,  36,  64,  74.  103,  110,  114,  121,  135,  192,  197, 

202,  209,  222,  336,  378  and  446.    Geo.  T.  Moore,  3578  Palmer  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84.  Meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities.  J.  D.  Mel- 
dahl,  1824  E.  10th  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Lone  Star  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  140,  224,  230,  364  and  424.     W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box 

203,  Waco,  Texas. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31,  72,  79,  90,  96,  99,  123,  139.  142,  246  and 
254.     Meets   quarterly,   47   Hanover  St.,   Boston,   Mass.    John  P.  Cook,  47  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64,  73.  and  259.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month. 
Fifth  St.  at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.    Chas.  T.  Webster,  2108  Yale  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29,  66,  67.  85,  102.  106.  116,  143.  162.  173,  250.  346 
and  382.    Meets  2d  Sunday,  81  Academy  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.    F.  A.  Fetridge,  P.  O.  Box  342,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54,  380  and  414.    W.  A.  Himstreet,  414  Labor  Temple,  Portland, 

Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42.  81.  172.  252,  260,  353,  398,  440,  442  and  460. 
Meets  1st  Saturday  of  each  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles.  L.  W.  Miller,  1024  Salt  Lake  St., 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77.  104,  138,  155,  and  282.  Meets  quarterly.  A.  M.  Sherwood, 
3  911  Ashworth  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y.,  L.  I.  D.  C,  composed  of  Locals  38,  46,  100,  244  and  308.  Meets  2d  Tuesday 
each  month  at  Teutonia  Hall,  154  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Jack  Spiegel,  82  A  Parkway  Court.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32,  51  and  309.  Meets  last  Sat.  each  month  alter- 
nately in  affiliated  cities.     Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  15,  33,  76,  174,  263,  298  and  358.  Meets  4th  Sunday,  1901 
5th  Ave.    J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PRICE  LIST 


Charter  and  Outfit  $15. 00 

Charter    2.00 

Seal    4.50 

Labels,  per  50  35 

Official  Letter  Heads,  per  pad  70 

Official  Envelopes,  per  100   1.00 

Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed  Envelopes,  per  doz  25 

Membership  Book,  Small    1.00 

Membership  Book,  Clasp    1.25 

Report  Sheets,  per  doz  40 

Short  Form  Reports,  per  doz  60 

Book  of  Withdrawal  Cards  60 

Secretary  Order  Book  35 

Secretary  Receipt  Book  ..^   35 

Triplicate  Receipt  Book   35 

Working  Permits,  per  book  35 

Membership  Application  Blanks,  per  doz  25 

Treasurer  Cash  Book   1.00 

Book  Solicitor  Certificates   50 

Book  Contractor  Certificates  50 

Constitution   15 


SUPPLIES 


Book  of  Apprentice  Indentures  %  .50 

Manual   50 

Due  Stamps,  per  100  15 

Rolled  Gold  Lapel  Button  50 

Adjustable  Dating  Stamp  50 

Ink  Pad  25 

Transfers,  per  pad  50 

Statements  of  Indebtedness  pad  35 

Arreara.ge  Notices,  per  pad  50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     100  pages   3.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     150  pages   4.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     200  pages   5.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     300  pages   7.00 

Fin.  Sec  Ledger,     4  00  pages   8.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     500  pages   12.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     600  pages   14.25 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     700  pages   20.00 

Fin.  Sec   Ledger,    SOO  pages   23.00 

Fin,  Sec.  Ledger,     900  pages   25.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1000  pages   2'7-60 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1500  pages   38.00 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LAST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


1  Columbus,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  8  E.  Chest- 
nut St.,  Room  514.  J.  Warren  Limes,  1901  Aberdeen 
Ave.    Phone  Kenmore  0522-R. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Meets  Mon.,   8   p.  m.,  Plasterers' 

Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.  Tel.  PRos.  0508.  Floyd  Noble,  Sec, 
Plasterers'  Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave. 

4  Scranton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Room  210 

Liu  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden  St.  M.  F. 
Malloy,  1222  Pen  Ave. 

5  Detroit,  Mich. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at  3111 

Elmwood  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m. 
Owen  Stone,  4457  17th  St. 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m., 

Manhattan  Hall,  1702 1/2  4th  Ave.  Garner  Martin, 
707  Joseph  St. 

8  Des  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 

sembly Hall,  216  Locust  St.  O.  E.  Simpson,  1351 
Tiffin  St. 

9  Wishington,  D.  C. — Meets  Mon.,  721  Sixth  St.,  N.  W. 

Timothy  A.  Hill,  228  11th  St.  N.  E.    Phone,  L-848. 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 

808-10  Walnut  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 
Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.,  308  A  East  Clarence  St.  Phone, 
Locust  1956.  Chas.  Duerr,  Cor.  Sec,  3343  N.  20th 
St.    Gust  Miels,  Fin.  Sec,  3566  N.  19th  St. 

11  Norfolk,  Va. — Meets  1st  Men.,  Eagles'    Home,  630 

Botetourt  St.  H.  J.  Miller,  348  W.  12th  St.  Tel., 
25129. 

12  Duluth,  Minn. — Meets  3d  and  4th  Fri..  Lab.  Tem., 

119  W.  2d  St.    J.  D.  Meldahl,  1824  E.  10th  St. 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — ^Meets  Mon.,  42  Exchange  St.  Chas. 

H.  Carey,  Jr.,  110  Milbank  St.  Phone,  Genesee  6613-M. 

15  New  Castle,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Secy's  res; 

H.  W.  Uber,  R.  D.  2,  Box  604.  Phone,  (Bell) 
6299. 

18  Louisville,   Ky.— Meets   2d   and   4th   Wed.,   644  So. 

Shelby  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed.  Geo.  Kettler,  1331 
Winter  Ave. 

19  Joliet,  111. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Fri.,  Schoette's  Hall,  127 

E.  Jefferson  St.  Dorn  Johnston,  2006  Jackson  St. 

20  Springfield,  111.— Meets  1st  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,   6  E. 

Washington  St.  Albert  Carter,  334  So.  Wesley  Ave., 
R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone,  Cap.  1818. 

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

5th  and  Edmond  St.  Wm.  G.  Green,  612  Mount 
Mora. 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Thurs.,  847 

Main  St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.  Arthur  Myers,  237 
Brewster  St.    Phone,  5-7280. 

24  Toledo,  Ohio. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Mon.,  Kapp's  Hall, 

3d  fir.,  413  Summit  St.  L.  A.  Moffitt,  1738  Macom- 
b«r  St.    Phone  Forest  4  499-W. 

25  Springfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St.  L.  A.  Moquln,  B.  A., 
140  Orchard  St.  Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec,  47  Mason  St. 
Phone,  4-6020. 

26  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

516  W.  California  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues..  7:30 
p.  m.    O.  Jones.  1612  W.  32d  St. 

27  Kansas  City,   Mo. — Meets   Ist  and   3d  Tuea.,  L&b. 

Tem.,  14lh  St.  and  Woodland.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every 
Fri.  5  to  6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.  Elwood  E»he,  8021 
Elmwood  Ave     Phone,  Linwood  3086- 

28  Youngstown,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.  8  p.  m  ,  139  Bald 

win  St.  A.  W.  Butts,  28  So.  Whitney  Ave.  Phone, 
73397. 


29  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Meets  Mon.,  4  N.  Florida  Ave. 

Bus.  Agt's  office,  2424  Atlantic  Ave.  Phone,  Marine 
4601.  Hours  8  to  9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy,  206  No. 
First  St.,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Hdqts.. 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat.,  10  a.  m.  Ora  A.  Kress,  801  E.  5th  St.  Office 
phone,  Fulton  2681. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.,  Caledonia 

Bldg.,  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paille,  712  Chicopee 
St.,  Williamsett,  Mass.    Tel.,  6893-R. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — ^Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall, 

246  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St. 
Tel.  Bidwell  5428-W. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumb- 

ers' Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00 
p.  m.  Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg., 
1901  5th  Ave.    Phone,  Atlantic  8487. 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Federation  Hall, 

120  W.  Berry  St.    W.  G.  Davis,  451  Boltz  St.  Phono 
Harrison  37521. 
36  Peoria,  111. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Room  4,  Lab.  Tem., 
.   Jackson  and  Jefferson  Sts.  Chas.  Wyre,  916  Starr  St. 

38  Nassau   and  Suffolk   Counties,   L.    I.,   N.    Y. — Meets 

every  Fri.,  8:30  p.  m.,  K.  of  C.  Bldg.,  Mineola,  L.  I. 
N.  Y.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  2d  Fri.  of  mo.  Emil  P.  Luc, 
15  Amherst  St.,  Williston  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Phone, 
Garden  City  9735. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Room  7, 

3d  floor,  18  W.  Market  St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128 
E.  North  St.    Tel.,  Irvington  6855. 

40  Anderson,  Ind. — Meats    3d    Thurs.,    918    Main  St., 

Plumbers'  Hall.    Chas.  Morehead,  E.  10th  St.    R.  R.  4. 

42  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  540  Maple 

Ave.  Earl  Clyde,  B.  A.,  4104  Clayton  Ave.  Tel. 
O.  L.  6027.  R.  A.  Jones,  Sec,  1735  W.  39th  St. 
Tel.,  V.  E.  5147. 

43  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  B.  Taylor,  2527  Alden  St. 
4  4  Evansville,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  8th 
and   Main    Sts.     Joseph   Kercher,   Wimberg  Ave., 
R.  R.  8. 

4  6  New  York  City. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Bohemian 
Natl.  Hall,  321  E.  73d  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  1st  and  3d 
Fri.  Sec.  at  hall  daily  8  to  4:30,  except  Thurs.  Wal- 
ter Matthews,  321  E.  73d  St.  Tel.,  Butterfield  8-7109. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  1228  Walnut  St.  W.  A.  Lane,  Sec,  3920  Tap- 
pan  Ave.    Geo.  A.  Cordon,  B.  A.,  465  Warner  St. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  R.  6. 

Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.  W.  T.  David- 
son, 323  Adelaid  St. 

49  Pueblo,  Colo. — Meets  Ist  Mon.,  Room  5,  Lab.  Tem., 

Victoria  and  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dunlap,  1202  Brown 
Ave. 

51  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Mon.,  B.  T. 

C.  Hall,  2108  Main  St.  H.  E.  Whitmire,  2474  Wil- 
low Ave. 

52  Utica,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.    Frank  F.  Per- 

cacciante,  1466  Nye  Ave.    Phone,  Dial  24768. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Balis  Hall, 

1614  Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 
Balis  Hall,  1614  Ridge  Ave.  James  Leyden,  Fin.  Sec, 
2013  E  Loney  St.  Walter  S.  Hurst,  B.  A.,  Res., 
2260  No  12th  St.  Phone,  Columbia  5899.  Office, 
Room  508  Fox  Bldg.,  16  Market  St.  Phone,  Spruce 
4945. 
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54  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  8  p.  m.  Ex. 

Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7  p.  m.  W.  A.  Himstreet, 
414  Labor  Temple. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Memphis 

Lab.  Tem.,  565  Beale  St.  E.  W.  Brinkmeyer,  1084 
Kney  St. 

5  7  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Tues.  of  mo.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  53  State  St.,  Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St. 

6  2  New  Orleans,  La.^ — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  before  local 
7:30  p.  m.,  2d  and  4th  Wed.  A.  G.  Siegel,  3135 
Milan  St. 

6.T  Richmond,  Va. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 
Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  J.  Duggan,  Tap- 
panock  Highway,  Box  173,  EUerson,  Va. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111. — Meets  3d  Wed.,  B.  T.  Hall,  5th 

St.  at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  M.  J.  Gray,  106  S. 
Second  St.,  Belleville,  111. 

65  San    Francisco,    Calif.  —  Meets    1st    and    3d  Fri., 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex. 

Bd.  meets  every  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  Walter 
L.  Fox,  Sec,  2347  20th  Ave.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  B.  A., 
49  Julian  Ave.    Phone,  Underbill  9189. 

66  Trenton,  N.  J. — Meets  Thurs.  evening,  cor.  Lab.  Ly- 

ceum, 151  Mercer  St.  Chris  Beckmann,  308  Hewitt 
Ave.,  Deutzville,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

Bldg.,  583  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and  4th  Tues. 
P.  W.  Mullaue,  3  00  Van  Nostrand  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Club,  1031  17th  St.  S.  A.  O'Day,  R.  2,  Box  168, 
Edgewater,  Colo. 

70  Terre  Haute.  Ind. — Meets  2d    and    4th    Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  5th  and  Walnut  St.  C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  No. 
14th  St..  R.  R.  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m.,  35  So. 

Howard  St.  F.  E.  Bedor,  294  W.  Exchange  St.  Phone, 
Blackstone  2303. 

7  2  Boston,  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  47  Hanover  St. 

Ex.  Board  1st  and  3d  Wed.  M.  John  English,  Sec,  16 
Glenside  Ave.  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Tel.  Endicott 
6343.  John  P.  Cook,  B.  A.,  136  Bobbins  Road,  Ar- 
lington, Mass.  Res.  Tel.,  Arlington  4217.  Office,  47 
Hanover  St.    Tel.  Lafayette  9826. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Meets    Thurs.,    8    p.  m.,  Unity  Hall, 

Page  Ave.  and  Grand.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  9:30  a.  m. 
to  12  noon.  Chas.  T.  Webster,  Fin.  Sec,  2108  Yale 
Ave.    H.  J.  Hagen,  B.  A.,  4005  Lexington  Ave. 

74  Chicago,  111.— Meets  Fri.,  Lathers'  Hall,  731  So.  West- 

ern Ave.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.,  7  p.  m.  Edward  Menard, 
Fin.  Sec,  731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.,  West  2372-3. 
Frank  A.  Wilke,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  5222  Llano  Ave. 

75  Baltimore,  Md. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Gayette  The- 

atre Bldg.,  Bait,  and  Holiday  Sts.  Wm.  E.  Penning- 
ton, 2514  E.  Federal  St. 

76  Sharon,  Pa. — Meets    2d    Tues.,    79    West    State  St. 

T.  H.  Bradley,  290  Sharpsvllle  Ave. 

77  Everett,  Wash. — Meets  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  Lom- 

bard Ave.    Fred.  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem., 

97  Park  St.    A.  E.  Boudreau,  172  Tower  Ave. 

79  Worcester,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

62  Madison  St.,  Hall  No.  5.  W.  J.  Gagner,  18  Na- 
thaniel St. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

46  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mobray,  3851  Blanche  St. 
Phone.  W.  A.  2831. 

82  South  Bend,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Cen.  Lab. 

Hall,  315  So.  Michigan  St.  B.  F.  Mitchell,  919  E. 
Madison  St.     Phone.  2-8212. 


83  Fresno,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  534  Chestnut  Ave. 

R.  E.  Linderstrand,  534  Chestnut  Ave.  Phone,  2-4366. 

84  Superior,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Hall.    Ed.  Lund. 

1908  Lamborn  Ave. 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Insti- 

tute, 955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon., 
8  p.  m.    John  B.  McGarry,  753  Ogden  St. 

87  Reading,  Pa. — Meets    1st  and   3d   Tues.,   87  Orioles 

Bldg.,  South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker,  235  Sterley 
St.,  Shillington,  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Calif. — Meets  Mon.,  Castle  Hall,  12th  and 

Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.  eve.,  same  place.  Henry 
Weisenhaus,  398  60th  St.    Phone,  Piedmont  6736-J. 

90  Lawrence,   Mass.  Meets   3d   Mon.,   Bldg.   Tr.  Hall, 

Concord  St.  Alexander  Adams,  21  Kirk  St.,  Methuen, 
Mass. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Fraternal 
Hall,  3051/2  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder,  S-511 
Haven  St.    Phone.  Lakeview  0863. 

96  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Room  8,  Berman  Blk.. 

Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis  Rd.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth 89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont.  Canada. — Meets  Mon..  Lab.  Tem.,  167 

Church  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Al- 
bert Dearlove,  26  Cloverdale  Rd.     Phone,  Ju  8967. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.  nights,  520 
Washington  St.,  Labor  Tem.  F.  W.  Richardson,  care 
of  Lynn  Bldg.  Trades  Council,  Labor  Temple,  520 
Washington  St. 

100  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs. 
Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  27  Mt.  Vernon 
Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  David  Christie,  62  Alder 
St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.    Phone,  4013-W. 

102  Newark,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8:30  p.  m.. 

Union  Lab.  Hall,  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd.  7  p.  m. 
Wm.  Hutchinson,  B.  A.,  19  Rawson  St.,  Bloomfleld, 
N.  J.  Tel.  Bloomfield  2-3634.  John  J.  Vohden,  Jr., 
Sec,  2026  Kay  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J.  Phone,  Unionville 
2-0979. 

103  Chicago   Heights,   III. — Meets   1st   Mon..   Trades  and 

Labor  Hall,  1617  Vincennes  Ave.  Lee  Roy  Patton. 
1144  Park  Ave.    Tel.  C.  H.  2802. 

104  Seattle,  Wash- — Meets  Fri.,  Lab  Tem.,  Room  318.  R. 

A.  Burke,  Lab.  Tem. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Grand 

Rapids  Labor  Temple  Assoc.,  415  Ottawa  Ave.,  N.  W. 
A.  H.  Spaman,  1135  Sigsbee  St.  S.  E.  ' 

106  Plainfield,  N.  J. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Tues.,  Trades 

Council  Hall,  Front  St.  H.  Swartz,  11  New  Walnut 
St.,  North  Plainfield,  N.  J.    Phone,  Pld.  6-3256. 

107  Hammond,    Ind. — Meets    2d    Tues.,    Hammond  Lab 

Tem.,  Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.  V.  A.  Winkley,  6403 
Jefferson  Ave.     Hammond  5926-M. 

108  Wilmington,  Del. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Columbus 

Hall,  3rd  and  Walnut  Sts.  Neal  A.  Breslln,  1409 
Oak  St.    Phone,  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento,  Calif.— Meets  2d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  8th  and 

I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hessinger,  Fin.  Sec,  3324  3  5th  St. 
Ed.  Sands,  Rec.  Sec,  1003  G  St. 

110  Kankakee,  111. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Fri.,  8  p.  m..  Odd 

Fellows  Hall,  Chicago  and  Court  3t.=!.  Frank 
Erzinger,  R.  No.  2. 

111  Madison,  Wis. — Meets  Ist  Men.,  Lab.  Tem.,  309  W. 

Johnston  St.    Jerome  B.  White,  727  Clark  St. 

113  Sioux  City,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  910  Pierce 

St.    W.  C.  Kearns.  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rockford,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall. 

114  So.  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst,  344  King  St. 

115  Cedar   Rapids,   la. — Meets   2d  and   4th   Wed..  Lab. 

Tem.,  90  1st  Ave.    T.  A.  Parsons,  707%  4th  Ave.,  E. 
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116  Passaic,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  167  Jefferson  St.,  corner  Hover  Ave.  Nicholas 
Hallahan,  83  Hope  Ave. 

120  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Labor 

Temple,  cor.  Clinton  and  Liberty  Sts.  Louis  Beverly, 
17  Marshall  Ave.    Phone  2-1045. 

121  Aurora,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  E. 

Main  St.    A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  246%  Main 

St.    C.  H.  Cody.  109  Pine  St.    Phone,  1959-W. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  26,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  Centre  St.    John  Carr,  132  Lawrence  St. 

125  Waterbury,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  44  Scovill  St.  Fred  Duphiney,  637  Water- 
town  Ave. 

126  Canton,  Ohio. — Meets  Mon.,  117  McCurdy  Bldg.  Wm. 

Watterson,  Sec.  P.  T.,  1425  Piper  Ct.,  N.  W.  Tel., 
25645. 

131  Saginaw,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Bricklayers' 

Hall,  3d  floor,  cor.  Genesee  and  Park  Ave.  A.  A. 
Baumler,  250  Hermansan  St.    Phone  23885. 

132  Topeka,  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Phone, 
31490. 

134  Jackson,  Mich. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 

Theatre,  230  E.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner, 
2012  Le  Roy  St. 

135  Harrisburg,   111. — Meets    1st   and    3d   Mon.,  Midcalf 

Bldg.    Paul  Parks,  628  W.  Church  St. 

136  Omaha,  Neb. — Meets   1st  and  3d  Wed.     Ex.  Bd.,  7 

p.  m.,  Wed.,  Musicians'  Hall,  bet.  15th  and  16th  Sts. 
on  Capitol  Ave.    M.  H.  Plotts,  2706  Fowler  Ave. 

138  Olympia,  Wash. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.     E.  L. 

Smith,  1104  Jefferson  St.     Phone,  1558-J. 

139  Fall  River,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  Cascade  Bldg.,  So. 

Main  St.     Alderic  Bernier.  40  Albion  St. 

140  E>allas,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 

F.  E.  Bundy,  801  N.  Beckley  Ave. 

14  2  Waltham,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m.. 
Hibernian  Hall,  Main  St.  Michael  Mooney,  27  Lib- 
erty St. 

143  Paterson,   N.    J. — Meets   1st   and    3d   Thurs.,  Malta 

Hall,  Ward  St.    Jacob  Kiepper,  658  21st  Ave. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed..  Lab.  Tem., 

7  2  No.  Second  St-  R.  A.  Judsou,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Ballard  4516-J. 

145  Hamilton,  Ont..  Canada. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.. 

New  Lab.  Tem  ,  Catherine  St.  near  Gore.  Forest  A. 
Wesley,  229  Gibson  Ave 

147  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. — Meets    2d   and   4th  Mon., 

Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.  E.  E.  Lee,  266  Hartford  Ave., 
West  Kildonan,  Winnipeg. 

148  Shamokin,  Pa. — Meets  last  Thurs.  of  mo.,  19  No.  6th 

St.    G.  E.  Shoop,  19  N.  6th  St. 

151  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Meet.-i  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 
John  Conway,  309  E.  Taylor  St. 

154  Lawton,  Okla. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  1010  I  Ave.     C.  P. 

foung,  1010  I  Ave. 

155  Tacoma,  Wash. — Meets  every  Tues.,  8  p.  m..  Carpen- 

ters' Hall.  10121^  So.  Tacoma  Ave.  C.  J.  Lantz,  502 
9th  St.,  S.  W.,  Puyallup,  Wash. 

158  Duhuque,  Iowa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpen- 
tei-s'  Hall,  9th  and  Locust  St.  Dennis  McGrath,  815 
Main  St. 

lei  Lincoln.  Neb. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem. 
C.  H.  Judah,  5166  Starr  St.    Tel.,  M  1606. 


162  Hackensack,  N.  J. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Thurs.,  36  Ber- 
gen St.  G.  E.  Barber,  124  Prospect  PL,  Rutherford. 
N.  J. 

165  La  Porte,  Ind. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Labor  Hall  at  MadisoD 

and  Lincoln  Way.    H.  T.  Lange,  112  "A"  St. 

166  Albany,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem  , 

Beaver  St.  Harold  Hay,  Sec,  471  Central  Ave. 
Phone  Dial  2-8321. 

168  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  176  Parrish  St. 
Paul  A.  Farber,  176  Parrish  St. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri..  German  Club 

House.  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  D.  A.  Miller,  1319  W. 
19th  St. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  1231 

Locust  St.    R.  L.  Smith,  431  Dawson  Ave. 

173  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  F^i.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  271  High  St.  Harry  Farnsworth,  Sec, 
279  Main  St.,  So.  River,  N.  J.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B. 
A.,  Box  301,  Fords,  N.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  332-W. 

174  New  Kensington.  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Beigle 

Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Reimer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel.,  1978-M. 

17  6  Pittsfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Electricians 
Hall,  No.  Union  Bldg.,  311  North  St.  F.  M.  Olsted. 
940  Holmes  Rd.    Phone  5159. 

185  Wichita,  Kan. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.    K.  R.  King,  1236  Bitting  Ave. 

190'  Minneapolis,  Minn. — 'Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  614 
First  Ave.,  No.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Fri..  614 
First  Ave.,  No.  Tel.  Ge.  2452.  Walter  Frank,  3544 
44th  Ave.,  So. 

192  Galesburg,  111. — Meets  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  52  N. 
Prairie  St.    O.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks  St. 

197  Rock  Island,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Indus- 
trial Home,  21st  and  3d  Ave.  R.  A.  Hendrickson. 
1629  10th  St.,  Moline,  111. 

202  Champaign,  111.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  113  South 

Neil  St.  Wm.  F.  Betz,  106  No.  Fair  Ave.  Phone, 
2242. 

203  Springfield,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  315%  Boonville  Ave.  Orie  Miller,  914  W. 
Locust  St.     Phone,  8579. 

205  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.. 
Lab.  Hall.    Harry  Laagner,  8534  88th  St. 

207  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 

Holden  Bldg.,  Room  209.  Ex.  Bd.  Sat.,  3  p.  m.  P. 
C.  Macey.  2456  W.  7th  Ave. 

208  Reno.  Nevada. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Musicians'  Hall,  Com- 

mercial and  Chestnut  Sts.  Frank  Mahoney,  9  Water 
St. 

209  La  Salle,  111. — Meets  4th  Sun.,  2  p.  m.  at  2507  4th  St. 

LeRoy  B.  Liesse,  2507  Fourth  St.,  Peru,  111. 

211  Springfield,    Ohio. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  138  W.  High  St.  Thos.  L.  Russell,  421  W. 
Pleasant  St. 

212  Missoula,  Mont.— Meets  1st  Sun.,  328  So.  4th  St..  W. 

Z.  H.  Golder.  328  So.  4th  St..  W. 

213  Newark,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W.  Church  St. 

J.  W.  Kennedy,  115  W.  Church  St. 

215  New  Haven,  Conn. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Trade  Council 
Hall,  215  Meadow  St.  Edwin  Balliet.  731  Elm  St. 
Tp\.,  ?-y 

217  Williamspi-rt.  Pa. — .Mf>ets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  423  Mul- 
berry St.    K.  E.  Hum,  4i'3  Mulberry  St. 
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222  Danville,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  W.  E.  Pey- 
ton. B.  A..  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  Lincoln  Petftr- 
son,  829  E.  Harrison  St. 

224  Houston,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Bell  and 
Louisiana  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  intervening  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.    I.  F.  Chapin,  709  Archer  St. 

2  25  Kenosha.  Wis — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues..  Dania  Hall, 
1310  63d  St.  Lester  E.  Thompson,  6912  Sheridan  Rd. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  2511  Federal  Dr.  T.  L. 
Maddock,  2511  Federal  Dr. 

2  30  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.    G.  H.  Roberts.  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

232  Racine,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Union  Hall,  Wiscon- 
sin St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.  H.  M.  Olson,  2603 
Olive  St. 

234  Atlanta,  Ga. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  cor.  Piedmont 
and  Auburn  Aves.    James  A.  Hill,  92  Lucy  St.,  S.E. 

238  Alburquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  7:30 
p.  m.,  1161/2  W.  Gold  Ave.  D.  F.  Endicott,  421  Va  S. 
High  St.    Phone  2562-J. 

24  3  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  427  Orchard  St. 
A.  L.  Fautley,  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif. 

244  Brooklyn — Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  N.  Y. — Meets 
Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Brownsville  Labor  Lyceum,  229  Sack- 
man  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw. 
J.  Anglim,  3402  Ave.  L,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

246  Lowell,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Oddfellows'  Bldg., 
Middlesex  St.  Charles  L.  Chase,  764  Gorham  St. 
Phone,  1674-R. 

250  Morristown.  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  5  South 
St.  Jos.  Hope,  6  Sylvan  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tel., 
Summit  6-3947-J. 

252  San  Bernardino,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7 
p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem.  Ex.  Bd..  12:30  p.  m..  Sat..  Lab. 
Tem.  O.  F.  Gregory,  1098  Waterman  Ave.  Phone 
28306. 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Chapman 
Bldg.,  Elm  and  Pleasant  Sts.  James  Lord,  328 
Ashley  Blvd. 

258  Billings,  Mont. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Cooks'  and 

Waiters'  Hall.    A.  S.  Kerr,  12  Broadwater. 

259  Granite  City,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Tri  City 

Central  Trades  Council  Hall,  Niedringham  Ave.  and 
State  St.    J.  C.  Alexander,  2406  Adams  St. 

260  San  Diego,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

621  6th  St.    A.  J.  Bennett,  621  Sixth  St. 

262  Nashville,  Tenn. — Meets  last  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.,  212  8th  Ave.  No.  W.  E.  Marshall,  5403 
Pennsylvania  Ave. 

263  New  Brighton,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Painters' 

Hall,  W.  Bridgewater.  C.  E.  Skinner,  277  14th  St. 
Ambridge,  Pa. 

268  San  Rafael,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  7  p.  m..  316  B  St. 
J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif.  Tel., 
Mill  Valley  1045. 

275  Hamilton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.  Sherman 

T.  Clear,  1350  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Hall.  310  Va  W.  4th  St.  Chas.  L.  Jolls,  Route  No.  8. 
Phone,  4174-J. 

278  San  Mateo.  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Bldg.  Tr. 
Hall.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  7  p.  m.  H.  S.  Gretton,  321 
Grand  Blvd.    Phone  6903. 

:79  Joplin,  Mo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall.  6 
Joplin  St.    E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 


281  Boise,  Idaho. — Meets  2d  Tues.,    8    p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 

M.  C.  Garr-ett.  R.  D.  No.  5. 

282  Yakima.  Wash  — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  115  E.  "A" 

St.,  Room  6.  Phone,  3825.  F.  W.  Sherbondy,  R.  F. 
D.  4.    Res.,  1401  Queene  Ave.    Tel.,  1653-L. 

286  Stamford,  Conn. — Meets  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall,  Gay 
St.     Joseph  Roberts,  83  Main  St. 

292  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Room 
26,  Lab.  Tem.,  18  Alderson  St.  E.  V.  Strieker,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  39E. 

295  Erie,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues,   1701   State  St. 

Raymond  G.  Daub,  642  E.  25th  St.    Tel.  X  14-413. 

296  Meriden,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Meriden  Bldg.  Tr- 

Council  Hall,  Colony  St.,  8  to  9  p.  m.  Jos.  Andreoni. 
113  Columbia  St.     Phone,  2606. 

298  Uniontown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed..  Fraternal 

Home,  opp.  Court  House.  C.  C.  Warner,  Upper  Mid- 
dletown.  Pa. 

299  Sheboygan,   Wis. — Meets   1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Union  Hall, 

632  N.  8th  St.  S.  Jolka.  Fin  Sec.  1718  S.  12th  St. 
Elmer  Haack,  B.  A.,  1227  Georgia  Ave. 

300  Bakersfield,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and    4th    Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  21st  and  I  St.    Day  H.  Johnsen,  R.  6,  Box  180. 

301  San  Antonio,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  W.  Powers,  339  Kayton  Ave. 

302  Vallejo,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  314  Vir- 

ginia St.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
2.  Box  2040.  Napa,  Calif.  Phone,  738-J,  Napa.  A.  L. 
Lawrence,  B.  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone,  581-J 
Vallejo. 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall, 
cor.  7th  and  Central.  M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave.. 
So. 

308  New  York  City.  N.  Y. — Meets    2d    Wed.      Ex.  Bd. 

every  Mon..  210  E.  104th  St.  Peo  Monoldi,  1995 
Creston  Ave.,  Apt.  2,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

309  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Central 

Labor  Hall,  Frick  Mgee  Bldg.,  Washington  St.  Claus 
Ross,  15  Cowden  PI. 

311  Amarillo,  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs..  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
Wm.  H.  Gosnell,  R.  3,  Box  596  E. 

313  Columbia,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  Lab.  Tem., 
North  8th  St.  and  Broadway.  J.  D.  Sims,  Lab.  Tem.. 
No.  8th  St.  and  Broadway. 

315  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Mon- 
ument National.  1182  St.  Lawrence  St.,  Room  11, 
B.  T.  C.  and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  Dominique. 
Frank  J.  Horan,  3460  Berri  St.  Phone,  Harbour 
4497. 

319  Muskegon.  Mich. — Meets^  Ist  and  3d  Sat.,  2  p.  m.. 
Bldg.  Trades  Hall.  C.yda  L.  Brunette,  330  E.  Wal- 
ton Ave. 

326  Little  Rock,  Ark. — Meets  Isl  Wed.,  2131/2  W.  2d  St.. 
3d  floor.    F.  H.  Laster,  Apt.  4,  1107  Cumberland  St. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.    Archie  B.  Darling,  Box  1125. 

332  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. — ^Meets  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall. 
Courtney  St.    James  Wilson,  1054  Balmoral  Rd. 

33  6  Quincy,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem.,  9th 
St.    H.  G.  McClellan,  530  Lind  St. 

340  Lexington,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall. 
No.  Broadway.    Gibson  Irvin,  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. — Meets  2d  anu   4th   Fri.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Geo.  Anderson,  305  Kossuth  St. 

345  Miami,  Fla. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  1st 

Ave.    A.  W.  Dukes,  31  N.  W.  33d  St. 
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346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  812 
Maine  St.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  Albert  Webster,  Fin. 
Sec,  122  H  St.,  Belmar,  N.  J.  Stanley  O'Hoppe,  B. 
A.,  1128  Monroe  Ave. 

350  Portsmouth,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Carr 
Bldg.,  2d  flr.  from  First  National  Bank.  Wm.  D.  Til 
ton,  2123  7th  St. 

353  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  1537  6th  St.  J.  L. 
Welch,  1914  11th  St.     Phone,  Santa  Monica  22853. 

357  Bartlesville,  Okla. — Meets   1st  Men.,  Painters'  Hall. 

Wm.  R.  Boyd.,  710  So.  Creek  Ave.    Phone,  2419-W. 

358  Johnstown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Mon.,  Room  5, 

Ruth  Blk.,  Clinton  St.  Geo.  B.  Thomas,  R.  D.  No.  5, 
Box  355.    Phone,  2209-Y. 

359  Providence,  R.  I- — Meets  1st  Men.,  B.  T.  C.  Hall,  71 

Richmond  St.  Edmund  C.  Kagan,  34  Webb  St., 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

360  London,  Ont.,  Canada — Meets  4th  Thurs.,  Trades  & 

Labor  Hall,  cor.  Dundas  and  Richmond.  Sam  Miller, 
863  Adelaide  St.,  Sub.  P.  O.  No.  11. 

364  Waco,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  each  month, 
7:30  p.  m.,  at  Lab.  Hall,  5th  and  Columbus  Ave. 
W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box  203. 

371  Pocatello,  Idaho. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab. 
Tem.    Dewitt  Moffitt,  633  N.  Grant  Ave. 

374  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m. 
Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  30  North 
3d  Ave.    R.  W.  Routt,  Rt.  1,  Box  264. 

378  Marion,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  9  a.  m.,  Silver's  Hall, 

114  N.  Market.  Floyd  Borden,  2040  Wall  St.,  Mur- 
physboro.  111.    Tel.,  67. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  7:30 

p.  m..  Hall  No.  3.    Alex  Cook,  2  S.  Salinas  St. 

380  Salem,   Ore. — Meets   1st  Mon.,   Salem  Tr.  and  Lab. 

Council,  455  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock,  1710  Trade 
St.    Phone  2049-J. 

382  Camden,  N.  J. — Meets   1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Plasterers' 

Hall,  523  Benson  St.    A.  J.  Campbell,  608  Vine  St. 

383  Flint,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Alvord  Bldg., 

Court  and  Saginaw  St.     A.    G.    Bigelow,    Box  60, 
Grand  Blanc,  Mich. 
386  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  No.  1 
Washington  St.     B.  A.  Barrenger,  886-A  Main  St. 
Phone,  331-W. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  508 
Main  St.    Oscar  Brosz,  1017  No.  Webster  Ave. 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m., 
at  Carpenters'  Hall,  112  and  114  Lake  St.  Henry 

Warren,  239  Chapman  PI.     Phone  764-R. 

394  Tucson,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 
38  W.  Congress  St.  C.  L.  Williams,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Box  210F.    Phone  027R5. 

39  5  Warren,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  31  Va  N. 
Park  Ave.  J.  A.  Miller,  444  First  St.  Phone,  1855-W. 

398  Glendale,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m..  Central  Lab. 
Hall,  134 1^  No.  Maryland  Ave.  J.  A.  Reimer,  2244 
Lavema  Ave.,  Eagle  Rock,  Calif.  Phone,  Cleve. 
62915. 

401  Allentown.  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 
N.  6th  St.  Harry  Frey,  722%  Whitehall  St.  Phone. 
25576. 

406  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. — Meets  every  Sat.,  517  S.  E.  8th 

St.    H.  E.  Sharp,  517  S.  E.  8th  St. 

407  Austin,  Tex. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  Capiness 

Hotel,  110  East  Second  St.  Russell  Lemaire,  2203 
Nueces  St. 

411  Palo  Alto,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Community 
House.    Geo.  E.  Espinosa,  Los  Altos,  Calif. 

413  Norwalk,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Community  Hall, 
Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn.  Chas.  A.  Brown, 
No.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — Meets  Ist  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  cor. 
9th  and  Walnut  Ave.  Earle  H.  Johnson,  General 
Delivery. 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m., 
Lab.  Tem.,  3141/2  Sycamore  St.  W.  A.  Mateer,  426 
Church  St.,  Box  1229. 

422  Battle  Creek,  Mich. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  20  W.  Michigan  Ave.  A.  F.  Wood,  139  So. 
Ravine  St.  O.  B.  Crandall,  B.  A.,  106  Wiltshire  Ave., 
R.  D.  8,  Phone  9072. 

423  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  223  Gloucester  St.  E.  W.  Desjardins,  103 
Nicholas  St. 

424  Abilene,  Texas.^ — Meets  1st  Sun.,  Lab.  Tem.,  280  Pine 

St.    E.  A.  Tyler,  Act.  Sec,  P.  O.  Box  1066. 

429  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Union  Hall, 
223  Market  St.  E.  C.  Schlosser,  Shell  and  Poplar 
Sts.,  Box  No.  1,  Progress,  Pa. 

434  Merced,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d    Mon.,    Room  20. 

Shaffer  Bldg.,  17th  St.  Guy  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Box  205,  36  Garard  Ave. 

435  Shreveport,  La. — ^Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall,  over 

Capitol  Theatre,  Milam  St.  W.  T.  Troegel,  4125  San 
Jacinto  St. 

439  Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8 

p.  m.,  3  Ouellette  Ave.  W.  L.  Hall,  1083  Elsmere 
Ave. 

440  Santa  Ana,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  415  Va 

West  4th  St.  G.  W.  Hunter,  537  Chestnut  St.,  Ana- 
heim, Calif. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  452  Ocean. 

View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.  C.  F.  Snyder,  452 
Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif. 

443  Steubenville,  Ohio. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Wed.,  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall,  N.  4th  St.  C.  O.  Howard,  Dresden 
Ave.,  Lincoln  Heights. 

446  Elgin,  111. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Union  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 
3d  floor.    E.  Sederstram,  325  Raymond  St. 

449  Visalia,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  209  N.  Fort  Si. 
Harry  J.  Starrett,  Rt.  2,  Box  61,  Lemoore,  Calif. 

455  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8  p.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.,  Gardenia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo.  E. 
Harbold,  Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

460  Ventura,  Calif. — Meets  2d  Wed.  each  mo.,  705  East 
Maine  St.  B.  W.  Johnson,  8231/2  Maine  St.,  Santa 
Paula,  Calif. 

464  Harlingen,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sun.,  A.  T.  Sal- 
isbury office,  W.  Harrison  Blvd.  Lloyd  McNeil,  R. 
No.  1,  1222  W.  Harrison  Blvd. 

474  Santa  Maria,  Calif.- — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  8  p.  m., 
Eagles'  Hall,  Broadway  at  Chapel  St.  H.  R.  Reed. 
310  W.  Fesler  St.    Phone,  531-W. 

478  Wenatchee,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Farmers' 

Union  Hall,  Wenatchee  Ave.  F.  L.  Presnell,  526  No. 
Wenatchee  Ave.    Tel.,  258  Red. 

479  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Colum- 

bia Firemen's  Hall.  Geo.  Boudreau,  19  Highland 
Ave.,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

481  Winona,  Minn. — Meets  2d  Mon.  at  Eureka  Hall,  4th 

and  Center  Sts.  S.  C.  Hemshrot,  Res.,  201  10th  St., 
S.  E.,  Rochester,  Minn.  Mail  address,  P.  0.  Box  66, 
Rochester,  Minn. 

482  Monroe,  La. — Meets  Sun.,  9  a.  m..  Carpenters'  Hall. 

107  So.  Grand.    Geo.  W.  Forkey,  524  So.  Grand  St. 

483  St.  Paul,  Minn. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  301  Pub- 

lic Safety  Bldg.,  10th  and  Union  Sts.  Phone,  Gar- 
field 5862.  Arthur  A.  Nyberg,  301  Public  Safety 
Bldg.    Res.,  873  E.  Rose  St.    Phone,  Tower  6740. 

484  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  22d  Ave. 

and  nth  St.    J.  Wheeler  Gast.  619  19th  St. 


WE  HAVE  11,000  MILLIONAIRES 

Before  the  war  there  were  45  miUionaires  for 
every  million  Americans,  now  there  are  95,  with 
one  billionaire  and  two  citizens  who  are  quite  warm. 
Income  tax  figures  show  millionaires  are  increasing. 
The  table  tells  where  they  live: 


Middle  and  Southwest 

Illinois   -  

Missouri   -. 

Oklahoma  ..-  

Arkansas  — -  -    24  Texas 

Kansas     17  Iowa 


800    Michigan     312 

174    Nebraska   16 

33    Colorado    -  ;   44 

 96 

  33 


Other  States 

New  York   .......2800  Maine  

Pennsylvania  1052  Hawaii   

Massachusetts   610  Tennessee 


30 
30 
29 


STEELTEX 


^Easy  to  nail  .  .  .  easy  to  cut,  shape  and  fit  .  .  .  and  the  easiest 
handled  lath  on  the  market.  That  is  what  lathers  everywhere  say 
about  Ribbed  STEELTEX  Lath  for  interior  plaster.  Every  yard 
of  Ribbed  STEELTEX  Lath  sold  means  work  and  profit  for  the 
lather.  V^'hen  plastered,  Ribbed  STEELTEX  Lath  insulates, 
deadens  sound,  prevents  cracks  and  lath  marks, — and  is  fire- 
resistive.  Get  the  facts, — send  Now  for  free  descriptive  literature. 


NATIONAL  5TEE 

Union  Trust  Building 

L  FABRIC  COMPANY 

S^Sl^C]    Pittsburgh,  Pa.,U.S.A. 

Tunma    Lonucai    MANUFAtTUHEHS    DF   WELDED    STEEl    FABRIC  | 

California   470 

New  Jersey   390 

Ohio      361 

Connecticut   180 

Maryland   129 

Minnesota     110 

Wisconsin    95 

Dist.  of  Columbia....  86 

Indiana   85 

Rhode  Island   83 

No.  Carolina   63 

West  Virginia   52 

Florida     51 

Georgia     42 

Louisiana    35 

Virginia   36 

Kentucky    32 


N.  Hampshire   28 

Oregon     28 

Alabama   26 

Delaware   24 

Washington    24 

So.  Carolina   19 

Vermont     15 

Mississippi    14 

Arizona    7 

Utah     6 

Montana  —   3 

Wyoming    2 

Idaho     1 

Nevada     1 

New  Mexico    1 

So.  Dakota   1 

No.  Dakota   0 


MR.  JUSTICE  HOLMES 

By  WILLIAM  (iREEX, 
Pit'.sideiit,  AiiK-iicnu  Federation  of  Labor 

William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  issued  the  following  statement  on 
learning  of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States : 

"The  great  masses  of  the  people  composed  of 
working  men  and  women  are  filled  with  a  deep  sense 
of  loss  over  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  as 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

"He  is  greatly  beloved  by  these  groups. 

"He  occupies  a  very  large  place  in  their  hearts 
and  affections. 

"During  all  his  years  of  service  to  the  Country  as 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  he  never  wavered 
in  his  devotion  to  those  humane  principles  which  he 
espoused  as  a  young  lawyer  and  later  as  a  great 
Judge. 

"He  made  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  an 
actual  force  for  good  and  a  safeguard  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"He  refused  to  accept  the  doctrine  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  inflexible  and  impossible  of  application 
to  changing  modern  industrial  and  social  life. 

"He  saw  in  the  Constitution  an  instrumentality 
thoroughly  adapted  to  human  needs  and  changing 
conditions  of  life. 

"The  men  and  women  of  Labor  will  always  hold 
him  in  high  esteem  and  with  reverential  regard." 


Has  unlimited  adaptability  as  a  bench  or  hand  tool.  Capacity  of  stock  throat 
%"  by  XVi" .  Weight  12  pounds.  Fully  guaranteed.  Money  refunded  11  not  eatls- 
fled.  Write  for  circular.  Immediate  delivery  by  parcel  post.  2%  discount  for 
cash  with  order.    Orders  without  cash  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

Price  DeUvered— C.  8.  A.,  East  of  Rockies,  $21.00;   Rocky  Honntalns  and  West, 
$31.75;    Foreign    Shipments,    C20.SO;    Rasl*    at  Detroit. 

ADVANCE  PATTERN  &  PRODUCnON  CO. 

1545-40    Temple    Avenne  Detroit,  Mioh. 


Conceived  in  the 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 


Owned  by  Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Unionists 


j\nnounces 


the  perfection  of  its 


New  Family  Income  Plan 


The  Family  Income  Plan  Provides: 

A  cash  payment  to  the  beneficiary  of  20%  of  the  face  amount  of 


0  the  pohcy,  immediately  upon  death. 

1  A  monthly  income  of  $10  per  $1000  of  the  original  face  amount 


o      for  the  family  income  period  (10,  15  or  20  years  from  the  date  of 
the  policy)  which  the  insured  has  selected. 

The  full  original  face  amount  of  the  policy  at  the  end  of  the  family 


income  period. 

The  Family  Income  Rider  of  The  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company  makes 
possible  the  continuance  of  the  income  during  the  period  of  the  minority  of  the 
children.  It  also  provides  for  a  clean-up  fund  immediately  upon  death  and  then  the 
payment  of  the  original  amount  in  full  at  the  end  of  the  family  income  period. 
The  plan  is  especially  designed  for  young  married  men  desiring  maximum  insur- 
ance at  a  minimum  premium  outlay.  The  Family  Income  Rider  will  not  be  issued 
to  policies  less  than  $2500  in  amount. 

Experienced  life  insurance  agents  will  recognize  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
the  sale  of  this  attractive  insurance  contract. 

Write  for  information  to 


The  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Co. 


designed  especially  for  trade  union  members 


MATTHEW  WOLL,  President 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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THE  CONSOLIDATED  EXPANDED  METAL  COM  PAN  I EJ 
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Pay  Your  Dues  Promptly 

Protect  Your  Standing  in  the 
Funeral  Benefit  Fund 

International  law  provides  that  dues  are  due  and  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  in  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  will  be  noted  how  necessary  it  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
Ije  in  continuous  good  standing.  The  responsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in  good  standing  devolves  upon 
themselves. 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  his  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
matically suspended,  loses  his  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  payment 
of  back  dues  is  debarred  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months  after 
payment. 
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WOOD,  WIRE  AND  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 


Lathers'  Building,  Detroit  Avenue  at  West  26th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Postoffice. 
"Acceptance  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  for  in  Section  1103,  Act  of  October  3,  1917, 

authorized  September  6,  1921." 
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Decisions  of  the  General  President 


Sec.  109 — All  decisions  of  the  General  President  must  be 
published  in  the  following  issue  of  The  Lather,  together 
with  a  short,  concise  synopsis  of  the  case.  All  decisions  of 
the  Executive  Council  must  be  published  in  the  following 
issue  of  The  Lather,  showing  how  each  member  of  the 
Council  has  voted. 

J.  C.  Franklin,  No.  13983,  Versus  Local  Union  No.  9, 
Re:  Alleged  Illegality  of  Election  of  Officers 
Held  December  28,  1931 

The  protest  was  made  to  the  General  President  by 
Brother  Franklin,  on  the  alleged  grounds  that  mem- 
bers who  were  not  enrolled  on  the  books  of  that 
local  union  for  a  period  of  three  months,  were  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  this  election.  Brother 
Franklin  was  one  of  two  nominees  for  the  office  of 
Business  Agent.  The  General  President,  after  care- 
fully examining  all  of  the  evidence  presented  by  all 
sides,  as  well  as  making  a  personal  investigation  of 
that  case,  DECIDED  under  the  facts  surrounding 
past  procedure  in  this  local  union,  also  the  law  of 
the  local  union  with  reference  to  the  calling  of  a 
Special  Meeting,  which  was  observed,  THAT  THE 
ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS  held  December  28.  1931, 
IS  LEGAL  and  will  stand. 

 o  

Wm.  C.  Cohen,  19068,  Frank  Ingrassia,  31723  and 
Jack  Flattery,  7358,  Versus  Local  Union  No.  244 

The  members  listed.  Business  Agents  of  Local 
Union  No.  244  protested  against  the  action  of  that 
local  union  in  suspending  them  from  office.  The 
General  President,  after  carefully  considering  all  of 
the  evidence  presented  by  all  sides  in  this  case, 
found  that  the  charges  upon  which  these  Business 
Agents  were  removed  from  office,  were  briefly 
"working  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
local  union  and  International  Union."  The  General 
President  further  found  that  the  evidence  of  the 


local  union  as  to  the  past  actions  and  practices  em- 
ployed by  these  officers  of  the  local  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  local  and  its  membership,  justified  the 
action  taken  by  Local  Union  No.  244  and  he  there- 
fore sustained  said  action. 

 o  

Fred  Prothero,  33040,  Geo.  Prothero,  35891  and 
Bert  Prothero,  31229,  Versus  Local  Union  No.  279 
The  Prothero  Brothers  appealed  against  the  ac- 
tion of  Local  Union  No.  279  in  placing  against  the 
first  two  named  fines  of  $5.00  and  $25.00  on  the 
alleged  violation  of  Sections  115,  183  and  164  L.  1. 
U.  constitution,  and  against  Brother  Bert  Prothero 
fines  of  $100.00  and  $5.00  on  the  alleged  charge 
of  working  unfair  and  of  violating  Section  133  L. 
I.  U.  constitution.  The  General  President,  after 
carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence  presented 
by  both  sides  in  this  matter,  found  the  appellants 
guilty  of  violating  Section  133  and  not  guilty  of  the 
other  charges ;  he  therefore  upheld  the  fine  of  $5.00 
and  rescinded  the  other  penalties. 

 0  

COURAGE 

New  York  building  trades  contractors  have  de- 
clared they  are  going  to  cut  wages. 

New  York  building  trades  workers  have  said  that 
is  not  going  to  happen. 

There  is  something  magnificently  courageous 
about  men  who  stand  up  in  these  times  and  say  to 
employers  : 

"Thus  far  and  no  farther." 

 0  

Congress  still  hesitates  to  throw  Volsteadism  out 
of  the  window.  Congress  has  other  hesitancies. 
One  remedy  for  such  timidity  is  in  DEFEAT  at  the 
polls. 
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THE  LATHER 


J^AST  month's  article  having  stressed  the  most  im- 
portant hazard  in  connection  with  the  lather's 
woi-k,  that  of  properly  placing  the  selecting  scaffold 
plank,  it  might  be  well  to  return  to  a  subject  which 
is,  I  believe,  an  important  factor  in  construction 
work. 

That  subject  is  Compensation  Insurance. 

Compensation  Insurance  is  purchased  by  the  lath- 
ing contractor  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  number  of 
dollars  for  premium,  per  one  hundred  dollars  of 
payroll.  That  is  to  say,  the  lathing  contractor  pays 
his  insurance  carrier  about  six  dollars  for  each  one 
hundred  dollars  paid  out  in  wages.  The  six  dollar 
rate  mentioned  is  used  in  this  case  as  an  average 
figure  and  will  vary  in  each  state,  according  to  the 
lathers'  accident  experience  in  that  state. 

As  the  accident  frequency  inci-eases  in  the  indi- 
vidual shops  or  in  connection  with  the  contractor, 
the  insurance  rate  is  increased.  And  as  you  prob- 
ably already  know,  rates  for  all  lines  of  insurance 
are  based  on  experience  and  apply  to  fire  insurance 
and  automobile  insurance,  as  well  as  the  compensa- 
tion insurance  previously  mentioned. 

Therefore  it  is  possible  that  one  lathing  contrac- 
tor in  a  district  would  pay  as  much  as  one  hundred 
per  cent  over  the  regular  rate  of  six  dollars,  or 
twelve  dollars  per  one  hundred  dollars  of  payroll, 
and  another  contractor  in  that  same  district  only 
five  dollars  per  one  hundred  dollars  of  payroll,  be- 
cause of  not  having  a  high  accident  frequency  and 
therefore  entitled  to  a  reduction  in  insurance  rate. 
However,  this  )-eduction  is  based  upon  certain  rules 
of  the  Insurance  Bureaus  in  the  various  states  and 
will  not  be  explained  in  detail,  because  it  does  not 
have  any  great  bearing  on  the  journeyman  lather, 
or  the  subject  discussed  in  this  article. 

The  point  I  have  been  leading  up  to,  is  the  fact 
that  accidents  could  be  responsible  for  an  increase 
in  the  lathing  contractor's  overhead  expense,  caus- 
ing one  contractor  to  bid  higher  than  others  to  ob- 
tain the  work  and,  if  he  does  not  bid  higher,  he  cer- 
tainly will  expect  more  work  with  less  convenience 
to  offset  that  extra  overhead  expense,  thereby 
creating  less  favorable  working  conditions  for  the 
lathers  in  that  shop. 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  the  average 
steel  erection  contractor  pays  about  twenty-two  dol- 
lars to  his  insurance  company  for  each  one  hundi-ed 
dollars  paid  to  his  employees.  Also  that  the  aver- 
age rate  for  house  and  building  wrecking  or  dis- 
mantling is  about  twenty-eight  dollars  for  each  one 
hundred  dollars  of  payroll. 


SAFE  METHODS 

By  VERNON  J.  CUPP 

Construction  Safety  Engineer,  Travelers  Insurance  Company 

These  figures 


will  give  you  an  idea  of  where  a 
large  amount  of  the  construction  moneys  are  spent, 
which  is  a  factor  in  the  cost  of  building  construction. 
Please  understand  that  these  rates  are  determined 
by  the  Insurance  Bureaus  and  are  increased  oi-  de- 
creased according  to  the  accident  experience  in  that 
particular  state.  The  figures  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  represent  the  approximate  rates 
in  Califoi-nia  and  will  vary  in  other  districts,  but  in 
any  event,  they  are  high  and  have  a  bearing  on  the 
wages  and  conditions  affecting  the  lather  and  other 
craftsmen. 

These  statements  might  be  interpreted  as  an  ap- 
peal for  the  lathing  contractor,  which  is  not  the  in- 
tention, but  after  all,  he  is  the  person  who  produces 
the  pay  check  and  whose  ability  to  make  a  profit  is 
responsible  for  better  working  conditions  for  his 
employees.  It  is  a  fact  and  does  concern  the  indi- 
vidual lather.  To  further  illustrate  that  point,  I 
have  ol)served  that  the  best  working  conditions  are 
found  in  the  modern  shops  where  the  accident  fre- 
quency and  insurance  rate  is  low. 


CRAFTSMEN  AND  AUXILIARY  HOLD 
MEETING  HERE 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Golden  Gate  District 
Council  of  Lathers  and  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  from 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Sacramento,  San  Mateo, 
San  Rafael,  San  Jose,  Palo  Alto,  Salinas,  Santa  Rosa 
and  Vallejo,  was  held  in  Napa  Labor  Temple  on 
Sunday. 

The  40  delegates  and  their  wives  were  the  guests 
of  the  Lathers'  Union  No.  302  at  a  Jiggs  dinner  held 
after  the  meeting.  Several  recitations  by  Jimmie 
Gellinger  and  Nora  Hyberger  were  heard.  Talks 
wei'e  given,  and  a  good  time  was  had  by  all. 

The  three  delegates  to  the  Ditrsict  Council  for 
Local  Union  No.  302  were  William  Gellinger.  Jr.. 
William  Ketchell  and  George  Cupp. 

The  object  of  the  council  meetings  held  each 
month  at  the  various  districts  is  to  discuss  the  labor 
problems  of  the  lathing  craft  and  to  further  the 
cause  of  union  labor. 


Oodles  of  money  for  the  bankers — billions — but 
not  for  the  nation's  humanity.  That's  the  way  Con- 
gress seems  to  feel.  There  will  come  a  time  when 
an  outraged  and  intelligent  electorate  will  remember 
political  insults  and  act  accordingly. 


THE  LATHER 
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Labor's  Appeal  to  Congress 

By  General  President  McSorley 


£)URING  the  week  of  February  8th,  President 
Green  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
called  a  conference  in  Washington  of  Intel-national 
representatives  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  in  con- 
junction with  the  Executive  Council,  in  order  to 
give  consideration  to  the  subject  matter  of  DIRECT 
RELIEF  for  THE  UNEMPLOYED  all  throughout 
the  United  States. 

After  much  deliberation  and  thought  upon  this 
subject  by  the  Officers  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  its  affiliated  Departments  and  Offi- 
cers of  affiliated  International  Unions,  it  was  finally 
decided  that  the  following  document  which  would 
be  known  as  LABOR'S  APPEAL  for  Economic  and 
Legislative  Relief  would  be  presented  personally  by 
the  International  Officers  attending  this  conference, 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Re|)resentatives  for  their  considera- 
tion and  action: 

A  real  national  emergency  has  been  reached.  It 
calls  for  profound  consideration  and  the  application 
of  practical  remedies.  The  destructive  consequences 
of  wide-spread,  continuous,  distressing  unemployment 
have  reached  an  acute  stage.  Relief  of  a  most  definite 
and  adequate  nature  must  be  supplied  in  order  to 
relieve  hunger,  distress  and  human  suffering.  The 
economic  causes  responsible  for  the  creation  of  this 
situation  have  been  operating  for  several  years.  As 
a  result  industry  is  to  a  great  extent  paralyzed.  The 
financial  structure  of  the  Nation  is  greatly  impaired, 
credit  facilities  have  become  inadequate,  confidence 
has  been  destroyed  and  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on 
hysteria  prevails  throughout  the  Land.  The  great 
working  population  of  the  Nation  and  those  depend- 
ent upon  them  have  suffered  most  of  all.  Financial 
losses  and  impairment  in  credit  values  are  not  as  dis- 
astrous in  effect  as  the  losses  which  millions  of  work- 
ing men  and  women  have  sustained  as  a  result  of  un- 
employment. Life  and  living,  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
these  terms,  depend  absolutely  upon  the  exercise  of 
the  right  to  work  and  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the 
opportunity  to  earn  an  income  required  to  maintain 
a  decent  American  .standard  of  living. 

Because  the  representatives  of  organized  labor  are 
thoroughly  conscious  of  the  acute  suffering  and  dis- 
tress which  prevails  in  all  communities,  we  have  as- 
sembled in  Washington,  the  Capital  City  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  gravity  of  the  situation  made  such  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  Executive  Council  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  that 
they  deemed  it  impe-rative  to  meet,  consider  the 
emergency  which  has  arisen  and  give  expression  to 
the  demands  of  the  unemployed,  numbering  more 
than  eight  million,  that  work  opportunities  b&  created 
and  that  relief,  so  urgently  needed,  be  immediately 
supplied. 

We  meet,  therefore,  as  representatives  of  Labor, 
clothed  with  authority  to  speak  for  many  millions  of 
organized  workers  affiliated  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  to  speak  for  other  voiceless 
workers  who,  because  of  their  disorganized  state, 
have  no  medium  of  expression.  The  workers  who 
have  suffered  much  and  who  have  endured  hardships 
and  distress  for  several  years  have  exhausted  their 
savings,  have  reached  the  limit  of  their  resources  and 
are  facing  the  future  with  impaired  morale  and  physi- 
cal deterioration. 


Many  members  of  organized  labor  who  are  working 
have  been  and  are  contributing  a  large  percentage  of 
their  earnings  to  assist  their  fellow-workers  who  are 
unemployed.  Others  are  sharing  the  very  limited 
amount  of  work  available.  In  these  ways  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  contributed  by  the  members 
of  organized  labor  toward  helping  their  associate 
fellow-workers  who  have  been  unemployed  during  the 
last  two  years.  They  will  continue  to  render  all 
assistance  possible  and  to  do  all  that  lies  within  their 
power  to  relieve  human  distress  and  intense  suffering. 
But  the  need  is  too  great.  The  number  of  unem- 
ployed is  constantly  increasing.  More  than  eight  mil- 
lion, three  hundred  thousand  were  suffering  from  en- 
forced idleness  during  the  month  of  January.  Local 
relief  agencies  have  found  the  task  too  great.  Ade- 
quate relief  cannot  be  and  is  not  being  supplied.  Men, 
women  and  children  are  hungry,  cold  and  under- 
nourished. They  are  appealing  for  food,  warmth  and 
shelter.  The  tragic  feature  of  this  uncivilized,  in- 
human condition  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  millions 
of  children  are  suffering  from  hunger  and  cold  every 
dav  and  that  many  thousands  are  unable  to  attend 
school  because  of  a  lack  of  food,  clothing  and  shoe^s. 

The  entire  resources  of  the  Nation  must  be  brought 
into  action  and  must  be  utilized  in  order  to  meet  and 
deal  adequately  with  this  emergency.  The-  local  com- 
munities, the  states  and  the  Nation  must  all  do  their 
part,  responding  in  full  measure  to  the  demands  of 
the  occasion.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  deny  relief  to  men,  women 
and  children  suffering  from  unemployment  when  it  is 
clearly  evident  that  local  and  state  relief  agencies 
are  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation; 
Those  who  are  hungrv  and  are  appealing  for  food 
cannot  draw  the  fine  line  of  distinction  between  re- 
lief sunnlied  by  local  and  state  relief  agencies  and  re- 
lief sunplied  bv  the  Federal  Government.  They  know 
that  every  community  is  a  part  of  our  national  life 
and  as  such  all  are  a  nart  of  the  Nation's  family.  The 
indistinct  lines  which  separate  communities  and 
states  are  not  discernible  in  the  midst  of  nation-wide 
mit'erv  and  woe. 

This  fact  was  recoenized  during  the  great  war 
emergency  and  it  should  be  recognized  during  the 
existing  emergency.  It  is  unon  this  basis  that  we 
anneal  to  the  Coneress  of  the  United  States  for  an 
immediate  anpropriation  of  an  adequate  sum  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demands  of  the  evisting  economic 
situation.  We  make  this  anneal  in  the  name  and  in 
behalf  of  the  hungry,  suffering  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren whose  plight  is  directly  traceable  to  unemploy- 
ineit.  We  urge  the  enactment  of  the  Costigan-La 
Follette  Bill  anrironriating  $375,000,000  for  relief 
purposes  immediately  and  for  such  other  appropria- 
tions as  circumstances  and  occasions  mav  reauire. 

The  masses  of  the  peonle  will  feel  that  Congress 
has  uHerlv  failed  to  measure  up  to  its  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities if.  while  in  session  as  it  now  is,  during 
a  neriod  of  great  national  emergency  it  fails  to  appro- 
priate funds  to  sunply  food,  clothing  and  shelter  to 
millions  of  suffering,  starving  peonle.  The  billions 
of  dollars  which  Congress  has  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  banks,  corporations  and  business  insti- 
tutions will  stand  out  in  sharp,  deprecating  contrast 
if  Congress  fails  to  promptly  help  the  needy  and  the 
hunery.  The  huge  sums  thus  appropriated  to  aid 
Capital  cannot  and  will  not  feed  and  clothe  hungry 
people.  Surely  Congress  cannot  afford  to  subject  it- 
self to  the  charge  that  it  speedilv  appropriated  bil- 
lions for  Canital  and  nothing  for  the  hungry.  Human 
values  and  human  needs  should  be  given  first  rather 
than  secondary  consideration. 

No  explanation  can  be  made  to  hungry  people  and 
their  sympathetic  friends  which  would  satisfy  them 
as  to  why  Congress  voted  billions  to  aid  banks  and 
cornorations  and  would  refuse  to  appropriate  even  a 
moderate  sura  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
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the  states  and  communities  in  supplying  food,  shelter 
and  clothing  to  patriotic,  loyal  citizens  who  are  suf- 
fering from  unemployment.  We  do  not  consider  the 
appropriation  of  federal  relief  to  supply  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  in  this  great  emergency  to  millions  of 
starving  men.  women  and  children  as  a  dole. 

The  local  relief  agencies  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Cleveland  and  Detroit  have  found  the  task 
too  great.  For  instance,  in  New  York  250,000  fam- 
ilies are  in  immediate  need  of  relief  while  100,000 
are  receiving  assistance.  In  Philadelphia  the  num- 
ber dependent  on  relief  has  risen  from  3,000  to  De- 
cember, 1930,  to  43,000  in  December,  1931.  Phila- 
delphia estimates  its  need  at  $6,000,000  beyond  that 
raised  and  there  is  no  more  money  in  sight.  Funds 
raised  from  private  sources  will  be  exhausted  by  May 
1st.  In  Chicago  relief  funds  will  be  exhausted  by  the 
1.5th  of  February.  Eviction  cases  in  that  city  average 
250  per  day.  In  Cleveland  the  local  relief  funds  are 
practically  exhausted  while  the  need  for  help  has 
substantially  increased. 

While  the  larger  cities  are  overwhelmed  with  the 
problem  of  meeting  minimum  relief  requirements  and 
have  funds  raised  for  that  specific  purpose  there  are 
millions  living  in  isolated  towns  and  villages  remotely 
situated  from  the  larger  cities  who  have  no  organ- 
ized relief  agencies  to  assist  them.  Only  about  40,- 
000.000  persons,  or  32%  of  our  population,  live  with- 
in reach  of  relief  organizations  such  as  Community 
Chests.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  live  in  small  towns  or 
country  districts  where  no  organized  relief  agencies 
exist  with  the  exception  of  the  County  Poor  Boards. 

There  are  some  60,000,000  persons  residing  outside 
the  zones  where  relief  agencies  exist.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  them  are  working  people.  Many  of  those 
living  in  these  isolated  sections  reside  in  mining  dis- 
tricts, oil  field  communities,  textile  mill  villages  and 
other  small  villages  where  the  banks  have  failed, 
where  small  industries  have  collapsed  and  where  the 
need  for  help  is  intense. 

A  significant  development  of  the  very  serious  situa- 
tion which  exists  is  clearly  evident  in  the  larger  cities 
where  large  crowds  of  unemployed  accumulate,  where 
protest  meetings  are  held,  in  the  hunger  marches 
which  have  been  and  are  taking  place,  in  the  violence 
which  occurs,  in  crime  and  in  the  accumulating  wave 
of  discontent  and  social  unrest  which  is  sweeping  over 
the  Countrj'. 

Therefore,  we,  the  representatives  of  Labor,  fully 
informed  of  these  deplorable  conditions,  receiving  re- 
ports from  our  personal  representatives  who  are  in 
these  sections  and  having  first-hand  information  with 
reference  to  the  economic  and  social  needs  of  working 
people,  appeal  for  help  and  assistance  for  them  as 
well  as  for  those  who  live  in  the  larger  cities. 

The  plight  of  these  millions  of  people  is  shocking. 
It  is  steadily  and  rapidly  growing  worse  and  unless 
some  drastic  means  are  taken  to  alleviate  the  situa- 
tion the  Nation  will  suffer  heavily  in  the  destruction 
of  physical,  moral  and  mental  values.  It  is  our  solemn 
judgment  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should  arise  to  the  occa- 
sion, respond  to  the  appeals  of  the  hungry,  assist  in 
feeding  men,  women  and  children  during  this  great 
emergency,  just  as  our  Nation  did  when  the  cry  for 
help  came  from  starving  people  across  the  sea. 

The  heart  yearnings  and  unquenchable  desires  of 
the  workers  are  reflected  in  the  appeal  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  work. 
They  prefer  work  and  the  enjoyment  of  opportunities 
to  earn  a  living  to  relief  supplied  from  any  source  or 
sources  whatsoever.  Employment  and  the  develop- 
ment of  opportunities  to  secure  work  are  of  more  im- 
portance to  them  than  the  appropriation  of  relief. 

Working  people  are  thinking  in  more  advanced 
terms.  They  no  longer  concede  to  industry  the  right 
to  provide  work  at  will  or  to  force  millions  of  people 
into  unemployment.  They  hold  that  the  right  to  work 
is  a  fundamentally  sacred  right  and  propose  to  fight 
earnestly  for  the  universal  acceptance  of  this  humane 
principle.  Instead  of  forcing  working  people  into 
idleneHs  during  periods  of  economic  recession  Labor 
demands  that  such  adjustment  in  the  number  of  days 


worked  per  week  and  the  number  of  hours  worked 
per  day  must  take  place  so  that  all  may  share  equit- 
ably in  the  amount  of  work  available.  Work  security 
must  be  substituted  for  anxiety  and  unemployment. 
The  management  of  industry,  which  has  failed  so 
miserably  during  this  long-continued  period  of  un- 
employment, must  rise  to  new  heights  and  assume 
new  positions.  They  must  realize  that  industry  has 
an  obligation  to  working  people  equal  if  not  greater 
than  it  owes  to  iself. 

A  balanced  system  based  upon  intelligent  planning, 
operating  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  employment 
security,  must  be  substituted  for  the  unscientific  and 
uneconomic  methods  now  being  pursued  by  industrial 
management.  But,  this  plan  and  this  policy  must  be 
considered  In  relation  to  permanent  relief  policies. 
The  needs  of  the  moment  and  the  urgency  of  the 
existing  situation  press  for  immediate  solution  and 
action. 

We  reiterate  the  demands  of  Labor  for  the  appli- 
cation of  constructive  work  remedies  and  policies  in 
order  to  extend  and  broaden  work  opportunities  for 
millions  who  are  idle.    We  propose: 

1.  The  immediate  establishment  of  the  five- 
day  work  week  in  both  private  and  public 
industry. 

2.  A  cessation  of  the  wage-cutting  policy  which 
was  relentlessly  pursued  during  the  year 
19  31  and  which  has  resulted  in  a  destruction 
of  mass  buying  power  and  the  creation  of 
fear  and  distrust  in  the  minds  of  millions  of 
working  men  and  women.  The  soundness  of 
this  position  is  quickly  recognized  when  we 
consider  the  fact  that  the  wage  losses  of 
wage-earners,  with  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  buying  power,  amounted  to  $11,000,- 
000,000  for  the  year  1931  as  compared  with 
the  year  1929. 

3.  To  create  work  opportunities  by  every  busi- 
ness executive  employing  at  least  one  more 
employe  and  by  industrial  enterprises  adding 
to  their  working  force  in  proportion  to  the 
number  now  employed.  Every  professional 
person  and  heads  of  households  extending 
employment  or  part-time  employment  to  as 
many  people  as  possible.  Every  community 
to  undertake  to  develop  and  carry  on  addi- 
tional work. 

4.  All  efforts  possible  be  made  to  keep  boys  and 
girls  in  school  and  that  local  post-graduate 
opportunities  be  provided  for  those  finishing 
school. 

The  organized  labor  movement,  through  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  will  co-operate  in  full 
measure  with  other  organizations  in  carrying  for- 
ward a  nation-wide  campaign  for  the  realization  of 
these  objectives.  We  have  joined  with  other  groups 
in  the  realization  of  this  praiseworthy  purpose.  We 
shall  continue  to  give  all  the  support  possible  to 
nation-wide  organized  movements  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  work  opportunities  and  of  stimulat- 
ing industrial  activity. 

We  specifically  recommend  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment take  immediate  steps  to  establish  the  five- 
day  work  week  for  Government  Employes.  Such 
action  on  the  part  of  the  National  Government  would 
very  greatly  influence  the  management  and  owners 
of  private  industry.  We  are  certain  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  this  action  should  be  taken  for  we  are 
confident  that  the  establishment  of  the  five-day  work 
week  will  become  universal  within  the  very  near 
future.  Furthermore  ,we  protest  against  any  reduc- 
tion ill  the  salaries  and  wages  of  Government  Em- 
ployes. As  representatives  of  Labor  we  feel  fully 
justified  in  assuming  this  strong  position  both  from 
an  economic  and  moral  point  of  view.  The  Govern- 
ment, a  large  employer  of  Labor,  should  set  an  ex- 
ample by  maintaining  wage  standards  commensurate 
with  the  requirements  of  American  citizenship.  The 
Government,  representing  all  the  people,  cannot 
afford  to  join  with  those  who  are  determined  to 
lower  the  American  standard  of  living  through  forced 
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reductions  in  income  with  a  corresponding  loss  in 
morale  and  personal  efticiency.  The  Government 
would  lose  more  than  it  would  gain  through  such 
action.  The  maintenance  of  wage  standards  on  the 
part  of  the  I'ederal  Government  will  serve  in  a  most 
valuable  way  to  protecL  and  preserve  corresponding 
standards  established  uy  millions  of  working  men  and 
women  employed  in  private  industry. 

The  importance  of  the  legislative  demands  of  organ- 
ized labor  runs  parallel  with  that  of  the  unemploy- 
ment situation.  In  behalf  of  unnumbered  millions  of 
American  working  men  and  women,  we  solemnly  pe- 
tition Congress  to  grant  the  needed  legislative  relief 
which  is  so  earnestly  sought.  For  years  the  minds  of 
American  working  people  have  been  filled  with  a  keen 
sense  of  injustice  because  corporations  have  resorted 
to  the  wrongful  use  of  injunctions  in  labor  controver- 
sies. American  working  people,  as  the  people  of  no 
other  nation,  have  suffered  mentally  and  materially 
through  what  they  firmly  believe  was  the  unjust  ap- 
plication of  the  injunctive  process.  The  right  to  or- 
ganize and  to  function  is  devoid  of  meaning  if,  through 
the  use  of  the  writ  of  injunction,  men  and  women  are 
prohibited  from  organizing  for  mutual  helpfulness 
and  from  exercising  their  economic  strength  and  from 
appealing  to  other  workers  to  join  with  them  in  a 
common  cause.  Men  and  women  smart  under  a  keen 
sense  of  injustice  when  they  become  the  victims  of 
sweeping,  prohibitive  injunction  orders  and  contempt 
proceedings. 

Public  opinion  slowly  responded  to  the  constant 
appeals  of  organized  labor  for  the^  enactment  of  in- 
junction relief  legislation.  It  began  to  understand  that 
Labor  was  fully  justified  in  the  protests  it  made 
against  the  abuse  of  the  writ  of  injunction  in  labor 
controversies.  As  a  result  the  two  great  political 
parties  included  i  n  their  platforms  a  pledge  both 
specific  and  implied  to  support  injunction  relief  legis- 
lation which,  in  effect,  would  free  Labor  from  the 
unjust  restraints  which  had  been  placed  upon  it. 

Now,  without  further  delay.  Labor  feels  justified  in 
calling  upon  the  members  of  Congress  to  redeem 
their  party  pledges,  to  show  good  faith  through  the 
enactment  of  injunction  relief  legislation  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  supporting  an 
injunction  relief  measure  introduced  by  Senator  Nor- 
ris  and  designated  Senate  Bill  No.  S.  935.  The  same 
measure  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  appealing  for  the  enactment  of  this 
character  of  legislation  Labor  is  not  asking  for  a 
privileged  status.  We  are  not  seeking  to  exempt  La- 
bor from  the  provisions  of  any  law.  We  are  asking 
that  Labor  be  given  an  equal  status  with  other  citizens 
and  that  the  restraining  power  of  the  Government 
shall  apply  to  Labor  only  as  it  applies  to  other 
groups  of  American  citizenship. 

We  have  waited  long  and  patiently  for  Congress  to 
act  favorably  upon  the  injunction  relief  legislation 
which  we  have  sponsored.  We  are  certain  that  in  its 
present  form,  as  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  major- 
ity members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  it 
provides  the  minimum  of  relief  which  should  be  ac- 
corded us  and  that  any  impairment  in  its  provisions 
will  be  considered  by  Labor  as  a  failure  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  redeem  in  full  measure  the  political 
pledges  made  by  both  political  parties. 

'Labor  regards  the  Injunction  relief  measure  as  of 
transcendent  legislative  importance.  It  is  one  legis- 
lative measure  in  which  we  are  inexpressibly  inter- 
ested. We  firmly  believe  and  expect  that  this  measure 
will  be  favorably  acted  upon  during  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  It  is  our  purpose  and  our  fixed  de- 
termination to  exercise  the  right  of  appeal  guaranteed 
to  all  American  ritirens  by  calling  upon  the  Members 
of  Congress  to  give  individual  and  collective  support 
to  Labor's  Injunction  Relief  measure. 

Therefore,  in  this  Conference,  composed  of  the 
representatives  of  National  and  International  Unions 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
representing  directly  more  than  three  million  and  in- 
directly additional  millions  of  working  people,  we 
voice  our  earnest  plea  to  the  Members  of  Congress  to 


redeem  party  pledges,  to  give  Labor  the  relief  which 
it  honorably  seeks,  to  complete  a  noble  task  through 
the  enactment  of  injunction  relief  Bill  No.  S.  935  and 
H.  R.  8088  as  speedily  as  possible  and  at  an  early 
date. 

We  wish  to  stress  our  interest  in  legislation  provid- 
ing for  a  five  day  work  week  for  Government  em- 
ployes, the  Legislative  proposal  providing  for  Federal 
aid  to  states  adopting  Old  Age  Pension  legislation, 
the  King  Bill  (S.  7)  to  deport  certain  alien  seamen, 
for  the  payment  of  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  by 
all  contractors  engaged  in  Government  work,  for  the 
development  of  a  public  works  program  which  will 
serve  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  unemployment  wide- 
spread and  distressing  as  it  now  exists,  the  Davis- 
Kelly  Bill  which  provides  for  the  regulation  and  con- 
trol of  the  demoralized  coal  industry,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  oil  industry,  for  the  modification  of  the 
Volstead  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the  manufacture  of 
2.75  alcoholic  content  beer,  for  the  enactment  of 
taxation  legislation  providing  for  an  increase  in  the 
higher  income  tax  brackets,  more  exacting  inheritance 
tax  provisions  and  for  the  enactment  of  legislation 
supported  and  sponsored  by  organizations  represent- 
ing Government  employes. 

For  the  purpose  of  presenting  this  appeal  of  organ- 
ized labor  for  economic  and  legislative  relief  to  the 
(^hief  Executive  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  we,  the  representatives  of  millions 
of  working  men  and  women,  as  herein  referred  to, 
recommend  that  the  Executive  Council  and  all  Na- 
tional and  International  representatives  of  organiza- 
tions affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
in  attendance  at  this  conference  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  present  to  each  of  them  the  recommenda- 
tions and  sincere  request  of  this  Conference  as  herein 
expressed. 

In  submitting  this  appeal  to  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  Nation  and  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  through 
its  Presiding  Officer  and  to  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  through  its  Speaker,  we  hope  and 
trust  that  the  seriousness  of  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion, the  justice  of  our  appeal  for  the  enactment  of 
remedial  legislation  and  the  constructive  suggestions 
which  we  have  offered  will  command  their  official  and 
personal  support. 

The  above  document  was  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  representatives  in  Con- 
gress by  one  hundred  and  sixteen  International  Offi- 
cers  of  International  Unions  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  well  as  by  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  asking  on  behalf  of  the  unemployed  men  and 
women  of  Labor,  relief  from  their  present  condition 
of  unemployment,  as  well  as  legislative  relief  at  the 
hands  of  both  Congress  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

The  conference  of  International  Officers  rr 
mended  the  enactment  of  the  Costigan-La  F( 
Bill,  which  had  for  its  purpose,  the  appropn. 
of  three  hundred  and  Seventy-five  millions  of 
lars  for  immediate  relief.    I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
few  days  after  the  presenting  of  this  APPEAL,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  voted  upon  the  Costi- 
gan-La Follette  Bill  and  defeated  this  measure  by  a 
vote  of  48-35. 

I  am  herewith  publishing  a  list  of  the  names  of 
the  United  States  Senators  who  have  voted  against 
(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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Federal  Government  Lags  on  Unemployment  Relief 


pUBLIC  \voi-ks  as  a  form  of  unemployment  relief, 
and  as  a  cure  for  depression,  is  no  hoax.  Experi- 
ence of  federal,  state,  county  and  municipal  govern- 
ments since  1928  points  to  the  fact  that  all  govern- 
ment agencies  have  advanced  their  activities,  and 
partially  saved  the  situation. 

This  Is  a  Summary  of  Curi'ent  Authorizations  for 
Public  Works,  U.  S.: 

Federal  projects  $  496,584,192.26 

State  authorizations  for  roads   885,782,302.00 

County  authorizations  for  roads....  457,155,000.00 
Other  state  and  county  projects....  11,270,000.00 
City  projects  .   92,915,000.00 


Total   -  $1,943,706,494.26 

or  approximately  $2,000,000,000.00 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  federal  government 
expected  to  employ  100,000  building  trades  mem- 
bers by  January  1,  1932,  with  an  appropriation  of 
approximately  $500,000,000.00,  it  is  plain  that  $5,- 
000,000,000.00  would  employ  1,000,000  men,  prob- 
ably the  majority  of  those  now  unemployed  in  the 
building  industry. 

Congress  is  being  asked  to  appropriate  huge  ad- 
ditional sums  for  this  purpose. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  PROGRAMS 

Federal  Govenunent  Projects 
(Partial  List) 


City  Character  of  Project 

Albany.  X.  Y  Federal  Office  Building. 

Alburg,  Vt  Building  Site   

Ambrose,  N.  Dak.  ..  .Building  Site   

Augusta,  Ga  Building  (Vets.  Bureau) 

Babb-Piegan,   Mont..  .Building  Site   

Baltimore,  Md  Appraisers  Stores  

Baltimore,  Md  Marine  Hospital  

Baltimore,  Md  Post  Office  

Beecher  Falls,  Vt  Building  Site   

Blain,  Wash  Building  Site   

♦Boston,  Mass  Immigration  Station.... 

Boston,  Mass  Post  Office  

CalexicG,   Calif  Building  Site   

Canaan,  Vt  .....Building  Site   

Champion,  N.  Y  Building  Site   

Chateaugay,  N.  Y. ..  .Building  Site  

Cheyenne,  Wye  Federal  Office  Bldg.  .  .  . 

Chicago,   111  Marine  Hospital   

♦Chicago,  111  Marine  Ho.spital   

♦Chicago,  111  Marine  Hospital   

♦Chicago,  111  Naval  Hospital  

Chicago,  111  Appraisers  Stores   

Chicago,  111  Post  Office   

Cincinnati,  Ohio  Court    House   and  Post 

Office  

Cincinnati,  Ohio  Parcel  Post  Building... 

Denver,  Colo  Customs  House   

Derby  Line,  Vt  Building  Site  

*Des  Moines,  Iowa.  .  .Court  House   

De-i  Moines,  Iowa  Post  Office  

♦Detroit,  Mich  Marine  Hospital  (1st 

half)   

Detroit,  Mich  Marine  Hospital  ( 2a(l 

half)   


Money 
Involved 
$  3,325,000 
56,000 
59,000 


59,000 

1,000,000 
1,620,000 
3,300,000 
56,000 
158,000 
90,000 
6,000,000 
73,000 
56,000 
56,000 
59,000 
200,000 
510,000 
233,000 
200,000 
220,000 
1,150,000 
24,725,000 

1,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,235,000 
93,000 
665,000 
775,000 

600,000 


Langley  Field,  Va. . 
Limestone,  Maine.. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.. 


City  Character  of  Project 

l>etroit,  Mich  Inspection  Station  

Detroit,  Mich  Post  Office  

Douglas,  Ariz  Building  Site   

Kast  Richford,  Vt  Building  Site   

FA  Paso,  Texas  Inspection  Station   

Eustis,  Maine  Building  Site   

Evansville,   Ind  Marine  Hospital   

Ft.  Covington,  N.  Y.  .Building  Site   

*Ft.  Fairfield,  Maine. Post  Ocice   

Ft.  Fairfield,  Maine..  .Building  Site   

Ft.  Monroe,  Va  Apartments  (War  Dept.) 

Ft.  Riley,  Kans  Barracks  (War  Dept.).. 

Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  ..  .Court  House   

Ft.  Worth,  Texas  Post  Office   

Galveston,  Texas  Marine  Hospital   

Galveston,  Texas  Inspection  Station  

Highgate  Spriags,  Vt. Building  Site   

Honolulu,  Hawaii.  ..  .Immigration  Station  ... 

♦Honolulu,  Hawaii.  .  .Customs  House   

Houlton,  Maine  Building  Site   

Jacksonville,  Fla  Court  House  

Jacksonville,   Fla  Parcel  Post  Building... 

Kansas  City,  Mo  Federal  Office  Building. 

Key  West,  Fla  Marine  Hospital  

Key  West,  Fla  Post  Office   

Kingsport,  Tenn  Post  Office   

Knoxville,  Iowa  Hospital  (Veterans' 

Bureau)   

Barracks  (War  Dept.)  .  . 

Building  Site   

Post  Office  and  Court 

House   

Los  Angeles,  Calif. ...  Quartermasters  Station.. 

Louisville,  Ky  Marine  Hospital  

♦Memphis,  Tenn  Sub-Post  Office  

Memphis,  Tenn  Marine  Hospital  

Memphis,  Tenn  Court  House   

-Metaline  Falls,  Wash .  Building  Site  

Mexia,   Tex  Post  Office  

Miami,  Fla  Quartermasters  Station.. 

Mobile,  Ala  Marine  Hospital   

Mobile,   Ala  Post  Office   

Mooers,  N.  Y  Building  Site   

New  Orleans,  La  Marine  Hospital  

New  Orleans,  La  Quartermasters  Station.. 

New  York,  N.  Y  Court  House  

New  York,  N.  Y  Parcel  Post  Building.... 

New  York,  N.  Y  Post  Office  Annex.  ..... 

New  York,  N.  Y  Marine  Hospital  

New  York,  N.  Y  Assay  Office   

New  York,  N.  Y  Warehouse   

New  York,  N.  Y  Federal  Office  Building. 

New  York  ( Bklyn. ).. Federal  Office  Building. 

♦Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  Customs  House   

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  .Post  Office   . 

Norfolk,  Va  Marine  Hospital'   

Norton  Mills,  Vt  Building  Site     -  .  1  ...  .  . 

Noyes,   Minn  Building  Site   

Ogdeii,  Utah  Foreign  Service  Bldg... 

Omaha,   Nebr  Federal  Office  Building. 

Oroville,  Wash  Building  Site  

♦Philadelphia,  Pa  Marine  Hospital  ...... 

Philadelphia,  Pa  Post  Office  

Philadelphia,  Pa  -Appraisers   Stores  and 

Customs  House  

Portal,  N.  Dak  Building  Site  

Portland,  Maine  Post  Office   

Portland,  Maine  Court  House  

Portland,  Oreg  Court  House  

Reedy  Island,  Del ...  .Quartermasters  Station.. 

Richford,  Vt  Building  Site  

Richmond,  Va  Parcel  Post  Building... 

Richmond,  Va  Post  Office  

Richmond,  Va  Federal  Reserve  Bank 

Roanoke,  Va   Addition   

Post  Office  

Rooseville,  Mont  Building  Site   

Rouses'  Point,  N.  Y.. Building  Site  


Money 
Involved 
115,00(1 
3,650,00(" 
65,000 
59,100 
535,00(1 
o9,10(' 
100,00(1 
56,000 
90,000 
63,000 


1,215,000 
1,445,000 
740,000 
375,000 
60,000 
415,000 
400, OOu 
65,000 
2,000,000 
575,000 
4,500,000 
25,0u0 
525,000 
215,000 


31,500 

950,000 
70,000 
460,000 
325,000 
175,000 
900,000 
58,000 

65,000 
450,000 
40,000 
59,300 
2,000,000 
455,000 
10,700,000 
11,000,000 
9,500,000 
2,500,000 
3,765,000 
600,000 
5,000,000 
2,700,00(1 
75,000 
200,000 
800,000 
56,000 
78,000 
300,000 
740,000 
59,500 
75,000 
9,750,000 

4,200,000 
74,200 
850,000 
400,000 
1,950.000 
14,500 
95,000 
1,000,000 
900,000 


59,000 
153,000 
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City 

Sabine  Pass,  Texas  .  . 
St.  John,  N.  Dak. .  .  . 

St.  Louis,  Mo  

St.  Louis,  Mo  

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

San  Luis,  Ariz  

*Sante  Fe,  N.  Mex.  . 
San  Ysidro,  Calif.  .  . 

Savannah,  Ga  

Savannah,  Ga  


Character  of  Project 
Quartermasters  Station.. 

Building  Site   

Post  Office   

Court  House  

Court  House   and  Post 

or'''-o   


Seattle,  Wash  

Seattle,  Wash  , 

Seattle,  Wash  

Streator,  Hi  

Sumas,  Wash  

Sweetgrass,  Mont. .  . 

Tecate,  Calif  

Trout  River,  N.  Y. , 

Tyler,  Texas  

Warren,  Pa  


♦Washington,  D.  C.  . 
♦Washington,  D.  C.  . 

Washington,  D.  C .  .  . 

Washington,  D.  C  .  .  . 

Washington,  D.  C.  .  . 

Washington,  D.  C  .  . 

Washington,  D.  C  .  .  . 

Washington,  D.  C .  .  • 

Washington,  D.  C  .  . 

♦Washington,  D.  C.  . 

Washington,  D.  C  .  . 

Washington,  D.  C  .  . 

Washington,  D.  C .  . 

Washington,  D.  C .  . 

♦Washington,  D.  C. 
♦Washington,  D.  C. 

♦Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C .  . 
Washington,  D.  C  .  . 

Washington,  D.  C  .  . 


Washington,  D.  C.  . . 
West  Berkshire,  Vt 


i'  I  :i:  Office  Building. 
^  .  J  ,  n.  .iospital  

iluildiiiii  Site   

Court  House  

.Building  Site   

.Post  Office  and  Court 
House   

Marine  Hospital  

.Marine  Hospital  

.Federal  Office  Building. 

•  Immigration  Station.... 
,  Post  Office  Addition .... 

.Building  Site   

.Building  Site   

•  Building  Site   

.Building  Site  

.Post   Office  and  Court 

House   

Super  Structure   

.  Administration  Building 

.     (Dept.  of  Agri.)  

Economics   Bldg.  (Dept. 

of  Agriculture)   

Power    Plant    (Dept.  of 

Agriculture)   

Extensible   Bldg.  (Dept. 

of  Agriculture)  

Commerce    Bldg.  (Dept. 

of  Commerce)  

Interstate  Commerce 
Commission   (Dept.  of 

Commerce)   

Labor    Bldg.    (Dept.  of 

Labor)   

Connecting    wing  (Dept. 

of  Labor)  

Justice   Bldg.    (Dept.  of 

Justice)   

Supreme     Court  Site 
(Dept.  of  Justice)  .  .  . 
State    Department  Bldg. 

.     (State  Dept.)  

Coast     Guard  Building 
(Treasury   Dept.)  .... 
Post  Office   Dept.  Bldg. 

.     (P.  O.  Dept.)  

Internal  Revenue  Bldg. . 
.  Government  Printing 

.  Office   

Liberty  Loan  Bldg  

.Archives  Bldg  

.Public     Health  Service 

.  Bldg  

Landscape     Work  (tri- 
angle   15th     and  Pa. 

Ave.)   

Central  Heating  Plant.  . 

.  Water  Mains  

.Building  Site   


Money 
Involved 
375,000 
59,000 
1,500,000 
3,825,000 

750,000 
3,050,000 
1,640,000 
58,500 
270,000 
105,000 

900,000 
18,000 
1,725,000 
2,375,000 

585,000 


65,000 
61,000 
59,500 
60,000 

360,0011 
290,00(» 

2,000,000 

350,000 

85,000 

12,000,000 

17,500,000 

4,500,000 

4,750,000 

2,000,000 

12,000,000 

1,768,741 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

10,300,000 
10,000,000 

1,250,000 
375,000 
8,750,000 


50,000 
4,857,023 
525,000 
59,500 


Total,  for  specifically  known  purposes ...  $262,384,714 

♦Completed  project. 

Ultimate  Program   if 700,000,000.00 

Total  Specific  Authorization,  Oct.  31,  1931.  496,584,192.26 

Completed  Projects   (131   buildings)   41,934,567.04 

.N'limlKT  of  men  employed  in  Federal  con- 

..tr.,ct.on  program  September,  1931...  39,000 
X  mb^r  of  men  expected  to  have  been  em- 

liloyed  by  January,  1932    100,000 

Bronx,  County,  N.  Y.  .The  Bronx,   N.  Y.   C. — 

County  Court  House.  .  7,000,000 

Total-- (State  and   Counties)  $  11,270,950 


City  Character  of  Project 

City  l'r<>.i<'<«.s 

Boston,  Mass  Public  Schools   

Boston,  Mass  Teaming  and  Traffic 

Tunnel   

Boston,  Mass  Subway  Extension   

Boston,  Mass  Highway  Construction.. 

Boston,  Mass  Arterial  Highway  

Boston,  Mass  Courthouse   

Boston,  Mass  Hospital  Buildings  

Boston,  Mass  Sewerage  Works  

Boston,  Mass  Parks  and  Playgrounds. 

Boston,  Mass  Police,  Fire  and  Library 

Buildings   

Boston,  Mass  \irport  Development... 

Boston,  Mass  .Municipal  Buildings  with 

gymnasium    and  bath 

facilities   


Money 
Involved 


$14,000,000 

16,000,000 
5,100,000 
5,000,000 

10,000,000 
5,000,000 
4,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 

2,000,000 
2,000,000 

1,200,000 


Total   .S  70,300,000 

00,000 


Chicago,  III 


Park  -  —  4  field 


. . .  Sout 

house 

Cleveland,    Ohio  Highway  work  for  2.500 

men     

irvington.  N.  J  Public  School   400,000 

•Muncie,    InH  Campaign    for  repairing 

and  remodeling  of  pri- 
vate buildings  to  use 

300  men,  115  jobs.  .  .   

.\ew  York,  X   Y. —     3  new  1,100  ft.  Piers — 

(Manhattan)    jobs  for  4,000  men ..  .  4,990,000 

(Manhattan)   East  River  Drive   5,000,000 

(Man.  &  Bronx)  ...  Rehabilitation  of  Harlem 
River  Waterfront — 10 
year  program  propos- 
ing 11  bridges,  two- 
level  highways,  and  a 
large    union  railroad 

terminal     

(Brooklyn)   Public    School   425,000 

(Queens)   Street  and  highway  work 

to  employ  20,000....  10,000,000 
I  .\ot  including  Harlem  River  Project). 

Total   $  20,415,000 


Ku.t  igh.  N.  C. . 
Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Municipal  Auditorium, 
Public  Scliool  


300,000 
500,000 


The  Funeral  Goes  On 

As  the  wake  was  dispersing-,  Pat  touched  the  dead 
man's  forehead,  while  he  said  good-bye.  Turning- 
to  his  friend  alongside,  he  whispered: 

"Be  gorrah  Mike,  he  feels  warm." 

The  widow,  overhearing-  the  remark,  said: 

"Well,  he  may  be  thot,  but  hot  or  cold,  he  goes 
out  of  here  in  the  morning." 


The  archbishop  had  preached  a  splendid  sermon 
on  the  beauties  and  joys  of  married  life.  Two  old 
Bridgets  waddled  out  of  the  service. 

"Ah,  'twas  a  fine  serman  his  rivrince  was  after 
tellin'  us." 

"Indeed  it  was.  An'  I  wish  I  knew  as  little  about 
it  as  he  does." 
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INSURANCE 

By  H.  A.  DAVIS 

Treasurer  THE  LUNDOFF-BICKNELL  COMPANY 
Courtesy  The  Cleveland  Constructor 


JN  PREVIOUS  issues  we  have  elaborated  on  Acci- 
dent Prevention,  Safety  Congress,  Automobile 
Accident  Insurance,  Accident  and  Health  Insur- 
ance, and  periodically  our  various  safety  organiza- 
tions have  circularized  employers  in  our  ever  con- 
tinuous accident  prevention  campaigns. 

Co-operating  with  these  various  organizations,  we 
find  our  larger  insurance  companies  lending  their 
pubhcity  and  engineering  departments  to  eliminate 
and  avoid  accidents. 

With  the  close  of  the  year  it  might  be  well  to 
review  summarization  of  1930  which  story  is  empha- 
sized in  the  following  well  known  facts : 

DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT  during  1930  in  the 
United  States — 

About  99,000  PERSONS  were  killed  by  accidents 
— one  person  every  five  and  one-third  minutes — a 
third  more  than  in  1921? 

About  10,000,000  PERSONS  were  injured  by  ac- 
cidents— one  person  every  three  and  one-sixth  sec- 
onds— one  person  out  of  every  twelve  in  the  coun- 
try? 

About  18,000  CHILDREN  under  15  years  of  age 
were  killed  by  accidents — one  child  every  half  hour  ? 

About  $3,000,000,000  was  the  cost  of  all  accidents 
— $95  every  second? 

33,000  Killed  in  Motor  Vehicle  Accidents 

A  study  of  the  causes  of  automobile  accidents 
shows  that  most  of  them  can  be  prevented  by  care 
and  thoughtfulness  of  individual  motorists,  pedes- 
trians and  parents. 

THE  SAFE  DRIVER 

(1)  Has  been  properly  trained  regarding  operation 
of  an  automobile. 

(2)  Knows  and  follows  traffic  rules  and  regulations. 

(3)  Is  able  to  judge  speed  and  distances  and  to 
react  quickly  in  emergencies. 

(4)  Has  proper  consideration  for  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  others. 

(5)  Has  good  eyesight,  good  hearing  and  sound 
health. 

THE  CAREFUL  DRIVER 

(1)  Obeys  traffic  rules  and  regulations,  particularly 
signs  and  signals. 

(2)  Keep   car  under   control   and   within  speed 
limits. 

(yj)  Keeps  in  line,  and  signals  before  changing  di- 
rection or  pulling  out  of  line. 


(4)  Lets  other  fellow  have  the  right  of  way  when 
in  doubt. 

(5)  Is  particularly  watchful  of  children  and  other 
pedestrians. 

THE  WISE  OWNER 

(1)  Has  brakes  tested  and  adjusted  frequently. 

(2)  Keeps    steering   mechanism    well    oiled  and 
checked  often. 

(3)  Keeps  headlights  properly  focused  and  carries 
extra  bulbs. 

(4)  Replaces  worn  tires  and  tubes. 

(5)  Repairs  gasoline  leaks  and  short  circuits  im- 
mediately. 

The  Careful  Pedestrian 

(1)  Crosses  streets  only  at  intersections  or  at 
marked  footwalks. 

(2)  Looks  to  left  and  then  to  right  when  crossing 
streets. 

(3)  Obeys  traffic  police  and  traffic  signals. 

(4)  Is  alert  and  pays  particular  attention  to  turn- 
ing vehicles. 

(5)  Leaves  an  automobile  or  other  vehicle  from  the 
side  opposite  traffic. 

The  Thoughtful  Parent 

(1)  Trains  children  to  look  to  left  and  then  to  right 
when  crossing  streets. 

(2)  Teaches  children  to  obey  traffic  police  and  traf- 
fic signals. 

(3)  Teaches  children  to  play  in  safe  places— not  in 
streets. 

(4)  Teaches  older  children  to  be  responsible  for 
younger  ones. 

(5)  Sets  a  good  safety  example  to  children. 

30,000  Accidentally  Killed  in  Homes 
Most  injuries  in  homes  result  from  falls,  burns, 
suffocation,  fires  and  poisons.    A  few  precautions 
will  help  you  prevent  these  various  types  of  acci- 
dents in  your  home. 

Falls 

(1)  Use  good,  strong  stepladders  when  reaching 
heights. 

(2)  Keep  stairs  clear  and  well  lighted,  and  stair 
cai-pets  securely  fastened. 

(3)  Use  rubber  mats  in  bath  tubs  and  place  hand- 
holds on  the  walls  over  the  tub. 

(4)  Keep  toys,  brooms  and  other  small  articles  off 
the  floors  where  persons  walk. 

(5)  Remove  promptly,  ice,  snow,  grease,  or  other 
slippery  substances  from  steps  and  walks. 
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Burns  and  Scalds 

(1)  Keep  matches  in  metal  boxes  out  of  the  reach 
of  children. 

(2)  Always  go  out  of  doors  to  use  gasoline  or  ben- 
zine for  cleaning. 

(3)  Keep  pots  and  pans  of  hot  liquids  at  back  of 
stove  and  turned  so  childi'en  cannot  reach 
handles. 

(4)  Place  a  screen  in  front  of  grate  fires  and  pro- 
tect all  open  fires. 

(5)  Teach  children  the  dangers  of  playing  near 
stoves,  fireplaces  and  bonfires. 

Suffocation 

(1)  Keep  garage  doors  wide  open  whenever  engine 
is  running. 

(2)  Have  all  leaks  in  gas  pipes  and  gas  fixtures 
promptly  fixed  by  an  authorized  gas  fitter. 

(3)  Turn  off  gas  from  stoves  and  other  fixtures  be- 
fore going  to  bed  or  leaving  room  for  a  long 
time. 

(4)  Keep  furnace  and  stove  pipes  clean  and  tight 
to  prevent  leaks. 

(5)  Teach  children  not  to  play  with  or  touch  gas 
fixtures. 

Fires 

(1)  Turn  off  current  or  disconnect  electrical  appU- 
ances  when  through  using  them  or  when  leav- 
ing room  for  a  long  time. 

(2)  Always  place  ashes,  hot  substances  or  oily  rags 
in  metal  containers. 

(3)  See  that  all  cigars,  cigarettes  and  matches  are 
completely  extinguished  and  put  them  in  non- 
inflammable  trays. 

(4)  Keep  gasoline,  benzine  or  other  inflammable 

substances  in  closed  containers  away  from 
heat,  preferably  out  of  doors. 

(5)  When  drying  clothes  in  the  house,  hang  them 
far  enough  away  from  stoves  to  prevent  their 
catching  fire. 

Poisons 

(1)  Be  sure  to  have  the  correct  medicine  before 
taking  it ;  pins  stuck  in  the  corks  of  poison  bot- 
tles serve  as  a  precaution. 

(2)  Keep  poisonous  medicines  in  locked  cabinets 
away  from  children. 

(3)  Keep  all  poisonous  cleaning  materials  where 
children  cannot  reach  them. 

(4)  Know  the  antidotes  for  all  poisons  kept  in  your 
house. 

(5)  Keep  foods  in  cool  places  and  in  covered  glass 
or  chinaware. 

16,000"  Industrial  Workers  Accidentally  Killed 

Although  proper  mechanical  safeguards  are  essen- 
tial, careful  working  habits  and  safe  practices  will 


prevent  the  most  frequent  types  of  industrial  acci- 
dents. 

HANDLING  MATERIAL  ACCIDENTS 

(1)  Learn  the  proper  way  to  lift  heavy  objects; 
keep  your  back  straight,  heels  on  the  floor. 

(2)  When  objects  are  too  heavy,  get  help  or  use 
some  mechanical  lifting  device. 

(3)  Be  sure  all  chains,  cables,  ropes  and  slings  are 
tested  and  are  used  properly. 

(4)  When  using  hand  trucks,  keep  your  hands  and 
feet  in  the  clear,  and  look  out  for  the  other 
fellow. 

(5)  When  handling  objects  with  sharp  or  rough 
edges  use  gloves  or  hand  leathers. 

Falls  of  Persons 

(1)  Use  serviceable  ladders,  platfoims  and  scaf- 
folds equipped  with  safety  devices. 

(2)  Face  ladder  when  ascending  or  descending, 
keeping  hands  free  of  tools  or  materials. 

(3)  Remove  from  floors  the  causes  of  slipping, 
tumbling  and  tripping. 

(4)  Look  where  you  are  going;  be  careful  of  un- 
guarded floor  and  wall  openings. 

(5)  Watch  your  step  ascending  or  descending  stairs. 

BURNS 

(1)  Use  suitable  foot-gear,  leggings  and  other  pro- 
tective wearing  apparel  when  working  near 
melting  furnaces. 

(2)  Move  molten  metal  and  hot  liquids  carefully; 
mark  or  segregate  hot  objects. 

(3)  Be  careful  in  using  open  flames.  Avoid  mix- 
tures which  tend  to  explode. 

(4)  Use  protective  equipment  to  avoid  caustic  or 
acid  splashes. 

(5)  Respect  electrical  equipment;  do  not  attempt 
makeshift  repairs ;  avoid  exposed  apparatus. 

POISONOUS  GASES 

(1)  Wear  suitable  respirators  when  entering  gassy 
atmospheres. 

(2)  Prevent  leaks  in  containers  and  pipe  fittings; 
test  frequently  and  make  repairs  promptly. 

(3)  In  entering  containers,  station  helper  on  out- 
side and  wear  body-sling  and  life-line  for 
emergencies. 

(4)  Ventilate  confined  spaces;  provide  fresh  air 
where  braziers  are  used  for  heating. 

(5)  Know  prone-pressure  methods  of  resuscitation. 

FLYING  OR  FALLING  OBJECTS 

(1)  Wear  goggles  when  grinding,  cutting,  chipping, 
cleaning,  polishing,  riveting,  welding,  etc. 

(2)  Grind  off  mushroomed  heads  of  hammers,  drills, 
punches  and  chisels;  avoid  striking  highly 
tempered  tools. 
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(3)  Erect  shields  when  machining  brass  or  cast 
iron  near  passageways,  or  w^hen  others  are  ex- 
posed to  flying  particles. 

(4)  Pile  stock  properly  to  prevent  material  falling 
from  loads  or  stacks  from  tipping  over. 

(5)  Remove  loose  materials  and  tools  left  overhead. 

20,000  Fatal  Accidents  in  Public  Places 
Individual  care  and  safe  personal  habits  w-ill  pre- 
vent most  drownings,  accidents  resulting  from  use 
of  firearms,  and  serious  injuries  occurring  in  pubUc 
buildings  and  on  public  carriers. 

BY  DROWNING 

(1)  Leani  how  to  give  artificial  respiration. 

(2)  Learn  to  swim  and  never  go  bathing  or  swim- 
ming alone. 

(3)  Before  entering  the  water  in  a  strange  place, 
find  out  if  it  is  safe. 

(4)  Never  go  into  water  immediately  after  eating. 

(5)  Be  sure  that  ice  is  strong  enough  to  hold  you 
before  starting  to  skate. 

USE  OF  FIREARMS 

(1)  Before  carrying  firearms,  "break  gun,"  remove 
bolt  or  put  safety  "on";  if  automatic,  remove 
magazine  and  eject  cartridge. 

(2)  After  misfiring,  wait  at  least  a  minute  before 
clearing  gun. 


Depression  and  the 

"JN  the  mind  of  the  average  American,  1931  was 
the  year  of  the  Great  Depression,"  says  Gerald 
W.  Johnson,  writing  in  Current  History,  "for  it  was 
in  this  past  twelve  months  that  it  really  affected 
us  who  are  just  ordinary  people,  not  international 
bankers,  not  financiers  of  any  sort,  not  great  execu- 
tives and  not  derelicts  who  are  chronically  on  the 
verge  of  unemployment  in  all  years.  The  depres- 
sion came  to  our  street  in  1931.  We  had  heard  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  it  earlier,  and  had  felt  some 
of  its  effects;  but  it  did  not  actually  affect  us  until 
last  year.  And  how  has  it  affected  us?  Frankly, 
we  are  scared.  However,  we  had  seen  it  coming  and 
had  time  to  brace  ourselves,  so  that  we  are  not  ex- 
actly stampeded.  We  are  somewhat  resentful  be- 
cau.se  we  think  the  depression  has  been  made  worse 
than  it  need  have  been  by  th  stupidity  of  our  rulers ; 
but  we  know  very  well  that  Mr.  Hoover  did  not 
create  the  panic.  We  are  to  a  certain  extent  gloomy, 
but  we  are  by  no  means  in  despair. 

"While  substantial  Americans — and  by  that  is 
meant  the  great  mass  of  families  whose  incomes 
range  between  $2,500  a  year  and  $25,000  a  year — 
are  not  cherishing  any  serious  doubts  about  capital- 
ism, they  have  developed  a  new  and  decidedly  crit- 


(3)  Before  cleaning  gun,  be  sure  it  is  not  loaded. 

(4)  Keep  gun  thoroughly  clean  and  use  good  am- 
munition.   Carry  with  muzzle  dovm. 

(5)  Keep  all  firearms  under  lock  and  key  and  away 
from  young  children. 

IN  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

(1)  Be  careful  when  walking  up  and  down  stairs, 
put  one  hand  on  rail. 

(2)  When  entering  an  elevator,  be  sure  it  is  fully 
stopped  and  watch  your  step. 

(3)  Use  particular  care  when  walking  on  wet  or 
slippery  surfaces. 

(4)  Be  sure  you  know  the  location  of  the  nearest 
exit. 

(5)  In  case  of  fire  or  panic,  "Keep  Your  Head." 

ON  PUBLIC  CARRIERS 

(1)  Wait  until  vehicle  is  fully  stopped  and  get  on 
or  off  properly. 

(2)  Keep  parts  of  body  inside  of  the  car  of  convey- 
ance. 

(3)  Travel  only  in  authorized  or  licensed  pubUc  con- 
veyances. 

(4)  Obey  the  rules  of  the  operating  company. 

•Excludes  3,000  industrial  workers  killed  in  motor  vehicle  accidents. 


Average  American 

ical  attitude  toward  certain  details  of  the  capitalistic 
system  as  it  has  been  developed  in  this  country.  For 
one  thing,  the  whole  pantheon  of  their  idols  has 
))een  demolished.  The  Big  Business  Man,  like  Sam- 
son, has  pulled  down  the  pillars  of  the  temple  and 
it  has  fallen  upon  his  own  head,  or  if  he  has  not 
pulled  them  down,  then  he  certainly  has  failed  to 
prop  them  up,  and  he  is  pretty  well  buried  under 
the  ruins.  It  will  be  many  a  long  day  before  Amer- 
icans of  the  middle  class  will  listen  with  anything 
approaching  the  reverence  they  felt  in  1928  when- 
ever a  magnate  of  business  speaks.  We  now  know 
that  they  are  not  magicians." 

"In  all  this  there  is  no  greater  trend  toward  revo- 
lution among  middle  class  Americans  than  that 
many  Republicans  may  vote  Democratic  next  No- 
vember," Mr.  Johnson  adds.  "The  great  majority 
of  Americans  may  be  depressed  and  expecting  to 
remain  in  that  condition  for  some  time  to  come. 
They  may  not  be  well  pleased  with  the  way  busi- 
ness and  government  have  been  carried  on,  and 
they  may  not  be  at  all  sure  that  they  know  exactly 
how  to  remedy  the  trouble.  They  may  be  feeling 
dispirited.  But  there  is  one  thing  they  are  not,  and 
this  is — beaten." 
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No  Building  —  No  Recovery 

Must  Speed  Construction  to  Bring  Relief 


jyi^ONEY  now  being  collected  for  general  relief 
could  do  double  service  if  applied  to  needed  con- 
struction, it  is  declared  by  the  Construction  League 
of  United  States,  recently  organized  to  co-ordinate 
and  to  stabilize  the  national  building  industiy  under 
the  headship  of  Robert  D.  Kohn  of  New  York,  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  There 
can  be  no  economic  recovery  while  construction  re- 
mains at  its  present  low  ebb,  it  is  asserted. 

National,  State,  County,  and  municipal  bond 
issues  are  urged  to  speed  construction,  to  "relieve" 
relief  agencies,  and  to  guard  against  making  public 
charges  of  the  unemployed. 

The  statement  of  the  league,  composed  of  leading 
organizations  devoted  to  constiniction,  including 
architects,  engineers,  contractors,  sub-contractors, 
labor  and  producers  of  materials,  is  issued  by  a  pub- 


lic information  committee,  of  which  Horace  W. 
Peaslee,  of  Washington,  a  representative  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  is  chairman.  It 
follows : 

"With  due  allowance  for  the  confusing  interlock- 
ing wheels  of  business,  the  Constmction  League 
feels  justified  in  sustaining  the  conclusion  reached 
by  many  others  that  there  can  be  no  general  im- 
provement in  economic  conditions  so  long  as  con- 
struction work  lags  throughout  the  country. 

"At  the  present  time,  60  per  cent  of  the  skilled 
workmen  and  laborers  of  the  country  are  idle.  This 
represents  one  of  the  country's  largest  earning  and 
buying  groups,  who  are  not  only  now  deprived  of 
buying  power  but,  unless  conditions  change,  may  be- 
come public  or  semi-public  charges,  further  depress- 
ing the  depression." 


Resist  Any  Wage  Reductions 


To  The  Members  of  The  Wood,  Wire  &  Metal 
Lathers  International  Union: 
Through  my  experience  and  from  articles  pub- 
lished in  newspapers,  it  seems  that  certain  individ- 
uals and  groups  of  contractors  throughout  the  coun- 
try, including  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  are  agitating, 
planning  and  trying  to  put  into  effect  wage  reduc- 
tions. They  give  plenty  of  reasons,  which  after  all 
is  said,  mean  nothing.  The  main  reason  given  for 
reducing  wages  is:  The  cost  of  living  has  come 
down. 

We  have  listened  to  all  their  reasons  and  we  do 
not  question  their  statement  that  the  cost  of  living 
has  come  down.  We  realize  what  would  have  hap- 
pened had  the  cost  of  living  not  come  down.  But, 
living  has  only  been  reduced  a  little  from  what  it 
was  a  year  ago  and  this  now  only  meets  the  earned 
dollar  of  the  average  lather,  who  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  work  at  least  six  months  out  of  the  year, 
for  the  last  few  years. 

We,  as  members  of  the  Wood,  Wire  and  INIetal 
Lathers'  International  Union,  who  consider  our- 
selves skilled  mechanics,  feel  that  we  have  some- 
thing to  sell  and  have  the  right  to  say  whom  we 
shall  sell  it  to  and  how  much  we  shall  receive  for  it. 
We  object  and  deny  the  right  of  any  individual  or 
group  of  contractors  to  dictate  to  us  how  much  we 
shall  receive  for  our  production.  For  years  we  have 
had  meetings  with  men  who  sought  to  employ  us 
and  have  come  to  an  understanding  with  them. 
When  agreements  are  made  and  still  in  effect,  we 
demand  that  they  be  lived  up  to  and  when  agree- 


ments can  not  be  made  without  taking  a  reduction 
in  wages,  there  should  be  no  agreements.  We  are 
therefore  justified  in  demanding  that  contractors 
live  up  to  their  agreements. 

Instead  of  taking  advantage  in  these  times  of  de- 
pression to  force  men  to  work  for  less  than  their 
regular  wages,  contractors  should  lend  their  sup- 
port to  uphold  the  wages  of  today  and  help  relieve 
unemployment  by  rotating  the  men  and  giving  as 
many  as  possible  a  chance  to  work  a  few  days  a 
week.  If  the  contractors  do  not  think  this  practical 
for  their  business,  then  let  them  work  men  accord- 
ing to  a  stagger  system,  whereby  no  man  can  work 
more  than  four  days — the  job,  however,  to  be  kept 
going  five  days — adding  new  men  at  the  contractors' 
convenience. 

Members  of  all  local  unions  should  get  together 
and  resist  any  reduction  in  wages,  as  a  reduction  in 
wages  means  less  purchasing  power,  stops  the  cir- 
culating of  money,  defers  prosperity  and  adds  more 
days  of  suffering  to  the  depression. 

WALTER  S.  HURST, 
Business  Representative.  Local  Union  No.  53, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


In  the  room  where  Queen  Victoria  always  dined 
hung  a  portrait  of  her  done  by  Von  Angeli  .  .  . 
When  it  was  first  hung,  she  asked  the  Duchess  of 
Atholl  what  she  thought  of  it ;  the  Duchess,  a  down- 
right woman  with  a  robust  Scotch  accent,  replied: 
"It  is  justice  without  mercy.  Madam." — Ribblesdale. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  DELIVERS  THE  GOODS 

There's  a  man  in  the  world  who  is  never  turned 
dowTi,  wherever  he  chances  to  stray;  he  gets  the 
glad  hand  in  the  populous  town,  or  out  where  the 
farmers  make  hay;  he's  greeted  with  pleasure  on 
deserts  of  sand,  and  deep  in  the  aisles  of  the  woods ; 
wherever  he  goes  there's  the  welcoming  hand — he's 
The  Man  Who  Delivers  the  Goods.  The  failures  of 
life  sit  around  and  complain;  the  gods  haven't 
treated  them  white;  they've  lost  their  umbrellas 
whenever  there's  rain;  and  they  haven't  their  lan- 
terns at  night;  men  tire  of  the  failures  who  fill  with 
their  sighs  the  air  of  their  own  neighborhoods; 
there's  the  man  who  is  greeted  with  love-lighted 
^^yes — he's  The  Man  Who  Delivers  the  Goods.  One 
!c'l!o-v  is  lazy,  and  watches  the  clock,  and  waits  for 


the  whistle  to  blow;  one  has  a  hammer,  with  which 
he  will  knock,  and  one  tells  the  story  of  woe;  and 
one,  if  requested  to  travel  a  mile  will  measure  the 
perches  and  roods;  but  one  does  his  stunt  with  a 
whistle  or  smile — he's  The  Man  Who  Delivers  the 
Goods.  One  man  is  afraid  he'll  labor  too  hard — the 
world  isn't  yearning  for  such;  and  one  man  is  ever 
alert,  on  his  guard,  lest  he  put  in  a  minute  too  much ; 
and  one  has  a  grouch  or  a  temper  that's  bad,  and 
one  is  a  creature  of  moods,  so  it's  hey  for  the  joyous 
and  rollicking  lad — for  The  One  Who  Delivers  the 
Goods! — Walt  Mason. 

 o  

LABOR 

Labor  may  be  a  pleasure.  Labor  may  be  labor, 
but  no  matter  what  we  call  it,  labor  is  labor.  Yet 
labor  may,  if  it  be  righteous  labor,  have  many  in- 
fluencing characteristics. 

Our  goal  has  been  set.  The  work  remains  to  be 
done.  Perhaps  it  is  a  skyscraper  to  be  erected; 
perhaps  only  a  ditch  to  be  dug,  but  each  calls  for  a 
marked  degree  of  excellence  in  the  labor  to  be  per- 
formed. The  rivet,  the  bolt,  or  the  cross  beam  of 
the  skyscraper  must  be  placed  exactly  in  its  place. 
The  wall  of  the  ditch  must  be  even,  straight,  and 
as  wide  on  the  bottom  as  it  is  on  top. 

With  all  of  this  exactness  what  is  the  result? 
Does  the  iron  worker  love  slovenliness?  Does  the 
ditch  digger  love  the  mud  and  murk?  Again  what 
is  the  result? 

Cleanliness  predominates  even  in  the  ditch  dig- 
ger's life;  exactness  over  steel  worker's  habits. 
Labor  formed  the  custom,  and  custom  formed  the 
habit.  What  was  a  drudge,  a  wearisome  task,  or 
labor  before,  now  becomes  a  feature  of  play. 

The  Iron  men  laugh  when  they  go  to  work,  for 
they  revel  in  seeing  their  automatic  hammers  shove 
rivet  after  rivet  into  their  respective  holes  with  the 
ease  of  a  child  molding  a  bit  of  clay,  and  the  ditch 
digger  glories  in  his  skillful  use  of  shovel  and  pick. 
He  boasts  of  his  ability  to  set  the  point  of  his  pick 
down  on  an  exact  spot,  his  shovel  in  an  exact  posi- 
tion. 

Now  if  the  steel  workers  and  ditch  diggers  revel 
in  their  work,  then  labor  must  be  play ;  and  if  labor 
causes  exactness  in  one's  own  self,  then  labor  must 
be  one  of  the  steps  to  a  great  pride  in  success,  and 
the  success  that  makes  the  man  worth  the  money 
by  righteous  labor  he  earns. 

MICHAEL  J.  LENTZ,  JR. 

 0  

One  thing  that  every  American  can  do  is  to  BUY 
AMERICAN  MADE  GOODS.  Why  bring  alien 
labor  into  competition  with  American  labor? 
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FAIR  WAGE  LAW  STRENGTHENED 

President  Hoover  issued  an  "executive  order" 
designed  to  strengthen  the  fair  wage  law  and  penal- 
ize future  infractions. 

The  order,  which  will  be  part  of  all  building  con- 
tracts awarded  by  the  government,  authorizes  the 
cancellation  of  a  contract  where  a  contractor  vio- 
lates the  law. 

It  requires  the  "posting  in  a  conspicuous  place" 
of  the  rates  paid  by  the  contractor,  orders  the  pay- 
ment in  full  not  less  than  once  a  week  "without  sub- 
sequent deductions  or  rebates"  of  all  wages  earned 
by  the  employe,  and  contains  a  clause  designed  to 
present  bosses  from  hiring  men  at  helpers'  pay  and 
then  requiring  them  to  do  mechanics'  duties. 

The  order  is  effective  January  19.  It  does  not 
apply  to  work  now  in  progress  or  to  contracts 
awarded  prior  to  that  date. 

 o  

THE  SHAMROCK 

There's  a  dear  little  plant  that  grows  in  our  isle, 
'Twas  St.  Patrick  himself,  sure,  that  set  it; 
And  the  sun  on  his  labors  with  pleasure  did  smile, 
And  with  dew  from  his  eye  often  wet  it. 
It  thrives  through  the  bog, 

through  the  brake, 

through  the  nureland. 
And  he  called  it  the  dear  little  shamrock  of  Ireland. 
The  sweet  little  shamrock,  the  dear  little  shamrock, 
The  sweet  little,  green  little  shamrock  of  Ireland. 

This  dear  little  plant  that  springs  from  our  soil. 
When  its  three  little  leaves  are  extended, 
Denotes  from  one  stalk  we  together  should  toil. 
And  ourselves  by  ourselves  be  befriended. 
And  still  through  the  bog, 

through  the  brake, 

through  the  nureland, 
From  one  root  should  branch,  like  the  shamrock  of 
Ireland. 

The  sweet  little  shamrock,  the  dear  little  shamrock, 
The  sweet  little,  green  little  shamrock  of  Ireland. 

— Andrew  Cherry. 

 0  

A  UNION  LABOR  HOME  FOR  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  takes  pleasure 
in  announcing  the  new  home  for  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  capital  of  the  Nation  will  be 
constructed  by  union  labor. 

The  Supreme  Court  Building  Commission,  pre- 
sided over  by  Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 


awarded  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  su- 
per-structure to  the  George  A.  Fuller  Co.,  which  em- 
ploys union  labor.   The  contract  cost  is  $8,838,000. 

The  home  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  be  one  of  the 
stateliest  structures  in  the  Government's  building 
program.  It  will  occupy  a  prominent  location  in  the 
framework  of  improvements  being  made  around  the 
Capitol  grounds.  It  will  be  just  north  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  facing  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol. 

The  building  will  be  385  feet  from  east  to  west 
and  305  feet  from  north  to  south.  The  court  room 
and  the  offices  of  the  justices  and  court  officials  will 
be  on  the  first  floor.  The  second  and  third  floors 
will  contain  law  libraries,  rooms  for  members  of  the 
bar,  conference  rooms,  and  a  reading  room. 

The  new  home  for  the  Supreme  Court  will  not  only 
be  a  work  of  architectural  splendor  and  beauty,  it 
will  also  be  a  deserved  recognition  of  union  crafts- 
manship, union  hours  and  union  wages. 

 0  

THIS  BEARS  REPEATING 

The  average  of  union  wages  is  more  than  double 
the  average  of  non-union  wages. 

There  are  men  still  foolish  enough  to  parrot  the 
employers'  tripe  about  the  independence  of  the  non- 
union man. 

Where  there  is  non-unionism  the  only  man  who 
has  any  independence  is  the  employer. 

The  union  man  has  the  only  true  independence. 
He  is  the  only  worker  who  has  rights.  He  is  the 
only  worker  who  has  anything  to  say  about  his 
wages,  his  hours  of  labor,  his  conditions  of  work. 

Again:  The  average  of  union  wages  is  more  than 
double  the  average  of  non-union  wages. 

The  non-union  worker  has  no  rights,  no  independ- 
ence, no  freedom — and  in  addition  he  pays  a  high 
price  for  his  state  of  subserviency. 

How  can  any  man  afford  so  high  a  price  for  such 
degradation  ? 

Why  are  there  any  non-union  workers? 


SORROWFUL  NEWS 
As  this  journal  goes  to  press  we  are  in  receipt  of 
sad  news  of  the  death  of  our  former  secretary- 
treasurer,  J.  B.  Bowen,  who  passed  away  this  morn- 
ing in  a  hotel  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Brother  Bowen  has  been  in  ill  health  for  several 
months  and  was  in  Cleveland  receiving  treatment 
for  his  ailment. 

He  was  in  the  office  at  Headquarters  only  the  day 
prior  to  his  death,  and  it  was  indeed  sad  news  to  us 
when  we  heard  of  his  sudden  death. 

Signed    TERRY  FORD, 
General  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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WHAT  GOMPERS  TOLD  THE  SOCIALISTS 

"I  want  to  tell  you  Socialists  that  I  have  studied 
philosophy;  read  your  works  upon  economics,  and 
not  the  meanest  of  them;  studied  your  standard 
works,  both  English  and  GeiTnan — have  not  only 
read  them,  but  studied  them.  I  have  heard  your 
orators  and  watched  the  work  of  your  movement  the 
world  over.  I  have  kept  close  watch  upon  your  doc- 
trines for  thirty  years;  have  been  closely  associated 
with  many  of  you,  and  know  how  you  think  and 
what  you  propose;  I  know,  too,  what  you  have  up 
your  sleeve ;  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  entirely  at 
variance  with  your  philosophy — economically  you 
are  unsound;  socially  you  are  wrong;  industrially 
you  are  an  impossibility." 

 0  

It  is  practicable  to  build  a  steel  tower  a  mile  high, 
Gilbert  D.  Fish,  consulting  structural  engineer  for 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  told  the  New  York  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Welding  Society  recently. 

Such  a  tower,  Mr.  Fisher  stated,  would  be  528 
feet  square  at  its  base,  a  site  of  about  108  lots,  and 
have  four  main  posts,  each  composed  of  a  cluster  of 
columns  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  square  with 
twenty-foot  sides,  and  tied  together  with  diagonal 
members.  Each  post  would  rest  on  a  foundation  12 
feet  thick  and  85  feet  square  and  containing  3,250 
cubic  yards  of  concrete.  Nineteen  thousand  tons  of 
steel  would  be  needed  for  the  entire  structure,  and 
the  members  would  be  joined  together  by  arc-weld- 
ing because  that  process  would  be  the  most  econom- 
ical for  both  constiuction  and  maintenance  and 
would  insure  extra  stiffness  due  to  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  slip  and  play  in  the  joints. 

"I  am  not  aware  that  any  engineer  has  worked  up 
figures  as  to  the  limiting  heights  of  structures  as 
governed  by  the  strength  and  weight  of  available 
materials,"  asid  Mr.  Fish.  "With  the  idea  of  cany- 
ing  the  discussion  of  tall  stnictures  into  dimensions 
which  have  not  been  explored  by  actual  construc- 
tion, I  have  made  a  rough  study  of  an  open  steel 
tower  one  mile  in  height. 

"The  object  of  planning  this  hypothetical  tower 
is  to  point  out  that  arc-welding  is  entirely  practical 
for  such  a  structure,"  Mr.  Fish  continued.  "Quite 
recently,  in  connection  with  proposed  modifications 
of  the  New  York  City  building  code,  there  appeared 
in  the  press  an  expression  of  opinion,  attributed  to 
a  group  of  engineers,  to  the  effect  that  experience 
and  precedent  justify  the  use  of  welding  in  'struc- 
tures of  medium  height  where  no  wind  stresses  are 
involved.'  This  reservation  seems  to  me  unfortun- 
ate and  misleading,  because  tests  and  practice  have 


proved  the  superiority  of  welded  joints  over  riveted 
ones  for  resisting  the  kinds  of  stress  caused  by 
wind." 

 0  

AN  OPTIMIST 

In  times  of  depression,  if  you  have  an  obsession 

That  business  will  never  improve. 
And  you  wander  around,  with  your  eyes  on  the 
ground. 

And  you  move  in  the  same  old  groove. 

While  your  hands  you're  wringing — the  birds  are 
all  singing, 

And  the  sun  is  shining  all  day 
Misfortunes  you  bode,  you're  a  stone  in  the  road 

Of  Progress,  and  cumber  the  way. 

"It's  darkest,"  they  say,  "before  break  of  day," 

But  darkness  is  followed  by  light. 
So  look  up,  I  pray,  for  the  sun's  first  ray. 

Dispelling  the  gloom  of  the  night. 

Give  thanks  if  you're  healthy;  if  you're  healthy, 
you're  wealthy. 
(Believe  it  or  not,  it  is  true.) 

Give  thanks  for  each  blessing,  forget  what's  dis- 
tressing. 

And  the  world  will  look  better  to  you. 
L' Envoi 

So  in  times  of  depression,  shake  off  the  obsession, 
And  turn  up  your  face  to  the  light. 
And  then  you  will  wonder  why  you  were  down  under. 
When  all  up  above  you  was  bright. 

 0  

WARS?    RUMORS,  AT  LEAST 

Long  months  may  pass  before  we  know  the  in- 
side of  the  Far  East  war  movements. 

The  world  has  shifted  from  the  shoulders  of  Old 
Man  Atlas  and  has  been  sitting  on  TNT. 

Japan  has  gone  bloodthirsty,  or  land  thirsty,  or 
trade  thirsty,  or  perhaps  all  three. 

But  did  Japan  have  secret  assurance  of  HELP 
from  some  European  power? 

Who  knows.  Suffice  it  for  now  that  the  masses 
of  the  world's  population  have  been  cast  again  in 
the  role  of  puppets  for  the  makers  of  secret  intrigue. 

How  far  the  intrigue  may  go  seems  even  at  this 
hour  uncertain. 

There  is  not  enough  democracy  in  the  world. 
NOT  NEARLY  ENOUGH  —  even  in  the  United 
States. 

 0  

There's  not  so  variable  a  thing  in  nature  as  a 
lady's  head-dress. — Jos.  Addison. 
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In  this  picture  are  three  charter  members  of 
Local  Union  No.  263.  The  picture  was  taken  in 
Rochester,  Pa.,  about  1905-6-7.  No  one  recalls  the 
exact  year.  S.  V.  Wallace,  Rochester,  Pa.,  at  the 
bottom.  C.  H.  Williams,  New  Brighton.  Pa.,  middle. 
C.  E.  Skinner,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  top. 

Years  are  working  on  the  old  crowd ;  Father  Time 
is  slowly  cutting  them  down. 


SOAP  MAKERS  WHO  STARTED  "COMPANY 
UNION"  JOIN  RANKS  OF  WAGE  CUTTERS 

The  great  Proctor  &  Gamble  Company,  makers  of 
"Ivory"  Soap,  "Crisco,"  and  many  other  products, 
has  cut  wages  of  all  employes  10  to  15  per  cent. 

It  was  here  where  the  "company  union"  first  saw 
the  light  of  day  and  where  unemployment  insur- 
ance, old-age  pensions,  employe  stock  ownership  and 
various  other  employer  "welfare"  schemes  reached 
their  full  flower. 

The  concern  is  dominated  by  William  Cooper  Proc- 
tor, who  for  years  was  financial  "angel"  for  the  late 


General  Leonard  Wood  in  his  frequent  and  futile 
efforts  to  become  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  policies  of  the  soap-makers  have  been  "played 
up"  by  clever  press  agents  in  magazines  and  news- 
papers as  the  "ideal  solution"  of  all  industrial  rela- 
tions problems,  but  the  writers  deliberately  over- 
looked the  all-important  fact  that  everything  had 
been  rigged  up  to  give  the  bosses  complete  control 
over  workers. 

This  situation  made  it  possible  to  cut  wages  with 
no  fear  that  the  helpless  workers  could  put  up  vig- 
orous resistance. 

 o  

TAPS  ...  IN  MEMORY  OF 
CHARLES  E.  DRAKE 

Farewell  to  a  Brother  Comrade 

Who  has  lately  passed  away, 
He  left  many  friends  behind  him 

Who  have  hopes  of  meeting  him  some  day. 

He  was  always  ready  to  endure 
;        The  trials  and  cares  that  come  our  way, 
}     His  love  of  friends,  you  may  be  sure 
i        Was  with  him  till  his  dying  day. 

You  may  ask  how  long  we  knew  him. 
Ask  his  friends  and  then  you'll  know 
A     That  though  his  kindly  eyes  are  dim 
St.  Peter  awaits  him,  that  we  know. 

»     When  admitted  to  the  big  convention 
And  endorsed  by  departed  friends, 
He  will  be  seated  without  contention 
There  to  greet  us  in  the  end. 

Let  us  hope  that  St.  Peter  is  at  the  gate 

When  we  transfer  and  drift  that  way 
And  humbly  do  our  mission  state. 

Not  keep  us  waiting  till  Judgment  Day. 

Let  us  pray  his  wife  and  loved  ones 
By  his  good  deeds  will  be  blessed 
And  their  soitows  will  be  lightened 
With  the  thoughts  of  Happy  Rest. 

JAMES  G.  McGEE. 

 0  

STAY  AWAY  NOTICE 
Local  Union  No.  72  of  Boston,  Mass.,  requests  all 
traveling  brothers  to  stay  away  from  Boston.  Con- 
ditions as  far  as  work  is  concerned  are  deplorable 
and  we  don't  look  for  it  to  improve  for  some  time. 

 o  

CORRECTION 
Local  Union  No.  244  advised  that  Natile  Cirina, 
34597,  was  not  issued  a  contractors'  certificate,  as 
published  in  the  December,  1931,  issue,  but  a  with- 
drawal card. 
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CORRECTION 

Under  the  heading  of  DECISIONS  OF  THE  GEN- 
ERAL PRESIDENT  in  the  December,  1931,  issue, 
it  was  stated  in  the  case  of  W.  E.  Summers,  No. 
30541,  James  Williams,  No.  33322,  L.  K.  Mallow, 
No.  30169,  and  F.  B.  Bright,  No.  20002,  concerning 
the  $25.00  fine  levied  against  the  last  named 
brother,  that  such  penalty  covered  the  alleged  vio- 
lation of  Section  164,  L.  I.  U.  constitution  a^so.  This 
was  an  error,  as  such  charge  was  against  Brother 
L.  K.  3IalIow,  No.  30169.  By  the  General  Presi- 
dent's decision  in  this  case,  all  of  the  appellants 
were  exonerated  of  the  charges  upon  which  they 
vere  fined. 

 0  

Local  Union  No.  254  has  a  wage  scale  of  $10.00 
per  day,  $1.25  per  hour  in  the  city  and  $1.37  per 
hour  out  of  the  city. 

 o  

Local  Union  No.  57  has  a  wage  scale  of  $12.00 
per  day,  81.50  per  hour.  This  has  been  in  effect 
since  September,  1930,  but  in  error  their  scale  was 
previously  reported  as  being  $6.80  per  day  and 
$0.85  per  hour,  which  information  was  published  in 
the  October,  1931,  issue. 


Local  Union  No.  32  expresses  appreciation  to  the 
following  locals  for  their  response  to  the  appeal  of 
Brother  Gerald  Palmer,  No.  16201: 


Local  No. 

Amount 

Local  No. 

Amount 

10 

$  2  00 

100 

  z.yjv 

14   

8.00 

111  

2.00 

24   

2.00 

190   

2.00 

71   

1.00 

3C2   

2.00 

74  

5.00 

429   

2.00 

TOTAL 

 $23.00 

PETER  MACKIE, 
Financial  Secretary  Local  Union  No.  32. 

 0  

DUES  BOOKS  LOST 
2    R.  Pinzone,  32274 
74    Z.  Mansell,  9497 
308    A.  Lirosa,  8176 
308    W.  Dempsey,  26583 
308    F.  Evans,  1364 
308    H.  M.  Lyons,  34674 
308    D.  Moscato,  34674 
308    A.  Piazza,  29216 
308    L.  Russo,  8260 
308    C.  Strauss,  17306 


IN  MEMCI^IAM 


4  Charles  Frederick  Hartman,  109 

42  Louis  Erick  Holmquist,  5370 

42  Curtis  Claude  Vininfr,  18747 

46  Frank  John  Crowley,  34272 

46  Charles  E.  Drake,  9405 

47  Benjamin  Franklin  Camahan,  1046 
2  Donald  Richard  Walker,  20700 


74  Louis  Bierman,  8436 

74  Hans  John  Holt,  9576 

172  Archibald  Lyons,  270 

208  Elmore  Henry  Ayer,  6588 

244  Edward  Warand  Hayns,  16302 

244  Henry  VanLaethum,  32911 

328  Frederick  Lewis  Denton,  21177 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

WHEREAS,  It  was  God's  will  to  take  from  our  midst  Brothers  Louis  Erick  Holmquist,  5370,  and 
Curtis  Claude  Vining,  18747,  true  and  loyal  Union  Lathers,  friends  to  those  who  knew  them,  and 
WHEREAS,  By  their  passing  on  Local  Union  No.  42  has  lost  two  faithful  members,  be  it 
RESOLVED,  That  Local  Union  No.  42  extend  to  their  families  our  most  sincere  sympathy  and  that 
we  drape  our  charter  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  in  memory  of  these  departed  brothers. 

R.  A.  JONES, 
Financial  Secretary  Local  Union  No.  42. 


WHEREAS,  Deep  soitow  has  entered  the  ranks  of  Local  Union  No.  154  by  the  passing  of  our 
Brother  and  Financial  Secretary,  Clarence  Perry  Young,  No.  4236,  age  forty-six  years,  and 

WHEREAS;  Brother  Young  was  a  true  and  loyal  member  of  our  local  union,  always  ready  to  help 
those  in  need  and  always  a  true  union  man,  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Charter  of  Local  Union  No.  154  be  draped  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  and  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  International  Office  for  publication  in  our  official  journal  and 
we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  54  of  Lawton,  Oklahoma  extend  to  the  wife  and  family  of  the 
■^T-»arted  our  deepest  sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

B.  E.  SHEELEY, 
President,  Local  Union  No.  154. 
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The  number  of  degrees  contained  between  the  lines  forming  these  angles  is 
measured  with  a  Protractor,  the  use  of  which  follows. 

A  clearer  understanding  of  the  subject  of  Angles  and  Degrees  can  best  be 
served  at  this  time  by  illustrating  and  explaining  the  use  of  a  Semi-Circular  Pro- 
tractor. 

A  Protractor  is  simply  a  piece  of  card  board,  metal  or  other  material  shaped 
like  a  circle  or  semi-circle  and  having  the  corresponding  semi-circle  or  180°  di- 
vided off  into  degrees. 


All  angles  are  measured  or  reckoned  on  an  arc  contained  between  their  sides 
— the  arc  being  described  or  drawn  with  the  vertex  of  the  angle  (point  where  two 
sides  intersect)  as  a  center  or  radius  point  of  arc.  This  is  clearly  illustrated 
in  Fig.  3  showing  Protractor  placed  on  the  spring  line  of  the  semi-circle  (B-C- 
D-E-F). 

The  center  point  A  of  the  Protractor  diameter  is  placed  at  the  point  where 
the  two  sides  of  the  various  angles  intersect,  as  at  A.  It  is  very  easy  to  read  the 
degrees  contained  in  the  various  angles — as  the  semi-circular  Protractor  is  di- 
vided into  180  parts  as  shown.  Thus  from  B  to  C  is  60°.  From  C  to  D  is  30°. 
From  D  to  E  is  45°,  and  from  E  to  F  is  45°  or  a  total  of  180°  from  B  to  F. 

This  illustration  and  the  one  in  Fig.  4  deserve  some  study,  as  being  familiar 
with  the  theory  and  use  of  the  Protractor  will  simplify  many  problems  on  a  job 
for  the  mechanic,  which  would  otherwise  be  impossible  for  him  to  solve. 


Fig.  4  clearly  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  length  of  the  two  lines  forming  an 
angle  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  size  of  the  angle.  It  is  the  distance  they  are 
apart  that  counts. 

In  the  semi-circle  illustrated  in  Fig.  4  is  shown  angles  of  various  degrees — 
the  outside  dotted  lines,  marked  180,  being  the  number  of  degrees  in  a  semi- 
circle, the  other  dotted  lines  are  also  marked  indicating  the  number  of  degrees 
between  their  two  sides  and  the  degree  angle  they  are. 


Fig.  3 — Using  Protractor 


USING  THE  PROTRACTOR 


Pig.  4 — Semi-Circle  and  Angles 


SEMI-CIRCLES  AND  ANGLES 
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It  should  be  remembered  in  laying  out  an  angle  that  the  center  of  the  straight 
edge  of  a  Protractor  (as  A — Fig.  3)  should  always  be  applied  to  the  point  at 
which  it  is  desired  to  read  or  lay  out  an  angle.  The  straight  edge  of  the  Pro- 
tractor should  lay  directly  on  the  one  line  of  the  angle  with  center  point  A  di- 
rectly on  point  where  two  lines  of  angle  meet.    This  is  clearly  illustrated  in  Fig.  3. 


Pig.  5 


Fig.  6 


In  Fig.  5  you  note  that  by  dividing  the  circle  or  3  60  degrees  into  four 
equal  parts  you  have  four  90  degree  or  right  angles.  You  also  have  eight  45  degree 
angles  when  you  connect  the  ends  of  the  right  angles  and  form  the  square  inside  of 
circle.  As  stated  before  the  angles  contained  within  a  circle  will  always  total  360 
degrees  when  added  together,  as  above — four  90  degree  angles  or  eight  45  degree 
angles. 

In  Fig.  6  you  note  that  by  dividing  your  right  angles  into  equal  parts  you  have 
eight  45  degree  angles.  The  ends  of  the  lines  forming  these  angles  when  connected 
where  they  cut  the  circumference  will  form  a  true  Octagon,  or  eight  cornered  Polygon. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  to  practice  as  you  go  along  to  refresh  your 
memory. 


 H  1 

A 


PLATE  in 


Illustrating  a  little  further,  take  for  instance  a  45  triangle  as  shown  in  Plate 
III.  Note  that  it  has  3  angles — two  of  45  each  and  one  of  90.  This  is  easily 
verified  by  placing  the  A  in  center  of  Protractor  diameter — directly  at  either  one 
of  the  corners — A,  B  or  C  and  having  diameter  of  Protractor  lay  along  one  of  the 
lines  of  triangle.  Then  the  other  line  of  angle  being  measured  would  intersect 
the  arc  of  Protractor  and  denote  the  amount  of  degrees  between  the  two  lines 
forming  the  angle. 

As  stated  before — the  length  of  lines  forming  the  angles  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  size  of  the  angle  as  its  size  is  determined  by  the  distance  apart  the  two 
lines  are  which  form  the  angle.  So  if  the  lines  to  be  measured  are  too  short, 
they  may  be  lengthened  to  any  required  size  without  having  any  effect  on  the  size 
angle  they  form. 
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PLiATE  IV 

In  Plate  IV  is  illustrated  45  and  60  degree  triaagles — the  angles  of  which  they 
consist  and  the  angles  which  may  be  laid  out  with  them.  It  also  shows  parallel 
lines  laid  out  in  various  directions  with  the  triangles.  This  is  further  explained 
and  illustrated  elsewhere  in  book. 


Pig.  7 


Pig.  8 


We  are  often  called  upon  on  the  job  to  erect  or  lay  out  a  piece  of  work  on 
a  45  or  a  60,  meaning  degrees.  Maybe  a  ceiling  in  a  stairway,  a  ramp,  roof,  etc. 
This  is  a  simple  matter  when  one  is  familiar  with  the  subjects  contained  in  these 
articles. 

To  lay  out  a  ceiling  on  a  45  degree  angle,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  plumb 
down  and  strike  a  line  from  ceiling  to  floor,  use  the  floor  as  your  other  line  of 
angle  (if  level)  and  you  have  a  90°  angle.  Divide  this  in  half  and  you  have  i 
45°  angle.  Two-thirds  of  it  would  be  a  60°  angle,  etc.  Methods  of  bisecting  angles 
are  shown  under  article  "Bisecting  Angles"  which  follows  this  problem. 

Figs.  7  and  8  illustrate  the  relation  of  a  45°  angle  to  a  90°  angle. 

In  Pig.  7  the  line  A-B  is  at  a  45°  angle  for  the  following  reasons: 

1st.  Because  it  is  half  of  the  90°  angle.  2nd.  Because  it  and  the  base  line 
constitute  one-eighth  of  a  circle  or  360°.  3rd.  If  measured  with  a  Protractor, 
this  fact  would  be  proven. 

That  the  length  of  the  angle  lines  have  no  effect  on  the  size  angle,  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  8  (also  Fig.  4) — the  diagonal  line  A-B  is  on  a  45  and  divides  all 
of  the  right  (90°)  angles  formed  by  the  dotted  lines,  in  halt. 


A 
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Pig.  9 


Pig.  10 


Another  thing  to  remember  is  the  fact  that  the  ends  of  a  45°  line  where 
they  intersect  the  two  lines  forming  a  right  angle  are  always  the  same  distance 
from  the  vertex  of  the  right  angle.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  10 — points  C  and 
D  of  the  line  C-D  and  points  A  and  B  of  line  A-B  are  the  same  distances  from 
vertex  E. 

In  a  room  where  A-E  would  be  one  wall  and  B-E  the  other — you  could  estab- 
lish the  line  C-D  on  a  45  by  making  C  and  D  the  same  distance  from  corner  of 
room  E  (vertex)  and  draw  the  line  C-D. 

(Continued  In  Our  Next  Issue) 
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Over  the  Top  Campaign  Put  1,000,000  at  Work 
---Started  New  York  City 


"^ITH  full  endorsement  of  the  executive  council  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  with 
President  William  Green,  Vice  President  Matthew 
WoU  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Victor  A.  Olander  of 
the  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor,  as  members 
of  its  committee  of  sponsors,  the  United  Action  for 
Business  Recovery  campaign  to  secure  one  million 
jobs  for  unemployed  made  the  jump-off  at  8  a.  m., 
February  15. 

The  tremendous  national  campaign,  backed  by  the 
American  Legion,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers  and 
the  Legion  Auxiliary,  brought  into  mobilized  con- 
dition more  Americans  than  ever  volunteered  for 
any  other  national  pui-pose.  More  than  1,000  local 
committees  are  organized  for  the  work  of  canvass- 
ing local  employers  in  the  search  for  jobs.  Service 
flags  will  be  awarded  to  employers  who  join  the 
movement  by  furnishing  employment. 

The  campaign,  organized  on  a  national  basis,  has 
its  national  headquarters  in  the  Hotel  Biltmore, 
where  a  staff  of  trained  workers  serves  to  knit  to- 
gether the  field  army.  A  statistical  organization 
awaits  the  first  messages  from  the  field  showing 
jobs  secured.  From  begininng  to  end  all  local  com- 
mittees will  report  nightly  by  wire,  so  that  the  close 
of  each  day  will  find  tabulated  national  returns, 
which  will  be  published  in  newspapers  and  broad- 
cast over  national  radio  chains. 

Organized  Labor  has  been  invited  to  participate 
in  the  formation  of  all  local  committees  and  to  par- 
ticipate as  a  partner  in  every  phase  of  the  great  en- 
deavor. Matthew  Woll  is  chairman  of  the  Division 
of  Labor  at  national  headquarters,  by  direction  of 
President  Green. 

There  is  every  confidence  at  national  headquart- 
ers that  one  million  jobs  can  be  secured  for  workers 
now  unemployed.  Leaders  point  to  scores  of  reports 
which  show  that  in  many  cities  local  committees 
have  been  unable  to  restrain  themselves  and  plunged 
into  the  campaign  in  advance  of  the  "zero  hour," 
with  the  results  that  the  tabulations  already  show 
several  thousand  jobs  secured. 

Returns  on  labor  co-operation  and  participation 
show  a  degree  of  activity  believed  to  be  unequaled. 
Messages  from  labor  organizations  are  uniformly 
messages  of  combined  determination  and  hope. 


In  a  letter  to  the  Central  Labor  Council,  Chair- 
man Woll  outlined  some  of  the  high  lights  in  the 
plan  proposed,  as  follows : 


"I  hope  you  have  formed  contact  with  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  that  your  central  body  has  member- 
ship on  the  local  committee.  Your  community  will 
be  divided  into  districts  by  your  local  committee.  Be 
sure  to  get  team  assignments  correctly  and  be  sure 
to  do  your  full  part.  You  are  part  of  a  tremendous 
national  army  against  depression  and  for  employ- 
ment. 

"Each  employer  is  being  asked  to  add  one  more 
employe,  on  the  ground  that  999,999  other  employ- 
ers are  at  the  same  time  being  asked  to  do  likewise. 
Returns  from  your  community  will  be  tabulated 
with  returns  from  10,000  other  cities  and  made  pub- 
lic daily.  Your  local  chairman  will  arrange  for  local 
publicity.  Help  him,  giving  the  benefit  of  your  own 
connections.  This  campaign  will  succeed  because 
it  is  national. 

If  you  have  failed  up  to  now  to  make  contact  with 
the  Legion  commander,  do  so  today.  Not  a  minute 
is  to  be  lost.  This  is  Labor's  own  opportunity,  not 
from  any  partisan  or  organization  point  of  view,  but 
from  a  broad  and  patriotic  point  of  view.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  in  this  campaign 
jointly  with  the  American  Legion,  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  and  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  to  win  the  war  against  depression  by 
putting  men  at  work.  Let  it  never  be  said  that  any 
Central  Labor  Union  or  any  Local  Union  failed  in 
this  great  emergency." 

Van  Hogan,  commander  of  the  California  depart- 
ment of  the  Legion,  estimated  that  between  8,000 
and  10,000  Legionnaires  have  been  active  on  the 
job  this  week,  starting  Monday.  In  this  city,  Mr. 
Van  Hogan's  home,  he  stated  that  thousands  of 
"buddies"  have  been  making  systematic  calls  on  fac- 
tories, householders  and  other  lines  pushing  the 
work  and  following  out  the  plan  of  trying  to  place 
additional  workers,  either  full  or  part  time.  He  said 
his  reports  from  various  parts  of  the  state  have 
been  very  encouraging. 

 0  

Till  We  Meet  Again 

A  woman  had  put  on  her  husband's  tombstone, 
"Rest  in  peace."  When  she  found  he  had  left  her 
nothing  she  went  to  the  stonemason. 

"I  want  you  to  take  off  'Rest  in  peace'  on  that 
stone." 

"I  can't  do  that,  it  is  too  deeply  cut ;  I  could  add  a 
little  underneath." 

"Then  put,  'Till  I  come'." — Answers. 
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SHORT  STORIES  ON  WEALTH 

By  Irving  Fisher 

Professor  of  Economics,  Yale  University 


Disease  as  Economy  Waste 


J^AST  month  I  spoke  of  War  as  an  Economic  Waste. 

Waste.  We  are  all  hoping  that  the  Disarmament 
Conference  may  result  in  reducing  this  waste.  This 
month  I  shall  speak  of  Disease  as  another  great 
waste  which  can  likewise  be  reduced. 

We  may  divide  the  methods  of  improving  health 
into  three  parts :  Public  hygiene,  or  the  hygiene  of 
the  public  officers,  who  provide  for  sewage  disposal, 
sanitary  housing,  clean  streets,  pure  air,  pure  milk 
and  other  food,  who  provide  for  vaccination,  isola- 
tion, and  so  on. 

Whenever  the  hand  of  the  government  is  felt  to 
help  our  health,  we  call  that  public  hygiene. 

Then  there  is  semi-public  hygiene — the  hygiene  of 
large  institutions  and  organizations  like  hospitals, 
public  schools,  business  concerns,  tuberculosis  asso- 
ciations, and  the  medical  profession — added  to  what 
the  government  does. 

In  particular  semi-public  hygiene  includes  the  in- 
dustrial concerns  which  protect  the  health  of  their 
employes  in  various  ways. 

Finally  we  have  personal,  private,  or  individual 
hygiene,  which  I  regard  the  most  important  of  the 
three.  In  fact,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  I 
think  individual  hygiene  is  the  most  important  mat- 
ter I  can  bring  to  your  personal  attention,  from  the 
standpoint  of  raising  the  average  well-being  of  your- 
self and  of  society. 

When  you  consider  that  income  is  really  for  en- 
joyment, the  most  important  thing  a  person  can  do 
is  to  keep  his  nervous  system  in  such  a  condition 
that  he  can  actually  get  the  maximum  of  enjoyment 
with  the  minimum  of  effort  and  get  it  through  the 
maximum  length  of  time  instead  of  for  a  short  time 
only. 

The  average  person  dulls  his  nervous  system,  part- 
ly through  ignorance,  and  partly  through  intemper- 
ance and  lack  of  self-control,  and  therefore  is  usually 
miserable  when  he  might  be  happy. 

It  is  often  true  of  rich  people  that  while  they  have 
tremendous  incomes  on  paper,  yet  in  terms  of  actual 
enjoyment  they  get  less  out  of  life  than  the  average 
working  man  who  lives  more  normally,  has  physical 


exercise,  not  so  many  narcotics  and  other  evil  influ- 
ences or  the  unwise  utilization  or  misuse  of  wealth. 

If  we  were  to  have  a  correct  analysis  of  what 
income  is,  in  terms  of  enjoyment,  and  then  have  a 
correct  understanding  of  how  to  obtain  that  enjoy- 
ment we  would  see  that  the  gi*eatest  folly  is  the 
lack  of  attention  to  health.  As  Emerson  is  quoted 
saying,  "Health  is  the  best  wealth." 

From  the  strictly  economic  point  of  view,  health 
is  fundamental.  I  wouldn't  give  up  my  own  health 
for  all  the  billions  of  dollars  in  the  world.  Even  from 
the  standpoint  of  productive  power  it  has  been  esti- 
mated by  Dr.  Dublin  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  that  human  beings  are  worth  as  pro- 
ducing machines  five  times  all  other  capital  put  to- 
gether. 

In  my  National  Vitality  I  estimated  in  1908  that 
at  least  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  worth  of  human 
life  could  be  saved  annually. 

A  very  little  investment  in  health  will  often  pro- 
duce a  vast  return.  The  Rockefeller  work  in  curing 
hookworm  in  the  South  cost  less  than  one  dollar  per 
patient  and  probably  added  over  a  dollar  a  day  to 
his  earning  power.  Here  is  a  return  of  over  100  per 
cent  per  day  on  the  investment.  Every  one  could  add 
to  his  health  and  so  to  his  power  to  produce  and 
consume. 

But  it  is  human  nature  to  need  a  stimulus  or  prod 
to  do  anything;  and  it  is  only  after  personal  experi- 
ence when  one  finds  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  his 
health  that  he  wakes  up  a  little  bit.  This  is  one 
reason  why  the  greatest  step  toward  inducing  indi- 
vidual hygiene  is  the  practice  of  periodical  medical 
examinations. 

I  was  one  of  the  two  men  who  started  the  Life 
Extension  Institute  for  that  purpose.  The  idea  has 
now  spread  and  the  whole  medical  profession  now 
promotes  periodical  examinations  in  general. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  people,  especially  in 
New  York,  who  are  getting  checked  up  once  a  year 
and  gradually  change  their  habits.  Practically  100 
per  cent  of  the  people  examined  find  that  there  is 
something  wrong,  even  if  very  slight.  Many  take 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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Young  Wife :  "Now,  Bill,  I  want  you  to  go  around 
to  the  minister  to  arrange  for  having  the  baby 
christened." 

Bill  (shipyard  worker) :  "You  mean  to  say  you 
are  going  to  let  some  guy  hit  that  little  one  over 
the  head  with  a  bottle?" 


The  mountaineer  was  driving  a  single  hog  to  At- 
lanta when  a  man  overtook  him  on  the  highway. 

In  reply  to  questions  the  mountaineer  said  he 
could  get  $2  more  for  the  hog  in  Atlanta  than  at 
the  county  seat,  and  that  it  took  him  two  days  to 
go  to  Atlanta  and  two  days  more  to  return  home. 

"Man,  you  get  only  $2  more  for  the  hog  in  At- 
lanta and  it  takes  all  that  time?" 

"Time?"  said  the  mountaineer.  "What's  time  to 
a  hog?" 

 o  

The  Fool's  Wisdom: 

A  fool  is  standing  along  the  wayside  where  a 
military  troupe  is  passing  with  lances  and  muskets. 

"Where  do  these  people  come  from?"  he  asks  the 
people. 

"Out  of  peace." 

"And  where  are  they  going?" 

"Into  the  war." 

"What  do  they  do  in  war?" 

"They  kill  the  enemy  and  bum  his  cities." 

"Why  do  they  do  that?" 

"In  order  to  have  peace." 

"I  don't  understand  that.  They  come  from  peace 
and  go  to  war  in  order  to  have  peace.  Why  don't 
they  remain  in  peace  in  the  first  place?  But,  I  sup- 
pose I'll  never  understand." 


Winches 

A  contractor  over  at  the  new  library  was  teUing 
about  sending  one  of  his  hired  help  out  to  borrow  a 
winch  from  another  contractor  and  this  hired  help 
came  back  three  hours  later  with  a  truck  full  of 
"wimmin"  and  innocently  said:  "I  brought  along 
several  so  you  could  pick  out  one." — Montgomery 
News. 


It  Might  Be  Worse 

A  friend  met  a  cheerful  Irishman  who  had  plainly 
suffered  some  hard  knocks.  "Well,  Pat,  how  are 
you  getting  along  now?"  he  inquired. 

"Oh,  Oi'm  still  hard  up,  but  Oi've  a  fine  job  in 
Jamaikee,  and  fare  paid.   Oi  sail  tomorrow." 

"Sure,  man,  you'll  never  be  able  to  work  there. 
The  temperature  is  a  hundred  in  the  shade." 

Pat  had  endured  too  much  cheerfully  to  be  dis- 
couraged. "Well,"  he  replied  hopefully,  "Oi'U  not 
be  workin'  in  th'  shade  all  th'  time." 


"I  feel  like  a  vegetable  today,"  said  Bill. 

"Yeah  ?"  Why  like  that  ?"  asked  Jill. 

"I  was  canned  yesterday,"  he  sighed. — Sam. 
 0  

Jones — How  do  you  spend  your  income? 

Smith — About  30  per  cent  for  shelter,  30  per  cent 
for  clothing,  40  per  cent  for  food  and  20  per  cent  for 
amusement. 

Jones — But  that  adds  up  to  120  per  cent. 

Smith — Don't  I  know  it? — Kreolite  News. 


Human  Emotions 

"Why  do  you  weep  over  the  sorrows  of  people  in 
whom  you  have  no  interest  when  you  go  to  the 
theatre?"  asked  the  man. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  the  woman.  "Why  do 
you  cheer  wildly  when  a  man  with  whom  you  are 
not  acquainted  slides  into  second  base?" 

 o  

Teacher — If  a  group  of  sheep  is  a  flock,  and  a 
group  of  cattle  a  herd,  what  is  the  name  for  a  group 
of  camels? 

Johnny — A  carton. — Washington  Dirge. 

 0  

Now  He  Has  It,  Too 

"Let  me  kiss  those  tears  away,  sweetheart,"  he 
begged  tenderly. 

She  fell  into  his  arms  and  he  was  very  busy  for  a 
few  moments.   But  the  tears  flowed  on. 

"Will  nothing  stop  them?"  he  asked  breathlessly. 

"No,"  she  murmured.  "It's  hay  fever,  but  go  on 
with  the  treatment." 
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Au  Revoir 

Doctor:  "I'll  have  to  amputate  your  left  hand 
and  remove  your  stomach." 

Patient:    "Well,  good-by,  paw,  good-by  maw," 

 o  

His  Profession 
Judge — What  were  you  doing  in  that  joint  when  it 
was  raided? 

Locksmith — I  was  making  a  bolt  for  the  door. 
 0  

A  newspaperman  called  on  a  famous  politician  at 
the  close  of  a  very  busy  day.  When  the  reporter 
had  been  admitted,  the  politician  said : 

"You  ought  to  fel  highly  honored,  young  man. 
Do  you  know  that  I  have  refused  to  see  seven  of  your 
compatriots  already  today?" 

"I  know,"  replied  the  reporter.  "I'm  them." — 
Labor. 


A  Scot  and  an  Irishman  made  arrangements  to 
have  a  camping  holiday.  When  they  pitched  their 
tent  they  found  that  they  had  forgotten  to  bring 
pillows,  so  they  resorted  to  a  couple  of  iron  drain 
pipes,  which  they  found  lying  about. 

In  the  morning  Sandy  complained  that  his  neck 
was  nearly  broken,  owing  to  his  "pillow." 

"Ah,  sure,"  said  Paddy,  "you  should  have  done 
as  Oi  did.    Oi  stuffed  the  pipe  with  straw." — Wood. 

 0  

And  So  Do  We! 
Musical  Wife — "It's  strange,  but  when  I  play  the 
piano,  I  always  feel  extraordinarily  melancholy." 
Husb;and — "So  do  I,  dearest." 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 

 0  

Bit  by  Bit 

"Peter  is  growing  a  mustache  on  the  installment 
plan." 

"Don't  be  ridiculous." 

"Yes,  really;  a  little  down  per  week." — Drumhel- 
ler  Mail. 


Husbands  are  awkward  things  to  deal  with;  even 
keeping  them  in  constant  hot  water  will  not  make 
them  tender. — Mary  Buckley. 


Patron — May  I  have  some  stationery? 
Hotel  Clerk  (haughtily) — Are  you  a  guest  of  the 
house  ? 

Patron — Heck,  no.   I  am  paying  $20  a  day. 

 0   ,^ 

Same  Thing! 
Young  Wife — "It  says  'beat  the  whites  of  eggs 
till  stiff.'   I  think  they  must  be  done  now." 
Hubby— "Why,  are  they  stiff?" 
Young  Wife — "No,  but  I  am." — Humorist  (Lon- 
don.) 

 o  

"So  you  met  Alice  today." 
"Yes,  I  hadn't  seen  her  for  ten  years?" 
"Has  she  kept  her  girlish  figure?" 
"Kept  it?"   She's  doubled  it." — Windsor. 


Visitor:  "Is  this  village  lighted  by  electricity?' 
Villager:    "Only  when  there's  a  thunderstorm.' 


"When  water  becomes  ice,"  said  the  professor, 
'what  is  the  greatest  change  that  takes  place?" 
"The  price,  sir." 


Mother  (to  small  son  staring  at  cake)  :  "What's 
the  matter  with  that  cake?" 

"Oh,  nothing;  I  was  just  thinkin'.  ma,  if  a  piece 
of  it  would  be  worth  a  licking." 


Probably  Not 

Deacon  Johnson:  "D'  yo'  t'ink  yo'  could  support 
mah  daughter  ef  yo'  married  her?" 
Ed  Black :  "Suttingly." 
Deacon:  "Hab  yo'  ebber  seen  her  eat?" 
"Ed:  Suttingly." 

Deacon:  "Hab  yo'  ebber  seen  her  eat  when  no- 
body was  watchin'  her?" 


Visitor:  (at  asylum) — "What  caused  that  woman 
to  get  into  such  a  terrible  mental  state?" 

Keeper — "She  tried  to  keep  up  with  all  the  latest 
authorities  on  contract  bridge." — Hill. 
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PROJECTS  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  IN  CITIES 
WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


ALABAMA 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA. — Court  Street  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South:  8198,490.  Also  Sunday  School.  Bat- 
son-Cook  Co.,  West  Point,  Ga.,  contr. 

CALIFORNIA 

ALTADENA,  CALIF. — Chapel  Mountain  View  Mausoleum: 
$350,000.  C.  E.  Bryan,  2300  North  Marengo  St., 
contr. 

MARTINEZ,  CALIF.— Hall  of  Records:    $121,717.     J.  T. 

Walsh,  251  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco,  contr. 
SAN  GABRIEL,  CALIF. — High  School:    $250,000.  Marsh, 

Smith   &   Powell,   816   West   5th   St.,   Los  Angeles, 

archts.  Proposed. 
YOUNTSVILLE,    CALIF.— Hospital,    State    Dpt.    P.  W., 

Sacramento:    $531,136.     R.  W.  Littlefield,  317  17th 

St.,  Oakland,  contr. 

CONNECTICUT 

BLOOMFIELD,  CONN.— Oxford  School:  $150,000.  School 
^oup,  including  assembly,  gymnasium,  refectory, 
grade  classroom,  upper  classroom  units.  W.  F.  Brooks 
and  F.  D.  W.  Glazier,  Lewis  and  Gold  Sts.,  Hartford, 
archts.  Proposed. 

WESTBROOK,  CONN. — Town  School:  $150,000.  Pieritt 
Bros.,  Centerbrook,  contr. 

WETHERSFIELD,  CONN.— School  Additions:  $150,000. 
Griswoldville  School,  Chas.  Wright  School  and  Weth- 
ersfleld  High  School.  Ebbets  &  Frid,  15  Lewis  St., 
Hartford,  archts. 

WINDSOR,  CONN.— Loomis  Institute:  $175,000.  Gym- 
nasium, including  swimming  pool,  basketball  court, 
auditorium.  R.  F.  Jones  Co.,  15  Lewis  St.,  Hartford, 
contr. 

DELAWARE 

LEWES,  DEL. — School  Addition:  $150,000.  A.  L.  Laurit- 
sen,  DuPont  Bldg.,  Wilmington,  contr. 

ILLINOIS 

MENDOTA,  ILL. — German  Lutheran  Church:  $160,000. 
Also  parish  house.  H.  A.  Brand,  400  West  Madison 
Ave.,  Chicago,  archts. 

INDIANA 

PENDELTON,  IND. — Prison  Dormitory  and  Trade  School: 
$150,000.  Indiana  Reformatory.  Private  plans.  Con- 
tract awarded. 

TIPTON,  IND. — School.  St.  Katherine  Hall  of  St.  Joseph's 
Academy:  $150,000.  C.  Houck,  515  Ashland  Ave., 
Muncie,  archt. 

LOUISIANA 

HARVEY.  LA. — Factory,  Continental  Can  Co.,  Pershing 
Square,  N.  Y.:  $125,000.  Favrot  &  Livaudias,  Hi- 
bernia  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  archts. 

MARRERO,  LA. — Church:  $166,125.  Madonna  Manor 
School  and  Auditorium:  $56,150.  Catholic  Church 
Diocese.  L.  F.  Favret,  Louisiana  Bldg.,  New  Orleans, 
contr. 

MAINE 

GARDNER.  ME. — Theatre,  Store:  $150,000.  F.  A.  Rum- 
ery  Co.,  533  Forest  St.,  Portland,  contr. 


MANITOBA 

BRANDON,  MAN. — Additions  to  Mental  Hospital,  Dpt.  P. 
Wks.,  Parliament  Bldgs.,  Winnipeg:  $215,266.  Ful- 
cher,  Epton  &  Beresford,  c/o  owners. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BRIGHTON,  MASS.— Apartment  Units:  $160,000.  R.  &  R. 
Constr.  Co.,  c/o  L.  E.  Rudnick,  194  5  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  contr. 

EAST  MILBURY,  MASS. — Church,  Raymond  Memorial 
Assn.:  $150,000.  E.  T.  Chapin,  340  Main  St.,  Wor- 
cester, archt. 

MARLBORO,   MASS. — St.   Ann's  Italian  Roman  Catholic 

Church:    $150,000.    Altering  and  constructing.    R.  C. 

Gorrani,  175  Green  St.,  Worcester,  archt. 
MELROSE,  MASS.— High  School:    $434,683.     J.  Shapiro 

&  Son,  2  7  School  St.,  Boston,  contr. 
MITTINEAGUE,   MASS. — Church,  School,  Assembly  Hall, 

St.  Thomas  Parish:    $150,000.     D.   O'Connells  Sons, 

Inc.,  480  Hampden  St.,  Holyoke,  contr. 
NORFOLK,  MASS. — Farm  Dormitory,  State  Prison  Colony: 

$150,000.     L.  B.  Cadario  &  Sons,  260  Tremont  St., 

Boston,  contr. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

LEBANON,  N.  H. — Rebuilding  Store,  Office:  $150,000. 
Mechanic  St.    W.  H.  Trumbull,  Lebanon  St.,  contr. 

NEW  JERSEY 

BERNARDSVILLE,  N.  J. — Residential  Bldg.:  $175,000. 
Somerset  Ave.  and  Lyons.  Thomsen  Land  Co.,  Lyons. 
Private  plans. 

EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. — Residential  Bldg.:  $150,000. 
Fourth  and  North  Arlington  Aves.  Separate  con- 
tracts.   D.  J.  Scrocco,  60  Park  PI.,  Newark,  contr. 

ESSEX  FELLS,  N.  J.— Municipal  Addition:  To  exceed 
$150,000.  Peterkin  &  Bell,  285  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  archts. 

GARFIELD,  N.  J. — ^First  Presbyterian  Church,  Addition: 
$150,000.  J.  H.  Dynes,  15  Orient  Way,  Rutherford, 
archt. 

LINDEN,  N.  J. — Recreational  Building,  Bd.  City  Council, 
City  Hall:  $150,000.  A.  E.  Cooley,  city  engr.  Pri- 
vate plans.  Proposed. 

LYNDHURST,  N.  J.— Residential  Bldg.,  Maple  St.:  $150,- 
000.  L.  Vivoli,  593  Palisade  Ave.,  Grantwood,  archt. 
Contract  awarded. 

MADISON,  N.  J. — Community  Buildin.g,  Bd.  City  Council: 
$150,000.  R.  S.  Shapter,  382  Springfield  Ave.,  Sum- 
mit, archt. 

MAPLEWOOD,  N.  J. — Community  Center  and  Residences: 
$1,000,000.  W.  Miller,  610  Scotland  Rd.,  Orange, 
builder. 

— Church:    $150,000.    R.  Sillick,  222  Market  St.,  New- 
ark, archt. 

MONTCLAIR,  N.  J.— Residential  Building:  $150,000.  M. 
Kraut,  3010  Hudson  Blvd.,  Jersey  City,  archt.  Con- 
tract awarded. 

MOUNT  BETHEL,  N.  J.— School,  Bd.  Educ:  $150,000. 
Fisher  &  Brown,  102  North  North  Ave.,  Plainfield, 
archts. 

NORTH  HALEDON,  N.  J.— Chapel:   $150,000.  J.  Bellomo, 

6  Park  Ave.,  Paterson,  archt. 
POMPTON  LAKE,  N.  J. — Senior  High  School:  $247,900. 

R.  J.  Murphy,  Inc.,  55  West  42d  St.,  N.  Y.,  contr. 
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PRINCETON,  N.  J. — Joline  Dormitory,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity: $150,000.  C.  Z.  Klauder,  1429  Walnut  St., 
Phila.,  Pa.,  archt. 

ROSELLE,  N.  J. — St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  Church: 
$150,000.  F.  F.  Durang,  110  W.  Dudley  Ave.,  West- 
field,  archt. 

SOMERVILLE,  N.  J. — B.  P.  O.  E.  Club  House  Addition: 
$150,000.  Altering  and  constructing.  Korf,  Poggi  & 
Bragdon,  275  Morris  Ave.,  Elizabeth,  archt. 

SOUTH  ORANGE,  N.  J. — Apartment  and  Stores,  Irvington 
Ave.,  Kilburn  PI.  and  Normandy  Court:  $300,000. 
Morris  Mandelbaum  Associates,  7  East  42d  St.,  New 
York,  contr. 

SPRING  LAKE,  N.  J.^ — Altering  Warren  Hotel:  $150,000. 

P.  V.  Stout,  archt. 
WEST  ORANGE,  N.  J. — St.  Joseph's  Church:  $150,000. 

M.  Byrnes  BIdg.  Co.,  430  Westfield  Ave.,  Elizabeth, 

contr. 

NEW  YORK 

AURORA,  N.  Y. — Wells  College,  Administration  Building: 

$500,000.     Hegeman  Harris  Co.,   360  Madison  Ave., 

New  York,  contr.    Separate  contracts. 
BEDFORD  HILLS,  N.  Y.— Employees  Building:  $248,169. 

Laundry  building,  storehouse.     LaSala  Mason  Corp., 

51  East  42d  St.,  New  York,  contr. 
NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. — Completing  Practice  School:  $182,- 

050.    F.  and  C.  Haerter,  769  Dewey  Ave.,  West  New 

York,  N.  J.,  contr. 
OSCAWANA,  N.  Y.— Dormitory,  Valeria  Homa:  |200,000. 

W.  L.  Crow  Constr.  Co.,  101  Park  Ave.,  New  York, 

contr. 

SUFFERN,  N.  Y. — Junior  and  Senior  High  School:  $250,- 
000.    L.  C.  Licht,  4  North  Dean  St.,  Englewood,  archt. 

WEST  HAVERSTRAW,  N.  Y. — Ward  Buildings,  Dpt. 
Health,  State  Office  Bldg.,  Albany,  New  York  State 
Reconstruction  Home  Grounds:  $196,000.  DeHamel 
Constr.  Co.,  Plymouth  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O.,  contr. 

WYANDANCH,  N.  Y. — Residential  Development,  Including 
500  Cottages:  To  exceed  $500,000.  By  Harry  Levey 
Realties,  Inc.,  145  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Work  will  prob- 
ably be  done  by  separate  contr.  Lumber  to  be  fur- 
nished by  Amityville  Lumber  Co.,  Bway.,  Amityville. 

OHIO 

©BERLIN,  O. — Dormitory,  Oberlin  College:  $150,000.  E. 
H.  Wilkens,  pres.    Private  plans. 

ONTARIO 

WILLOWDALE,  ONT.— Addition,  Earl  Haig  School:  $160,- 
000.    St.  Clair  Hurlburt,  Willowdale,  contr. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MONICA,  PA. — Junior  High  School:  $150,000.  Stetson  & 
Bradley,  710  East  Franklin  Ave.,  Aliquippa,  archt. 

OIL  CITY,  PA. — Senior  High  School:  $227,000.  W.  H. 
Crosby,  31  Beers  Bldg.,  archt. 

TEXAS 

LONGVIEW,  TEX. — Office  Building:  $165,000.  Wyatt  C. 
Hedrick,  Inc.,  1005  First  Nat'l.  Bank  Bldg.,  Fort 
Worth,  archt. 

WISCONSIN 

WAUPACA,  WIS. — Church,  St.  Mary  Magdalen  Congrega- 
tion.   Fieller  &  Schober,  Pine  St.,  Green  Bay,  archt. 


Spanish-American  War  Veterans  throughout  the 
country  will  join  with  Local  Union  No.  46  in  the  loss 
of  a  Comrade  and  Brother,  Charles  E.  5)rake. 

He  made  many  friends  while  attending  conven- 
tions of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  and  while 
affiliated  with  William  Jones  Camp  No,  59,  Bronx, 
New  York  City,  and  at  the  last  was  buried  with  full 
Military  Honors. 


THE  VICIOUS  CIRCLE 

In  one  western  community,  hard  hit  by  the  price 
slump,  taxes  were  slow  in  coming  in.  The  school 
trustees  met  in  an  attempt  to  pare  their  budget. 
Some  one  suggested  cutting  the  teacher's  salary. 
The  teacher  was  called  in  and  asked  if  he  would 
accept  a  cut  in  salary  to  help  ease  the  situation. 
Finally  he  agreed  to  help  by  working  for  less  money. 
But  he  added,  "Of  course,  my  salary  is  not  large 
and  does  not  give  me  any  surplus  over  living  ex- 
penses. I  cannot  do  this  unless  the  people  I  am 
boarding  with  will  board  me  at  less  money." 

And  then  it  came  out  that  the  teacher  was  board- 
ing with  one  of  the  school  trustees. 

Indeed  it  is  a  vicious  circle. 

 o  

SHORT  STORIES  ON  WEALTH 

(Continued  From  Page  21) 
this  discovery  seriously  enough  to  correct  the  error 
in  some  degree. 

V/e  found  this  to  be  true.  The  second  annual 
examination  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute  usually 
shows  that  50  per  cent  of  the  defects  found  in  the 
first  year's  examination  have  been  corrected.  I  will 
say  that  I  have  little  doubt  that  if  a  healthy  young 
man  or  woman  should  become  enthusiastic  (but  with- 
out first  having  impaired  his  or  health  in  any  serious 
way) ,  he  or  she  ought  to  double  the  number  of  years 
they  can  earn  and  enjoy  their  earnings.  Moreover 
old  age  need  not  mean  a  period  of  senility.  It  should 
be  the  happiest  part  of  life.  The  ordinary  person 
begins  to  fail  along  about  40,  is  an  old  man  at  60, 
and  dead  before  70,  and  during  the  last  10  or  15 
years  doesn't  enjoy  life  very  much;  for  he  isn't  able 
to  produce  very  much,  and  has  lost  his  usefulness 
and  capacity  for  pleasure. 

Many  people  think  of  life  extension  as  meaning 
merely  to  prolong  the  agony.  That  is  unfortunately 
often  done  because  so  many  persons  get  interested 
in  health  only  after  it  is  too  late.  They  lock  the 
barn  after  the  horse  s  stolen.  But  true  life  exten- 
sion means  not  only  increased  length,  but  increased 
breadth  and  depth  of  life.  It  means  that  they  "live 
more  abundantly." 

Some  day,  let  us  hope,  the  majority  of  people  will 
come  to  see  the  emptiness  of  physical  wealth  with- 
out vital  wealth.  When  that  time  comes  we  shall 
be  able  to  reform  human  life,  drop  unhygienic  habits, 
live  a  balanced  life  as  to  work,  play,  rest  and  sleep 
and  have  a  heightened  enjoyment  which  now  is 
known  only  to  a  few  of  us  beyond  childhood.  And 
health  includes  moral,  as  well  as  physical  and  mental 
health. 

Any  wealth  at  the  expense  of  health  is  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.  "What  profiteth  a  man  if  he  gains  the 
whole  world  and  loses  his  own  soul?" 
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CHEAP! 

'pHE  low  values  of  everything  which  hit  the  coun- 
try some  few  years  back  seem  to  have  taken  the 
country  by  storm.  The  first  word  in  this  title  does 
not  mean  anji;hing;  the  second  word  is  the  denom- 
inator. I  have  in  mind  two  short  stories  to  illus- 
trate my  meaning.  Union  labor  is  not  a  factor  in 
either  case.  Had  union  labor  been  employed,  a  dif- 
ferent stoi-y  would  be  told. 

Some  few  years  ago  a  business  man  of  my  imme- 
diate cormnunity  made  a  few  minor  alterations  on 
his  property.  After  the  work  was  finished,  there 
still  remained  the  flue  to  be  plastered.  He  let  the 
word  go  down  the  line.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
a  contractor  di'opped  in  and  announced  himself. 

"What  will  you  charge  for  plastering  that  flue?" 

"Fifteen  dollars." 

"I  will  let  you  know  in  a  few  days." 

In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  a  regular  patch  man 
dropped  in — a  man  who  is  not  a  mechanic,  but  gets 
away  with  it  just  the  same.  He  travels  in  an  old 
small  truck  with  sand  plaster,  lath  beads,  and  such 
material  as  is  needed  on  less  than  two  days'  work; 
larger  jobs  he  leaves  to  contractors. 

"Flue  plastered,  how  much  will  you  charge?" 

"Five  dollars." 

"When  can  you  start?" 

He  finished  the  job,  was  paid,  and  I  suppose  lived 
happily  ever  after. 

In  a  few  days  I  had  occasion  to  drop  in.  This  is 
what  I  heard: 

"Look  at  them  comers!"  (The  plasterer  had  put 
two  beads  on  and  made  no  attempt  at  straight  cor- 
ners.)   "What  do  you  know  about  a  job  like  this?" 

"The  way  you  tell  me,  you  only  wanted  to  pay 
$5.00  and  $5.00  is  all  you  did  pay,  therefore  you  only 
got  what  you  paid  for.   A  crooked  cheap  job." 

For  a  time  I  thought  I  would  have  to  leave,  but 
somehow  we  managed  to  get  along,  without  disrupt- 
ing the  place  and  causing  serious  damage  to  the 
newly  plastered  flue. 

A  recent  issue  of  "Labor  and  Industry"  published 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  reports 
there  were  about  four  thousand  accidents  to  minors 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  in  1930.  Twenty-three 
cases  of  minors  were  refused  compensation  on  the 
^rounds  of  having  been  illegally  employed.  One 
outstanding  case  I  am  citing  here  word  for  word : 

A  17-year-old  boy  was  employed  illegally  by  a  road 
contractor  as  a  blaster.  The  boy  was  hired  with  no 
questions  asked  as  to  age.  When  the  licensed  blaster 
who  wa.s  supposed  to  take  the  job  refused  to  work 
for  the  rate  set  by  the  contractor,  he  turned  to  the 
"-r<y  and  said,  "You  can  do  this  work  can't  you?" 
"  ■  ''i~tomary  daring  of  youlh,  the  boy  replied 


CHEAP! 

that  he  could  and  the  job  was  his.  His  I'ather  pro- 
tested against  his  doing  this  work  because  of  the 
danger  involved  although  he  did  not  know  it  was 
illegal,  but  the  boy  said  he  was  afraid  he  would  be 
fired  if  he  refused  to  do  this  work.  After  he  had  been 
working  at  the  job  for  about  two  weeks  a  cap  exploded 
and  set  off  a  box  of  50  "dynamite  exploders."  The 
boy  was  terribly  injured,  both  eyes  were  destroyed, 
his  hearing  impaired,  two  fingers  permanently  mis- 
shapen and  his  whole  body  peppered  with  particles  of 
the  copper  coverin.gs  of  the  exploders.  Some  of  the 
shreds  of  copper  are  lodged  so  deeply  in  the  boy's 
body  that  the  doctors  say  they  can  never  be  removed. 
The  insurance  company  refused  liability  on  the  basis 
of  illegal  employment.  The  family  secured  the  serv- 
ices of  a  lawyer  and  suit  is  being  brought  for  $50,000. 
The  lawyers  say  they  will  do  well  if  they  get  $10,000 
and  the  agreement  is  that  the  lawyers  will  receive 
either  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  amount  secured, 
depending  on  whether  or  not  the  case  can  be  settled 
out  of  court.  In  the  meantime  the  bills  for  hospital 
and  medical  care  of  nearly  $1,000  are  for  the  most 
part  unpaid.  The  contractor  paid  one  hospital  bill 
for  $266,  other  than  that  the  bills  have  not  heen  paid. 
The  boy's  family  is  in  very  poor  circumstances,  the 
father  is  a  cripple  and  another  son  is  the  main  sup- 
port of  the  family.  Through  their  own  initiative  the 
family  got  the  boy  into  a  school  for  the  blind  where 
he  is  doing  very  well.  The  boy  is  bright  and  intelli- 
gent but  he  had  only  finished  the  eighth  grade  before 
he  left  school  to  go  to  work.  He  hopes,  however,  that 
he  can  be  trained  for  some  useful  occupation  so  that 
he  can  earn  his  living,  permanently  handicapped 
though  he  is. 

Regardless  of  what  compensation  the  boy  may  re- 
ceive, even  though  it  may  be  a  million  dollars,  the 
mistake  made  is  not  corrected.  CHEAP!  CHEAP! 
Where  is  the  bottom  or  is  there  no  bottom?  Is  this 
case  the  fault  of  the  State,  the  parents  or  the  cap- 
italist, or  all  three?  The  boy  was  in  need  of  work 
and  was  willing  to  work,  because  the  money  was 
needed  at  home.  Advice  was  needed,  but  not  the 
kind  that  goes  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other;  force- 
ful advice,  the  kind  that  produces  results.  This  re- 
port shows  he  did  not  get  what  was  needed.  Indus- 
ti-y  is  full  of  executives  who  impose  upon  employes, 
regardless  of  age.  The  family  in  need  of  the  neces- 
sary things  to  sustain  life  is  willing  to  permit  such 
impositions,  and  take  a  gambler's  chance.  In  this 
case  they  lost  by  a  jugful  and  then  some.  Some  one 
said  our  system  is  wrong.  What  do  you  mean 
wrong?  Doesn't  this  story  tell  you  we  have  Ucensed 
blasters.  Yes,  but  why  licensed  blasters,  if  any 
Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  with  no  ability,  no  experience, 
just  a  desire  to  get  that  dollar  regardless  of  the 
risk  involved,  is  employed?  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing, this  boy  was  liable  to  blow  up  the  works,  as  well 
as  the  box  of  caps.  The  CHEAPER  man  is  the  fac- 
tor in  this  case.  The  boy  is  without  doubt  a  good 
boy  in  his  struggle  for  the  dollar  and  when  he  re- 
ceives that  dollar  he  will  spend  it,  which  will  help 
keep  industry  on  the  move.  His  age  tells  you  he 
does  not  appreciate  that  he  is  interfering  with  a 
man  getting  fair  wages;  also  he  does  not  consider 
the  danger  to  himself. 
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Right  now  there  is  a  lesson  before  every  person  as 
to  what  happens  when  the  working  man  stops 
spending.  Insurance,  taxes  and  the  like  on  idle  fac- 
tories does  not  worry  the  operator.  The  trick  is  he 
will  cut  wages  enough  to  make  up  all  such  expendi- 
tures. This  country  has  developed  a  form  of  cap- 
italist who  regards  the  working  man  as  receiving 
too  much  money.  Regardless  of  how  little  he  may 
receive,  it  is  still  too  much — in  the  eyes  of  the  cap- 
italist. For  the  sake  of  his  family,  he  dare  not 
complain.  There  seems  to  be  something  lacking  in 
our  system.  Could  it  be  the  slavery  of  seventy-five 
years  ago?  Could  it  be  that  the  capitalist  would 
like  to  see  the  working  man  in  debt  to  him  after  a 
hard  day's  work?  Would  it  suit  him?  Would  he 
be  satisfied? 

Elsewhere  in  this  article  I  mentioned  a  job,  if 
operated  by  union  labor,  would  have  been  cheaper 
in  the  long  run.  This  all  depends  on  what  value  is 
placed  upon  a  human  being.  Soft-coal  miners  have 
known  this  story  for  years: 

A  pit  boss  and  two  fire  bosses  were  on  an  errand 
in  the  mine.  They  came  upon  a  wreck.  Three  cars 
loaded,  standing  at  the  bottom  of  a  dip.  Mule  under 
the  cars.  No  driver  in  sight.  One  boss  said:  "Ho 
look  at  the  wreck!" 

Another  boss  said:    "Ho  where  is  the  driver?" 

The  pit  boss  said:  "Never  mind  the  driver!  Get 
that  mule  out  from  under  those  cars.  That  mule 
cost  ? 20 0.00.  We  can  get  a  driver  every  day  for 
nothing." 

Is  there  something  wrong  with  our  system?  I 
will  leave  it  to  you,  dear  reader,  be  you  rich  or  poor, 
far  or  near,  or  are  you  so  busy  reaching  for  the  dol- 
lar you  can  not  see  the  struggle  all  around  you? 

C.  E.  SKINNER. 
 0  

Labor's  Appeal  to  Congress 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
this  measure  or  who  have  in  other  words,  refused 
to  grant  any  direct  relief  from  the  United  States 
Government  to  the  thousands  of  men,  women  and 
children  who  are  sadly  in  need  of  assistance  due  to 
the  unemployment  condition  that  prevails  all 
throughout  the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 

It  seems  strange  that  these  Senators  who  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  masses  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  the  classes,  would  hesitate  to  extend  federal  re- 
lief to  the  thousands  of  hungry  men,  women  and 
children  who  are  placed  in  their  present  predica- 
ment of  unemployment  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  but  to  the  contrary,  through  the  rotten  policy 
of  centralization  of  commerce,  industry,  transporta- 
tion and  finance  that  has  been  permitted  by  our  gov- 
ernment to  be  practised  until  it  has  reached  a  stage 
where  at  the  present  time  the  great  bulk  of  the 
wealth  of  our  country  is  so  centralized  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  people  that  it  pennits  them  to  juggle  the 


economic  and  social  system  of  our  country,  as 
they  see  fit.  This  has  all  been  permitted  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  these  Senators  who  have  refused  to  ex- 
tend relief  from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  those  who 
are  in  dire  distress  at  the  present  time,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  have  not  hesitated  to  vote  billions 
of  dollars  in  order  to  aid  and  relieve  the  banks,  rail- 
roads and  insurance  companies  and  other  big  busi- 
ness. 

It  also  seems  strange  that  in  the  past,  there  have 
always  been  millions  of  dollars  available  from  the 
federal  treasury  to  take  care  of  sick  hogs,  thai 
might  be  suffering  from  hog  cholera,  as  well  as  to 
counteract  the  hoof  and  mouth  disease  among  cat- 
tle. There  have  also  been  millions  of  dollars  avail- 
able for  the  corn  borer  and  the  boll  weevil  but  noth- 
ing for  the  hungry,  under-clothed  and  under-nour- 
ished children  who  are  suffering  today  as  a  result 
of  the  condition  of  unemployment  which  has  been 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  actions  of  the  conniving 
International  bankers  who  have  so  manipulated  the 
resources  of  our  country  that  they  have  placed  us 
in  our  present  condition  of  unemployment.  If  we 
can  vote  millions  of  dollars  for  the  prevention  of 
diseases  among  hogs  and  cattle  and  for  the  elim- 
ination of  pests  upon  grain,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  real  logical  reason  why  we  could  not  take 
the  same  action  in  order  to  prevent  sickness  and 
undernourishment  among  the  children  of  our  coun- 
try, who  are  to  become  the  future  citizens  of  the 
country  and  upon  whose  shoulders  shall  rest  the 
responsibility  for  the  future  of  our  country. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  United  States  Sena- 
tors who  have  voted  against  giving  direct  relief  to 
the  citizens  and  their  children  who  are  in  such  dire 
straits  through  the  unemployment  situation: 
REPUBLICANS  —  Austin,    Barbour,  Bing- 
ham, Capper,  Carey,  Couzens,  Dale,  Dickinson, 
Fess,  Goldsborough,  Hale,  Hastings,  Hatfield, 
Hebert,  Kean,  Keys,  McNary,  Oddie,  Patterson, 
Reed,  Robinson  of  Indiana,  Smoot,  Townsend, 
Vanderberg,  Walcott,  Watson  and  White — 27. 

DEMOCRATS  —  Bailey,  Bankhead,  Black, 
Broussard,  Byrns,  Connally,  Coolidge,  George, 
Glass,  Gore,  Harrison,  Hawes,  Hull,  Kendrick, 
King,  Morrison,  Pittman,  Robinson  of  Arkan- 
sas, Stephens,  Tydings,  and  Walsh  of  Massa- 
chusetts— 21. 

The  above  senators  should  be  notified  in  no  un- 
certain terms  by  their  constituents  in  their  respec- 
tive states  as  to  their  attitude  in  voting  BILLIONS 
of  dollars  to  the  banks,  railroads  and  other  priv- 
ileged corporations  and  refusing  to  vote  any  direct 
relief  to  alleviate  the  hungry  and  suffering  among 
the  unemployed  all  throughout  the  United  States. 
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Labor  Leaders  Gather  to  Support  Dempsey  Fight 


QRGANIZED  labor  in  Reno  today  is  solidly  lined  up 
behind  the  projected  Jack  Dempsey  fight  in 
Reno — the  first  battle  of  the  former  champion  of 
the  world  to  regain  his  title. 

Following  a  meeting  of  labor  leaders  with  busi- 
ness men  at  Hutton's  Hut,  31  union  presidents  were 
named  a  general  committee  to  assist  in  organizing 
the  fight.  A  sub-committee  composed  of  Ray 
Staley,  F.  Mahoney,  William  Van  Tassel,  Peggy 
Norton,  Mrs.  Pete  Peterson  and  Mrs.  Lillie  B.  Cline- 
dinst,  was  appointed  to  appear  before  the  various 
locals. 

The  pcture  at  left  shows  those  who  attended  the 
meeting.   They  are: 

First  row,  left  to  right:  William  Kelly  Klaus, 
county  commissioner;  Harry  Heidtman,  P.  Y.  Gill- 
son,  John  V.  Mueller  and  J.  C.  Durham  of  the 
Business  Men's  Fight  committee;  Mrs.  E.  E.  Rob- 
erts, E.  E.  Roberts,  mayor  of  Reno;  Jack  Dempsey, 
member  Federal  union;  F.  B.  Balzar,  governor  of 
Nevada;  William  Woodburn,  Business  Men's  Fight 
committee;  James  McKay,  promoter  of  Dempsey 
fight;  H.  H.  Kennedy,  vice  president,  Reno  National 
Bank ;  H.  E,  Stewart,  Business  Men's  Fight  commit- 
tee; F.  W.  McKechnie,  Nevada  State  Journal;  J.  B. 
Clinedinst,  chairman  of  meeting  and  president 
Painters'  union. 

Second  row,  left  to  right:  Charles  Prime,  treas- 
urer Teamsters;  H.  A.  Rauhut,  president  Bakers; 
James  Sheridan,  secretary  Plumbers;  W.  F.  Condon, 
delegate  Central  Trades  council;  Victoria  Hum- 
phrey, vice  president  Retail  Clerks;  P.  J.  Anderson, 
past  president  Electricians;  George  I.  James,  secre- 
tary Electricians;  B.  W.  Bowles,  president  Electri- 
cians; J.  M.  Arnold,  secretary  Plasterers;  F.  S. 
Briggs,  president  Plasterers;  Cliff  Bailey,  member 
Electricians;  R.  F.  Briggs,  president  Postoffice 
Clerks;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Steele,  member  Label  league;  M. 
W.  Pierce,  secretary  Postoffice  Clerks;  John  Sorge, 
Laundry  Workers,  William  Raggio,  Laundry  Work- 
ers; Frank  Bacigalupi,  member  of  committee  and 
president  Laundry  Workers;  J.  H.  Kelly,  president 
Federal  union. 

Third  row,  left  to  right:  W.  Albey,  business 
agent  Musicians;  Harry  Martin,  business  agent 
CuUnary  Workers;  G.  Kemper,  president.  Roofers; 
W.  McLaughlin,  secretary  Roofers;  Gene  Keefe, 
president  Plumbers ;  J.  E.  Nickel,  president  Building 
Trades  council;  C.  W.  Farrington,  business  agent 
Cai-penters;  Robert  Gussi,  secretary  Hod  Carriers; 
William  Springer,  president  Carpenters;  George 
Townshend,  president  Nevada  State  Federation  of 
Labor;  Fred  Howard,  secretary  Sign  Painters;  Fred 
Selma,  president  Sign  Painters;  V.  L.  Tinsman, 


president  Barbers;  W.  A.  Burns,  member  of  com- 
mittee and  president  Central  Trades  council. 

Fourth  row,  left  to  right:  J.  P.  Rawson,  High- 
way department;  A.  W.  Lawrence,  business  agent, 
Retail  Clerks;  W.  J.  Zaehringer,  secretary  Machin- 
ists; A.  J.  Swalley,  secretary  Carpenters;  C.  A. 
Steele,  member  Painters;  W.  0.  Bates,  president 
Lathers;  Ray  Staley,  business  agent  Painters; 
George  V.  Sager,  president  Federal  Employes; 
Frank  Mahoney,  secretary  Lathers ;  E.  R.  Sans,  past 
president  Federal  Employes;  Joe  McDonald,  Reno 
Evening  Gazette;  R.  L.  Hiatt,  president  International 
Typogi'aphical  union. 

Fifth  row,  left  to  right:  Fred  Corle,  secretary 
International  Typographical;  Carl  Horn,  president 
Musicians;  Peter  H.  Kinney,  president  Teamsters; 
Al  Ward,  past  president  Bricklayers;  Mrs.  LilHe  B. 
Clinedinst,  secretary-treasurer  State  Federation  of 
Labor ;  Miss  Myrtle  Varney,  treasurer  Retail  Clerks ; 
J.  M.  Kane,  past  president  Bricklayers;  Thomas  J. 
Welch,  secretary  of  committee  and  member  Musi- 
cians; Mrs.  Pete  Peterson,  treasurer  Label  League; 
Pete  Peterson,  secretary  Bakers;  Mrs.  Peggy  Nor- 
ton, secretary  Culinary  Workers;  J.  P.  Rose,  mem- 
ber Barbers;  Emil  Rohr,  president  Sheet  Metal 
Workers;  W.  J.  Hackett,  director  band.  Musicians; 
Floyd  Pace,  secretary  Sheet  Metal  Workers;  E.  0. 
Splatt,  financial  secretary  Carpenters;  Ray  Good, 
member  Pressmen;  W.  E.  Shepley,  secretary  Rail- 
way Clerks  and  Station  Employes ;  William  Van  Tas- 
sel, vice  president  Railway  Clerks  and  Station  Em- 
ployes. 

Secretary  Mahoney  of  our  Reno  local  union  re- 
ports that  organized  labor  has  already  raised  their 
quota,  although  several  local  unions  had  not  yet 
been  visited,  and  it  begins  to  look  as  though  the 
fight  is  an  assured  fact.  Although  hard  pressed  to 
take  care  of  unemployed  and  ill  members,  they  came 
through  and  did  their  bit  to  help  promote  pros- 
perity. 

 0  

PICKETS 

War  against  Depression  has  been  declared.  That's 
one  kind  of  war  in  which  only  the  villain  can  get 
hurt — and  here's  hoping  he  gets  it  on  the  chin. 
 0  

There  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  so  important 
to  be  a  union  man.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
it  was  so  important  to  BRING  IN  A  NEW 
MEMBER. 

 o  

It  is  just  as  easy  to  mention  our  advertisers 
tchen  buying. 
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The  Bankers  Haven't  "Told  All" 


JN  Washing-ton  there  has  been  a  pai-ade  of  big 
bankers,  telling  a  Senate  committee  a  little  about 
what  they  do  and  how  and  what  for. 

They  have  told  nothing  really  new,  but  they  have 
given  the  country  something  over  which  to  gasp 
in  giving  the  total  figures  covering  American  money 
invested  in  Europe  in  governmental  and  private 
loans. 

Reading  between  the  lines  of  testimony,  however, 
there  is  something  worth  repeating.  It  is  that 
these  gi-eat  bankers  are  in  reality  not  so  much  bank- 
ers as  they  are  brokers — middle  men. 

It  was  shown  that  European  bond  issues  are 
taken  by  these  great  houses  and  passed  along  to 
American  buyers.  In  the  mechanics  of  this  job  all 
manner  of  banks  play  a  part.  The  big  banks  move 
their  bond  issues  on  through  smaller  banks.  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  smaller  banks  MUST  take 


and  MUST  dispose  of  such  issues  as  are  passed 
along  to  them,  for  if  they  do  not  take  the  poor  with 
the  good  they  soon  cease  to  get  the  good  things. 

There  is  another  quirk  in  this  big  show.  Big  in- 
stitutions, like  Foundations,  big  corporate  organiza- 
tions, insurance  companies  and  wealthy  persons  buy 
shrewdly  from  the  banks.  They  take  the  best  of 
the  bonds.  It  is  the  trash  that  gets  passed  along 
to  the  "man  in  the  street.'  If  there  is  trash  he  is 
most  likely  its  final  buyer — the  ultimate  sucker. 

The  little  man's  chance  to  laugh — if  he  retains 
his  sense  of  humor — it  is  because  of  the  blow  that 
has  landed  on  so  many  of  those  bonds  that  used  to 
be  known  as  gilt  edged,  like  railroad  bonds.  But 
even  good  bonds  that  have  been  hit  are  better  than 
bad  bonds  that  have  been  hit,  so  it  is  again  the 
"man  in  the  street"  who  is  the  victim.  It  is  all  a 
great  game,  and,  like  most  games,  made  for  the 
dealer. 


Wage  Cutters'  Theory  Exploded 


'pO  those  misguided  representatives  of  finance  and 
industry  who  are  insisting  that  the  "only  way" 
to  restore  prosperity  is  to  still  further  deflate  the 
producers  of  this  country,  we  commend  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  radio  address  delivered  by  Wil- 
liam Hard,  Washington  correspondent  and  noted 
broadcaster : 

"During  the  last  year  the  one-sided  iteration  upon 
losses  brought  us  to  the  New  Year  in  a  condition  of 
quaking  cowardice.  You  would  suppose  that  vce  no 
longer  had  any  capital.  You  would  suppose  that  we 
were  no  longer  deriving  any  income  from  capital. 

"Let  me  read  to  you,  however,  from  some  recent 
testimony  here  in  Washington  of  Mr.  L.  H.  Sloan, 
of  the  Standard  Statistics  Company. 

"  'The  payments  to  stockholders  and  bondholders 
by  our  550  leading  coi-porations  in  1929 — at  the 
peak  of  prosperity— amounted  to  $2,368,000,000. 
Last  year  they  amounted  to  $1,886,000,000.  It  was 
a  decline  of  18  per  cent.'  Too  bad.  But  let  us  look 
farther — for  the  encouragement  of  capital. 

"Last  year,  in  comparison  with  1929,  the  aggre- 
gated income  of  our  wage-workers  and  salary-eam- 
ers,  descended  from  51  billion  to  34  billion  dollars. 
That's  a  decline  of  33  per  cent.  It's  worse — much 
worse — than  18  per  cent. 

"Capital  might  at  least  reflect  that  to  date  it's 
doing  better  than  the  employes.  This  is  no  time  for 
t  to  be  showing  superior  discouragement  and 
,'morousness. 

"And  let  me  add  one  more  figure.  If  you  should 
.--.emble  all  of  our  corporations  of  any  importance 


together,  and  count  the  dollars  that  they  paid  out 
last  year  in  dividends  and  in  interest  to  capital, 
what  would  the  figure  be?  It  would  be  $8,258,- 
000,000." 

Mr.  Hard's  figures  reveal  the  startling  fact  that 
while  the  owners  of  the  great  coi-porations  which  do 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  nation's  business  were 
pocketing  a  loss  of  $482,000,000,  the  wage  earners 
were  being  deflated  to  the  tune  of  $17,000,000,000, 
or  34  times  as  much. 

And  yet  we  are  in  worse  condition  today  than  we 
were  when  the  wage-cutting  campaign  was  started! 
Surely  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  submit  further 
evidence  to  prove  that  our  financial  and  industrial 
rulers  have  made  a  tragic  blunder! 

Instead  of  restoring  nonnal  conditions  by  "de- 
flating" labor,  they  are  steadily  forcing  the  Ameri- 
can people  along  the  road  which  leads  to  national 
banki-uptcy — and  chaos. 

Is  it  possible  they  are  so  bereft  of  reason  that 
they  will  refuse  to  acknowledge  their  error  and  be- 
gin moving  in  the  other  direction? 

Labor  reiterates  what  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment has  stated  on  so  many  occasions:  Prosperity 
cannot  come  to  this  country  until  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  has  been  restored.  It  will  not 
be  restored  until  wage  increases  take  the  place  of 
wage  cuts  and  a  shorter  work-week  and  work-day 
give  our  people  the  leisure  needed  to  consume  the 
products  of  American  industry,  skill  and  inventive 
genius. — "Labor." 
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VOTELESS  STOCKHOLDERS 


^HE  determination  of  those  who  own  and  control 
electric  light  and  power  industry  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  close  industrial  dictatorship  is  well 
illustrated  by  their  manipulation  of  customer- 
ownership  of  stock  so  as  to  get  the  use  of  the  cus- 
tomers' money  without  granting  even  a  semblance 
of  company  control. 

The  general  set  up  of  this  scheme  is  to  sell  cus- 
tomers stock  without  voting  power.  According  to 
the  Electrical  World,  the  electric  light  and  power 
companies  have  sold  over  25,000,000  shares  of  this 
voteless  stock  to  customers  of  electric  light  and 
power  since  1920.  The  consumers  paid  over  two 
billion  dollars  for  the  stock,  which  is  approximately 
20  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  industry's  plant 
and  equipment. 

The  groups  of  stockholders  who  control  corpora- 
tions determine  policies.  Control  is  vested  in  those 
who  own  the  stock  carrying  the  right  to  vote. 

Consumers  of  electric  light  and  power  have  a  vital 
interest  in  company  policies.  They  are  interested 
in  fair  price  and  service  policies  for  the  public.  They 
are  interested  in  fair  wages  and  hours  policies  for 


the  employes.  They  are  interested  in  fair  returns 
on  their  investment. 

But  the  industrial  overlords  who  control  the  in- 
dustry do  not  want  their  plans  disturbed.  So  they 
issue  and  sell  two  kinds  of  stock.  One  kind  carries 
the  right  to  vote  in  stockholders'  meetings.  The 
overlords  gobble  up  this.  The  other  kind  is  voteless 
stock.    The  overlords  sell  this  stuff  to  consumers. 

The  Electrical  World  declares  that  despite  the 
very  important  proprietorship  interest  in  the  in- 
dustry represented  by  the  25,000,000  shares  of  cus- 
tomer-owned stock,  "in  most  cases  it  is  not  voting 
stock." 

Voteless  stock  in  our  corporations  is  in  exactly 
the  same  class  as  voteless  citizens  would  be  in  our 
scheme  of  Government. 

We  long  since  endowed  every  citizen  of  our  Re- 
public with  the  right  to  vote  in  the  affairs  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  should  extend  the  principle  to  the  increasing 
number  of  persons  who  are  stockholders  in  our 
corporations. 

Voteless  stock  should  be  abolished. 


Officers  Elected  by  Local  Unions 

International  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  newly  elected  officers." 

Following  is  a  list  of  officers  elected  by  the  Local  No.  and  City,  as  indicated,  at  their  last  reported  election: 


Local  Name 

President 

Fin.  Sec. 

Rec.  Sec. 

Bus.  Agt. 

4  Scranton,  Pa. 

W.  Gundry 

M.  F.  Malloy 

F.  Brust 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. 

G.  Gilbert 

G.  Martin 

H.  E.  Fletcher 

49  Pueblo,  Colo. 

H.  A.  Swaderen 

T.  A.  Dunlap 

F.  P.  Duniap 

57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

J.  J.  Higgins 

A.  Miller 

J.  D.  Chamberlain 

62  New  Orleans,  La. 

C.  Duffy 

A.  G.  Siegel 

L.  P.  Putfark 

84  Superior,  W^is. 

C.  C.  Jubenville 

E.  Lund 

97  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

J.  Everton 

A.  Dearlove 

A.  Hart 

C.  Stanley 

104  Seattle,  Wash. 

W.  A.  Cobb 

R.  A.  Burke 

R.  T.  Mitchell 

R.  A.  Burke 

105  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

J.  DeBree 

A.  H.  Spaman 

F.  Self 

106  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

C.  Harding 

H.  Swartz 

F.  Norgard 

115  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

W.  H.  Parsons 

H.  C.  Schutzman 

122  Salinas,  Calif. 

C.  T.  Emery 

C.  H.  Cody 

C.  H.  Cody 

132  Topeka,  Kan. 

J.  Lester 

J.  Florence 

161  Lincoln,  Neb. 

P.  Snyder 

C.  H.  Judah 

202  Champaign,  111. 

0.  M.  Pickett 

W.  F.  Betz 

E.  L.  Walkington 

211  Springfield,  0. 

C.  R.  Nicholas 

T.  L.  Russell 

E.  R.  Dunbar 

224  Houston,  Tex. 

R.  E.  Kroll 

C.  E.  Morgan 

H.  H.  Fairbanks 

W.  Schumacher 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

J.  Brennan 

D.  F.  Endicott 

J.  Brennan 

281  Boise.  Idaho 

C.  Caldwell 

M.  C.  Garrett 

286  Stamford,  Conn. 

E.  Gwinnell 

J.  Roberts 

H. Johnson 

H.  Johnson 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

C.  J.  Goodau 

M.  M.  Milligan 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. 

J.  B.  Rumfelt 

G.  Anderson 

G.  Anderson 

353  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

M.  C.  Cox 

J.  L.  Welch 

J.  L.  Welch 

357  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

J.  S.  Jones 

W.  R.  Boyd 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

J.  Sanders 

H.  Warren 

E.  Ross 

J.  Hesler 

401  Allentown,  Pa. 

C. Jackson 

H.  Frey 

R.  Ritz 

411  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

J.  A.  Pendry 

G.  E.  Espinosa 

4  29  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

J.  Lerew 

E.  C.  Schlosser 

D.  McKerrocker 

E.  Potteiger 

439  Windsor,  Ont.,  Can. 

R.  Schofield 

W.  L.  Hall 

E.  Tuck 

455  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

J.  H.  Lowry 

G.  E.  Harbold 

J.  L.  Rountree 

J.  B.  Eisenbrandt 

460  Ventura,  Calif. 

P.  Nesser 

B.  W.  Johnson 
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CONVENTION  ASSESSMENT  REFUNDS 

In  accordance  with  the  referendum  vote,  results  of  which  were  published  in  the  November,  1931,  issue  of  The 
Lather,  refunds  of  convention  assessments  have  been  made  to  the  brothers  whose  names  are  listed  on  these  pages, 
through  the  local  unions  indicated. 


LOCAI.  UNION  No. 


A.    Martin    5409  $ 

S.   Limes  5423  

W.    Limes  5425  

W.  Stephens  5427  

A.  Wilson  0722  

R.  Walton  9090  

A.  Martin  114G4  

E.  Shrock  12535  

E.  Wurm  12763  

M.  Kuehl  12990  

E.  Davies  1G443  

T.  Jones  1(>445  

O.  Hoffman  17103  

E.  Stephens  17207  

H.  Werner  1S794  


Ed-s 


19510   3.00 


J.  L.  Linscott  19070  

David    Parker  19722  

W.  W.  Hutchinson  23107. 

Geo.  Stuart  25800  

E.  M.  Carroll  28959. 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.00 
1.00 

Miller  29337   3.00 

Limes  29428   3.00 

M.  C.  Hilty  29781   3.00 

J.  E.  Miller  33945   3.00 

A.  Haas  22534 
H.  Coe  36062. 


3.00 
1.50 


Total  Refund  to  No.  1.. $79.50 


LOCAI,  UNION  No.  4— Additional 

S.  B.  Diehl  33828  $  1.50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  5— Additional 

C.  G.  Beaubien  18364  $  3.00 


L,OCAI>  UNION  No.  8 


O.  E.  Simpson  2364  $  3.00 

F.  W.  McCormlck  7501   3.00 

J.  N.  Melton  9521   3.00 

C.  P.  Schultz  9826   3.00 

M.  Shears  9973   3.00 

C.  Marietta  10481   3.00 

J.  Hoffmaster  14032   3.00 

L.  H.  Mullen  14373   3.00 

P.  Holtz  14571   3.00 

R.  E.  Mullen  14897   3.00 

T.  Ecklund  15997   3.00 


W.  H.  Gearhart  23381   3.00 

H.  J.  Osbornn  23794   3.00 

C.  J.  Adams  25426    3.00 

G.  B.  Simpson  29491   3.00 

E.  C.  Cosner  34475   3.00 

W.  B.  Young  2365   1.50 

E.  A.  Perry  7564   1.50 

C.  L.  Simpson  2356   1.50 

H.  W.  Schmidt  28924   1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  8...?54.00 


LOCAL 

R.  W.  Allen  5165  $  3. 

C.  B.  Alvey  178  

M.  M.  Baden  5168  

H.  B.  Bell  27356  

A.  L.  Brady  31453  

E.  L.  Brown  28656  

R.  F.  Brown  27657  

A.  J.  Cale  31272  

A.  Cole  16625  

W.  H.  Carpenter  167   3. 

L.  M.  Cox  2562  

F.  P.  Crovo  3343  

J.  F.  Crummitt  27196.. 

C.  T.  Dean  289l>6  

F.  T.  Dean  19591   3. 

L.  S.  Dean  4604    3. 

T.  F.  Doherty  18410   3. 

M.  K.  Donahue  27958    3. 

E.  R.   Downs   16809   3. 

B.  T.  Eastburn  25189   3. 

F.  C.  Eastman  32461   3. 

W.  R.  Elliott  28332    3. 

B.  H.  Embree  7972   3. 

Z.  L.  Ferguson  9730    3. 

J.  L.  Florine  24735   3. 

H.  C.  Franklin  14681   3. 

J.  C.  Franklin  13983    3. 

J.  W.  Franklin  6710   3. 

W.  C.  Franklin  8018   3. 

W.  G.  Fry  16397   3, 

H.  T.  Gadwa  32395   3. 

r.  R.  Galding  27949   3 

F.  E.  Garner  27656   3. 

N.  Garner  27655    3. 

F.  S.  Harbnrt  25690    3 

C.  S.  Henderson  12795    3 

H.   R.   Hibbs  2323   3 

T.  A.  Hill  160   3 

C.  W.  Hogan  7555  

J.  R.  Hood  2548  

W.  B.  Howard  18815.... 

H.  V.  Hurley  3374  

J.  A.  Jensen  17627  

J.  L.  Johnson  26136.... 

J.  E.  Jones  19019  

W.  A.  Jones  3195  

C.  H.  Kane  8623    3, 

C.  W.  King  4832   3 

J.  R.  King  14429   3 

T.  T.  King  .570  

J.  J.  Klima  13354  

P.  O.  Lange  10464    3. 

H.  E.  Lee  21456   3. 

O.   F.   Long  20591   3 


UNION  No.  9 

K)  J.  T.  Lowen  9082 
W.  P.  Lyle  32067. 
C.  E.  Mack  23342. 


...  3.00 

. . .  3.00 

. . .  3.00 

J.  A.  Mann  5161   3.00 


J.  M.  Mann  33903. 
W.  B.  Mason  1366.. 
H.  H.  Mateer  23849. 
J.  R.  Mateer  30414. 
R.  Mills  30579. 


1.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

Monroe  23418   3.00 

A.  D.  Mulloy  5181   3.00 

R.  I.   Mulloy  31087   3.00 

H.  E.  Murray  9389    3.00 

F.  S.  Oswald  29569    3.0O 

P.  A,  Pajack  21064   3.00 

E.  T.  Popple  20175   3.00 

I.  L.  Rhodes  14258   3.00 

C.  G.  Rooney  16502   .3.00 

W.  H.  Ryon  2.3987   3.00 

C.  A.  Scott  33984   3.00 

C.  P.  Scott  6429    3.00 

W.  B.  Selby  30771   3.00 

W.  A.  Selby  11920   3.00 

J.  A.  Smith  24841   3.00 

T.   F.   Sofsky  28057   3.00 

E.  Stebbing  8867  

W.  E.  Stearns  12890.... 

W.  J.  Stewart  6511  

A.  J.  Stoll  20419  

F.  A.   Sullivan  5167  

A.  C.  Taylor  4543  

G.  P.  AVagner  19881  

J.  C.  Walker  20715  

O.  E.  Walker  17481  

T.  C.   Wallace  17198  

M.  W.  Walsh  18645  

H.  F.  Wisecarver  21920. 

F.  E.  Wear  6343  

W.   E.  Zenz  32948  

R.  Hasshaw  17070  

W.  D.  Woodward  26.36.. 

G.  H.  Long  17698  

Chas.  McKim  17508. 
Wm. 

H.  J 
C.  H 


1.50 
3.00 
3.00 

i.m 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.0O 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.0O 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


Wallace   7380   3.00 

Schmidt  17996. 


Weber  3.S401   3.00 


Gibson  25470. 
A.  R.  Cash  20167... 
J.  W.  White  17135. . 
O.  F.  Lindsay  18235 
G.  McDonald  14610. 


Total  Refund  to  No.  9.. $304.50 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  12 

Hansen  2183  $  3.00      G.  F.  Walters  2191   .3.00 

I>    M.-lflahl  2185   .-..OO      C.  J.  Christenson  2193   .3.00 

■  '  "  H'!  -.'187   ;i.oo     W.  C.  Campbell  2196   3.00 


A.  J.  Meldahl  3111  

H.  Olson  3112  

M.  Hanson  3787  

B.  Hays  11260  

W.  L.  Mathewson  14391. 
F.   Trepanier  15829  

C.  T.  Peterson  17203  


P.  Makowski  18921. 
C.  B.  McKay  205a5. 
R.  C.  Johnson  3006S 
H.  Hansen  30069... 


.  3.00 
.  3.00 
.  3.00 
.  3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  12.  .$51.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  19 


L.  F. 
E.  J. 
J.  C. 


Buell  1832  $  3.00 

Johnson  1833   3.00 

Winn  2298   3.00 

.  O'Neill  5700   3.00 

Hodgens  7385   3.00 

O'Neill  19315   3.00 

Johnston  25966   3.00 

Johnston  28414   3.00 


[.  C.  Anderson  30507    3.00 

I.  L.  Fairbairn  32208   3.00 

.  E.  Fairbairn  32,523   3.00 

'.  E.  Sorensen  33290   3.00 

.   Fairbairn  34172   1.50 

.  F.  Berry  1829   1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  19.  .$39.00 


..50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  80 

A.  Carter  8419  $  1.50      H.  P.  Hess  1586  

P.  E.  Houston  15438   1.30   

A.  Conawav  23237   1.50         Total  Refund  to  No.  20.  .$9.00 

D.  L.  Desilets  34906   3.00 


H.  W.  Kellv  1027.... 

L.  B.  Zeltner  1028  

J.  S.  Pemberton  1037 

J.  N.  Daniells  2.5207. 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  21 

 $  3.00      W.  G.  Green  35496. 


1.00 
1.00 
3.00 


{efund  to  No.  21.. $15.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  25 

J.  Lafleur  294  $  3.00 

M.  F.  Kelly  2920   1.50 

L.  A.  Moquin  8451   3.00 

W.    Mireault   8682   3.00 

S.   Dubuc   13178   3.00 

L 


1.00 


H.  Stone  13446  

N.  Gagner  15782    3.00 

L.  Nickolar  18962   3.00 

H.  Gladu  22607   1.50 

M.  Dubuc  23507    3.00 


G. 

0.  Cabana  23600 

3.00 

A. 

L.  Talbot  24933  

3.0O 

A. 

F.  Dubuc  24935  

,  ,  .  3.00 

A. 

Auclair  29341  

.  ,  .  3.00 

W 

H.  Dion  33395  

,  .  .  3.00 

A. 

Auclair  33597  

3.00 

R. 

J.  LaValley  34237... 

. . .  3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  25.. $48.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  26 

F.  Brooks  3209  $  3.00 

L.   R.   Hodgen   10736   3.00 

O.  Jones   14093    3.00 

W.  E.  Ballard  1.58,36   .3.00 

O.  R.  Ballard  19727   3.00 

C.  J.  Nelson  19735    3.00 

T.   N.  Mitchell  20194    3.00 

H.  R    Howell  21089   1.50 

J.   F.   Johnson  21435   1.50 

W.   B.  Finch  22001   1.50 


w. 

S. 

Spradlin  22409    ,  . 

1.50 

J. 

c. 

Adams  23069  

. .  3.00 

w. 

J. 

R. 

L. 

Houser  23425  

,  3.00 

E. 

J. 

Peshek  34692  

3.00 

B. 

R. 

Nelson  34759  .  . 

3.00 

J. 

J. 

...  1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  26.  .$42.00 


LOCAL  UNION 

Bshe  796  $  3.00  R. 

F.   Miller   2670    3.00  H. 

T.  Higbee  2672    3.00  R. 

Waltermever  2674   3.00  H. 

W.  Sloan  2675    3.00  L. 

C.  Outhwaite  2676   3.00  J. 

C.  Raber  2688    3.00  W 

C.  Mackev  2814   3.00 

S.  Hodges  2982   3.00 

W.  Howlett  3275   3.00 

C.  Arthur  4936    3.00 

VanVliet  6715   3.00 

Wade  7735   3.00 

D.  Raver  8842   3.00 

E.  Summer  8897    3.00 

VanVliet   11146   3.00 

V.  Sheldon  11380   3.00 

H.  Williams  13190   3.00 

L.    Foster   13306    3.00 

Harris   1,3337   3.00 

L.  Coker  140,31   3.00 

E.  Conniff  14492   3.00 

Loback   15448   1.50 

A.    Fyle   15596   3.00 

L.  Bright  15930   3.00 

White  102,34    3.00 

N.  Ritter  16241   3.00 

A.  Peterson   16863   3.00 

C.  Seaman  16865    3.00 

P.    Smith   19015   3.00 

Williams   19075    3.00 

H.  Williams  19080    3.00 

Lydic   19417   3.00 

V.  Cusey  19520   3.00 

R.    Lilla  23494    3.00 

L.  Parsons  24558    3.00 

H.  Hill  24624   3.00 

A.  Caskev  24623   3.00 

Wiser  24912    8.00 

D.  Hill  28449    3.00 

Graham  28725   3.00 


No.  27 

W.  Seaman  28944    3.00 

M.  McVay  30071   3.00 

Johnston  30276    3.00 

C.  Little  32118   3.00 

H.   Fuller  32342    3.00 

Shaw  32865    3.00 

.  L.  Jones  32950   3.00 


J.   A.   Higbee  33405. 
J    -  - 

O.  E.  Graham  34228. 

W.  M.  Hay  den  34370   3.00 

J.  "  ~ 
C. 


1.00 

Tafom  33800   3.00 

3.00 


L50 
1.50 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 


J.  Gildea  35971. 

C.  Hayes  30097  

Bove  24032  

C.   Brown  4789  

H.  Case  29880  

E.    DeVarss  24157. 

E.  Batherton  18459   1.50 

P.  Finn  24163   1.50 

W.  Haynes  35550   L50 

J.  Hickey  16023   L50 

E.   Lane  24029   1.50 

H.   Larkin   8634   1.50 

E.   Lewis  18408   1.50 

T.   McAbee  4898   1.50 

S.  Moore  25095   1.50 

W.  Nightingale  25046...  3.00 

H.  Pearson  35561   1.50 

O.  Pennington  8514   1.50 

H.  W.  Provost  29029   1.50 

E.  J.   Quick  4869   1.50 

Q.  R.  Shannon  9849   1.50 

H.  H.  Smith  24155   1.50 

H.  R.  Stern  34930   1.50 

G.  J.  R.  Strader  18614....  1.50 

S.  C.  Thompson  10498   1.50 


C.  Tomer  35562. 


1.50 


Vetz  35565   1.50 

H.  Williams  32460   1.50 

C.  Woods  29,343   1.50 

27665   1.50 
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O.    Nowrome   21084   l.HO 

B.  W.  Filkey  30454   1.50 

K.   C.   Strotip  349S2   1.50 

H.  G.  Stroup  17D29   1.50 


J.  J.  Neefe  9748   1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  27.. $208.50 


M.  Haley  1557  

1.50 

J. 

ri 

T.   Warner  2S20  

. .  L.iO 

jr. 

C. 

I.  Lescallert  3n!i7  

..  L.^O 

.T.   Rowland  8(i1rt  

..  1.50 

c. 

W.   Butts  lf)2fii)  

. .  I..1O 

L. 

a" 

J.  MrCIiirc  IC.-nO  

. .  1.50 

V.' 

B. 

R.  .Tohnson  17740  

. .  1.50 

LOCAL  DNION 

E. 

P    Beilmaier  7483  

. .$  3.00 

E. 

R. 

A.  Bleb  31301  

. .  3.00 

P. 

R. 

C.   Bliemeister  23908. . 

3.00 

E. 

W. 

Booker  24008  

. .  3.00 

E. 

w. 

R.  Booker  24564  

.  .  3.00 

n'. 

A. 

.T    Boik  a'-ZA  

.  .    3  00 

AV. 

A. 

J.  Brehm  33007  

3  00 

P. 

G. 

H.    Erehm  28740  

.  .  3.00 

P. 

G. 

Brehm  1840  

.  .  :f.00 

G. 

T. 

B.  Brown  052  

3.00 

C. 

B. 

G    Biirlev  940   

.  :^.oo 

T 

E. 

G.   Burley  180.30  

. .  3.00 

M. 

S. 

A.    Burlev  23005  

. .  3.00 

G. 

W. 

H.  Burldy  157G1  

H. 

c. 

Cantwell  21109  

'.  3.00 

G. 

H. 

D.  Clark  3(451  

.  .  3.00 

J. 

F. 

W.  Cnuprhlin  242G8... 

. .  3.00 

0. 

W. 

Cut  hill  2S226  

. .  3.00 

M. 

J. 

A,   Dodd  17024  

. .  3.00 

E. 

Elwood  28812  

. .  3.00 

8: 

L. 

E.  Ktnmert  24007  

. .  3.00 

0. 

P.  Fenzel  2.3838  

. .  3.00 

M. 

R. 

.T.  Penzel  9470  

. .  3.00 

G. 

H. 

Pinsterwa'd  3088  

. .  3.00 

E. 

A. 

J.  Goetz  5555  

. .  3,00 

.T. 

A. 

P.   Graber  31242  

, .  3.1") 

L. 

S. 

G.    Hoppel  20131  

.  .  3.00 

D. 

G. 

E.  Hnrle  940  

. .  3.00 

T. 

M. 

N.  Hnr'ev  15477  

3.00 

T. 

A. 

Lepper  flO  

. .  3.00 

T. 

F. 

Mackio  1.>484  

.  .  3.00 

P. 

G. 

H.   Maidel  34003  

.  .  3.00 

S. 

C. 

P.  Manns  15807  

. .  3.00 

H. 

C.  Marx  958  

. .  3.00 

C.  A.  Routt  a371  

L.  McConiiehev  15285.. 
H.  H.  Garrison  18331.. 

A.    D.   Toor  23520  

H.  R.  Kerwin  279G9.... 
C.  L.  Eury  ."51454  


LOCAL  UNION  No.  28 

A.  Lang  30634  

E.  Costello  32071... 
M.  Gotshall  33492.. 
S.  McQuown  29029. 

Total  Refund  to  No.  2 


No.  32 

P.  McCaffrey  3ft23 

B.  Monroe  0260  

J.  O'Connor  03  

L.  Q-Connor  .337.52 
R.  O'Connor  2512. 
,  E.  O'Connor  24084 
O.  OToale  11100.. 
W.  Palmer  20708. . 
T.   Palmer  10201.. 

Roberts  1S722  

S.   Roberts  33730.  . 
R.  Snlvn  ■J4nor,.  , 
E.  Si-hiifi  r  I'ns:;:. 
p.  Sohnrfcr  l-.sit.  . 

.T    Seitx  347s.-,  

P.   Se^tz  18430  

W.  Shnfor  1S71S.. 
E.  Shafer  ,34387... 
E.    Smith  83G0.... 

Stabl  .32012  

A.  Toale  23294  

K.  Tussing  34737. 

A.  Tlrich  24298... 
.T.  Tllrich  24299.... 

Voprel  1070  

■Weiss  23.30  

R.  'U'eston  039  

P.  AViUiams  18721 
Dwver  ,3024  

B.  Ilall  .3.545  

L.  Possehl  00.56  

W.  Zolma  32,509... 

Total  Refund  to  No.  .32. 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  34 

$  3.00     T.   R.  Johnston  31722. 

L.  C.  Brendel  33728.. 
W.  G.  Davis  33786... 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


Total  Refund  to  No. 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  44 

L.  Bettnpr  484  $  3.00     W.    Jameson  C3'2S8  

W.  E.  Klrkpatrick  2906....    3,00     P.  J.  Ramey  32852  

.T.   Keroher   107'.'9   3.00 

A.  Jameson   23209   3.00         Total  Refund  to  No  44. 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  48 

W.  T.  Davidson  2076  $3.00     V    W.   Schlater  32920... 

H.  E.  Kior  2107   3.00     G.  D.  Bullard  .35604  

D.  Manwell  2979   3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  48. 
LOCAL  UNION  No.  49 


T.  A.  Dunlap  500  $  3.00 

W.  Dunlap  7106   3.00 

R.  A.  Drum  20746   3.00 

W.  E.  Kerschner  23292   3.00 

H.  A.  Swaderen  24232   3.00 


P.  C.  Dun'ap  27120  

H.  P.  White  28194  

P.  r.  Dunlap  ,32382  

R.  C.  Groves  24231  

Total  Refund  to  No.  49. 


OCAL  UNION  No.  52 


3.00 
l.EO 
1.50 
1..50 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
300 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3  00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
30;) 
3.00 
3.00 
3.''0 
1..50 
1..50 
1.50 
1..50 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
.<.00 


P. 

Thomann  17.82  

.  .$  3.00 

R. 

W.    Pender  17756  

.  .  3.00 

E. 

W.   Laufer  1784  

.  .  3.00 

R. 

Ilollenbeek  17,813  

.  .  3.00 

L. 

A.  Laufer  1780  

.  .  3.00 

T. 

E.   Thomann  23271  

.  .  3.00 

G. 

H.  Thomann  1788  

..  3.00 

P. 

P.  Percaccianti  20444. 

.  3.00 

G. 

P.  Goi-sin  1780  

.  .  3.00 

C. 

J.  Tourville  20.345  

.  .  3.00 

F. 

W.   Gossin  8027  

.  .  3.00 

A, 

V.  Heistand  300.59  

.  .  3.00 

W 

H.    Soules  9761  

.  .  3.00 

G, 

H.  Thomann  32040.... 

c. 

B.  Reed  15007  

.  .  3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  52.  . 

.#45,00 

LOCAL  UN 

ON 

No.  m 

J. 

D.  Chamberlain  2100.  . 

1.50 

E. 

J. 

J.  Hifrcrins  12.543  

. .  1.50 

L. 

D.  Scudder  25105  

.  3.00 

E. 

A.  Shiffer  12.548  

3.00 

G. 

D.  Scudder  31795  

.  .  1..50 

A. 

Miller  13077  

,  3.00 

Total  Refiindito  No.  57.  . 

.  .$16..-0 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  62 


C.  .T.  Duffy  1451   3.00 

.T.   Hoffman   14.55   3.00 

M.   C.   Deshri    14.57   3.00 

E.   W.   Pntfark  1462   3.00 

■T.  B.   Putfark  1400   3.00 

H.  C.  DeSha  1472   3.00 

A.  G.  Siogel  4123   3.00 

W.   Dunz  .5007    3.00 

D.  C.  Collawn  5180   3.00 

A.  G.  Stone  r  6815   3.00 

H,  Puchs  10.522   3.00 


J.  W.  Walker  15137... 
C.  F.   Rihmer  15868.. 

A.   Rihner  1,5980  

J.  L.  Reinhardt  17909. 
H.  P.  Kauertz  1879,5.  . 
P.  S.  Sullivan  irOOS.  .  , 
C.  N.  Putfark  21904... 
L.    J.    Puttirk  22743.. 

E.  L.  Mateer  23262  

R.  E.  Cooper  26752... 
E.    Nungesser  32621 . . . 


.!,00 
3.00 
3.00 


F.  T.  Ladner  32795   3.00 

A.  H.  Gentry  35409    3.00 

B.  O.  Pourraux  35448    3.00 

C.  S.  Troub  35506    3.00 


J.  C.  Putfark  35607    3.00 

Due  No.  62  a/c  duplication 
•of  payment    1.50 


Total  Refund  to  No. 


.$81.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  64 


J.  Gray  1965  

P. 

S. 

Stuedkowski  29128. . 

1.50 

p. 

N.  Schaefer  1969  

  1.50 

J. 

w. 

1.50 

G. 

E.  Woods  6786  

. . . .  1.50 

Boulie 

Newcomb  32473  ,  ,  , 

1.50 

p. 

Weeks  7013  

. . . .  1.150 

G. 

n. 

Morris  33.382  

1.50 

F. 

H.  Wilbert  16102  

. . . .  1.50 

C. 

E. 

Crnndt  3.5.5.52  

1.50 

Leo   Payne  17230  

  .3.00 

s. 

A. 

Cooper  .5345  

1.50 

E. 

A.  Harszy  17600.... 

. . . .  1.50 

R. 

A. 

Cooi.er  .5344  

1.50 

H. 

0.   Cocker  22004.... 

. . . .  1.30 

J. 

M. 

Hollingsworth  18184 

1.50 

A. 

H.   LaSurs  23953  

. . . .  1.50 

W 

A. 

Portnev  16221  

1.50 

B. 

Boiseau  24510  

. ...  1.50 

G. 

H. 

Holloran  34835  

1.50 

P. 

D.  Stone  26165  

. . . .  1.50 

A. 

L. 

Raymore  20283  

1.50 

W. 

J.  Hacker  26166.... 

....  1.50 

J. 

B. 

Springer  32941  

1.30 

J. 

L.  Avritt  273,88  

.  . . .  1..50 

E. 

R. 

LaSurs  16103  

1.50 

H. 

W.  Weeks  29009.... 

.  ...  1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  &4. 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  68— Additional 

O.  C.  Tuff  12186  


C.  C.  Truitt  072  

H.  W.  Snoonhoff  9148 
W.  R.  Miles  10137... 
L.  D.  Miles  167.81.... 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  70 

.$  3.00     A.  M.   Evinger  23343. 

C.  L.  Truitt  34723.... 


3.00 
;.00 

;.oo 


LOCAL 

.  E.  Baker  1SS5  $  1, 

A.  Rabb  1011   1. 

Leach  1020   1. 

E.   Pennington   1927   3. 

r.-ivne  5178   3. 

.T.'  W.nlters   7878   1. 

E.  Marshall  8702   3. 

Larsh  8,805   1. 

E,  Rabb  91,S1   3. 

H.   Burke  9702   3. 

D.   Stebbing  11014   3. 

S.  Gephart  13352   1. 

.    Collins   13419   3. 

Schu'otheis    13818   3. 

N.   Stebhing   15109   3. 

Jones    15119   3. 

F.  Krieter  15200   3. 

H.  Frigate  1.5303   1. 

S.  Smith  16429    3. 


UNION 

50  N. 


LOCAL 

P.  Cassavant  1G67  $  1 

E.  L.  Leanna  1678   1 

A.  LaRocque  7703   1 

J.  Lamoureux  7704   1. 

A.  D.  Prenier  11500   1, 

J.   H.   Dacev   14792   1, 

P.   Willett  15028   3, 

P.  Brandt  15781   3. 

D.  J.   Lamoureux  1.5862    3 

P.  E.  Prevost  10935   1, 

L.   Rodier  17359   3, 

H.  S.  Parlee  17774   1 

W.  P.  Gagner  19.320   1 

W.   Bouthilette  20630   1 

H.  G.  Reed  21871   1, 

E.  J.  Lamereaux  21872   1, 


Total  Refund  to  No.  70.  .  ,  $18.00 
No.  75 

Sterner  18988   3.00 

R.  Koop  20081   3.00 

Sissilberger  20312    3.00 

S.  Steiner  20525    3.00 

Steinor  20,S83   3.00 

W.  DeBaufre  20939   3.00 

P.    Boyd   21404   3.00 

.   S.   Bovd  23948   3.00 

L.   Stebbing  25017    3.00 

Ecfleston  26084   3.00 

E.  Williams  27283  

R.   Williams  27,323  

J.  Sisselberger  28579... 

E.  Stout  30407  

S.   Jones  34026  

■.  P.  Fugate  34070  

B.  Milligan  .34071  

.   P.  Ashley  35492  

Total  Refund  to  No.|75,  . .  .$99.00 


ION  No.  79 

J.  L.  Fortune  26447   1, 

P.  L.  Prenier  27602   1, 

.T.  J.  Delanev  28562   1. 

H.   P.   Cronin   28679   1. 

J.  E.   Montreuil  20044   1. 

A.  C.  De  Bigare  30088   1, 

H.  DeBigare  306P>4   1, 

G.  J,   Bilske  31299   1, 

.T.   Prentice  31677   1, 

R.  L.  Gagner  31678   1. 

H.  J.   Prenier  32914   1, 

G.    H.    Hearing   33777   1. 

P.   A.   Casavant  34375   1, 

J.  Eagan  34983   1. 

P.  W.  Gurley  35400   1. 


LOCAL  UN 

 $  3.00 

  3.00 


H.  W.  Burns  2106.., 

A.  Meldahl  2184  

H.  J.  Ward  2880   3.00 

W.  A.  Hoggan  .3446   .3.00 

G.  C.  McKown  0873   3.00 

E.   H.   LangstafC   9SS0   3.00 

D.  G.  Ashworth  13.580   3.00 

P.  T.   Sperow  17630    3.00 

C.  F.  Ward  17768   3.00 

.T.    Guthrie    21203   1.50 

J.  D.  G'adden  22011   3.00 

H.  R.   Hoggan  22393   3,00 

C.  N.  Killingbeck  22406    3.00 

C,   Mobrav  2.3073   3.00 


Total  Refund  to  No.  79  $52.50 

ION  No.  81 

C.  S.  Lance  23947   3.00 

J.  J.   Beard  23417   1.50 

H.  L.  Whitney  26106   3.00 

H.  I.  Sanford'  26100    3,00 

H.  E.  Anderson  27029    3.00 

H.  O.  Shaffer  280.51   3.00 

L.   J.   LaBonte  29.519   3.00 

D.  C.   Osbern   30282   3.00 

W.  S.  Williams  30313   3.00 

D.  L.   McKown  30780   3.00 

R.   D.  Hemingway  300.32...  3.00 

O.  N.  Killingbeck  3.3125. . .  ,  3.00 

E.  E.  Ballinger  34858   3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  81  $78.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  83 


H.   C,    Laufer  4056  $  l.,50 

H.  C.  Edwards  5431   1.50 

C.   H.   Hoyle  5433   1..50 

W.  H.  Hoyle  12031   1.50 


H.  Sturtevant  16.346   1.50 

,   P.    Hawtorn   27857   1.50 

.  C.  Jones  34007   1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  83  $10.50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  84 

J,   T.    MoKeague  1.301  $  3.00      M.  E,  .Tub 

A.  J.  Strom  1.5751   .3.00      C.    C.  .Tub. 

E.   E,   Lund  15830    3.00 

Total  Refund  to|No.  84. 


T.  A.  Kelley  1161,  ..  , 
,T.   J.  McGovern  1162. 

A.  Adams  11395  

P.  C.   Carter  17068... 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  90 

 $  3.00     L.  D.  Valley  28575. . . 

  .3.00     A,  J.  Girard  28577... 

  3.00 

  3.00  Total  Refund  to  No. 


34 


THE  LATHER 


LOCAl,  UNION  No.  96 


Messier  730  

Messier  740  

Lvons.  Jr.  7143... 
F.   Lvons  7144. ..  . 

I.  Lord  10495  

K.  Lord  1314S  

W.  Gile  13514  

J.  Lvons  13543  

A.  Dufify  136S7.... 
O.  Messier  162&5. . 
F.  Messier  19909.. 


.§  3.00 
.  3.i:0 
.  3.00 
.  3.00 


I.  T.  Curran  24.')20  

G.  H.  Rilev  25421  

G.  B.  Wallace  24522... 
E.  F.  Kingston  25145. 
J.  J.  Wallace  25806... 

J.  E.  Ross  27581  

E.  T.  Dolan  33463  

R.    Rundle  34715  

J.  J.  Lyons,  Jr.  35625. 


Total  Refund  to  No. 


3.00 
3.110 
3.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  100 

E.  Armstrong  19101  $  Li 


Bacon  20625 
B.  Barlitti  17232 
H.  Bazinet  30S03 

Bedard    17525   3 

J.  Belanger  34471  

L.  Berg  34461  

Bibeau  10119  

A   Bibeau  14919  

G.  Bibeau  21966  

Bibeau  953S  

Bibeau  19097  

Biear  28197  

Billotta  31T72  

B.  Boudrea  29772  

P.   Boyle  28823  

Buckingham  9602  

Cagliostro  24752  

Cagllostro  .33277  

D.  Caroz7,a  27462  

W.  Carson  2S551  

Caruso  24539  

Capio  29113  

S.  Capio  19427  

J.   Cedar  12246  

H.  Chamberlain  7709 

R.  Christie  9247  

Clairmont  27034  

M.  Clark  29023    3 

Cocivera  23751  

J.  Conti  34536  

E.  Culhave  32362.. 
S.  Daniell  8039... 
A.  Danielle  30647 
Deitzel  9787  

DeMarco  26.^70  

J.  Diamando  33824 

Dingwall  2911  

Donovan  0372  

O.  Dusault  12084.. 
A.   Foster  10947... 

C.  Frank  34503... 
E.  French  22.324... 

Getchell   33547   .3, 

Gianetto   28158   .3, 

J.  Gineo  27169    3 

GiogiannI  28636    3, 

O.  Girard  .33783    3. 

Grasso  26826   .3. 

H.  Grey  .35357    3. 

Hamilton  .32357   .3. 

R.  Hardy  3.3449 


W.  I 
J.  J. 


no 
00 

G.   Harvey  14669   .3.00 


>L  Henderson  14807   .3.1 

Henry   28.380    3.1 

Holt  10367    3.1 

Hopwood   6384    3.i 

J.  Hurley  2244   3.( 

lonnozzo  24850   Z.i 

Johnson   28415    3.( 

Jolicoeur  21493   3.i 

Jolicoeur  21494    3.1 

Julian  24690   l.i 

Julian   .35693   l.i 

F.  Kaiser  31740    3.( 

.J.   Klug  27858    3.1 

Knapp  22325   l.i 

W.  Knapp  14803   3.1 

J.   Langan  24683    3.( 

Lannone  248.i9   .3.1 

Lazar  28195   3.1 


Albanese  24229.. 

Albanese  28670.. 

.\nthony  1716  

H.   Ayres  218.55. 

H:iiiiii.n  10.S26 

Barry  42.")6... 

D.  Batty  6.365  

A.  Bennett  1709. 
W.  B.-rin<tt  9.T02. 
R.   Berrv  2.''.689. 

E.  Be.'iwick  16401. 
J.  Binn  2.1270. 
Bonell  .^4400... 
S.  Boritempr,  28120. 
Bordeleaii.  Jr.  ^22. 
V.  Z.  Bolt  36123... 

Bradlev  27."4  

Brolo  18143  

P.  Capacrla  2.3711. 
Cardill<-!kf  o  16-306. 


LOCAL  CM 

.$  3.00 
1..50 
1.50 
1..30 
1.30 
1.50 
3.00 
.3.00 
1..10 
1.50 


1..50 
3.00 
1..VI 
3.00 
1..30 


F.  Leibrook  14801   3.IM) 

L.   J.  Lennox  16066   1.50 

G.  J.  Locotelli  26038   1..5lt 

J.   J.   Locotelli  19380    3.00 

A.  W.  Luitweiler  15935....  L50 

W.   Macadie  28445   3.00 

H.  A.  Malsch  26831   3.00 

C.  B.  Man  drey  16343    3.00 

.\.  Marrora  .32011   .3.00 

J.  Maxwell  1569S   .3.(10 

W.  E.  MacBride  29815   3.(;(i 

J.  J.  MtCoy  977S   .3.W) 

J.    T.    McCoy    23066   .3.00 

J.  J.  McGuiggan  23650   1.50 

W.  A.  A.  Minard  32202   1.50 

J.   E.   Moran  2.1.324   1..tO 

M.   Morello  34082   .3.C0 

T.   Moonev  12851   3.00 

L.  .T.  Musso  .34247    3.00 

L.  Nissila  14205   .3.00 

D.  F.  OBrien.  Sr.  1194....  .3.00 

P.  F.  Overy  25446   .3.00 

N.  L.  Pare  .32421   l.-ic 

A.   Pelletier  27068   3.00 

J.   Phillips   2540}   3.00 

W.   E.   Phifer  11742    3.00 

I.  F.  Piazza  24607    3.00 

S.   Piemonte  2S643   .3.00 

E.  Pratt   16149   1..50 

.T.  Pratt  19099  .". .  .3.00 

P.  Quadagno  268.30    3.0*1 

E.  T.  Quillen  7104   3.0O 

F.  W.  Reichel  2.3336   3.lKt 

F.  E.  Reichel  11487   .3.00 

R.  L.  Remy  24693    3.00 

C.   H.    Ross   219.59   3.011 

J.    Ruser  4717   3.00 

J.    Sarli    27249   1..50 

A.   Satolio   7192   3.00 

H.  Schnitker  6069   1..30 

J.  .Soharpp  19386   1..30 

H.   Schorpp   7426   3.00 

P.  W.  Shepard  .31.329   .3.00 

E.  Smith  23563    3.C0 

F.  Smith  .32892   .3.(M) 

H.  A.  Smith  3383   3.00 

J.  J.  Smith  7242    3.00 

.T.  W.  Smith  43.31   3.0ii 

W.   H.   Smith  29346    3.(m 

C.  L.  Spotlow  2.3590   .3.00 

M.  B.  Stockwell  12693   3.(10 

E.  E.  Stroud  2.3016   3.00 

.1.   H.  Sullivan  12629    3.00 

T.  M.  Sullivan  10S18   .3.(Ht 

G.  W.   Terrace  201.30   .3.(Ml 

P.   Terrara  .350.33   :i.(K) 

W.  A.  Therrien  24491   3.00 

S.   J.   Tinto   17233   1..30 

P.   rriciuli  23817   .3.00 

A.  P.  Vadeboncoeur  29.522..  .3.00 

P.  Vadeboncoeur  19110   1..30 

M.   Val  32072   .3.00 

.T.   Vetrano   2-3767   .3.00 

M.  .T.  Vetrano  32284   .3.00 

H.  V.  White  28649   .3.00 

G.  Willi   12274   L.'iO 

W.  Wilson  11.330   3.00 

.T.  J.  Winters  72»4   3.00 

W.  Wiseman  17234    3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  100.  .S.396.f)0 

)N  No.  102 

A.    Carollo   31.397   1.-30 

P.   Caruso  26110   1-30 

J.  B.  Casev  26276   1  30 

A.  J.  Casiere  .36195   1.-30 

S.   Cathorwood   1704   L50 

M.  B.  Cavanaugh  3012   .3.<H) 

R.  Cicco  32400   1.30 

C.   Clark  3848   l.-'O 

O.  I.  Codomo  19917   1.30 

J.  .1.  Codomo  28728   1..30 

W.  F.  Concannon  19007   1.30 

R.   L.  Cornell  32381   -3.00 

W.   F    Crellin  .32088   -3.00 

J.  P.  Culligan  9.314   l.-'O 

X.   Curto  23934   1.30 

B.  Dallev   1702   -f.OO 

G.  Dare  2101   1.30 

G.  Dare  -3.3610   1.50 

H.  Dare  9681   1..30 

O.   W.  Davis  29786   3.00 


F.  J.  DoMary  9470   1.50 

I).  D.  Diamond  33908   .3.00 

F.  P.  Dipietro  28341   1..30 

W.  C.  Dobbins  1353    3.00 

P.  Dorsev  13-54   1-50 

('.  Dovady  1706    3.00 

B.  Emory  24230   3.00 

J.  Farrell  2042   1.50 

S    R.   Faulkner  28934    3.00 

Sam  Feitel  31063    3.00 

J.  C.  Pelton  29251   1.50 

A.   P.  Ferrully  8145   L50 

F.  A.  Fetridge  4255    3.00 

J.   .J.   Gardner  3007   .3.00 

M.  F.  Gardner  3009    3.00 

T.  Gardner  7315   3.00 

H.  Geesev  14.36   3.00 

H.  German  7796   1.50 

I).  Ginsberg  1.3693   3.00 

M.  Ginsberg  20906   3.00 

J.  A.  Glvnn  .30594   1.50 

G.  G.  Gordon   2233   3.00 

F.  Grisanti  29885   1.50 

A.  D.  Grubb  2.5522    3.00 

M.  R.  Hall  17a39   3.00 

P.  H.  Harrington  33808    3.00 

F.   F.  Hayes  10059   1.50 

E.   F.  Hoffer  7721   3.00 

A.  G.  Hughes  23477   1.50 

W.  S.  Hunt  4391   3.00 

W.  Hutchinson  1877    3.00 

W.  A.  Jockers  33434    3.00 

S.  A.  Johnson  17035   1.50 

W.   T.  Jones  28938    3.00 

.1.   Jordan  36145   1.-30 

J.    Kaiser  30730   L50 

H.  J.   Keifer  10638   1..50 

W.  J.  Kennerup  34620   3.00 

C.  E.  Kenyon  35593   1.50 

E.  C.  Keifer  17283   1.50 

P.  F.  Kinney  2462   1..50 

K.   Kirchner  1731   L50 

K.    Kloppe   16919   3.00 

F.  H.   Koenig  9631   1.50 

G.  W.   Kries  10643   1.30 

L.   Lakin  20542   3.00 

D.  E.  Lambie  .32.319   1.50 

W.  C.  Lambie  3-2062    3.00 

A.  Landry   1.397   1.50 

H.  M.  Lane  .30857    3.00 

H.  A.  Lang  2.3468   1..50 

S.    Leland  28810    3.00 

C.   LoeHer  23143   -3.00 

B.  Lombardo   2.3643   1.50 

F.  T.  M.  Lombardo  17944..  1..30 

S.    Lombardo    26.336   -3-00 

C.  J.  Lusardi  .33915   3.00 

C.   Macalusi   7393   1.50 

E.  F.  Mallov  34726   L.50 

E.  F.  W.  Malone  28819   .3.00 

C.  Manee  117.36   1.50 

.T.    Martin   .3.3969   1..30 

R.  J.  Mashburn  31179   3.WI 

S.   Maso  .33160    3.00 

J.  Metro  .3.3633   3.00 

M.   Metro  27799   .3.00 

1).    Miller  32442    3.00 

P    Molinari   28123   1.50 

T.  Moran  13i30   1.50 

F.  W.  Morgan  32S78   1.-30 

R    Munnitotri   S144   3.00 

W.  .T.  Murphv  12176   3.00 

A.  Murrav  32.323   1.50 

A.    .MuscaVcllo  16305   1.50 

.r.  Muscarello  24048   1  50 

T.   A.   Mvers  3.3.30   3.00 

C.  W.   McCrann  34075   L50 

P.   H.    Xcalin  2828   1.-30 

O.  A.  Nichols  193(M   .3.00 

J.  J.  Noon  17*?   1.50 

W.  A    Noon  1732   1.50 

E.   Xoves   1.3.320   1.50 

J.  Oclis  1400;!   .3.00 

W.  H.  Packet!  4677   l-"0 

E.  Pack  wood  17036   1-30 

P.    Palmieri   17tUl   1..50 

T.  I'almeri  341,«!0   1..50 

S    Pampinella  11^541   L-30 

S.  Panandroa  irWTO   .3.00 

H.  S.  Parker  16.S04   3.00 

M.  J.  Paterno  32061   1.50 

G    D.  Penick  1.346   L50 

W.  G.  Poerner  2-3665   1.-30 

F.  Pooler  -3.3611   1.50 

F.  T.  Price  11392   3.00 

H.  J.  Ouaas  26167   1.50 

M.  J.  Queenan  -•t3612   1-30 

S    Radford  2;{S.S7   3.00 

A.  Rao  17180   1.50 

T.  A.  Ready  298.39    3.00 

J.    Reo   28063   .3.00 

A.  Sachise  25551   1.-30 

A.  Santonino  26-331   1-30 

T.  Saprano  26329   1..30 

J   .Sargarese  24490   1..30 

.r:   F.  .Schick  17.381   3.00 

H.  R.  Schroeder  17803   1..30 

J.  Schuster  .30011   1.-30 

L  L.  Shoemaker  2220   1..30 

L  E   Shultz  2437   1.30 

A    E.  Smith  1752   1.50 


S.  Smith  -3.3456   1.50 

L.  Sorrick  .30293    3.00 

Spara  24301   L50 

V.  Spara  20731   1.50 

J.  Sparks  29542   L50 

Stern    30092   1.50 

Stevens  21993   1.50 

Stevens  21995    3.00 

F.  Sutton  18521   3.00 

N.  Trask  24362   .3.00 

.  H.  Trimble  12257   -3.00 

Tremper  16723   1.50 

Tucker  2008   1.30 

Valante  17480   1..30 

Vella  182.32   1.50 

Vella   .31598   1.50 

-T.  Vohden  24408    3.00 

J.  Vohden  Sr.  10647   L50 

Wadle  1-3.323   L50 

Wadle  -31320   1.30 

E.  Walsh  12279   1.50 

W.  Wells  2061   .3.00 

L.  Wenz  l(i397   1.50 

L.  Wilkinson  33326    3.00 

F.  Williams  23334   1.50 

N.  Williamson  .34077   1.50 

H.  Wilson  23401   L50 

E.  Young  19491   .3.00 

L.  Young  .317.36   1.50 

J.  Young  3^201   1..30 

Yuengt-r  33779   3.00 

Adams  337-34   1.50 

Alchele  -32191   1.50 

K.   Aichelp  1715   1.50 

Altshule  27070   1.30 

Averso  -337.55   L30 

Baton  32190   1.50 

Battista  30263   1.50 

Berrian  .3.5591   L50 

A.  Brummell  23327   1.50 

L.  Bundschuh  35158   1.-30 

Cappass  30272   1-50 

T.  Carr  33378   1..30 

Caruso  33040   1-30 

L.  Casiere  23431   1.30 

Castglione  27253   1.50 

Catherwood  1717   1..30 

Cerone  35539   1.50 

O.  ChoUott  23432   L50 

Christione  2.3429   1.50 

Corona  2.3645   1.50 

P.  Corsi  3a393   L50 

E.  Cox  3.3891   1.50 

S   Cramer  2324   1-50 

Crelin   130.39   1.50 

Curto  298ir7   1.50 

DeGroot  23197   1.50 

S.  Deihl  15806   1-50 

J.  DeMary  23.565   1.50 

DeVincentis  35421   1.50 

Difiglio  -332->4   1-50 

J.  Donahue  24512   3-00 

-T.  Donnelly  34074   1.50 

J.  Duffy  .35479   1.-30 

J.  Egidio  32321   1-30 

Eutushick  -32739   L50 

F    Evans  17010   L50 

C    Felska  28393   1-50 

Ferone  -33758   L50 

Fridman   -31775   1.50 

D-  Friedman  13325   L50 

Carasuick  33713   1-50 

Gerber  27520   1.50 

E   Gervais  12325   1.50 

Glantz  11.342   L50 

H-  Graser  26889   l-oO 

R.  Greene  193-31   1-50 

-T.  Gustave  -^3513   1-50 

B  Hammond  9369   150 

R  Harman  15860   1-50 

Hines  .33467   1-50 

Hockberger  26128   1.50 

Huhn  9886   1-50 

A.  Johnson  34454   1.50 

R.  Johnson  22937   1-50 

Jones  1726   1-30 

J.   Kemp  34173   1.=>0 

I    Kimmel  2.3033   1-50 

R.  Lindquist  27763   1.50 

Lomachinsky   19135   1.50 

Madafferi   8212   1-50 

Madaloni  7395   1-50 

J.  Malanga  33634   1-jO 

T    Maniscaleo  34852   l-oO 

Marion  3763   1-30 

Mathels  -3-3970   l-oO 

Mathews  26036   3.00 

G    Mavlander  327.34   1.-30 

W.  Mu'nsell  3.36.32   1.50 

J   McCabe  34492   1-50 

.1.  McDonald  29749   L50 

W.  Nisson  7912   1.30 

C.  Nolan  1064«   1-30 

Xatile  3.3.324   1.-30 

Percerdi   129.32   150 

H.  Peters  .32918   1-30 

Pfaff  232,30   1-30 

Pisanuk  -3.32.37   1-30 

Poston   14748   1-50 

C.   Poston  24.300   1.30 

F.  Rcilly  .33022   1 
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J.  Rhodes  2.j39y   1. 

T    Riley  23574   1, 

Romau  29994   1. 

Robinson  19495   1. 

.Rosa  25649   1. 

Rossa  31310   1, 

Roth  1747   1. 

Rubens  32198   1, 

J.  La  Rue  10335   1 

H.  Saunders  1G330   1, 

Saschuk  33202   1 

M.  Schaaf  129C2   1 

G.  Schaaf  2977<>   1 

B.   Singer  14604   1 

Stern  35097   1. 

P.  Streiter  15453   1, 

Szmimmath  17383   1 

Tatus  33f)59   1 

J.  Theirs  34200   1 

J.  Treiubley  27697   1 

D.  Tressler  157S5   1 

P.  Trimborn  34:598   1 

Regaro  33760   1 

R.  Lgaro  25045   I, 


R.  I  ngaro  19918. 

Inger  11265  

UiigJaub  29524.... 

Valentine  29730.. 

Vaugh  10892  

Vella  16376  

Wadle  32520  

Ward  23GG2  

Watts  1757  

H.  Welch  4716... 
H.  Whit.'  3:!715... 


1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1..-0 
1.50 
1..50 


J.  \V 


Wiiifr   

R.  Winters  1G432. 
D.  Winters  26126.. 
Workman   2580S. . . 

Wye  he  1528  

Yanchook  33714 .  . . . 
W  AndfTiiinn  1^2^ 
W.'  Loiinsliiirv  2r,( 
K.  Shoeniak.  r  iL'.-.il 
Deceased  I   


Total  Refund  to  No.  102.5571.50 


LOC.VL  UNION  No.  103 


J.  R.  Patton  38S5  ?  3.00 

P.  C.  Bergonzi  7542    3.00 

W.  E.  Sheridan  8574    3.00 

L.  R.  Patton  11730   3.00 

G.  F.  Michael  158G5   3.00 

N.  B.  McHenrv  16109   3.00 

R.  R.  Natzley  29553    3.00 


P.  J.  Goliwas  3040<i   3.00 

C.  G.  Bice  31059    3.00 

B.  W.  Franzman  31163   3.00 

J.  R    Patton  33920   3.00 

W.  S.  Faber  34051   3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  103.?36.(Mt 


LOCAL,  UNION  No.  Ill 


C.  utter  2778   3.00 

G.  A.  Buergin  7823   3.00 

F.   E.   Buergiu   10385    3.00 

J.  B.  White  17184   3.00 

J.  K.  Thome  24929    3.0O 

W.  Muelleuberg  25369    3.00 

O.  A.  Knee  27121   3.00 

G    M.  Morrell  27271   3.00 

J.  A.  Backlund  29083   3.00 

R.  E.  Brumiester  31270    3.00 


W.  L.  Vaiighau  32070    3.(10 

T.    Morrell   2620    3.00 

M.   Cashin  2374   3.00 

E    G.  Morholf  29239    3.00 

R.  S.  Yeager  35302    3.0O 

R.  W.  McBride  14251.......  3.00 

F.  A.  Vaughan  16742    3.00 

A.  D.  Crouse  10854    3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  111. $54.00 


LOCWL,  UNION  No.  114 

N.  Christianson  2415  $  l.-iO     T.  F.  Gustafson 


Osborne  2420. 


Total  Refund  to  No.  114.$  7.50 


LOCAL,  UNION  No.  115 


F.  A.  Cautield  2452  $  3.00 

F.  R.  Thompson  2624    3.00 

E.  E.  Higbv  -2925   3.00 

W.  A.  Williams  16143   3.1.0 

B.  L.  Hashbrook  24688    3.00 

W.  H.  Parsons  25473    3.00 

H.  C.  Schutzuian  ioaSS   3.00 


LOCAL,  UNIO 

 $3.00 

  3.00 

  3.00 

  3.00 

  .3.00 

  3.00 


Jones  094  

Uevereaux  G883 

Dunn  7943  

.  Barter  9375.. 
,  Thorne  10337. 

Liscomb  12800 
Griffin  13635.. 
Willis  17109... 

French  14285    3.00 

Gilbert  19610   3.00 

Emery  21996  

Carroll  23699... 

Anderson  24936 

Codey  26212... 
Wallace  27260.. 


3.00 


1.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


D.    Brodv   25618    3.00 

M.  J.   Brunskill  26992   3.00 

F    Fox  33102   3.00 

T.  A.  Parsons  34094    3.00 

M.  E.  Hansen  292S0   3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  115.$3<).0O 

N  No.  122 

C.  D.  Harrington  27316   3.00 

W.  E.  Wvman  27376. 
L.  J.  Serven  278S6... 

B.  Emery  30106... 
11.  Eisemann  30107.. 
.1.  W.  Emerv  30.510.  . . 
.M.  E.  Emery  30.591... 

W.        Dodd  31342   3.0O 

R.   French  31399    3.00 

K.  W.  Emerv  31746   3.00 

.\.  M.  Leslie  31747   3.00 

K.  R.  Bengo  33533   3.00 

X.  L.  Barter  35495    3.00 

L.  L.  Perry  6419   3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  122. $85.50 


3.1H> 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


LOC.\L  UNION  No.  123 


A.   H.  Hunt  4723.... 

E.  F.  English  5678... 
A.   E.   Packard  7345. 

R.    Boutiett  7706  

J    Anderson  11674... 

F.  I.  Appleton  12862 


.$  3.00 
.  3.00 
.  3.00 
.  3.0O 
.  3.0O 
.  3.00 


W.  G.  Bolinder  25611. 
N.  F.  Reagan  25949... 
.T.  J.  Reagan  26013... 
.T    Carr  28723  


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


L'otal  Refund  to  No.  123.$.30.tM) 


J.  Messier  306  $  3.00 

F.  J.  Blodgett  2870    3.00 

P.   Duphiney  3059    3.00 

M.  J.  White  3088   3.00 

H    S.  Falconer  8319   .3.00 

P.  ,T.  Vian  11705    3.00 

.T.  H.  Poupore  1424G   3.00 

E.  Deniars  14339   3.(H) 

F.  ,T.  Blodgett  20728   li.lH) 

L.   .1    Blodgett   20729   S.tK) 


LOC.4L  UNION  No.  125 

C.  Cabana  21124  

D.  Budd  25570  

W.  Duphiney  24830.. 
J.  Duphiney  29915. . 
L.  Mogren  30607.... 
A.   Matikinus  31920. 

A.  Bessette  31921  

E.  Budd  255(59  


.T. 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


l'otal  Refund  to  No.  12-">.$."2.; 


,OCAL  UNION   No.  126— Additional 

II.    W.    Little  -I 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  132 


It.  C.  .lohnstoii  1030.  . 

B.  F.  Edie  3076  

.r.  Z.  Florence  3080.  . . 

B.  C.  Longoker  3412. 
E.    Lynn  8477  

C.  E.   Tatom  9978.... 


.$  3.00 
.  3.00 
.  3.00 
.  3.00 
.  3.00 
.  3.00 


A.  B.  Edie  10299  

A.  B.  Elliott  12S14  

E.  A.    Woeffing  1S436. 

F.  L.  McMillan  19414.. 
V.  M.   McAfee  19830... 


00      .1.   K.  Longakcr  32108   3.00 

00   . 

Total  Refund  to  No.  132. $39.00 

AL  UNION  No.  134 


H. 

NiclK.N.'i!  11"::- 

.  .$  3.00 

.T. 

Cra 

nrlall  22072  

..  3.00 

C. 

W. 

Redi.i-  u   1:  l-J 

3.00 

W 

L. 

Hall  2i;i!J7  

. .  3.00 

B. 
E. 

R. 

Wari.-i    i-v,      .  , 
Fenu  li;:;-ii  

. .  3.00 
.  1..50 

C. 

W. 
K. 

Uillis  32712  

.  .  1.50 

R. 

d 

Bach  hv.ib'j  

.  .  3.00 

W 

J. 

Nicholson  3130  

..  1.50 

C. 

E. 

Briggs  18725  

.  .  3.00 

W 

R. 

Llovd  3127  

.  .  1..50 

W 

L 

Coleman  19441... 

. .  3.00 

R 

W 

Lee  35461  

.  .  1..50 

R. 

L. 

Abernathy  20236 

3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  134.. $36.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  135 

 $  3.00      P.  E.  Erzinger  3417 


Total  Refund  to  No.  135..$  9.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  136 


W.  A.  Porter  1032  $  1.50 

R.  W.  Eley  7348   1.50 

().  V.  Johnson  8605   3.00 

A.  A.   Scott  8882    3.00 

C.  A.  Wilson  8975   3.00 

M.  H.   Plotts  9940    3.00 

G.  G.  Keplinger  16532   3.00 

.T.  A.   Porter  193.58   3.(10 

B.  Sprecher  20569   1.50 

C.  C.   Classen  20.570   1.50 


L.  A.  Porter  21867    3.00 

R.   J.   Pierce  29378   1.50 

G    Rankin  29673   1.50 

E.  G.   Bales  .33735   1.50 

L.  E.  Hofner  1.5459    3.00 

AV.    Rinev    191SS   3.00 

E.  R.   Lane   29124   3.00 

F.  L    VanRiper  34907    3.00 

R.  P.  Lane  8073   3.00 

Total  Refund  Due  No.  136. $46.50 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  138 

V.    .McCumber   4278  $  1.50      F.  M.  Bovd  22680   1.50 

B.   L.    Smith  7368   1.50      H.   Pontiiis  23350   1.50 

P.   S    Wilson    18849    3.00   

Total  Refund  to  No.  138.$  9.00 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  139 

A.  Crepeau  29.521   1.50 

Fournier  .32885   1.50 

1).  Gagnon  33787    3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  139. $13.50 


A. 

Lizotte  3326  

. .  .$  1.50 

L 

H. 

,  ,  1.50 

L 

A 

Bernier  19177  

. .  1.50 

A 

N. 

Chevelier  26122  

1.50 

R. 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  142 


Arsenault  30755  $  1.50 


\ucoin  2( 
C.  Burke  2670!)... 
Bedford  28698.... 

Brennan  28390  

W.  Casey  3.508. . . 

Cormier  32344  

Devoe  32447  

E.  Duvall  279(M.. 

F.  Fahey  25014.  .  . 
F    Eldridge  3G91. 


F,  L.  Shoop  27132. 
<f.  K.  Shoop  27133. 
H.  E.  Shoop  271.34. 


1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 


H.   F.   Eldridge  24874   3.00 

W.  T.  Fahev  2.58S2   L50 

W.  A.  Greeley  3506   1..50 

L.   J.    LaForce  28S25   1.50 

J.    Mannion   117.53   1.50 

P.   McAloon   25013   1.50 

P.  T.  McDonald  32955   1.50 

M.  F.  Mooney  26708   3.00 

M.  P.   Young  32448   1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  142. $37.50 


W.  L.  Young  4235... 
C.  P.  Young  4236. . . 
B.  E.  Sheeley  23070. 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  148 

 $1.50      G.  M.   Snyder  27221   1.50 

  1.50      G.  J.  Snyder  27222   1.50 

  1.50   

Total  Refund  to  No.  148.$  7.50 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  164 

 $  3.00 

  3.00 

  3.00 


Total  Refund  to  No.  154. $13.50 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  158 

T.  P.  Keatley  4310  $  3.00      H.   L.  Dean   19203    3.00 

D.  L.  McGrath  10384   .3.00      C.  E.  Wilraot  24276    3.00 

J.  J.  Longhurst  11789    3.00   

Frank  Sheffert  19202   1..50        Total  Refund  to  No.  158. $16.50 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  161 

.$  1.50      L.   C.  Brown  14490   1.50 

.    3.00      C.  L.  Brown  29334   1.50 

.    1..50  ■ 

.    1.50         Total  Refund  to  No.  161. $10.50 


E.  Walker  4424.. 

S.  Snvder  2.5218. 

L.  Snvder  .30767. 

n.  Judah  3.3829. 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  165 


7450. 


().  Satterli 

.A.   l.ango  S429  

A.  H   .\bel  8431  

(".  J.  Reiser  84.39... 
H.  T.  Lauge  13979. 
H.   Miller  17343  


J.   Severs  22003  

W.  A.  Burns  28993... 
J.  A.  Milzarek  29240. 
L.  C.  O'Brien  29436.. 


3.00 


Total  Refund  to  No.  165. $28.50 


Barber  1680  $  1..50 

.McAvoy  4773   1.50 

Crosier  4943   1.50 

Jones  13878   1.50 

Olst.-d  28666   1.50 


OCAL  UNION  No.  176 

H.  B    Williams  '28668   1.50 

C.  E.   Allen  28816   1.50 

J.  Casino  28884   1.50 


Total  Refund 


No. 


76.$12.(Mi 


LOC\L  UNION  No.  185 


W.  A.  Courtnev  2205  -$  1.50 

O.  H.  Blase  .5001   1.50 

\    n.  Henderon  7527   1.50 

K.   R.  King  7G16   1.50 

K.    Swift   ."^932   1.50 

S.  S.  AVright  8967   1..50 

W   P.  Henderson  16009   1.50 


R.  E.  Woods  19G93   3.00 

C.  R.  Wellborn  25769   1.50 

H.   R.   Troy  26092   1.50 

L.  J.  Gray  26314   1.50 

.r.   Hunt  276.30    3.00 

L.  G.  Bisdorf  27665   3.00 

J.  H.  Prothere  .31095   1.50 
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B.  R.  Prothero  31220   3.00 

V.  C.  Seaman  32114   1.50 

J   S.  Carr  32133   1.50 

L.  G.  Reynolds  32049   3.00 

J.  C.  ITothero  33039   1.50 

F.  E.  Pnithero  33(M0   3.00 

O.  H.  Blase  33692   1.50 


C.  L.  Wasmer  33914... 

B.  Storey  34234  

T.  E.  .Johnston  .34913. 
L.   Houston  34945  

C.  V.  Troy  351C8  

G.  W.  Prothero  35S91.. 


1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 


Total  Refund  to  No.  185.$51.(;0 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  202 


B.  L.  Walkington  5G37  ?  3.00 

W    E.  Jonps  9S21   3.00 

F.  W.  Wiseheart  10251   3.00 

C    C.   RohiTts  10012   3.00 

W.    F.    Bctz   16015   3.00 

O   M.  Pickett  18158   3.00 


A.  B.  Bhifk  2.3828   3.00 

B.  E.  Grocn  21.508   3.00 

F.   Deck  24.".09   3.0  1 

O.  E.  Rob.Tts  32131   3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  202. $30.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  205 


A.  R.  Robarger  5946  $  1.50 

F.  Tull  0798   1.50 

J.    Zeigler   1.5588   1.50 

R    Goltz   23978   1.50 

O."  G.  Tweter  26833   1.50 


M.    Maudv   29209   1.50 

H.   Langner  34684   1.50 

E.  Roberge  35419   1.50 

C.  A.  Ramer  35504   1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  205. $13.50 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  207 

F.  C.  Maeev  6533  $  1.50      .T.   Raftery   14302   1.50 

A.  A    Stewart  7515   1.50      H.   J.   McDermott  30445   1.50 

S    A.  White  7517   1..50      F.  D.  Beaumont  10344   3.00 

A.  B.  Finley  14301   1.50   

Total  Refund  to  No.  207. $12.00 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  211 

C.  R.  Nicholas  4985  $3.00     H.  H.  Tingley  26879   3.00 

T.  L.  Russell  6050   3.00     J.  M.  Campbell  29771   3.00 

P.  P.   Nicholas  8389    3.00      J.  B.  York  32302   3.00 

R.  E    Dunbar  13927    3.00      E.  R.  Dunbar  35509   3.00 

G.  A.  Johnston  14701   3.00  

A.  Nicholson  15167                  3.00  Total  Refund  to  No.  211. $30.00 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  213 

L.  D.  Weakley  6792  $  1.50     E.  L.  Zartraan  30391   1.50 


J.  G.  Garrison  7500   1.50 

J.  W.  Kennedy  9154   1.50 

G.  P.  Gombert  24675   1.50 


J.  F.  McLarnan  30929. 


Total  Refund  to  No.  213.$10..-0 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  222— -Additional 

B.  N.  Sims  22640  $  1.50 


LOCAL 

W.  Schumacher  1879  $  1. 

A.  Thorpe  2669   1. 

W.    Pore   3401   1. 

S.  B.  Cope  6322   1. 

I.  F.  Chapin  7167   1. 

C.  W.  Scoregga  8615   1. 

A.  M.  Bancroft  10264   1. 

A.   Hausinger   10887   1. 

F.  J.  LaFon  11242   1. 

C.  E.  Morgan  13396   1. 

A.  M.   Hill  13577   1. 

L.  B   Wilson  16004   1. 

J.  M.  Bilyeu  17117   1. 

C.  S.  Wenzel  17736   1. 

M.  Kelly  18135   1. 

W,  O.  Rourke  19183   1. 


UNION  No.  224 

50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
.50 
,5^) 
50 
50 
50 
50 
,50 
50 
50 
50 


W.  C.  Whitehead  31820.  ...$  1.50 

C.  R.   Alnett  33693   3.00 

D.  McGraw   32815   1.50 

F.  M.   Brocker  20057   l.iiO 

J.  T.  Strader  19980   1..50 

J.  B.  Fishero  4842   1.50 


H. 

H    Fairbanks  20532  

1..-0 

R. 

E.  Kroil  21388  

l..jO 

L. 

1..-10 

W. 

G.  Allen  27453  

1.50 

C 

1.50 

C. 

.1.   Davis  28754  

1.50 

J. 

B.  Cope  .30580  

1.,tO 

R. 

S.  Senechel  31901  

1..50 

C. 

W.  Lantz  31902  

3.00 

F. 

M.  Prove  33247  

l..=i0 

L. 

E.  Tyllick  33861  

'  1.50 

W 

E.  Poehls  33938  

1.50 

R. 

0.  Schonewetter  35376.. 

3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  224 

$46.. oO 

>.  228— Additional 

B. 

1.50 

G. 

McKinzie  33451  

1.50 

E. 

G.  Thomas  7585  

1.50 

J. 

Lose  15551  

1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  228. $16.50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  230 


C    A.  Worrill  .327.... 

W.  L.  Aker  7615  

C.  H.  Brooks  8370.  .  .  . 

G.  H.  Roberts  9795.  . 
.T.  V.  Roberts  9830... 
J.  W.  Wier  13972  

H.  M.  Courtney  1.5272. 
P.    Brooks  24571  


i.OO  J.  W.  Hull  26891   .'i.OO 

3.00  B.  E.  Reading  30403   3.00 

3.00  D.  Hinds  3.3469   3.00 

3.00  D.  W.  Clark  34257   3.00 

3.00  C.   Rader  24024    3.00 

?.(K)  G.  A.  Moore  29431   3.00 

3.00   

3.00  Total  Refund  to  No.  230. $42.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  234 


F.  B.  Youngblood  16624. 

.T.   A.   Hill  17905  

P.   B.   Bright  20002  

W.  M.  Hughes  20601.... 

R.   Byrd  20763  

.T.   Byrd  20779  

S.  E.  Flovd  20898  

E.  T.  Anthony  22915  

F.  V.  Hill  24834  

J.    Bailey  25311  


3.00  S.   B.  Coleman  25973   3.00 

3.00  J.  H.   Nix  2.5976    3.00 

.3.00  E.  y.  Hill  28234   3.00 

1.50  W.  P.  Smart  20072   3.00 

3.00  J.  W.   Woods  30170   3.00 

3.00  I..   E.  Tanner  31141   3.00 

3.00  J.  J.  Williams  33322   3.00 

3.00  F.    Williams    .34608    3.00 

3.00  .T.   H.   Bruce  34693    3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  234. $55.50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  259 


W.  Corbett   1903  $  1.50 

J.  A.   Aloott  1967   1,50 

.T.  C.   Alexander  7387   1.50 

A.  Sohaffner  11223   1.50 

,T.  Zlmmer   13488   1.50 

L.  Jone^   19977   1.50 

C.  H.  Palmer  25720   L.TO 


W.  H.  Emrlck  20840.... 
W.  P.  Lonergan  33411.. 

W.    Crider  34980  

O.  Bridges  14202  

C.  Gllmore  2841  


l.,50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


Total  Refund  to  No,  259. $18.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  263 


H.  B. 
R.  L. 
J.  1. 

s.  n. 

H.  C. 
C.  H. 
C.  E. 
L.  C. 
W.  C. 
T  J. 
.T.  C. 
H.  C. 


McGinnis  2749  $ 

Mayers  3477  

Lozier  7085  

Warren  9707  

Clark  10574  

Williams  11435  

Skinner  114.37  

Gordon  11438  

Welch  1.3177  

Ilofrmaii  20987  

Wolfe  2.3007  

Eiler  23932  


3.00     J.  Gordon  20735    3.00 

3.00      R.    J.    Linagen    267.30   1.50 

3.00      H.  W.  McClung  26737   3.00 

3.00      A.  L.  Snitger  28402   3.00 

1.50      R.    L.   .loues  28815   3.00 

3.00      J.  D.  Kolesar  29252   3.00 

3.00     M.  C.  Good  30207   3.00 

3.00      R.  W.  Coene  30818    3.00 

3.00     A.  M    Berish  31890    3.00 

3.00      R.  E.  Oppelt  34865   3.00 

3.00   

3.00  Total  Refund  to  No.  203. $03.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  268 


00 


H.  G.  Fox  4597  $ 

A.  M.  Fowler  CS80   3.00 

W.  T.  Watson  0971   3.00 

J.  O.  Dahl  10,315   3.110 

W.   Keating  13,587   3.00 

E.  J.  Willsey  24023   3.00 

E.  H.  Burk  20373    3.00 


1.00 


R.  M.  Tonner  27056... 

W.  L.  Lossins  .33486   3.00 

C.   R.   Dav  34473   3.00 

J.  D.  Sherman  35739   1.50 

H.  E.  Ormsbv   11490   3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  268. $34.50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  275 

F.  W.  Jacobs  3529  $  l.oO     B.  C.  Huehn  23761   3.00 

J.   Williams  12877   1.50     V   D.  Kennedy  26150   1.50 

S.'  T.  Clear  20151   3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  275. $13.50 


E.  Obin  650  

J.  Turner  3548... 

D.  Weaver  3732   3, 

Dorgan  3735   3. 

F.  Kiners  3!181   3. 

F.  Murray  6422   3. 

R.  Pope  6803    3. 

F.  Gore  0894   3. 

D.  Tiernan  6961   3. 

E.  Taylor  6965   3. 

E.  Al'en  7983   3. 

L.   Allen  7984   3. 

L.  Griffith  9180   3, 

A.  Morrison  9335   3. 

E.  Gordon  9614   3. 

A.  Campbell  10886   3. 

H.  Hopewell  12285   3. 

E.  Evelizer  14248   3. 

A.  Brogan  14087   3. 

Humphrey  109,38   3. 

B.  Sinclair  17118   .3. 

M.  Chamberlain  17538..  3. 

A.  Welch  20800   3. 

E.   Burson  22018   3. 

Perry  24077    3. 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  278 

 % 


Raftery  24200  

LeTourneau  24719   1.1 


C.  F.  Dodd  24.832. 

C.  C.  Burr  24931  

H.  S.  Gretton  25070.. 
W.    F.    Corey   27295.  . 

C.  W.  Maxon  27300.. 

C.  F.  Fox  27032  

T.  J.  Rafterv  28115.. 

P.  A.  Peterson  28408. 
A. 
P. 
R. 


1.00 
1.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


P.   White  29156    3.( 


Warren  30533. 
B.  Malakowskv  31411. 

R.  B.  Rivers  32331  

H.  G.  Bourquin  32877  

L    Mavbell  33450  

H.  E.  Chamberlain  33719. 

C.  E.   Smith  34719  

W.  C.  Maxon  34985  

F.  H.   Smith  35528  


1.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


C.  G.  Rosenstock  3.5542    3.00 


Total  Refund  to  No.  278. $142.50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  281 

H.    Hoover   15020  $  3.00      F.   S.  Garrett  31401   3.00 

L.  A.  Hoover  20297   3.00     S.   Hoover  35558   (dec.)   3.00 

C    H.   Caldwell   21037   3.00   • 

M.  C.  Garrett  31400   3.00         Total  Refund  to  No.  281. $18.00 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  282 


M.  S.  Graves  8755  $  3.00 

P.  W.  Sherbondy  10402....  3.00 

,r.  A.   Vann  13202   1.50 

G.   H.   Sherbondy  13330....  3.00 


T.   C.    Wies    16456   3.00 

I.  Thomas  21025    3.00 

H.  M.  Shoemaker  35481   3.00 


Total  Refund  to  No. 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  286 


J.   Brazier  2707  

M.  F.  Donahue  2910  

E.  H.  Prendergast  2916. 

A.  S.  Benoit  3321  

C.  J.   Collins  5182  

A.  J.   Benoit  7244  


Roberts  9784. 
P.  Griffin  11913.... 
H.  Sherer  14829.... 

P.  Nichol  17947  

E.  Sweeney  16031.. 
P.  Sullivan  1R095... 

L.  Cal)ana  21123  

P.   Salnracin  21240.. 

Worcliick  22.S;J!)  

TcrwilliiKMii  L'.-!746. 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


E    L.  Gwinnell  24470.. 

A.  Boldrigkin  24804.  . . 
L.  M.  Tatroe  26422... 

B.  A.  Mendonca  28578. 
R.  J.  Kennedy  28790.. 
H.  F.  Sweeney  28857. . . 

G.  Valentini  28858  

P.  Bonis  31203  

H.  G.  Johnson  31891... 
R.  A.  Bologno  32122... 

E.  Cormier  33793  

A.  J.  Roberts  33879... 
J.  A.  Mendonca  34229. 
K.  Tatroe  34550  


1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


Total  Refund  to  No.  286. $88.50 


c. 

B. 

Mcintosh  14265  

..$  .3.00 

w 

H 

Yalmering  18063. . 

. .  3.00 

A. 

A. 

Graham  20114  

3.00 

E. 

V. 

H. 

W 

Williams  2.5862  . 

. .  3.00 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  292 

G.  Adkins  26407    3.00 

C.  R.  Swigger  29734   3.00 

R.  T.  Daiitic  30488    3.00 


Total  Refund  to  No.  292. $24.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  295 


M.    Schaell   2056  $  1.50  H 

J.   Brasington  4.586   1..50  R. 

H.   Salzman  9571   3.00  R. 

J.  B.  Linse  14515   1..50  M. 

J.  H.   Salzman  10504   1.50  C. 

J.  T.   Sawtelle  17735   1.50  W 

W.  M.  Volk  19854   1.50 

G.  A.  Rouse  23921   1.50 


J    Salchli  27767   1.50 

G.  Daub  28138   1.50 

R.  Brown  28368   1.50 

C.  Nielson  33709   1.50 

Watson    26672   1.50 

Phillips  .34206   1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  295. $22.50 
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LOCAL  UNION  No.  301 


M.  HenneRsy  1971  $  3.00 

Danhoff  7272   1.50 

C.  Cottell  7520    3.00 

O.  Dietzel  7888   1.50 

E    Mosgrove  9759   1.50 

H.  Simpson  10274   1.50 

J.  Dose  11185   1.50 

.  H.  Cherico  12115   1.50 

F.  Simpson  10929   1.50 

C.  Winter  17711   1.50 

W.  Powers  19757    3.00 

D.  Fraley  20508   1.50 

Top(-  21101   1.50 

A.  Mallow  224(i7   1.50 

J.  Garcia  25272   1.50 

B.  Cox  29311   1.50 

M.  Jones  29767   3.00 


I 

P.  L.  Jureczki  31337 

S  W.   Chichester  31043....  1.50 

O.  A.  Winters  32023   1.50 

C.  A.  Bendele  32098   1.50 

W.  R.  Hughes  32099   1.50 

A.  A.  Lambert  33324   1.50 

F.  E    Mallow  33437   1.50 

E.  T".  Mainz  34501   3.00 

T.  C.  Jones  35096   3.00 

M.  E.  Robin  35097   1.50 

W.  C.  Jones  35422    3.0O 

A.  L.  Salisbury,  Jr.  35592..  1.50 

J.    Chuoke    30637    3.00 

C.  Smith  33370   3.00 

M.   Smith  3354   1.50 


Total  Refund  to  No.  301. $63.00 
LOCAL.  UNION  No.  302 


itchell  2043  $  3.0O 


W. 
W. 

G.  W.  Cupp  20C2   3.00 

W.  "  ~ 
L. 


F.  Rumble  7326. 

Howe  11128  

L.  Lawrence  16094. 


3.00 
3.00 
!.00 


T.  H.  Heaney  22571  

W.  A.  Gellinger  23089... 
L.  L.  Hashberger  27181. 

F.  A.  Cardwell  28213  

E.  M.  Rumble  32644  


Total  Refund  to  No.  302. $33.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  315— Additional 

J.  A   Bibeau  33541  $1.50 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  328 

N.  Monniger  15541  $  1.50     H.  E.  Wolcott  32733   3.00 

Darling  22631   3.00      F.  W.  Cressy  24492   3.00 


C.  Moore  29878. 


Total  Refund  to  No.  328. $13.50 


B.  Harrington  IC 

W.  Bice  16195   1.50 

D.  Harner  16240   1.50 

A.  Anderson  19387   1.50 

T.  Beatley  19743   1.50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  344 

$1.50     F.  L.  Brown  19744.. 

J.  B.  Rumfeet  23821. 
L.  J.  Beasley  23969.. 
G.  D.  Harner  31345.. 


1.50 
1.50 
3.00 
1.50 


Total  Refund  to  No.  344. $15.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  350 


K.  Kennard  16468  $  1.50 

,   D.    Tilton  16759   1.50 

R.  Lockhart  25472   1.50 


C.  J.  Adkins  25681  

F.  A.  Kline  Jr.  20132. 


Total  Refund  to  No.  350.$  7.50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  357 


A.  Johnson  13084  $  3.00  J  M. 

A.   Welch  17512    3.00  J  C. 

F.  Frazier  18579    3.00  B.  F. 

S.  Jones  22673   3.00  O.  L 

I.   Lockart  23772   3.00  A.  F 

L.  Hayes  25366   S.OO 

R.  Boyd  31198   3.00 


Johnson  33724   3.00 

Louderback  34122   3.00 

Snyder  11312   1.50 

Conners  5329   1.50 

Whisler  32066   1.5<) 


A.  Hall  383  $ 

B.  Thomas  17832  

B.  Johnson  25964  

S.  Reighard  27364  

L.  Giesey  28034  


Total  Refund  to  No.  357.$31.5:i 
LOCAL  UNION  No.  368 

L.   Evans  28590   3.U0 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


T.  I.  Evans  28696  

A.  B.  Johnson  29761. 
H.  B.  Reahm  33101.  . 


Total  Refund  to  No.  358.$27.C0 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  359 


H.  L.  Barber  2954  $  1.50 

E.  C.  Kagan  3141   1.50 

C.  M.  Troie  10879   1.50 

R.  E.  Barber  12035   1.50 

E.  J.  Beaulieu  15772   1.50 

W.  J.  Banville  18771   1.50 

J.  F.  Trojan  29250   1.50 

John  Maclnnes  31315   1.50 


R.  P.  Quinn  31887   1.50 

Geo.  Whitaker  33345   1.50 

L.   P.  Turbitt  35467   1.50 

F.  S.  Singer  22940   1.50 

A.  Sanky  32092   1.50 

L.  1\  Lafond  20181   1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  359. $21.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  360 

Samuel   Miller    17678  $  1.50      E.  D    Fenn  35171 

Andrew  Miller  31207   1.50 

W.  J.  Austin  34612   1.50 


Total  Refund  to  No.  360.$  6.00 
LOCAL  UNION  No.  380 

?r  §■  gin?'»»'n  8553  $  3.00     R.  Comstock  30564    3.00 

S^-       J^eria.eer  12341   3.00     G.  E.  Wikoff  30565   3.00 

H.  S.  Brisbine  17918    3.00   

A.  W.  Peebles  30562   3.00        Total  Refund  to  No.  380. $18.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  388 

W.  Fitzgerald  2483  $  1.50     o.  F.  Broaz  35963  

"""""    3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No. 
LOCAL  UNION  No.  394 


H.  W.  Seal  27801. 


.  1.50 
.$  6.00 


J.  H.  Smith  2640  $  3.00 

W.  S.  Smith  3378   3.00 

B.  L.  Doguire  13554    3.00 

Robt.   Barry   23589    3.00 

J.  W.  Smith  24201   3.00 


C.   W.  Williams  24790    3.00 

C.  L.  Williams  34798   3.00 

S.  G.  Smith  36061   1.50 

A.  J.  Goodman  36087   1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  394. $24.00 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  396 

G.  W.  Clark  2824  $  1.50      J.  A.  Miller  20125   I..I0 

G.  W.  Abbey  3956   1.50      P.  D.  Gerald  32879   L.^O 

J.  W.  Foster  13861   1.50   - 

\V.  D.  Foster  14221   1.50        Total  Refund  to  No.  395.$  9.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  401 


J.  Lehmler  359  $  1.50 


Duggan  1547. 
H.  J.   Sassauman  10169... 

C.  H.  Wolf  14649  

C.  R.  Jackson  153T2  

H.  W.   Shankweiler  20300. 

M.  P.  Zellers  20307  

W.  J.  Cumberland  20317.. 
G.  G.  Stuber  20318   1.50 


1.00 
;.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 


W.  H.  Ritz  26267   3.00 

H.    Frey   202(W   3.00 

R.   R.  Ritz  27715   3.00 

C.  M    Kueliuer  32889    3.00 

J.  B."  Ortelli  35540   3.00 

R.  Duggan  33807    3.00 

F.   Zellers   20306    3.00 

W.  H.  Beissel  20305   1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  401. $43.50 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  406 

E.  Sharp  1070  $  3.00     M.  W.  Carr  32132   3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  406. $10.50 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  407 

C.  Smith  11528  $  3.00     R.  I.  Lemalre  27093   3.00 

C.  B.  Bowling  18937   3.00   

A.  D.  Herdeg  14739    3.00        Total  Refund  to  No.  407. $12.00 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  414 

W.  C.  Young  474  $  3.00     L.  R.  DeLeon  30581   1.50 

P.  W.  Shepherd  11744    3.00      E.  L.  Lowry  33701   3.00 

E.  H.  Johnson  29843    3.00   

H.   N.  Langell  20845    3.00        Total  Refund  to  No.  414. $16.50 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  419 

W.  A.  Mateer  13001  $  3.00     E    E.  Revis  34601   3.00 

H.   T.  Perkins   30413    3.00   

W.  C.  Cherry  195   3.00        Total  Refund  to  No.  419. $12.00 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  423 


C.  Desjardins  16124  $  1.50 


P.  Lefelvre  21258. 
L.    Desjardins  21490... 

E.  F.  Parsons  2.3843  

M.   LeBreton  27058  

J.  E.  Desjardins  31409. 
J.  H.  Derham  34368  


!.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


J.  A.  Clairmont  34609    3.00 

L.  Murphy  34724   3.00 

B.  Sabourin  35493   1.50 

O.    Allen    35499    3.00 

B.  W    Desjardins  35502    3.00 

W.  Gillespie  4093   1.50 


Total  Refund  to  No.  423. $34.50 
LOCAL  UNION  No.  429 


A.  J.  Crawford  13486  $  3.00 

L.  B.   Leedy  13580   3.00 

E.  H.  Potteiger  21543    3.00 

Frank    Dapp   21560   3.00 

H.  H.  Harmond  22826   3.00 

C.  B.  Baldwin  24754    3.00 

G.  W.  Evans  24839   3.00 


R.  J.  Carroll  25525    3.00 

J.  H.  Liddick  26104    3.00 

E.   L.  Albright  26316    3.00 

O.  C.  Prey  20162   3.00 

J.  W.  .Moore  35601   3.00 

B.  C.  Schlosser  7691   3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  429. $39.00 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  434 

G.  Smith  3884  $  3.00      A.  R.  Wigley  18064    8.00 

D.  S.  Gridley  10078   1.50     C.  Mack  36089   1.50 

K.  W.  Dunbar  14036    3.00   

Total  Refund  to  No.  434. $12.00 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  439 


T.  W.  Wright  7805  $  3.00 

W.  L.  Hall  14167   3.00 

E.  A.  Tuck  14174   3.00 

J.  J.  McCann  19143   3.00 

A.  Wood  19554    3.00 


P.  G.  Frith  28370    3.00 

R.    Schofield    28890    3.00 

J.  P.  Lynch  35617    3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  430. $24.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  449 

W.  H.  Page  2250  $  3.00     Chas.   Reynolds  23248    3.00 

A.   Anderson   3454   3.00     E.  J.  Starrett  26424   3.00 

P.  B.  McLean  12179   3.00   

F.  W.  Wall  17544    3.00        Total  Refund  to  No.  449. $18.00 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  455 


P.  Wisecarver  6608  $3.00 

T.  W.  Wadsworth  7511   3.00 

C.  E.  Harrington  10074    3.00 

I'.  R.  Wisecarver  23156   3.00 

J.  B.  Eisenbrandt  26561   3.00 

H.  J.  Smith  27498   3.00 

W.  P.  Rountree  30170   3.00 

J.  I.  Rountree  30172   3.00 


1".   Nesser  7210  

G.  Chenoweth  S322. . . 

A.  B.  Chenoweth  18549 

B.  W.  Johnson  20706. 


J.  H.  Lowery  30516   3.00 

B.  C.  Bowne  30002    3.00 

G.  E.  Harbold  32031   3.00 

S.  J.  Davis  32694   3.00 

C.  M.  Haefner  33006    3.00 

A.  E.  Drawdy  33221   3.00 

E.  E.  Drawdy  34760   3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  455. $45.00 
LOCAL  UNION  No.  460 

 $  3.00     L.  R.  Johnson  29106    3.00 

  3.00      I.  P.  I'hillips  32736    3.00 


Total  Refund  to  No.  460. $18.00 


L.  B.  Smith  25520... 
K  P.  Bryant  28418. 
II.  R.  Reed  30343.... 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  474 

 $  3.00      O.  L.  Penland  32790. 


Total  Refund  to  No.  474. $12.00 


J.  H.  Fay  731  

A.    Boudreau   13909   1.50 

J.  F.  Riley  14320   1.50 

H.  Conklin  26517   1.50 

J.  L.  Conklin  26698   1.50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  479 

$  3.00     P.  Pral 


M.  V.  WagenhoJfer  30245...  1.50 

G.  A.  Boudreau  34201   1.50 

M.  Prall  35067   1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  470. $15.00 
LOCAL  UNION  No.  481 

T.  P.  Kocimski  10605  $  3.00     J.  H.  Hackbart  35886   1.50 

R.  J.  Hackbart  35887   1.50 


Total  Refund  to  No.  481. $12.00 
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CONVENTION  ASSESSMENT  FUND— RECAPITULATION 

Total  receipts  publisHed  in  February  Lather  $  26,403.53 

Add  Locals  70  and  197,  additional  receipts  for  1931   3.00 

Total  receipts   $  26,406.53 

Less  refunds  published  in  January  Lather  $  2,295.00 

Less  refunds  published  in  February  Lather   8,931.00 

Less  refunds  published  in  this  issue                                                                                      4,591.50  15,817.50 


Balance  in  Convention  Assessment  Fund  $  10,589. 


Feb. 


Local 
135 


1 

460 

1 

155 

1 

268 

65 

1 

1 

30 

I 

394 

1 

114 

1 

85 

1 

27 

1 

311 

1 

311 

203 

I 

392 

308 

1 

72 

1 

72 

1 

14 

1 

74 

1 

74 

1 

1 

1 

250 

1 

296 

3 

24 

3 

24 

3 

326 

3 

123 

121 

3 

3 

446 

3 

136 

33 

166 

55 

57 

246 

246 

162 
29 

224 

224 

5 

332 

5 

38 

5 

53 

5 

209 

8 

135 

8 

460 

8 

213 

S 

148 

•S 

123 

% 

344 

8 

113 

113 

Dec. -Jan. -Feb.  re- 
ports   

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Feb.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Supplies   $ 

B.   T. ;   supp.  .  .  . 

I>ec.-Jan.  reports . 

B.  T.  &  reinst .  . 

B.  T. ;  supp  

Refund  of  Conv. 
Assmt.  held  to 
credit  of  Local 

Refund  to  Conv. 
Assmt.  held  to 
credit  of  Local 

Enr  

Jan.  report  

Supp  

Supp  

Jan.  report  

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Jan.  report  

Supp.;  Feb.  tax. 

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Jan.  report  

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Supp  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Supp  

Feb.  report  

Jan.  report  

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Supp  

Supp.;  refund  of 
Conv.  Assmt. 
held  to  credit 
of  Local  

Supp  

Supp  

Supp  

Supp  

Supp  

Feb.  report  


2.15 
11.10 


9.30 
4.50 


1.50 
5.10 


3.00 
28.95 


18.00 
.15 
.40 
.30 
.85 
1.40 


FEBRUARY  RECEIPTS 

.  Local  Am 

100    Feb.  report  

281    Feb.  report  

353     Jan.  report  

353  Supp  

52     Feb.  report  

52     Feb.  tax  


32 

295 

360 


276 
305 
165 
62 
105 


79 

222 


138 
254 
254 
203 


350 


loe 


8     275    Feb.  report. 


Jan.  report. 

Feb.  report  

July-Aug.-Sept.- 
Oct.-Nov.  reports 

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Jan. -Feb.  reports . 

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

358    Feb.  report  

23    Feb.  tax  

23    Feb.  report  

Ill    Feb.  report  

413    Feb.  report  

87    Feb.  report  

439    Feb.  report  

36    Feb.  report  

32    Feb.  report  

9    Feb.  report  

78     Feb.  report  

238    Feb.  report  

34    Feb.  report  

40    Feb.  report  

378    Feb.  report  

25    Feb.  report  

81  Feb.  report  

383     Feb.  report  

48    Feb.  report  

168     Feb.  report  

168    Prem.  on  bond.. 

382     Feb.  report  

7  3    Feb.  report  

73    B.  T.  &  reinst.; 

supp  

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

154    Jan. -Feb.  reports. 

154  Supp  

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

B.  T  

Feb.  report  

39     Jan.-Feb.  reports . 

340    Jan.  report  

Dec. -Jan. -Feb. 

reports   

Feb.  report  

406    Feb.  report  

258    Feb.  report  

82  Feb.  report  

371     Feb.  report  

103     Feb.  report  


192    Feb.  report. 

93  Feb.  report. 
244    Feb.  report. 


46 
205 

346 
232 
259 
125 

18 
102 

21 
442 
309 
278 
122 
434 
482 
406 
259 

71 

211 
380 
126 
142 
104 
300 
386 
414 
455 
357 
131 

99 
212 
262 
262 
344 
120 
228 

66 
132 
379 
379 
147 
147 


Jan.-Feb.  reports. 
Aug.-Sept.-Oct. 

reports   

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Supp  

Jan.  report  

Feb.  report  

Jan.-Feb.  reports . 

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Supp  

Supp  

Prem.  on  bond.; 

supp  

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Jan.  report  

Feb.  report  

Jan.-Feb.  reports . 

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Jan.  report  

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Supp  

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Jan.-Feb.  reports. 

Feb.  report  

Supp.;  B.  T.  .  .  . 

Nov.  report  

Dec. -Jan.-Feb. 

reports   

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Prem.   on  bond; 

Supp.;  Feb. 

tax   


15 

292 

15 

67 

15 

424 

15 

172 

15 

172 

Supp.;  Feb.  tax. 

16 

345 

16 

345 

Prem.  on  bond. . 

16 

63 

16 

134 

16 

474 

Jan.-Feb.  reports. 

16 

83 

16 

114 

16 

114 

Feb.  report  

1.00 
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Feb 

Local 

Amount 

16 

70 

.80 

16 

70 

Feb.  report  

16 

122 

1.00 

16 

24 

Prem.    on  bond; 

3.30 

16 

28 

B.  T  

5.10 

16 

28 

16 

44 

16 

47 

Feb.  report  

16 

54 

Jan. -Feb.  reports . 

17 

301 

V.80 

17 

49 

17 

49 

'  .40 

17 

8 

17 

263 

Prem.  on  bond. . 

3.00 

17 

176 

Dec. -Jan. -Feb. 

17 

308 

17 

308 

B.   T.   &  reinst. ; 

supp  

225.00 

17 

42 

Feb.  report  

17 

27 

17 

282 

17 

419 

17 

224 

17 

392 

Feb.  report  

17 

71 

17 

202 

17 

407 

18 

207 

Jan. -Feb.  reports. 

18 

19 

Prem.  on  bond. . 

1*56 

18 

185 

Feb.  report  

18 

364 

Jan. -Feb.  reports . 

18 

464 

Feb.  report  

18 

18 

Feb.  report  

18 

484 

V.66 

18 

299 

Feb.  report  

18 

66 

Supp  

1.60 

18 

311 

Feb.  report  

1 8 

107 

18 

107 

Supp.;   prem.  on 

1.95 

18 

51 

Feb.  report  

18 

313 

Jan. -Feb.  reports . 

18 

102 

3.50 

18 

139 

Jan. -Feb.  reports. 

.... 

1 8 

286 

27.65 

18 

286 

Dec. -Jan. -Feb. 

19 

64 

Feb.  report  

19 

268 

19 

109 

Feb.  report  

19 

315 

Prem.  on  bond.. 

v.  2  2 

Feb. 


5 

5 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
19 
19 
25 
25 


Feb 

Local 

Amount 

19 

208 

Feb    report      •  . 

19 

208 

Supp. ;  Feb,  tax . 

2.50 

19 

414 

.40 

19 

4 

B    T  ■  supp  .... 

5.75 

19 

4 

Feb    report  .... 

19 

474 

Refund  of  Conv. 

Assmt.  held  to 

credit  of  Local 

12.00 

19 

28 

B   T.  *  refund  of 

Conv.  Assmt. 

beld  to  credit 

of  Local 

18.00 

19 

268 

.30 

19 

207 

Supp.;  refund  of 

Conv.  Assmt. 

held  to  credit 

of  Local  

12.00 

23 

388 

B.  T  

4.80 

23 

143 

23 

360 

Dec.-Jan.-Feb. 

23 

108 

Feb    report      .  . 

23 

108 

Supp.;  Feb.  tax. 

'2.60 

23 

31 

Feb  report  

23 

359 

23 

84 

Feb    report  .... 

23 

440 

23 

398 

23 

429 

23 

12 

23 

12 

Supp  

2.00 

23 

110 

23 

110 

Supp.;  refund  of 

Conv.  Assmt. 

held  to  credit 

12.00 

23 

394 

Feb  report 

23 

161 

Feb    report      .  . 

23 

158 

Jan. -Feb.  reports . 

24 

1 9 

Feb  report 

24 

215 

Feb  report 

24 

234 

1.00 

24 

14 

Feb  report  

24 

96 

Feb    report  .... 

24 

96 

Prem    on  bond. 

1.50 

24 

449 

Nov  report 

5.45 

24 

449 

D'ec  -Jan  -F©b 

24 

90 

24 

84 

Supp  

.15 

24 

360 

B.  T  

6.00 

24 

360 

Dec.-Jan.-Feb. 

reports   

FEBRUARY  DISBURSEMENTS 

Feb. 


25 

7  5 

Feb. 

report 

25 

481 

25 

481 

&  reinst .  . 

25 

263 

Feb. 

report  

25 

479 

Feb. 

report  

25 

429 

Supp. 

25 

209 

Supp. 

25 

158 

Refund  of  Conv. 

Assmt.  held  to 
credit  of  Local  16.50 


25 

115 

Supp   

4.15 

25 

115 

Dec.-Jan.-Feb. 

26 

162 

Feb.  report  

26 

72 

26 

72 

B   T. ;  supp  

13.45 

26 

173 

Prem.  on  bond.; 

2.50 

26 

173 

26 

43 

26 

116 

26 

116 

Prem.  on  bond.; 

4.30 

26 

230 

Feb.  report  

26 

315 

Overpayt  of 

3.00 

26 

115 

Dec.-Jan.-Feb. 

reports   

26 

234 

29 

38 

Feb.  report  

29 

423 

Feb.  report  

29 

76 

Feb.  report  

29 

443 

Feb.  report  

29 

144 

1.16 

29 

302 

29 

10 

29 

10 

Prem.  on  bond. . 

29 

243 

29 

401 

29 

401 

Prem.  on  bond; 

Feb.  tax  

2.40 

29 

88 

Feb.  report  

29 

190 

Feb.  report  

29 

190 

'5.95 

29 

398 

.40 

29 

Int  

.73 

29 

Transfer  indt. 

for  Feb  

280.10 

29 

Advt.    &    Sub. — 

The  Lather.  .  .  73.59 
TOTAL  $1,029.34 


165.00 

123.75 
225.00 
3.49 
36.50 
7.50 
46.09 


500.00 
500.00 
200.00 
500.00 
500.00 
100.00 
500.00 
100.00 
50.00 
200.00 
500.00 
218.20 
200.00 


The  Burrows  Bros.  Co.,  office  supplies  $  7. 80 

International  Labor  News  Service,  January 

service  '   10.00 

The  Distillata  Co.,  cooler  rental  and  water 

service                                                      .  6.80 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  Jan.  service.  .  24.37 

Owen  Stone,  Sec.  Local  5,  cred.  bal.  due  local  75.00 
H.  D.  Brubaker,  Sec.  Local  87,  cred.  bal.  due 

local    10.95 

C.  H.  Cody,  Sec.  Local  122,  or.  bal.  due  local  29.70 
Wm.  H.  Gosnell,  Sec,  Local  311,  cr.  bal. 

due  local    12.90 

O.  F.  Larson,  Sec.  Local  192,  cr.  bal.  due 

local    2.50 

Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  local  and  long  dis- 
tance service    29.70 

Riehl  Printing  Co.,  Feb.  journal,  local  and 

office  supplies    915.00 

Independent  Towel  Supply  Co.,  service  Jan. 

22-Feb.  19    3.15 

National  Advertising  Co.,  mailing  February 

Lather    109.81 


25  Frank  Morrison,  Sec.,  Jan.  tax  to  A.  F.  of  L. 

26  Wm.    J.   Spencer,    Sec,   Jan.    tax    to  Bldg. 

Trades  Dept  

2  6     February  rent   

2  9     Stationery  Supply  Co.,  office  supp  

29  The  Marford  Direct  Mail  Co.,  office  supp.  .  . 
2  9     Guardian  Trust  Co.,  credits  to  conv.  assmts. 

2  9  Postage   

2  9     Death  claims  for  month: 

Local  172,  Archibald  Lyons,  270  

Local  244,  Edw.  W.  Hayns,  16302   

Local     42,  Eric  Holmquist,  5370  

Local  208,  Elmore  H.  Ayer,  6588   

Local    74,  Louis  Bierman,  8436   

Local     46,  Francis  Crowley,  34272   

Local    46,  Chas.  E.  Drake,  9405  

Local  328,  Frederick  L.  Denton,  21177.. 

Local    42,  Curtis  C.  Vining,  18747   

Local  244,  Henry  Van  Laethum,  32911.. 

Local      4,  Chas.  Hartman,  109  

Local     47,  Benj.  F.  Carnahan,  1046   

Local    74.  Hans  J.  Holt.  9576   
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Feb. 

29    Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President  

29    Terry  Ford,  General  Secretary-Treasurer. 

29    George  T.  Moore,  organizer  

29    Wm.  J.  Murphy,  organizer  

29    M.  F.  Nealon,  organizer  


1.200.00 
387.00 
657.38 
619.76 
100.00 


Feb. 
29  M 


F.  Nealon,  representing  Int'l  at  funeral 
of  C.  F.  Hartman,  109,  Sec.  of  Local  4.  .  .  31.25 
Floral  tribute  for  C.  F.  Hartman,  109,  Sec. 

of  Local  4   25.00 

Office  salaries    1,060.00 


TOTAL  $9,993.65 


RECAPITULATION 


Cash  on  hand,  January  30,  1! 
February  receipts  


February  disbursements  

Cash  on  hand,  February  29,  1932. 


.$108,766.68 
1,029.34 

$109,796.02 

9,993.65 

.$  99,802.37 


72    Joseph  James  Chisholm  36156 
72    Thomas  Alexander  Sweeney 
36157 


73  T.  L.  Pfaffenback  25728 

311  L.  E.  Byam  (Jan.)  2898! 

46  O.  P.  Lefever  6196 

379  G.  C.  Gehrke  32646 


ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 

7  2    James  Francis  Womboldt 
36158 


REINSTATEMENTS 

308    J.  A.  Curtachio  27868 

308    P.  Palazzolo  24851 

244    Jos.  Mondello  (Apr.  '31)  19200 


301    Wm.  Richard  Slawson  36159 


244 
481 
7 


SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON-PAYMENT  OF  DUES 


74  C.  Ike  30303 

74  J.  B.  Lemke  34088 

74  G.  F.  Wiertel  31648 

224  W.  M.  Fishero  (Jan.)  4844 

224  C.  O.  West  (Jan.)  7173 


224  C.  F.  Phelps  (Jan.)  26313  345 

224  R.  H.  Fuller  (Jan.)  27717  345 

38  C.  A.  Metzger  (Dec.)  24198  345 

38  W.  G.  Metzger  (Dec.)  36096  42 

308  J.  J.  DeLavo  (Jan.)  26775 


C.  Brodsky  (Nov.)  24878 
C.  E.  Anderson  35304 
Alonzo  Daniels  (Jan.)  21229 


L.  C.  Lamb  30057 
M.  A.  Newell  8489 
C.  C.  Roache  33585 
C.  E.  Beltz  30912 


74    E.  Husinger  (Dec-Ren.) 
13936 

74    C.  N.  Howig  (Dec-Ren.) 
25894 

74    W.  J.  Martewicz  (Ren.)  34243 
102    J.  Genovese  (Ren.)  23732 
36     W.  J.  Nicot  35961 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 

46    W.  M.  Ward  (Dec  '30)  26258 
46    W.  M.  Ward  (Dec-Ren.) 
26258 

46    G.  A.  Yockel  (Ren.)  26990 
46    E.  J.  Connelly  (Dec-Ren.) 
22272 

2  60     E.  L.  Whittaker  (Dec-Ren.) 
23214 


8    C.  L.  Simpson  (Jan.-Ren.) 
2356 

67    G.  Laden  (Nov.-Ren.)  33171 

65    R.  G.  Soncini   (Sept.  '31) 
26741 

96    M.  P.  Curran  (Ren.)  27384 


E.  C.  Walters  214? 


224     C.  S.  Wenzel  17736 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  DEPOSITED 

83     R.  G.  Soncini  (Feb.)  26741 

RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED 

190     George  Cooper   (July  '31) 
19446 


74     W.  E.  Naecker  (Nov.-Ren.) 
29392 


23    N.  Maclsco  27248 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  DEPOSITED 

295     W.  J.  Phillips  34206  114     B.  L.  Peterson  (Jan.)  24469 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  REVOKED 

24     A.  E.  Taylor  280 


423     0.  J.  Wilson  27346,  $50.00 
423    J.  A.  Booth  9550,  $50.00 
25     C.  H.  Simpson  18717,  $100.00 
9     G.  W.  Scott  7789,  $100.00 
C.  J.  Reynolds  31741,  $50.00 
A.  P.  Sprague  27085,  $50.00 
Mike  Cagliostro  33277,  $50.00 
H.  W.  Knapp  14805,  $75.00 
J.  Cagliostro  24752,  $50.00 
A.  G.  Eiden  Jr.  18615,  $11.00 
A.  Graham  33393,  $11.00 


FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

173  A.  C.  Oliveri  23190,  $100.00 
386  C.  R.  Boudreau  35665,  $50.00 
386  C.  R.  Boudreau  35665,  $5.00 
386  C.  R.  Boudreau  35665,  $5.00 
386  M.  V.  Wagenhoffer  30245, 
$50.00 

386     M.  V.  Wagenhoffer  30245, 
$5.00 

386     M.  V.  Wagenhoffer  30245, 
$5.00 


386 
386 
63 
305 
305 
305 
305 
42 
42 
42 


G.  W.  Hughes  28674,  $50.00 

G.  W.  Hughes  28674,  $5.00 

G.  W.  Hughes  28674,  $5.00 

C.  W.  Patterson  34537.  $50.00 

F.  O.  Holtzman  18504,  $10.00 

F.  O.  Holtzman  18504,  $5.00 

O.  L.  Aanes  25503.  $10.00 

O.  L.  Aanes  25503.  $5.00 

U.  S.  Anderson  27827.  $50.00 

U.  S.  Anderson  27827.  $5.00 

R.  W.  Inman  31333,  $50.00 
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42     R.  W.  Inman  31333.  $5.00 
42     A.  G.  Hart  33596,  $50.00 
42     A.  G.  Hart  33596,  $5.00 
42     J.  B.  Carll  31443,  $50.00 
42    J.  B.  Carll  31443,  $5.00 
3  8     Anthony  Bonfiglio  23546, 
$100.00 

.■?8     Antonio  Cutropia  28311, 
$100.00 

38    Antonio  Bonfiglio  28304, 
$100.00 

33     C.  C.  Lewis  (add'l)  3428 
$100.00 

3S     0.  K.  Lewis  (add'l)  33368, 
$100.00 

33     E.  G.  Dowlin  (add'l)  12655, 
$100.00 

33     W.  F.  Dowlin   (add'l)  11661, 
$100.00 


33     L.  D.  Sheesly  (add'l)  19886,  106 

$100.00  54 

2    James  lanni  (add'l)  19415,  388 

$100.00  ^00 

2     Antonio  Sindone  (add'l)  100 

23717,  $100.00  100 

2     Philip  Fears  19949,  $100.00  100 

2     Benjamin  Sawyer  (add'l)  100 

10743,  $100.00 

2     Chas.  Anthony  (add'l)   35520,  100 

$100.00 

407     Ollie  Tope  19459,  $50.00  100 

407     Wm.  J.  Tope  29566,  $50.00  100 

407     W.  J.  Tope  29566,  $5.00  100 

407     G.  C.  Rabb  34115,  $50.00  100 

407     G.  C.  Rabb  34115,  $5.00  100 

100     Jos.  Cagliostro  24752,  $25.00  100 

100     N.  L.  Pare  32421,  $50.00  100 

100     Edw.  Pratt  16149,  $50.00  100 


O.  L.  Wells  9688  (Oct.)  $25.00 
C.  L.  Roy  12797  (June)  $50.00 
T.  A.  Danzek  34761,  $100.00 
S.  J.  Tinto  17233,  $100.00 
A.  A.  Arrant  34462,  $50.00 
E.  R.  Bailey  35359,  $50.00 
J.  A.  Delaney  17372,  $100.00 
Clarence  Fredericks  27086, 
$50.00 

Clarence  Fredericks  27086, 
$5.00 

E.  J.  Hopkins  21248,  $100.00 
Michael  Lee  26202,  $25.00 
E.  A.  McCoy  35504,  $100.00 
Guiseppe  Morra  25040,  $50.00 
Guiseppe  Morra  25040,  $5.00 
J.  F.  Tacy  16362,  $100.00 
J.  W.  Theiss  5742,  $50.00 
E.  A.  Valentine  31897,  $100.00 


Local 

211     Carl  Rose 


APPRENTICES 

Age  Local  Age 

18  211     Clarence  Jas.  Rogers 

(Nov.  '31)    20 


SUSPENDED  LOCAL  UNIONS 

296     Meriden,  Conn. 


SUSPENSIONS  FOR  WORKING  UNFAIR 

65    J.  B.  Cromwell  (Dec.)  6876  106    A.  Sutton  (Dec.)  29567  106    J.  L.  Baker  (Dec.)  28954 

65     Mike  Emerick  (Dec.)  24040  106     C.  S.  Sutton  (Dec.)  10256 


From    Name  To 

1     C.  M.  Riser  22879    47 

5     Ben  Bamhart  9393    24 

8     L.  H.  Bright  28256    192 

8     S.  Bright  4463    192 

8  C.  A.  McCauley  26821    192 

9  L.   Brunelle  27743    46 

14    J.  D.  Novinger  24022    429 

14    L.  LeChine  16183   309 

23     J.   R.  Piccirillo  33332   215 

23  E.  A.  Aanenesen  36105  .  .  .  . 215 

25  Harold  Boyd  32586    72 

26  J.  F.  Johnson  21435   364 

27  Joe.  Raver  8842    357 

27     H.  C.  Little  32118    357 

31  James  Pratt  34556    79 

32  Peter  G.  Fletcher  35447..  14 

32    James  Dodd  17024    14 

36     L.  Seats  18560    44 

39    A.  M.  Kimkle  28915    44 

39  C.  G.  Hook  27171   44 

40  W.  H.  Bailey  3267    39 

40     R.  F.  Spangler  10270    39 

40     R.  Howard  23198    39 

42     N.  Donnelly  33439   172 

42     J.  N.  Hall  30423    172 

42     T.  Donnelly  35473   172 

42  C.  E.  Shoemaker  23521...  81 

42    Wm.  F.  Ferree  24642   81 

42     R.  M.  Smart  21465    238 

42     V.  Dickerson  25161    238 

42     C.  R.  Wise  31797    81 

42  Wm.  E.  Killingbeck  26157..  81 

42     N.  F.  Wilson  14889    74 

46  F.  L.  Longsway  732    162 

47  Wm.  Wallace  7380    9 

47     M.  A.  Purdon  29783    211 

47     H.  K.  Coe  36062   1 

47  A.  Haas  22534    1 

48  F.  W.  Cressy  24492   328 

52    J.  N.  Thomann  23271  386 

52  A.  Heistand  30659    386 

53  Ed.  Laing  15875   429 

53    H.  Grimes  24917    346 


TRANSFERS 


From    Name  To 

53  James   Tult   13264    9 

54  E.  P.  McKean  25510    54 

54     H.  McKinny  17705    104 

62  C.  McKin  17508    9 

63  Paul  Mateer  23261    419 

63     R.  R.  McDonald  9746    9 

65     H.  Schumacher  1881   88 

65  Wm.  Wallace  35363    42 

66  Chas.  Pauly  24241    382 

67  H.  Egglinger  6232    46 

67     H.  C.  Lewis  13245    46 

67     C.  A.  Smalley  13877   102 

67  James  Lambie  24410    46 

68  G.  W.  Yant  22612    238 

68     W.  G.  Everly  14349    48 

68    V.  C.  Inskeep  25827    48 

68     F.  M.  Cannon  25950    48 

68  D.  G.  Carpenter  14689...  48 

72     E.  E.  Hockman  25442    25 

74  W.  D.  Woodward  2636...  9 

74     E.   Louzon  19327    209 

74    Geo.  Hughes  24030    209 

74     D.  D.  Hughes  24560    209 

74     R.  Hosshaw  17076    9 

74     G.  H.  Lang  17696    9 

74     Wallace  Ryan   3908    9 

74  O.  E.  Brown  5250    30 

75  J.  N.  Hudson  31096    47 

75  H.  Huber  16364    47 

76  Wm.  G.  Moore  29911    76 

76     R.  A.  Parker  29101   263 

79     H.  Parlee  17774    99 

81     C.  R.  Wise  31797    42 

81  Wm.  E.  Killingbeck  26157..  42 

81  €.  E.  Shoemaker  23521...  42 

83     H.  C.  Edwards  5431    449 

97     A.  Jacobs  35694    423 

100    A.  Getchell   1147   90 

10-2     F.  Snowden  29098    386 

102    John   Martin  33969    386 

102     Jno.  Murray  24109    46 

102    John  P.  Ready  7751    46 

102  H.  R.  Schroeder  17803...  162 


From    Name  To 

108     C.  B.  Conner  19113   53 

113     R.  P.  Lane  8973   136 

113     A.  A.  Scott  8882   136 

116  LeRoy  Ellington  31755... 143 

120     R.   Smart  34238    25 

120     Wm.  Pfeiffer  24188   392 

120     P.  Coughlin  32144    392 

120     Harry  Wacho  32276   2 

120     J.  C.  Black  16298    2 

123     Chas.  Forsythe  8791    72 

123     A.  C.  Baldwin  15908    72 

123     A.  F.  Baldwin  693    72 

125     L.  Gordneer  31689    23 

125     H.  Lee  18598    23 

125    P.  Vian   11705   78 

136    L.  E.  Hofner  15459    328 

139  A.  Laplante  6810    254 

140  W.   D.  Hall  12611  311 

143  R.  DeCastro  32601    102 

144  W.  H.  Baumann  27815    88 

151     W.  E.  Albright  24593   429 

166     Geo.   Larson   28389   14 

166     Robert  Hall  30731    32 

168     Wm.  Horan  14862    4 

172     J.  A.  Boldt  30590    449 

172     Ed.    Smith  1798    65 

190     A.  P.  Westlund  29682   185 

190     W.  E.  Hill  34902    305 

190     E.  E.  Rau  28000    305 

211     P.  Farley  15585    30 

211     C.  White  34653    30 

211     J.  G.  White  10841    30 

215     Wm.  B.  Hurder  29451    72 

215     A.  P.  Doyle  32223    46 

215     W.  J.   Miller  12784    46 

215    Joe  Cowen  14956    46 

215    Joe  DePhillippo  28290   78 

217     E.  C.  Schlosser  7691   429. 

217     Chas.  W.  Work  27501   429 

217    Geo.  W.  Shenck  32867   429 

217     John  Lerew  21535    429 

217    Ray  Rentz  34772    14 

217  D.  McKerrocker  28756....  429 
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From 

Name 

To 

224 

B.  Baker  15270   

.  109 

224 

R.  C.  Groves  24231.  .  .  . 

49 

238 

V.  B.   Barkwill  30134 .  . 

.  .311 

244 

Sam  Spiller  6073   

.  .  46 

246 

H.  Barber,  Jr.  28593 

.  .  90 

246 

John  McHal&  35087  .  .  .  . 

90 

250 

Geo.  M.  Poff  31641  

102 

254 

A.  Lizzotte  332  6   

139 

254 

X.   Chevalier   26122  ,  .  .  . 

139 

254 

L.  Crepeau  29521   

139 

254 

H.  Marcoix  19100  

,  ,139 

254 

A.  Bernie  19177  

,  139 

254 

R.  J.  Gagnon  26123.  .  . 

139 

258 

J.  H.  Vilas  11749   

,  305 

262 

J.  A.  Hastings  8013 ...  . 

74 

268 

H.  G.  Fox  4597   

268 

276 

M.  Hansen  29280   

115 

278 

T.  Humphrey  34064 .  .  ,  . 

.  .  65 

286 

J.  McCormack  22796 ,  , 

.  .  46 

From    Xame  To 

286     R.  Cullen  26946    46 

286    F.  Feeney  26956   46 

286    J.   R.  Geiger  24605    46 

286  A.   F.  Margiotta  26282...  46 

286    J.  Master  7965   46 

286  C.  V.  McConnell  16602...  46 

286     H.  B.  Rosseck  26530    46 

295    A.  Scholl   5217   2 

295     R.  A.  Druen  18542    2 

2r6     R.  Bonelly  3870    215 

298     D.  D.  Hughes  24560    74 

298     Geo.  Hughes  24030    74 

298     H.  Sweeney  18371    74 

315     L.  Lacasse  35555   315 

340     George  Borst  15430  311 

353     E.  S.  Morse  35978    81 

359    G.  J.  Schroeffel  758   72 

359    J.  Carey  5618   72 

359     G.  G.  Wight  31508   72 


From 

Xame 

To 

359 

Wm.  J.  Zaiser  19508 

.  72 

364 

H.  B.  Dalton  20131 

,234 

364 

James  E.  Dalton  35014. 

.  234 

364 

J.   Hoffer  13322   

,484 

364 

E.  Duhaine  17029  

484 

380 

W.  S.  McKinney  581 

54 

380 

L.  Johnson  7879  

.  54 

380 

A.  C.  Adams  6526   

.  54 

388 

C.  S.  Ettinger  5482   

,  114 

395 

John  Barnoff  30916 ...  . 

14 

401 

R.  Duggan  33807   

.  57 

401 

riillllUIfc    ZjtrlltiiH  iU.Jvu. 

57 

406 

W.  E.  Broach  28233 

234 

407 

E.  A.  Tyler  32915   

424 

423 

423 

E.  Sabourin  35493   

315 

423 

A.  Bibeau  33541  

315 

482 

F.  Mitchell  14646  

.326 

MONEY  REMITTED  TO  LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
TRANSFER  INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

30 

$  2 

00 

74 

0. 

E.  Brown  5250 

42 

20.00 

379 

C.  Hoagliu  30547 

27 

4 

00 

8 

J. 

H.   Tatom  33860 

42 

22.00 

379 

R.  E.  Howard  35420 

311 

2 

00 

238 

M. 

W.  Skeen  3  0527 

42 

18.00 

379 

A.  D.  Connors  31840 

72 

4 

00 

359 

G. 

G.  Wight  3150  8 

315 

2.00 

423 

Leo  Murphy  34724 

72 

4 

00 

359 

J. 

M.  Carey  5618 

286 

20.00 

100 

E.  Cormier  33793 

74 

11 

00 

42 

X. 

F.  Wilson  14889 

357 

11.00 

26 

A.  F.  Whisler  3206  6 

74 

2 

00 

39 

X. 

F.  Wilson  14889 

143 

6.70 

67 

A.  L.  Braddell  26117 

83 

13 

25 

144 

R. 

H.  Xewman  16347 

481 

4.00 

388 

C.  E.  Anderson  35304 

114 

2 

50 

36 

C. 

S.  Ettinger  5482 

429 

1.50 

217 

E.  C.  Schlosser  7691 

113 

3 

00 

136 

K. 

G.  Bales  33735 

72 

2.00 

359 

W.  G.  Zazier  19508 

113 

1 

50 

136 

A. 

A.  Scott  8882 

72 

.70 

215 

W.  B.  Hurder  29451 

295 

4 

00 

2 

R. 

A.  Druen  18542 

173 

20.00 

308 

N.  Accordino  28057 

79 

16 

00 

46 

H. 

G.  Reed  21871 

315 

4.50 

423 

E.  Sabourini  35493 

254 

6 

00 

244 

Jos.  Sylvia  21866 

23 

6.00 

125 

L.  L.  Gordneer  31689 

24 

1 

00 

5 

G. 

Devoe  7215 

54 

2.85 

380 

W.  S.  McKenney  581 

102 

3 

50 

250 

G. 

M.  Poff  31641 

54 

2.85 

380 

L.  Johnson  7879 

102 

3 

00 

143 

R. 

A.  DeCastro  32601 

392 

4.70 

120 

P.  S.  Coughlin  32144 

99 

6 

00 

79 

H. 

S.  Parlee  17774 

392 

2.35 

120 

W.  J.  Pfeiffer  24188 

262 

6 

00 

7 

T. 

C.  Baker  18369 

185 

2.00 

321 

L.  J.  Gray  26314 

172 

1 

50 

42 

E. 

Smith  1798 

359 

2.00 

79 

A.  F.  Singer  2294  6 

172 

4 

00 

42 

X. 

Donnelly  334  39 

359 

2.00 

254 

S.  F.  Dunning  21393 

345 

6 

00 

262 

J. 

H.  Skinger  18273 

215 

2.00 

23 

J.  R.  Picirillo  33332 

345 

10 

00 

455 

J. 

H.  Skinger  18273 

215 

.50 

23 

E.  A.  Aanensen  36105 

24 

11 

00 

5 

B. 

Barnhart  9393 

162 

3.00 

102 

J.  Cunio  28164 

42 

4 

00 

429 

H. 

A.  Geary  21572 

190 

3.55 

8 

E.  E.  Rau  28000 

42 

2 

00 

172 

W 

H.  Hignight  27664 

364 

16.80 

26 

J.  F.  Johnson  21435 

42 

3 

50 

65 

S. 

L.  Richards  15130 

190 

.45 

8 

E.  E.  Rau  28000 

42 

10 

00 

81 

F. 

0.  Hoffman  18746 

190 

.20 

74 

Wm.  Bartle  15745 

AND  THEY  SAY  WE  ARE  BROKE 

Several  million  of  our  men  and  women  are  out 
of  employm.ent.  We  are  scurrying  around  to  find 
jobs  for  them  and  trying  to  secure  food,  coal,  and 
shelter  whi'e  the  jobs  are  being  found. 

Sometimes  the  task  seems  beyond  us  and  we  think 
the  old  world  has  gone  to  the  eternal  bow-wows. 

But  what  about  1918?  The  late  war  is  said  to 
have  cost  us  $51,000,000,000  counting  interest  to 
date.  That's  a  lot  of  money.  You  cou'd  have  pur- 
chased the  United  States  for  it  when  we  we.e 
children. 

Without  going  into  details,  if  we  could  raise  $51,- 
000,W0,000  in  1918  why  should  we  worry  o"-r  one 
■  •  '  .  I '  lion  to  take  care  of  our  need  ?    '  '--"i- 


ing  but  the  old  game  of  straining  at  a  gnat  after  we 
quite  cheerfully  swallowed  a  camel. 

 0  

EXPLAINING  GULF  STREAM 

The  Gulf  stream  owes  its  origin  to  the  northeast 
tri^de  winds,  which  blow  constantly  toward  the 
American  shore  from  the  direction  of  the  Canary 
and  Cape  Verde  Islands.  The  wind  sets  in  motion  a 
broad,  shallow  film  of  water  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  and  this,  when  it  encounters  the  sloping  north- 
east coast  of  South  America,  trends  norlh  ard, 
passes  by  the  Leaser  Antilles  into  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Being  constantly  driven  on  from  the  east  and  gain- 
ing in  depth  as  its  area  becomes  restricted,  it  is 
driven  through  the  Yucatan  Channel  to  the  Gulf  of 
]\!exico. 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

()R(JAM/.KI)  DKCK.MHKH   lo,  l«!Mi 

Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department 


OFUCIAL  DIRECTORY 

General  President — Wm.  J.  McSorley.  Lathers'  Bldg..  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore,  3578  Palmer  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  iiioomtield,  N.  J. 

Third  Vice  President — C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fourth  Vice  P-esident — Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Piitsbure:h.  Pa. 

Fifth  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnight,  728  Hudson  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Sixth  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scruuton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford.  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  al  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  6  and  439.  Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Bewick  Ave.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Buckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2.  24,  28,  30,  47,  71.  126,  171.  213.  275.  350.  395  and  443. 
Chas.   J.   Case,   Room   302,   Este   Bldg.,    128    E.   7th   S..,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

CaUfornia  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42.  65.  81,  83,  88,  109,  122,  144.  172.  252,  260,  268,  278.  300. 
302,  353,  379,  398,  411,  440,  460  and  474.    J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  .Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  120,  1  66  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  in 
affiliated  cities.    A.  Dinsmore,  456  Cedar  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14,  52,  57,  151,  392.  Meets  1  o'clock,  1st  Sunday 
of  month,  Labor  Temple,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Henry  Warren,  239  Chapman  Place,  Elniira,  N.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  346,  406  and  455.  .Meets  1st  Wednesday  of  each 
month,  517  E.  8th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.    Carl  M.  Haefner.  General  Delivery.  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  65,  88,  109,  122,  144,  243,  268,  278,  302  and  411. 
Meets  first  Sunday  of  month,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Illinois  Slate  Council  of  I-athprs.  composed  of  Locals  19,  20.  .S6,  64,  74,  103.  110,  114,  121,  135.  192.  197. 

202.  209,  222,  336,  378  and  446.    Geo.  T.  Moore,  3578  Palmer  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  oi  Locals  12  aud  84.  Meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities.  J.  D.  Mel- 
dahl,  1824  E.  lOlh  St.,  Dululh,  Minn. 

Lone  Star  Slate  Council,  composed  of  Locals  140.  224,  230,  364  and  424.     W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box 

203,  Waco.  Texas. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31,  72,  79,  90,  96,  99,  123,  139,  142,  246  and 
254.     Meets  quarterly,   47    Hanover  St.,    Boston,   Mass     John  P.  Cook,  47  Hanover  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64,  73,  and  259.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month. 
Fifth  St.  at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.    Chas.  T.  Webster,  2108  Yale  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Coiuicil.  coniposf^d  of  Locals  29,  fi6.  67.  85.  102.  106.  1  16,  143,  162,  173,  250,  346 
and  382.    Meets  2d  Sunday,  81  Academy  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.    F.  A.  Fetridge,  P.  O.  Box  342,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54,  380  aud  414.     W.  A.  Himstreet,  414  Labor  Temple,  Portland. 

Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  81,  172,  252,  260,  353.  398,  440,  442  and  460. 
Meets  1st  Saturday  of  each  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles.  L.  W.  Miller,  1024  Salt  Lake  St., 
Long  Beach.  Calif. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104,  138,  155,  and  282.  Meets  quarterly.  A.  M.  Sherwood, 
3911  Ashworth  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y.,  L.  I.  D.  C.  composed  of  Locals  38,  46,  100,  244  and  308.  Meets  2d  Tuesday 
each  month  at  Teutonia  Hall.  154   Third  Avp..  .\Vw   York  Ci  y.  Jai  U  Spiegel.  82  A  P.irkway  Court,  Brtxiklyn.  .\'  V. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32,  51  and  3i.9.  Meets  last  Sat.  each  month  alter- 
nately in  affiliated  cities.     Peter  Mackie.  230  Chester  St..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  15,  33,  76,  174,  263.  298  and  358.  Meets  4th  Sunday,  1901 
5th  Ave.    J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PRICE  LIST 


Charter  and  Outfit  $  1  5  uO 

Charter    2.tiO 

Seal    4  60 

Labels,  per  50  35 

Official  Letter  Heads,  per  pad  70 

Official  Envelopes,  per  100   1.00 

Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed  Envelopes,  per  doz   25 

Membership  Book,  Small    1.00 

Membership  Book,  Clasp    1.26 

Report  Slieets,  per  doz  40 

Short  Form  Heports,  per  doz  60 

Book  of  Withdrawal  Cards  60 

Secretary  Order  Book   35 

Secretary  Receipt  Book  ..^  35 

Triplicate  RecPipt  Book   35 

Working  Permits,  per  book  35 

Membership  Application  Blanks,  per  doz  25 

Trpasnrer  Cash    Bonk   1.00 

Book  Solicitor  Certificates  50 

Book  Contractor  Certificates  50 

Constitution   15 


F  SUPPLIES 

Book  of  .Apprentice  Indentures  |  .60 

Manual   50 

l>UH  Sinmps.    per   l^O  16 

Rolled  Gold  l-apel  Button  50 

Adjustable  Dating  Stamp  50 

Ink   l'H.1   25 

Transfers,  per  pad  50 

Statements  of  Indebtedness  pad  35 

.Arreara.ge  .Notices,  per  pad   .50 

Fin    Sec.   Ledeer,     100  pages   3.76 

Fin.  Sec.   Ledger.     160  pages   4.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     200  pages   5.75 

Fin.  Sec.   Ledger,     300  pages   7.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.     4  00  pages   8.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.     500  pages   12.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.     600  pa^es   14.25 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     700  pages   20.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     800  pages   23.00 

Fin.   Spc.   Ledffpr.     900   pages   25.00 

Fin.  Sec    Ledeer.   10'>0   paees   27  60 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1500  pages   38.00 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LAST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


1  Columbus,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  8  E.  Chest- 
nut St.,  Room  514.  J.  Warren  Limes,  1901  Aberdeen 
Ave.    Phone  Kenmore  052Z-K. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Meets  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  Plasterers' 
Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.  Tel.  PRos.  0508.  Floyd  iNoble,  Sec, 
7  712  Colgate  Ave. 

4  Scranton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Tues.,  Room  210 

Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden  St.  M.  F. 
Malloy,  1222  Pen  Ave. 

5  Detroit,  Mich. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at  3111 

Elmwood  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m. 
Owen  Sione,  4457  17th  St. 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m., 

Manhattan  Hall,  1702  4th  Ave.  Garner  Martin, 
7U7  Joseph  St. 

8  Des  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 

sembly Hall,  216  Locust  St.  O.  E.  Simpson,  1351 
Tiffin  St. 

9  W-ishington,  D.  C. — Meets  Mon.,  721  Sixth  St..  N.  W. 

Timothy  A.  Hill,  228  11th  St.,  X.  E.    Phone,  Lr848. 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4ih  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 

808-10  Walnut  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 
Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.,  308  A  East  Clarence  St.  Phone, 
Locust  1956.  Chas.  Duerr.  Cor.  Sec,  3343  N.  20th 
St.    Gust  Miels,  Fin.  Sec,  3566  N.  19ih  St. 

11  Norfolk,  Va.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  Eagles'    Home,  630 

Botetourt  St.  H.  J.  Miller,  348  W.  12th  St.  Tel., 
25129. 

12  Duluth,  Minn. — Meets  3d  and   4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.. 

119  W.  2d  St.    J.  D.  Meldahl,  1824  E.  10th  St. 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Meets  Mon.,  42  Exchange  St.  Chas. 

H.  Carey,  Jr.,  110  Milbank  St.  Phone,  Genesee  6613-M. 

15  New  Castle,  Pa.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Secy's  res. 

H.  W.  Uber,  R.  D.  2,  Box  604.  Phone,  (Bell) 
6299. 

18  Louisville,   Ky. — Meets   2d   and    4th   Wed.,   644  So. 

Shelby  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed.  Geo.  Kettler,  1331 
Winter  Ave...   ...  ...     ..  . 

19  Joliet,  III. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Schoette's  Hall,  127 

E.  Jefferson  St.  Dorn  Johnston,  2006  Jackson  St. 

20  Springfield,  111. — Meets   1st  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,   6  E. 

Washington  St.  Albert  Carter.  334  So.  Wesley  Ave., 
R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone,  Cap.  1818. 

21  St.  Joseph.  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

5th  and  Edmond  St.  Wm.  G.  Green,  612  Mount 
Mora. 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Thurs.,  847 

Main  St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.  Arthur  Myers,  237 
Brewster  St.    Phone,  5-7280. 

24  Toledo,  Ohio. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Mon.,  Kapp's  Hall, 

3d  flr.,  413  Summit  St.  L.  A.  Moffltt,  1738  Macom- 
ber  St.    Phone  Forest  4499-W. 

25  Springfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall.  Sanford  and  Market  St.  L.  A.  Moquin.  B.  A., 
140  Orchard  St.  Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec,  47  Mason  St. 
Phone,  3-2898. 

26  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. — Meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

516  W.  California  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  7:30 
p.  m.    O.  Jones,  1612  W.  32d  St. 

27  Kansas   City,   Mo. — Meets    1st   and    3d   Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every 
Fri.  6  to  6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.  Elwood  Eshs,  8021 
Elmwood  Ave.    Phone.  Llnwood  3085. 

28  Youngstown,  Ohio. — Meets  Ist  Wed.  8  p.  m.,  139  Bald- 

v.in  St.  A.  W.  Butts,  28  So.  Whitney  Ave.  Phone, 
7X397. 


29  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Meets  Mon.,  4  N.  Florida  Ave. 
Bus.  Agt  s  office,  2424  Atlantic  Ave.  Phone,  Marine 
4601.  Hours  8  to  9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy,  206  No. 
First  St.,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

3  0  Dayton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Hdqts.. 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat.,  10  a.  m.  Ora  A.  Kress,  801  E.  5th  St.  Office 
phone,  Fulton  2681. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.,  Caledonia 

Bldg.,  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paille,  712  Chicopee 
St.,  Williamsett,  Mass.    Tel.,  5522-W. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall, 

246  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St. 
Tel.  Bidwell  5428-W. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumb- 

ers' Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00 
p.  m.  Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg., 
1901  5th  Ave.    Phone,  Atlantic  8487. 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Meets  Ist  Thurs.,  Federation  Hall, 

120  W.  Berry  St.    W.  G.  Davis,  451  Boltz  St.  Phone 
Harrison  37521. 
36  Peoria,   111. — Meets   1st  Wed.,   Room   4,  Lab.  Tem., 
Jackson  and  Jefferson  Sts.  Chas.  Wyre,  916  Starr  St. 

38  Nassau   and   Suffolk   Counties,   L.    I.,   N.   Y. — Meets 

every  Fri.,  8:30  p.  m.,  K.  of  C.  Bldg.,  Mineola,  L.  I. 
N.  Y.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  2d  Fri.  of  mo.  Emil  P.  Luc, 
15  Amherst  St.,  Williston  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Phone. 
Garden  City  9735. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Room  7, 

3d  floor,  18  W.  Market  St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128 
E.  North  St.    Tel.,  Irvington  6855. 

40  Anderson,  Ind. — Meets    3d    Thurs.,    918    Main  St., 

Plumbers'  Hall.    David  N,  Watkins,  R.  R.  No.  1. 
42  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  640  Maple 
Ave.     Earl  Clyda,  B.  A.,  4104  Clayton  Ave.  Tel. 
O.  L.  6027.     R.  A.  Jones.  Sec,  1736  W.  39th  Bt. 
Tel.,  V.  E.  5147. 

4  3  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  B.  "Taylor,  2527  Alden  St. 
44  Evansville,  Ind.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  8th 
and    Main    Sts.     Joseph    Kercher,    Wimberg  Ave., 
R.  R.  8. 

46  New  York  City. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Bohemian 

Natl.  Hall,  321  E.  73d  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  1st  and  3d 
Fri.  Sec.  at  hall  daily  8  to  4:30,  except  Thurs.  Wal- 
ter Matthews,  321  E.  73d  St.  Tel.,  Butterfield  8-7109. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  1228  Walnut  St.  W.  A.  Lane,  Sec,  3920  Tap- 
pan  Ave.    Geo.  A.  Cordon,  B.  A.,  465  Warner  St. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  R.  6. 

Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.  W.  T.  David- 
son, 323  Adelald  St. 

49  Pueblo.  Colo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  5,  Lab.  Tem.. 

Victoria  and  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dunlap,  1202  Brown 
Ave. 

51  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon..  B.  T. 

C.  Hall,  2108  Main  St.  H.  E.  Whitmlre,  2474  Wil- 
low Ave. 

52  Utica.  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.    Frank  F.  Per- 

cacciante,  1466  Nye  Ave.    Phone,  Dial  24768. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Balis  Hall, 

1614  Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 
Balis  Hall.  1614  Ridge  Ave.  James  Leyden,  Fin.  Sec, 
2013  E.  Loney  St.  Walter  S.  Hurst,  B.  A.,  Res., 
2515  No.  12th  St.  Phone.  Columbia  5899.  Office, 
Room  508  Fox  Bldg.,  16  Market  St.  Phone,  Spruce 
4946. 
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54  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  8  p.  m.  Ex. 

Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7  p.  m.  W.  A.  Himstreet, 
414  Labor  Temple. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Memphis 

Lab.  Tem.,  565  Beale  St.  E.  W.  Brinkmeyer,  1084 
Kney  St. 

57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Tues.  of  mo.,  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  53  State  St.,  Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St. 

62  New  Orleans,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  before  local 
7:30  p.  m.,  2d  and  4th  Wed.  A.  G.  Siegel,  3135 
Milan  St. 

63  Richmond,  Va. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall.  11  Marshall  St.  J.  J.  Duggan,  Tap- 
panock  Highway,  Box  189,  Ellerson,  Va. 

6  4  East  St.  Louis,  111. — Meets  3d  Wed.,  B.  T.  Hall,  5th 
St.  at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  M.  J.  Gray,  106  S. 
Second  St.,  Belleville,  111. 

65  San    Francisco,    Calif.  —  Meets    1st    and    3d  Fri., 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex. 
Bd.  meets  every  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  Walter 
L.  Fox,  Sec,  2347  20th  Ave.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  B.  A., 
49  Julian  Ave.    Phone,  Underbill  9189. 

66  Trenton,  N.  J. — Meets  Thurs.  evening.  Lab  Lyceum, 

151  Mercer  St.  Chris  Beckmann,  308  Hewitt  Ave., 
Deutzville,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

Bldg.,  583  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and  4th  Tues. 
P.  W.  Mullane,  300  Van  Nostrand  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Club.  1031  17th  St.  S.  A.  O'Day.  R.  2,  Box  168, 
Edgewater,  Colo. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Tnd. — Meets  2d    and    4th    Mon..  Lab. 

Tem.,  5th  and  Walnut  St.  C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  No. 
14th  St.,  R.  K.  6. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m.,  35  So. 

Howard  St.  F.  E.  Bedor,  294  W.  Exchange  St.  Phone, 
Blackstone  2303. 

72  Boston,  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  47  Hanover  St. 

Ex.  Board  1st  and  3d  Wed.  M.  John  English.  Sec,  16 
Glenside  Ave.  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Tel.  Endicott 
6343.  John  P.  Cook,  B.  A.,  136  Robbins  Road,  Ar- 
lington, Mass.  Res.  Tel.,  Arlington  4217.  Office,  47 
Hanover  St.    Tel.  Lafayette  9826. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Meets   Thurs.,    8   p.  m.,  Unity  Hall, 

Page  Ave.  and  Grand.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  9:.iO  a.  m. 
to  12  noon.  Chas.  T.  Webster,  Fin.  Sec,  2108  Yale 
Ave.    H.  J.  Hagen,  B.  A.,  4005  Lexington  Ave. 

74  Chicago,  111. — Meets  Fri.,  Lathers'  Hall,  731  So.  West- 

ern Ave.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.,  7  p.  m.  Edward  Menard, 
Fin.  Sec,  731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.,  West  2372-3. 
Frank  A.  Wilke,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec.  5222  Liano  Ave. 

75  Baltimore.  Md. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs..  Gayette  The- 

atre Bldg..  Bait,  and  Holiday  Sts.  Wm.  E.  Penning- 
ton, 2514  E.  Federal  St. 

76  Sharon,  Pa. — Meets    2d    Tues.,    79    West    State  St. 

T.  H.  Bradley,  290  Sharpsvllle  Ave. 

77  Everett,  Wash. — Meet«  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Lom- 

bard Ave.    Fred.  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem., 

97  Park  St.    A.  E.  Boudreau,  172  Tower  Ave. 

79  Wnrcester.  Mass. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

62  Madison  St.,  Hall  No.  5.  W.  J.  Gagner,  18  Na- 
thaniel St. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

4  6  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mobray,  3851  Blanche  St. 
Phone,  W.  A  2831. 

82  South  Bend.  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed..  Cen.  Lab. 

Hall,  315  So.  Michigan  St.  B.  F.  Mitchell.  919  E. 
Madison  St.     Phone.  2-8212. 


83  Fresno.  Calif. — Meets  1st  Thurs..  534  Chestnut  Ave. 

R.  E.  Linderstrand.  534  Chestnut  Ave.  Phone,  2-4366. 

84  Super  or,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Hall.    Ed.  Lund. 

1908  Lamborn  Ave. 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Wed..  Lab.  Insti- 

tute, 955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon., 
8  p.  m.    John  B.  McGarry.  753  Ogden  St. 

87  Reading,  Pa. — Meets    1st   and    3d   Tues.,    87  Orioles 

Bldg.,  South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker.  235  Sterley 
St.,  Shillington,  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Calif. — Meets  Mon.,  Castle  Hall.  12th  and 

Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.  eve.,  same  place.  Henry 
Weisenhaus,  398  60th  St.    Phone,  Piedmont  6736-J. 

90  Lawrence,  Mass. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  Bldg.  Tr.  Hall, 
Concord  St.  Alexander  Adams,  21  Kirk  St.,  Methuen, 
Mass. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Fraternal 
Hall,  305  Vz  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder,  S-511 
Haven  St.    Phone.  Lakeview  0863. 

9  6  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Room  8,  Berman  Blk., 
Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis  Rd.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth 89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont.  Canada. — Meets  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  167 
Church  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Al- 
bert Dearlove,  26  Cloverdale  Rd.     Phone,  Ju  8967. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  520  Washing- 
ton St.,  Lab.  Tem.  F.  W.  Richardson,  care  of  Lynn 
Bldg.  Trades  Council,  Labor  Temple.  520  Wash- 
ington St. 

100  Westchester  County.  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs. 
Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  27  Mt.  Vernon 
Ave.,  .Vlt.  Veruou,  N.  Y.  David  Christie.  62  Alder 
St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.    Phone.  4013-W. 

102  Newark,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8:30  p.  m.. 

Union  Lab.  Hall.  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd.  7  p.  m. 
Wm.  Hutchinson.  B.  A.,  19  Rawson  St.,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.  Tel.  Bloomfield  2-3634.  John  J.  Vohden,  Jr., 
Sec.  2026  Kay  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J.  Phone,  Unionville 
2-0979. 

103  Chicago   Heights.   111. — Meets   1st   Mon.,  Trades  and 

Labor  Hall,  1617  Vincennes  Ave.  Lee  Roy  Patton, 
1144  Park  Ave.    Tel.  C.  H.  2802. 

104  Seattle,  Wash. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab  Tem.,  Room  318.  R. 

A.  Burke,  Lab.  Tem. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Grand 

Rapids  Labor  Temple  Assoc.,  415  Ottawa  Ave.,  N.  W. 
A.  H.  Spaman,  1135  Si.gsbee  St.  S.  E. 

106  Plainfield.  N.  J. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Tues.,  Trades 

Council  Hall.  Front  St.  H.  Swartz,  11  New  Walnut 
St.,  North  Plainfield,  N.  J.    Phone.  Pld.  6-3256. 

107  Hammond,    Ind. — Meets    2d    Tues.,    Hammond  Lab. 

Tem..  Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.  V.  A.  Winkley,  6403 
Jefferson  Ave.     Hammond  5926-M. 

108  Wilmington,  Del. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Columbu.s 

Hall,  3rd  and  Walnut  Sts.  Neal  A.  Breslln,  1409 
Oak  St.    Phone,  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento,  Calif. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  8th  and 

I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hessinger.  Fin.  Sec,  3324  35th  St. 
Ed.  Sands,  Rec.  Sec,  1003  G  St. 

110  Knnkakee,  Til. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Fri.,  8  p.  m..  Odd 

Fellows  Hall.  Chicago  and  Court  Sts.  Frank 
Erzinger,  R.  No.  2. 

111  Madison,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem..  309  W. 

Johnston  St.    Jerome  B.  White,  727  Clark  St. 

113  Sioux  Citv.  Ta. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Fri.,  910  Pierce 

St.    W.  C.  Kearns.  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rockford,  111. — Meets   2d  and   4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 

114  So.  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst,  344  King  St. 

115  Cpdar    Rapids.    la. — Meets    2d    and    4th    Wed..  T.ah 

Tem.,  90  1st  Ave.  H.  C.  Schutzman,  R.  R.  5.  Dial 
32286. 
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116  Passaic,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  167  Jefferson  St.,  corner  Hover  Ave.  Nicholas 
Hallahan,  83  Hope  Ave. 

120  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Wed..  Labor 

Temple,  cor.  Clinton  and  Liberty  Sts.  Louis  Beverly, 
17  Marshall  Ave.    Phoue  2-1045, 

121  Aurora,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem..  E. 

Main  St.    A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d   Fri.,  24  6  V2  Main 

St.    C.  H.  Cody,  109  Pine  St.    Phone,  1959-W. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  Isl  Mon.,  Room  26,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  Centre  St.    John  Cair,  132  Lawrence  St. 

125  Waterbury,  Conn. — Meets  Is    and  3d  Tues..  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  4  4  Scovill  St.  Fred  Duphiney,  637  Water- 
town  Ave. 

126  Canton,  Ohio. — Meets  Mon.,  117  McCurdy  Bldg.  Wm. 

Watterson,  1425  Piper  Ct.,  N.  W.    Tel.,  25645. 

131  Saginaw,  Mich — Meets  1st  and  3d  .Mon.,  Bricklayers' 

Hall,  3d  floor,  cor.  Genesee  and  Park  Ave.  A.  A. 
Baumler,  250  Hermansan  St.    Phone  23885. 

132  Tnppka.  Kan — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon..  8  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Phone, 
31490. 

134  Jafkson.  M  ch  — Meets  1st  Mon..  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 

Theatre,  230  E.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner, 
2ul2  Le  Hoy  St. 

135  Harrisburg,   111. — Meets    1st   and    3d    Mon.,  Midcalf 

BIdg.    Paul  Parks.  628  W.  Church  St. 

136  Omaha,  Neb. — Meets   1st  and   3d   Wed.     Ex.  Bd-,  7 

p  m..  Wed.,  Musicians'  Hall,  bet.  15th  and  16th  Sts. 
on  Capitol  Ave.    M.  H.  Plotts,  2706  Fowler  Ave. 

138  Olympia,  Wash — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.     E.  L. 

Smith,  1104  Jefferson  St.     Phone,  1558-J. 

139  Fall  Ftiver   Mass. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  Cascade  Bldg.,  So. 

Main  St      Alderic  Bernier.  40  Albion  St. 

140  Dallas.  Texas.  —  Meets  Ist  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem 

F.  E.  Bundy,  801  N.  Bishop. 

142  Waltham.  Ma'is. — Meets   laf  and  3d  Wed..  8   p.  m., 

Hibernian  Hall,  Main  St.  Michael  Mooney,  27  Lib- 
erty St. 

143  Pafersnn.    N.    J. — Meet?    Tat    and    3rl    Thnrs..  Malta 

Hall,  Ward  St.    Jacob  Klepper,  12  Trenton  Ave. 

144  San  Jose.  Calif.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

12  No  Second  St.  R.  A.  Judsou,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Ballard  4516-J. 

145  Hamilton.  Ont..  Canada. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Thnrs., 

New  Lab.  Tem  ,  Catherine  3t.  near  Gore.  Forest  A. 
Wesley,  229  Gibson  Ave 

147  Winnipeg.  Man.,  Canada. — Meets    2d   and    4th  Mon., 

Lab.  Tem..  James  St.  E.  E.  Lee,  266  Hartford  Ave., 
West  Kildonan,  Winnipeg. 

148  Shamokin,  Pa. — Meets  last  Thurs.  of  mo.,  19  No.  6th 

Si.    G.  E.  Shoop,  19  N.  6th  St. 

151  Svracuse.  N.  Y — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab  Tem. 
John  Conway,  309  E.  Taylor  St. 

154  Lawton,  Okla. — Meets  1st  Mon.    B.  E.  Sheeley,  P.  T., 

615  S.  11th  St.,  Duncan,  Okla. 

155  Tacoma,  Wash. — Meets  every  Tues.,  8  p.  m  .  Carpen- 

ters' Hall.  101 2 'A  Sn.  Tacoma  Ave.  C.  J.  Lantz,  502 
9th  St.,  S.  W.,  Puyallup,  Wash. 

158  Dunuque,  Iowa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpen- 
leis"  Hall.  9lh  and  Locust  St.  Dennis  McGrath,  815 
Main  St. 

lei  Lincoln.  Neb. — Meets  2d  and  4lh  Wed..  Lab.  Tem 
C.  H.  Judah,  5166  Starr  St.    Tel.,  M  1606. 


162  Hackensack,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs..  36  Ber 
gen  St.  G.  E.  Barber,  124  Prospect  PL,  Rutherford, 
N.  J. 

165  La  Porte,  Ind. — Meets  2d  Fri..  Labor  Hall  at  Madisoa 

and  Lincoln  Way.    H.  T.  Lange,  112  "A"  St. 

166  Albany,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem-. 

Beaver  St  Harold  Hay,  Sec,  471  Central  Ave. 
Phone  Dial  2-8321. 

168  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  176  Parrish  St. 
Paul  A.  Farber,  176  Parrish  St. 

171  Lorain.  Ohio. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Fri..  German  Clnb 

House,  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  D.  A.  Miller,  1319  W. 
19ih  St. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  1231 

Locust  St.    R.  L.  Smith,  431  Dawson  Ave. 

173  Perth  Amboy,  N   J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  271  High  St.  Harry  Farnsworth.  Sec, 
279  Main  St.,  So.  River,  N.  J.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B. 
A.,  Box  301,  Fords,  N.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  332-W. 

174  New  Kensington.  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Beigle 

Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Reimer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel.,  1978-M. 

176  Pittsfield.  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Electricians 
Hall,  No.  Union  Bldg.,  311  North  St.  F.  M.  Olsted. 
940  Holmes  Rd.    Phone  5159. 

185  Wichita.  Kan. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.    K.  R.  King,  1236  Bitting  Ave. 

190  Minneapolis,  Minn — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thnrs.,  614 
First  Ave.,  No.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  614 
Fir-t  Ave.,  No.  Tel.  Ge.  2452.  Walter  Frank,  3544 
44th  Ave.,  So. 

192  Galesburg,  111. — Meets   3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,   52  N 

Prairie  St.  O.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks  St,  Route 
No.  2. 

197  Rock  Island,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Indus- 
trial Home,  21st  and  3d  Ave.  R.  A.  Hendrickson, 
1629  10th  St.,  Moline,  111. 

202  Champaign,   111. — Meets   1st  and   3d   Tues.,   113  So. 

Neil  St.  Wm.  F.  Betz,  106  No.  Fair  Ave.  Phone, 
2242. 

203  Spr'ngfield,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  3151/2  Boonville  Ave.  Orie  Miller,  914  W.  Lo- 
cust St.     Phone,  8579. 

205  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.. 
Lab.  Hall.     Harry  Langner,  8534  88lh  St. 

207  Vancouver.  B.  C.  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 

Holden  Bldg.,  Room  209.    Ex.  Bd.  Sat.,  3  p.  m.  F. 

C.  Macey.  2456  W.  7th  Ave. 

208  Reno.  Nevada. —  Meets  3d  Fri.,  Musicians'  Hall,  Com- 

mercial and  Chestnut  Sts.  Frank  Mahoney,  9  Water 
St. 

209  La  Salle,  111. — Meets  4th  Sun.,  2  p.  m.  at  2507  4th  St.. 

Peru,  111.  LeRoy  B.  Liesse,  2507  Fourth  St.,  Peru,  111. 

211  Springfield.    Oh'o — Meets    1st    and    3d    Mon..  Lah. 

Tem.,  138  W.  High  St.  Thos.  L.  Russell,  421  W. 
Pleasant  St. 

212  Missoula.  Mont.— Meets  1st  Sun.,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

Z.  H.  Goldcr,  328  So  4th  St.,  W. 

213  Newark.  Ohio.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W-  Church  St. 

J    W   Kennedy,  115  W.  Church  St. 

215  New  Haven.  Conn. — Meets  3d  Fri..  Trade  Council 
Hall.  215  Meadow  St.  Edwin  Balliet,  731  Elm  St. 
Tel..  8-6325. 

217  WilliamspLrt  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  423  Mul- 
berry St.    h\  E.  Hunt,  4i:^  Mulberry  St. 
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222  Danville,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tern.  W.  E.  Pey- 
ton, B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  Lincoln  Peter- 
son, 829  E.  Harrison  St. 

224  Houston,  Texas. — Meets    1st  and   3d'  Fri.,   Bell  and 

Louisiana  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  intervening  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.    Chas.  E.  Morgan,  4420  Edsee  St. 

225  Kenosha.  Wis — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues..  Danla  Hall, 

1310  63d  St.  Lester  E.  Thompson,  6912  Sheridan  Rd. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla.— Meets  2d  Mon.,  2511  Federal  Dr.  T.  L. 
Maddock,  2511  Federal  Dr. 

230  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.    G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

232  Racine,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Union  Hall,  Wiscon- 
sin St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.  H.  M.  Olson,  2603 
Olive  St. 

234  Atlanta,  Ga.— Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  cor.  Piedmont 

and  Auburn  Aves.    Sidney  Byrd,  38  S.  E.  Young  St. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  7:30 
p.  m.,  116%  W.  Gold  Ave.  D.  F.  Endicott,  4171/2  S. 
High  St. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs..  427  Orchard  St. 
A.  L.  Fautley,  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif. 

?44  Brooklyn — Kings  and  Queens  Counties.  N.  Y. — Meets 
Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Brownsville  Labor  Lyceum.  229  Sack- 
man  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw. 
J.  Anglim,  3402  Ave.  L,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

246  Lowell,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Oddfellows'  Bldg., 
Middlesex  St.  Charles  L.  Chase,  764  Gorham  St. 
Phone,  1674-R.' 

250  Morristovvn,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  5  South 
St.  Jos  Hnne.  R  Sylvan  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tel., 
Summit  6-4390-W. 

252  San  Bernardino.  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7 
p.  m..  Lab  Tpm.  Rx  Bd  .  12:30  p  m  Sat.  I.nh 
Tem.    O.  F.  Gregory,  295  E.  11th  St.    Phone,  28306. 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Thurs..  Chapman 
Bldg.,  Elm  and  Pleasant  Sts.  James  Lord,  328 
Ashley  Blvd. 

258  Billings,  Mont. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Fri..  Cooks'  and 

Waiters'  Hall.    A.  S.  Kerr,  12  Broadwater. 

259  Granite  City.  111.— Meets  1st  Sat..  2:30  p.  m.,  Tri  City 

Central  Trades  Council  Hall.  Niedringham  Ave.  and 
State  St.    J.  C.  Alexander,  2406  Adams  St. 

260  San  Diego.  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

621  6th  St.    A.  J.  Bennett,  621  Sixth  St. 

262  Nashville,  Tenn. — Meets  last  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.,  212  8th  Ave.  No.  W.  E.  .Marshall,  5403 
Pennsylvania  Ave. 

263  New  Brighton,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Painters' 

Hall,  W.  Bridgewater.  C.  E.  Skinner,  277  14th  St. 
Ambridge,  Pa. 

268  San  Rafael,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon  7  p.  m..  316  B  St. 
J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif.  Tel., 
Mill  Valley  1045. 

275  Hamilton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.  Sherman 

T.  Clear,  1350  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Hall.  3101/0  W.  4th  St.  Chas.  L.  Jolls,  Route  No.  8. 
Phone,  4174-J. 

278  San  Mateo.  CaMf. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Bldg.  Tr. 

Hall.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  7  p.  m.  H.  S.  Gretton,  321 
Grand  Blvd.    Phone  6903. 

279  Joplin,  Mo. — Meets   2d  and   4th   Mon.,   Lab.    Hall,  6 

Joplin  St.     E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 


281  Boise,  Idaho. — Meets  2d  Tues.,    8    p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem. 

M.  C.  Garivii,  K.  I).  No.  5. 

282  Yakima.  Wash —Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  1^5  E.  "A" 

St..  Room  6.  Ph.-ne,  3825.  F.  W.  Sherbondy,  R.  F. 
D.  4.    Res.,  1401  Q.jeene  Ave.    Tel.,  1653-L. 

286  Stamford,  Conn.  —  .Meets  Mon..  Carpenters'  Hall,  Gay 
St.  Harry  Johnson,  B.  A.,  Meads  Point,  Greenwich, 
Conn.  Tel.,  Green  2772.  Joseph  Roberts,  Fin.  Sec, 
83  Main  St. 

292  Charleston,  W.  Va.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Room 
26,  Lab.  Tem..  18  Alderson  St.  E.  V.  Strieker,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  39 E. 

295  Erie,  Pa.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues,  1701  State  St. 
Raymond  G.  Daub,  642  E.  25th  St.    Tel.  X  14-413. 

298  Uniontown.  Pa. — Meets  2d  and   4th   Wed..  Fraternal 

Home,  opp.  Court  House.  C.  C.  Warner,  Upper  Mid- 
dletown.  Pa. 

299  Shehnvean.    Wis. — Meet^   1st    Fri..   Lab.    Union  Hall. 

632  \.  8th  St.  S.  Jolks.  Fin  Sec.  1713  S.  12lb  St. 
Chas.  Kerwin,  B.  A.,  1629-S.  10th  St. 

300  Bakersfield.  Calif. — Meets  2d   and    4th    Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  21st  and  I  St.    Day  H.  Johnsen,  R.  6,  Box  180. 

301  San  Antonio.  Texas. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  W.  Powers,  522  Berkshire  St. 

302  Vallejo.  Calif  — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  314  Vir- 

ginia St.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr..  Fin.  Sec,  R.  F.  D.  So. 
2.  Box  2040.  Napa,  Calif.  Phone,  738-J,  Napa.  A.  L. 
Lawrence,  B  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone,  581-J 
Vallejo. 

305  Great  Falls.  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall, 
cor.  7th  and  Central.  M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave.. 
So. 

308  .Vew   York   City    N.   Y — Meets    2d    Wed.      Ex.  Bd. 

every  Mon.,  210  E.  104th  St.  L.  A.  Trovato,  Act.  Sec, 
2725  Cruger  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

309  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Central 

Labor  Hall.  Frick  Mgee  Bldg.,  Washington  St.  Claus 
Ross,  15  Cowden  PI. 

311  Amarillo.  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
Wm.  H.  Gosnell,  R.  3,  Box  596  E. 

313  Columbia,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  Lab.  Tem., 
North  8th  St.  and  Broadway.  J.  D.  Sims,  Lab.  Tem., 
No.  8th  St.  and  Broadway. 

315  Montreal.  Que.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4tli  Wed.,  Mon- 
ument National.  1182  St.  Lawrence  St..  Room  11, 
B.  T.  C.  and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  Dominique. 
Frank  J.  Horan,  3  460  Berri  St.  Phone,  Harbour 
4497. 

319  Muskegon.  Mich. — Meetf  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  2  p  m., 
Bldg.  Trades  Hall.  Clyde  L.  Brunette,  330  E.  Wal- 
ton Ave. 

326  Little  Rock,  Ark. — Meets  Isi  Wed.,  213  V2  W.  2d  St., 
3d  floor.    F.  H.  Laster,  Apt.  4,  1107  Cumberland  St. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.     Archie  B.  Darling,  Box  1125. 

332  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall. 
Courtney  St.    James  Wilson,  1054  Balmoral  Rd. 

336  Quincy,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  9th 
St.    H.  G.  McClellan,  530  Lind  St. 

340  Lexington,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall. 
No.  Broadway     Gibson  Irvin,  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette.  Ind. — Meets  2d  and    4th    Fri..   lab.  Tem. 

Geo.  Anderson,  305  Kossuth  St.    Tel.,  75711. 

345  Miami,  Fla.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  1st 

Ave.    A.  W.  Dukes,  31  N.  W.  33d  St. 
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346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Wed.,  812 
Maine  St..  Asbury  Park.  N.  J.  Albert  Webster.  Fin. 
Sec.  122  H  St.,  Belmar,  N.  J.  Stanley  O'Hoppe,  B.  A., 
1128  Monroe  Ave. 

350  Portsmouth,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Carr 
Bldg.,  2d  fir.  from  First  National  Bank.  Wm.  D.  Til- 
ton,  2123  7th  St. 

353  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  1537  6th  St.  J.  L. 
Welch,  1914  11th  St.     Phone,  Santa  Monica  22853. 

357  Bartlesville,  Okla. — Meets   Ist  Men.,   Painters'  Hall. 

Wm.  R.  Boyd.,  710  So.  Creek  Ave.    Phone,  2419-W. 

358  Johnstown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Mon.,  Room  5, 

Ruth  Blk.,  Clinton  St.  Geo.  B.  Thomas,  R.  D.  No.  5, 
Box  355.     Phone.  2209-Y. 

359  Providence,  R.  I- — Meets  1st  Mon.,  B.  T.  C.  Hall,  71 

Richmond  St.  Edmund  C.  Kagan,  34  Webb  St., 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

360  London,  Ont.,  Canada — Meets  4th  Thurs.,  Trades  & 

Labor  Hall,  cor.  Dundas  and  Richmond.  Sam  Miller, 
863  Adelaide  St.,  Sub.  P.  O.  No.  11. 

364  Waco,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  each  month, 
7:30  p.  m.,  at  Lab.  Hall,  5th  and  Columbus  Ave. 
W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box  203. 

3  71  Pocatello,  Idaho. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.    I>ewitt  Moffitt,  633  N.  Grant  Ave. 
374  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m. 
Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  30  xNorth 
3d  Ave.    R.  W.  Routt.  Rt.  1,  Box  264. 

378  Marion,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  9  a.  m.,  Silver's  Hall, 

114  N.  Market.  Floyd  Borden,  2040  Wall  St.,  Mur- 
physboro.  111.    Tel.,  67. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  7:30 

p.  m..  Hall  No.  3.    Alex  Cook,  2  S.  Salinas  St. 

380  Salem,   Ore. — Meets   1st  Mon.,   Salem   Tr.  and  Lab. 

Council,  455  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock,  1710  Trade 
St.    Phone  2049-J. 

382  Camden,  N.  J. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Frl..  Plasterers' 

Hall,  523  Benson  St.    A.  J.  Campbell,  608  Vine  St. 

383  Flint,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Alvord  Bldg., 

Court  and  Saginaw  St.  A.  G.  Bigelow,  Box  60, 
Grand  Blanc,  Mich. 

386  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  No.  1 
Washington  St.  B.  A.  Barrenger,  886-A  Main  St 
Phone,  331-W. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues..  Lab.  Tem.,  508 
Main  St.    Oscar  Brosz,  1017  No.  Webster  Ave. 

392  Elmira.  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p  m., 
at  Painters'  Hall,  143 W.  Water  St.  Henry  War- 
ren, 239  Chapman  PI.    Phone  764-R. 

394  Tucson,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

38  W.  Congress  St.  C.  L.  Williams,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Box  210F.    Phone  027R5. 

395  Warren,   Ohio. — Meets    1st   and    3d    Mon.,    31%  N. 

Park  Ave.  J.  A.  Miller,  444  First  St.  Phone,  1855-W. 

398  Glendale,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m..  Central  Lab. 
Hall.  134  No.  Maryland  Ave.  J.  A.  Reimer,  2244 
Lavema  Ave.,  Eagle  Rock,  Calif.  Phone,  Cleve. 
62915. 

401  Allentown.  Pa. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 
N.  6th  St.  Harry  Frey.  722  V4  Whitehall  St.  Phone, 
25576. 

406  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. — Meets  every  Sat.,  517  S.  E.  8th 
St.    H.  E.  Sharp,  517  S.  E.  8th  St. 

4<'7  Austin,  Tex. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  Cab- 
iness  Hotel,  110  East  Second  St.  Russell  Lemaire, 
2203  Nueces  St. 

4  11  Palo  Alto.  Calif. — Meets  Ist  and       Wpd  .  Community 

House.  Geo.  E.  Espinosa,  First  St.  and  Shasta  Ave., 
LoH  Alto.H.  Calif.    Tel..  L.  A.  243-J. 


413  Norwalk,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Community  Hall, 

Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn.  Chas.  A.  Brown, 
No.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  cor. 

9th  and  Walnut  Ave.  Earle  H.  Johnson,  General 
Delivery. 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.,  314%  Sycamore  St.  W.  A.  Mateer,  426 
Church  St.,  Box  1229. 

422  Battle  Creek,  Mich. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs..  Lab. 

Tem.,  20  W.  Michigan  Ave.  A.  F.  Wood,  139  So. 
Ravine  St.  O.  B.  Crandall,  B.  A.,  106  Wiltshire  Ave., 
R.  D.  8,  Phone  9072. 

423  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  223  Gloucester  St.  E.  W.  Desjardins,  103 
Nicholas  St. 

424  Abilene,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  Lab.  Tem.,  280  Pine 

St.    E.  A.  Tyler,  Act.  Sec,  P.  0.  Box  1066. 

429  Harrisburg.  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Union  Hall, 
223  Market  St.  E.  C.  Schlosser,  Shell  and  Poplar 
Sts.,  Box  No.  1,  Progress,  Pa. 

434  Merced,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d    Mon.,    Room  20. 

Shaffer  Bldg.,  17th  St.  Guy  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Box  205,  36  Garard  Ave. 

435  Shreveport,  La. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall,  over 

Capitol  Theatre,  Milam  St.  W.  T.  Troegel,  4125  San 
Jacinto  St. 

439  Windsor,  Ont..  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon..  8 

p.  m.,  3  Ouellette  Ave.  W.  L.  Hall,  917  Marentette 
Ave. 

440  Santa  Ana,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  415% 

West  4th  St.  G.  W.  Hunter,  537  Chestnut  St.,  Ana- 
heim, Calif. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  Ist  Mon.,  452  Ocean 

View  Ave..  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.  C.  F.  Snyder,  452 
Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif. 

443  Steubenville,  Ohio. — .Meets    1st    and    3d    Wed.,  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall,  N.  4th  St.  C.  O.  Howard,  Dresden 
Ave.,  Lincoln  Heights. 

446  Elgin,  111.— Meets  Ist  Wed.,  Union  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.. 
3d  floor.    E.  Sederstram,  325  Raymond  St. 

449  Visalia,  Calif.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  209  N.  Fort  St. 
Harry  J.  Starrett,  Rt.  2,  Box  61,  Lemoore,  Calif. 

45  5  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8  p.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.,  Gardenia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo.  E. 
Harbold,  Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

460  Ventura,  Calif.— Meets  2d  Wed.  each  mo.,  705  East 
Maine  St.  B.  W.  Johnson,  823  Vg  Maine  St.,  Santa 
Paula,  Calif. 

4  64  Harlingen,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sun.,  A.  T.  Sal- 
isbury office,  W.  Harnsi.n  Blvd.  Lloyd  McNeil,  R. 
No.  1,  1222  W.  Harrison  Blvd. 

474  Santa  Maria,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  8  p.  m.. 
Eagles'  Hall.  Broadway  at  Chapel  St.    H.  R.  Reed. 

4091/2  W.  Church  St. 

478  Wenatchee,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Farmers' 

Union  Hall.  Wenatchee  Ave.  F.  L.  Presnell,  526  No. 
Wenatchee  Ave.    Tel.,  258  Red. 

479  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Colum- 

bia Firemen's  Hall.  Geo.  Boudreau,  19  Highland 
Ave.,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

481  Winona.  Minn. — Meets  2d  Mon.  at  Eureka  Hall,  4th 

and  Center  Sts.  S.  C.  Hemshrot.  Res.,  201  10th  St., 
S.  E.,  Rochester,  Minn.  Mail  address,  P.  O.  Box  66. 
Rochester,  Minn. 

482  Monroe,  La. — Meets  Sun.,  9  a.  m..  Carpenters'  Hall, 

107  So.  Grand.    Geo.  W.  Forkey,  524  So.  Grand  St. 

483  St.  Paul.  Minn.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs..  301  Pub- 

lic Safety  Bldg,,  10th  and  Union  Sts.  Phone,  Gar- 
field 5862.  Arthur  A.  Nyberg,  301  Public  Safety 
Bldg.    Res.,  873  E.  Rose  St.    Phone,  Tower  6740. 


PICTURES  SUPER-BUILDING  OF  1981 


Residential  Structure  2,000  Feet  High  Covering 
Acres  Visualized  by  I.  S.  Chanin;  New 
Majestic  Will  Pass 


Buildings  covering  several  acres  and  perhaps 
2,000  feet  high,  with  walls  of  metal  or  glass,  and 
man-controlled  "climate"  as  regards  sunlight  tem- 
perature, humidity  and  atmospheric  purity,  are  seen 
as  the  habitat  of  New  Yorkers  fifty  years  hence,  by 
Irwin  S.  Chanin,  prominent  builder. 

Mr.  Chanin,  head  of  the  Chanin  organization,  and 
architect  of  the  lofty  Majestic  Apartments  on  Cen- 
tral Park  West  which  opened  for  tenants  this  week, 
declares  that  the  new  apartments  are  structurally 
capable  of  remaining  a  sound,  habitable  building  for 
at  least  200  years,  but  revolutionary  changes  in 
housing  during  the  next  half  a  century  will  likely 
claim  the  site  as  part  of  a  super-building  of  a  far 
different  type. 

Mr.  Chanin  has  written  his  views  in  a  prophecy 
which  has  been  sealed  in  the  wall  of  the  new  build- 
ing. "Little  evidence  of  deterioration  has  been 
found  in  any  of  the  steel-and-masonry  buildings 
which  so  far  have  been  torn  down,"  he  wrote.  "The 
old  Hotel  Majestic,  erected  in  1892,  was  in  perfect 
structural  condition  when  it  was  demolished  in  1929. 

"However,  in  less  than  forty  years,  it  has  become 
95  per  cent  obsolete,  as  judged  by  modern  tastes 
and  standards  of  living.  Therefore,  it  is  my  pre- 
diction that  if  the  new  Majestic  is  in  existence  after 
the  year  1981,  it  will  be  somewhat  of  an  architec- 
tural curiosity." 


TRADE 


Protection  Assured 

W-O-I  CONCRETE  XAILS 

(Hardened  For  Concrete  i 
Original,  the  liest  and  the  Only     p^t  j^q 
1660142 


ited 
THEV  (  0> 


L-te  Xail 
NO  MOKK 


For  Corner  1! 
for  various  puri 
Choose  the  nail 
material  used. 


<iz.  >  '  .  ,  "s  and  ■\i  .  Other  sizes 
".  1',".  I'-".  I'',".  2".  2'4".  -"2"  and  3". 
.xiiuatily  Linjier   than    thickness  of 

AMPLK  WITH  PRICES 

New  Improved  W-O-I 
Magnetic  Punch  for  start- 
ing W-O-I  Nails  into  con- 
crete 60c.  Prepaid  any- 
where in  U.  S.  or  Canada. 


W-O-I  Products  Co.  gJSJ'o.m"^'^^'^ 


TODD  CUTTING  NIPPERS 


Sizes   6-8-10-11-12  Inches 
Extra  Heavy  11-13-15  Inches 
For  Sale  by  I/eading  Hardware  Dealers 

Manufactured  by 

D.  HOTCHKISS  CO. 

DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


By  patronizing  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling 
a  moral  obligation. 


STEELTEX 


^Lathers  everwvhere  prefer  Ribbed  STEELTEX  Lath  for  interior 
plaster,  ^vhen  a  first-class  lathing  and  plastering  job  is  required. 
Kasv  to  nail  .  .  .  easy  to  cut,  fit  and  shape,— Ribbed  STEELTEX 
Lath  is  the  easiest  handled  lath  on  the  market.  Every  yard  sold 
means  work  and  profit  for  the  lather,  STEELTEX  must  be  lathed 
by  a  lather.    Get  the  facts, — send  Now  for  free  literature. 


NATJONAL  STEEL 

FABRIC  COMPANY 

Union  Ttuxt  Bail Jinq  (vsa^ 

pTci:)  Piffsbu,gl,,Po..U.5.A 

WORLD'S    LARGEST    MANUFACTURERS    OF   WELDED    STEEL  FABRIC 

Has  nnJlmited  adaptability  ae  a  bench  or  hand  tool.  Capacity  of  stock  throat 
%"  by  IW-  Weight  12  pounds.  Fully  guaranteed.  Money  refunded  If  not  eatie- 
fled.  Write  for  circular.  Immediate  delivery  by  parcel  post.  2%  discount  for 
cash  with  order.    Orders  without  cash  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

Price  Delivered— U.  8.  A.,  East  of  Rockies,  fSl.OO;  Bocky  Ifonntalnt  and  West, 
$21.75;    Foreign    Shipments,    $30.50;    Basis    at  Detroit. 

ADVANCE  PATTERN  &  PRODUCTION  CO. 

1*46-49    Temple   Avenae  Detroit,  lUch. 


Conceived  in  the  American  Fed.  af  Labor 

Owned  by  Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Unionists 


The  Ueioe  L^bor 
Life  lesermee  Compaey 

Progress  During  1932 

Income  for  the  year  $  909,409.67 

Claims  paid  during  the  year   583,103.45 

ASSETS— December  31,  1931 

United  States  Government  Bonds   251,034.00 

Other  Bonds    556,115.00 

First  Mortgage  Loans  (Improved  City  Property)   320,410.00 

Cash    25,347.74 

Other  Assets    379,612.45 

Total   Admitted   Assets  $  1,532,519.19 

LIABILITIES 

Policy  Reserves   $  643,224.00 

Claim  Reserves    58,544.00 

Reserves  for  Taxes   15,000.00 

Other  Liabilities    8,508.34 

Reserve  for  Security  Fluctuations   15,000.00 

Capital   $375,000.00 

Surplus   ■•   417,242.85 

Surplus  to  Policyholders   792,242.85 

Total   $  1,532,519.19 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 

Individual  Policies   $  6,289,806.00 

Group  Policies   50,787,700.00 

Total  $57,077,506.00 

Increase  in  Assets  during  the  year   464,410.96 

Increase  in  Surplus  during  the  year   22,746.18 

Increase  in  Insurance  in  force   8,705,178.00 

For  information  regarding  Indiviilual  or  Group 
Insurance,  write  NOW  to 

THE  UNION  LABOR  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

MATTHEW  WOLL,  President 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


A  LiEe  Insurance  Policy  for  Every  Need 
All  Policies  participating 
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**The  Injury  to  One  Is  the  Concern  of  All" 
OFFICIAL      ORGAN      OF  THE 

WOOD,  WIRE  6  HETAL  MTHER^ 
INTLRNflTIOmi  UNION 

VOL.  XXXII  APRIL,  1932  No.  8 
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Pay  Your  Dues  Promptly 

Protect  Your  Standing  in  the 
Funeral  Benefit  Fund 


International  law  provides  that  dues  are  due  and  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  in  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  will  be  noted  how  necessary  it  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
be  in  continuous  good  standing.  The  responsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in  good  standing  devolves  upon 
themselves. 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  his  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
matically suspended,  loses  his  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  payment 
of  back  dues  is  debarred  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months  after 
payment. 


THE  LATHER 


DO  YOU 

That  in  some  sections  of  the  United  States,  where 
steam  is  not  available,  the  factory  whistle  is  blown 
by  means  of  natural  gas  under  high  pressure? 

That  water  is  raised  from  wells  with  high  pressure 
gas,  the  same  as  is  done  with  compressed  air? 

That  bananas  are  ripened  by  gas? 

That  sweating  of  oranges  and  lemons,  also  color- 
ing, is  produced  by  injecting  "Co,"  made  from  nat- 
ural gas,  and  water  vapor  into  the  curing  rooms? 

That  lamp  black,  essential  to  the  production  of 
printer's  ink,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  automobile 
tires,  is  made  from  natural  gas  ? 

That  by-products  of  natural  gas  are  used  to  pre- 
vent damage  to  rubber  when  passing  through  calen- 


KNOW— 

der  rolls ;  also  prevents  fires  or  explosions  in  certain 
processes  of  sugar  refining? 

That  acetylene  gas  is  being  made  from  natural 
gas? 

That  helium  gas  for  dirigibles  is  a  product  of  nat- 
ural gas? 

That  a  healthy  young  tomato  plant  gives  the  best 
indication  of  the  presence  of  poisonous  gas  in  the  at- 
mosphere long  before  it  can  be  detected  by  other 
means? 

That  a  natural  gas  well  is  now  producing  large 
quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  from  which  dry  ice  is 
manufactured? 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSfflP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE 
ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

Of  The  Lather,  published  monthly  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  April  1,  1932. 

State  of  Ohio, 

County  of  Cuyahoga,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Terry  Ford,  who,  hav- 
ing been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  editor  of  The  Lather,  and  that  the  following  is, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  cir- 
culation), etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher,  Wood,  Wire  &  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union,  2605  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Editor,  Terry  Ford,  2605  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Managing  Editor,  None. 
Business  Managers,  None. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately 
thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.. 
If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm, 
company,  or  other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be 
given.) 

Wood,  Wire  &  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union,  2605  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President,  2605  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Geo.  T.  Moore,  First  Vice  President,  3578  Palmer  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wm.  J.  Murphy,  Second  Vice  President,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

C.  J.  Haggerty,  Third  Vice  President,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Jos.  H.  Duty,  Fourth  Vice  President,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Edw.  F.  McKnight,  Fifth  Vice  President,  728  Hudson  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

M.  F.  Nealon,  Sixth  Vice  President,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Terry  Ford,  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  2605  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:    (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if 
any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  fhis  affiant  has  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails 
or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is  (This  in- 
formation is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

Signed  TERRY  FORD, 

Editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  26th  day  of  March.  1932. 

Signed  LOUIS  A.  LITZLER, 

(Seal)  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  November  20.  1932.) 
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LOCAL  UNIONS  LISTED  ALPHABETICALLY 


A 

29  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 

40  Anderson,  Ind. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. 

121  Aurora,  111. 

166  Albany,  N.  Y. 

234  Atlanta,  Ga. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

311  Amarillo,  Texas. 

346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

401  Allentown,  Pa. 

407  Austin,  Texas. 

♦  24  Abilene,  Texas. 


B 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

57  Binghamton,  N,  Y. 

72  Boston,  Mass. 

7  5  Baltimore,  Md. 
123  Brockton,  Mass. 
244  Brooklyn,  Kings  and 
Queens  Counties, 
New  York. 
158  Billings,  Mont. 
281  Boise,  Idaho. 
JOO  Bakersfield,  Calif. 
157  Bartlesville,  Okla. 
422  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


O 

1  Columbus,  Ohio. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo 
74  Chicago,  111. 

103  Chicago  Heights,  111. 
115  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
126  Canton,  Ohio. 
202  Champaign,  111. 
292  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
J13  Columbia,  Mo. 
328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
382  Camden,  N.  J. 


D 

5  Detroit,  Mich. 
8  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
12  Duluth,  Minn. 
30  Dayton,  Ohio. 
68  Denver,  Colo. 
140  Dallas,  Texas. 
158  Dubuque,  Iowa 
222  Danville,  111. 


E 

44  Evansville,  Ind. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

77  Everett,  Wash. 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

205  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Can. 

295  Erie,  Pa. 

392  Elmlra,  N.  Y. 

446  Elgin,  111. 


34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

83  Fresno,  Calif. 

139  Fall  River,  Mass. 

■-'.30  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

^83  Flint,  Mich. 

'.0  6  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 


O 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

192  Galesburg,  111. 

259  Granite  City,  111. 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

398  Glendale,  Calif. 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


H 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. 
107  Hammond,  Ind. 
135  Harrisburg,  111. 
145  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Can. 
162  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
224  Houston,  Texas. 
275  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
429  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
464  Harlingen,  Texas. 


I 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


J 

19  Joliet,  111. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

134  Jackson,  Mich. 

279  Joplin,  Mo. 

309  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

3  58  Johnstown,  Pa. 


K 

27  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
110  Kankakee,  111. 
225  Kenosha,  Wis. 
414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 


L 

18  Louisville,  Ky. 

42  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

90  Lawrence,  Mass. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. 
154  Lawton,  Okla. 
161  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
165  LaPorte,  Ind. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
209  LaSalle,  111. 

246  Lowell,  Mass. 
326  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
340  Lexington,  Ky. 
344  Lafayette,  Ind. 
360  London,  Ont.,  Can. 


10  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Ill  Madison,  Wis. 

190  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

212  Missoula,  Mont. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J. 

315  Montreal,  Que.,  Can. 

319  Muskegon,  Mich. 

345  Miami,  Fla. 

378  Marion,  111. 

434  Merced,  Calif. 

482  Monroe,  La. 


N 

11  Norfolk,  Va. 

15  New  Castle,  Pa. 

38  Nassau   and  Suffolk 
Counties,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

46  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

51  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

62  New  Orleans,  La. 
102  Newark,  N.  J. 
174  New  Kensington,  Pa. 
213  Newark,  Ohio. 
215  New  Haven,  Conn. 
254  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

262  Nashville,  Tenn. 

263  New  Brighton,  Pa. 
308  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
413  Norwalk,  Conn. 


O 

26  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

88  Oakland,  Calif. 
136  Omaha,  Nebr. 
138  Olympia,  Wash. 
4  23  Ottawa,  Ont. 


P 

33  Pittsburg'h,  Pa. 

36  Peoria,  111. 

49  Pueblo,  Colo. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

54  Portland,  Ore. 
81  Pasadena,  Calif. 

106  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

116  Passaic,  N.  J. 

143  Pater  son,  N.  J. 

173  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

176  Pittsfiela,  Mass. 

350  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

359  Providence,  R.  I. 

371  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

374  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

386  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

411  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


Q 

9  6  Quincy,  Mass. 
336  Quinoy,  111. 


R 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

63  Richmond,  Va. 

87  Reading,  Pa. 

114  Rockford,  111. 

197  Rock  Island,  111. 

208  Reno,  Nevada. 

232  Racine,  Wis. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. 


S 

4  Scranton,  Pa. 

20  Springfield,  111. 

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
25  Springfield,  Mass. 

43  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

65  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

76  Sharon,  Pa. 

82  So.  Bend,  Ind. 

84  Superior,  Wis. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. 
104  Seattle,  Wash. 
109  Sacramento,  Calif. 
113  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


120  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

122  Salinas,  Calif. 

131  Saginaw,  Mich. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. 

148  Shamokin,  Pa. 

151  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

203  Springfield,  Mo. 

211  Springfield,  Ohio. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

2  52  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

260  San  Diego,  Calif. 

2  68  San  Rafael,  Calif. 

278  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

286  Stamford,  Conn. 

299  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

301  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

353  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

380  Salem,  Ore. 
435  Shreveport,  La. 
440  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 
443  Steubenville,  Ohio. 
474  Santa  Maria,  Calif. 
483  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


T 

2  4  Toledo,  Ohio. 

66  Trenton,  N.  J. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

97  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 
132  Topeka,  Kans. 
155  Tacoma,  Wash. 
228  Tulsa,  Okla. 
394  Tucson,  Ariz. 


U 

52  Utica,  N.  Y. 
298  Uniontown,  Pa. 


V 

207  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Can 

302  Vallejo,  Calif. 

332  Victoria,  B.  C,  Can. 

449  Visalia.  Calif. 

460  Ventura,  Calif. 


W 

9  Washington,  D.  C. 

79  Worcester,  Mass. 

100  Westchester  County. 
N.  Y. 

108  Wilmington,  Del. 

125  Waterbury,  Conn. 

142  Waltham,  Mass. 

147  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can. 

168  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

185  Wichita,  Kans. 

217  Williamsport,  Pa. 

276  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

364  Waco,  Texas. 

39  5  Warren,  Ohio. 

439  Windsor.  Ont.,  Can. 

455  West  Palm  Beach.  Fla. 

478  Wenatchee.  Wash. 

481  Winona.  Minn. 


Y 

28  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
282  Yakima,  Wash. 
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Decisions  of  the  General  President  and  Executive  Council 


Sec.  109 — All  decisions  of  the  General  President  must  be 
published  in  the  following  issue  of  The  Lather,  together 
with  a  short,  concise  synopsis  of  the  case.  All  decisions  of 
the  Executive  Council  must  be  published  in  the  following 
issue  of  The  Lather,  showing  how  each  member  of  the 
Council  has  voted. 

Henry  C.  Potter,  12834,  Versus  Local  Union  No.  110 

Brother  Potter  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  110  in  placing  against  him  a  fine 
of  $100.00  on  the  charge  of  violating  Section  127  of 
the  International  Constitution.  The  General  Presi- 
dent, after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence 
presented  by  both  sides  in  this  controversy,  found 
the  action  of  the  local  union  in  the  placing  of  this 
fine,  to  be  unfair  and  unjust,  and  he  therefore 
ordered  it  rescinded. 

 0  

Local  Union  No.  110  Versus  Decision  of  General 
President  in  the  Henry  C.  Potter,  12834,  Case 

Local  Union  No.  110,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
decision  of  the  General  President  in  this  case,  ap- 
pealed against  said  decision  to  the  International 
Executive  Council,  which  body  after  receiving  copies 
of  all  the  evidence  presented  by  both  sides,  voted 
TO  SUSTAIN  the  General  President's  decision.  The 
members  of  the  Council  voted  as  follows :  To  sustain 
the  General  President's  decision :  Second  Vice  Presi- 
dent William  J.  Murphy,  Third  Vice  President  C.  J. 
Haggerty,  Fourth  Vice  President  Jos.  H.  Duty,  Fifth 
Vice  President  Edward  F.  McKnight.  To  sustain 
the  appeal  of  Local  Union  No.  110:  George  T.  Moore. 
To  keep  the  appeal  open  and  a  fuither  investigation 
to  be  made:  Sixth  Vice  President  M.  F.  Nealon. 


Richard  Nelson,  31463;  Erven  Blauvelt,  7914;  Fred 
E.  Furman,  10961;  John  M.  Spyckaboer,  21567; 
T.  W.  Whitter,  3749,  Versus  Local  Union 
No.  143 

The  brothers  listed  above  appealed  against  the 
action  of  Local  Union  No.  143  in  placing  against 
each  of  them  a  fine  of  $25.00  on  the  charge  of  vio- 
lating the  laws  of  that  local  union  affecting  the  List 
System.  The  General  President,  after  carefully 
considering  all  of  the  evidence  presented  by  both 
sides,  as  well  as  the  report  submitted  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Murphy,  who  made  an  investigation,  found  the 
appellants  guilty  of  the  charges  upon  which  they 
were  fined,  and  he  therefore  sustained  the  action 
of  the  local  union  in  the  matter  of  the  fine  of  $25.00 
so  placed. 

 o  

An  automatic  bath  for  locomotives  has  been  in- 
stalled in  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  yards  at 
Harmon,  N.  Y.,  the  railroad  announces.  An  elec- 
trical device  directs  a  stream  of  hot-water  cleaning 
solution  over  the  entire  locomotive,  and  on  emerg- 
ing from  the  bathhouse  it  is  resplendent  and  ready 
for  public  appearance  again. 

The  new  device  completes  the  cleaning  work  in 
thirty  seconds  to  two  minutes,  in  addition  to  elim- 
inating the  labor  of  two  or  three  men,  the  railroad 
says. 

This  is  doubtless  in  harmony  with  the  trend  to- 
ward "efficiency,"  but  what  is  to  become  of  the  men 
"eliminated"  by  the  new  device  ?  On  this  point  the 
railroad  has  nothing  to  say,  any  more  than  do  other 
industries  when  they  announce  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  the  inauguration  of  new  "labor  saving," 
men  "eliminating"  devices  and  processes. 
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AIR  LAW 

Although  flying  has  become  a  science  (or  an  art) 
along  with  accepted  activities  of  the  age,  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  use  of  the  air  is  a  matter  which  has 
never  been  definitely  settled,  even  if,  as  a  pioneer 
textbook  on  air  law  in  1928  stated:  "the  law  has 
already  become  air-minded." 

This  observation.  Howard  Osterhout  points  out  in 
Current  History  for  March,  "referred  to  our  state 
and  Federal  statutes  and  regulations  and  interna- 
tional conventions  rather  than  to  case  law,  which  so 
far  lacks  the  precedents  of  our  highest  courts.  In 
the  absence  of  any  decision  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  involving  aeronautical  rights,  legal 
philosophers,  textbook  writers  and  the  lower 
branches  of  our  courts  of  justice  have  filled  the  gap. 

"The  Federal  regulations  themselves  define  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  public  aerial  highway 
which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  created.  The 
minimum  safe  altitudes  of  flight  are  as  follows : 

1.  Over  congested  parts  of  cities,  towns  or 
settlements,  not  less  than  1,000  feet. 

"2.  Over  all  other  non-congested  areas,  not  less 
than  500  feet. 

"3.  In  taking  off  and  landing,  at  a  height  which 
is  not  in  dangerous  proximity  to  persons  and  proper- 
ty on  the  land  or  water  beneath  or  unsafe  to  the 
aircraft. 

"The  American  Law  Institute,  which  is  attempt- 
ing the  task  of  restating  the  American  law  as  it  ex- 
ists today,  in  Section  7  of  its  draft  on  torts,  takes  the 
extreme  position  that  any  'unprivileged'  entry  into 
the  air  space  at  any  height  is  trespass.  To  this  con- 
clusion, the  American  Bar  Association  Committee 
on  Aeronautics  takes  strenuous  exception. 

"All  this  indicates  that,  until  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  spoken  the  last  word  upon  the 
subject,  no  one  can  assert  with  an  assurance  of  cer- 
tainty who,  in  fact,  owns  the  air  space  above  and 
about  us." 

 o  

Scotch  Baby's  Birthday 

"Ach,  Sandy,  the  baby's  swallowed  a  penny!" 
"Weell,  let  him  ha'e  it — tomorrow's  his  birth- 
day."— Northwestern  Puiple  Parrot. 

 0  • 

Go  Up  One! 

Teacher:   "Anonymous  means  without  a  name. 
Now  give  me  a  sentence  using  this  word." 
Pupil:   "Our  new  baby  is  anonymous." 


Mention  this  publication  a»  well  a»  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 


TO  THE  WIVES  OF  ALL  THE  LATHERS 

GREETINGS: 

About  a  year  ago  the  delegates'  wives  of  the  Gold- 
en Gate  Council  of  Lathers  formed  themselves  into 
an  auxiliary  and  proceeded  to  have  such  a  wonderful 
time,  and  so  much  success  in  helping  promote  har- 
mony and  good  fellowship  among  the  members  that 
we,  the  wives  of  the  delegates  to  the  State  Council 
of  Lathers,  became  interested,  and  last  September 
20,  at  the  convention  held  in  Santa  Barbara,  we 
formed  an  auxiliary  to  the  State  Council.  That  was 
six  months  ago,  and  at  the  next  convention  of  the 
Council,  which  was  the  13th  of  March  of  this  year, 
held  in  Salinas,  California,  we  met  and  I  must  say 
we  have  made  wonderful  progress,  not  only  in  organ- 
izing the  delegates'  wives,  but  also  in  starting  a  very 
thriving  little  auxiliary  to  the  Lathers'  Local  Union 
No.  379,  who  sent  a  delegate  to  this  convention. 

At  this  time  it  was  agreed  that  owing  to  the 
good  work  done  by  the  present  officers  for  the  last 
six  months,  that  the  same  officers  would  continue 
to  hold  office  for  the  ensuing  year. 

I  would  like  to  state  at  this  time  that  this  body 
won't  be  satisfied  until  we  have  an  auxiliary  to 
every  Local  in  the  state,  and  judging  by  the  enthu- 
siasm shown  at  our  last  meeting,  it  won't  be  long 
before  we  will  accomplish  our  goal. 

I  might  say  the  aims  and  ideals  of  this  body 
are  to  back  the  union  label  campaign,  pro  ':ote  har- 
mony among  the  members,  help  the  sick  i;nd  unfor- 
tunate members.  I  am  so  sold  on  the  auxiliary  idea 
that  I  could  write  an  article  about  it  and  its  aims 
that  would  cover  many  pages,  but  knowing  that  the 
Journal  is  cramped  for  space,  I  will  close  by  giving 
you  the  names  of  our  officers : 

Mrs.  Harry  Fox,  President — Local  Union  No.  65. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Hessinger.  Treasurer — Local  Union  No. 
379. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Womack,  Secretary — Local  Union  No. 
379. 

Ladies  present  at  Salinas  Convention  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Haggerty — Local  Union  No.  42. 
Mrs.  E.  Clyd^Local  Union  No.  42. 
Mrs.  H.  Hyberger — Local  Union  No.  109. 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Cody— Local  Union  No.  122. 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Judson — Local  Union  No.  144. 
Mrs.  W.  Gauthier — Local  Union  No.  144. 
Mrs.  J.  0.  Dahl— Local  Union  No.  268. 
Mrs.  T.  Rafferty — Local  Union  No.  278. 
Mrs.  W.  Gellinger— Local  Union  No.  302. 
Mrs.  C.  Manning — Local  Union  No.  411. 
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Green  Denounces  Sales  Tax  as  Unjust  to  Masses 

It  Would  Fall  Most  Heavily  Upon  People  Already  Suffering  From  Unem- 
ployment and  Wage  Reductions,  A.  F.  of  L.  Head  Says — Piices  of 
Necessaries  of  Life  Would  Be  Raised  and  Return  of  Prosperity 
Delayed  by  Reduction  in  Buying  Power  of  Millions — Labor  Urges 
Defeat  of  the  Tax. 


YJ/'ILLIAM  GREEN,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  issued  a  statement  con- 
demning the  sales  tax  provision  in  the  revenue  bill 
being  considered  by  Congress  as  adding  to  the 
misery  already  imposed  upon  the  masses  by  reduced 
purchasing  power. 

Mr.  Green  said: 

"The  sales  tax  provision  of  the  pending  taxation 
legislation  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor, 

"This  position  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  is  based  upon  its  traditional  opposition  to  all 
forms  of  sales  tax  legislation. 

"Whatever  argument  is  offered  in  support  of  sales 
tax  legislation  during  periods  of  reasonable  prosper- 
ity cannot  apply  now. 

"The  existing  economic  situation  adds  to  the 
strength  of  argument  against  the  imposition  of  such 
a  character  of  taxation. 

"The  sales  tax  would  fall  more  heavily  upon  the 
masses  of  the  people  who  are  now  suffering  from 
unemployment  than  upon  any  other  group  of  our 
citizenship. 

"To  add  a  sales  tax  to  the  reductions  of  wages 
which  have  been  imposed  upon  wage  earners  during 
the  last  year  would  mean  addition  to  the  misery, 
woe  and  want  which  now  prevails  throughout  the 
land. 

"How  can  men  and  women  who  are  unable  to  buy 
the  bare  necessities  of  life  be  expected  to  pay  a  sales 
tax  upon  the  limited  merchandise  which  they  are 
able  to  buy? 

"This  proposed  manufacturers'  sales  tax  will 
affect  the  sale  of  clothes,  shoes  and  a  large  percent- 
age of  foodstuffs. 

"To  impose  this  sales  tax  upon  these  necessities 
of  life  would  mean  that  the  masses,  who  are  now 
purchasing  only  a  limited  amount,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  buy  still  less. 

"It  is  a  form  of  taxation  which  is  contrary  to  the 
basis  upon  which  we  have  always  built  our  tax 
structure,  namely,  to  relieve  those  who  are  least  able 
and  collect  from  those  who  are  best  able  to  pay. 

"The  Democratic  Convention,  held  in  1924, 
adopted  the  following  declaration: 


"  'We  oppose  the  so-called  nuisance  taxes, 
sales  taxes,  and  all  other  forms  of  taxation  that 
unfairly  shift  to  the  consumer  the  burdens  of 
taxation.' 

"So  far  as  the  record  shows  this  position,  as- 
sumed by  the  Democratic  Convention  in  1924,  has 
never  been  changed  or  modified. 

"In  the  Hght  of  this  declaration,  it  is  now  difficult 
to  understand  how  and  why  the  majority  party  in 
Congress  should  favor  this  character  of  legislation. 

"The  membership  of  organized  labor  holds  that 
the  burden  of  taxation  must  be  equitably  distributed 
upon  all  classes  of  people. 

"The  sales  tax  violates  this  sound  principle  be- 
cause, in  operation,  it  imposes  a  burden  upon  those 
who  are  unable  to  bear  it. 

"Such  a  tax  as  the  proposed  sales  tax  will  tend 
to  delay  a  return  to  prosperity. 

"It  will  further  destroy  the  very  limited  buying 
power  now  possessed  by  the  masses  of  the  people. 

"It  will  prevent  the  sale  of  manufactured  goods 
and  it  will  mean  less  food,  warmth  and  clothing  for 
millions  of  men,  women  and  children. 

"Labor  will  call  upon  its  friends  in  Congress  to 
defeat  that  section  of  the  taxation  measure  which 
provides  for  a  sales  tax." 

 0  

MONOPOLY  DID'T  TELL  TRUTH 

When  the  dial  telephones  were  installed  in  down- 
town Washington,  telephone  company  representa- 
tives assured  inquiring  subscribers  that  the  new  in- 
strument would  not  take  the  jobs  of  telephone  oper- 
ators. Quite  likely  representatives  of  the  company 
gave  similar  assurances  in  other  cities  where  the 
dial  system  was  installed. 

Now  along  comes  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  reports  that  the  substitution 
of  the  dial  for  the  manual  telephone  system  de- 
creases employment  opportunities  by  about  two- 
thirds.  The  two-thirds  loss  is  apparent  among  ex- 
changes or  companies  where  the  change  to  the  dial 
system  has  been  100  per  cent,  the  Bureau  says. 

Evidently  the  telephone  monopoly  has  not  been 
teUing  the  truth  about  the  effect  of  the  dial  system 
on  employment.  Which  will  not  surprise  those  fa- 
miliar with  the  ways  of  public  utilities,  especially 
when  they  have  an  iron-bound  monopoly,  as  is  the 
ease  with  most  telephone  companies. 
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Mr.  Goss  on  the  BUI 


QONGRESSMAN  GOSS,  who  introduced  H.  R. 

4680,  the  bill  requiring  contractors  on  public 
projects  to  name  their  sub-contractors,  points  out 
that  he  is  not  a  contractor  himself  nor  in  any  man- 
ner connected  with  the  building  business,  but  has 
sponsored  the  proposed  legislation  primarily  be- 
cause his  contractor  friends  have  repeatedly 
brought  to  his  attention  the  abuses  which  in  the 
past  have  affected  government  contracts. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  Aminsteel 
News,  he  states  that  he  was  advised  that  "some  of 
the  so-called  brokers  were  obtaining  government 
contracts,  then  subletting  every  single  piece  of  the 
work.  When  the  broker  obtained  a  contract,  he 
would  set  up  headquarters  in  the  city  or  town  where 
the  building  was  to  be  erected  and  then  'shop'  for 
bids  among  the  sub-contractors,  'playing'  one 
against  another.  This  usually  resulted  in  the  sub- 
contractors accepting  a  sub-contract  at  a  danger- 
ously small  margin  of  profit  and  in  many  cases  the 
sub-contractors  were  forced  into  bankruptcy." 

The  government  building  program  was  instituted, 
not  for  a  few,  but  for  the  pui-pose  of  creating  gen- 
eral employment,  Mr.  Goss  reminds  us.  The  law 
states  that  the  government  must  accept  the  lowest 
bids  of  responsible  contractors. 

"If  a  broker  knows  he  is  able  to  obtain  sub-con- 
tractors to  work  for  him  for  a  very  little  margin  of 
profit,  and  in  some  cases  no  profit,  he  can  easily 
underbid  the  more  ethical  contractors.  If  a  broker 
goes  about  the  country,  leaving  in  his  wake  bank- 
rupt sub-contractors,  who  in  turn  must  'lay-off'  the 
few  employees  he  had,  it  certainly  is  not  helping 
the  employment  situation. 

"H.  R.  4680  stipulates  that  bids  on  government 
contracts,  in  excess  of  $5,000,  shall  be  awarded  only 
to  bidders  whose  bids  are  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment containing  the  names  and  addresses  of  sub-con- 
tractors, materialmen,  and  supplymen  whose  serv- 
ices the  bidder  intends  to  utilize.  (If  a  sub-contrac- 
tor knows  the  broker  has  named  him,  on  the 
strength  of  the  sub-contractor's  first  bid,  he  will 
be  in  a  position  where  he  can  stand  firm  and  the 
broker  could  not  bring  in  other  sub-contractors  to 
'play'  against  him.) 

'The  bill  also  calls  for  the  payment  by  the  con- 
tractor of  liquidated  damages  for  failure  to  ultiize 
the  sub-contractors,  materialmen,  and  supplymen  in 
the  perfonnance  of  the  work.  The  general  contrac- 
tor is  protected  in  this,  by  the  bill,  in  that  he  does 
not  have  to  pay  damages  if  he  can  show  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treas- 
iry  that  he  was  justified  in  not  using  the  sub-con- 


tractor, materialmen,  or  supplymen,  by  reason  of 
the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  such  sub-contrac- 
tor, materialmen,  or  supplyman  to  furnish  the  ma- 
terials or  supplies,  or  properly  to  perform  the  work. 
Claims  for  damages  must  be  filed  within  one  year 
after  the  liability  of  the  contractor  accrues." 

Mr.  Goss  anticipates  the  filling  of  a  long-felt 
necessity  in  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

"I  am  receiving  letters  of  commendation  on  the 
measure  from  all  parts  of  the  country,"  he  writes. 
"I  am  telling  the  writers  of  these  letters  that  they 
should  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  their 
representatives  and  senators.  As  you  well  know, 
no  bill  of  any  importance  ever  passed  without  some 
opposition." 

 0  

A  LESSON  IN  ADDITION 

She  was  eighteen  the  day  they  wed. 

And  he  was  twenty-one. 
They  bought  a  stove  and  bureau  and  bed 

And  married  life  begun. 
They  had  been  married  thirteen  years 

Had  traveled  many  places. 
Their  married  life,  the  joy  and  tears, 

Was  showing  in  their  faces. 

He  bought  the  wife  a  swell  bouquet, 

And  took  it  home  with  pride. 
Thirteen  years  from  the  glorious  day 

She  came  to  him,  a  bride. 
They  settled  down  to  talk  things  o'er, 

As  married  people  do, 
Remembering  days  now  gone  before, 

And  skies  which  were  so  blue. 

"Let  me  see,"  the  husband  said, 

"Right  now  I'm  thirty-four," 
"It's  thirteen  years  since  we  were  wed," 

"And  heard  the  organ  roar." 
"You  were  the  sweetest  girl  I'd  seen," 

"Your  eyes  were  full  of  fun." 
"On  your  wedding  day  you  were  eighteen," 

"That  makes  you  thirty-one." 

"It's  no  such  thing,"  his  wife  replied. 

As  she  twitched  a  troubled  shoulder, 
"I  was  fifteen  when  we  took  that  ride," 

"And  not  a  moment  older." 
"Don't  you  be  telling  me  my  age," 

"I  have  no  feebled  gait," 
"I'll  have  you  know,"  she  cried  in  rage, 

"I'm  only  twenty-eight." 
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Win  Prosperity  Back  on  Two  Plank  Platform 


'pWO  planks,  put  into  effect  now,  will  win  pros- 
perity back  for  all  America. 

Forget  about  the  "economists,"  who  go  lurching 
in  all  manner  of  "foreign  complications." 

America  can  float  on  her  own  resources,  and  be 
better  off  than  any  other  nation  ever  was. 

Let  us  set  standards.    Others  are  free  to  follow. 

Put  this  two-plank  platform  into  effect  TODAY 
and  watch  American  wheels  hum!    Here  they  are: 


1.  Close  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and 
every  other  stock  exchange. 

2.  Put  into  effect  everywhere  at  once  a  thirty- 
five-hour  week. 

*  *  * 

Stop.    Think  what  those  two  acts  would  mean. 

They  would  mean,  first,  an  end  to  the  gambling 
in  human  misery ;  an  end  of  the  frantic  gambling  in 
human  fears;  an  end  of  the  pounding  and  pounding 
of  "new  lows"  on  human  gloom. 

They  would  mean  next,  EVERYBODY  AT 
WORK. 

Imagine  this  nation,  with  EVERYBODY  AT 
WORK. 

Everybody  would  be  going  home  with  cash  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  Everybody  would  be  going  to  the 
stores  and  buying,  with  cash  in  their  pockets. 
Everybody  would  be  able  to  start  to  build  back  to 
high-tide,  permanent  prosperity. 

Yes,  it  would  take  big  effort  to  put  these  two 
planks  into  effect. 
BUT  IT  CAN  BE  DONE. 

We  fought  a  war  that  took  much  more  effort.  To- 
day our  misery  and  our  crisis  are  of  war  size.  WHY 
NOT  TAKE  THE  MEASURES  THAT  WILL  WIN? 

*  *  * 

Why  this  childish  fear  to  face  the  issue  in  its  full 
size  and  meaning? 

Those  who  halt  and  hold  back  can  be  DRIVEN 
INTO  ACTION  if  we  pound  hard  enough. 

The  millions  are  tired  of  suffering,  tired  of  stand- 
ing in  line,  tired  of  hot  air  and  easy  words  and  false 
promises.    They  are  tired  of  inaction. 

*  *  * 

Set  up  a  roar  that  will  be  heard  from  coast  to 
coast  for  this  two-plank  platform. 


On  this  we  shall  pound,  week  after  week.  THESE 
PLANKS  WILL  WIN. 

LET  US,  AS  A  NATION,  DO  THE  THINGS 
that  will  win— THE  SOUND,  HONEST,  CON- 
STRUCTIVE THINGS  THAT  WILL  WIN  THIS 
WAR  AGAINST  DEPRESSION  AND  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT. 

*       *  * 

Tell  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Tell 
your  senators  and  your  congressmen,  your  city 
council  and  your  mayor.    Tell  everyone. 

WIN  THE  WAR  AGAINST  DEPRESSION! 
WIN  PROSPERITY  AND  WORK  FOR  ALL! 

 o  

"WHAT  IS  A  BOY?" 

"He  is  a  person  who  is  going  to  carry  on  what  you 
have  started. 

"He  is  going  to  sit  where  you  are  sitting,  and, 
when  you  are  gone,  attend  to  those  things  you  think 
are  so  important. 

"You  can  adopt  all  the  policies  you  please,  but  how 
they  will  be  carried  out  depends  upon  him. 

"Even  if  you  make  leagues  and  treaties,  he  will 
have  to  manage  them. 

"He  will  assume  control  of  your  cities.  States  and 
Nation. 

"He  is  going  to  move  in,  and  take  over  your  pris- 
ons, churches,  schools,  universities,  and  corpora- 
tions. 

"All  your  work  is  going  to  be  judged  and  praised, 
or  condemned,  by  him. 

"Your  reputation  and  your  future  are  in  his 
hands. 

"All  your  work  is  for  him,  and  the  fate  of  the  na- 
tions and  of  humanity  is  in  his  hands. 

"So,  it  might  be  as  well  to  pay  him  some  atten- 
tion." 

 0  

Success  is  often  compelled  to  wait  until  you  get 
out  of  the  way.  Success  is  a  normal  condition  and 
always  at  your  elbow.  It  was  found  by  Watt  in 
his  mother's  kitchen. 

There  are  a  hundred  success  right  close  to  you 
—almost  where  you  stand.  You,  with  your  mental 
and  physical  equipment,  should  bag  one. 

Educate  your  ears  to  hear  of  chances.  Train 
your  eyes  to  see  results.  Keep  your  eyes  and  your 
ears  open.  Go  after  success  with  half  the  heart  you 
put  in  watching  a  ball  game,  and  you  will  be  carried 
off  the  diamond  by  bankers. — The  Silent  Partner. 
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NASH  PRESIDENT  FLIES  HIGH 


H.  McCARTY,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Nash  Motor  Co.,  some  time  ago  decided 
to  leave  the  city  of  Kenosha  and  locate  in  Lake 
Geneva.  Mr.  McCarty  plans  to  erect  a  pretentious 
mansion  on  the  shores  of  our  beautiful  lake.  But 
in  planning  the  erection  of  his  magnificent  castle, 
the  wealthy  head  of  the  Nash  Motor  Co.,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carty, enjoying  one  of  the  largest  incomes  in  the 
state  of  Wisconsin,  $47,291.38,  gives  no  considera- 
tion to  labor  standards,  no  thought  to  the  welfare 
of  the  workers  and  their  families  of  our  community, 
and  no  conceni  to  the  ravaging  effects  upon  the  lives 
of  our  people  because  of  a  demoralizing  labor  policy. 

The  result  of  the  placid  unconcern  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Carty, leading  official  of  the  opulent  Nash  automo- 
bile manufacturing  concern,  in  the  engagement  of 
a  notorious  low-wage  contracting  firm,  Foster  & 
Morris  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  has  been,  in  effect,  notice 
to  the  workers  of  Lake  Geneva  to  submit  to  lower 
standards  or  outside  labor  would  be  employed.  So 
Lake  Geneva  workers  are  chastised  for  their  loyalty 
to  their  families  and  their  community  by  the  em- 
ployment of  non-resident  labor. 

Several  conferences  with  Mr.  McCarty,  the  high- 
est official  of  the  Nash  Motor  Co.,  participated  in 
at  various  times  by  representatives  of  the  Lake 
Geneva  Central  Labor  Union,  Building  Trades 
Unions,  State  Council  of  Carpenters,  Painters'  State 
Conference,  Wisconsin  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
etc.,  resulted  in  exactly  nothing  being  done  about  it. 

Representatives  of  labor  were  and  are  desirous 
of  leaving  nothing  undone  to  secure  an  amicable  ad- 
justment. Notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Carty, president  and  general  manager  of  the  Nash 
Motor  Co.,  to  recognize  the  needs  and  moral  rights 
of  local  labor,  our  representatives  nevertheless  took 
no  action  other  than  to  try  to  effect  an  understand- 
ing through  further  conferences.  Mr.  McCarty 
flatly,  definitely  and  finally  closed  the  door  to  further 
discussion  by  refusing  to  meet  again.  We  there- 
fore have  no  recourse  other  than  to  submit  our 
grievance  to  the  members  and  friends  of  our  move- 
ment in  Wisconsin  and  the  nation. 

In  submitting  our  protest  against  this  invasion 
of  our  standards  because  of  the  indifference  to  the 
plane  of  our  living,  of  Mr.  McCarty,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  company  manufacturing  the 
Xash  automobile,  we  advise  you  that  we  consider 

he  policy  cited  here  in  as  unfair  to  labor,  and 
uttei  ly  unsocial,  and  morally  wrong.  We  request 
that  workers  everywhere  take  cognizance  of  the  sit- 

...tion  here  related  and  refrain  from  being  led  into 
/iving  aid  in  any  manner  to  those  who  are  showing 


such  disregard  for  the  welfare  and  moral  rights  of 
our  workers. 

Don't  forget!  The  majestic  and  imposing  abode 
of  the  wealthy  E.  H.  McCarty,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Nash  Motor  Co.,  in  process  of 
construction  at  Lake  Geneva,  is  being  erected  in 
total  disregard  of  the  desires,  needs  and  prevailing 
standards  of  the  workers  of  this  city. 

Fraternally  yours. 
Lake  Geneva  Central  Labor  Union, 
John  Porteous,  President, 
Claude  Downes,  Secretary. 

 o  

Crash 

Mistress — "Did  I  hear  you  break  something  in  the 
kitchen  just  now?" 

Sei-vant  (with  some  emotion)  —  "Yes'm  —  my 
(sniff)  engagement  with  the  milkman!" — London 
Passing  Show. 

 0^ —  

NO  MATTER  WHERE  YOU  GO 

Things  are  dull  in  San  Francisco, 

"On  the  bum"  in  New  Orleans, 
"Rather  punk"  in  cultured  Boston, 

Famed  for  codfish,  pork  and  beans. 
"On  the  hog"  in  Kansas  City, 

Out  in  Denver  things  are  jarred; 
And  they're  "beefing"  in  Chicago, 

That's  when  times  are  rather  hard. 

Not  much  doing  in  St.  Louis ; 

It's  the  same  in  Baltimore; 
Coin  don't  rattle  in  Seattle 

As  it  did  in  days  of  yore. 
Jobs  are  scarce  around  Atlanta, 

All  through  Texas  it  is  still. 
And  there's  very  little  stirring 

In  the  town  of  Louisville. 

There's  a  howl  from  Cincinnati, 
New  York  City,  Brooklyn,  too; 

In  Milwaukee's  foamy  limits 
There  is  little  work  to  do. 

In  the  face  of  all  such  rumors, 
It  seems  not  amiss  to  say 

That  no  matter  where  you're  going. 
You  had  better  stay  away. 

—By  GEO.  H.  EDYBURN, 

Local  Union  No.  74. 
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Just  a  Bedtime  Story  a  la  Aesop 


gIR:  And  the  King  was  exceedingly  proud  of  all 
of  his  various  accomplishments,  and  of  these  he 
possessed  many.  He  was  a  student  and  a  scholar 
and  a  thinker;  and  he  was  a  reader  and  a  writer  and 
a  speaker.  Having  come  into  the  world  without  a 
shirt  to  his  back,  he  succeeded  in  carving  for  him- 
self a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  History,  and  that  due 
to  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  accomplishments,  his 
engineering  ability,  his  ability  to  build  and  create 
great  things.  His  many  friends  called  him  the 
Great  Engineer. 

Now,  this  is  the  general  procedure  of  a  great  en- 
gineer. If  he  has  a  problem  to  solve,  he  draws  a 
plan  upon  parchment,  and  as  he  draws  his  mind  is 
considerably  active.  When  the  plan  is  completed 
and  it  meets  with  his  satisfaction,  then  his  problem 
is  solved;  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  is  for  other 
individuals.    His  work  is  done. 

It  was  the  custom  that  at  regular  intervals  a  ses- 
sion of  both  the  upper  and  lower  houses  of  legisla- 
tion was  convoked,  in  that  city  where  the  King 
made  his  residence.  From  all  parts  of  the  land  came 
these  lawmakers,  each  with  the  peculiar  problem 
immediately  affecting  those  whom  he  represented 
and  who  were  known  as  his  constituents.  And  these 
problems  were  varied,  and  required  days  and  days 
of  careful  dehberation.  And,  although  discussion 
became  heated  and  tempers  rose  to  fever  pitch,  yet 
they  failed  to  come  to  any  decision  which  would 
relieve  the  anxiety  of  the  people  of  the  land. 

And  because  of  these  dissensions  and  misunder- 
standings upon  the  part  of  the  lawmakers,  the  prob- 
lems that  affected  the  various  parts  of  the  land  were 
not  solved,  and  neither  was  there  any  relief.  Then 
up  spoke  one  of  them,  a  floor  leader,  he  was  called, 
and  he  spoke  thus:  "Brethren,  why  wrangle  with 
each  other?  Let  us  go  up  unto  his  majesty  the 
King,  and  we  will  acquaint  him  of  this  or  of  that 
problem.  Surely,  in  his  great  wisdom  and  through 
his  ability  as  a  great  engineer,  he  will  find  a  way  to 
solve  these  particular  matters,  and  surely  bring 
them  to  a  happy  conclusion,  both  to  our  satisfac- 
tion and  the  satisfaction  of  all  our  people." 

And  so  they  would  go  up  unto  the  palace  of  the 
King,  and  they  would  accordingly  acquaint  him  with 
their  problem.  And  the  King  would  Hsten  thought- 
fully to  them,  and,  smiling,  he  would  say:  "Pray, 
bring  me  a  parchment  and  a  quill,  that  I  may  be 
able  to  think  better."  And  when  these  were  brought 
to  him  he  would  draw  a  plan  of  what  they  had  told 
him.  Then  would  he  draw  some  lines  that  were  per- 
pendicular, and  also  some  lines  that  were  horizontal, 
and  occasionally  he  would  draw  one  or  more  lines 


at  either  a  greater  or  a  lesser  angle.  Then  would 
he  place  various  queer  marks,  some  here  and  some 
there.  And  all  this  seemed  very  mysterious  to  those 
present.  But  the  King,  because  he  was  a  great  en- 
gineer, understood  thoroughly  what  he  was  doing. 

And  all  those  that  were  present  would  gaze  upon 
the  parchment.  And  as  they  gazed  they  would 
shrug  their  shoulders  and  wrinkle  their  brows,  for, 
not  being  engineers,  they  could  not  understand 
these  curious  markings.  So,  finally,  would  one  of 
them  advance,  and  thus  would  he  speak  unto  his 
majesty  the  King:  "0  King,  in  truth  do  we  see  the 
solution  upon  this  parchment  with  our  very  eyes, 
but,  possessing  not  the  superior  mind  of  your  ma- 
jesty, we  are  at  a  complete  loss  to  understand,  ex- 
cept as  if  you  deem  it  proper  to  enlighten  us  in  such 
simple  language  which  we  and  all  the  people  of  the 
land  can  readily  understand." 

And  the  King,  smiling  graciously,  would  make 
answer:  "It  is  well,  my  dear  people;  it  shall  please 
me  to  enlighten  you.  Go  and  cause  to  be  known 
thorugh  all  the  provinces  of  my  kingdom  that  I, 
your  King,  have  met  this  problem  thus :  I  will  forth- 
with appoint  a  royal  commission  to  study,  investi- 
gate and  to  sui-vey  this  particular  problem.  This 
ends  your  worries.  Does  it  not?  I  shall  order  that 
this  commission  will  be  given  sufficient  expense 
money,  so  that  it  will  not  have  to  report  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  in  the  meantime  you  may  proceed  with 
your  other  duties.    I,  your  King,  have  spoken." 

And  so  the  King  appointed  commissions  for  each 
and  every  problem  that  was  brought  to  him,  and  on 
every  conceivable  occasion.  Sometimes  he  would 
appoint  one  a  day,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  two 
or  three,  or  even  four,  in  one  day.  And  the  coun- 
cillors of  the  King  would  consider  that  that  day  was 
lost  upon  which  the  King  failed  to  appoint  at  least 
one  commission. 

And  the  King  was  extremely  proud  of  his  accom- 
plishment, and  so  he  would  proceed  to  create  impos- 
ing names  for  these  commissions  which  he  had  built. 
Thus  does  a  great  engineer. 

And  amongst  the  various  commissions  which  his 
skill  had  created  were  the  following: 

The  Royal  Commission  to  Investigate,  to  Study 
and  to  Survey  the  Indefatigable  Condition  of  the 
Perpetual  Antagonism  Between  Positive  Dissent 
and  Negative  Assent. 

And  the  Royal  Commission  to  Study,  Investigate 
and  to  Survey  the  Indestructible,  Elementarial, 
Hypothetical  Hypothesis  of  the  Divisibility  of  the 
Structural  Condition  of  the  Nonrelative  Function  of 
the  Exponentless  Degree  of  Zero.  (This  was  his 
pet  commission,  and  he  gave  it  the  most  expense 
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money.  Among  other  things,  this  commission's 
duty  was  to  ascertain  why  children  were  naughty, 
and  also  w-hy  people  insisted  in  canying  their  w^ater 
jugs  on  their  left  hips.) 

And  so  these  commissions  waxed  numerous 
throughout  the  land,  yet  the  condition  of  the  people 
was  not  ameliorated.  The  people,  they  understood 
neither  the  names  of  these  imposing  commissions 
nor  the  purpose  of  their  being.  And  they  cried  out 
for  relief,  for  a  surcease  from  their  various  miseries 
and  afflictions. 

Some  cried  for  high  tariffs,  and  some  cried  for 
low  ones.  And  some  cried  for  foreign  entangle- 
ments, and  others  cried  for  a  severance  of  such  en- 
tanglements. And  some  cried  for  the  retention  of 
the  gold  standards,  and  some  for  adoption  of  a  sil- 
ver one,  while  still  others  clamored  for  no  standard 
at  all.  Some  cried  for  the  abolition  of  the  "Absten- 
tion From  Sauerkraut  Juice  Law,"  while  others 
cried  out  that  this  unpopular  law  be  enforced.  And, 
worst  of  all,  many  cried  for  work,  but  there  was 
none;  and  still  very,  veiy  many  cried  for  bread  and 
meat,  but  there  was  very  little  of  this  to  be  had, 
except  if  one  had  sufficient  gold. 

And  all  these  cries,  a  veritable  Tower  of  Babel, 
went  up  from  all  corners  of  the  land,  and  they 
reached  even  unto  the  ears  of  his  majesty  the  King. 
And  the  King,  at  first,  deemed  it  expedient  to  ignore 
all  these  cries,  except  those  that  were  being  raised 
by  his  own  close  friends.  Yet  the  time  came  when 
these  cries  became  so  insistent  and  so  heart-break- 
ing that  his  advisers  told  him  that  it  was  time  for 
him  to  act.  That  something  must  be  done  at  once 
to  recapture  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their 
King. 

So  the  King  caused  to  be  summoned  in  to  his 
august  presence  the  greatest  thinkers  and  scholars 
of  the  land,  those  w^ho  could  be  relied  on  to  transmit 
his  message  to  the  people.  And  when  they  were 
assembled  he  spoke  to  them  in  this  manner:  "It 
grieves  me  exceedingly  that  the  people  of  the  land 
do  not  appreciate  my  efforts  in  their  behalf.  Have 
I  not  met  each  and  every  one  of  their  problems  by 
creating  a  commission  which  is  to  report  to  me  in 
due  time?  And  are  not  numerous  commissions  at 
their  studies  now?  Is  it  possible  that  the  people  do 
not  understand  what  these  commissions  are  doing 
for  them?  Why  do  they  still  shout  and  shriek  for 
relief?  Have  they  no  patience  with  their  King,  or 
can  they  not  wait  until  these  commissions  bring  me 
their  reports,  so  that  I  may  decide  what  further  is 
to  be  done  for  them?  It  is  true  that  some  time 
must  elapse  before  I  will  receive  these  reports.  Yet, 
appreciating  the  extreme  misery  of  my  people,  I  will 
do  all  in  my  power  to  alleviate  their  sufferings  at 
once. 


"Therefore,  I,  your  King,  shall  inamediately  create 
another  commission,  to  be  known  as  the  Great  Royal 
Commission  to  Co-operate,  to  Co-ordinate  and  to 
CoiTelate  the  Work  of  All  Other  Commissions.  This 
is  my  pleasure,  and  it  shall  be  immediately  consum- 
mated. Surely,  my  loyal  subjects,  you  must  now 
see  that  I  have  your  interest  at  heart.  And  to  fur- 
ther show  you  my  generosity,  I  hereby  order  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  send  out  at  once  by 
caravan  250,000,000  karachis  of  the  gold  standard, 
in  order  to  alleviate  the  suffering  and  impecunity  of 
all  foreign  proprietors  of  counting  houses.  I,  your 
King,  have  spoken." 

N.  D.  VIDUAL. 

 o  

CONSUMERS  PAY  $83.70  FOR  7  LAMBS;  BUT 
THE  FARMER  GOT  ONLY  75  CENTS 

A  vivid  illustration  of  the  way  middlemen  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  consumer  are  w'orking  both 
sides  of  the  street  was  given  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  recently  by  President  .John  Simp- 
son of  the  National  Farmers'  Union. 

Presenting  documentary  evidence  to  prove  his 
statement,  Simpson  recited  this  incident: 

W.  B.  Estes,  a  farmer  at  Littleton,  Colo.,  sent  to 
the  A.  A.  Blakely  Company  at  Denver  seven  lambs, 
which  were  sold  to  Swift  &  Co.,  packers,  for  $3.30. 
From  this  sum  was  deducted  $2.25  for  insurance, 
inspection  and  commission. 

A  check  for  the  balance — 75  cents — was  sent  to 
Estes  for  his  seven  lambs.  The  check  was  placed 
before  the  committee. 

Curious  about  w^hat  happened  to  the  lambs,  after 
they  went  into  the  hands  of  Swift  &  Co.,  Estes  asked 
the  Department  of  Agiiculture  to  trace  them  until 
they  reached  the  market  as  food.  The  Department 
reported  that  they  were  sold  to  consumers  at  $83.70. 

"On  a  Pullman  dining  car  en  route  from  Chicago," 
Simpson  declared,  "I  was  charged  85  cents  for  two 
lamb  chops — 10  cents  more  than  Estes  received  for 
seven  lambs. 

"If  you  wish  to  know  why  discontent  is  wide- 
spread and  deepseated  in  the  farming  region,  Estes 
can  give  you  the  reason. 

"There  is  something  radically  wrong,  gentlemen, 
when  the  farmer  at  one  end  and  the  consumer  at 
the  other  are  robbed  in  this  brazen  fashion." 

 0  

True  to  T>  pe 

"How  did  they  treat  you  in  Scotland?" 

"Reluctantly." 

 o  

Many  manufacturers  do  not  advertise  due  to  the  feu:t 
that  you  do  not  demand  advertised  products. 
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Employers  Should  ] 

'pHE  scourge  of  unemployment  does  not  end  its 
disastrous  results  with  the  dwarfed  lives  of  the 
eight  million  and  more  jobless  workers  and  their 
millions  of  dependents.  It  extends  to  every  line  of 
business  activity  through  the  decreased  pay  rolls. 
The  wages  loss  automatically  shrinks  the  market 
for  every  commodity  and  all  services. 

Labor  has  adequate  remedies  for  this  economic 
dislocation.  Labor  demands  that  those  who  own  and 
control  our  industrial,  commercial,  and  financial 
establishments  stabilize  the  situation  on  the  basis 
of  employment  for  every  employable  person.  This 
can  only  be  done  through  the  shortening  of  the  work 
day  and  the  work  week.  It  has  been  statistically 
ascertained  that  the  universal  seven-hour  day  and 
the  five-day  week  would  make  work  for  all  of  our 
eight  million  unem.ployed.  They  have  a  moral  right 
to  this  work.  But  because  those  who  own  and  con- 
trol our  business  establishments  own  and  control 
work  opportunities,  the  moral  right  of  the  jobless 
to  jobs  may  be  denied,  and  up  to  the  present  has 
been  denied  by  our  industrial,  financial,  and  com- 
mercial dictators. 

Labor's  further  remedy  for  the  economic  disloca- 
tion is  the  demand  that  the  owners  and  controllers 
of  our  business  life  maintain  wage  payments  suffi- 
ciently large  to  turn  all  workers  into  large  con- 
sumers, with  larger  purchasing  power  and  still 
shorter  hours  as  increased  efficiency  make  them 
possible. 

Labor's  plan  for  economic  stabilization  also  does 
away  with  the  need  for  either  unemployment  insur- 
ance or  unemployment  resei-ves. 

In  fact,  Labor  cannot  contemplate  a  permanent 
system  of  production  with  one  group  of  workers 
employed  full  time  with  high  living  standards  and 
another  group  totally  unemployed  with  living  stand- 
ards based  on  either  near-starvation  unemployment 
insurance,  unemployment  reserves,  or  charity  relief. 

Labor  refuses  to  visualize  a  system  of  production 
operated  either  solely  or  largely  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  own  it.  Labor  believes  that  the  capitalist 
system  can  be  humanized  for  the  benefit  of  society 
as  a  whole.  Labor  declares  that  the  first  step  in 
this  humanization  is  the  adoption  of  a  work  week 
and  work  day  short  enough  to  put  all  the  jobless  to 
work  and  the  adjustment  of  the  work  day  in  the 
future  so  as  to  provide  jobs  for  all  the  employable. 

Labor  admits  that  this  policy  is  a  revolutionary 
one.  But  it  is  a  peaceable  revolution  that  will  stand 
out  in  the  annals  of  mankind  as  one  of  the  great 
forward  steps  taken  in  the  interest  of  society  as  a 
whole. 


Ind  Unemployment 

A  tremendous  responsibility  now  rests  with  the 
industrial  autocrats  who,  through  their  ownership 
of  industry  and  consequently  of  the  opportunities  to 
work,  have  the  power  to  decree  shorter  hours  of 
labor  and  end  unemployment. 

 o  

OLD  AGE  AVERTED  BY  FOOD 

Old  age  is  a  condition  of  the  blood  due  to  slow  self- 
poisoning  of  the  body.  Insufficient  supplies  of  food 
materials,  mineral  salts  and  stimulating  gland  chem- 
icals are  supplied  by  an  aged  and  sluggish  blood  sys- 
tem to  the  organs  of  the  body.  So  old  age  was  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Arnold  Lorand,  of  Carlsbad,  GeiTnany, 
before  a  recent  meeting  in  London  of  the  Hunterian 
Society. 

By  correcting  this  blood  condition,  supplying  more 
blood  to  the  tissues  and  providing  this  blood  with 
ample  quantities  of  the  necessary  food  elements,  in- 
cluding the  gland  chemicals  and  salts,  it  almost  al- 
ways is  possible,  Dr.  Lorand  asserted,  to  prevent 
premature  old  age  and  to  make  the  average  man 
of  65  look  and  feel  55  or  even  younger.  The  chief 
practical  way  to  do  this,  the  German  expert  believes, 
is  by  means  of  diet.  The  numerous  varieties  of  gland 
operations  supposed  to  produce  rejuvenation  he  re- 
jects as  not  likely  to  be  effective.  For  the  sake  of 
long  life  and  vigorous  health  in  old  age,  he  told 
the  London  medical  organization,  the  best  diet  con- 
sists of  milk  and  milk  products  like  butter  and 
cheese,  brown  bread,  fresh  vegetables  and  fresh 
fruit.  To  this  may  be  added  a  few  eggs  and  fish  but 
only  a  small  amount  of  meat.  Fat  meat  is  especially 
bad  for  long  life,  he  believes,  since  it  often  fails  to 
digest  promptly  and  thus  causes  poisonous  sub- 
stances to  be  set  free  into  the  blood.  The  best  kinds 
of  fatty  food  for  a  long-life  diet,  he  believes,  are  the 
easily-melted  fats,  like  butter  and  olive  oil. 

 0  

When  the  British  King  was  ill  he  went  into  a 
coma.  A  blood  transfusion  was  needed  at  once. 
Doctors  looked  all  over  England  for  a  man  whose 
blood  was  rich,  but  finally  had  to  go  to  Ireland  to 
find  the  right  fellow. 

British  newspapers  fussed  and  argued  that  Eng- 
land's King  shouldn't  have  any  Irish  blood  in  him. 
How-ever,  the  King's  condition  was  so  serious  the 
doctors  wasted  no  time  and  gave  him  the  Irishman's 
blood. 

At  the  first  transfusion  His  Highness  opened  his 
eyes.  At  the  second,  he  sat  up.  At  the  third,  he 
jumped  off  the  operating  table  and  roared,  "To  hell 
with  the  King!" 
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Patrick  Crowley,  June,  1930,  then  president.  New 
York  Central  Railroad:  "Prophecy  is  a  vain  thing 
and  I  have  no  wish  to  join  its  ranks,  but  I  cannot 
believe  that  this  country  of  ours  can  long  remain 
in  a  state  of  depression.  I  believe  we  have  turned 
the  corner," 

E.  H.  Simmons,  January  26,  1930,  then  president, 
New  York  Stock  Exchange:  "I  do  not  think  that 
the  fall  in  security  values  will  cause  any  great  cur- 
tailment of  consumption." 

Richard  White,  successor  to  Simmons,  Septem- 
ber 10,  1930:  "We  all  know  that  the  present  dis- 
tressed period  cannot  long  endure." 

Henry  Ford,  March  15,  1931:  "These  are  really 
good  times,  but  only  a  few  know  it." 

Roger  Babson,  May  9,  1931:  "Statistics  show 
clearly  that  business  reached  its  low  point  December 
of  last  year  (1930).  Everything  indicates  that  gen- 
eral business  has  turned  the  corner.  I  go  further 
and  say  that  1931  should  offer  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities of  any  year  for  generations." 

To  which  the  Bakers  Journal  adds:  We  second 
the  motion  of  the  St.  Louis  Labor  Tribune  that  the 
above  bedtime  stories  combined  be  awarded  a  cast 
iron  sofa  pillow  as  the  world's  prize  concoction  of 
sour  apple  sauce! 

 o  


The  Lather  earnestly  solicits  correspondence,  but  dis- 
claims responsibility  for  opinions  or  views  expressed  under 
that  heading. 

All  articles  for  the  correspondence  columns  of  The  Lather 
must  be  signed  by  the  writers  of  same  to  insure  publication, 
but  publication  of  signature  will  be  withheld  on  request. 


Matter  for  publication  must  be  in  not  later  than  the  25th 
In  order  to  appear  in  the  following  month's  issue. 


FALSE  PROPHETS 
Looking  back  over  an  eventful  two-year  period 
and  perusing  manifold  rose-colored  forecasts  which 
have  been  made  by  the  "best  brains"  of  American 
industry.  The  Labor  Tiibute,  published  in  St.  Louis, 
wishes  to  share  the  following  giggle  producers  with 
its  readers: 

Chas.  M.  Schwab  of  Bethlehem  Steel,  October  16, 
1930:  "Looking  to  the  future,  I  see  in  the  further 
acceleration  of  science,  continuous  jobs  for  our 
workers.    Science  will  cure  unemployment." 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  following  Schwab:  "There 
:-,  nothing  in  our  business  situation  to  warrant  the 
istruction  of  values  which  has  taken  place  on  the 
.-.tock  exchanges." 


WHAT  IS  BLAINE  UP  TO? 

United  States  Senator  Blaine,  of  Wisconsin,  has 
introduced  a  bill  knowTi  as  a  bill  to  establish  uni- 
form requirements  affecting  government  contracts 
"and  for  other  purposes."  There  are  plenty  of 
"other  purposes." 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  "any  question  of  law 
or  fact"  other  than  questions  relating  to  specifica- 
tions and  drawings  which  are  made  part  of  the  con- 
tract, is  to  be  decided,  where  the  contracting  officer 
and  contractor  can  not  agree,  by  a  board  consisting 
of  the  head  of  the  department,  the  comptroller  and 
the  contractor,  or  their  representatives. 

Questions  relating  to  wages  and  hours  are  ques- 
tions of  fact.  Any  two  of  the  three  members  of 
the  proposed  board  would  be  a  majority.  Labor 
would  have  no  voice. 

Any  common  sense  construction  of  the  Blaine  bill 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these  three  parties 
would  govern  wages,  that  labor  would  have  no  voice 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  shorn  of 
important  powers  now  possessed  and  exercised  by 
him. 

These  provisions  are  found  in  section  10  of  the 
Blaine  bill.  With  the  other  sections  labor  has  no 
concern,  except  that  a  repeal  section  repeals  more 
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laws  than  can  readily  be  studied  and  may  contain 
repealers  of  important  and  helpful  laws. 

Labor  is  making  every  effort  to  secure  elimina- 
tion of  section  10  as  a  menace  to  the  workers  and  as 
harmful  to  good  relations  and  just  conditions  on  gov- 
ernment work.  There  is  much  better  work  that 
Senator  Blaine,  of  Wisconsin,  might  be  doing. 

 o  

A  writer  in  a  poular  weekly  has  been  using  a  lot 
of  valuable  space  in  an  endeavor  to  prove  that  when 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  desperately  ill  in  1919  Mrs. 
Wilson  largely  conducted  the  affairs  of  state  and 
was  in  reality  President. 

Well,  w^hat  of  it?  this  paper  rises  to  ask.  The 
United  States  seemed  to  run  along  pretty  well  even 
if  Mrs.  Wilson  was  at  the  helm.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  world  would  not  come  to  an  end,  nor  the  nation 
either,  if  there  was  no  President  for  a  week  or  two. 
The  belief  that  the  world  would  topple  and  fall  into 
ruins  if  there  was  not  a  President  on  the  job  every 
minute  of  the  day  has  been  assiduously  fostered, 
but  it  is  without  foundation.  It  is  a  hangover  from 
the  days  of  kingly  power,  when  the  common  folks 
believed  the  world  would  cease  to  revolve  if  they 
had  no  king.  The  world  wags  right  along,  regard- 
less of  presidents,  kings  and  other  high-placed  per- 
sons, which  is  good  for  these  same  placid  persons  to 
remember.  To  recall  this  now  and  then  would  tend 
to  a  becoming  humility  of  mind  on  their  part. 

 0  

Although  Shanghai  is  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  in  China,  it  is  nevertheless  a  spot  that  the 
ordinary  tourist  very  often  avoids.  Shanghai's  im- 
portance is  due  to  its  great  trade;  its  unpopularity, 
to  its  unpleasant  conditions  of  climate  and  hygiene. 

And  yet  Shanghai  has  its  "Model  Settlement." 
This  is  in  the  foreign  part  of  the  city.  All  the 
white  male  population  of  Shanghai  meets  at  the 
club,  which  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  com- 
plete in  the  world.  There  news  is  exchanged,  parties 
are  formed,  and  business  is  carried  on.  Shanghai 
has  also  its  country  club,  with  races,  polo,  cricket, 
and  baseball. 

The  name  "Model  Settlement"  for  the  foreign 
part  of  Shanghai  was  given  it  long  ago.  Sometime 
later  a  noble  English  tourist  came  along,  and  later 
described  it  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  "a  sink  of 
corruption."  A  keen-witted  consul  then  suggested 
that  Shanghai  should  be  known  as  "The  Model 
Sink."  However,  as  far  as  the  Anglo-American  part 
is  concerned,  Shanghai  appears  to  be  one  of  the  best 
governed  municipalities  in  the  world. 

Shanghai  stands  on  the  River  Wusung,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Hwangpu,  12  miles  from  where  that 


river  empties  into  the  lower  part  of  the  Yangtse. 
The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  three  and  a  half 
miles  in  circumference  which  has  seven  gateways. 

Though  Shanghai  has  always  been  favorably 
situated  as  a  port  through  which  trade  might  pass, 
it  did  not  attract  the  attention  of  foreigners  until 
1841.  Two  years  later  a  treaty  was  made  by  which 
Shanghai  was  included  among  the  four  new  ports 
that  were  thrown  open  to  trade.  In  1843  Captain 
George  Balfour,  the  British  consul,  selected  the  site 
of  the  present  English  colony,  and  later  on  the 
American  colony  sprang  up  nearby. 

At  first  merchants  were  not  much  interested  in 
the  opportunities  offered  them  at  Shanghai.  It  is 
said  that,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  its  history 
as  an  open  port,  the  city  could  count  only  23  foreign 
residents  and  their  families,  and  that  only  44  for- 
eign vessels  had  arrived  during  that  time.  Grad- 
ually, however,  the  advantages  of  this  port  were 
recognized  by  merchants  of  all  countries. 

There  were  so  many  foreigners  other  than  British 
citizens  who  came  to  live  in  Shanghai  that  they  de- 
cided to  adopt  some  other  form  of  government  than 
that  supplied  by  a  British  consul.  So  a  committee 
of  residents,  consisting  of  a  chairman  and  six  mem- 
bers, was  elected  to  govern  the  foreigners  there. 
Finally,  in  1863,  the  Americans  put  themselves 
under  British  protection. 

But  ten  years  before  this,  in  1853,  Chinese  rebels 
captured  the  native  city  and  kept  possession  of  it 
for  two  years.  This  was  a  serious  setback  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  colonists.  When  these  rebels  were 
finally  expelled  the  city  again  became  a  trade  cen- 
ter, and  its  prosperity  greatly  increased. 

 0  

NEW  TEETH  FOR  FEDERAL  WAGE  LAW 

New  and  stronger  teeth  for  the  "prevailing  wage" 
law  on  federal  building  contracts  are  to  be  provided 
either  through  administrative  or  legislative  action. 

This  was  a  decision  reached  recently  at  a  confer- 
ence of  about  30  departmental  heads  and  several 
members  of  Congress.  It  was  called  at  the  request 
of  Congressman  Robert  L.  Bacon  of  New  York,  one 
of  the  "daddies"  of  the  Bacon-Davis  wage  law 
adopted  at  the  last  session. 

Complaints  of  wholesale  violations  were  placed 
before  the  bureau  chiefs  and  they  were  told  that 
unless  holes  kicked  into  the  law  by  "fly-by-night" 
contractors  are  closed  Congress  will  take  matters  in 
its  own  hand  and  shape  legislation  that  will  protect 
workers. 

"If  the  department  heads  can  satisfy  us  they  can 
control  the  situation  without  additional  legislation," 
Congressman  Bacon  said,  "it  will  be  unnecessary 
for  Congress  to  act. 
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gROTHER  BOWEN  was  born  in  New  York 
City  on  August  25,  1867,  on  the  upper 
Eastside,  at  a  spot  which  was  then  known  as 
"Jones'  Woods"  and  now  knowTi  as  York- 
ville.  Brother  Bowen  early  in  his  life  moved 
with  his  parents  to  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  the 
home  of  the  late  Elbert  Hubbard,  where  he 
learned  the  trade  of  lathing.  After  having 
learned  the  trade  of  lathing,  he  left  home 
and  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  remained  a 
year  or  two  and  then  proceeded  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  settling  down  in  Oakland,  Calif. 

Biother  Bowen  was  a  member  of  several 
lathers  unions  in  and  around  Oakland,  prior 
to  the  formation  of  the  International  Union. 
He  became  enrolled  in  the  International 
Union  through  Local  Union  No.  88  on  June 
11,  1901,  when  that  local  union  became  af- 
filiated with  the  International  Union.  Bro- 
ther Bowen  had  served  the  Oakland  and  Ala- 
meda Building  Trades  Council  in  the  capaci- 
ty of  Business  Agent  for  several  years.  He 
was  also  a  vice  president  of  the  California 
State  Building  Trades  Council  and  later  be- 
came its  president,  w^hen  Mr.  P.  H.  McCarthy 
became  mayor  of  San  Francisco. 

Brother  Bowen  was  also  a  vice  president 
of  the  International  Union  in  1907,  and  was 
also  general  secretary-treasurer  of  our  Inter- 
national Union  from  1919  to  1923,  and  rep- 
resented our  International  Union  as  an  or- 
ganizer on  and  off  for  many  years. 

Brother  Bowen  was  a  hard  and  tireless 
worker  for  the  cause  of  the  trade  union 


movement,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
movement  did  much  towards  bringing  about 
the  eight-hour  day  for  building  trades  me- 
chanics throughout  the  state  of  California. 

In  the  death  of  Brother  Bowen  the  Inter- 
national Union  has  lost  a  hard,  earnest 
woiker,  who  at  all  times  had  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  rank  and  file  of  our  membership 
at  heart. 

Brother  Bowen  was  well  known  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  from  the 
Northwest  to  Florida.  His  religion  was  the 
Trade  Union  Movement;  there  was  nothing 
too  hard  or  too  strenuous  for  him  to  be 
called  upon  to  do  if  it  was  required  in  order 
to  promote  and  advance  the  cause  of  trade 
unionism. 

We  know  that  his  many  friends  all 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
will  be  sorry  to  learn  of  his  death,  and  we 
feel  sure  that  we  are  expressing  the  senti- 
ments of  our  entire  membership  when  we 
extend  our  kind  expression  of  sincere  sym- 
pathy and  condolences  to  the  wife  and  rela- 
tives of  our  late  departed  brother  and  the 
wish  that  peace  and  love  may  be  with  him. 
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BROTHER  CHARLES  E.  CHASE  PASSES  AWAY 
ON  MARCH  18 

Charles  E.  Chase,  widely  known  in  Lowell,  Mass., 
through  his  long  connection  with  the  G.  A.  R.  and 
also  because  of  his  half  century  connection  with  the 
lathing  and  contracting  business  in  this  city,  died 
March  18  at  his  home,  764  Gorham  Street,  after  a 
few  weeks'  illness.   His  age  was  89  years. 

His  passing  marks  the  answering  of  the  final  roll 
call  by  another  of  the  few  remaining  Lowell  Civil 
War  veterans.  He  joined  Co.  H,  Michigan  Infantry, 
at  Bellaire,  Mich.,  where  he  was  born,  and  was  later 
transferred  to  Co.  B,  Engineers,  and  served  through- 
out the  war.  He  also  sei-ved  an  enlistment  of  three 
years  in  the  regular  army  following  his  Civil  War 
engagements.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  that 
stniggle  and  was  wounded  in  Fredericksburg  at  the 
Battle  of  Antietam  and  also  participated  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Bull  Run  and  Iron  Mountain.  He  was  cited 
for  bravery  by  President  Lincoln  with  others  of  his 
regiment. 

He  was  a  member  of  Post  185,  G.  A.  R.,  and  was 
honored  as  its  senior  vice  commander,  a  post  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  rarely  missed  a 
meeting  of  the  organization  since  becoming  a  mem- 
ber and  was  active  in  its  affairs  and  in  other  ways 
until  his  illness  kept  him  indoors. 

It  was  after  completing  his  enlistment  in  the  reg- 
ular army  that  Mr.  Chase  came  to  Lowell,  where  he 
became  identified  with  the  J.  W.  Bennett  contract- 
ing firm,  and  later  branched  out  into  lathing  con- 
struction on  his  own  account.  Some  of  the  buildings 
for  which  he  had  contracts  here  were  the  City  Hall, 
Memorial  Hall,  Highland  Club,  Associate  Building, 
I.  0.  0.  F.  Hall  in  Middlesex  Street,  Lowell  Opera 
House  and  several  of  the  local  school  buildings. 

He  is  survived  by  one  son,  Charles  L.  Chase  of 
this  city;  also  five  grandchildren  and  two  great- 
grandchildren. 

 0  

STAY  AWAY  NOTICE 

The  secretary  of  Local  Union  No.  7  advises  that 
traveling  brothers  stay  away  from  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  as  there  is  no  prospect  of  work  there  for 
at  least  the  next  twelve  months. 


CORRECTION 

The  withdrawal  card  of  Brother  M.  Nicolosi, 
19308,  of  Local  Union  No.  2,  was  deposited  in  that 
local  on  November  10,  1931,  and  was  not  renewed 
as  published  in  the  January  1932,  journal. 

 0  

Local  Union  No.  224  reported  that  C.  S.  Wenzel. 
17736,  resigned  to  contract  as   published   in  the 


March  issue.  They  later  informed  us  that  this 
brother  took  out  a  solicitor's  card  and  not  a  con- 
tractor's card. 

 o  ■  

The  suspension  of  Brother  L.  C.  Lamb,  30057, 
through  Local  Union  No.  345,  published  in  the 
March  journal,  has  been  cancelled  because  it  was 
caused  by  a  misunderstanding. 

 o  

CORRECTIONS  ON  FINES 

Romeo  Henri,  21495,  fined  $50.00  by  Local  Union 
No.  315  June  24,  1931  and  published  in  the  August, 
1931  Lather,  is  corrected  to  read  $25.00. 

J.  A.  Trembley,  33864,  fined  $100.00  by  Local 
Union  No.  315  June  24,  1931  and  published  in  the 
August,  1931  Journal,  corrected  to  read  $50.00. 

Rene  Tremblay,  34113,  fined  $100.00  by  Local' 
Union  No.  315  September  8,  1931  and  published  in 
the  November,  1931  Journal,  corrected  to  read 
$25.00. 

J.  E.  Meunier,  33898,  fined  $100.00  by  Local  Union 
No.  315  September  8,  1931  and  published  in  the 
November,  1931  Journal,  corrected  to  read  $50.00. 

R.  H.  Binette,  34547,  fined  $100.00  by  Local  Union 
No.  315  September  8,  1931  and  published  in  the 
November,  1931  Journal,  corrected  to  read  $50.00. 

J.  C.  Cloutier,  33863,  fined  $100.00  by  Local  Union 
No.  315  September  8,  1931  and  published  in  the 
November,  1931  Journal,  corrected  to  read  $50.00 

M.  L.  Cloutier,  33851,  fined  $100.00  by  Local 
Union  No.  315  September  8,  1931  and  published  in 
the  November,  1931  Journal,  corrected  to  read 
$50.00. 

C.  Connoyer,  33852,  fined  $100.00  by  Local  Union 
No.  315  September  8,  1931  and  published  in  the 
November,  1931  Journal,  corrected  to  read  $50.00. 

Max  Morin,  33903,  fined  $100.00  by  Local  Union 
No.  315  September  8,  1931  and  pubUshed  in  the 
November,  1931  Journal,  corrected  to  read  $50.00. 

H.  H.  Paquin,  35465,  fined  $100.00  by  Local  Union 
No.  315  September  8,  1931  and  published  in  the 
November,  1931  Journal,  corrected  to  read  $25.00. 

J.  E.  Paquin,  35459,  fined  $100.00  by  Local  Union 
No.  315  September  8,  1931  and  published  in  the 
November,  1931  Journal,  corrected  to  read  $25.00. 

J.  A.  Morin,  33902,  fined  $100.00  by  Local  Union 
No.  315  July  31,  1931  and  published  in  the  October, 
1931  Journal,  corrected  to  read  $50.00. 

Lucien  Gervais,  33894,  fined  $100.00  by  Local 
Union  No.  315  July  31,  1931  and  published  in  the 
October,  1931  Journal,  corrected  to  read  $50.00. 

Raoul  Morin,  35464,  fined  $100.00  by  Local  Union 
No.  315  July  31,  1931  and  published  in  the  October. 
1931  Journal,  corrected  to  read  $25.00. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  from  our  midst,  our  friend  and  brother,  Albert 
Emanuel  Sills,  No.  81,  whose  long  years  of  continuous  good  standing  are  a  testimonial  to  his  faith  in 
unionism,  and, 

\\'HEREAS,  By  his  death  we  have  lost  a  loyal  member,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  2  extend  to  his  family  our  heartfelt  sjrm- 
pathy,  and  be  it  further, 

RESOLVED,  That  we  drape  our  Charter  for  thirty  days  in  his  memory  and  that  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  spread  upon  our  minutes,  and  a  copy  sent  to  Headquarters  for  publication  in  our  Official 
Journal. 

FLOYD  NOBLE, 
Secretary  Local  Union  No.  2. 


WHEREAS,  In  accordance  with  the  supreme  law,  and  having  fulfilled  his  duties  in  this  life  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  our  brother  and  co-worker,  Frank  P.  Cantrell,  No.  7231,  has  passed  on  to  a  well 
earned  rest;  and 

\A'HEREAS,  By  his  passing  we  have  lost  a  loyal  member,  and  a  true  friend;  therefore  be  it 
RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  260  extend  to  his  family  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy, and  drape  our  Charter  for  thirty  days  in  his  memory;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  our  minutes  and  a  copy  sent  to  Head- 
quarters for  publication  in  our  Official  Journal. 

A.  J.  BENNETT, 
Secretary,  Local  Union  No.  260. 


WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  to  remove  from  our  midst  Brother 
William  F.  Wibbelt,  No.  15071,  and 

WHEREAS,  Brother  Wibbelt  was  a  true  and  loyal  member  of  our  local,  always  ready  to  help  those 
in  need  and  at  all  times  lending  every  effort  to  gain  the  rights  for  which  we  are  striving;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Charter  of  Local  Union  No.  250  be  draped  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  and  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  International  Office  for  publication  in  our  Official  Journal,  and 
we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  250,  Morristo\vn,  N.  J.,  extend  to  his  family  our  deepest  sympathy 
in  their  bereavement. 

JOSEPH  F.  HOPE, 
Secretary,  Local  Union  No.  250. 


WHEREAS,  Almighty  God,  in  the  exercise  of  His  Divine  Will,  has  removed  from  this  world,  and  the 
busy  cares  of  life,  our  devoted  brother,  Charles  E.  Chase,  No.  10716,  and 

WHEREAS,  By  the  death  of  Brother  Chase  Local  Union  No.  246  has  lost  a  true  loyal  charter  mem- 
ber, and  his  family  a  devoted  father  and  dependable  guide,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  246,  of  the  Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers' 
Intel-national  Union,  extend  to  his  family  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  sorrow  and  distress,  and  be  it 
further 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  on  our  minutes,  a  copy  sent  to  his  family, 
and  a  copy  sent  to  our  Official  Journal  for  publication. 

CHAS.  L.  CHASE, 
Secretary  Local  Union  No.  246. 


IN  MEMO  1^1  AM 


2 

Albert  Emanuel  Sills,  81 

74 

Robert  Aird,  10490 

33 

Stanley  John  Bercy,  16427 

74 

Isaac  Shaden,  5516 

46 

Frederick  John  Jacobs,  18363 

154 

Clarence  Perry  Young,  4236 

46 

Michael  P.  Gill,  22201 

155 

Jephtha  Baker  Bowen,  1130 

46 

Joseph  John  Slane,  6081 

171 

Frank  Albert  Hobill,  8411 

72 

Charles  Paul  Keller,  725 

250 

WilUam  Francis  Wibbelt,  15071 

74 

Albert  Frank  Simpson,  4867 

260 

Peter  Z wester,  1577 

74 

Albert  Hill,  2029 

260 

Frank  Post  Cantrell,  7231 
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CCArT  P CO  CLEM/ 

Copyright  1932  by  Harry  J.  Hagen 
BISECTING  AND  DIVIDING  ANGLES 


90' 


Fig. 


Y  /  A 

1^ 


Fig.  2 
PLATE  V 


In  Plate  V  the  lines  C-A-B  form  a  right  or  90°  angle.  To  divide  this  angle 
in  two,  thus  establishing  two  45°  angles,  several  methods  are  shown.  In  Plate 
V  an  easy  and  rapid  method  is  illustrated. 

The  points  C  and  B,  Fig.  1,  are  first  established  an  equal  distance  from  vertex 
A.  Place  one  leg  of  the  compass  on  A  and  the  other  (with  pencil  point)  anywhere 
on  line  A-B  as  at  B  and  swing  the  arc  B-C.  Next  bisect  the  arc  B-C  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  Place  one  leg  of  the  compass  on  B  and  the  other  (with  pencil  point)  on 
A  and  swing  the  arc  A-D.  Repeat  this  at  C.  The  intersections  of  these  arcs  is 
thus  established  at  D.  Next,  as  in  Ftg.  3,  draw  a  straight  line  from  A  thru  the 
intersections  at  D  and  the  figure  is  complete.  The  90°  angle  is  thus  divided  into 
two  45°  angles. 


In  Plate  VI,  Fig.  4,  points  C  and  B  are  established  an  equal  distance  away 
from  point  A,  the  straight  line  C-B  laid  down  and  this  line  bisected  as  follows: 

With  a  radius  A-B  and  B  and  C  as  centers,  draw  arcs  intersecting  at  D.  The 
dividing  line  is  then  laid  down  from  vertex  A  to  point  of  intersecting  arcs  at  D 
thus  dividing  the  90°  angle  into  two  45°  angles. 

In  Fig.  5  the  points  B  and  C  are  established  an  equal  distance  from  A  and 
the  diagonal  line  B-C  is  laid  down  to  connect  them.  A  square  Is  next  placed  on 
the  center  of  line  B-C  and  the  dividing  line  A-D  established. 

In  Fig.  6  points  B  and  C  are  established  as  above  and  a  square  is  placed  In 
the  position  shown — keeping  the  point  D  of  square  an  equal  distance  from  B 
and  C.  The  dividing  line  may  then  be  drawn  from  A  to  point  of  square  as 
shown. 
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Fig  7 


Fig.  8 


Pig.  9 


In  Pigs.  7,  8  and  9  above,  the  method  of  bisecting  an  angle  is  shown.  Mark  the 
two  lines  formlag  an  angle  as  D-A  and  D-B  equal  distances  from  the  point  or  vertex 
of  the  angle  as  D  (as  marked  at  A  and  B  above).  This  distance  can  either  be  meas- 
ured and  marked  on  the  lines  forming  the  angle  and  a  connecting  line  drawn  as  A-B 
or  the  method  shown  above  can  be  followed,  by  using  a  compass  to  swing  an  arc 
cutting  the  lines  forming  the  angle  at  A  and  B.  A  straight  line  la  then  drawn  from 
A  to  B,  as  shown,  and  this  line  bisected  as  at  C  above  and  this  bisecting  line  contin- 
ued to  the  vertex  as  the  line  above  D-E. 

Another  method  is  to  mark  the  lines  forming  the  angle  an  equal  distance  from 
the  vertex  D,  as  A  and  B  above.  Connect  A  and  B  and  from  the  center  of  the  line 
connecting  A  and  B,  aa  C,  draw  a  line  to  D  as  shown  above  and  extend  to  E.  The 
Une  D-E  will  be  the  ibisecting  line  of  the  angle.  Any  degree  angle  can  be  bisected  in 
this  manner. 


To  divide  a  90  degree  or  right  angle  into  three  equal  parts  as  in  Fig.  10.  Mark 
the  points  A  and  B  equally  distant  from  point  of  angle  C.  Next  with  C  as  a  center 
and  a  radius  C-A  draw  the  arc  A-B.  Then  with  A  as  a  center  and  a  radius  A-C 
draw  the  arc  C-D  cutting  the  arc  A-B  as  at  D.  Then  with  B  as  a  center  and  a 
radius  B-C  draw  the  arc  OE  cutting  the  arc  A-B  as  at  E.  Next  draw  the  straight 
lines  C-B  and  C-D  which  divides  the  90  degree  or  right  angle  into  three  equal 
partB  or  three  30  degree  or  acute  angles. 


TO  DIVIDE  90°  ANGLE  INTO 


THREE  30°  ANGLES 


6 


C 


Pig  10 
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Construction  of  Angles  From  a  Straight  Line 
We  have  shown  in  previous  illustrations  and  explanations  how  to  construct  a 
90  degree  or  right  angle  by  bisecting  a  horizontal  or  level  line  and  also  how  to 
divide  the  90  degree  angles. 

We  have  another  method  shown  below  of  constructing  angles  of  various  de- 
grees, which  it  will  do  no  harm  to  get  acquainted  with.  It  is  all  very  simple  when 
once  you  get  the  idea  which  you  are  bound  to  do  with  a  little  practice. 


Pig.  1  Pig.  2 


To  construct  an  angle  of  30  degrees.  In  Fig.  1  with  a  radius  A-B  and  A  and 
B  as  centers  or  radius  point,  desoribe  arcs  intersecting  at  C.  With  the  same  radius 
and  B  and  C  as  centers  describe  arcs  intersecting  at  D.  Next  connect  A  and  D  as 
shown  and  the  reeult  D-A-E  will  be  a  30  degree  angle. 

To  construct  an  angle  of  60  degrees.  In  Fig.  2  with  a  radius  A-B  and  A  and 
B  as  centers,  describe  arcs  intersecting  at  C  as  sliown,  then  draw  the  line  A-C  and 
the  result  C-A-B  will  be  a  60  degree  angle. 


Fig.  3  Fig.  4 


To  construct  an  angle  of  90  degrees.  In  Fig.  3  with  radius  A-B  and  A  and  B 
as  centers  describe  arcs  intersecting  at  C.  Next  with  the  same  radius  and  C  as  a 
center  describe  the  arc  A-D-E.  Then  with  radius  A-B  and  A  as  a  center  mark  off 
D  on  arc  A-D-E.  Then  with  the  same  radius  and  D  as  a  center  mark  off  E  on  arc 
A-D-E.  Next  draw  the  perpendicular  line  from  A  to  E  and  the  result  E-A-B  is  a 
90  degree  or  right  angle. 

To  construct  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  In  Fig.  4  proceed  as  in  Fig.  3  until  the 
90  degree  angle  E-A-B  is  formed.  Then,  with  radius  A-B  make  A-D  equal  to  A-B. 
Then  with  same  radius  and  D  and  B  as  centers  draw  arcs  intersecting  at  C  as  shown. 
Connect  A  and  C  as  shown  and  the  result  C-A-F  Is  a  45  degree  or  acute  angle. 

(Continued  In  Our  Next  Issue) 
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View  of  Theatre  Wlierc  \on-l'iiioii  Metal  ).athi'i>  AVere  Employed 


Business  Agent  Hurst  Starting  Brother  M.  McGlone  and  Brother 
Harbinson  Picketing  Pavement  of  Theatre 


mM.SMELO"^ 

ENGINEER  &  BUILDER 

MAGAZINERSEBERHARD^I 


Brother  M.  McGlone,  Who  Weighs  340  Pounds,  Carrying  Picket  Sign, 
Drew  Plenty  of  Public  Attention 


Victory 

for  the 
Labor 
Movement 


These  pictures  are  of  a  theatre  at 
Kensington  Avenue  and  Allegheny  Av- 
enue in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  are  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  the  members 
of  the  International  Union  of  Lathers. 


This  theatre  was  unfair  to  Local 
Union  No.  53  of  Philadelphia  and  it 
was  very  hard  to  place  our  members 
on  this  job  on  account  of  the  universal 
cry  for  wage  cuts.  You  can  see  by  these 
pictures  the  course  we  had  to  take  to 
put  our  members  on  this  theatre. 

As  business  agent  of  Local  No.  53  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  problem  of  re- 
moving non-union  lathers  from  this  job 
and  putting  our  members  to  work  pre- 
sented some  real  obstacles. 

I  visited  this  theatre  on  several  occa- 
sions and  was  advised  that  a  non-union 
plastering  contractor  was  awarded  the 
lathing  and  plastering  contract  for  this 
theatre. 

After  several  conferences  with  this 
plastering  contractor,  the  builder  and 
the  owner  of  this  theatre,  I  was  unable 
to  come  to  any  favorable  understanding 
regarding  the  employment  of  union 
metal  lathers. 

On  my  next  visit  to  this  theatre  I 
found  this  plasterer  showing  a  non- 
union lathing  contractor  where  to  start. 
I  was  successful  in  talking  these  non- 
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union  lathers  out  of  starting  this  job. 
To  my  surprise,  the  next  morning  this 
plasterer  had  another  non-union  lath- 
ing contractor  and  six  men  starting 
this  job. 

I  then  made  a  special  visit  to  the 
office  of  the  builders  and  owners  of  this 
theatre,  explaining  this  condition  and 
told  them  that  the  lathers  now  doing 
the  work  were  not  competent.  I  could 
come  to  no  understanding  with  them  as 
they  felt  our  wages  were  too  high  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  had  to  build 
this  theatre  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
They  advised  that  the  policy  they  were 
following  was  satisfactory  to  them. 

Work  here  is  very  scarce  and  I  de- 
cided something  would  have  to  be  done 
to  force  this  owner  to  interest  himself 
a  little  more  regarding  union  lathers. 
I  made  arrangements  to  have  sandwich 
signs  painted  and  picket  this  theatre.  I 
received  the  signs  and  put  some  of  our 
unemployed  members  to  work  carrying 
them  in  two-hour  shifts  at  our  wage 
scale  of  $1,621/^  per  hour.  These  signs 
attracted  plenty  of  attention  and  I  then 
engaged  an  automobile  with  a  radio  and 
amplifiers  on  the  top  of  the  car.  This 
auto  toured  the  neighborhood  of  this 
theatre,  playing  music  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  public  was  interested. 

These  tactics  soon  made  the  owner 
change  his  policy  and  he  gave  orders 
to  the  builders  to  have  the  plastering 
contractor  employ  our  union  lathers. 

I  was  called  into  the  builder's  office 
and  asked  to  take  this  auto  away  and 
remove  the  pickets  and  signs  from  the 
theatre  and  place  union  lathers  on  the 
job  at  once. 

Fraternally  yours, 

WALTER  HURST, 

Business  Representative, 

Local  Union  No.  53,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Auto  With  Amplifiers  and  Signs  Engaged  by  Business  Agent  to 
Travel  in  Front  of  Theatre  With  Music 


Music  Auto  and  Members  of  Local  Union  No.  53  Ready  to  Start 
Picketing  and  Broadcasting  Unfair  Labor  Conditions 


Members  of  Local  Union  No.  53  Who  Were  at  Job  When  Business 
Was  Successful  in  Winning  This  Strike 
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Editor,  The  Lather. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother: 

Now  that  the  shackles  of  winter  are  about  to  fall 
from  us,  the  time  has  aiTived  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  our  future. 

Without  entering  into  the  controversy  as  to  the 
blame  for  conditions  existing  for  the  past  three 
years  or  placing  it  in  someone's  lap,  we  should  exert 
all  our  influences,  all  our  energy  and  the  strength 
of  our  locals'  voting  power  to  see  that  locally,  at 
least,  the  terrific  conditions  and  conscious  suffering 
that  have  been  ours  shall  not  be  again  repeated. 

America  is  a  land  of  plenty.  If  properly  appor- 
tioned, the  vast  domain  embraced  within  the  con- 
fines of  our  country  and  the  natural  resources  held 
within  its  bosom  afford  for  every  individual  an  ade- 
quate retuiTi  for  his  labor. 

But  each  must  work  in  a  common  spirit  and 
for  a  proper  good.  Unity  is  the  spirit  and  content- 
ment for  the  future  is  the  beacon  light  for  the  goal 
that  draws  or  should  draw  us  all  towards  a  mutual 
endeavor.  Towards  the  fulfillment  of  that  end  our 
locals  have  their  work  cut  out  for  them. 

The  loyal,  faithful,  conscientious  members  of  our 
craft,  who  day  in  and  day  out,  reported  regularly  to 
their  headquarters  or  their  business  agent,  spurning 
all  advances  for  a  cut  in  their  wages,  refusing  to 
break  conditions  won  by  hard  work  and  intense 
back-breaking  and  soul-aching  suffering  by  members 
of  an  earlier  period  should  never  be  forgotten.  They 
were  and  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  earlier  recon- 
struction and,  while  life  is  left  to  them,  they  will 
be  found  in  the  vanguard  of  those  who  plead  and 
fight  with  no  selfish,  personal  thoughts  but  all  for 
their  comrades,  that  life  may  be  a  little  better 
for  all;  that  there  may  be  a  little  more  sunshine, 
a  little  more  rest.  We  thank  God  that  such  men 
have  lived  and  that  some  of  them  still  exist  and 
ask  that  we  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  that 
kind  with  us  always. 

The  gi'im  messenger  of  death  has  removed  some 
of  them  from  our  midst,  but  the  vision  which  was 
theirs  and  the  benefits  accrued  through  their  labor 
and  vigilance  remain  with  us.  Other  hands  and 
other  minds  have  taken  up  the  standard  where  they 
left  it  and  carried  it  forward  and  upward. 

City  and  state  and  their  governing  agencies  have 
demonstrated  their  fitness  or  unfitness  during  this 
period  of  depression.  How  well  or  unwisely  they 
have  acted  is  a  matter  of  local  history  and  com- 
ment. If  they  have  fumbled  the  situation,  or  if  any 
single  individual  or  group  having  the  necessary 
power  ha.s  obstructed  the  remedy  of  conditions, 
LABOR  SHOULD  NOT  FORGET. 

In  the  final  aspect  of  things,  as  far  as  Labor  is 
concerned,  no  political  creed  .should  exist.    A  candi- 


date is  either  our  friend  or  our  enemy.  There  is  no 
neutral  ground.  And  in  a  final  summary  I  plead 
with  our  brother  members  throughout  the  land: 
"Put  none  but  friends  on  guard."  If  experience 
means  anything,  if  it  has  taught  us  the  difference 
between  truth  and  falsity,  if  those  we  have  placed 
in  office  have  been  false  to  their  covenants,  we 
should  displace  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  cause  and  aspirations,  the  needed  desires  and 
reforms,  to  the  ordinary  workman  are  too  great,  too 
responsible,  too  significant  in  their  meaning  to  the 
future  and  to  those  who  follow  after  us.  Race  or 
creed  or  political  alignment  should  not  be  considered 
in  picking  our  spokesmen  or  those  who  are  to  plead 
our  cause  in  legislative  halls. 

Admiration  for  this  or  that  man,  fraternal  affilia- 
tion or  friendship  should  be  forgotten  and  not  blind 
us  to  their  faults  and  shortcomings  in  the  election 
of  men  to  political  offices. 

This  problem  of  the  "Earning  of  our  daily  bread" 
is  fraught  with  great  responsibilities.  The  ques- 
tions we  should  put  to  ourselves  before  casting  our 
vote  for  a  candidate  are :  "Can  this  man  fairly  and 
adequately  represent  us?"  "Are  his  sympathies 
and  his  promises  temporary  only  to  be  followed  by 
his  total  abandonment  of  us  and  our  cause  when 
he  acquires  office?" 

With  that  test  applied  in  a  proper  and  worthy 
manner  and  by  interesting  ourselves  more  and  more 
in  groups  rather  than  as  individuals,  we  shall  have 
taken  the  first  logical  step  towards  the  settlement  of 
this  great,  economic,  pitiful  and  agonizing  question 
— Unemployment. 

This  is  the  question  that  requires  solution.  There 
is  a  solution  if  proper  men  who  know  the  ins  and 
outs  of  this  question  represented  us  in  halls  of  legis- 
lation. 

Ranchers,  lawyers  and  such  cannot  bring  to  the 
solving  of  it  a  proper  knowledge  or  appreciation  of 
numerous  and  varied  components  of  the  question. 

Labor,  through  its  accredited  representatives,  if 
given  the  opportunity,  will  solve  it  and  apply  a  rem- 
edy. Everything  progressive  in  the  life  of  the  ordi- 
nary worker,  shorter  hours,  adequate  wages,  sani- 
tary and  healthful  measures  come  to  him  through 
"Labor's  fight,  through  its  representatives  and 
through  no  other  source."  So— PUT  FRIENDS  ON 
GUARD. 

Greater  than  the  Volstead  Act,  than  bonuses  and 
other  measures  now  being  discussed  and  debated  by 
our  law-makers  to  the  disgust  of  us  all,  is  the  su- 
premely important  question  of  unemployment.  The 
very  life  of  our  beloved  country  rests  on  its  solu- 
tion. Fi'atemally, 

JOHN  J.  BUCKLEY, 
Secretary  Local  Union  No.  72. 
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A  Message  to  Officers  and  Friends  of  Organized  Labor 


pOR  quite  some  time  now  (YEARS  IN  FACT) 
we  have  been  meeting  you  at  your  meetings,  and 
your  homes  too,  where  we  unfold  to  you  the  nasty 
unwholesome  non-union  conditions  that  obtained  in 
the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company's  plants  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to 
tell  you  before  this  that  the  Camel  Cigarette  and 
the  Prince  Albert  Smoking  were  nearing  the  goal  of 
the  fair  list,  but  we  regret  to  say  that  they  have  not 
crossed  the  JORDAN  in  the  land  of  organized  ter- 
ritory yet,  and  are  still  on  the  UNFAIR  LIST. 

Early  last  year  there  was  a  change  made  in  the 
Executive  branch  of  the  Dictorate,  the  old  head 
was  succeeded  by  a  new  one,  who  it  was  related  to 
us  was  more  approachable  and  more  affable  by 
nature  and  we  were  urged  by  friendly  influences  to 
seek  an  interview  with  the  new  head  of  the  Com- 
pany. This  was  done,  and  interview  was  granted, 
and  a  committee  composed  of  the  President  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Winston-Salem  Central  Labor  Union, 
and  the  President  of  The  Tobacco  Workers  Inter- 
national Union  met  an  appointment  made  by  Mr. 
Williams,  the  new  Preisdent  of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company.  The  Committee  presented  a 
statement  giving  expression  to  the  hope  and  desire 
that  an  understanding  could  be  reached  whereby 
the  existing  differences  could  be  composed.  Reply- 
ing Mr.  Williams  stated  that  the  policy  of  the  Com- 
pany had  not  changed,  and  is  now  as  it  was.  The 
Committee  retired,  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  the 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  was  maintaining 
the  old  attitude  which  was,  "THAT  THEY  WERE 
NOT  INTERESTED  IN  ANY  CONTRACTUAL 
RELATIONS  WITH  ORGANIZED  LABOR." 

With  this  in  mind,  we  are  passing  the  statement 
on  to  the  members  of  organized  labor  and  re- 
quest them  to  pass  judgment,  and  ACT,  and  act 
QUICKLY. 

It  cannot  be,  that  the  products  of  a  company 
which  flouts  and  challenges  organized  labor,  may 
be  fair.  NO!  THEY  ARE  UNFAIR;  THIS  BEING 
THE  FACT,  THEN  WHY  SHOULD  ORGANIZED 
LABOR  BUY  THEM???  THEY  SHOULD  NOT 
IN  FAIRNESS  TO  THEMSELVES.  How  will  or- 
ganized labor  answer  this  QUESTION? 

"SHOULD  ORGANIZED  LABOR  BUY  THE 
PRODUCTS  OF  A  NON-UNION  COMPANY  pay- 
ing 10c  per  hour  to  its  employees,  when  they  can 
get  cigarettes  and  TOBACCO  made  in  a  UNION 


SHOP,  PAYING  THE  UNION  SCALE,  AT  THE 
SAME  PRICE?"  REASON  ANSWERS  "NO." 
WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Fraternally  yours, 

E.  LEWIS  EVANS, 
President-Secretary-Treasurer, 
Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union. 

 o  

"Saved" 

A  motorist,  who  was  picked  up  unconscious  after 
a  smash,  opened  his  eyes  as  he  was  being  carried 
into  a  garage  close  at  hand.  He  began  to  kick  and 
struggle.  When  he  was  afterwards  asked  the  rea- 
son he  explained  that  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  a 
Shell  sign  and  that  "Some  darned  fool  was  standing 
in  front  of  the  'S'." 


There's  a  Limit 

"Are  you  invited  to  her  fourth  wedding?"  asked 
the  first  woman. 

"No,"  replied  the  other  one.  "I've  had  to  give  her 
wedding  presents  three  times  and  when  I  heard  she 
was  tripping  up  to  the  altar  for  the  fourth  time  I 
managed  to  start  a  bitter  quarrel  that  ended  our 
friendship." — Los  Angeles  Times. 

 0  

New  Motor  Accessory 

Friend — "What's  the  big  box  on  the  front  of  your 
machine?" 

Automobilist — "That's  a  camera  for  taking  movie 
pictures.  You  see,  I  go  so  fast  I  don't  have  time  to 
look  at  the  scenery,  and  so  I  photograph  it  as  I  go 
along. ' ' — Watchman-Examiner. 

 0  

A  Selling  Proposition 
Reggie — "I'm  thinking  of  selling  my  brain,  at  my 
death,  to  the  scientists.  Miss  Sharpe." 

Miss  Sharpe — "Quite  a  selling  proposition." 
Mr.  Sapp — "The  scientists  will  be  sold,  too." 

 0  

Biff! 

"Who  was  that  peach  I  saw  you  with?" 
"She  wasn't  a  peach;  she  was  a  grapefruit." 
"Why  grapefruit?" 

"I  squeezed  her  and  she  hit  me  in  the  eye." 

 0  

Mandarin — "How  come  there's  an  American  in 
the  Chinese  navy?" 

Captain — "Sir,  Occidents  will  happen." — The  Log. 
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This  Means  More  Work  for  the  Lather 


The  following  letter  and  the  pic- 
tures on  pages  24,  25  and  26  will 
explain  to  our  members  the  erection 
of  the  new  STEELTEX  4"  hollow 
plastered  partition  recently  put  on 
the  market. 

The  Lather, 

Detroit  Ave.  and  W.  26th  St., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Gentlemen : 

We  are  convinced  that  we 
have  really  accomplished  some- 
thing in  the  development  of  the 
new  STEELTEX  4"  hollow  plas- 
tered partition.  In  this  day  of 
substitutes  for  everything  in- 
cluding plaster,  we  felt  that  you 
might  be  interested  in  present- 
ing this  partition  in  your  editor- 
ial pages.  A  large  builder  here 
in  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  John  Mc- 
Sorley,  used  this  partition  in 
the  Royal  Yorke  Apartments, 
consisting  of  161  apartments  of 
two,  three,  four  and  five  rooms. 
He,  like  everyone  else  who  has 
come  in  contact  with  this  parti- 
tion, is  very  enthusiastic  about 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  both 
lathing  and  plastering. 

The  attached  photographs  will 
describe  to  you  the  method  of 
erecting  this  partition.  The  de- 
tails are  as  follows :  The  STEEL- 
TEX 21/2"  stud  for  erecting  4" 
hollow  partitions  is  composed  of 
two  %"  hot-rolled  channels, 
formed  into  a  single  unit  by 
electrically  welding  I2V2  gauge 
galvanized  annealed  wires  across 
the  four  legs  of  the  two  chan- 
nels. These  wires  extend  l^A" 
beyond  the  outside  faces  of  both 
channels  and  are  used  as  attach- 
ment prongs  in  lathing.  The 
two  channels  are  usually  spaced 
1'  apart,  giving  an  over-all 
depth  to  the  stud  of  21/2",  allow- 
ing W  on  both  faces  of  the 
partition  for  lath  and  plaster. 
The  spacing  between  the  two 
channels  may,  however,  be 
varied  as  the  desired  thickness 
of  the  completed  partition  may 
detennine. 
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The  first  photograph  illustrates  a  view  and  cross 
section  of  the  STEELTEX  21/2"  stud  and  a  section 
of  the  partition  showing  the  lath  partly  in  place.  As 
you  know,  Ribbed  Steeltex  Lath  is  composed  of  a 
2"x2"  wire  mesh  of  galvanized,  copper-bearing  steel, 
mounted  on  a  heavy  paper  backing.  The  lath  is 
pushed  up  against  the  extending  prongs  so  that  the 
prongs  puncture  the  backing  of  the  Ribbed  Steeltex 
Lath.   When  the  lath  is  pressed  firmly  against  the 


stud,  the  attachment  wire  prongs  are  bent  over  the 
reinforcing  mesh  of  the  lath. 

The  other  photograph  shows  a  section  of  the  cor- 
ner with  one  of  the  sheets  of  lath  removed  to  show 
the  construction.  You  will  note  that  the  V-shaped 
rib  on  the  back  of  the  Ribbed  Steeltex  Lath  serves 
to  form  the  corner  just  as  if  pencil  rods  were  being 
used. 

The  economy  of  erecting  the  two  faces  of  the 
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partition  at  once  is  evident.  The  rigidity  of  the 
partition  as  compared  with  two  separate  %"  chan- 
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nels  is  also  apparent.  There  are  other  advantages 
in  the  erection  of  the  STEELTEX  4"  plastered  par- 
tition, because  of  the  rigidity  of  the  stud  and  the 
lath,  the  ease  with  which  the  lath  is  attached  due 
to  the  wire  prongs  being  already  in  place.  Not  only 
is  there  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  erection,  but  there  is 
a  definite  saving  of  material  due  to  the  rigidity  of 
the  lath  and  the  paper  backing  which  prevents  waste 
of  plaster  and  which  bonds  the  wet  plaster  in  place 
with  an  absolute  minimum  of  droppings. 

The  partition  will  be  of  interest  to  lathers  because 
it  competes  very  favorably  with  clay  or  gypsum  tile 
partitions.  Mr.  John  McSorley,  the  Pittsburgh 
builder  referred  to  previously,  stated  that  it  would 
have  paid  him  to  use  the  STEELTEX  partition  even 
if  the  tile  were  given  to  him,  mainly  because  of  the 
comparative  erection  costs,  and  also  because  the  re- 
sults of  the  STEELTEX  partition  were  superior. 
The  experienced  lather  will  readily  appreciate  the 
speed  and  precision  with  which  this  partition  can  be 
'erected. 

There  is  the  important  feature  of  sound-deaden- 
ing. Tests  conducted  show  the  STEELTEX  4"  par- 
tition to  have  unusual  sound-deadening  qualities. 
This  last  is  probably  due  primarily  to  the  slight  con- 
nection between  the  two  sections  of  the  partition, 
cross  wire  being  the  only  connection.  Also  because 
the  heavy  paper  backing  separates  the  steel  of  the 
lath  and  the  steel  stud,  and  thus  muffles  the  sound 
vibration.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  wires  on  the 
face  of  the  lath  tend  to  break  up  the  sound  vibration 
■'nstead  of  carrying  it  through  intact. 

Yours  very  truly, 
NATIONAL  STEEL  FABRIC  COMPANY. 

 o  

STRICTLY  HONORABLE 

A  shoe  store  advertised  in  its  windows  with  a  sign 
stating  "Shoes  Sold  on  Poker  Terms,"  and  below  the 
sign  was  a  plate  containing  three  silver  dollars  with 
the  sign,  "Three  of  a  Kind  Take  Any  Pair." 

A  customer  asked  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  size  9,  and 
after  being  fitted  told  the  clerk  to  wrap  up  two  pair, 
and  then  tendered  him  three  silver  dollars  in  pay- 
ment for  same.  The  clerk  informed  him  very  politei> 
that  the  charge  would  be  $6  for  the  two  pair. 

The  customer  called  for  the  owner  of  the  store 
and  demanded,  "Are  you  going  to  live  up  to  your 
terms  as  stated  in  the  window?" 

"Certainly,"  said  the  owner. 

"Well,"  said  the  customer,  "any  poker  player 
knows  that  three  of  a  kind  always  takes  two  pair." 

"Yes,"  said  the  owner,  "but  not  four  nines !" 
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SHORT  STORIES  ON  WEALTH 

By  Irving  Fisher 

Professor  of  Economics,  Yale  University 


CONSERVATION 


■^E  come  now  to  the  subject  of  conservation  of 
natural  resources.  Under  the  Roosevelt  Con- 
servation Commission  there  were  four  subdivisions : 
forests,  soils,  minerals  and  waters. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  conservationist  is  a  long- 
time point  of  view.  Private  initiative  is  always  apt 
to  be  short-sighted.  You  can't  depend  on  private 
initiative  altogether.  The  average  man  who  owns 
a  forest  and  who  is  hard  up  will  cut  it  down  even 
though  he  may  be  sorry  for  it  later.  Of  course,  a 
far-sighted  self-interest  will  sometimes  lead  to  pre- 
serving a  forest.  The  owner  may  say,  "I  will  make 
more  money  if  I  wait,  and  cultivate."  But  it  is 
always  a  big  temptation  to  cut  and,  unfortunately, 
through  our  foolish  forest  tax  laws,  we  encourage 
early  cutting.  We  put  a  penalty  on  waiting,  because 
we  tax  a  man  before  he  gets  any  results. 

It  is  a  case  of  confusing  capital  and  income — 
where  we  tax  a  man  when  there  is  no  income.  Ideally 
taxes  should  be  levied  on  a  forest  when  there  is  a 
cut  and  not  until  then — but  the  Government  doesn't 
like  to  wait,  so  it  assesses  the  property  and  charges 
a  property  tax. 

But  the  problem  of  waiting  can  often  be  solved  by 
an  equalization  fund  by  which  part  of  a  State,  such 
as  a  county,  where  forests  are  allowed  to  grow  with- 
out being  taxed,  is  "carried"  by  the  State  as  a 
whole,  the  State  being  repaid  later  when  the  forest 
is  cut  and  taxed.  It  is  a  matter  of  financing  or  tid- 
ing over.  But  forestry  is  an  example  of  the  need 
of  far-sightedness,  and  where  the  individual  hasn't 
got  the  far-sighted  view  it  ought  to  be  put  into  him 
by  education,  or  he  ought,  in  the  interest  of  the 
general  public,  to  be  prevented  from  destroying  the 
forest. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  ways,  self-interest  leads 
sometimes  to  disaster.  It  reacts  on  the  soils  also; 
the  preservation  of  soil  by  growth  of  some  kind — 
either  forests  or  crops  or  grass — is  necessary.  Soils 
will  wash  away  if  there  is  no  growth. 

If  there  is  a  forest,  or  crops,  or  grass,  or  plants  of 
any  kind,  the  water  seeps  through  the  soil  slowly, 
but  if  there  is  a  plowed  field  on  a  slope  you  may,  if 
you  are  not  careful,  lose  all  the  arable  value  there 


by  the  wash.  The  late  Professor  Shaler  of  Harvard 
in  his  book  "Man  and  the  Earth,"  said  that  one  tor- 
rential storm  on  a  plowed  field  will  do  as  much  dam- 
age as  1,000  years  without  the  plowing.  Plowing, 
by  taking  away  this  vegetation,  makes  it  very  easily 
hurt  by  the  rain.  It  is  stated  that  in  China  there 
are  great  spaces  which  have  become  practically 
desert  through  devastation  or  deforestation  and  the 
failure  to  conserve. 

Of  course,  there  are  various  ways  of  treating  the 
soil  surface  to  help  that — terracing,  planting,  hold- 
ing flood  waters  by  dams,  etc.  Largely  through  Mr. 
Pinchot  and  President  Roosevelt  we  have  developed 
big  projects  of  conservation  of  the  soil  in  all  these 
and  other  ways. 

The  minerals  are  different  from  the  forests  and 
the  soils,  in  that  minerals  are  not  replaced.  Forests 
are  replaceable.  Forestry  conservation  consists  very 
largely  in  seeing  that  replacement  is  equal  to  the 
consumption.  Likewise  soils  are  replaceable,  and 
the  same  thought  applies  to  soil  conservation — but 
minerals  are  not.  Quarries  and  mines  simply  take 
the  product  away  once  for  all.  When  a  mine  is 
mined,  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

Therefore  the  problem  of  mineral  conservation 
consists  of  three  parts:  first,  be  sure  that  there  is 
as  little  waste  as  possible  in  the  process  of  mining 
or  quarrying;  second,  to  see  that  the  mining  and 
quarrying  is  not  too  rapid — that  you  leave  some- 
thing for  future  generations — do  not  eat  it  up 
faster  than  you  need  it;  and  third,  that  substitutes 
are  sought  and  found. 

We  are  using  up  our  petroleum  fast,  and  our 
natural  gas  still  faster,  our  coal  less  fast,  and  iron 
still  less  fast ;  but  sooner  or  later,  of  course,  we  shall 
use  them  all  up,  and  the  question  arises,  what  are 
we  going  to  do  then?  We  should  be  preparing  all 
the  time  for  that  rainy  day  in  the  history  of  civ- 
ilization. 

For  instance,  oil,  it  is  supposed,  can  be  gotten 
from  shales,  if  we  once  find  a  cheap  process.  This 
and  many  others  are  technical  problems  constantly 
arising,  and  specialists  are  working  on  them  all  the 
time.   So,  although  it  looks  as  though  we  are  going 
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to  be  absolutely  without  fuel  in  future  centuries  it 
may  not  be  so  at  all. 

Unlike  forests,  soils  and  minerals,  water  is  auto- 
matically renewed.  Nature  seems  to  take  care  of 
that  unaided.  Rainfall  and  evaporation  go  on  in  a 
circle.  None  is  used  up.  So  in  this  case  it  isn't  a 
question  of  making  a  balance  of  inflow  and  outflow, 
but  a  question  of  utilization. 

Forestry  conservation  and  water  consei-vation  fit 
into  each  other,  because  the  forest  makes  the  water 
flow  more  uniformly.    If  you  take  away  the  forest 


rain  runs  off  instantly.  It  may  make  a  torrent  and 
do  damage,  instead  of  being  harnessed  up  and  doing 
good.  The  problem  of  water  conservation  is  the 
problem  of  fitting  it  in  with  forest  conservation  and 
soil  conservation  and  connecting  it  up  with  electric 
transmission  so  as  best  to  utilize  every  part  of  it. 
Probably,  ultimately  we  shall  get  from  our  water 
power  in  this  country  a  tremendously  large  system 
of  "giant  power,"  connected  together  by  electricity. 
The  problem  of  water  power  is  already  one  of  the 
great  political  problems  affecting  New  York  State 
and  many  other  regions. 


The  Norris-LaGuardia  Injunction  Relief  Measure 

By  William  Green 

President,  American  Federation  of  Labor 


QRGANIZED  LABOR  and  its  friends  regard  the 
passage  of  the  Norris-LaGuardia  injunction  re- 
lief measure  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
with  feelings  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

Its  passage  represents  the  culmination  of  years 
of  effort  and  persistent  appeal  for  the  enactment  of 
this  character  of  legislative  relief. 

As  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
the  word  freedom  will  take  on  new  meaning  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  will  have  added  significance  for 
all  classes  of  labor. 

No  longer  will  it  be  possible  for  corporations  to 
take  advantage  of  the  economic  necessity  of  work- 
ing people  by  requiring  them  to  sign  the  "Yellow 
Dog"  contract  in  order  to  secure  an  opportunity  to 
earn  a  living. 

This  foi-m  of  contract,  always  regarded  as  un- 
American  by  Organized  Labor,  is  rendered  null  and 
void  and  is  legally  declared  to  be  contrary  to  public 
policy. 

While  it  has  always  been  assumed  that  working 
people  had  the  right  to  join  a  Labor  Union  the 
"Yellow  Dog"  contract  has  served  as  a  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  corporations  opposed  to  Union  Labor 
to  force  many  workers,  against  their  will,  to  sign 
away  this  right. 

This  made  the  "Yellow  Dog"  contract  highly  ob- 
jectionable to  Labor  and  deeply  offensive  to  sound 
public  opinion. 

This  injunction  relief  bill  also  gives  legal  recogni- 
tion to  the  right  to  organize  into  Trade  Unions  and 
the  freedom  of  association  on  the  part  of  working 
people. 

This  section  of  the  bill  will  prohibit  equity  courts 
from  issuing  injunctions  restraining  labor  from 
exercising  the  right  to  unite  for  mutual  helpfulness, 
self-protection  and  collective  bargaining. 


It  reiterates  and  reaffirms  the  right  of  Labor  to 
enjoy  free  assemblage,  freedom  of  the  press  and  to 
unite  for  the  purpose  of  securing  redress  from  eco- 
nomic oppression  and  injustice. 

Labor  regards  the  passage  of  the  Norris-La- 
Guardia Bill  as  a  great  achievement. 

It  believes  that  through  the  protection  which  this 
measure  will  afford  Labor  can  mobilize  its  economic 
strength  so  that  it  may  be  privileged  to  deal  with 
powerful  corporations  and  large  employers  of  labor 
upon  more  equitable  terms. 

The  one  outstanding  legal  right  which  this  bill 
clearly  and  definitely  establishes  is  the  right  of 
Labor  to  organize  and  to  function  in  a  normal,  logi- 
cal way. 

NOTE — This  bill,  since  its  passage,  has  been  signed  by  President 
Hoover  and  Is  now  a  law. 

 0  

SURVIVAL  OF  FITTEST 

When  one  overdoes  things  on  his  vacation, 
namely,  gets  bhstered  by  sun  and  rowing,  or  by  rid- 
ing or  by  mountain  climbing,  he  is  carrying  out  on 
himself  a  very  old  form  of  medical  treatment. 

The  physician  of  ancient  times  sat  outside  his 
tent  pitched  at  the  crossings  of  the  camel  caravan 
trails  in  the  Orient.  The  sick  and  the  ailing  were 
left  in  his  care  by  the  passing  caravans.  This  an- 
cient physician,  in  addition  to  being  a  shrewd  stu- 
dent of  practical  psychology,  was  a  master  in  two 
forms  of  therapy,  elimination  and  simulation. 

He  first  gave  a  drastic  cathartic  in  heroic  doses. 
Then  he  used  the  poultice  for  skin  reddening  and 
blistering.  At  times  he  used  a  hot  iron  for  burning 
out  ulcers  and  cancers.  The  surviving  patients  were 
fully  able  and  probably  equally  wiUing  to  board  the 
next  caravan  to  their  destination. — United  States 
Daily. 
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Building  Industry  Trends 


'pHE  wage-cutting  campaign,  which  began  two 
years  ago  with  edicts  from  large  New  York 
banks,  has  reached  the  building  trades.  Already 
cuts  have  been  instituted  in  several  large  cities. 
The  campaign  is  being  pressed  at  a  time  just  prior 
to  the  termination  of  many  agreements,  but  what 
is  more  important,  it  is  being  pressed  at  a  time 
when  all  classes  of  construction  show  a  staggering 
decrease — even  public  construction. 

Whether  this  throttling  of  a  pivotal  industry  to  a 
point  of  almost  general  paralysis  is  induced  by  a 
"strike  of  capital"  is  not  known  and  may  never  be 
known,  but  a  veteran  labor  leader  (not  of  this  organ- 
ization) said  recently:  "The  bosses  have  leveled  a 
pistol  at  our  heads  and  commanded  us  to  take  cuts, 
or  starve." 

Any  rapid  acceleration  of  building  construction 
after  wage-cuts  become  general  should,  therefore, 
not  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  wage-cuts  make  pros- 
perity. It  should  be  remembered  that  most  con- 
struction has  been  dammed  up  for  months,  and 
when  the  barriers  break,  and  capital  says  "Go," 
figures  will  show  a  climb.  That  climb  could  have 
been  taken  without  cuts,  if  bankers  had  so  chosen. 

The  residential  field  remains  the  least  developed. 
But  impetus  to  this  type  of  construction  depends 
upon  several  factors. 

First,  revival  of  buying  power  among  mil- 
lions, now  forced  to  double  up  in  small  quarters. 
This  means  employment  at  good  wages. 

Second,  easing  of  credit — lessening  of  mort- 
gage charges. 

Third,  general  rise  in  wage  standards. 

Fourth,  government  co-operation  with  pri- 
vate interest  to  eliminate  slums. 

To  builders,  we  recommend  a  remarkable  article 
(General  Building  Contractor,  January,  1932)  by 
Thomas  S.  Holden,  vice  president,  F.  W.  Dodge  Cor- 
poration.   He  says: 

"The  change  in  trend  of  population  growth  is 
a  challenge  and  an  opportunity.  We  have  al- 
ways relied  upon  the  methods  of  the  frontier 
trading  post  and  the  mining  camp  to  build  the 
towns  and  cities  of  America.  We  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  results.  We  should  not  mourn 
the  passing  of  a  dying  era,  even  though  the 
transition  to  a  newer  and  better  one  is  a  little 
painful.  We  can  rebuild  our  cities  and  towns 
into  civilized  communities  if  we  will  only  have 


the  patience  to  plan  intelligently  and  pay  as 
we  go. 

"In  short  the  opportunities  for  the  contract- 
ing business  of  the  future  are  not  dependent  on 
haphazard  speculation,  but  will  be  built  on 
sound  financing,  and  sound  business  practice. 
Contractors  equipped  for  large-scale  operations, 
and  preparaed  to  co-operate  in  community  en- 
terprises, will  maintain  front  rank  in  the  pro- 
fession." 

A  stabilized  industry  is  the  aim. 

 0  

The  ancients  speak  of  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 

Today  there  are  many  times  seven  wonders.  But 
the  one  that  is  taking  the  eye  of  the  people,  at 
least  for  the  time  being,  is  Radio  City,  in  New  York 
City. 

For  weeks  the  press  has  been  full  of  stories  about 
the  plans,  the  start  of  work,  demolishing  the  exist- 
ant  buildings,  the  beginning  of  the  actual  under- 
taking with  the  excavation  for  this  enormous  plan, 
conceived  as  a  dream,  and  brought  to  realization. 

The  ten  buildings  comprising  Radio  City,  being 
built  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,000,  will,  when  finished, 
be  landscaped  at  a  cost  of  $18,000,000.  Illuminated 
waterfalls,  tall  trees,  formal  gardens,  flowers  and 
shrubs,  high  above  the  level  of  the  street,  can 
thumb  their  noses  at  the  hanging  gardens  of  Baby- 
lon, knowing  they  outrival  them  in  splendor. 

Part  of  the  landscaping  program  calls  for  cover- 
ing the  outer  walls  of  the  buildings  with  a  lace- 
work  of  living  ivy.  In  the  center  of  the  group  an 
acre  of  ground  will  be  left  for  formal  gardens,  with 
fountains  and  walks  and  a  sunken  plaza. 

Forty  feet  above  the  roof  of  the  16-story  wing  of 
the  center  building  will  be  a  curved  waterfall  with 
a  50-foot  spillway,  ending  in  a  reflecting  pool,  85  by 
25  feet,  on  the  roof.  Thirty-foot  trees  and  other 
landscaping  will  form  a  background. 

 o  

Now,  Mamma,  Will  You  Be  Good? 

There  was  a  fearful  crash  as  the  train  struck  the 
car.  A  few  seconds  later,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pickens 
crawled  out  of  the  wreckage.  Mrs.  Pickens  opened 
her  mouth  to  say  something,  but  her  husband 
stopped  her: 

"Never  mind  talking,"  he  snapped;  "I  got  my  end 
of  the  car  across.  You  were  driving  the  back  seat 
and  if  you  let  it  get  hit  it's  no  fault  of  mine !" 
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Hard  on  the  Profession 
"You  are  lying  so  clumsily,"  said  the  judge  to 
the  defendant,  "that  I  would  advise  you  to  get  a 
lawyer." 

 0  

"Darling,  I  am  dying.    Will  you  forgive  me  for 
going  out  with  Doris?" 
"Yes,  dear." 

"And  for  selling  your  new  coat  for  drink?" 
"Yes,  dear." 

"And  for  all  the  mean  things  I've  done  to  you?" 
"Yes,  dear." 

"I'm  so  happy.   Now  I  can  die  contented." 
"Will  you  also  forgive  me  for  one  little  thing?" 
"Sure.    What  is  it?" 

"Well,  I  gave  you  the  poison  that  you  are  dying 
from!" — Brown  Jug. 

 0  

Domestic  Sarcasm 
"She  always  refers  to  her  husband  as  'Mahatma'." 
"What's  the  idea?" 

"According  to  Gandhi  'Mahatma'  means  'a  very 
obscure  person'." 

 0  

Pretty  Cashier:  "You  might  give  me  a  few  days 
off  to  recuperate.    My  looks  are  falling." 

Cafe  Manager:    "What  makes  you  think  so?" 

Pretty  Cashier :  "The  men  are  beginning  to  count 
their  change." 

 0  

Cuttin'  'Em  Short 

By  the  time  the  present-day  college  boy  succeeds 
in  accumulating  the  horsehide,  the  pigskin,  the 
coonskin  and  finally  the  sheepskin,  poor  father 
hasn't  much  hide  left. — Carnegie  Tech.  Puppet. 
 0  

She  (flippantly) :  "Does  your  mother  know  you're 
out?" 

The  Fello:  "Naw.  The  parole  board  hasn't  sent 
her  a  notice  yet." — Brown  Jug. 

 0  

Idiosyncrasies  of  a  Woodsman: 

First  he  chops  "down"  a  tree,  then  he  chops  it 
"up." 


The  Greeks  Had  a  Word  for  It 

Extract  from  a  little  boy's  composition  on  the 
"Habits  and  Customs  of  the  Greeks":  "The  Greeks 
married  but  one  wife,  a  custom  what  they  called 
'monotony'." 

 0  

And  the  story  is  told  of  the  star  salesman  who 
lost  out  because  of  not  having  sold  a  wardrobe  to 
Mahatma  Ghandi. 

 o  

Making  Them  Lima  Beans 
After  I  had  finished  putting  lime  along  a  row  of 
beans,  my  little  grandson,  who  stood  watching,  said, 
"Now  they  will  be  lima  beans,  won't  they  grandma!" 


Nobody's  Fool 

"Why  are  you  not  working  with  the  rest?"  asked 
the  lady  visitor  of  an  inmate  in  an  asylum. 

"I'm  crazy,"  was  the  candid  reply. 

"But  surely  crazy  people  can  work,"  argued  the 
lady. 

"Yes,"  retorted  the  inmate,  "but  I'm  not  so  crazy 
as  that." — Calgary  Herald. 

 0  

She  had  just  paid  the  last  installment  on  the  baby 
carriage. 

"And  how  is  the  baby  getting  along?"  asked  the 
salesman. 

"Just  fine,"  says  she.  "He's  getting  married  next 
week." — Gray. 

 0  

With  Free  Spieling 
"Does  your  new  car  have  'wizard  control?'" 
"Yes  ...  if  you  call  my  wife  a  wizard!" 


All  of  which  brings  up  the  inevitable  question, 
"Is  a  pretty  saleslady  necessarily  a  counter  attrac- 
tion?" 


Caller:  "Who's  the  responsible  man  here?" 

Office  Boy:  "If  you  mean  the  fellow  that  always 
gets  the  blame,  it's  me." — Labor. 

 o  

No  wife  can  endure  a  gambling  husband  unless 
he  is  a  steady  winner. 
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HUMOR 


Tough  Luck 

'Enery:  "Wat's  worryin'  you  today,  'Erbert?" 

'Erbert:  "I  found  a  recipe  for  'ome-made  beer, 
an'  I  got  no  'ome." 

 0  

Then  there's  one  about  the  very  bashful  young 
man,  who  used  a  very  novel  method  of  proposing  to 
his  sweetheart. 

Taking  her  to  his  family  plot  in  the  cemetery,  he 
said:  "Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  buried  here  some 
day?" 

 — 0  

Consistent 

He — "How  old  are  you?" 
She — "Eighteen." 

He — "But  you  told  me  that  five  years  ago." 

She — "Well,  I'm  not  one  of  those  people  who  say 
one  thing  one  day  and  another  the  next." — London 
Mail. 


Swimming  Coach — "Hey,  did  you  take  a  shower?" 
Dumb  Prosh — "No,  is  there  one  missing?" 

 0  

Applications 

Over  one  building  in  the  group  of  machine  shops 
was  the  sign,  "Castings."  The  general  manager, 
making  his  quarterly  rounds,  noticed  that  this  had 
been  removed. 

"We  had  to  take  it  down,"  explained  his  assistant. 
"People  kept  applying  for  movie  work." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


Anglicized 

At  a  recent  election  a  returning  officer  was  ques- 
tioning a  Chinaman,  who  had  been  naturalized. 

"What  is  your  name?"  asked  the  officer. 

"Sneeze,"  said  the  Chinaman. 

"Is  that  your  Chinese  name?"  demanded  the 
officer. 

"No,"  said  the  Chinaman.  "I  had  it  translated 
into  English." 

"Then  what  is  your  name  ?"  demanded  the  officer, 
getting  angry. 

"Aw  Chew,"  said  the  Oriental. — Exchange. 


Following  Instructions 

A  man  arrested  for  murder  bribed  an  Irishman 
of  the  jury  with  a  hundred  dollars  to  hang  out  for 
a  verdict  of  manslaughter.  The  jury  was  out  for 
a  long  time  but  finally  came  in  with  the  desired 
verdict.  The  man  rushed  up  to  the  Irishman  and 
said: 

"I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  my  man.  Did  you  have 
a  hard  time?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  Irishman,  "a  devil  of  a  time.  All 
the  rest  wanted  to  acquit  you." 

 0  

The  cynic  is  one  who  knows  the  price  of  every- 
thing and  the  value  of  nothing. — Oscar  Wilde. 
 o  

When  prosperity  was  here  it  used  to  be  smart  to 
have  a  coat  of  tan  during  the  winter  months.  Right 
now  it's  smart  to  have  a  coat  of  any  color. — Judge. 
 o  

Hoover  says  that  things  are  getting  brighter,  but 
that  Elinson  person  claims  that  is  just  shine  on  our 
pants. — ^Walter  Winchell. 

 o  

General  Dawes  is  a  belligerent  old  fugitive.  When 
they  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  go  to  China,  he 
said:  "War's  getting  effeminate.  I'll  take  the  job 
on  Hoover's  Finance  Board.  There'll  be  more  fight- 
ing there." 

 o  

A  scientific  expert  says  that  fish  kill  mosquitoes. 
But  who  wants  to  keep  a  fish  on  his  pillow? 

 o  • 

One  reason  Gandhi  in  a  bath-towel  is  so  ti-usted 
by  the  Indian  masses  is  because  everybody  can  see 
he  has  nothing  up  his  sleeve. 

 o  

The  dictators  of  fashion  are  said  to  have  decreed 
the  return  of  the  bustle.  Will  our  women  take  this 
sitting  down? 

 o  ■ 

There's  one  good  thing  about  this  depression  at 
least,  we're  not  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses  any 
more,  we're  keeping  away  from  them. 

 0  

Lou  Holtz's  newest  squelch  is:  "You  stole  my 
Austin — you  pickpocket!" — New  York  Mirror. 
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Nobody  Is  Being  Deceived 


ANNOUNCEMENT  is  made  that  after  April  1  the 
Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  in  New 
York  will  abandon  the  union  rate  of  wages  and  will 
substitute  a  "fair  wage"  dictated  by  employers. 

Not  even  children  will  be  deceived  when  employ- 
ers talk  about  dictating  a  "fair  wage."  What  the 
employers  have  in  mind  is  a  cut-throat  wage  per 
hour,  leaving  the  workers  perfectly  free  to  starve 
by  the  year. 

The  unions  have  rejected  a  proposal  that  wages 
of  mechanics  be  cut  25  per  cent.  It  was  a  pre- 
posterous proposal.  Not  being  able  to  secure  agree- 
ment upon  a  reduction  of  one-fourth  in  the  rate  of 
wages  the  employers  now  indicate  that  they  intend 
to  renounce  their  former  professions,  abandon  the 
peaceful  ways  of  negotiation  and  arbitration  and 
take  unto  themselves,  if  they  can,  the  power  of 
dictatorship. 

He  who  can  dictate  the  wage  can  dictate  the  life 
of  man. 

When  negotiation  and  mutual  agreement  are  left 
out  of  the  employment  relation  the  phase  of  demo- 
cratic conduct  most  vital  to  wage  earners  is  thrown 
into  the  discard. 

If  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death"  is  a  slogan 
to  move  men  to  valiant  defense  of  human  rights  in 
the  political  realm,  it  is  equally  moving  in  the  in- 
dustrial realm. 

The  right  to  a  voice  in  the  determination  of  terms 
and  conditions  upon  which  workers  will  give  service 
in  industry  is  as  important  and  as  precious  as  the 
right  to  vote  in  an  election — and  particularly  when 
elections  are  so  commonly  two-ring  circuses  con- 
trolled from  the  same  box  office. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Norman,  speaking  with  the  confidence 
of  one  who  has  not  been  unemployed  or  hungry,  says 
"it  is  impossible  for  us  to  continue  under  present 
conditions."  He  says  that  after  May  1  "we  will  be 
a  free  agent,"  making  it  clear  that  he  looks  to  and 
longs  for  a  non-union  condition  under  which  wages 
can  be,  as  they  once  were,  fixed  by  the  whim  of  an 
employer. 

The  wage  earners  of  the  country  have  suffered 
altogether  too  much  by  reason  of  unemployment.  It 
is  common  today  for  unions  to  report  "30  per  cent 
employment,"  which  means  that  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  their  membership  have  no  work. 

When  rent  must  be  paid,  when  food  must  be 
bought,  when  children  must  be  clothed,  who  can 
understand — except  those  who  experience  it — the 


tragedy,  the  overwhelming  tragedy,  of  the  words, 
"no  work"? 

Let  Mr.  C.  G.  Norman  pound  a  cold  sidewalk  six 
days  out  of  every  seven,  listening  to  the  words,  re- 
peated over  and  over,  "no  work,"  and  let  him  return 
at  night,  night  after  night,  to  a  hungry  family.  Let 
him  then  talk  about  cutting  the  none-too-high  wage 
available  to  those  who  are  able  to  find  a  day  of  work 
now  and  then. 

The  enormous  volume  of  exploitation  that  there 
has  been  in  the  construction  industry,  with  moun- 
tains of  inflated  bond  issues  serving  as  foundations 
for  top-lofty  structures,  make  the  wages  of  working 
mechanics  look  like  petty  change  dribbled  out  by  a 
riotous  crew  of  wasters,  bent  upon  pillaging  for 
themselves  under  the  banner,  "after  us  the  deluge." 

The  deluge  has  come  and  it  has  washed  the  dirt 
up  from  the  bottom,  so  that  even  the  national  gov- 
ernment is  forced  to  seek  ways  of  validating  so- 
called  securities  on  real  estate  and  monumental 
structures,  so  that  the  sins  of  the  construction  ex- 
ploiters may  not  be  followed  by  too  much  suffering 
among  the  "innocent  investors,"  who  in  most  cases 
were  just  as  innocent  as  they  seemed  to  be — babes 
in  a  land  of  giant  liars. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Norman  talks  nicely  about  a  "fair 
wage."  A  fair  wage  is  a  wage  agreed  to  as  fair  by 
those  who  have  to  take  it  and  pay  their  bills  with 
it.  No  dictated  wage  is  a  fair  wage.  The  fairness 
is  not  only  in  the  amount  of  money.  It  is  also  in 
the  manner  of  its  fixing.  His  idea  is  unmasked  by 
the  bold  announcement  that  the  "fair  wage"  is  to 
mean  a  25  per  cent  reduction  from  the  present 
agreed  rate! 

Dictatorships  by  employers,  financial  racketeers 
and  various  other  factors  in  the  realm  of  so-called 
big  business  has  brought  the  country  to  the  very 
verge  of  ruin.  By  gigantic  gambles  and  swindles, 
for  they  have  been  nothing  less,  the  people  of  the 
nation  stagger  under  a  flood  of  bonds,  stocks  and 
mortgages  that  are  either  in  default  or  on  the  verge 
of  it.  The  biggest  banks  stagger  under  a  load  of 
this  next  to  worthless  paper.  Governments  have 
had  to  permit  banks  and  insurance  companies  to  use 
a  fictitious  value  in  listing  these  "securities"  in  their 
balance  sheets,  so  that  potential  bankruptcies  may 
not  become  actual.  It  is  as  if  John  Jones  were  per- 
mitted to  say  that  his  battered  $25  flivver  is  worth 
$100. 

These  things  have  come  to  us  out  of  the  "wisdom" 
of  big  business — the  C.  G.  Normans  of  the  business 
and  financial  world. 
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When  these  men  come  talking  of  a  "fair  wage" 
which  they  wish  to  dictate,  there  is  but  one  reply. 

There  is  no  fair  wage  except  the  union  wage. 

And  the  only  wage  there  is  going  to  be  is  the 
union  wage. 

We  have  not  come  to  this  point  merely  to  retreat. 


There  is  not  going  to  be  any  dictatorship  of 
wages. 

We  sacrificed  to  win  those  principles  and  we  shall 
sacrifice  to  hold  them. 

In  all  earnestness  we  convey  that  message  to  the 
gentlemen  who  talk  about  dictating  a  "fair  wage." 


A  MAN  APART 


JT  is  probable  that  no  figure  in  the  field  of  modem 
architecture  is  more  responsible  for  the  changes 
that  have  been  wrought  in  building  in  the  past 
thirty  years  than  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  and  it  is 
likely,  too,  that  no  man  is  more  responsible  for  the 
casting  off  of  antiquated  forms  and  methods,  and 
the  adaption  of  construction  to  the  machine  age. 

Mr.  Wright's  influence  has  been  world-wide,  says 
S.  J.  Woolf,  writing  of  him  in  the  New  York  Times. 
Although  Europe  regards  him  as  the  genius  of 
American  architecture,  although  far  off  Japan  feels 
the  power  of  his  ideas,  nevertheless,  he  designs  but 
few  buildings.  Exhibitions  in  his  own  country  are 
proposed  and  he  is  not  asked  to  contribute  to  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  South  American  countries  seek 
his  advice.  So  the  old  saying  about  prophets  in 
their  own  countries  seems  true. 

Wright  was  born  in  Wisconsin  sixty-three  years 
ago,  and  as  a  boy  tended  sheep  on  a  farm.  The  long 
range  of  flat  country,  with  buildings  far  separated 
and  sticking  up  like  excrescences,  jarred  him,  says 
the  writer.  The  rocks  and  occasional  hills,  the 
clumps  of  trees,  all  belonged  to  the  surrounding 
landscape,  but  the  red  perpendicular  barns  and 
houses  marred  the  pictures.  It  was  in  these  early 
days  that  he  grew  to  appreciate  the  value  of  long 
horizontal  lines,  carrying  out  the  sweep  of  the  ad- 
joining country — lines  which  he  has  always  empha- 
sized in  his  work. 

With  no  formal  education  he  entered  the  en- 
gineering school  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He 
never  received  a  degree,  however,  for  even  in  those 
early  days  his  individualism  was  too  marked  to  per- 
mit him  to  confine  himself  to  conservative  methods. 
But  he  left  college  proficient  in  the  principles  of  his 
profession  and  free  from  the  conventional  bonds  of 
academic  instruction. 

Part  of  Wright's  professional  education  was 
under  the  tutoring  hand  of  Louis  Sullivan  who  was 
"his  master  as  well  as  his  inspiration."  After  six 
years  with  him,  Mr.  Wright  tells,  he  entered  a  field 
which  the  master  had  not  touched — ^the  field  of 
domestic  architecture. 

"I  began  to  break  ground  and  make  the  forms  I 
needed,"  Wright  relates.  "They  were  the  result  of 
the  conscientious  study  of  materials  and  of  the  ma- 


chine— which  is  the  real  tool  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  a  tool  which  at  the  time  had  received  no  con- 
sideration from  artist  or  achitect." 

"I  believe,"  he  says,  "that  a  building  should  con- 
tain as  few  rooms  as  will  meet  the  conditions  for 
which  it  is  erected.  Openings  should  occur  as  in- 
tegral features  of  the  structure  and  form,  if  pos- 
sible, natural  ornamentation.  An  excessive  amount 
of  detail  has  ruined  more  fine  things  than  anything 
else  that  I  know  of.  There  have  always  been  too 
many  appliances  and  fixtures.  Pictures,  for  the 
most  part,  deface  walls,  and  when  they  are  used 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  general  scheme  of 
decoration." 

 o  

NOW'S  THE  TIME  TO  START  TO  BUILD 

(Apologies  to  Eddie  Cantor) 
Digging  is  cheaper,  foundations  are  cheaper, 

Now's  the  time  to  start  to  build. 
You  buy  lumber  for  nothing,  they  throw  in  the 
roughing 
Now's  the  time  to  start  to  build. 
Get  yourself  an  architect  that's  almost  starving. 
He  will  make  you  plans  and  specks  for  just  a 
farthing. 

If  you're  in  a  hurry  you  won't  have  to  worry. 
For  now's  the  time  to  start  to  build. 

Bricks  are  now  cheaper,  cement  is  now  cheaper, 

Now's  the  time  to  start  to  build. 
Roofing  is  caving,  in  glass  there's  a  saving 

Now's  the  time  to  start  to  build. 
Fifty  contractors  will  gladly  do  your  bidding. 
You  can  pass  the  good  ones  up  for  one  that's 
skidding, 

If  profits  look  quite  dim,  the  subs  will  all  help  him, 
Now's  the  time  to  start  to  build. 

Plumbing  is  cheaper,  wiring  is  cheaper, 

Now's  the  time  to  start  to  build. 
Labor  is  active,  terms  are  attractive, 

Now's  the  time  to  start  to  build. 
There  will  come  a  day  when  prices  will  be  higher, 
Now's  the  time  to  open  up  and  be  a  buyer, 
And  if  you  are  craving  a  place  to  make  saving, 

Now's  the  time  to  start  to  build. 
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PROJECTS  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  IN  CITIES 
WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


CONNECTICUT 

DANIELSON,  CON'N. — Rebuilding  armory  and  drill  shed: 
$150,000.  Payne  &  Keefe,  231  State  St.,  New  Lon- 
don, archts. 

-VIIDDLEBURY,  CONN. — Grade  school:  $150,000.  Judd 
&  Bronson,  Inc.,  contr. 

.MONTVILLE,  CONN. — Memorial  Union  Baptist  Church: 
$150,000.  H.  R.  Douglas  &  Son,  253  State  St.,  New 
London,  Conn.,  contr. 

WESTON,  CONN. — School,  library  and  laboratory.  W. 
Martin  &  Son,  164  State  St.,  Bridgeport,  contr.  For- 
mer contract  rescinded. 

GEORGIA 

ROSSVILLE,  GA. — Peerless  Woolen  Mills  addition  includ- 
ing warehouse  and  processing  plant:  $100,000.  W 
H.  Sears,  James  Bldg..  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  archt. 

ILLINOIS 

BLOOMINGTON,   ILL. — Park   Hill    Cemetery  mausoleum. 

$75,000.     H.  W.  Underbill  Construction  Co..   235  N. 

Waco  St.,  Wichita,  Kansas,  contr. 
.N'lLES  CENTER,  ILL. — Concrete  warehouse  and  garage: 

$100,000.     Austin  Co.,  16112  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland. 

Ohio,  contr. 

INDIANA 

KNIGHTSTOWN,  IND.  —  Indiana  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Children's  Home:  $150,000.  McGuire  &  Shook,  1401 
Fletcher  Trust  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  archts. 

-MUNCIE,  IND. — Ball  State  Teachers  College:  $150,000. 
F.  F.  Schreiber,  Architects  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  archi. 

SELLERSBURG,  IND. — Grade  school:  $150,000.  C.  By- 
field.  916  Peoples  Bank  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  archt. 

KANSAS 

WINFIELD,  KANSAS.  — Enlarging  Consolidated  Milling 
Co.,  including  storage  bins:  $100,000.  McDowell  Con- 
struction Co..  Denver,  Colo.,  contr. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

CAMBRIDGE.  MASS. — Remodeling  St.  Peters  Episcopal 
Church:  $150,000  or  more.  Allen  &  CoUens,  75  New- 
bury St..  Boston,  archts. 

KVERETT,  MASS. — Altering  and  constructing  addition  to 
St.  Anthony's  Roman  Catholic  Church:  $150,000.  A. 
B.  Casale.  192  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  archt. 

liLOUCESTER.  MASS. — Hospital  annex  for  Gilbert  Hos- 
pital: $175,000  or  more.  Philips  &  Halloren.  191 
Main  St.,  archts. 

GROTON.  MASS. — Altering  and  constructing  school  addi- 
tion: $150,000.  H.  D.  Chandler,  75  Newbury  St.. 
Boston,  archt. 

LEOMINSTER.  .MASS. — Ice  manufacturing  plant:  $50,000. 
Proffit  &  White  Construction  Co.,  13  Oliver  St.,  Fitch- 
burg,  contr. 

PLYMOUTH,  MASS.— Auditorium  and  gymnasium  addition 
to  Junior  and  Senior  high  school:  $350,000.  F.  I. 
Cooper  Corp.,  4  7  Winter  St.,  Boston,  archts. 

SOUTH  HARWICH,  MASS.— Hospital :  exceeds  $150,000. 
F.  H.  Richenburg.  75  Eugusta  Ave.,  Roslindale,  archt. 

WINCHESTER,  MASS. — Altering  and  constructing  addi- 
tion to  First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist:  $150,000. 
H  O   Glidflf-n.  4  4  Hillr-rest  Park,  archt. 


MICfflGAN 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. — Parish  Hall  for  Bethlehem  Evan- 
gelical Congregation:  $150,000.  James  Baird  &  Co.. 
Ann  Arbor,  contr. 

EAST  LANSING,  MICH. — Police  Office  and  Barracks  build- 
ing:   $150,000.    F.  C.  Trier,  Saginaw,  contr. 

MINNESOTA 

ROCHESTER,  MINN. — Chapel  for  St.  Mary's  Hospital 
$250,000.     Heffron  &  Fitzgerald,  contr. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

DURHAM,  N.  H. — Dormitory  for  University  of  New  Hamp 
shire:  $175,000.  E.  H.  Lewis  and  E.  T.  Huddleston. 
Durham,  archts. 

EXETER,  N.  H.— Convent  for  St.  Michael's  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church:  $150,000.  J.  J.  Shaughnessy.  80  Boyls- 
ton St.,  Boston,  archt. 

NEW  JERSEY 

CROYDEN,  N.  J. — Factory  addition:  $200,000.  F.  G 
Pettitt  Construction  Co.,  Paterson,  contr. 

KINGSTON,  N.  J. — Chapel  for  St.  Joseph's  College:  $150.- 
000.  D.  W.  O'Dea,  420  West  Duncannon  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  contr. 

-MILLINGTON,  N.  J. — Rebuilding  school  at  Bonnie  Brae 
Farm  for  Boys:  $150,000.  J.  S.  Hamilton,  Mt.  Airy 
Rd.,  Bernardsville,  contr. 

OCEANPORT,  N.  J. — School  addition:  $150,000.  F.  T 
Noble,  1630  Springfield  Ave.,  Maplewood,  archt. 

TEANECK,  N.  J. — Residential  development:  exceeds  $150,- 
000.  Mezick  Homes  Corporation.  Queens  Village 
Separate  contracts. 

NEW  YORK 

GENEVA.  N.  Y. — Dormitory  at  Hobart  and  William  Smith 
College:  $160,000.  E.  K.  Fenno,  339  Winton  St  . 
Syracuse,  contr. 

MARATHON,  N.  Y.— Addition  to  Marathon  Central  School; 
$149,990.    J.  Buckheit  &  Son,  Syracuse,  contr. 

SAG  HARBOR,  N.  Y. — Residential  and  camp  development 
for  Nunna  Koma  Park:  exceeds  $150,000.  W.  Green- 
grass,  40  East  49th  St.,  New  York  City,  contr. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NEW  BERN,  N.  C. — Lord  Craven  Hotel  Corporation: 
$500,000.  Bevington  Williams,  Inc.,  1134  Indiana 
Pythian  Bldg.,  Indianapolis.  Ind..  consult,  engrs. 

OHIO 

OBERLIN,  OHIO. — Central  heating  plant  for  Oberlin  Col- 
lege: $325,000.  John  Paul  Jones,  Cary  &  Miller. 
Inc.,  Terminal  Tower,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  archts. 

WICKLIFFE,  OHIO. — High  school  addition:  $150,000 
Fulton  &  Taylor,  8120  Euclid  Ave..  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
archts. 

ONTARIO 

GALT,  ONT. — Girls'  Training  School  with  dormitories  and 
administration  building:  $250,000.  G.  Hogarth, 
Deputy  Minister,  Dept.  Public  Works,  Parliament 
Bldgs.,  Toronto. 

GRAVENHURST,  ONT. — Addition  to  National  Sanator- 
iums:  $150,000.  Wells  &  Gray,  Ltd.,  Conf.  Life  Bldg., 
Toronto,  contr. 
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OREGON 

SHERIDAN,  ORE. — School  for  Novitate  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus:  $400,000.  Dougan  &  Reverman,  Kramer 
Bldg.,  Portland,  arclits. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

BELLEVUE,  PA. — Apartment  including  garage:  $500,000. 
R.  K.  Sefton,  Dollar  Savings  and  Trust  Bldg.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  contr. 

DANVILLE,  PA. — Clinic  and  Diagnostic  building  at  Dan- 
ville State  Hospital,  nurse  home,  cottages:  $138,000. 
Berwick  Lumber  &  Supply  Co.,  Berwick,  Pa.,  contr. 


-Ward  building  at  State  Hospital:  $5; 
Danel  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  contr. 


R.  B.  Mc- 


BLIZABETHTOWN,  PA. — Dormitory  at  State  Hospital  for 
Crippled  Children:  $62,305.  Berwick  Lumber  &  Sup- 
ply Co.,  Berwick,  Pa.,  contr. 

POLK,  PA. — Polk  State  Hospital:  $297,251.  R.  B.  Mc- 
Danel  Co.,  400  7th  Ave.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  contr. 

SAFE  HARBOR,  PA. — Employees'  village  in  connection 
with  new  Hydro-electric  development:  $300,000.  Con- 
solidated Eng.  Co.,  Safe  Harbor,  and  Arundel  Corp., 
Pier  2  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  contrs. 

TORRANCE,  PA.- — Dining  room  and  kitchen  at  Torrance 
State  Hospital:  $173,618.  B.  H.  Prack,  Martin  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  archt. 

WERNERSVILLE,  PA. — Cottage  and  attendants'  building 
at  Wernersville  State  Hospital:  $95,800.  David 
Tietz  &  Son,  Frackville,  contr. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

WARWICK,  R.  1. — Junior  and  Senior  High  School:  $280,- 
000.  W.  R.  Walker  &  Son.,  49  Weybosset  St.,  Provi- 
dence, archts. 

WEST  WARWICK,  R.  I.— Reconstructing  office  building 
into  church  and  rectory  for  Christ  the  King  Catholic 
Parish:  $150,000.  Brien  Building  Co.,  125  Clinton 
St.,  Woonsocket,  contr. 

WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. — Old  Folks'  Home:  $150,000.  J. 
F.  Hogan,  Grosvenor  Bldg.,  Providence,  archt. 

TEXAS 

COLLEGE  STATION,  TEXAS.— A.  &  M.  College:  $200,- 
000.    F.  E.  Giesecke,  college  archt..  College  Station. 

LONGVIEW,  TEXAS.— Court  House  and  Jail:  $200,000. 
Voelker  &  Dixon,  207  Perkins  &  Snyder  Bldg.,  Wichita 
Falls,  archts. 

— Senior  High  School:    $126,635.    R.  F.  Ball  Construc- 
tion Co.,  Electric  Bldg.  Annex,  Fort  Worth,  contr. 

UTAH 

SIGURD,  UTAH. — Rebuilding  plaster  mill:  $250,000.  J. 
Greenwood,  1150  Herbert  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


WISCONSIN 

PORT  EDWARDS,  WIS. — Altering  and  constructing  high 
school  addition:  $150,000.  Childs  &  Smith,  720 
North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  archts. 


AGAIN— FLOODS  ON  THE  LOWER  MISSISSIPPI 

Floods  are  the  order  of  the  day  again  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley.  Streams  are  cutting  levees, 
whole  districts  are  under  water,  thousands  of  people 
have  been  rescued  from  their  homes  in  boats,  and  the 
property  damage  doubtless  already  runs  to  millions. 

And  every  ruined  levee  and  every  flooded  farm  is 
a  separate  indictment  of  somebody  at  Washington. 

In  1927  ,"01d  Man  River"  staged  a  flood  that  killed 
several  hundred  persons  and  caught  the  attention  of 
the  entire  country.  The  word  went  out  from  Wash- 
ington that  it  never  should  happen  again.  Spillways, 
levees  and  reservoirs;  these  combined  should  tame 
the  Mississippi,  under  the  direction  of  Uncle  Sam. 
Yet  nearly  five  years  afterward,  the  same  thing,  on 
a  smaller  scale,  is  happening  again. 

Taming  the  Mississippi,  we  were  told  in  1927.  is 
merely  a  matter  of  plans,  money,  men  and  time.  As 
to  time,  nearly  five  years  of  it  have  passed.  The 
War  Department  engineers  have  detailed  plans  for 
the  entire  Missippi  project — or  if  not,  they  should 
cease  to  be  employes  of  the  government.  Uncle  Sam 
has  always  been  able  to  raise  the  money,  and  for  the 
last  two  years,  millions  of  men  have  been  looking  for 
work. 

There  is  certainly  a  screw  loose  somewhere! 


All  Burned  Up 

She  was  very  proud  of  her  son's  prowess. 

"He  must  be  a  very  fast  runner,"  she  said,  show- 
ing a  paper  to  a  friend.  "It  says  here  that  he  fairly 
burned  the  track  this  morning,  and  it  was  speed, 
and  it's  true,  for  I  saw  the  track  this  morning,  and 
it  was  nothing  but  cinders." — Labor. 


Officers  Elected  by  Local  Unions 

International  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  newly  elected  officers." 

Following  is  a  list  of  officers  elected  by  the  Local  No.  and  City,  as  indicated,  at  their  last  reported  election: 


Local 
29 
31 

96 
125 
145 
172 
442 


Name 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Quincy,  Mass. 
Waterbury,  Conn. 
Hamilton,  Ont. 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Redondo  Beach,  Calif. 


President 
Harvey  Bender 
Raoul  Beaudry 
A.  Rundle 
R.  L.  Mogren 
E.  Bryers 
L.  W.  Miller 
G.  M.  Terry 


mn.  Sec. 

Edw.  Murphy 
A.  Faille 

E.  Lord 

F.  J.  Duphiney 
F.  Wesley 

R.  L.  Smith 
C.  F.  Snyder 


Rec.  Sec. 
Edw.  Murphy 

C.  R.  Lord 
P.  Duphiney 
N.  E.  Pool 
L.  Mackey 


Bus.  Agt. 

Oscar  Channe; 
Hem  ;.  Rue) 

R.  L.  Mogren 
E.  Dunne 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

ON  FINANCES 


CONVENTION  ASSESSMENT  REFUNDS 

la  accordance  with  the  referendum  vote,  results  of  which  were  published  in  the  November,  1931,  issue  of  The 
Lather,  refunds  of  convention  assessments  have  been  made  to  the  brothers  whose  names  are  listed  on  these  pages, 
through  the  local  unions  indicated. 


LOCAI,  UNION  No.  4 — .Additional 

A.  Mascioli  35559  $  3.00 


LOCAl,  UNION 

E.   Bright  4463  $  3.00 

L.  E.  Bright  28256   3.00 


o.  8 — Additional 

C.  A.  McCauley  26821 


Add'l  Refund  to  No.  8...$9.0<) 


LOCAL,  UNION  No.  14 — .Additional 

Harry  .TeEfries  9711  $  .3.00 


LOCAI- 

G.  Bender  17311  $  3 

L.  Benner  134C0   1 

L.  Benner  32949   1 

H.  Biirk  16943    3 

Channell  4G29   3 

W.  Connelly  17122   3 

W.   Consaul  4G34   3 

E.  Devendorf  16S81   1 

A.  Dickerson  2210   3 

.T.  Dickerson  36041   1 

E.  Foster  8606   3 

.  A.  Foster  88:16   1 

H    Garton  8690   1 

Hall  2SS65....   3 

B.  Hartman  4630   3 

A.  Herbert  4640   .3 

H inkle  29527   3 

.  E.  Horlon  24297   1 

,  H.  Hnghes  2.3362   1 

.  B.   Huston  8815   3 

I.  .  Ireland  2245   3 

G.  Irwin  8072.. 


ION 

J. 
W. 
.1. 
G. 
E. 
W. 
C. 
H. 


1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


No.  29 

Mason  30002  

S.  Mauser  30397.. 
Miller  4,il8  

B.  Montz  10909  

Murphv  86"9   1.30 

C.  Nehr  24862   3.00 

C.  Nichols  25090   1..50 

Page  2219   1.50 

C.  PauJin  3.3749   1.30 

F.  Retzbach  20899   1.50 

A.  Retzbach  2243   1.50 

Rislev  20308    3.00 

Robinson  16''5!2  

Robinson  4032  

Robinson  24687  

C.  Shannon  4066  

Stiles  27974  

W.  Strickland  16942. 
H.  Travis  2225  


M.  Tu 


l.r.O 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.C0 
1..50 
3.00 

31243   1..50 


G.  Johnson  16971   l.oO        Total  Refund  to  No.  29.. $97.-50 


LOCAL  UNION  No. 


Henry  Baker  15659 
A.  e:  Beam  27721. 
Arthur  Beam  6672. 
Paul  Beam  6671... 
R.  M.  Beam  31806. 
J.  L.  Clark  9S62.. 
M.  Enright  24567.. 
Wm.  P.  Evans  27634.. 
W.  D.  Jenkins  20207.. 
O.  A.  Kress  13505.... 
H.  A.  Mumma  9196... 

J.   Mnsselman  3.^27  

M.  Pierson  20548  

Ray  Pottinger  17910... 


1..'0 
l..-|0 

1..10 
1..-0 
1..50 
1..-.0 
1.50 
1..-0 
l.cO 
1.50 
1.50 
1..50 
1.50 


A.  W.  Robson  1056   1 

John  Ryan  339   1 

S.  B.  Shannon  20540   1 

H.  Stradlinp  11815   1 

C.  T.  Thatcher  4120   1 

H.  Tread wav  20533   1 

Harry  Treadwav  13507   1 

J.  H.  Wagner  21956   1 

L.  Whitacre  31.33   1 

J.  L.  White  31922   1 

A.  L.  White  29782   1 


Total  Refund  to  No.  30.  .$37.50 


A. 

J.  Hebert  2431  

3.00 

M. 

J.  Belisle  5476  

3.00 

P. 

C.  Denault  14892... 

1..-0 

A. 

Paille  16717  

3.00 

R. 

Beaudrv  16718  

....  3.00 

E. 

J.  Lavallee  18172 

....  S.CO 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  31 

H.  J.  Belisle  23935. 
R.  J.  Belisle  32940. . 
H.  D.  Ruel  33258... 
H.  Green  7849  


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


Total  Refund  to  No. 


.$28.50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  32 — Additional 

P.  S.  Coughlin  32144  $  3.00 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  42 — Additional 

B.  E.  Baker  15270  $  3.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  47 


W.  Armstrong  14932.. 

D.  Archibald  35469  

Arighi  20558  

M.  Barbria  .34592  

L.  Betz  29114  

W.  Boggesa  3.3.521  

P.  Boegpss  29435  

Brown  10295  

Cady  17601. 


H 
P. 
G. 
V. 
F. 
P. 
G. 
J. 
A. 
W. 

W.  C.  Cantrell  22480  

J.  Carnahan  249  

C.  .T.  Cast-  11781  

H.  D.  Chatten  29434  

E.  V.  Clements  4870  

R.  C.  Clements  261  

E.   S.  Cllft  1061  

R.   Clift  28410  

M.  D.  Cole  1S730  

A.  J.  Conn'TS  16.517  

G.  A.  Cordon  290»»  

R.  .T.  Dearwater  33522  

P.  M.  DefTenbangh  33109... 

C.  Detlz  623  

F 
F 
K 


Devine  33."ifl«. . 
V.  Dcv  2^783. 
nietz  2021.- 


$  1.00 

H. 

1..50 

P. 

1.50 

D. 

1.50 

T. 

1..-.0 

G. 

1.50 

A. 

1.50 

E. 

1.50 

W. 

1.50 

G. 

1.50 

G. 

1.50 

G. 

1..50 

P. 

1.50 

G. 

1..50 

C. 

1.50 

H. 

I..-1O 

P. 

1..T0 

P. 

1.50 

H. 

1..50 

H. 

1..^0 

0. 

1.50 

E. 

1.50 

A. 

1..50 

J. 

1.50 

E. 

1.50 

F. 

1..50 

R. 

1..50 

B. 

A.  Dietz  7240   1 

P.  Dodunskl  &S78   3 

B.  Donavan  1051   1 

J.  Donovan  1052   1, 

Doty  9757   1. 

N.  Dugan  7241   1, 

Dundes  139i:0. . . 
F.  Eckhoft  72.39 
P.  Feist  .32.581 


.50 
.50 
..50 

J.  Fennell  35427   150 


W.  Fennell  26408  

J.  Fitzgerald  17374   1. 

C.  Fuller  47.50   1. 

C.  Garrett  27499   1. 

Goebel  20740   1. 

C.  Guethlein  5728   1. 

W.  Hartkemeyer  1.5.598.  .  1. 

G.  Hartkemeyer  33055..  1. 

S.  Havs  18089   1. 

C.  Hays  21211   1. 

H.  Henry  15047   1. 

M.  Hlmburg  27605   1. 

R.  Horan  .35118   1. 

R.  Horde  24140   1. 

W.   Huber  12844   1. 

B.  Huber  3.5006   1. 

J.  Huelsman  .33110   1. 


Johnston  30031   1.50 

L.  Kessler  29895   1.50 

.   Klare   12842   1..50 

Klutte   32055   1.50 

G.  Koble  93.51   1.50 

F.  Koch  211892   1..50 

J.   Koch   1.5597   1.50 

A.  Kramer  1040   1.50 

A.   Lammer  9727   1.50 

.  A.  Lane  20893   1..50 

.   H.   Lane  8479   1.50 

H.  Lankforil  S.329   1..50 

C.   Lpc  2S778   I..j0 

.    F.    Limke   2.=i477   1.50 

W.   Lipn  20(10:;   1.50 

V.  Mnrtin  34010   1.50 

.L  M'  farthv   34183   1.50 

J.   Mr-Cart  V   KKiS   1.50 

McCnrtliv  2nii5   1.50 

.  C.  McCarter  18113   1.50 

.   Mrlvinlcv  20115   1.50 

.  E.  Miller  8423   3.00 

E.   Mumaw  9282   L50 

Murray    15365   1..50 

J.  Murray  34239   1.50 

C.  Murray  5471   1.50 

J.   Nelson  30351   1..50 

W.   Nelson  .3.5.541   150 

L.  Noltc  0330   1.50 

Odell  30104   1..'0 

G.  ntt  ]2:il7   1.50 

I'ltrmi    Ji-.lllO   1.50 

I    r.i:!'  n  20327   1.50 

II.   I'.  irv  27753   1.^0 

I>.   VuvUT  10046   1.50 

.  F.  Porter  17.586   1.50 

W.  Potter  23884   1.50 

M.   Reeder  27.347   1.50 

A.   Ricer  10321   l.."0 

H.  Riser  1047   1.50 


S.  Riser  26842    3 

Roy  1038   1 

H.  Sanders  25478   1 

R.  Say  re  33821   1 

Schlenker  22964   1 

H.  Schmitt  29608   1 

Schutt  8.362   1 

Shaffer  6507   1 

G.  Sibey  12843   1 

W.  Smith  1054   1 

M.  Sparks  25721   1 

Stellen  28409   1 

Stevens  8331   1 

Stevens   10324   1 

M.  Stone  17405   1 

.T.  Tobln  10.58   1 

M.  Townsend  11791   1 

Truitt  35577   1 

M.  rth  15649   1 

VonHagen  33523   1. 

J.  VonHagen  1059   1. 

J.  VonHagen  15427   1. 

C.  A'onHagen  24601   1. 

M.  Wallace  .3.5397   3. 

A.  Weaver  28990   1. 

J.  Webb  16516   1. 

A.  Webb  29094   1. 

O.  Webb  18244   1.: 

C.  Wenger  32fi.-6   1. 

C.  Williams  9729   1. 

Wilt   34,527   l.i 

O.  Witter  27578   1. 

R.  Wolfer  28450   1.: 

P.  Zoller  9261   1. 

N.  Hudson  31096   1. 

Huber  10364   l.i 

M.  Riser  22879   l.J 


Total  Refund  to  No.  47.  .$202.50 


LOCAL 

H.  Adams  7698  $  3 

G.  Arnold  22810   3 

B.  Battson  24760   1 

G.  Bauer  28752   3 

E.  Boner  30989   3 

F.  Bonner  11110   3 

Brissett  002    3 

M.  Brvncs  2G908   3 

J.  Car^phous  2S748   3 

T.   Casev  .33081   3 

E.  Clark  123.34   3 

J.   Engb°rg  2819   3 

Ennis  32830   3 

D.  Geary  593   3 

L.  Gorman  31273    3 

J.  Hartman  20721   3 

B.  Hauge   28025   3 

.  A.    Himstreet   11590   3 

.T.  Hurst  13925   3 

H.  Kilton   582   3 

W.  Knight  10480    3 

J.  Mathis  8345   1 

H.  McClintock  12802....  3 

,  McDonald  604   3 

P.  McKean  25510    3 

O.  McKeehan  24293   3 

P.  Myers  33425   3 

P.  Myers  104.59    3 

Myers  10458   3 

E.  Pearson  18405    3 

H.  Randall  0582   3 

C.  Rich  20734   3, 

E.   Rose  22843   3 


UNION  No.  54 


J.  R.  Sellick  591   3.00 

H.  W.  Steelman  15200   3.00 

J.  J.  Strauser  26405   3.00 

W.  D.  Strusser  590   3.00 

L.  C.  Verstraten  20720    3.00 

C.  M.  Vince  1.5019   3.00 

J.  J.  Weddle  29739   3.00 

.M.  Weir  589   3.00 

C.  C.  Weiser  27280   3.00 

E.   A.   Weiser  14536   3.00 

L    J.  Weston  27522    3.00 

W.  A.  Wilson  16:;l(i   3.00 

A    C.   Hoggan  23ri24   1.50 

A.  C.  Adams  6520    3.00 

.).   Aiiderson  SOOOa   .'..00 

L.  Johnson  7879   3."l0 

W.  S.  McKenney  581   3.00 

H.   E.  Ayers  27081   1.50 

V.  V.  Baker  22(i88   1.5P 

R.   E.  Dimond  17S10   1.50 

.T.  J.  Kennv  12100   L.50 

R.  C.  McKean  29.322   1.50 

G.  E.  .Monish  ,34986   1.50 

W  H.  Meade  9736   1..50 

C.  L.  Rov  12797   3.00 

T.   Simpson   11525   1.30 

J.  F.  Wilson  11547   l.iSO 

R.  White  27285   1.50 

E.   Lambert  20430   1.50 

0.  Berry  6329   1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  54.  .$160.50 


LOCAL  UNION  No. 


J.  J.  Duggan  7099  $  1.50 

J.  T.  Alexander  11970   1.50 

P.  N.  Liner  18648   1.30 

A.  B.  Coleman  19760..   1.50 

T.  S.  Mateer  23284   3.00 

.\.  T.  Persons  25972   3.00 


■  .T.  Morris  27321...  . 

G  Duggan  301.50... 
;  t:  Duggan  35578... 
1.  W.  Patterson  .34537. 

Total  Refund  to  No. 


3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
3.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  65 


F.  J.  Adeigo  27375  $  3.00 

N.   A.  Adrigo  33017   150 

P.  Anderson  3939   3.00 

R.   Anderson   24041   1.50 

Morris  Arluck  .360'3   1.50 

G.  P.  Belcher  2.5555    3.00 

L.   Berry  14207   3.00 

H.  Block  31105   3.00 

P.    Block   3.3018   3.00 

E.   M.   Brown  31047   1  50 

T.  E.  Brown  0864    3.0O 


.T.   Caldera  26853   1.50 

C.   E.  Clark  4071   3.00 

B.  A.  Cody  18755   3.00 

C.  L.  Cody  22787   3.00 

H.  L.  Cody  18756    3.00 

T.   H.  Coleman  13860   3.00 

W.  D.  Cook  18021   3.00 

O.  C.  Cornell  30539    3.00 

.T.  Coutts  12163   3.00 

G.   H.   Currie  5074   .3.00 

C.  W.  Cuttress  3794    3.00 
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C.  B.  Daly  33G90   1.50 

K.  M.  Day  360yl   1.50 

Jos.  Desjardine  6S90   1.50 

N.  F.  Diederichsen  35240..  3.00 

J.  Dieter  0SS4   1.50 

B.  S.  Doolev  0004    3.00 

C.  E.   Edwards   20739   1.50 

W.  C.   Edwards  20888   1.50 

Frank   Enieritk   24223   3.00 

L.  L.  Fisher  7538   3.00 

\V.  H.  Fitzfrerald  27631   3.00 

W.  L,  Fox  31G92   3.00 

Jas.   Gaswav  23581   1.50 

F.  E.  Gauthier  24786   3.00 

R.  A.  Gildia  299.38   3.00 

W.  M.  Gould  0896   3.00 

R.  Grasso  10G51   1.50 

C.  F.   Gray  31091   3.00 

Raymond  Gray  35144   1.50 

M.  Grivet  32593   1.50 

Peter  Grivet  33296    3.00 

A.   E.  Giinn  GS92   3.00 

G.  R.   Gnnn  0891   3.00 

W.   O.  Harris  30743   3.00 

J.    A.    Hartwell    12232   1.50 

Jas.    Healey   292G0   3.00 

T.    W.   Healy    19G23   3.00 

H.  E.    Hedrick   24043    3.00 

\Vm.  Henninger  2679    3.00 

A.  T.  Hulhusen  17290   1.50 

B.  W.  Howell  33237   1.50 

R.  J.  Hutchinson  32117   1.50 

R.  W.  lodence  21029   3.00 

C.  E.  Johnston  30542   .3.00 

V.  Johnston  30052   3.00 

T.   Johnson   33274   3.00 

W.  Jones  2129   1.50 

G.  W.  Kyte  3737   3.00 

R.  E.  Lary  8059   1.50 

0.  L.  L'Heureux  25405    3.00 

Geo.   Liddle  10488   3.00 

Angelo  Ligi  2995G   1.50 

A.  J.  Lundberg  9187   3.00 

J.   B.   Makowski   7496   3.00 

\V.  D.  Marden  9089   3.00 

W.  G.  Martin  15129   3.00 

Peter  Mntson  15127   3.00 

M.  Maybell  8022   1.50 

G.  E.  McDonald  G02G   3.00 

A.  R.  McGowan  30534   3.00 

Wm.  McGrogan  7652   3.00 

A.  W.  McKinney  35523   1.50 

F.  L.  McKinnev  35522   1.50 

W.  P.  McLaughlin  7089....  1.00 

.T.  D.  McKae  G925   1.50 

A.   G.  Mitchell  737   1.50 

C.  A.  Mitchell  27219   3.00 

F.  P.   Moore  16072   1.50 

\V.  M.  Murber  6920   3.00 

0.  F.  Newman  2,j404    3.00 

VV.  A.   Nichols  6930   1.50 

C.  A.  Noll  1880   3.00 

H   .E.   Olson  24508    3.00 

O-  .W.  Olson  28237   3.00 

A.  Fatetta  14293   1.50 

C.  J.  Perkins  7062   1.50 

W.  M.    Peterson  2393   3.00 

G.  P.  Phillips  6939   3.00 

H.  J.  Pike  34G72   3.00 

R.  B.    Pritchard  22834   3.00 

R.  W.  Quinn  13588   3.00 

.r.  L.  Randall  35311   3.00 


M. 


M.   Reeves  458   3 

W.  H.  Reyburn  6944   3 

E.  K.  Rhodes  460    3 

W.  S.  Rosenstock  12980   3 

H.  Rothganger  6045   1 

M.   Sala  34G22   3 

P.    W.    Schauer   .33239   3 

W.  E.  Scully  19064   1 

Elmer  Sharp  12061   1 

E.  H.  Sheehan  31090   1 

J    \V.  Shepherd  15135   1 

R.   I.  Slyter  234.-i7   3 

C.   L.    Snell   151S3   3 

B.   F.   Snyder  11312   3 

Frank  Soncini  29S5   1 

Fred  Soncini  24U4.5   3, 

R.   G.   Soncini   2t;741   1 

H.  N.  s...uhar.i  -JS'.v-r;   1. 

J.   M    si.Kk    3, 

E.   .1.   Si, -I    1 

P.    F     Sh  in  r    j:;:i:!4   1 

Fred   Stvl.-s  <;7<t.-|   1 

J.    L.  Su 


in    31693   3 

pson  10428   1 

H.    E.   Tinncy   27757   1. 

Antonio    Torre   16652   3 

Frank  Trifiro  32S9S   3 

W.  E.  Turnev  12089   3 

J.  A.  Vaughan  31185   1 

J.  J.  Viales  27464   1, 

F.  H.  Waight  23550   1. 

J.   A.  Warren  767   1 

John  Watts  25273   1 

E.  R.  Walters  .34623   3 

W.  G.  Welsh  0070   3 

W.  A.   West  32743   1 

M.  Willman  10144   1, 

R.  A.   Wilson  .33841   1 

C.    E.    Wise   21.50   3 

h.   Wolt  0075   3 

A.   Yohannan    33689   3, 

H.  H.  Bean  4.5.39   1 

Geo.  Buckmaster  68G3   1 

John   Bell   6870   1 

James  Bedbury  2108   1 

Nick   Banaz  2!t513   1, 

Louis  Borel  7643   1, 

Vernon    Coilv    2nn97   1, 

J.  B.  Cronwell  GS76   3 

John  Emerick  24224   3, 

Mike   Emerick  24040    3 

Geo.   Eiden   7302   3 

Arthur  Ford   27220   1 

F.  R.  Gilbert   35551   1. 

H.  Gaughan  28013   1, 

A.  I.    Johnson  10635   1, 

Frank    Laskev    13749   1. 

W.  H.  Malakowski  355C8...  1 

J.  B.  Monohen  20J06   1. 

M.  MacKennon  26172   1, 

L.   Parsons  7637   1. 

Cvril   Rivers   16626   3. 

John  Sanders  10S84   1, 

Ralph  Streeter  60.35   1. 

C.  F.  Waxman  l(r707   1. 

Ray    Weece   32507   1. 

John  Wright  18926   1. 

J.  B.  Warner  28852   1. 

T.   C.   Humphrey  34004   1. 


Total  Refund  to  No.  65.  .$375.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  73— Additional 

R.  Walker  8364  $  3.00 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  99— Additional 

H.  S.  Parlee  17774  $  1.50 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  113 


\V.  C.  Kearns  1691  $  3.00 

P.   L.   Bennett  2445   3.00 

J.  P.  Peterson  8563    3.00 

E.  E.  Brovrn  8881   3.00 

J.  Kerwin  9432   3.00 

S.  J.  Dale  15295   3.00 

John  Dale  1.5999   3.00 


F.  B.  Daniels  16000   3.00 

W.   A.  Rathjin  30084   3.00 

G.  W.  Chamberlin  30085....  3.00 
W.  J.  Scott  33747    3.00 


Total  Refund  to  No.  113.. $33.00 
LOCAL  UNION  No.  116— Additional 

J.  H.  McHenry  33822  $  1.50 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  151— .Additional 

U.  English  5699  $  3.00      B.  H.  Farmer  25437   3.00 

Add'l  Refund  to  No.  151..$  6.00 
LOCAL  UNION  No.  155 


J.  B.  Bowen  1130  $  3.00 

G.  Chambers  4279    3.00 

T.  Jones  4281   3.00 

O.   Berrv  6329   1.50 

R.  D.  Thornton  7281   1.50 

A.  Otterson  9908   3.00 

G.  W.  Tuttle  10186   3.00 

B.  Miller  18272   3.00 

L.  P.  Randan  23251   3.00 


C.  P.  Blauvelt  23561   3.00 

C.  J.   Lantz  24101   3.00 

R.  Robinson  27365   3.00 


T.  E.  Blauvelt  27366. 

V.  Tuttle  280.39  

H.  V.  Lantz  30787  

H.  R.  Edwards  35905. 


;.oo 

3.00 
3.00 
1.50 


Total  Refund  to  No.  155..$43..50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  171— Additional 

H.   Cosgrove  28349  $  1..50      C.  Baker  24570  

L.  Cacallo  26677   1.50 

Add'l  Refund  to  No.  171. 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  174 


J.  M.  Walker  4692  $  1.50 

S.  Walker  4G9G   1.50 

J.  C.  Reimer  4697   1.50 

L.  M.  Carnahan  17743   1.50 


i'.  J.  Carnahan  20714   1.50 

I.   H.   Hepler  20250   1.50 

'.  A.   Kunkle  26402   1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  174.. $10.50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  197 


F.  H. 
E.  E. 
J.  N. 
P.  W. 

G.  R. 
Fred 
C.  K. 
R.  W. 
T.  O. 
R.  R. 
W.  B, 
M.  N. 
R.  A. 
J.  S. 
M.  G. 


Dailev  .37G8  

Daily  3S24  

Lee  44  SS  

Lnndccn  .'j4."j3  

I'ostcn  .J4.-.5  

Peterj^on  5491  

Hendrickson  5514.. 

Ganahl  7111  

Ballulf  7130  

Muse  13895  

Wi;dor  1(11S2  

Schultz  1G232  

Brown  1717S  

Gardner  17914  

Hendrickson  18085. 

Lane  18.347  

Riney  19245  


G.   M.   Snell  20531  

E.  E.   Wilson  21977  

T.  C.  Daily  2.3411  

Wm.  Daily  25142  

F.  E.  Lundeen  27124  

B.  L.  LunUcen  28199  

M.   Ferris  28859  

J.  E.   Miller  292.32  

F.  W.  Daily  30728  

E.  G.  Daley  31,'')94  

L.    Lundien  32873  

E.  E.  Broberg  33575  

L.  H.  Kisler  34109  

A.   E.  Bergendahl  3.5301. 


1.50 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.30 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


McClellan  22079   1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  197.  .$58.50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  211— Additional 

M.  A.  Purdon  29783  $  1.50 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  234— .Additional 

W.   M.    Fishero   4844  $  1.50      R.  H.  Fuller  27717   1.50 

C.   F.   Phelps  26313   1.50   

Add'l  Refund  to  No.  '224..$  4.50 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  234— Additional 
H.  B.  Dalton  201.31  $3.00      J.  E.  Dalton  35014    3.00 

Add'l  Refund  to  No.  234..$  0.00 


C.  W.  Kenuett  9425 

B.  Cottell  8871   3.00 

O.  F.  Gregory  17110   3.00 

H.  A,  Walker  24696   3.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  252 

 $  3.00      F.  D.  Orebaugh  24740. 


H.  Heater  30416   3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  252.. $18.00 


T.  C.  Baker  18369  $  1.50 

J.  G.  MiJler  21485   l.,-)0 

C.   N.  Johnson  25125   3.00 

W.  B.  Pate  27694   1.50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  262 

C.  1".  Bond  29865   1.50 

G.  W.  Fuller  32203   1.50 

W.  E.  Marshall  35486   1.50 


Total  Refund  to  No.  2C2.. $12.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  298 


J.  C.  Blansett  407  $  1.50 

O.  Clingan  8006   1.50 

J.  D.  Hair  10698   1.50 

A.  Turner  1G74G   1.50 

E.   R.  Grubb  18111   3.00 

G.  R.  Penney  28239   1.50 


C.  C.  Warner  28240    3.00 

H.  W.  Cunningham  28933..  3.00 

R.  W.  Cunningham  29011..  3.00 

J.  H.  Stuart  208(»   1.50 

S.    T.   Flynn  10564   1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  293.  .$22.50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  300 


Wm.   Cosgrove  5052. 

C.  Collins  11126  

J.  W.  Bovpser  17395. 
W.  M.  Bowser  20713. 
R.  A.  Foley  2.3452.  . . 


,  .$  3.00 
.  3.00 
.  1.50 
.  3.00 
.  3.00 


M.  J.  Sughrue  23555   3.00 

J.  J.  Watson  23643   3.00 

D.  H.  Johnson   30662   3.00 

H.  G.  Graham  30404    3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  300.  .$25.50 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  309— Additional 
L.  J.  LeChien  16183  $  1.50 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  340 

G.  E.  Borst   15430  $  3.00      J.   B.   Johnson   18380   1.50 

H.  F.  Evans  16052   1.50      Gilson  Irvin  34595   1.50 

V.  J.  Porter  18284   1.50  

Total  Refund  to  No.  340..$  9.00 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  392— .Additional 

Wni.  J.  Pfeiffer  24188  $  3.00 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  395— Additional 
G.  H.  Miller  '27389  $  1.50 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  440 


T.  S.  Forest  14348  $  3.00 

E.  L.  Hunter  15794   1.50 

R.  D.   Hunter  16777   3.00 

C.  B.  Lenders  179GO   3.00 

G.  E.  Hunter  21215   1.50 

R.  L.  Carson  23002   1.50 


B.  0.  Wilson  24366   1.50 

L.  E.   Parker  '25043   1.50 

A.  Huntzinger  '25044   1.50 

G.  W.  Hunter  27531   1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  440.. $19.50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  442 

C.  F.  Snyder  1960  $  1.50      J.  P.  Varian  18389   1.50 


G.  M.  Terry  4266. 
~    Seeley  5331. 


J.  Wood  18693   1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  442..$  7.50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  443 

H.  W    Brehm  1845  $  1.50      G.  W,  Sine  12675   1.50 

C.  O.  Howard  2277   1.50   

Total  Refund  to  No.  443..$  4.50 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  481— Additional 

C.  E.  Anderson  35304  $  1.50 
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CONVENTION  ASSESSMENT  FUND— RECAPITULATION 

Total  receipts  published  in  March  Lather   I  26,406.53 

Add  Local  88,  additional  receipt  for  1931   1.50 


Total  receipts,  March  31,  1932    $  26,408.03 

Less  refunds  published  in  January  Lather   $  2,295.00 

Deduct  refund  of  R.  Walker,  8364,  through  Local  No.  14, 

given  through  Local  No.  73  this  issue   $  3.00 

and  refund  of  L.  J.  Le  Chien,  16183,  through  Local  No.  14, 

given  through  Local  No.  309  this  issue   1.50  4.50 

Corrected  total  for  January   $  2,290.50 

Refunds  published  in  February  Lather   8.931.00 

Refunds  published  in  March  Lather   $4,591.50 

Deduct  refund  of  H.  S.  Parlee,  17774,  through  Local  No.  79, 

given  through  Local  No.  99  this  issue   $  1.50 

and  refund  of  G.  A.  Moore,  29431,  through  Local  No.  230, 

to  be  published  when  refunded   3.00  4.50 

Corrected  total  for  March   4,587.00 

Refunds  published  this  issue   1,249.50  17,058.00 


Balance  in  Convention  Assessment  Fund   $  9,352.03 
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3 

97 

3 

40 

3 

9 

3 

246 

84 

4 

57 

319 

250 

250 

123 

136 

332 

482 

7 

65 

411 

484 

192 

413 

67 

67 

148 

1  Amount 

Feb.  report  

Mar.  report  

Supp  $  2.40 

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Mar.  report  

Supp   1.00 

Feb.  report  

Mar.  report  

Premium  on  bond  1.50 

Feb.  report  

Feb.  tax;   supp. .  .  1.00 

Mar.  report  

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Feb.  report  

Nov.-Dec.-Jan.- 

Feb.  reports.  .  .  4.40 

Feb.  report  

Jan.-  Feb    reports  .... 

Mar.  report  

Premium  on  bond  2.50 

Feb.  report  

Mar.  report  

Mar.  report  

Jan.  tax  (add'l); 

supp   2.60 

Mar.  report  

Mar.  report  

Mar.  report  

Feb.  report  

Mar.  report  

Premium  on  bond  1.50 

Mar.  report  

Feb.  report  

Mar.  report  

Mar.  report  

Mar.  report   .... 

Feb.  report  

Jan. -Feb. -Mar. 

reports  

Bal.  in  treasury.  .  9.25 

Mar.  report  

Mar.  report  

Mar.   tax   .90 

Mar.  report  

Feb. -Mar.  reports  


MARCH  RECEIPTS 

Mar.  Local  I 


7 

32 

Supp;    Enroll.  & 

3.00 

3  2 

Mar  report 

7 

18 

1.00 

7 

53 

Mar.  report  

7 

74 

Supp  

2  V.  15 

8 

378 

Mar.  report  

8 

353 

Feb.  report  

8 

145 

Jan. -Feb.   r&port. . 

8 

14 

Mar.  report  

8 

166 

9 

110 

Supp  

9 

121 

Mar.  report  

3  6 

9 

326 

Mar.  report  

9 

3  71 

Mar.  report  

9 

44 

9 

44 

B.  T.  &  reinst.  . 

23. 80 

9 

87 

2.15 

9 

87 

Mar.  report  

9 

155 

9 

392 

9 

120 

Mar.  report  

9 

328 

Feb.  report  

9 

23 

Mar.  report  

9 

23 

V.ob 

9 

299 

Mar.  report  

9 

224 

9 

31 

B.  T.  (overpd.) . . 

v.  6  6 

9 

31 

9 

62 

Mar.  report  

9 

228 

Mar.  report  

9 

197 

Feb.  report  

9 

21 

Mar.  report  

10 

309 

Mar.  report  

10 

309 

2.20 

10 

63 

10 

72 

Premium  on  bond 

5.25 

10 

298 

Oct.-Nov.  reports. 

13.95 

10 

298 

Dec.-Jan.-Feb. 

10 

174 

Refund    of  conv. 

assmts.  held  to 

credit  of  local. 

10.50 

10 

168 

11 

126 

11 

212 

Mar.  report  

11 

443 

Mar.  report  

11 

213 

1.00 

Mar 

Local 

A 

11 

213 

Feb. -Mar.  reports. 

11 

107 

Mar. 

report  

11 

Mar. 

11 

Mar. 

11 

3  40 

Feb. -Mar.  report.. 

11 

234 

Mar. 

report  

11 

Mar. 

11 

278 

Mar. 

11 

298 

B.  T. 

11 

99 

Mar. 

report  

11 

106 

Mar. 

11 

106 

Supp 

premium  on 

11 

103 

Supp. 

11 

103 

Mar. 

14 

122 

Mar. 

14 

388 

Mar. 

report  

14 

279 

Mar. 

14 

442 

Mar. 

14 

406 

Mar. 

14 

254 

Mar. 

14 

345 

Mar. 

14 

83 

Mar. 

report  

14 

83 

B.  T. 

14 

125 

Mar. 

report  

14 

414 

Mar. 

14 

414 

Supp 

14 

81 

Mar. 

14 

111 

Mar. 

14 

151 

Feb. -Mar.  reports. 

14 

386 

Mar. 

14 

259 

Mar. 

14 

18 

Premium  on  bond 

14 

18 

Mar. 

report  

14 

258 

Mar. 

report  

14 

232 

Mar. 

14 

78 

Mar. 

14 

238 

Mar. 

14 

140 

Mar. 

14 

211 

Mar. 

14 

27 

Mar. 

14 

27 

Supp 

14 

359 

Supp 

14 

371 

Supp 

14 

407 

Mar. 

14 

102 

Mar. 

15 

131 

Feb. 

15 

34 

Mar. 

report  

15 

383 

Supp 

15 

383 

.Mar. 

report  

3.76 
2.00 


1.00 
3.75 
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Mar.  Local 

15 

263 

15 

263 

15 

2 

15 

2 

Dec.-Jan.-Feb. 

15 

2 

B.  T. ;  supp  

15 

295 

15 

395 

Jan.-Feb.-Mar. 

15 

276 

Mar.  report  

15 

344 

15 

Illinois  State 

Amount 
2.00 


Council    Premium  on 
bond   


15 

72 

Mar. 

report  

15 

72 

Mar. 

tax;  supp .  .  . 

1 5 

47 

Mar. 

report  

16 

478 

Feb.- 

Mar.  reports. 

16 

30 

Feb. 

16 

8 

Mar. 

16 

25 

Mar. 

16 

79 

Mar. 

16 

379 

Mar. 

16 

28 

Feb. 

16 

73 

Mar. 

16 

38 

Mar 

16 

46 

Mar. 

report  

17 

108 

Mar. 

17 

108 

Mar. 

tax;  prem- 

iui 

n  on  bond. .  . 

17 

357 

Mar. 

report  

17 

48 

•Mar. 

report  

17 

4 

Supp 

17 

85 

Mar. 

report  

17 

222 

Mar. 

17 

392 

Refund    of  conv. 

assmt.  held  to 
credit  of  local. 


17 

165 

Mar. 

report  

17 

165 

Supp. 

17 

311 

Mar. 

re.port  

17 

429 

Mar. 

17 

172 

Mar. 

report  

18 

260 

Mar. 

report. ..... 

18 

398 

Mar. 

18 

398 

Premium  on  bond 

18 

109 

Mar. 

18 

275 

Mar. 

report  

18 

71 

Mar. 

18 

70 

Mar. 

report  

18 

185 

Mar. 

Mar. 


Local  Amount 

380  Mar.  report  

12  Supp   2.00 

12  Mar.  report  

382  Mar.  report  

439  Mar.  report  

63  Mar.  report  

20  9  Mar.  report  

440  Mar.  report  

282  Mar.  report  

244  Mar.  report  

147  Mar.  report  

143  Mar.  report  

449  B.  T.  &  trans. 

indt.  held   22.00 

4  49  Mar.  report  

311  Supp   1.00 

100  Mar.  report  

19  Mar.  report  

19  Supp  95 

93  Premium  on  bond  1.50 

93  Mar.  report  

292  Mar.  report  

42  Mar.  report  

42  Premium  on  bond  10.50 

29  Mar.  report  

52  Mar.  report  

52  Mar.  tax;  supp. .  .  1.60 

481  Mar.  report  

481  Mar.  tax;  etc.  .  .  .  1.50 

286  Mar.  report  

142  Feb.  report  

346  Mar.  report  

479  Mar.  report  

479  Supp   2.90 

96  Mar.  report  

64  Mar.  report  

243  Mar.  report  

113  Mar.  report  

208  Mar.  report  

208  B.  T. ;  supp; 

premium  on  bond  8.00 

173  Mar.  report  

173  Supp  60 

105  Mar.  report  

105  Premium  on  bond  1.50 

51  Mar.  report  

51  Supp   .55 

171  Mar.  report  

230  Mar.  report  

90  Mar.  report  

202  Mar.  report  

246  Mar.  report  


Mar.  Local 

25 

75 

Mar. 

report  

25 

155 

report  

25 

138 

Mar. 

report  

25 

49 

Mar. 

report  

25 

268 

Mar. 

report  

25 

134 

report  

25 

394 

Mai- 

report  

25 

300 

Mar. 

report  

28 

104 

Mar. 

report  

28 

358 

Mar. 

report  

28 

76 

Mar. 

report  

28 

302 

Mar. 

report  

28 

302 

Supp 

28 

464 

Mar. 

report  

28 

464 

Supp 

29 

215 

Mar. 

29 

5 

Mar. 

29 

359 

Mar. 

report  

29 

66 

Mar. 

report  

29 

190 

Mar. 

report  

29 

190 

Int. 

fines — E.  C. 

Peterson,  33605, 
J.  J.  Contoski, 
21201   


29 

158 

Mar.  report  

30 

455 

Mar.  report  

30 

82 

30 

43 

30 

460 

30 

116 

Mar.  report  

30 

116 

30 

300 

30 

308 

Mar.  report  

30 

162 

31 

10 

31 

10 

31 

401 

Mar.  report  

31 

401 

31 

113 

B.  T  

31 

2 

31 

Transfer  indt.  for  Mar. 

31 

Advt 

- — The  Lather  

31 

Interest — Comm.   Acct. . 

31 

Less 

difference  in  rate 

of  exchange  on  remit- 

1.00 
.55 


1.80 
3.80 

118.65 
43.50 
1.72 


$861. 


tance  of  No.  315,  re- 
ceived 2/26/32   


TOTAL   $860.39 


MARCH 

March 

3     Burrows  Bros.  Co.,  office  supp  $ 

3     International    Labor    News    Service,  Feb. 
service   

15    Rand,  McNally  Co.,  office  supp  

15  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  Feb.  service 

16  Acme   Delivery    Co.,    cartage   on    case  of 

mimeo  paper   

16  Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec.  Local  25,  credit  balance 

due  local   

17  Riehl  Printing  Co.,  March  Journal,  cuts,  etc.  9 

18  Central   United   National   Bank,   rental  of 

safety  deposit  box  to  March  19,  1933.  .  . 
18     Independent  Towel  Supply  Co.,  service,  Feb. 

19  to  March  18,  1932   

2  5  The  Marford  Direct  Mail  Co.,  office  supp.. 
2  5    The    National     Advertising    Co.,  mailing 

March  Journal   1 

-'5     Ohio  Bell  Telephone   Co.,   local  and  long 

distance  service   

28     Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  office  supplies. 

31     March  rent    2 


DISBURSEMENTS 


3.07 

10.00 
36.00 
12.78 

1.50 

95.40 
18.75 


3.15 
10.50 


11.50 
25.00 


March 

31    Wm.  J.  Spencer,  Sec.  Bldg.  Trades  Dept.; 
National  Board  of  Trade  Claims'  decision 

books   

31     Feb.  tax  to  Bldg.  Trades  Dept  

31     Feb.  tax  to  A.  F.  of  L  

31     Knoble  Bros.  Co.,  floral  tribute  for  J.  B. 

Bowen   

Death  claims  for  month: 

Local     74,  Albert  F.  Simpson,  4867.... 

Local      2,  Albert  E.  Sills,  81  

Local  260,  Frank  P.  Cantrell,  7231.... 
Local  154,  Clarence  P.  Young,  4236.  .  .  . 

72,  Chas.  P.  Kellar,  725   

74,  Albert  Hill,  2029   

74,  Robt.  Aird,  10490  

74,  Isaac  Shaden,  5516  

46,  Frederick  J.  Jacobs,  18363.. 

46,  Michael  P.  Gill,  22201   

46,  Jos.  J.  Slane,  6081   

Local  250,  Wm.  F.  Wibbelt,  15071  

Local  171,  Frank  A.  Hobill,  8411  

Local     33,  Stanley  J.  Bercy,  16427  

Local  260,  Peter  Zwoster,  1577   

Local  155,  J.  B.  Bowen,  1130  


Local 
Local 
Local 
Local 
Local 
Local 
Local 


7.50 
123.75 
165.00 

25.00 


300.00 
353.55 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
200.00 
200.00 
500.00 
300.00 
500.00 
300.00 
500.00 
100.00 
220.00 
500.00 
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March 

31    Wm.  J.  McSorley,  Gen&ral  President   1,200.00 

31  Terry  Ford,  General  Secretary-Treasurer.  .  625.00 

31    C.  J.  Haggerty,  organizer   181.50 

31    Geo.  T.  Moore,  organizer   762.30 

31    Wm.  J.  Murphy,  organizer   790.24 

31     M.  F.  Nealon,  organizer   66.76 


March 

31     Office  salaries    1,060.00 

31     Guardian  Trust  Co.,  convention  refunds  out 

of  credit    10.50 

31     Miscellaneous  office  expense   2,93 


TOTAL  $11,647.06 


RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand,  February  29,  1932   $  99,802.37 

March  receipts    860.39 


$100,662.76 

March  disbursements    .  ,   11,647.06 


Cash  on  hand,  March  31,  1932   $ 


31  Homer  Green  7849 

46  J.  J.  McBride  15027 

44  E.  R.  Jameson  23684 

244  M.  Brudney  (Nov.)  18' 


116  H.  Rozman  19121 

116  Harry  Rosman  23176 

116  W.  D.  Gallowav  3422' 

74  W.  E.  Beard  16500 

74  O.  J.  Cassino  15825 

74  R.  R.  Elser  29257 

74  J.  Evans  25467 

74  M.  Fialkowski  29424 

74  W.  A.  Galvin  28244 

74  T.  L.  Galvin  34166 


ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 

32     Robert  Jacob  Fenzel  36160 

REINSTATEMENTS 

308     W.  J.  Dempsey  (Feb.)  26583  244 
62    C.  Nungesser  12015  308 
244     Sam.  Argo   (Nov.)    34560  113 

SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON-PA YMENT  OF  DUES 


C.  Glauberman  (Sept.)  24378 
L.  A.  Covella  (Feb.)  25629 
E.  G.  Lee  31612 


74 

W.  Johnson  26033 

109 

A. 

L.  Calhoun  15776 

74 

R.  Krutz  19978 

143 

D. 

Woods  10439 

74 

F.  L.  Kolowski  34883 

143 

S. 

Tunkel  26116 

74 

John  Meek  24279 

394 

A. 

J.  Goodman  36087 

74 

W.  E.  Rowse  23155 

268 

J. 

D.  Sherman  35739 

250 

P.  Hoppler  (Feb.)  24409 

104 

W 

W.  Marett  2134 

47 

L.  H.  Mendell  (Feb.)  28230 

172 

w 

B.  Starks  24095 

73 

M.  A.  McClurg  (Feb.)  32148 

215 

J. 

T.  Alogna  26520 

73 

J.  H.  May  (Feb.)  30620 

455 

T. 

W.  Wadsworth  7511 

73 

L.  J.  Smith  (Feb.)  24002 

116 

N. 

R.  Grant  2465 

168 

Harry  Boston   (Nov.)  24070 

116 

C. 

V.  Grant  13175 

WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 


74    Lester  Rizek  (Ren.)  28678 
74    W.  L.  Brown   (Ren. -Jan.) 
33586 

74    L.  J.  Frisbie  (Jan.)  35224 
2    Joseph  Aveni  (Jan.)  34810 
46    J.  B.  Menton  (Ren.-Dec.) 
27427 

46     T.  F.  Hines  (Ren. -Feb.)  3571J 


46 

W.  J.  Brennan,  Jr.  (Ren.) 

244 

A.  J.  Panarello  (Ren.-Feb.) 

26939 

34579 

46 

J.  F.  Schnanski  (Aug.  '31) 

244 

H.  R.  Bush  (Ren.-Jan.)  23956 

15062 

244 

L.  J.  Daniels  (Ren.-Feb.) 

106 

L.  B.  Mulford  (Ren.)  17532 

27227 

102 

L.  E.  Cox  (Ren.)  33891 

100 

G.  T.  Tinagero  (Ren.-Feb.) 

244 

L.  Ehrlich  (Feb.)  14770 

10596 

244 

J.  Weiselberger  (Feb.)   2897  5 

308 

A.  Eckert  (Feb.)  24421 

WITHDRAWAL  CARD  REVOKED 

65     J.  Emerick  24224 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED 

52     C.  B.  Reed  15607  166     W.  F.  Hinchey  (Feb.)  404 

RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  DEPOSITED 

346     A.  D.  Hunt  4380  28     J.  J.  Costello  17082 


143    Joseph  Gordon  19452,  $10.00 
63    Albert  T.  Morris  25448,  $50.00 
38    Antonio   Cutropia  (add'l) 

28311,  $200.00 
38    Anthony  Bonfiglio  (add'l), 

23546,  $200.00 
38     Antonio  Bonfiglio  (add'l) 

28304,  $200.00 
68    Wm.  Clark  2014,  $100.00 
190     C.  M.  Berry  23854,  $50.00 
19^     A.  Erickson  23924,  $50.00 
: V  Hanson  23925,  $50.00 


FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

190  H.  L.  Deziel  31386,  $100.00 

63  J.  J.  Barrett  10838,  $95.00 

63  J.  J.  Barrett  10838,  $5.00 

382  C.  E.  Carroll  32290,  $5.00 

382  C.  E.  Carroll  32290,  $5.00 

382  L.  M.  Miller  25389,  $5.00 

382  L.  M.  Miller  25389,  $5.00 

126  G.  J.  Breckenridge  8991,  $5.00 

126  G.  J.  Breckenridge  8991, 
$95.00 

126  V.  C.  Thompson  22733,  $95.00 

126  V.  C.  Thompson  22733,  $5.00 


126  P.  J.  Savage  29086,  $95.00 

126  P.  J.  Savage  29086,  $5.00 

47  E.   N.   Shackford  27754, 
$100.00 

47  H.  L.  Davis  33107,  $100.00 

47  C.  E.  Davis  33072,  $100.00 

47  L.  H.  Mendall  28230,  $100.00 

47  E.  H.  Perkins  27752.  $100.00 

47  Stafford  Davis  33108,  $100.00 

8  W.  0.  Indicoffer  2353,  $25.00 

8  W.  E.  Young  2365,  $25.00 
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:;98 

K. 

w. 

Thomas  28918,  $25.00 

78 

Jo 

3.  Andreoni  17606,  $100.00 

357 

B. 

R. 

Prothero  31229,  $5.00 

:}98 

J. 

B. 

Thomas  30722,  $25.00 

250 

B. 

E.  Weeks  9402,  $100.00 

357 

J. 

H. 

ir^rotriGio  oiuyo,  $o.uu 

398 

R. 

H. 

Thomas  29136,  $25.00 

24 

A. 

A.  Taylor  280,  $100.00 

3  57 

J. 

C. 

Prothero  33039,  $5.00 

398 

F. 

M. 

Wiser  584,  $25.00 

63 

G. 

N.  Lawson  28193,  $100.00 

357 

P. 

E. 

Prothero  33040,  $5.00 

2 

A. 

H. 

Cox  9857,  $25.00 

122 

R. 

P.  Hornbuckle  35600, 

100 

w 

A 

Minard  32202.  $50.00 

224 

W 

M 

Little  22878,  $50.00 

$75.00 

10  0 

c. 

R. 

Lore  28005,  $100.00 

SUSPENSIONS  FOR  WORKING  UNFAIR 

68    W.  Clark  2014  143     F.  E.  Furman  10961  143     R.  Nelson  31463 

143     J.  N.  Spyckaboer  21567  143     E.  Blauvelt  7914  143     T.  W.  Whitter  3749 


DISBANDED  LOCALS 

484     Tuscaloosa.  Ala. 


From        Name  To 

1  W.  W.  Hutchinson  23167..  479 

1     A.  L.  Haas  22534    479 

1     H.  K.  Coe  36062    479 

1  H.  M.  Kuehl  12990    9 

2  George  Criscione  33618...  308 

5     Glen  Mentzer  7778    9 

5     Fred.  Johnston  9252    9 

8     C.  O.  Souder  22347    42 

8     E.  Rolder  72   74 

11  Norman   Quinn   25375....  9 

11  Norman   Quinn   25375....  11 

14     G.  P.  Larson  28389    151 

14     James  Dodd  17024    32 

14     Wm.  McCall  414  166 

23  Jos.  Macisco  24892   23 

24  B.  Barnhart  9393    5 

24  Chas.  G.  Beaubien  18364..  5 

32    Geo.  Alder  4209    151 

32     M.  K.  Tussing  34737    392 

32     J.  N.  Hall  32981    392 

32     A.  F.  Fenzel  23838   52 

32     J.  F.  Seitz  18439    166 

39  J.  C.  Shultz  250    18 

40  C.  P.  Hunziker  33785....  34 

40     C.  M.   Floyd   22422    34 

42  G.  W.  Flanders  23919....  398 

42    Alvin  Flanders   23489    379 

42     J.  H.  Paxton  32577    260 

42     Geo.  Hallett  19910   81 

46     G.  C.  Blauvelt  15148    479 

46     Albert  Lacroix  11614  162 

46     Guy  Zinu  4520    386 

48     V.  C.  Inspeek  25827    68 

48     W.  G.  Everly  14349    68 

48    P.  M.  Cannon  25950    68 

48  Dave  Carpenter  14689....  68 

53     Edgar  Laing  35331    53 

53     Carl  Geiger  32322    162 

53     Edw.  Kennedy  11993    87 

53  John  Wimbrough  17424..  87 

53  E.  M.  Kennedy  36048....  87 

53  Howard  Wimbrough  28055.87 

54  F.  L.  Gorman  31273    104 

54  A.  B.  Hauge  28625   414 

55  Perry  Hamilton  32954  ...  .  55 

62  A.  G.  Stoner  6815   62 

63  Norman  Quinn  25375   11 

65     Ed.   Smith   1798    109 

65     H.  M.  Cams   8999    104 

65    Roy  Anderson  24041    104 

65     W.   Edwards   20888    278 

65  T.  Humphrey  34064    278 

66  Al.  Ewing  17046   29 

68    Cliff  Hall  9703    190 

72    H.  A.  Carter  28777   90 

72     F.  W.  Walls.  6433   .359 

72    J.  A.  Thomas  14277    90 

72    J.  E.  Pratt  14333   25 

12  John  B.  Schultz  20915...  25 


TRANSFERS 


From        .Mame  To 

72  E.   P.   Bisaillon   10580  ....  79 

74     S.  R.  Terry  4553   30 

78  Jos.  DePhillipo  28290   215 

79  Prank  Willett  15628    2 

81  D.  C.  Ashworth  13580....  379 

83  R.  H.  Newman  16347....  449 

83  W.  R.  Marshall  14245....  65 

97     J    C.  Lougheed  7882    145 

97     George  Morris  33477    145 

97     Edw.  James  34509   145 

102  R.  A.  DeCastro  32601.... 143 

102     E.  P.  Sutton  18521    173 

109     Boyd  Baker  15270    42 

113     J.  P.  Peterson  8563   113 

113     R.   Eley   7348    136 

113     K.  G.  Bales  33735   136 

113  Bruce  Sprecker  20569.... 136 

116     John  Brady  16615  143 

116  Marinus  Troast  10954....  143 

116     John  Martin  7354   143 

116  Geo.   Underwood  20749... 143 

120     Fred.  Scheall  13212   2 

136    W.   Riney  19188  113 

136     R.  Eley  7348   113 

136     E.  R.  Lane  29124    113 

136    A.  A.  Scott  8882   328 

139     H.  Marcoix  19100    359 

139    Leo  Crepeau  29521   359 

139     N.  Chevelier  26122   359 

139     A.  Bernier  19177    359 

139  R.  G.  Gagnon  26123    359 

140  R.  A.  Sealey  29048    140 

143     W.  Peters  6141  116 

145     G.  O.  Potter  9591    74 

151  Herman  Wagner  24023...  429 

151     Geo.  Alder  4209   392 

161  L.   C.  Brown  14490    27 

162  Jos.  Mullen  6650    102 

162     P.  L.  Longewav  732   46 

162     Wm.  Burke   25883    479 

]62     Al.  Lacroix  11614   46 

162  W.  J.  Thompson  33507...  102 

166     L.  Van  Osdale  32275    2 

166     Earl  Jacobs  19850   2 

166  Buster  Dameron  30006... 120 

166     James   Hall   32981    52 

166     Howard  Durell  17620   120 

166     Wilber  Jones  35127    120 

166     E.  H.  Parmer  25437    151 

166     Edw.  Taggart  16795   166 

168    Francis  Horan  32658    4 

172  Norman  Donnelly  33439..  42 

172  Thomas  Donnelly  354T3...  42 

172  J.  N.  Hall  30423..  .  .  .      .  .  42 

185  A.  P.  Westlund  29682  ....  328- 

185     Syl.  Doll  35603   5 

185     A.  Doll  27092    5 

185     Geo.  Schuff  27586    5 

190     E.  O.  Westlund  29489   328 


Prom        Name  To 

190  H.  O.  Beckman  35133....  328 

197     .M.  G.  Riney  19245    121 

208     C.  A.  Lange  12339    65 

211     G.  E.  Plock  5326    30 

215    T.  C.  Stafford  23789    215 

215     J.  F.  Moore  7690    46 

215     W.  R.  Watkins  21476   386 

222     C.  B.  Smith  5222    300 

224     J.  W.  Hall  2034    140 

230     G.  A.  Moore  29431   140 

234     Walter   Bedbury  430    278 

243  Gerald  Bedbury  24044. .. .278 

244  Sam.  Spiller  6073    48 

244    Jack  Pickover  33564    85 

246    A.  J.  Bergeron  26684   90 

246     G.  P.  Chase  27100    90 

246  M.  J.  Bergeron  35519....  90 

252     R.  H.  Bowman   25638   238 

259     Wm.  Corbett  1963    64 

298  Alex.  Turner  16746    298 

299  W.  P.  Edwards  21048....  74 

301     T.  M.  Jones  29767    311 

308  Jo?.  Merendino  29213.... 173 

311     D.  R.  Bundy  24762    140 

311     Paul   Bvnum   33798    228 

326     J.  B.  Wallace  16425   234 

328     L.  E.  Hofner  15459    136 

346     G.  H.  Miller  27389   395 

34  6     Harry  Grimes   24917   53 

357     Jos.  Raver  8842    27 

359    Frank  Singer  22946   79 

364    Jos.  Pacetti  36088    455 

364     H.  E.  Dolton  7526    140 

:.64     C.  O.  Goff  4843    140 

382     Wm.  Heckman  13103   53 

386  Archie  Heistand  30659....  52 

386     J.  H.  Thomann  23271    52 

392     J.  N.  Hall  32981   166 

392     A.  J.  Shultz  13039    479 

392     Wm.  Pfeiffer  24188    52 

392  Peter  Coughlin  32144....  32 

407     P.  D.  Cranfill  21206    424 

423     A.  Jacobs  35694    97 

423     T.   Erwin  31348    97 

429  J.  D.  Novinger  24022.... 429 

429  Daniel  McKerrocher  28756.429 

429     G.  W.  Shenck  32867   429 

482     G.  G.  Dudley  18874    230 

482  E.  F.  McKnight  18445.  ...  55 

484     P.  E.  Mallow  33437    464 

484  S.  W.  Chichester  31943.  .  .301 

484     L.  K.  .Mallow  30169    7 

484  W.  E.  Summers  30541. ...326 

484     J.   Hoffer   13322    62 

^84     J.  V.  Henry  22891    62 

484     A.  M.  Orr  20624    26 

484     Eli  Duhain  17029.   234 

484  Earl  Saunders  27862  .....  234 

484     Al.  Enga  26834   234 
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MONEY  REMITTED  TO   LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
TRANSFER  INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

S©nt 

Local 

Account  of 

Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

435 

$  5.00 

42 

H. 

A.  Ramsey  23386 

42 

5.00 

379 

R.  C.  Howard  35420 

68 

2.00 

48 

V. 

C.  Inskeep  25827 

42 

5.00 

379 

C.  N.  Hoaglin  30547 

6S 

2.00 

48 

F. 

M.  Cannon  25950 

52 

2.50 

32 

A.  F.  Fenzel  9476 

68 

2.00 

48 

W 

G.  Everly  14  349 

479 

2.15 

162 

W.  E.  Burke  25883 

68 

2.00 

48 

D. 

G.  Carpenter  14  689 

190 

3.00 

68 

C.  C.  Hall  9703 

10 

4.00 

379 

Al 

Meldahl  2184 

116 

1.50 

143 

W.  A.  Peters  6141 

484 

2.00 

62 

J. 

V.  Henry  22891 

42 

3.00 

172 

T.  R.  Donnelly  3547  3 

346 

4.50 

386 

S. 

C.  O'Hoppe  28611 

42 

3.00 

172 

J.  N.  Hall  30423 

53 

4.00 

346 

H. 

Grimes  24917 

5 

4.20 

185 

G.  U.  Schuff  27586 

87 

2.00 

53 

H. 

J.  Wimbi-ough  28055 

5 

4.20 

185 

A.  A.  Doll  27092 

31 

100.00 

246 

H. 

Green  7849 

5 

4.20 

185 

S.  L.  Doll  35603 

31 

100.00 

25 

H. 

Green  7849 

42 

3.00 

278 

T.  C.  Humphrey  34064 

395 

1.40 

346 

G. 

H.  Miller  27389 

42 

5.00 

88 

J.  A.  Vaughan  31185 

2 

5.00 

126 

Wm.  V.  Kelley,  Jr.  32  27  2 

42 

5.00 

88 

P.  Matson  15127 

40 

.60 

34 

C. 

P.  Hunziker  33785 

380 

2.00 

54 

A.  C.  Adams  6526 

311 

2.00 

424 

T. 

M.  Jones  29767 

238 

4.00 

42 

R.  M.  Smart  21465 

311 

10.00 

224 

T. 

M.  Jones  29767 

140 

10.00 

311 

V.  R.  Rodgers  23922 

73 

1.50 

14 

R. 

Walker  8364 

25 

13.70 

120 

R.  J.  Smart  34238 

42 

3.00 

379 

C. 

0.  Souder  22347 

479 

4.85 

162 

W.  E.  Burke  25883 

42 

9.00 

81 

C. 

O.  Souder  22347 

215 

8.60 

78 

Jos.  De  Phillipo  28290 

42 

24.00 

81 

F. 

0.  Hoffman  1874  7 

116 

1.50 

143 

W.  A.  Peters  6141 

42 

5.00 

379 

A. 

D.  Connors  31840 

2 

2.50 

14 

F.  Scheall  13212 

Automobile  Living  Standards  for  Labor 


J)R.  LEWIS  HANEY,  director  of  the  New  York 
University  of  Business  Research,  specializes  on 
articles  for  magazines  and  newspapers  consecrated 
to  the  interests  of  those  who  own  and  manage  in- 
dustry for  maximum  profits  for  the  owners  and 
scant  regard  for  Labor.  Lately  he  has  discussed 
the  living  standards  of  the  workers. 

In  a  recent  article  he  announces  his  discovery  that 
the  "wages  of  some  labor  groups"  are  too  high.  He 
says  he  does  not  argue  that  "living  standards  should 
be  sharply  lowered,"  but,  he  adds,  "it  hardly  seems 
reasonable  that  every  American  farmer  and  laborer 
must  own  and  operate  an  automobile." 

Isn't  that  a  brilliant  suggestion? 

In  these  days  of  high-speed  production,  an  auto- 
mobile is  just  as  necessary  a  part  of  the  equipment 
of  the  farmer  in  his  business  of  producing  and 
marketing  farm  products  as  any  other  piece  of  farm 
machinery.  An  automobile  is  also  necessary  so 
that  he  and  his  family  may  secure  some  of  the  edu- 
cation and  pleasure  that  come  from  short  and  long 
auto  trips.  Every  farmer  should  have  an  automo- 
bile, and  the  prices  he  receives  for  his  products 
should  by  all  means  be  high  enough  so  that  neither 
its  purchase  price  nor  upkeep  will  financially  em- 
barrass him. 

And  now  the  workers  in  industry.  Under  ma- 
chine production  the  American  workers  produce  a 
greater  quantity  of  commodity  wealth  for  the  own- 
ers of  industry  to  appropriate  than  do  the  woi'kers 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

From  1919  to  1929  the  workers  in  our  manufac- 


turing industries  increased  their  output  54  per 
cent,  but  the  employers  raised  the  workers'  wages 
only  26  per  cent. 

From  1919  to  1929  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
the  prodigious  increases  in  the  workers'  output  was 
taken  by  those  who  own  and  operate  industry. 

A  Ford  or  a  Chevrolet  costs  between  $500  and 
$600.  And  yet  an  economist  interpreter  of  the  labor 
policy  of  our  industrial  bourbons  implies  that  wages 
should  be  deflated  so  that  the  workers  will  not  be 
able  to  buy  and  maintain  modest-price  automobiles. 

Dr.  Haney  seems  to  be  tinctured  with  the  slave 
owner's  conception  of  what  Labor  should  be  paid 
for  producing  wealth.  The  slave  owner  fed,  clothed 
and  housed  the  slave  worker  and  garnered  as  his 
exclusive  net  profit  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  the  slave's  living  and  the  price  received  for  the 
wealth  the  slave  produced.  In  short,  the  slave 
owner's  profits  were  regulated  by  the  living  stand- 
ards of  his  slave  workers. 

So  with  Dr.  Haney.  Automobiles,  he  reasons,  are 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  modem  worker 
in  good  working  condition,  therefore  adjust  his 
wages  downward  so  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  buy 
an  automobile. 

Labor  disagrees  with  Dr.  Haney. 

Labor  believes  that  the  wages  of  every  worker  in 
the  United  States  should  at  least  reach  a  figure  that 
will  enable  him  to  buy  and  keep  up,  without  sacrific- 
ing any  comfort,  an  automobile  for  the  pleasure  of 
himself  and  his  family,  or  for  his  own  pleasure  if 
he  has  no  family. 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ORGANIZED  DECEMBER  15,  1899 

Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department 


OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General  President — Wm.  J.  McSorley,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

First  Vice  President— Geo.  T.  Moore,  3578  Palmer  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Third  Vice  President — C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fourth  Vice  President — Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fifth  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnight,  7  28  Hudson  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Sixth  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  6  and  439.  Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Bewick  Ave.,  De- 
troit. Mich. 

Buckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2,  24,  28,  30,  47,  71,  126,  171,  213,  275,  350,  395  and  443. 
Chas.  J.   Case,  Room   302,  Este  Bldg.,   128   E,   7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  65,  81,  83,  88,  109,  122,  144,  172,  252,  260,  268.  278.  300, 
302.  353,  379,  398,  411.  440,  460  and  474.    J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  120,  166  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  in 
affiliated  cities.    A.  Dinsmore,  456  Cedar  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14.  52.  57,  151,  392.  Meets  1  o'clock,  lot  Sunday 
of  month.  Labor  Temple,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Henry  Warren,  239  Chapman  Place,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345,  406  and  455.  Meets  Ist  Wednesday  of  each 
month,  517  E.  8th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.    Carl  M.  Haefner,  General  Delivery,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  65,  88,  109,  122,  144,  243,  268,  278,  302  and  411. 
Meets  first  Sunday  of  month,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian 
Ave..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20,  36,  64,  74.  103,  110.  114.  121,  135,  192,  197, 

202.  209,  222,  336,  378  and  446.    Geo.  T.  Moore,  3578  Palmer  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84.  Meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities.  J.  D.  Mel- 
dahl.  1824  E.  10th  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Lone  Star  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  140.  224,  230.  364  and  424.     W.  A.  Haubold.  R.  No.  4,  Box 

203,  Waco,  Texas. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31,  72.  79.  90.  96.  99.  123,  139,  142,  246  and 
254.     Meets  quarterly,   47   Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass.    John  P.  Cook,  47  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64,  73,  and  259.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month. 
Fifth  St.  at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.    Chas.  T.  Webster,  2108  Yale  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29,  66,  67,  85,  102,  106,  116,  143,  162,  173.  260,  346 
and  382.    Meets  2d  Sunday,  81  Academy  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.    F.  A.  Fetridge,  P.  O.  Box  342,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54,  380  and  414.     W.  A.  Himstreet,  414  Labor  Temple,  Portland, 

Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  81,  172,  252,  260,  353,  398,  440,  442  and  460. 
Meets  1st  Saturday  of  each  month,  3:00  P.  M..  Labor  Temple.  Los  Angeles.  L.  W.  Miller.  1024  Salt  Lake  St.. 
Lottg  Beach,  Calif. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104,  138,  155,  and  282.  Meets  quarterly.  A.  M.  Sherwood, 
3911  Ashworth  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y.,  L.  I.  D.  C,  composed  of  Locals  38,  46,  100,  244  and  308.  Meets  2d  Tuesday 
each  month  at  Teutonia  Hall,  154  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Jack  Spiegel,  82  A  Parkway  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32,  51  and  309.  Meets  last  Sat.  each  month  alter- 
nately in  affiliated  cities.    Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  15,  33,  76,  174,  263,  298  and  358.  Meets  4th  Sunday,  1901 
5th  Ave.    J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Charter  and  Outfit  $15  00      Book  of  Apprentice  Indentures  |  .60 

Charter    2.00     Manual  50 

Seal    4.50      Due  Stamps,  per  100  16 

Labels,  per  50   35     Rolled  Gold  Lapel  Button  50 

Official  Letter  Heads,  per  pad  70     Adjustable  Dating  Stamp  60 

Official  Envelopes,  per  100    1.00      Ink  Pad  2iB 

Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed  Envelopes,  per  doz  25     Transfers,  per  pad  50 

Memhership  Book,  Small    1.00     Statements  of  Indebtedness  pad   ...  '  .36 

Membership  Book,  Clasp    1.25     Arrearage  Notices,  per  pad  50 

Report  Sheets,  per  doz  40      Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     100  pages   3.76 

Short  Form  Reports,  per  doz  60      Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     150  pages   4.76 

Book  of  Withdrawal  Cards  60      Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     200  pages   5.76 

Secretary  Order  Book  35     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.     300  pages   7.00 

Secretary  Receipt  Book  35     Fin.  Sec    Ledger,     4  00  pages   8.50 

Triplicate  Receipt  Book   35      Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.     500  pages   12.60 

Working  Permits,  per  book  35     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     600  pages   14.26 

Membership  Application  Blanks,  per  doz  25     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     700  pages   20.00 

Treasurer  Cash  Book   1.00     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.     800  pages   23.00 

Book  Solicitor  Certificates   50      Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.     900  pages   25.00 

Book  Contractor  Certificates  50     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.  1000  pages   27-50 

Constitution   15      Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.  1500  pages   38  no 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LAST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


I  Columbus,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  8  E.  Chest- 
nut St.,  Room  514.  J.  Warren  Limes,  1901  Aberdeen 
Ave.    Phone  Kenmore  0522-R. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Meets  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  Plasterers' 
Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Frl.. 
7:30  p.  m.  Tel.  PRos.  0508.  Floyd  Noble,  Sec, 
7712  Colgate  Ave. 

4  Scranton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Tues.,  Room  210 

Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden  St.  M.  F. 
Malloy,  1222  Pen  Ave.    Phone  38626. 

5  Detroit,  Mich. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at  3111 

Elmwood  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m. 
Owen  Stone,  4457  17th  St. 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m., 

Manhattan  Hall,  1702  4th  Ave.  Garner  Martin, 
707  Joseph  St. 

8  Des  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 

semblv  Hall,  216  Locust  St.  O.  E.  Simpson,  1351 
Tiffin  St. 

9  Washington,  D.  C— Meets  Mon.,  721  Sixth  St..  N.  W. 

Timothy  A.  Hill,  228  11th  St.,  N.  E.    Phone,  L-848. 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 

808-10  Walnut  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 
Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.,  308  A  East  Clarence  St.  Phone, 
Locust  1956.  Chas.  Duerr,  Cor.  Sec,  3343  N.  20th 
St.    Gust  Miels,  Fin.  Sec,  3566  N.  19th  St. 

11  Norfolk,  Va. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Eagles'    Home.  630 

Botetourt  St.  H.  J.  Miller,  348  W.  12th  St.  Tel.. 
25129. 

12  Duluth,  Minn. — Meets  3d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.. 

119  W.  2d  St.    J.  D.  Meldahl,  1824  E.  10th  St. 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Meets  Mon.,  4  2  Exchange  St.  Chas. 

H.  Carey,  Jr.,  110  Milbank  St.  Phone,  Genesee  6613-M. 

15  New  Castle,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Secy's  res. 

H.  W.  Uber.  R.  D.  2,  Box  604.  Phone,  (Bell) 
5299. 

18  Louisville,   Ky.— Meets    2d   and    4th   Wed.,   644  So. 

Shelby  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed.  Geo.  Kettler,  1331 
Winter  Ave. 

19  Joliet,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Schoette's  Hall,  127 

E.  Jefferson  St.  Dorn  Johnston,  2006  Jackson  St. 

20  Springfield,  HI. — Meets   1st  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,   6  E. 

Washington  St.  Albert  Carter,  334  So.  Wesley  Ave., 
R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone,  Cap.  1818. 

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

5th  and  Edmond  St.  Wm.  G.  Green,  612  Mount 
Mora. 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Thurs.,  847 

Main  St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.  Arthur  Myers,  237 
Brewster  St.    Phone,  5-7280. 

24  Toledo,  Ohio. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Mon.,  Kapp's  Hall, 

3d  flr.,  413  Summit  St.  L.  A.  Moffitt,  1738  Macom- 
b«r  St.    Phone  Forest  4499-W. 

25  Springfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St.  L.  A.  Moquin,  B.  A., 
140  Orchard  St.  Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec,  47  Mason  St. 
Phone.  3-2898. 

26  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

516  W.  California  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  7:30 
p.  m.    O.  Jones,  1612  W.  32d  St. 

27  Kansas   City,   Mo. — Meets   Ist   and    3d   Tuea.,  Lab. 

Tem..  14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Er  Bd.  mppts  every 
Fri.  to  6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.  Ehvood  E.she,  3033 
Elmwood  Ave.    Phone,  Llnwood  3086. 

28  Youngstown,  Ohio. — Meets  Ist  Wed.  8  p.  m.,  139  Bald- 

win St.    A.  W.  Butts,  28  So.  Whitney  Ave.  Phone, 


29  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Meets  Mon.,  4  N.  Florida  Ave. 

Bus.  Agt's  office,  2424  Atlantic  Ave.  Phone,  Marine 
4601.  Hours  8  to  9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy,  206  No. 
First  St.,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Hdqta., 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat.,  10  a.  m.  Ora  A.  Kress,  801  E.  5th  St.  Office 
phone,  Fulton  2681. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.,  Caledonia 

Bldg.,  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paille,  712  Chicopee 
St.,  Williamsett,  Mass.    Tel.,  5522-W. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall, 

246  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St. 
Tel.  Bidwell  5428-W. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumb- 

ers' Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00 
p.  m.  Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg., 
1901  5th  Ave.    Phone,  Atlantic  8487. 

3  4  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Federation  Hall, 

120  W.  Berry  St.    W.  G.  Davis,  451  Boltz  St.  Phone 
Harrison  37521. 
36  Peoria,   111. — Meets   1st  Wed.,   Room   4,   Lab.  Tem., 
Jackson  and  Jefferson  Sts.  Chas.  Wyre,  916  Starr  St. 

38  Nassau   and   Suffolk   Counties,   L.    I.,    N.   Y. — Meets 

every  Fri.,  8:30  p.  m.,  K.  of  C.  Bldg.,  Mineola,  L.  L 
N.  Y.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  2d  Fri.  of  mo.  Emil  P.  Luc, 
15  Amherst  St.,  Williston  Park,  L.  I..  N.  Y.  Phone. 
Garden  City  9736. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Room  7, 

3d  floor,  18  W.  Market  St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  6128 
E.  North  St.    Tel.,  Irvington  6855. 

40  Anderson,  Ind. — Meets    3d    Thurs.,    918    Main  St., 

Plumbers'  Hall.    David  N.  Watkins,  R.  R.  No.  1. 
42  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  640  Maple 
Ave.     Earl  Clyde,  B.  A.,  4104  Clayton  Ave.  Tel. 
O.  L.  6027.     R.  A.  Jones,  Sec,  1735  W.  39th  8t. 
Tel.,  V.  E.  5147. 

4  3  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Frl.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  B.  Taylor,  2527  Alden  St. 
44  Evansville,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  8th 
and    Main    Sts.     Joseph    Kercher,    Wimberg  Ave.. 
R.  R.  8. 

4  6  New  York  City. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Bohemian 
Natl.  Hall,  321  E.  73d  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  1st  and  3d 
Fri.  Sec.  at  hall  daily  8  to  4:30,  except  Thurs.  Wal- 
ter Matthews,  321  E.  73d  St.  Tel.,  Butterfield  8-7109. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  1228  Walnut  St.  W.  A.  Lane,  Sec,  3920  Tap- 
pan  Ave.    Geo.  A.  Cordon,  B.  A.,  465  Warner  St. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Frl.,  R.  6. 

Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.  W.  T.  David- 
son, 323  Adelaid  St. 

4  9  Pueblo,  Colo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  5,  Lab.  Tem.. 

Victoria  and  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dunlap,  1202  Brown 
Ave. 

51  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  B.  T. 

C.  Hall,  2108  Main  St.  H.  E.  Whitmire,  2474  Wil- 
low Ave. 

52  Utica,  N.  Y.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.    Frank  F.  Per- 

cacciante,  1466  Nye  Ave.    Phone,  Dial  24768. 

5  3  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Balis  Hall, 

1614  Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 
Balis  Hall.  1614  Ridge  Ave.  James  Leyden,  Fin.  Sec, 
2013  E.  Loney  St.  Walter  S.  Hurst,  B.  A.,  Res., 
2515  No.  12th  St.  Phone,  Columbia  5899.  Office, 
Room  508  Fox  Bldg..  16  Market  St.  Phone,  Spmce 
4  94. =5 
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54  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Tues.,  8  p.  m.  Ex. 

Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7  p.  m.  W.  A.  Hlmstreet, 
414  Labor  Temple. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. — Meets  3d  Men.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Memphis 

Lab.  Tern.,  565  Beale  St.  E.  W.  Brinkmeyer,  1084 
Kney  St. 

57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Tues.  of  mo.,  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  53  State  St.,  Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St. 

62  New  Orleans,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  before  local 
7:30  p.  m.,  2d  and  4th  Wed.  A.  G.  Siegel,  3135 
Milan  St. 

63  Richmond,  Va. — ^Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  J.  Du.ggan,  Tap- 
pauock  Highway,  Box  189,  Ellerson,  Va. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111. — Meets  3d  Wed.,  B.  T.  Hall,  5th 

St.  at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  M.  J.  Gray,  106  S. 
Second  St.,  Belleville.  III. 

65  San    Francisco,    Calif.  —  Meets    1st    and    3d  Fri., 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex. 
Bd.  meets  every  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  Walter 
L.  Fox,  Sec,  2347  20th  Ave.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  B.  A., 
49  Julian  Ave.    Phone,  Underbill  9189. 

66  Trenton,  N.  J. — Meets  Thurs.  evening.  Lab.  Lyceum, 

151  Mercer  St.  Chris  Beckmann,  308  Hewitt  Ave., 
Deutzville,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

Bldg.,  583  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and  4th  Tues. 
P.  W.  Mullane,  300  Van  Nostrand  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Club,  1031  17th  St.  S.  A.  O'Day,  R.  2,  Box  168, 
Edgewater,  Colo. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind.— Meets  2d    and    4th    Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  5th  and  Walnut  St.  C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  No. 
14th  St..  R.  R.  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m.,  35  So. 

Howard  St.  F.  E.  Bedor,  294  W.  Exchange  St.  Phone, 
Blackstone  2303. 

72  Boston,  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  47  Hanover  St. 

Ex.  Board  1st  and  3d  Wed.  M.  John  English,  Sec,  16 
Glenside  Ave.  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Tel.  Bndicott 
6343.  John  P.  Cook,  B.  A.,  136  Bobbins  Road,  Ar- 
lington, Mass.  Res.  Tel.,  Arlington  4217.  Office,  47 
Hanover  St.    Tel.  Lafayette  9826. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Meets   Thurs.,    8   p.  m..  Unity  Hall, 

Page  Ave.  and  Grand.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  9:30  a.  m. 
to  12  noon.  Chas.  T.  Webster,  Fin.  Sec,  2108  Yale 
Ave.    H.  J.  Hagen,  B.  A.,  4005  Lexington  Ave. 

74  Chicago,  111.- -Meets  Fri.,  Lathers'  Hall,  731  So.  West- 

ern Ave.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.,  7  p.  m.  Edward  Menard, 
Fin.  Sec,  731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.,  West  2372-3. 
Frank  A.  Wilke,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  5222  Liano  Ave. 

75  Baltimore,  Md. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  310  East 

Baltimore  St.  Wm.  E.  Pennington,  2514  E.  Federal 
St. 

76  Sharon,  Pa. — Meets    2d    Tues..    79    West    State  St. 

T.  H.  Bradley,  290  Sharpsville  Ave. 

77  Everett,  Wash. — Meets  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Lom- 

bard Ave.    Fred.  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem., 

97  Park  St.    X.  E.  Boudreau,  172  Tower  Ave. 

79  Worcester,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon..  Lab.  Tem., 

62  Madison  St.,  Hall  No.  5.  W.  J.  Gagner,  18  Na- 
thaniel St. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

46  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mobray,  3851  Blanche  St. 
Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 

82  South  Bend,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Labor  Tem- 

ple, 103  W.  La  Salle  Ave.  B.  F.  Mitchell,  919  E. 
Madison  St.    Phone,  2-8212. 


83  Fresno,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  534  Chestnut  Ave. 

R.  E.  Liuderstrand,  534  Chestnut  Ave.  Phone,  2-4366. 

84  Superior,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Hall.    Ed.  Lund, 

1908  Lambom  Ave. 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Insti- 

tute, 955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon., 
8  p.  m.    John  B.  McGarry,  753  Ogden  St. 

87  Reading,  Pa. — Meets    1st  and    3d   Tues.,    87  Orioles 

Bldg.,  South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker.  235  Sterley 
St.,  Shillington,  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Calif.— Meets  Mon.,  Castle  Hall,  12th  and 

Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.  eve.,  same  place.  Henry 
Weisenhaus,  398  60th  St.    Phone,  Piedmont  6736-J. 

90  Lawrence,  Mass. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  Bldg.  Tr.  Hall, 
Concord  St.  Alexander  Adams,  21  Kirk  St.,  Methuen, 
Mass. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon,  Fraternal 
Hall,  3051/2  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder,  S-511 
Haven  St.    Phone.  Lakeview  0863. 

96  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Room  8,  Berman  Blk., 

Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis  Rd.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth 89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont.  Canada. — Meets  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  167 

Church  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Al- 
bert Dearlove,  26  Cloverdale  Rd.     Phone,  Ju  8967. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  520  Washing- 
ton St.,  Labor  Tem.  F.  W.  Richardson,  care  of  Lynn 
Bldg.  Trades  Council,  Labor  Temple,  520  Washington 
St. 

100  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thure. 
Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  27  Mt.  Vernon 
Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  David  Christie,  52  Alder 
St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.    Phone,  4013-W. 

102  .\ewark,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8:30  p.  m.. 

Union  Lab.  Hall,  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd.  7  p.  m. 
Wm.  Hutchinson,  B.  A.,  19  Rawson  St.,  Bloomfleld, 
N.  J.  Tel.  Bloomfield  2-3634.  John  J.  Vohden,  Jr., 
Sec,  2026  Kay  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J.  Phone,  Unionville 
2-0979. 

103  Chicago   Heights,   111. — Meets   1st   Mon.,   Trades  and 

Labor  Hall,  1617  Vincennes  Ave.  Lee  Roy  Fatten, 
3428  Emerald  Ave.,  Steger,  111. 

104  Seattle,  Wash- — Meets  Fri.,  Lab  Tem.,  Room  318.  R. 

A.  Burke,  Lab.  Tem. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Grand 

Rapids  Labor  Temple  Assoc.,  415  Ottawa  Ave.,  N.  W. 
A.  H.  Spaman,  1135  Sigsbee  St.  S.  E. 

106  Plainfield,  N.  J. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Tues.,  Trade* 

Council  Hall,  Front  St.  H.  Swartz,  11  New  Walnut 
St.,  North  Plainfield,  N.  J.    Phone,  PId.  6-3256. 

107  Hammond,    Ind. — Meets    2d    Tues.,    Hammond  Lab 

Tem.,  Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.  V.  A.  Winkley,  6403 
Jefferson  Ave.     Hammond  592 6-M. 

108  Wilmington.  Del. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Columbus 

Hail,  3rd  and  Walnut  Sts.  Neal  A.  Breslin,  140» 
Oak  St.    Phone,  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento,  Calif. — Meets  2d  Fri..  Lab.  Tem.,  8th  and 

I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hessinger,  Fin.  Sec,  3324  35th  St. 
Ed.  Sands,  Rec.  Sec,  1003  G  St. 

110  Kankakee,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  p.  m..  Odd 

Fellows  Hall,  Chicago  and  Court  Sts.  Frank 
Erzinger,  R.  No.  2. 

111  Madison,  Wis.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  309  W. 

Johnston  St.    Jerome  B.  White,  727  Clark  St. 

113  Sioux  City,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri..  910  Plerc« 

St.    W.  C.  Kearns,  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rockford,  111. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 

114  So.  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst,  344  King  St. 

115  Cedar    Rapids,    la. — Meets    2d   and    4th    Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  90  1st  Ave.  H.  C.  Schiitzman.  R.  R.  5  Dial 
32286. 
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116  Passaic,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  167  Jefferson  St.,  corner  Hover  Ave.  Nicholas 
Hallahan,  83  Hope  Ave. 

120  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Wed.,  Labor 

Temple,  cor.  Clinton  and  Liberty  Sts.  Louis  Beverly, 
17  Marshall  Ave.    Phone  2-1045. 

121  Aurora,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  E. 

Main  St.    A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  246  1/2  Main 

St.    C.  H.  Cody,  109  Pine  St.    Phone,  1959-W. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Room  26,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  Centre  St.  John  Carr,  132  Lawrence  St.  Tel. 
4247-R. 

125  Waterbury,  Conn. — Meets  Is-  and  3d  Tues.,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  44  Scovill  St.  Fred  Duphiney,  637  Water- 
town  Ave. 

126  Canton,  Ohio. — Meets  Mon.,  117  McCurdy  Bldg.  Wm. 

Watterson,  Sec,  1425  Piper  Ct.,  N.  W.    Tel.  25645. 

131  Saginaw,  Mich- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Bricklayers' 

Hall,  3d  floor,  cor.  Genesee  and  Park  Ave.  A.  A. 
Baumler,  250  Hermansan  St.    Phone  23885. 

132  Topeka,  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab. 

Tem.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Phone, 
31490. 

134  Jackson,  Mich. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 

Theatre,  230  B.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner, 
2012  Le  Roy  St. 

135  Harrisburg,   111. — Meets    1st   and    3d   Mon.,  Midcalf 

Bldg.    Paul  Parks,  628  W.  Church  St. 

136  Omaha,  Neb. — Meets   1st  and  3d  Wed.     Ex.  Bd-,  7 

p.  m..  Wed.,  Musicians'  Hall,  bet.  15th  and  16th  Sts. 
on  Capitol  Ave.    M.  H.  Plotts,  2706  Fowler  Ave. 

138  Olympia,  Wash. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.     E.  L. 

Smith,  1104  Jefferson  St.     Phone,  1558-J. 

139  Fall  River.  Mass. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  Cascade  Bldg.,  So. 

Main  St.     Alderic  Bernier.  40  Albion  St. 

140  Dallas,  Texas. — Meets  Ist  Men.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 

F,  E.  Bundy,  801  N.  Bishop. 

142  Waltham,  Mass. — Meets   Ist  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m., 

Hibernian  Hall,  Main  St.  Michael  Mooney,  27  Lib- 
erty St. 

143  Paterson,   N.    J. — Meets    Ist   and    3d   Thurs.,  MalU 

Hall,  Ward  St.    Jacob  Klepper,  12  Trenton  Ave. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

72  No.  Second  St  R.  A.  Judson,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Ballard  4516-J. 

145  Hamilton,  Ont..  Canada. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs., 

New  Lab.  Tem.,  Catherine  St.  near  Gore.  Forest  A. 
Wesley,  229  Gibson  Ave 

147  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. — Meets    2d   and   4th  Mon., 

Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.  E.  E.  Lee,  266  Hartford  Ave., 
West  Kildonan,  Winnipeg. 

148  Shamokin,  Pa. — Meets  last  Thurs.  of  mo.,  19  No.  6th 

St.    G.  E.  Shoop,  19  N.  6th  St. 

151  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 
John  Conway,  309  E.  Taylor  St. 

154  Lawton,  Okla.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  615  S.  11th  St.,  Dun- 

can, Okla.  B.  E.  Sheeley,  P.  T.,  615  S.  11th  St., 
Duncan,  Okla. 

155  Tacoma,  Wash. — Meets  every  Tues.,  8  p.  m..  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  1012 1/2  So.  Tacoma  Ave.  C.  J.  Lantz,  502 
9th  St.,  S.  W.,  Puyallup,  Wash. 

168  Dubuque,  Iowa. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpen- 
ters' Hall,  9th  and  Locust  St.  Dennis  McGrath,  815 
Main  St. 

l«l  Lincoln,  Neb. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem. 
C.  H.  Judah,  5166  Starr  St.    Tel.,  M  1606. 


162  Hackensack,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs..  36  Ber- 
gen St.  G.  E.  Barber,  124  Prospect  PI.,  Rutherford. 
N.  J. 

165  La  Porte,  Ind. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Labor  Hall  at  Madison 

and  Lincoln  Way.    H.  T.  Lange,  112  "A"  St. 

166  Albany,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem  . 

Beaver  St.  Harold  Hay,  Sec,  471  Central  Ave, 
Phone  Dial  2-8321. 

168  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  176  Parrish  St. 
Paul  A.  Farber,  176  Parrish  St. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  German  Club 

House,  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  D.  A.  Miller,  1319  W. 
19th  St. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  1231 

Locust  St.    R.  L.  Smith,  221%  E.  Eagle  St. 

17  3  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpen- 
ters' Hall,  271  High  St.  Harry  Farnsworth,  Sec, 
279  Main  St.,  So.  River,  N.  J.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B. 
A.,  Box  301,  Fords,  N.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  332-W. 

174  New  Kensington.  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Beigle 
Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Reimer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel.,  1978JM. 

176  Pittsfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Electricians' 
Hall,  No.  Union  Bldg.,  311  North  St.  F.  M.  Olsted, 
940  Holmes  Rd.    Phone  5159. 

185  Wichita,  Kan. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.    K.  R.  King,  1236  Bitting  Ave. 

190  Minneapolis,  Minn. — ^Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  614 
First  Ave.,  No.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  614 
First  Ave.,  No.  Tel.  Ge.  2452.  Walter  Frank,  3544 
44th  Ave.,  So. 

192  Galesburg,  111. — Meets  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  52  N. 
Prairie  St.  O.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks  St.  Route 
No.  2. 

197  Rock  Island,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Indus- 
trial Home,  21st  and  3d  Ave.  R.  A.  Hendrickson. 
1629  10th  St.,  Moline,  111. 

202  Champaign,  111. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Labor  Hall,  113  So. 

Neil  St.    Wm.  F.  Betz,  106  N.  Fair  Ave.    Phone  2242. 

203  Springfield,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  3151/2  Boonville  Ave.  Orie  Miller,  914  W.  Lo- 
cust St.    Phone,  8579. 

205  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.. 
Lab.  Hall.    Harry  Langner,  8534  88th  St.,  South. 

207  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 

Holden  Bldg.,  Room  209.  Ex.  Bd.  Sat..  3  p.  m.  F. 
C.  Macey.  2456  W.  7th  Ave. 

208  Reno,  Nevada. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Musicians'  Hall,  Com- 

mercial and  Chestnut  Sts.  Frank  Mahoney,  9  Water 
St. 

209  La  Salle,  111. — Meets  4th  Sun.,  2  p.  m.  at  2507  4th  St.. 

Peru,  111.  LeRoy  B.  Liesse,  2507  Fourth  St.,  Peru,  111. 

211  Springfield,    Ohio. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  138  W.  High  St.  Thos.  L.  Russell,  421  W. 
Pleasant  St. 

212  Missoula,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

Z.  H.  Colder,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

213  Newark,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W.  Church  St. 

J.  W.  Kennedy,  115  W.  Church  St. 

215  New  Haven,  Conn. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Trade  Council 
Hall,  215  Meadow  St.  Edwin  Balliet,  731  Elm  St. 
Tel.,  8-6325. 

217  Williamsport,  Pa. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Fri..  423  Mul- 
berry St.    F.  E.  Hunt,  4Z3  Mulberry  St. 
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2  22  I>anville,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tern.  W.  E.  Pey- 
ton, B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  Lincoln  PetftT- 
8on,  829  E.  Harrison  St. 

2  24  Houston,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Bell  and 
Louisiana  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  intervening  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.     Chas.  E.  Morgan,  4420  Bdsee  St. 

225  Kenosha,  Wis — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Dania  Hall, 
1310  63d  St.  Lester  E.  Thompson,  6912  Sheridan  Rd. 

228  Tulsa.  Okla. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  2511  Federal  Dr.  T.  L. 
Maddock,  2511  Federal  Dr. 

230  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.    G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

232  Racine,  Wls.^ — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Union  Hall,  Wiscon- 
sin St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.  H.  M.  Olson,  2603 
Olive  St. 

234  Atlanta,  Ga. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  cor.  Piedmont 
and  Auburn  Aves.    Sidney  Byrd,  38  S.  E.  Young  St. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  7:30 
p.  m.,  116%  W.  Gold  Ave.  D.  F.  Endicott,  4171/2  S. 
High  St. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  427  Orchard  St. 

A.  L.  Fautley,  3C5  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif. 

244  Brooklyn — Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  N.  Y. — Meets 

Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Brownsville  Labor  Lyceum,  2  29  Sack- 
man  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw. 
J.  Anglim,  3402  Ave.  L,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

246  Lowell,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Oddfellows'  Bldg., 
Middlesex  St.  Charles  L.  Chase,  764  Gorham  St. 
Phone,  1674-R. 

260  Morrlstown,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  5  South 
St.  Jos.  Hope,  6  Sylvan  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tel., 
Summit  6-4390-W. 

262  San  Bernardino,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7 
p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.  Ex.  Bd.,  12:30  p.  m..  Sat.,  Lab. 
Tem.    O.  F.  Gre.gory,  295  B.  11th  St.    Phone  28306. 

S64  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Meets  Ist  Thurs.,  Chapman 
Bldg.,  Elm  and  Pleasant  Sts.  James  Lord,  328 
Aflhley  Blvd. 

268  Billings,  Mont. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Cooks'  and 

Waiters'  Hall.    A.  S.  Kerr,  12  Broadwater. 

269  Granite  City,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Tri  City 

Central  Trades  Council  Hall,  Niedringham  Ave.  and 
State  St.    J.  C.  Alexander,  2406  Adams  St. 

260  San  Diego,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 
621  6th  St.    A.  J.  Bennett,  621  Sixth  St. 

262  Nashville,  Tenn. — Meets  last  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.,  212  8th  Ave.  No.  W.  E.  Marshall,  5403 
Pennsylvania  Ave. 

263  New  Brighton,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Painters' 

Hall,  W.  Bridgewater.  C.  E.  Skinner,  277  14th  St. 
Ambridge,  Pa. 

268  San  Rafael,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  7  p.  m.,  316  B  St. 
J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif.  Tel., 
Mill  Valley  1045. 

275  Hamilton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.  Sherman 

T.  Clear,  1350  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Hall,  310%  W.  4th  St.  Chas.  L.  Jolls,  Route  No.  8. 
Phone,  4174-J. 

278  San  Mateo,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Bldg.  Tr. 
Hall.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  7  p.  m.  H.  S.  Gretton,  321 
Grand  Blvd.    Phone  6903. 


281  Boise,  Idaho. — Meets  2d  Tues.,    8    p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem. 

M.  C.  Garrett,  R.  D.  No.  5. 

282  Yakima,  Wash — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  115  E.  "A" 

St.,  Room  6.  Phone,  3825.  F.  W.  Sherbondy,  R.  F. 
D.  4.    Res.,  1401  Queene  Ave.    Tel.,  1653-L. 

286  Stamford,  Conn. — Meets  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall,  Gay 
St.  Harry  Johnson,  B.  A.,  Meads  Point,  Greenwich. 
Conn.  Tel.,  Green  2772.  Joseph  Roberts,  Fin.  Sec, 
85  Main  St. 

292  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Room 
26,  Lab.  Tem.,  18  Alderson  St.  E.  V.  Strieker,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  39E. 

295  Erie,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues,  1701  State  St. 
Raymond  G.  Daub,  642  E.  25th  St.    Tel.  X  14-413. 

298  Uniontown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Fraternal 

Home,  opp.  Court  House.  C.  C.  Warner,  Upper  Mid- 
dletown.  Pa. 

299  Sheboygan,   Wis. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.   Union  Hall, 

632  N.  8th  St.    S.  Jolka,  Fin  Sec,  1718  S.  12th  St. 

Chas.  Kerwin,  B.  A.,  1629-S.  10th  St. 

300  Bakersfield,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and    4th    Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  21st  and  I  St.    Day  H.  Johnsen,  R.  6,  Box  180. 

301  San  Antonio,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  W.  Powers,  522  Berkshire  St. 

302  Vallejo,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  314  Vir- 

ginia St.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
2,  Box  2040,  Napa,  Calif.  Phone,  738-J,  Napa.  A.  L. 
Lawrence,  B.  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone,  581-J 
Vallejo. 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall, 
cor.  7th  and  Central.  M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave., 
So. 

308  New  York  City,  N.  Y. — Meets    2d    Wed.      Ex.  Bd. 

every  Mon.,  210  E.  104th  St.  L.  A.  Trovato,  Act.  Sec, 
2725  Cruger  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

309  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Central 

Labor  Hall,  Frick  Mgee  Bldg.,  Washington  St.  Glaus 
Ross,  15  Cowden  PI. 

311  Amarillo,  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs.  8  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem. 
Wm.  H.  Gosnell,  R.  3,  Box  596  E. 

313  Columbia,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  Lab.  Tem., 
North  8th  St.  and  Broadway.  J.  D.  Sims,  Lab.  Tem.. 
No.  8th  St.  and  Broadway. 

315  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Mon- 
ument National,  1182  St.  Lawrence  St.,  Room  11, 
B.  T.  C.  and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  Dominique. 
Frank  J.  Horan,  3460  Berri  St.  PTione,  Harbour 
4497. 

319  Muskegon,  Mich. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Sat.,  2  p.  m.. 
Bldg.  Trades  Hall.  Clyde  L.  Brunette,  330  E.  Wal- 
ton Ave. 

326  Little  Rock,  Ark. — Meets  Isl  Wed.,  213%  W.  2d  St., 
3d  floor.    F.  H.  Laster,  1222  Center  St. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.    Archie  B.  Darling,  Box  1125. 

332  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. — ^Meets  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 
Courtney  St.    James  Wilson,  1054  Balmoral  Rd. 

336  Quincy,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  9th 
St.    H.  G.  McClellan,  530  Lind  St. 

340  Lexington,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 
No.  Broadway.    Gibson  Irvin,  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem. 
Geo.  Anderson,  305  Kossuth  St.    Tel.,  75711. 


279  Joplin,  Mo. — Meets   2d  and   4th   Mon.,  Lab.    Hall,  6 
Joplin  St.     E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 


345  Miami,  Fla. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  Ist 
Ave.    A.  W.  Dukes,  31  N.  W.  33d  St. 
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346  Asbury  Park.  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed..  812 
Maine  St.,  Asbury  Park.  N.  J.  Albert  Webster,  Fin. 
Sec,  122  H  St.,  Belmar,  N.  J.  Stanley  O'Hoppe,  B.  A., 
1128  Monroe  Ave. 

350  Portsmouth,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Carr 
Bldg.,  2d  flr.  from  First  National  Bank.  Wm.  D.  Til- 
ton,  2123  7th  St. 

353  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  1537  6th  St.  J.  L. 
Welch,  1914  11th  St.     Phone,  Santa  Monica  22853. 

357  Bartlesville,  Okla. — Meets   Ist  Mon.,  Painters'  Hall. 

Wm.  R.  Boyd..  710  So.  Creek  Ave.    Phone.  2419-W. 

358  Johnstown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Mon..  Room  5, 

Ruth  Blk.,  Clinton  St.  Geo.  B.  Thomas.  R.  D.  No.  5, 
Box  355.    Phone,  2209-Y. 

359  Providence,  R.  I-  Meets  1st  Mon.,  B.  T.  C.  Hall,  71 

Richmond  St.  Edmund  C.  Kagan,  34  Webb  St., 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

360  London,  Ont.,  Canada — Meets  4th  Thurs.,  Trades  & 

Labor  Hall,  cor.  Dundas  and  Richmond.  Sam  Miller, 
863  Adelaide  St.,  Sub.  P.  O.  No.  11. 

364  Waco,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  7:30  p.  m.,  at 
Lab.  Hall,  5th  and  Columbus  Ave.  W.  A.  Haubold, 
R.  No.  4,  Box  203. 

371  Pocatello,  Idaho. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab. 
Tem.    Dewitt  Moffitt,  633  N.  Grant  Ave. 

374  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed..  7:30  p.  m. 
Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem..  30  North 
3d  Ave.    R.  W.  Routt.  Rt.  1,  Box  264. 

378  Marion,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun..  9  a.  m..  Silver's  Hall. 

114  N.  Market-  Floyd  Borden.  2040  Wall  St.,  Mur- 
physboro,  111.    Tel.,  67. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  7:30 

p.  m.,  Hall  No.  3.    Alex  Cook,  2  S.  Salinas  St. 

380  Salem,   Ore. — Meets   1st  Mon.,   Salem  Tr.  and  Lab. 

Council,  4  55  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock,  1710  Trade 
St.    Phone  2049-J. 

382  Camden,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  608  Vine  St. 

A.  J.  Campbell,  608  Vine  St. 

383  Flint.  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Alvord  Bldg., 

Court  and  Saginaw  St.  A.  G.  Bigelow,  Box  60, 
Grand  Blanc,  Mich. 

386  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  No.  1 
Washington  St.  B.  A.  Barrenger,  886-A  Main  St 
Phone.  331-W. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  508 
Main  St.    Oscar  Brosz,  1017  No.  Webster  Ave. 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m., 
at  Painters'  Hall,  143%  W.  Water  St.  Henry  War- 
ren, 239  Chapman  PI.    Phone  764-R. 

394  Tucson,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

38  W.  Congress  St.  C.  L.  Williams,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Box  210F.    Phone  027R5. 

395  Warren,    Ohio. — Meets    let   and    3d    Mon.,    31 N. 

Park  Ave.  J.  A.  Miller,  444  First  St.  Phone,  1855-W. 

398  Glendale,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m..  Central  Lab. 
Hall,  1341^  No.  Maryland  Ave.  J.  A.  Reimer,  2244 
Lavema  Ave.,  Eagle  Rock,  Calif.  Phone,  Cleve. 
62915. 

401  Allentown,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 
N.  6th  St.  Harry  Frey,  722%  Whitehall  St.  Phone, 
26676. 

406  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. — Meets  every  Sat.,  517  S.  E.  8th 

St.    H.  E.  Sharp,  517  S.  E.  8th  St. 

407  Austin,  Tex. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  Cab- 

iness  Hotel,  110  East  Second  St.  Russell  Lemaire, 
2203  Nueces  St. 

411  Palo  Alto,  Calif  - Meets  Ist  and  3d  Wed.,  Community 
House.  Geo.  E  Egplnosa,  First  St.  and  Shasta  Ave.. 
Los  Altos.  Calif     T<:.i..  L.  A.  243-J. 


413  Norwalk,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Wed..  Community  Hall, 

Van  Zant  St..  E.  Norwalk.  Conn.  Chas.  A.  Brown, 
No.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

414  Klamath  Falls.  Ore. — Meets  Ist  Mon..  Lab.  Tem.,  cor. 

9th  and  Walnut  Ave.  Earle  H.  Johnson.  General 
Delivery. 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem..  314  Va  Sycamore  St.  W.  A.  Mateer.  426 
Church  St..  Box  1229. 

422  Battle  Creek,  Mich. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  20  W.  Michigan  Ave.  A.  F.  Wood,  139  So. 
Ravine  St.  O.  B.  Crandall,  B.  A.,  106  Wiltshire  Ave., 
R.  D.  8.  Phone  9072. 

423  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  223  Gloucester  St.  E.  W.  Desjardins,  103 
Nicholas  St. 

424  Abilene,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  Lab.  Tem.,  280  Pine 

St.    E.  A.  Tyler,  Act.  Sec,  P.  O.  Box  1066. 

429  Harrisburg.  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon..  Union  Hall, 
223  Market  St.  E.  C.  Schlosser,  Shell  and  Poplar 
Sts.,  Box  No.  1,  Progress,  Pa. 

434  Merced,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d    Mon..    Room  20. 

Shaffer  Bldg..  17th  St.  Guy  Smith.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 
Box  205,  36  Garard  Ave. 

435  Shreveport,  La. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall,  over 

Capitol  Theatre,  Milam  St.  W.  T.  Troegel.  4125  San 
Jacinto  St. 

439  Windsor.  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon..  8 

p.  m..  3  Ouellette  Ave.  W.  L.  Hall,  917  Marentette 
Ave. 

440  Santa  Ana,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  415% 

West  4th  St.  G.  W.  Hunter,  537  Chestnut  St..  Ana- 
heim, Calif. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon..  452  Oceaa 

View  Ave..  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.  C.  F.  Snyder,  452 
Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach.  Calif. 

443  Steubenville,  Ohio. — Meets    1st    and    3d   Wed.,  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall,  N.  4th  St.  C.  O.  Howard.  Dresden 
Ave..  Lincoln  Heights. 

446  Elgin.  111.— Meets  1st  Wed.,  Union  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.. 
3d  floor.    E.  Sederstram,  325  Raymond  St. 

449  Visalia,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri..  209  N.  Fort  8t. 
Harry  J.  Starrett,  Rt.  2,  Box  61,  Lemoore,  Calif. 

455  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8  p.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.,  Gardenia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo.  E. 
Harbold,  Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

460  Ventura,  Calif. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  705  East  Maine  St. 
B.  W.  Johnson,  823%  Maine  St.,  Santa  Paula,  Calif. 

464  Harlingen,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sun.,  A.  T.  Sal- 
isbury office,  W.  Harrison  Blvd.  Lloyd  McNeil,  R. 
No.  1,  1222  W.  Harrison  Blvd. 

474  Santa  Maria,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  8  p-  m., 
Eagles'  Hall,  Broadway  at  Chapel  St.  H.  R.  Reed, 
409%  W.  Church  St. 

4  78  Wenatchee,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri..  Farmer*' 

Union  Hall,  Wenatchee  Ave.  F.  L.  Presnell,  21  N. 
Cleveland  St. 

481  Winona,  Minn. — Meets  2d  Mon.  at  Eureka  Hall,  4th 

and  Center  Sts.  S.  C.  Hemshrot,  Res.,  201  10th  St.. 
S.  E.,  Rochester,  Minn.  Mail  address,  P.  O.  Box  66. 
Rochester.  Minn. 

482  Monroe.  La. — Meets  Sun..  9  a.  m..  Carpenters'  Hall, 

107  So.  Grand.    Geo.  W.  Forkey,  524  So.  Grand  St. 

483  St.  Paul,  Minn. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Labor  Tem- 

ple, 418  No.  Franklin.  Arthur  A.  Nyberg,  Res.  873  E 
Rose  St.    Phone,  Tower  6740. 


$750,000,000  FEDERAL 

In  1931  there  were  2,290  banks  closed  in  the  United 
States  with  funs  amounting  to  $1,758,000,000,  Ogden 
L.  Mills,  Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury,  told  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Subcommittee  which 
was  considering  the  bill  endorsed  by  the  President 
to  provide  for  the  advancement  of  Federal  funds  to 
the  receivers  of  insolvent  banks. 

Mr.  Mills  said  the  machinery  of  both  Federal  and 
State  laws  regarding  insolvent  banks  are  entirely 
inadequate  to  secure  prompt  relief  for  the  deposi- 
tors in  the  form  of  payments  of  a  portion  of  their 
equities  in  the  assets  of  the  closed  banks. 

Under  the  proposed  measure  the  Federal  funds 
immediately  available  for  relief  of  the  insolvent 
banks  would  amount  to  $150,000,000;  of  this  sum 
$100,000,000  will  be  subscribed  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
and  $50,000,000  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  The 


FUND  FOR  CLOSED  BANKS 

corporation  to  handle  the  Federal  fund  can  borrow 
up  to  four  times  its  capital  stock,  making  its  total 
resources  $750,000,000.  Loans  at  interest  rates 
fixed  by  the  coi-poration  will  be  made  on  free  securi- 
ties of  insolvent  banks  with  the  idea  of  holding  the 
paper  until  the  security  market  becomes  more  fav- 
orable. In  the  meantime,  payments  would  be  made 
to  the  depositors  of  at  least  a  portion  of  their  equities. 


It  is  a  woman's  business  to  get  married  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  a  man's  to  keep  unmarried  as  long 
as  he  can. — Bernard  Shaw. 
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^  Easy  to  nail  .  .  .  easy  to  cut.  shape  and  fit  .  .  .  and  the 

easiest  handled  lath  on  the  market.  That  is  what  lathers 
everywhere  say  about  Ribbed  STEELTEX  Lath  for  in- 
terior plaster.  Every  yard  of  Ribbed  STEELTEX  Lath 
sold  means  work  and  profit  for  the  lather.  .  .  STEELTEX 
must  be  lathed  by  a  lather. 

Lathers  prefer  Ribbed  STEELTEX 
Lath  when  a  first-class  lathing  and 
plastering  job  is  required.  When  plas- 
tered, Ribbed  STEELTEX  Lath  pro- 
duces a  solid,  steel-reinforced  plaster 
wall,  free  from  lath  and  joint  marks, 
and  protected  against  cracks,  with  in- 
sulating, fire-resistive,  and  sound- 
deadening  qualities  of  a  high  character. 

Get  all  the  facts, — send  for  free 
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Life  Insurance  Company 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Conceived  in  the 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

Owned  by  Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Unionists 


Announces 


the  perfection  of  its 


Small  Loae  Boriroweirs 
Ie§iLiirm(oe  Policy 


designed  especially  for  trade  union  members 

THE  SMALL  LOAN  BORROWERS  INSURANCE  POLICY  PROVmES; 

that  upon  the  death  of  the  insured  while  the  indebtedness  is  unpaid  the 
Company  will 


^  Refund  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  whatever  payments  have 
=  ^      been  made  upon  the  debt. 

This  special  policy  is  particularly  useful  to  Credit  Unions,  Installment  Houses, 
and  Industrial  Banking  Systems.  It  liquidates  the  indebtedness  upon  the  death  of 
the  borrower  for  "A  MAN'S  DEBTS  SHOULD  NOT  LIVE  AFTER  HIM." 

Experienced  life  insurance  agents  will  recognize  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
the  sale  of  this  attractive  insurance  contract. 

Write  for  Information  to 


The  Uuion  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company 

MATTHEW  WOLL,  President 
WASfflNGTON,  D.  C. 


Pay  to  the  creditor  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  debt. 


Canadian  residents  should  apply  to  our 

CANADIAN  CfflEF  AGENT— C.  E.  Seli,  Toronto,  Canada 
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Pay  Your  Dues  Promptly 

Protect  Your  Standing  in  the 
Funeral  Benefit  Fund 

International  law  provides  that  dues  are  due  and  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  in  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  will  be  noted  how  necessary  it  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
be  in  continuous  good  standing.  The  )-esponsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in  good  standing  devolves  upon 
themselves. 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  his  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
matically suspended,  loses  his  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  payment 
of  back  dues  is  debarred  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months  after 
payment. 
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Decisions  of  the  General  President 


Sec.  109 — All  decisions  of  the  General  President  must  be 
oublished  in  the  following  issue  of  The  Lather,  together 
with  a  short,  concise  synopsis  of  the  case.  All  decisions  of 
ihe  Executive  Council  must  be  published  in  the  following 
Issue  of  The  Lather,  showing  how  each  member  of  the 
Council  has  voted. 

L.  D.  Stebbing,  11914;  E.  L.  Stebbing,  25017;  J.  N. 
Stebbing,  15109  Versus  Local  Union  No.  75 

The  Stebbing  brothers  appealed  against  the  ac- 
tion of  Local  Union  No.  75  in  placing  against  each  of 
them  a  fine  of  $100.00  on  the  charge  of  working  on 
Saturday,  in  violation  of  the  union's  rules.  The  Gen- 
eral President,  after  carefully  considering  all  of  the 
evidence  presented  by  all  sides,  found  the  appellants 
guilty,  and  he  therefore  sustained  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  75  in  the  matter  of  the  penalties 
imposed. 

 0  

Jos.  DePhillippo,  28290;  Philias  J.  Vian,  11705, 
Versus  Local  Union  No.  78 

Brothers  DePhillippo  and  Vian  appealed  against 
the  action  of  Local  Union  No.  78  in  placing  against 
them  a  fine  of  $5.00  each  for  non-appearance  before 
the  Executive  Board  of  that  local  union,  after  being 
cited  to  do  so.  The  General  President,  after  care- 
fully considering  all  of  the  evidence  presented, 
found  that  these  brothers  mailed  their  transfers, 
and  it  therefore  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  ap- 
pear to  present  same  as  was  expected  by  the  local 
union  in  this  case.  The  General  President  there- 
fore found  no  deliberate  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
appellants  to  violate  or  evade  the  law,  and  he  there- 
fore found  them  not  guilty  and  rescinded  the  fines 
that  were  imposed. 


F.  P.  Stebbing,  24484,  and  E.  L.  Stebbing,  25017, 
Versus  Local  Union  No.  108 

Brothers  F.  P.  Stebbing  and  E.  L.  Stebbing  pro- 
tested against  the  action  of  Local  Union  No.  108  in 
placing  against  them  fines  totaling  $55.00  and  as 
follows :  $5.00  per  Section  133  L.  1.  U.  constitution, 
$25.00  on  the  charge  of  working  on  Saturday  in 
violation  of  the  local  by-laws  and  $25.00  on  the 
charge  of  violating  Section  164  L.  I.  U.  constitu- 
tion in  reference  to  the  fifty-fifty.  The  General 
President,  after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evi- 
dence presented  by  both  sides  in  this  controversy, 
found  the  appellants  guilty,  and  he  therefore  sus- 
tained the  action  of  the  local  union. 

 0  

BEER! 

The  matter  of  beer  is  very  much  an  issue  of  the 
hour.  Labor  has  sponsored  a  bill  to  modify  the  Vol- 
stead Act.  That  bill  is  before  both  houses.  Taking 
it  at  the  lowest  possible  figure,  the  legalizing  of  beer 
would  mean  employment  for  a  half  million  workers. 

It  would  mean  tax  money  to  bankrupt  cities. 

And  it  would  mean  decent  beer  for  those  that  like 
beer  and  who  have  been  drinking  near  beer  or  boot- 
leg beer — or  going  without. 

The  drys  are  in  frantic  hostility.  Some  of  them 
take  refuge  behind  a  haughty  sneer,  saying  they 
have  no  time  for  such  an  issue. 

They  must  be  made  to  have  time — for  here  is  an 
issue  that  involves  the  common  welfare  and  it  is 
not  for  an  elected  official  to  point  his  nose  to  the 
sky  and  say  what  he  will  and  will  not  hear. 

Whether  Senators  and  Congressmen  like  beer  or 
not,  beer  is  an  issue  and  the  will  of  the  people  is 
pretty  clear  to  everyone  except  those  who  have  been 
riding  the  dry  machine  for  a  good  thing. 
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THE  LATHER 


Unemployment  Scourge  to  Labor  From  History's 

Earliest  Dawn 


UNEMPLOYMENT  is  not  an  evil  peculiar  to  this 
ag-e,  its  hardships  having  been  felt  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  years  ago,  by  the  early  Egyptians,  the 
Romans  and  the  people  of  the  Middle  Ages,  writes 
Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers  in  an  article,  "The  Unem- 
ployed in  History,"  in  Bostonia,  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity alumni  magazine.  Dr.  Chalmers  has  studied 
extensively  in  European  universities  and  since  1920 
has  been  Professor  of  History  in  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity of  Practical  Arts  and  Letters. 

Dr.  Chalmers  describes  outstanding  periods  of  un- 
emplojTnent  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
present  and  tells  of  attempts  at  relief  made  by 
various  nations.  He  says  that  even  the  ingenious 
early  Romans  were  unable  to  solve  their  unemploy- 
ment problem,  although  they  built  the  Colosseum, 
where  the  unemployed  could  amuse  themselves  and 
keep  their  minds  off  their  hungry  state;  that  the 
workers  of  Egypt  destroyed  their  ancient  institu- 
tions and  paid  for  their  folly  with  hunger;  that 
wholesale  warfare,  robbery,  pillage  and  disease 
made  for  more  unemployment  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Coming  down  to  modern  times,  he  describes  the 
march  of  "General"  Jacob  S.  Coxey's  army  of  unem- 
ployed to  Washington  in  1894. 

Regarding  the  present  depression  Dr.  Chalmers 
writes : 

"The  laborer  has  not  failed.  The  industrial  leader 
has.  What  can  he  do  about  it?  Nothing,  until  the 
consumer  comes  to  his  rescue.  There  is  wealth 
enough  in  the  world;  thei-e  is  money;  but  there  is 
fear.  Men  have  been  frightened  by  their  losses.  In 
the  descending  scale  of  prices  there  is  a  bottom 
somewhere,  and  when  that  bottom  is  reached  a  slow 
and  steady  rebound  will  have  begun." 

Dr.  Chalmers  gives  a  colorful  account  of  the 
chaotic  times  in  Eg\'pt  which  ushered  in  a  period 
of  unemployment: 

•'The  institutions  of  Egypt,  then  hoary  with  age, 
underwent  a  destructive  assault  from  the  prole- 
tariat. All  authority  was  wiped  out.  The  royal 
possessions  were  seized  by  the  laboring  classes ;  the 
divine  Pharaoh  lost  his  power  to  rule  as  God  and 
was  dragged  out  of  his  palace  and  slain.  The 
Egyptian  laborer  took  his  revenge  against  all  the 
recognized  authorities  and  buried  them  under  a 
flood  of  violence  and  rapine.  Workmen  were  driven 
from  their  workshops  and  from  their  fields.  They 
wandered  hungry  through  the  land.  The  feeble 
Pharaoh  did  nothing.  Then  the  catastrophe  struck 
him,  too.  And  nearly  two  centuries  of  dark  ages 
followed. 


"In  Rome  there  was  no  catastrophic  social  revo- 
lution, for  even  though  the  common  people  were  in 
a  miserable  state,  they  did  not  massacre,  overthrow 
and  exile  their  aristocracy  as  was  done  in  ancient 
Egypt  and  modern  France. 

"When  the  plebes  withdrew,  the  patricians  had 
sense  enough  to  woo  them  back.  They  made  con- 
cessions, and  therefore  they  stayed  in  power.  The 
Roman  proletariat  was  thrown  out  of  work.  The 
Italian  truckfarmer  and  fruitgrower  could  not  com- 
pete with  slave  labor.  He  moved  into  Rome  and 
joined  the  masses  of  the  unemployed.  The  ruling 
classes  pampered  them.  Wealthy,  ambitious  poli- 
ticians employed  clever  agitators  to  play  upon  and 
control  them.  They  were  kept  from  starvation  by 
doles  of  bread,  and  were  amused  by  the  games, 
gladiatorial  shows,  triumphal  processions,  spec- 
tacles.  The  Colosseum  was  built  to  hold  them." 

 —  o  

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  DOLLAR 

I  am  A.  Dollar.  The  initial  "A"  stands  for  ambi- 
tion, for  I  am  always  i-eady  to  work  for  my  em- 
ployer. When  I  am  given  a  job  I  never  fail  to  bring 
in  a  profit  for  my  boss. 

Ever  since  I  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  I 
have  been  going  places  and  doing  things.  I  have 
been  given  to  the  preacher  at  a  wedding  a:id  a  doc- 
tor took  me  when  the  cry  of  the  first-born  echoed 
through  a  happy  home.  I  have  passed  across  the 
bar  of  a  speakeasy  and  I  have  lain  on  the  desk  of  a 
banker.  I  have  been  the  tip  for  a  cigarette  girl  in 
a  night  club  and  have  been  clutched  tight  in  the 
worn  hand  of  a  scrub  woman.  I  have  been  the  ace 
in  the  hole  for  a  stonyfaced  gambler  and  I've  filled 
the  dinner  pail  of  a  workingman.  When  I  worked 
the  smoke  belched  from  the  factories,  the  wheels  of 
industry  hummed  and  millions  of  workers  were 
happy. 

Now  they  call  me  the  hoarded  dollar.  Hoarded — 
with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  for  now  I  am 
dead.  From  tea  pots,  strong  boxes,  and  other  dark 
places  I  cry  aloud  for  my  freedom.  Set  me  free — 
give  me  a  job — and  I'll  make  jobs  for  every  one. 

I  am  A.  Dollar — put  me  to  work. 

— Chicago  Daily  News. 


The  daily  flow  from  the  forty-six  hot  springs  in 
Hot  Springs  National  Park,  Arkansas,  is  estimated 
at  850,000  gallons,  with  an  average  temperature  of 
142  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
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THE  FABLE  OF  A  FOOL 


^T  the  beginnig  of  things,  when  the  world  was 
young,  the  donkey  was  esteemed  by  all  the  tribes 
of  men  as  wisest  of  animals.  The  good  Sheik  El 
Sta-Shun-Air  owned  a  great  herd  of  these  sagacious 
beasts  which  was  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  life. 

Other  sheiks  from  miles  around  came  to  listen 
and  marvel  at  the  wisdom  of  the  herd.  At  such 
time  came  even  the  Great  Prophet  himself — most 
learned  and  wise  of  all  sons  of  the  East.  With  much 
glowing  of  pride  El  Sta-Shun-Air  led  him  out  to  his 
herd  and  said: 

"Behold,  Oh  Prophet,  the  wise  and  talented  asses. 
Converse  with  them,  test  them  and  see  if  they  are 
not  verily  wiser  than  forty  trees  full  of  owls." 

Then  the  prophet  addressed  the  asses: 

"Let  us  test  your  wisdom,"  said  he.  "Answer 
me  this  question:  What  should  an  ass  require  for 
a  three-days  journey?" 

And  they  counselled  among  themselves  and  then 
made  reply: 

"For  three  days  journey.  Oh  Prophet,  any  ass 
should  require  six  bundles  of  hay  and  three  bags 
of  dates." 


"Very  good,"  quoth  the  prophet,  "that  soundeth 
like  a  fair  and  proper  price." 

Whereupon  El  Sta-Shun-Air  broke  into  large 
chuckles  and  said:  "Did  I  not  tell  you  they  were 
passing  wise?" 

The  prophet  answered:  "Wait!"  and  he  again  ad- 
dressed the  asses.  "I  have  for  one  of  you  a  three 
days'  journey,  but  I  will  not  give  you  six  bundles  of 
hay  and  three  bags  of  dates  for  making  it.  Let 
him  who  will  go  for  less  stand  forth." 

And  behold,  they  all  stood  forth  and  all  began  to 
talk  at  once.  One  would  go  for  six  bundles  of  hay 
and  two  bags  of  dates.  Then  another  for  three  bun- 
dles of  hay  and  one  bag  of  dates,  until  finally  one 
especially  long-eared  ass  offered  to  make  the  journey 
for  one  bundle  of  hay. 

Then  spoke  the  prophet:  "Fool,  you  cannot  even 
live  for  three  days  on  one  bundle  of  hay,  much  less 
profit  from  the  journey." 

"True,"  replied  the  long-eared  one,  "but  I  wanted 
to  get  the  order." 

From  that  day  until  now  the  donkey  has  been 
known  as  a  fool. — Sent  by  Brother  James  Smith, 
Tenino,  Wash. 


These  Millions  Going  to  Court 

No  Kno>vii  Heirs  at  First,  the  List  of  Claimants  Now  Numbers  Over  2,000 
— An  Eccentric  Family 

When  Wendel  died  his  son,  John 


JgECAUSE  there  were  no  known  heirs  to  the  Wen- 
del  fortune  of  more  than  $100,000,000,  Ella  Wen- 
del,  last  member  of  the  family,  left  this  vast  wealth 
to  religious,  educational  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions.   Miss  Wendel  died  a  year  ago. 

When  the  will  was  brought  into  surrogate's  court 
in  New  York  City  for  probate  last  week  more  than 
2,000  claimants  represented  by  250  lawyers  ob- 
jected to  probating  the  will  as  filed. 

These  relatives  of  the  Wendels,  if  relatives  they 
are,  having  appeared  from  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
and  some  from  Europe.  All  have  filed  bills  of  par- 
ticulars including  pui-ported  proofs  of  kinship  from 
a  common  ancestor.  Some  of  these  claims  of  kin- 
ship go  back  seven  generations. 

Every  claimant  must  pay  a  fee  of  $30  to  the  court 
to  have  his  or  her  claim  entered.  Which  in  itself 
totals  more  than  $60,000.  Then  there  are  the  lawy- 
ers' fees.  But  a  stake  of  more  than  $100,000,000  is 
worth  going  after. 

The  Wendel  fortune  was  made  in  New  York  City 
real  estate  bought  a  century  and  more  ago  and  held 
for  increase  in  values.  John  Gottlieb  Wendel, 
founder  of  this  fortune,  had  a  business  maxim,  "buy 
but  never  sell." 


took  over  man- 
agement of  the  estate.  He  had  six  sisters  and  wish- 
ing to  keep  the  family  wealth  in  Wendel  hands 
forbade  his  sisters  to  marry,  also  refusing  to  marry 
himself.  In  the  end  this  policy  not  only  wiped  out 
the  family  name  but  now  will  put  the  fortune  in  the 
hands  of  strangers. 

One  after  another  the  brother  and  sisters  died  in 
the  old  family  mansion  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  built  75  years  ago.  All  lived  secluded,  almost 
penurious  lives,  in  spite  of  their  millions.  They 
refused  modern  conveniences,  using  candles  and 
kerosene  lamps  in  place  of  gas  and  electric  lights. 
They  had  no  motor  car,  not  even  a  telephone.  The 
sisters  made  their  own  clothes  after  the  styles  of 
the  60's. 

But  they  couldn't  take  their  wealth  with  them. 
There  will  be  no  trouble  now  getting  it  into  circula- 
tion after  the  court  decides  who  has  the  best  right 
to  it. 


Game  birds  can  eat  grain  poisoned  with  strych- 
nine without  harm,  because  the  poison  does  not  pass 
through  the  walls  of  the  intestines. 
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Hoarding  Money  Isn't  Confined  to  the  Man  With  a 
Can  Buried  in  the  Back  Yard 


PRESIDENTIAL  organization  has  been  set  up 
to  stop  hoarding.  It  DARES  NOT  go  after  the 
real  hoarders  who  could  end  hoarding  tomorrow,  as 
far  as  important  hoarding  is  concerned,  if  they 
would  loosen  up. 

There  are  plenty  of  families  that  have  $50  buried 
in  a  tin  can  in  the  back  yard,  but  even  a  presidential 
commission  is  taking  a  lot  of  responsibility  on  its 
shoulders  if  it  advises  those  families  to  dig  up  that 
money  and  put  it  in  banks  today. 

There  are  three  or  four  main  groups  of  hoarders. 
There  are  hoarders  that  CAN  loosen  up.  It  will  be 
a  pleasure  to  wait  for  the  voice  of  the  presidential 
antihoarding  organization  to  speak  to  these  gentle- 
men out  loud,  so  the  public  can  hear. 

The  most  obvious  group  of  hoarders  is  THE 
BANKS  themselves.  It  is  estimated  by  qualified 
persons  that  enough  money  is  tied  up  in  banks  to 
end  all  talk  of  hoarding  if  it  could  be  released.  It 
could  be  released  if  the  banks  would  release  it. 

But  no  person  in  his  right  mind  expects  the  or- 
ganization presided  over  by  Col.  Knox  to  say  any- 
thing unduly  harsh  to  the  banks.  Let  is  be  remem- 
bered that  Gen.  Dawes  is  the  head  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  and  IF  Col.  Knox 
were  to  get  up  the  courage  to  talk,  Gen.  Dawes,  as 
the  President's  other  financial  representative,  prob- 
ably would  put  in  a  quick  veto. 

So,  first  the  BANKS  are  hoarding.  They  probably 
are  the  worst  of  all  the  hoarders.  And  they  do  not 
have  the  wage  earners'  reason. 

There  are  other  hoarders.  Bootlegging  causes 
hoarding  in  a  very  important  sense.  Bootlegging 
keeps  at  the  least  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  in 
REAL  MONEY  constantly  out  of  legitimate  circula- 
tion. Have  the  friends  of  the  "noble  experiment" 
ever  thought  of  that?  Probably  not — and  if  they 
do  think  of  it  they  probably  will  dishonestly  refuse 
to  talk  about  it. 

About  both  of  those  vast  hoarding  cases  some- 
thing can  be  done.  The  Government  can  compel 
the  banks  to  free  their  hoarded  money. 

There  is  another  kind  of  hoarding  about  which 
nothing  can  be  done  now,  but  which  should  teach 
the  nation  a  lesson  for  the  future.  Millions  of 
American  dollars  have  been  sunk  by  American 
banks  in  foreign  bonds  which  have  so  depreciated 
as  to  be  virtually  immovable  today.  Whether  they 
ever  return  to  anything  like  their  face  value  is  open 
to  question.  That  operation  isn't  tying  up  actual 
cash  today,  but  it  is  tying  up  a  vast  amount  of 
credit. 


Unless  and  until  the  presidential  anti-hoarding 
organization  tells  high  finance  to  reform  its  ways 
we  can  find  no  verdict  except  that  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  inadequacy  about  the  whole  business. 

 o  

FIVE  DOLLARS  A  WEEK 

Thus  is  it  down  on  Beelzebub's  books: 
"August  the  seventeenth — Isabel  Brooks; 
Blonde;  splendid  figure;  big,  violet  eyes; 
Dimples;  fair  coloring;  feet  of  small  size; 
Home  in  the  country;  her  parents  quite  poor; 
Character  excellent;  morals  still  pure; 
Came  to  the  city  today  and  found  work; 
Wages  five  dollars;  department  store  clerk." 
Wages  five  dollars!   To  last  seven  days; 
Three  for  a  miserable  hall  room  she  pays ; 
Two  nickels  daily  the  street  car  receives ; 
One  dollar  forty  for  eating,  that  leaves. 
One-forty  has  such  a  long  ways  to  reach — 
Twenty-one  banquets  at  seven  cents  each. 
There;  every  penny  of  wage  has  been  spent — 
Squandering  for  feasting  and  riding  and  rent. 
Spendthrift!    She  doesn't  remember  life's  ills! 
How  in  the  world  will  she  pay  doctor's  bills  ? 
What  if  she's  furloughed  (there's  always  a  chance) ; 
Isabel  ought  to  save  up  in  advance. 
Hold!  We've  not  mentioned  her  clothes;  she  must 
wear 

Dresses,  hats,  shoes,  stockings,  ribbons  for  hair — 
How  did  she  get  them  ?   Suppose  that  we  stop ; 
Perhaps  it's  as  well  if  we  let  the  thing  drop. 
You  good  math'maticians  may  figure  it  out; 
It's  a  matter  of  figures  or  figure,  no  doubt. 
Carry  this  picture,  it's  better,  I'm  sure. 
"Character  excellent,  morals  still  pure?" 
What  else  is  written,  we  won't  try  to  see; 
Beelzebub  thinks  much  the  same  way  as  we. 
Why,  as  I  Uve!  There's  a  tear  in  his  eye! 
What  in  Hell  can  make  Beelzebub  cry? 
Surely  the  devil  is  feeling  his  age; 
Look  what  he's  writing  on  Isabell's  page ; 
"Virtue's  a  luxury  hard  to  afford 
When  a  girl  hasn't  money  enough  for  her  board." 
— Herbert  Kaufman,  in  Woman's  World. 

 0  

When  asked  why  insects  did  not  grow  to  be 
elephant-sized  creatures  in  the  course  of  evolution. 
Dr.  L.  0.  Howard,  noted  entomologist,  replied  that 
one  reason  is  because  the  insect  skeletion  is  on  the 
outside  of  the  body. 
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BALANCING  THE  BUDGET 


<<gALANCE  the  budget!"  is  a  cry  that  has  been 
dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  American  people 
for  months.  According  to  Wall  Street  and  certain 
political  leaders  nothing  else  matters.  Balance  the 
budget — preferably  on  the  backs  of  the  poor.  Do 
that,  and  stocks  will  rise,  business  will  boom,  every- 
thing will  be  lovely.  Fail  to  do  that  by  a  given  time, 
and  the  nation  will  be  ruined. 

The  theory  doesn't  seem  to  work.  Several  Euro- 
pean countries  have  balanced  their  budgets,  and  it 
hasn't  lessened  their  unemployment  materially,  if  at 
all.  The  House  passed  a  bill  balancing  the  budget 
and  half  the  stocks  listed  on  the  New  York  Ex- 
change have  gone  to  new  low  records. 

Balancing  the  budget  merely  means  that  the  gov- 
ernment shall  take  in,  without  borrowing,  as  much 
money  as  it  pays  out.  In  the  long  run,  of  course, 
this  is  necessary  and  desirable.  LABOR  believes 
in  balancing  the  budget  but  it  refuses  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  that  performance. 

Of  itself,  a  balanced  budget  does  not  advance  a 
step  toward  prosperity.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to 
have  a  balanced  national  budget,  with  half  the  peo- 
ple starving.  In  fact,  that  has  happened  scores  of 
times  in  the  past,  though  the  word  "budget"  was 
not  used.  Any  number  of  kings  have  had  plenty  of 
cash  for  all  their  governmental  needs  while  their 
subjects  were  in  dire  distress. 

LABOR  is  convinced  that  much  of  the  talk  about 
balancing  the  budget  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  dis- 
tract the  people's  attention  from  more  important 
issues,  and  to  frighten  Congress  into  refusing  ade- 
quate appropriations  for  the  relief  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

There  can  be  no  prosperity  in  this  country  while 
more  than  8,000,000  people  are  out  of  work,  while 
other  millions  are  on  part  time,  while  wages  are  cut 
so  low  that  the  worker  cannot  buy  the  goods  pro- 
duced by  other  workers,  while  farmers  must  sell 
three  or  four  bushels  of  wheat  to  pay  the  taxes  that 
one  bushel  would  pay  a  few  years  ago. 

The  government  can  lead  the  way  back  to  pros- 
perity only  by  putting  idle  men  to  work  at  adequate 
wages,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  indefensible  "de- 
flation" of  agriculture. 

When  American  workers  are  employed  and  Amer- 
ican farmers  have  a  market  for  their  products  at 
decent  prices,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  "balance 
the  budget"  and  keep  it  balanced.  The  government, 
from  the  President  down,  should  stop  treating 
symptoms  and  go  after  the  disease. 

According  to  Senator  Wagner  of  New  York  pub- 
lic works  which  would  give  jobs  to  a  million  men, 
necessary  works,  authorized  by  Congress,  with  blue 


prints  ready,  are  being  held  up  because  the  adminis- 
tration will  not  ask  for  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions. 

The  United  States  borrowed  20  billion  dollars  to 
fight  the  World  War.  Justice  Brandeis  recently  de- 
clared that  the  present  emergency  is  more  serious 
than  the  war — and  no  one  disputed  him.  If  we 
could  borrow  for  the  lesser  emergency,  shall  we  be 
scared  by  a  bookkeeper's  taboo  from  borrowing  for 
the  greater? 

 o  

SHADES  OF  CAL 

Epitaph  over  a  jay  walker:  "HE  DID  NOT 
CHOOSE  TO  RUN." 

Here  'neath  the  grass  sleep  two  young  fools; 
They  stepped  on  the  gas  and  ignored  the  rules. 
This  was  their  code  as  they  drove  about: 
"I'm  on  the  road,  so  you  look  out." 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Johnny  Sap, 
He  drove  a  car  with  a  gal  in  his  lap. 

Here  lies  the  left  leg  of  Bill  McSwipe, 

The  rest  of  him  couldn't  be  found, 
He  sat  on  a  powder-keg  smoking  his  pipe 

And  the  wind  blew  the  ashes  around. 

 0  

WHEN  THE  DEPRESSION  WILL  END 

Absolute  knowledge,  I  have  none 

But  my  aunt's  washer  woman's  son 

Heard  a  policeman  on  his  beat 

Say  to  a  laborer  on  the  street, 

That  he  had  a  letter  just  last  week. 

Written  in  the  finest  Greek, 

By  a  Chinese  coolie  in  Timbuctoo, 

Who  said  that  the  negroes  in  Cuba  knew 

Of  a  colored  man  in  a  Texas  town. 

Who  got  it  straight  from  a  circus  clown 

That  a  man  in  the  Klondike  heard  the  news 

From  a  gang  of  South  American  Jews 

About  somebody  in  Bamboo, 

Who  saw  a  man  who  claimed  he  knew 

A  swell  society  female  rake 

Whose  mother-in-law  would  undertake 

To  prove  that  her  husband's  sister's  niece 

Had  stated  in  a  printed  piece 

That  she  had  a  son  who  had  a  friend  who  could  tell 
When  the  depression  is  going  to  end. 

— Author  Unknown. 
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Uniform  Mechanics 

Q.REATER  security  against  loss  by  building  own- 
ers when  they  are  paying  their  accounts  for  new 
building  construction  is  seen  as  a  development 
which  will  result  from  the  adoption  by  the  States  of 
a  uniform  mechanics'  lien  act,  a  revised  draft  of 
which  has  just  been  completed  by  a  committee 
working  in  collaboration  with  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. The  act  will  also  eliminate  difficulties  in  re- 
ceiving payments  by  contractors,  materialmen  and 
others  engaged  in  construction  operations,  it  is  said. 
The  adoption  of  the  Act,  the  committee  believes,  will 
tend  to  improve  credit  conditions  in  the  building  in- 
dustry and  will  provide  an  equitable  balance  be- 
tween the  burdens  to  be  assumed  and  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  by  persons  affected  by  legislation  of 
this  nature. 

The  committee  which  prepared  the  Act  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Hoover  while  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  1925  at  the  request  of  the  National 
Association  of  Builders'  Exchanges  and  is  represen- 
tative of  all  the  interests  involved.  Co-operating 
with  it  was  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws.  The  conference  gave  the  act  its  ap- 
proval at  its  annual  meeting  in  September,  1931, 
and  this  body  and  the  American  Bar  Association 
will  take  their  final  action  on  the  draft  at  their  an- 
nual meetings  in  1932, 

Following  are  the  saUent  features  of  the  revised 
uniform  mechanics'  lien  act: 

When  the  owner  observes  procedure  that  is  set 
out  in  the  act,  liens  against  his  property  are  limited 
to  the  contract  price.  By  the  terms  of  the  act  liens 
are  effective  from  the  time  the  building  project  is 
commenced.  Provision  is  made  for  the  giving  of 
informal  notices  by  lienors  to  inform  the  owner  of 
unpaid  accounts,  and  the  making  of  payments  by 
the  owner  is  regulated. 

The  act  provides  penalties  for  the  misapplication 
of  funds  intended  for  construction  purposes. 

As  a  preliminary  to  instituting  action  to  recover 
a  lien  debt,  a  formal  claim  of  lien  would  be  filed  for 
public  record  within  three  months  after  the  final 
perfonnance  of  services  by  the  lienor  and  the  form 
of  this  notice  is  set  out.  Action  to  enforce  the  lien 
may  be  begun  within  one  year  from  the  filing  of 
this  notice. 

The  priority  of  liens  among  themselves  and  in 
relation  to  other  forms  of  encumbrance  is  desig- 
nated. 

The  act  also  provides  for  the  taking  of  a  bond 
from  the  contractor  by  the  owner  which  would  be 
conditioned  for  the  payment  of  all  lien  claims.  The 


'  Lien  Act  Revised 

method  of  enforcing  claims  under  such  a  bond  is 
prescribed. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  the  following  mem- 
bers: F.  Highlands  Burns,  President,  Maryland 
Casualty  Co.,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  William  F. 
Chew,  former  President,  National  Association  of 
Builders'  Exchanges,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Charles 
V.  Imlay,  Vice-President,  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  C.  Clinton  James,  former  President,  U.  S. 
League  of  Local  Building  and  Loan  Associations, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Stewart  A.  Jellett,  former  Presi- 
dent, Heating  and  Piping  Contractors'  National 
Association,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Gerhardt 
F.  Meyne,  Associated  General  Contractors,  Chicago, 
Illinois;  Victor  MindeJeff,  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Charles  H.  Paul, 
American  Engineering  Council,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Wil- 
liam C.  Roberts,  Chairman,  Legislative  Committee, 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
W.  T.  Rossiter,  former  President,  National  Builders' 
Supply  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  E.  W.  Shepard, 
National  Association  of  Credit  Men,  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  and  Frank  Day  Smith,  National  Retail  Lum- 
ber Dealers'  Association,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

 o  

DUTY 

The  performance  of  our  duty  will  not  always  bear 
the  searchlight  of  investigation,  though  we  may  be 
able  to  get  by  with  an  explanation. 

An  aged  Negro  was  crossing-tender  at  a  spot 
where  an  express  train  made  quick  work  of  an  auto 
and  its  occupants.  Naturally,  he  was  the  chief  wit- 
ness, and  the  entire  case  hinged  upon  the  energy 
with  which  he  had  displayed  his  warning  signal. 

A  gruelling  cross-examination  left  Rastus  un- 
shaken in  this  story:  The  night  was  dark,  and  he 
had  waved  his  lantern  frantically,  but  the  driver  of 
the  car  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

Later  the  division  superintendent  called  the  flag- 
man to  his  office  to  compliment  him  on  the  stead- 
fastness with  which  he  stuck  to  his  story. 

"You  did  wonderfully,  Rastus,"  he  said.  "I  was 
afraid  at  first  you  might  waver  in  your  testimony." 

"No  sah,  no  sah,"  Rastus  exclaimed,  "but  I  done 
feared  ev'ry  minute  dat  durn  lawyer  was  g^vine  to 
ask  me  if  mah  lantern  was  lit." 

 o  

Pish:  "He  went  in  for  bootlegging  six  months 
ago,  didn't  he?" 

Tush:  "Yeah,  and  now  he's  going  in  for  two 
years !" 
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SLAVES  OF  ROMAN  DAYS 

By  RAMON  COFFMAN 


While  Roman  legions  were  oMainins  and  holding- 
land  for  the  empire,  the  hard,  rongh  work  in  Italy 
was  done  by  slaves.  In  this  article  Ramon  Coffman 
describes  outstanding  facts  about  the  lives  of  slaves 
during  Roman  times. 

JT  was  dangerous  to  walk  along  country  roads  in 

Italy  during  early  Homan  times.  There  was  no 
telling  when  a  band  of  slave-traders  might  rush  out 
upon  the  road  and  capture  the  wayfarer.  Thou- 
sands of  men,  women  and  children  were  made  slaves 
in  this  way. 

Another  way  to  obtain  slaves  was  to  seize  per- 
sons who  fell  into  debt.  A  "freeman"  might  owe 
money  which  he  could  not  pay,  no  matter  how  hard 
he  tried.    Then  he  could  be  sold  as  a  slave. 

During  foreign  wars  the  Romans  took  thousands 
of  prisoners  who  became  slaves.  All  the  rich  fam- 
ilies in  the  city  had  large  numbers  of  slaves.  The 
master  could  put  them  to  death  if  he  desired;  but 
he  seldom  did  so  because  slaves  were  worth  money. 

There  were  several  slave  markets  in  Rome.  The 
slaves  were  trotted  around  as  if  they  were  animals 
for  sale. 

Probably  the  hardest  life  was  led  by  slaves  who 
worked  on  farms.  From  sunrise  until  after  sunset 
they  toiled — picking  grapes  or  olives,  sowing  crops 
and  reaping  the  harvest,  watching  over  herds  of 
live  stock. 

One  of  the  great  thinkers  of  ancient  times  was  a 
slave  called  "Epictetus."  That  name  meant  "one 
who  has  been  taken." 

Epictetus  was  a  Greek  by  birth.  He  knew  much 
more  than  his  Roman  master.  There  is  a  story  that 
the  master  once  became  very  angry  toward  him  and 
twisted  the  slave's  leg.  Instead  of  crying  out  in 
pain,  Epictetus  said  calmly: 

"If  you  twist  my  leg  any  farther,  you  will  break 
it." 

The  master,  in  the  heat  of  his  anger,  twisted  even 
harder.  The  leg  was  broken.  Then  Epictetus  said 
with  a  smile: 

"I  told  you  that  if  you  twisted  my  leg  farther  you 
would  break  it." 

Whether  or  not  that  story  is  true,  we  cannot  say ; 
but  we  do  know  that  Epictetus  was  lame. 

After  years  spent  as  a  slave,  Epictetus  was  set 
free.  He  became  a  teacher,  and  young  men  crowded 
around  to  hear  his  word.  One  of  his  pupils  wrote 
down  much  of  what  he  said ;  and  you  may  now  read, 
in  English,  the  book  entitled,  "Discourse  of  Epic- 
tetus." 

Epictetus  taught  that  we  should  keep  our  peace 
of  mind.    He  said  that  w^e  would  not  put  our  gold 


and  jewels  at  the  mercy  of  anyone  on  the  highway. 
Then  why  should  we  let  anyone  take  away  our  peace 
of  mind? 

Household  Slaves 

Many  Roman  homes  contained  hundreds  of  per- 
sons. Most  of  these  were  slaves  who  acted  as  ser- 
vants. The  slaves  did  the  work  and  the  family  en- 
joyed the  good  things  of  life.  It  was  a  Roman  be- 
lief that  a  slave  had  no  soul.  He  was  treated  like 
one  of  the  lower  animals  by  most  of  the  masters.  If 
he  ran  away  he  was  usually  captured  and  red  hot 
irons  were  pressed  against  his  face.  Thus  he  was 
"branded"  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

If  you  could  go  back  to  a  large  Roman  household, 
you  would  find  slaves  who  were  tailors,  carpenters, 
shoemakers,  masons  and  laundry  workers. 

Nowadays  many  persons  eat  "oatmeal" — oats 
which  have  been  rolled  flat.  In  Roman  times,  oats 
grew  wild  in  many  parts  of  Italy.  The  Romans 
thought  that  the  plants  were  weeds  and  were 
amazed  when  they  found  that  "barbarian"  tribes 
north  of  Italy  were  in  the  habit  of  cooking  oats  to 
eat.  Potatoes  and  rice,  as  well  as  oatmeal,  were 
absent  from  the  tables  of  Romans. 

The  chief  grains  used  for  food  were  wheat  and 
barley.  Turnips,  radishes,  beans,  peas  and  garlic 
were  also  raised.  Grapes,  apples,  pears  and  figs 
were  among  the  fruits. 

Owners  of  large  farms  seldom  lived  on  them. 
They  preferred  to  live  in  Rome  or  by  the  seashore. 
Now  and  then  they  paid  a  short  visit  to  a  farm — to 
see  that  the  slaves  were  doing  their  work  properly. 

Chains  were  sometimes  placed  around  the  legs  of 
slaves  at  work  in  the  fields.  That  was  done  to  keep 
them  from  running  away. 

Each  slave  was  given  a  small  amount  of  grain 
each  month.  He  ground  it  himself,  and  then  it  was 
baked  by  a  woman  slave. 

On  most  large  farms  there  was  an  underground 
prison.  Here  the  "dangerous"  slaves  were  penned 
up  at  night.  There  were  windows,  but  they  were 
very  small  and  could  not  be  reached  from  the  floor. 

The  slaves  hated  one  man  even  more  than  the 
master.  That  was  the  overseer  or  steward.  He 
was  usually  a  slave  himself ;  but  he  was  placed  over 
the  other  men  to  drive  them  to  the  hardest  kind  of 
labor.  Often  he  used  a  whip.  The  overseer  wanted 
to  gain  favor  with  the  master. 

Bakers  and  Trading 

Trading  was  done  at  little  shops  which  lined 
either  side  of  Roman  streets.  The  shops  were  yi~'-— 
like  booths  than  stores.   The  whole  front  was  t 
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except  for  linen  curtains  which  did  not  hide  very 
much  of  what  was  for  sale. 

Some  shopkeepers  were  slaves  placed  there  by 
masters  who  wanted  to  gain  more  riches.  Others 


were  so-called  "freemen,"  who  were  in  business  for 
themselves.  There  were  so  many  persons  trying  to 
sell  things  that  few  of  the  "freemen"  made  more 
than  a  bare  living. 


FEED  THEM,  Ol 

gXEERS  about  a  dole  will  not  feed  hungi-y  men 
and  starving  babies.  There  is  only  one  question 
that  matters  in  such  an  emergency. 

It  is  not  who  is  to  blame.  It  is  not  how  to  pre- 
vent unemplojTnent  next  time.  It  is  not  how  to 
revive  prosperity.  All  such  questions  must  be  an- 
swered. But  they  apply  to  the  future  rather  than 
the  present.  Even  if  we  could  snap  our  fingers  and 
bring  back  full  prosperity  this  coming  spring,  that 
would  not  care  for  the  hungry  this  winter. 

Call  it  dole  or  call  it  charity,  the  American  policy 
is  and  always  has  been  to  feed  the  hungry.  When 
private  charity  has  proven  too  slow  or  has  been 
exhausted,  the  country  always  has  turned  to  public 
relief. 

Government  figures  show  that  more  than  seventy 
per  cent  of  relief  extended  since  the  depression  has 
been  from  public  treasuries. 

Whether  the  hungry  are  fed  by  private  charities, 
or  by  cities,  or  by  the  States,  or  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, or  by  one  or  all,  is  not  important.  But 
that  they  be  fed — somehow  and  by  someone — is 
imperative. 

It  is  imperative  from  every  angle;  imperative  for 
the  sake  of  justice  and  of  mercy,  imperative  for  the 
sake  of  law  and  order. 

So  the  one  immediate  question  is  whether  federal 
relief  is  necessary  to  prevent  starvation.  The  an- 
swer has  nothing  to  do  with  philosophies  of  govern- 
ment, conservative  or  radical;  nothing  to  do  with 
the  bickering  and  maneuvers  of  political  parties. 

The  answers  can  be  given  only  by  the  experts 
who  have  been  handling  the  relief  problem  on  the 
spot,  the  officials  and  the  social  workers  who  know 
the  facts. 

The  experts  have  answered.  With  virtual  unan- 
imity the  trained  relief  workers  who  have  appeared 
before  the  La  Follette  Senate  committee  have  testi- 
fied to  the  need  for  federal  aid.  These  experts  were 
not  handpicked  to  prove  some  theory.  They  came 
directly  from  the  trenches  of  misery  where  they 
have  been  fighting  the  war  against  hunger  for  two 
years. 

They  called  for  help.  Men  like  Allen  Burns,  head 
of  the  National  Organization  of  Community  Chests, 
who  was  chosen  by  President  Hoover  to  do  the  work 
of  the  President's  Emergency  Unemployment  Or- 
ganization, testified  to  the  need  for  federal  aid. 

In  addition,  Senator  La  Follette  has  asked  the 


:  THEY  STARVE 

mayors  of  the  country  whether  their  relief  funds 
are  sufficient  to  prevent  starvation.  Those  mayors 
for  the  most  part  are  members  of  Republican  or 
Democratic  party  machines  who  cannot  be  accused 
of  too  much  sympathy  with  progressive  legislation. 

Nor,  as  spokesman  of  local  community  pride 
under  pressure  of  business  interests,  can  those 
mayors  be  accused  of  wanting  to  advertise  the  fail- 
ure of  their  cities. 

Yet  305  of  these  mayors,  who  are  responsible  for 
local  relief  and  who  cannot  find  enough  funds  to 
feed  their  people,  appealed  to  Congress  for  help. 
Their  cities  in  need  cover  a  population  of  9,711,100. 
And  285  of  these  cities  reported  that  they  have  ex- 
hausted their  borrowing  power;  they  can  no  longer 
float  bond  issues. 

The  United  States  government  has  fed  the  Chin- 
ese, the  Belgians,  the  Russians  and  other  foreigners ; 
it  has  fed  American  victims  of  fire,  flood  and  fam- 
ine; it  has  subsidized  shipping  and  aviation  and 
wine  industries,  and  has  handed  giant  corporations 
a  tariff  dole;  it  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  farmers, 
of  veterans,  of  bankers  and  railroads.  Now  let  the 
United  States  government  help  to  feed  unemployed 
or  give  them  work. 

 o  

THE  LAME  DUCKS  GOING 

Congressional  "lame  ducks"  are  doomed.  The 
constitutional  amendment  that  will  abolish  this 
strange  and  anomalous  bird  from  a  modern  govern- 
ment has  already  been  ratified  by  the  legislatures 
of  Virginia,  New  York  and  Arkansas.  To  make  the 
amendment  part  of  the  constitution  will  require 
ratification  by  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
states.  Unfortunately  there  will  be  but  five  legis- 
latures in  session  this  year.  This  will  throw  the 
action  over  into  1933,  but  it  is  confidently  believed 
there  will  be  a  rush  to  see  how  many  states  can  get 
under  the  wire.  This  will  delay  the  matter  of  aboli- 
tion of  the  crippled  birds  until  Januaiy,  1933,  but 
it  will  be  worth  the  waiting. 

The  United  States  senate  passed  the  resolution 
five  or  six  times  before  the  house  could  be  brought 
to  a  point  of  action,  so  strong  was  the  reactionary 
force  in  that  body.  Senator  Norris  and  his  col- 
leagues of  the  progressive  group  are  to  be  heartily 
congratulated  for  winning  in  the  long  struggle. 
They  fought  a  good  fight  and  the  thanks  of  the 
nation  should  go  to  them. 
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Why  They  Attack  La  Guardia 

Privilege-Seeking  Interests  Fear  Militant  New  York  Progressive  Because 
He  Always  Fights  on  the  People's  Side 


pilOKELLO  LA  GUARDIA  just  now  is  the  target 
for  more  reactionary  denunciation  than  any 
other  member  of  the  House,  more  than  almost  any 
other  man  in  pubHc  life.  The  Chicago  "Tribune," 
always  venomous,  declares  that  LaGuardia  is 
"alien  minded."  The  Hearst  papers  shriek  and  froth 
at  the  mouth  when  speaking  of  his  fight  against  the 
sales  tax.  More  stolid  reactionaries  declare  that 
LaGuardia  is  a  "Socialist,"  as  if  that  were  the  sum 
of  all  villainies. 

The  truth  is  that  LaGuardia  has  given  better 
proof  of  his  Americanism  than  most  of  us  have  been 
able  to  offer. 

He  was  born  in  New  York,  the  city  he  has  rep- 
resented with  such  distinction  in  Washington.  His 
father  was  a  soldier  in  the  regular  army,  served  in 
the  Spanish  War,  and  died  of  the  after  effects  of 
embalmed  beef — supplied  to  the  soldiers,  perchance, 
by  the  progenitors  of  some  gentlemen  who  are  now 
berating  the  Congressman  from  New  York. 

When  the  World  War  came,  LaGuardia  offered 
his  resignation  to  be  ready  to  enlist.  The  House 
instead  voted  him  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence.  He 
fought  on  the  Italian  front,  a  skilled  and  daring 
aviator,  and  the  Italian  government  gave  him  its 
highest  military  decoration. 

He  was  re-elected  while  at  the  front;  which  is 
about  as  fine  a  tribute  as  voters  can  pay  to  the  man 
of  their  choice.  Then  the  Armistice  came,  and  La 
Guardia  returned  to  the  seat  waiting  for  him  in 
Congress  —  to  expose  the  shams  and  spoil  the 
schemes  of  at  least  a  certain  proportion  of  war 
profiteers. 

Surely,  this  is  a  record  which  should  win  a  man 
the  respect  of  all  groups.  Then  why  the  curious 
concentration  of  batteries  of  abuse  upon  LaGuardia  ? 

Because,  first,  last  and  all  the  time  LaGuardia 
fights  on  the  people's  side.  He  is  not  a  "fair 
weather  friend" — he  will  stand  alone,  if  need  be,  in 
defense  of  the  right. 

With  full  credit  to  the  fine  work  done  by  others, 
the  sales  tax  probably  could  not  have  been  beaten 
without  LaGuardia.  That  is  the  immediate  reason 
why  the  batteries  of  Big  Business  and  vested  priv- 
ilege are  being  turned  on  him  now.  But  their  oppo- 
sition goes  deeper.  They  know  that  LaGuardia  is 
fundamentally  progressive.  They  want  to  discour- 
age him  from  further  efforts,  and  discourage  others 
from  following  his  example. 

LaGuardia  is  not  easily  discouraged.  He  enjoys 
a  fight.    He  is  a  born  leader  of  forlorn  hopes.  As 


;i  French  historian  wrote  of  William  of  Orange,  "he 
needs  neither  hope  to  undertake,  nor  success  to  per- 
severe." 

The  voters  in  LaGuardia's  district  will  not  be  de- 
ceived by  the  vile  propaganda  which  is  being  cir- 
culated against  their  representative.  LABOR  pre- 
dicts his  re-election  in  November  by  a  majority 
which  will  give  ample  evidence  of  the  love  and  con- 
fidence of  his  constituents. 


HENS  LIVE  IN  UTMOST  LUXURY  AS  HUMAN 
BEINGS  SUFFER  WANT 

An  immense  poultry  raising  plant,  to  house  many 
thousands  of  hens,  is  being  erected  near  Milwaukee 
by  a  creamery  company.  The  first  unit  of  the  plant 
with  ten  buildings  will  shelter  60,000  laying  hens. 
Each  building  is  260  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide,  ac- 
cording to  the  \\^isconsin  Agriculturist  and  Farmer, 
and  three  stories  high.  It  requires  1,250,000  feet 
of  lumber  and  3,000  barrels  of  cement,  for  the  ten 
buildings.  The  structures  proper  are  of  lumber  and 
the  footings  and  foundations  and  the  ground  floor 
porches  are  made  of  concrete. 

At  a  time  when  millions  of  unemployed  are  in 
want  and  suffering  and  near-starvation  are  rife,  the 
hens  are  to  live  in  the  utmost  luxury,  at  least  from 
a  gallinaceous  point  of  view.  The  side  walls  of  their 
homes  consist  of  matched  lumber  siding,  building 
paper,  balsam  wool  insulating  and  sheathing,  with 
suitable  allowance  for  air  spaces.  The  feed  boxes 
are  metal  screened,  the  water  troughs  have  an  auto- 
matic supply,  and  the  windows,  instead  of  being  of 
glass,  are  of  a  new  plastic  substitute  which  admits 
ultra-violet  rays,  enabling  the  hens  to  have  the  max- 
imum benefit  of  sunlight. 

The  structures  are  thoroughly  lighted  with  cen- 
trally controlled  electric  Hghts.  Separate  steam 
heating  rooms  are  provided  to  distribute  and  regu- 
late the  warmth  and  in  addition  there  is  a  complete 
modern  system  of  ventilation. 

As  to  quality  of  the  eggs  from  this  egg  factory, 
it  is  the  intention  to  specialize  on  light  yolks,  in 
order  to  obtain  which  the  hens  are  to  be  fed  with 
mashes  low  in  vitamin  "A,"  a  mash  which  is  spec- 
ially manufactured  for  this  plant. 

 0  

A  Little  Bit  Chesty 

A  flea  and  an  elephant  walked  side  by  side  over 
a  little  bridge.  Said  the  flea  to  the  elephant  after 
they  had  crossed  over:  "Boy,  we  sure  did  shake 
that  thing!" 
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Whom  Gods  Wish  To  Destroy 


gTATISTICIANS  of  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  find  that  the  national  wealth  has 
not  been  greatly  impaired.  We  are  still  the  richest 
country  in  the  world.  The  statisticians  fix  the  sum 
of  329.7  billions  of  dollars  as  our  total  money  value 
as  a  nation  in  1930.  The  drop  from  1929  to  1930  is 
placed  at  32  billions  of  dollars. 

Our  national  debt  is  about  16  billions  of  dollars, 
or  a  little  more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  total 
wealth.  An  increase  of  seven  or  eight  billion  dol- 
lars in  the  national  debt  would  mean  a  mortgage 
of  about  eight  per  cent  upon  the  total  national 
wealth.  This  should  not  seem  excessive  even  to 
apostles  of  private  initiative. 

State  and  city  indebtedness  possibly  may  increase 
this  sum  12  or  13  billions  of  dollars.  The  total  still 
remains  less  than  the  sum  expended  for  the  World 
War  and  makes  the  total  mortgage  upon  America's 
vast  wealth  but  a  small  fraction. 

Yet  those  bankers  and  business  men  who  enthus- 
iastically welcome  an  increase  in  the  national  debt 
of  several  billion  dollars  to  supplement  the  credit 
facilities  of  the  nation,  are  now  horror-stricken  that 
labor  wants  five  billion  dollars  spent  in  public  works. 

The  arguments  of  the  bankers  take  on  the  air  of 
conclusiveness.  The  money  is  not  available,  they 
say.  In  short,  they  are  prepared  to  dictate  vital  na- 
tional policies  for  the  federal  government  just  as 
they  have  dictated  municipal  policies  for  the  great 
cities  of  New  York  and  Detroit.  New  York  has 
greatly  cut  its  public  works  program  as  a  result. 
The  answer  is,  of  course,  a  disagreeable  one.  If  the 
United  States  cannot  raise  five  billion  dollars  to 
expend  on  needed  physical  improvements  in  order 
to  aid  the  unemployed  and  business  in  general,  it 
better  declare  itself  bankrupt  and  proceed  out  upon 
new  lines. 

Little — almost  nothing — has  been  done  for  the 
unemployed.  The  seven  million  jobless  have  got 
along  only  by  three  heroic  treatments:  (1)  They 
have  taxed  their  physical  stamina  (in  the  well- 
known  vernacular,  they  have  taken  it  out  of  their 
hides)  ;  (2)  they  have  used  up  their  slender  surplus, 
mortgaged  their  entire  futures;  and  (3)  they  have 
taxed  their  relatives,  friends  and  organizations  to 
keep  them  from  want.  Now  these  resources  are 
about  gone.  The  policy  of  relief  through  private 
charity  is  an  absolute  failure.  Municipalities  are 
incapable  of  extending  aid.  Real  want — starvation 
— waits  just  beyond. 

The  public  works  program  has  the  double  merit 
of  relieving  the  jobless,  and  of  stimulating  business. 
Thawing  out  frozen  assets — the  intent  of  the  finance 
billd — is  not  enough;  work  must  be  supplied,  pur- 


chasing power  of  the  underlying  population  restored. 

It  is  futile  now  to  talk  about  the  policies  of  bank- 
ers which  have  plunged  the  richest  nation  of  the 
world  into  this  need.  It  is  useless  to  remind  them 
that  it  was  their  speculative  orgy,  their  wholesale, 
indiscriminate  investments  abioad,  which  make  up 
the  chief  cause  of  the  debacle. 

No  sign  of  shame  or  repentance  manifests  itself 
in  them.  No  sign  of  changed  policy  appears.  They 
are  just  as  heady,  just  as  unreasonable,  just  as 
greedy,  just  as  blind.  In  short,  they  belong  to  the 
historical  crew  of  wrecking  reactionaries,  who  never 
learn  from  experience.  Whom  the  gods  wish  to 
destroy,  they  first  make  mad. 

 o  

UNION  PRINTERS  ARE  NOT  EMPLOYED  ON 
THE  FOLLOWING  MAGAZINES 

A  revised  list  issued  by  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  includes  the  following  magazines 
on  which  no  Union  printers  are  employed: 

American  Girl  (Greenwich). 

American  Magazine  (Springfield,  Ohio). 

Collier's  Weekly  (Springfield,  Ohio). 

Country  Life  (Garden  City,  L.  I.). 

Field  and  Stream  (Greenwich). 

Garden  and  Home  Builder. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal  (Philadelphia). 

Life  (Cleveland). 

McCall's  Magazine  (Dayton). 

McCall's  Needlework  (Dayton.) 

McCall's  Patterns  (Dayton). 

Mentor  (Springfield,  Ohio). 

Modern  Priscilla  (Boston). 

Motion  Picture  Magazine  (Chicago). 

Motion  Picture  Review. 

New  Yorker  (Greenwich). 

Popular  Mechanics  Magazine  (Chicago). 

Popular  Science  Monthly  (Chicago). 

Radio  Broadcast  (Garden  City). 

Saturday  Evening  Post  (Philadelphia). 

Short  Stories  (Garden  City). 

True  Confessions  (Minneapolis). 

Vanity  Fair  (Greenwich). 

Vogue  (Greenwich). 

Vogue  Fashions  (Greenwich), 

Woman's  Home  Companion. 

 o  

Looks  Are  Deceiving 

She — "Everybody  says  you  married  me  only  for 
my  money." 

He — "But  I  didn't,  dear.  I  know  you  look  it,  dear, 
but  I  didn't." 
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Press  for  Higher  Taxes  on  the  Rich 

Senators  Inclined  Toward  Pushing  Big  Income  Rates  Upward 


^HE  movement  to  get  more  tax  money  from 
higher  incomes  seems  to  be  growing  instead  of 
waning  as  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  ap- 
proached this  section  of  the  House  revenue  bill. 

Originating  in  Democratic  ranks,  the  plan  calls 
for  raising  the  levies  considerably  above  those  voted 
by  the  House. 

Meanwhile,  the  committee  adopted  an  amendment 
by  Senator  Connally  (D.),  Texas,  applying  the  fed- 
eral income  tax  to  Americans  temporarily  residing 
abroad,  including  representatives  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  program  for  the  higher  tax  on  high  incomes 
calls  for  a  maximum  surtax  rate  of  45  per  cent, 
instead  of  the  40  per  cent  voted  by  the  House  and 
the  20  per  cent  now  existing..  It  also  would  pro- 
vide for  a  normal  tax  of  8  per  cent  on  incomes  in 
excess  of  $8,000  in  place  of  the  present  rate  of  5 
per  cent  and  the  7  per  cent  voted  by  the  House. 

To  offset  this,  however,  the  same  forces  are  will- 
ing to  drop  the  House  provisions  to  apply  the  nor- 
mal income  tax  rate  to  corporate  stock  dividends, 
Secretary  Mills  complained  severely  of  this  tax. 

The  House  applied  the  40  per  cent  maximum  on 
all  income  over  $100,000.  The  prospective  change 
would  build  the  rates  up  on  a  graduated  scale  to  45 
per  cent  applicable  to  all  income  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000. 

Pending  conferences  by  the  Democrats  on  these 
vital  income  schedules,  the  committee  has  passed 
over  the  income  rates  until  tomorrow.  They  will  be 
considered,  along  with  the  inheritance  levy.  It 
appeared  certain  the  House  rates  of  2  per  cent  on 
the  first  $4,000  income  and  4  per  cent  on  the  next 
$8,000  will  be  kept. 

Senator  Bingham  (R.),  Connecticut,  protested 
adoption  of  the  Connally  amendment  extending  the 
income  tax  to  foreign  residents  on  the  ground  it 
would  destroy  foreign  trade.  Senator  Connally  said 
if  the  Americans  abroad  expect  protection  from  bat- 
tleships they  should  help  pay  the  tax. 

Predictions  were  made  that  the  increased  inheri- 
tance rates  voted  by  the  House  would  be  retained. 
Secretary  Mills  protested  against  these,  but  there 
was  every  indication  the  schedule,  with  a  maximum 
of  45  per  cent  applicable  to  estates  in  excess  of 
$10,000,000,  would  remain. 

The  committee  accepted  several  administrative 
provisions  of  the  House  bill,  including  the  rules  for 
application  of  the  gift  tax. 

While  this,  in  effect,  approved  the  principle  of  a 
gift  tax,  the  committee  will  consider  the  gift  levy, 
together  with  the  rates. 


The  committee  approved  the  House  provision 
specifying  exemptions  for  insurance  companies  at 
$1,000. 

Senator  Couzens  (R.),  Michigan,  proposed  an 
amendment  to  apply  the  maximum  war-time  tax 
rate  to  incomes. 

Senator  Metcalf  (R.),  Rhode  Island,  introduced 
an  amendment  to  provide  for  licensing  pleasure 
boats  and  other  small  craft  at  the  following  rates: 

Under  twenty  feet,  $2;  20  to  40  feet,  $5;  40  to 
100  feet,  $25;  over  100,  $100. 


WHAT  SCIENCE  KNOWS  ABOUT  THE  EARTH 

A  list  of  facts  about  the  earth  for  which  geol- 
ogists and  other  scientists  have  enough  evidence  to 
be  reasonably  sure  was  presented  by  Dr.  WilUam 
Bowie,  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, in  an  address  just  published  by  the  Washing- 
ton Academy  of  Sciences.  The  earth's  shape  is 
known.  Dr.  Bowie  said,  as  well  as  its  size,  its  respec- 
tive areas  of  land  and  water,  its  average  density  and 
the  average  density  of  the  rocks  exposed  in  its 
crust.  These  densities  are  not  the  same,  the  earth 
as  a  whole  being  about  twice  as  dense  as  its  surface 
rocks.  The  temperature  of  these  surface  rocks  in- 
creases as  one  goes  downward  in  mines  or  lowers 
thermometers  in  wells,  the  average  increase  being 
about  90  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  for  each  mile  of 
depth  so  far  explored.  No  one  knows  how  hot  is 
the  earth's  center. 

Many  earthquakes  occur  ;  nd  some  happen  in 
every  part  of  the  earth.  Dr.  Bowie  estimates  the 
annual  number  as  between  30,000  and  40,000.  Study 
of  the  shock  waves  set  up  l)y  these  earthquakes 
shows  that  the  rocks  are  solid  and  rigid  for  only 
about  60  miles  beneath  the  surface.  Below  that 
the  earth  is  plastic,  like  hrt  glass  or  very  stiff 
molasses. 

There  has  been  land  exposed  above  the  oceans  for 
about  1,500,000,000  years  of  pas-',  earth  history  and 
the  washing  of  land  into  the  sea  by  rain  has  been 
going  on  during  all  this  time.  Nearly  five  bilUon 
inches  of  rain,  about  750,000  miles,  may  have  fallen. 
It  is  this  continual  washing  of  land  material  into 
the  oceans  which  is  responsible.  Dr.  Bowie  believes, 
for  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  earth's  crust 
from  time  to  time  and  thus  for  pushing  up  moun- 
tain ranges. 

 0  

Navajos,  numbering  between  35,000  and  40,000, 
are  the  most  important  Indian  tribe  of  the  south- 
west. 
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MONEY 

Money  was  originally  and  is  now  used  as  a  me- 
dium of  exchange  to  measure  values  in  barter  and 
sale.  In  old  colonial  days  unmanufactured  tobacco 
was  accepted  as  money  in  paying  for  goods  pur- 
chased. In  our  own  country  money  is  called  dollars 
and  cents  and  is  based  on  the  Gold  Standard.  Its 
purchasing  power  goes  up  and  down  whenever  the 
banker  feels  like  making  a  change.  Why  should 
these  people  be  permitted  to  gamble  with  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  money?  Just  after  the  Civil  War 
in  the  Sixties,  Abraham  Lincoln  said  his  greatest 
fear  for  our  country's  prosperity  was  that  because 
of  our  loose  jointed  money  system  the  capitalists 
would  be  able  to  manipulate  the  finances  to  its  own 
onrichment  and  the  impoverishment  and  want  and 


suffering  of  the  masses.  He  cited  the  fact  that 
during  the  war  a  gold  dollar  went  as  high  as  $2.80 
in  paper  money.  The  bankers  controlled  the  gold. 
The  people  had  to  pay  their  obligations  in  deflated 
money.  Why?  Ask  the  banker.  We  don't  know. 
Why  not?  Ask  your  congressman  or  senator  the 
next  time  he  asks  for  your  vote.  Money  is  hard  to 
get  for  numbers  of  us  and  harder  to  hold.  Lincoln 
was  right.  Too  bad  we  haven't  a  Lincoln  with  us 
just  now.  The  value  of  the  people's  dollar  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  realm  of  speculation  and  forever 
made  a  fixed  stability. 

 0  

SAN  ANTONIO  MAYOR  LAUNCHES  ATTACK 
ON  PAY-CUTTERS 

Employers  who  make  any  suggestions  about  cut- 
ting wages  on  city  construction  work  are  going  to 
get  themselves  "told  plenty,"  Mayor  Chambers  has 
announced  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

The  San  Antonio  Builders'  Exchange — an  organi- 
zation composed  oi  the  city's  "leading"  contractors 
— has  objections  to  the  union  scale  being  embodied 
in  contracts  awarded  for  public  work. 

It  voiced  those  objections  to  the  school  board  with 
a  request  that  the  pay  of  all  skilled  crafts  be  cut  $2. 

Mayor  Chambers  was  furious  when  he  heard  of 
this  move. 

"I  don't  know  what  the  school  board  is  going  to 
do,  but  I  do  know  what  the  city  is  going  to  do  if 
such  a  request  for  wage  reductions  is  made  over 
here,"  he  declared,  heatedly, 

"We  are  going  to  tell  these  gentlemen  that  we  be- 
lieve wages  are  too  low  now — and  that  we  are  not 
only  for  a  living  wage,  but  are  for  the  union  wage. 

"I  have  never  heard  of  a  builder,  a  contractor  or 
an  architect  offering  to  reduce  his  own  profit.  In- 
stead of  that,  they  all  want  to  jump  away  down  the 
scale  and  make  the  laboring  man  take  the  'rap'  if 
there's  any  reducing  to  be  done. 

"These  employers  argue  that  two  small  school 
buildings  can  be  erected  from  the  money  wrung 
from  the  dinner  buckets  of  workers.  Yes,  they  are 
right.  They  could  also  import  workers  from  Mexico 
who  would  work  for  30  cents  a  day,  and  enough 
money  would  thus  be  saved  to  build  two  or  three 
large  buildings." 

Unemployment  is  becoming  more  critical  every 
day.  Mayor  Chambers  said. 

"There  are  people  in  San  Antonio  living  on  noth- 
ing but  clabber  milk.   They  are  suffering  intensely. 

"And  yet  there  is  a  group  of  business  men  who 
would  make  matters  worse  by  reducing  wages.  It's 
preposterous." 

 o  

The  basin  of  the  Amazon  River  possesses  the 
largest  forest  area  in  the  world. 
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COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

What  does  organized  labor  want  ?  All  it  can  get  ? 

Not  exactly  that,  but  something  near  it.  The 
owner  of  property  or  merchandise,  who  desires  to 
sell,  wants  the  best  price  he  can  get.  The  buyer, 
also,  would  like  to  set  the  price.  Bargaining  results. 
The  right  to  sell  or  keep,  buy  or  refrain  from  buy- 
ing is  fundamental  in  our  state  of  society.  Natural 
laws  operate  to  keep  commerce  moving  in  this 
fashion.  The  system  is  faulty  as  all  human  systems 
must  be,  but  it  is  operative  and  practically  so. 

Workers  want  the  same  relationship  with  labor- 
buying  employers  as  exists  between  sellers  and  buy- 
ers of  merchandise  and  property.  Any  system 
which  permits  one  party  to  a  selling  transaction  to 
fix  terms  and  price  is  topheavy  and  dangerous,  yet 
that  is  the  state  of  things  the  open-shopper  seeks. 
It  is  childish  to  argue  that  the  individual  selling  his 
own  labor  can  bargain  with  an  employer  who  deals 
with  labor  in  hundreds  of  units.  Their  degrees  of 
need  are  too  disproportionate.  The  employer  can 
set  the  price  at  any  figure  he  chooses  and  the 
worker,  in  many  cases,  is  forced  to  accept.  He 
doesn't  even  dare  open  his  mouth  about  it,  lest  the 
job  be  withdrawn. 

By  organization,  workers  attain  an  importance  as 
bargainers  which  gives  them  equal  standing  with 
the  buying  employer.  He  is  in  the  market  for  labor. 
Labor  is  for  sale.  Terms  remain  to  be  settled.  If 
either  side  is  too  unreasonable  the  deal  cannot  be 
consummated.  The  employer  simply  will  not  pay  a 
price  which  would  wipe  out  profits.  The  worker 
will  not  work  for  less  than  he  can  live  on.  The 
natural  law  operates  there. 

Records  of  many  strong  American  unions  prove 
that  collective  bargaining  is  sound,  that  it  vastly 
benefits  the  worker  and  works  no  hardship  on  the 
employing  class.  Indeed  many  employers  would 
deeply  regret  loss  of  the  opportunity  to  deal  with 
workers  on  the  "collective  bargaining  basis." 
 0  

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  39,699  farms  in  the 
state  of  Mississipi  were  auctioned  off  for  nonpay- 
ment of  taxes.  They  represented  16.2  per  cent  of 
the  agricultural  acreage  of  that  remarkably  fertile 
state.  At  the  same  time,  12  per  cent  of  the  city 
property  of  Mississippi  was  forfeited  for  nonpay- 
ment of  1931  taxes. 

One  state  official  estimates  that  one-fourth  of  the 
state's  private  property  has  now  been  sold  for  taxes. 
Another  official  says  that  at  least  7,000,000  acres 
of  agricultural  land  has  been  disposed  of.  Eighty- 
two  sheriffs  acted  as  auctioneers. 

While  this  was  probably  the  largest  transaction 
in  tax  title  certificates  ever  consummated  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country,  Mississippi's  plight  is  little,  if 


any,  worse  than  that  of  a  number  of  other  states. 
Everywhere  thousands  of  farmers  and  city  home 
owners  are  being  "sold  out,"  either  because  of  non- 
payment of  taxes  or  because  they  cannot  meet  in- 
terest payments  on  their  mortgages. 

The  most  desirable  of  the  tax  certificates  are 
passing  into  the  hands  of  "Shylocks,"  who  hope  to 
either  take  over  the  property  or  exact  enormous 
penalties  for  redemption.  The  bulk  of  the  certifi- 
cates, however,  are  "knocked  down"  to  the  city  or 
county,  because  no  investor  is  willing  to  buy  them. 

And  the  end  is  not  in  sight!  Apparently  no 
branch  of  government  is  doing  anything  to  rescue 
these  bankrupt  home-owners. 

"It  is  the  result  of  deflation,"  says  Congressman 
Rankin  of  Mississippi.  "The  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  is  too  busy  giving  money  to  the  House 
of  Morgan  to  aid  in  Mississippi  or  elsewhere." 

"We  have  passed  legislation  designed  to  help  the 
farmers,  but  it  does  little  good  because  of  the  way 
it  is  administered  by  the  Agricultural  Department," 
says  Congressman  Busby  of  the  same  state.  "We 
can't  pass  the  laws  and  administer  them,  too." 

 o  

MOTHER 

The  meanest  men  in  the  world  are  those  who  have 
allowed  themselves  to  forget  their  mothers.  To 
drift  away  from  them  and  forget  all  about  them. 
The  best  and  bravest  men  in  the  world  are  those 
who  have  never  been  so  proud  as  when  doing  some- 
thing for  their  mothers  and  in  making  them  realize 
their  great  love  and  worthy  respect. 

Never  be  ashamed  of  mother.  Old,  bent,  and 
gray,  shabby,  perhaps,  and  far  different  in  personal 
appearance  than  from  when  you  first  knew  her.  Yet 
she  is  your  mother.  She  is  the  person  responsible 
for  your  being  in  the  world,  and  she  is  the  one  upon 
whom  you  should  lavish  all  the  affectiion  of  your 
heart  and  all  the  love  of  your  soul.  She  will  pass 
through  life  but  once,  as  will  you,  and  in  that  pass- 
ing there  will  be  only  one  thing  she  will  ever  do  to 
grieve  you.  That  is  when  she  will  have  to  die  and 
leave  you.  The  hero  loves  his  mother;  the  coward 
loves  nobody,  but  himself.  It  is  a  beautiful  senti- 
ment, this  love  of  man  and  creates  within  his  bosom 
a  feeling  of  manhood  which  without  it  he  would 
never  know.  Even  the  beast  loves  its  mother; 
therefore,  why  not  you?  Think  of  mother.  Keep 
your  heart  aglow  with  a  love  of  her.  You  may  be 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  her,  but  you  can  love 
her  just  the  same,  and  you  could  write  her  a  fond 
letter  frequently  if  you  wanted  to.  Never  be  too 
busy  to  do  this.  Don't  let  anything  interfere  with 
it.  It  will  only  take  a  few  minutes  to  scribble  a 
word  of  loving  attention.  A  single  line  is  enough 
for  fond  remembrance. 
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TO  BUILD  HOMES 

A  plan  that  may  make  home  building  as  easy  as 
automobile  purchasing  and  which  at  the  same  time 
would  probably  give  employment  to  thousands  of 
workers  and  sellers,  is  the  concept  of  a  Chicago 
manufacturer  of  building  materials,  C.  E.  Stedman. 
According  to  his  scheme,  a  man  goes  to  a  lumber 
dealer,  chooses  the  house  to  fit  his  taste  and  bank 
account  from  an  assortment  of  pictures  and  floor 
plans — each  tagged  with  a  price  that  covers  every- 
thing from  foundation  to  shingles — signs  an  order 
and  the  house  selected  will  be  erected  for  the  buyer. 

"The  plan  is  so  simple,"  declares  Mr.  Stedman, 
"that  every  lumber  dealer  in  the  country  can  use  it. 
Our  company  is  supplying  dealers  who  wish  to  use 
the  plan  with  pictures,  detailed  drawings  and  speci- 
fications by  well  known  architects.  With  the  co- 
operation of  local  contractors,  these  dealers  will 
determine  an  exact  price  for  which  each  type  of 
home  can  be  sold.  The  dealer  alone,  or  with  the 
contractors,  can  make  arrangements  for  the  most 
attractive  form  of  local  financing.  The  fact  that  all 
the  dwellings  are  of  standard  construction  will  sim- 
plify financing  arrangements. 

"The  simplification  of  home  buying  which  I  be- 
lieve this  plan  provides,  together  with  the  $10,000,- 
000,000  of  additional  credits  it  is  estimated  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  will  make  avail- 
able, should  do  much  to  recreate  normal  activity  in 
the  home-building  field." 

 0  — 

LABOR  PRESENTS  PLEAS  FOR  2.75  PER  CENT 
BEER 

The  legalization  of  beer  of  2.75  per  cent  alcohoUc 
content  was  advocated  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judicially  Committee  by  Matthew  Woll,  pres- 
ident, and  John  B.  Colpoys,  secretary-treasurer,  of 
Labor's  National  Committee  for  the  Modification  of 
the  Volstead  Act ;  John  J.  Manning,  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  Union  Label  Trades  Department,  and  M. 
J.  McDonough,  president  of  the  Building  Trades  De- 
partment of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Woll  expressed  the  fear  of  a  revolution  unless 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  beer  was  legalized. 
"The  remarkable  thing  to  me  is,"  he  said,  "that 
labor  has  been  so  calm,  so  conservative,  during  this 
depression.  But  let  this  condition  continue,  and  I'll 
not  venture  to  say  what  labor  will  do." 

^Ir.  Colpoys  described  the  Volstead  Act  as  the 
"most  unwise  legislation  ever  put  on  the  statute 
books,"  and  argued  that  it  should  be  changed  for 
economic  reasons  regardless  of  any  other  factors. 
He  said  that  complete  prohibition  for  a  single  week 
would  result  in  "the  worst  revolution  in  history," 
and  urged  the  budget  balancers  to  accomplish  their 
task  by  putting  a  tax  on  beer. 


Mr.  Manning  informed  the  Committee  that  the 

jobs  of  the  cooperage  workers  had  been  destroyed 
by  prohibition  and  that  the  famihes  of  these  work- 
ers were  among  those  who  are  now  suff'ering  worst 
in  the  depression. 

Yiv.  McDonough  declared  that  the  brewing  busi- 
ness, if  allowed  to  operate,  would  provide  work  for 
men  from  55  trades.  He  predicted  that  1,000,000 
men  would  be  directly  employed  within  six  months 
after  the  manufacture  of  good  beer  was  authorized. 

The  legalization  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
beer  of  2.75  per  cent  alcoholic  content  was  endorsed 
by  the  1931  convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

 0  

THE  BANKERS 

W\\\  somebody  please  put  a  mark  high  up  on  the 
door-jamb,  where  we  can  not  forget  it:  we  want  to 
remember  how  the  bankers  acted  during  this  last 
phase  of  the  Great  Depression. 

Who  was  it,  that  was  afraid  to  use  the  $500,- 
000,000  Reconsti-uction  Coi-poration  that  they  asked 
Mr,  Hoover  to  put  his  approval  on? 

The  bankers. 

Who  is  it  that  is  now  asking  for  an  outlet  for  the 
securities  of  all  bonds  that  these  "experts"  took  in 
during  the  BOOM? 

The  bankers. 

Who  is  it  that  is  asking  Uncle  Sam  to  make  up 
the  money  for  the  common  people's  deposits  in 
banks  that  failed,  so  as  to  get  the  banks  back  in 
favor? 

The  bankers. 

Who  is  it  that  is  demanding  cuts  in  wages  of 
hard-working  men  and  women,  while  taking  all  the 
dividends  they  can  get? 

The  bankers. 

And  who  is  it  that  has  been  hoai'ding  $1,500,000 
in  cash,  which  might  have  been  the  basis  of  $15,- 
000,000,000  in  credits  in  circulation? 

The  bankers! 

Who  sold  to  "widows  and  orphans"  the  rotten 
bonds  of  the  foreign  governments,  taking  their  fat 
commissions,  and  getting  out  from  under  on  the 
show-down  ? 

The  bankers! 

Are  they  wiser  than  others  ?  No !  Are  they  more 
far-seeing  for  the  public  good?  No!  Are  they  more 
honest  ?    No ! 

 0  

Paul  Composto,  a  member  of  the  Master  Barbers' 
Association  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  gratified  when 
the  judges  of  a  prize  waltz  contest  awarded  him  the 
first  honors,  but  when  he  saw  his  prize  he  dropped 
it  into  the  Connecticut  River.  It  was  a  safety  razor 
and  blades. 
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WRITE  TO  YOUR  SENATOR 

"During-  the  bonus  agitation  there  were  1,061 
pieces  of  mail  which  came  to  my  office  on  the  first 
delivery  one  morning,  which  was  only  1  of  5  de- 
liveries a  day.  All  of  that  mail  was  thrown  into 
the  wastebasket." — Senator  Fess  of  Ohio. 


"FRANKENSTEIN" 

In  Mrs.  Shelley's  book  Frankenstein  was  the  name 
of  the  young  student  in  chemistry  and  anatomy  who 
created  the  monster.  Frankenstein  is  now  a 
synonym  for  a  man  whose  own  works  bring  him  to 
disaster  or  destruction.  And,  as  the  monster  of  the 
romance  bears  no  name,  the  name  of  his  creator  has 
often  been  transferred  to  him,  so  that  "a  Franken- 
stein" has  come  also  to  signify,  in  popular  usage,  a 
being  of  the  most  appalling  ugliness  and  brutality, 
having  no  trace  of  the  moral  sense  whatever. 
 o  

There  is  plenty  of  time  to  read  and  plenty  of  news 
these  days.  Lots  of  things  are  happening  all  over 
the  world.  The  Lindbergh  kidnapping  shoved  the 
Sino-Japanese  war  off  the  front  pages  of  the  news- 
papers. Anyway,  at  this  writing,  Japan  seems  to 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Chinese  army 
isn't  the  push  over  they  believed  it  to  be.  True  the 
Chinese  are  not  equipped  with  modern  implements 
of  warfare,  nor  are  they  as  well  trained  in  the  up- 
to-date  military  tactics  as  the  Japenese  troops;  but 
there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  have 
had  plenty  of  practice  fighting  among  themselves. 
The  Chinese  are  a  courageous  people  who  have  no 
fear  of  death.  It's  a  hard  job  to  lick  men  who 
won't  stay  licked.  Then  the  ominous  shadow  of  'the 
bear  that  walks  like  a  man"  stalking  in  the  back- 
ground is  making  the  Japanese  sit  up  and  take 
notice,  and  with  the  realization  that  she  has  aroused 
the  displeasure  of  the  entire  civilized  world,  and 
some  dissatisfaction  of  its  policies  at  home,  Japan 
has  apparently  decided  to  call  it  a  day  and  look  for 
the  most  convenient  and  graceful  way  out  of  the 
mess  she  started.  All  of  this  is  well  and  good,  but 
according  to  those  who  are  believed  to  be  well  in- 
formed in  such  matters,  there  is  still  another  angle, 
none  other  than  the  age-old  problem — money.  Be- 
sides Japan's  home  financial  difficulties,  the  Chinese 
boycott  of  Japanese  goods  crippling  her  industries 
is  proving  more  effective  in  subduing  the  invader 
than  all  the  rifles  and  cnade  hand  grenades  of  the 
Chinese  army.  When  you  hit  one's  pocket  you 
surely  reach  his  most  vital  spot. 

 0  

A  duplicate  of  Columbus's  flagship,  the  Santa 
Maria,  is  to  be  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  from  Spain 
next  year,  to  be  displayed  at  the  Chicago  exposition. 


GAVE  LIFE  FOR  DUTY 

As  this  journal  goes  to  press,  we  are  in  receipt  of 
the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Brother  Oliver  Bissler, 
Business  Agent  of  Local  Union  No.  2,  and  the  seri- 
ous condition  of  Recording  Secretary  John  Farrar, 
Jr.,  of  Local  Union  No.  2. 

Business  Agent  Bissler  and  Recording  Secretary 
Farrar  were  visiting  a  job  in  Cleveland,  endeavoring 
to  remove  non-union  men.  One  of  these  men,  armed 
with  a  38-caliber  revolver,  shot  Brother  Bissler 
through  the  head,  causing  his  death  one  hour 
later.  Brother  Farrar  was  shot  in  the  stomach. 
Doctors  do  not  hold  out  much  hope  for  him. 

Bissler  was  elected  as  Business  Agent  for  Local 
Union  No.  2  January,  1932,  and  was  a  faithful  and 
conscientious  worker  and  it  was  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty  that  he  met  his  death. 

Farrar  was  elected  Recording  Secretary  only  a 
short  time  ago,  having  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cy caused  by  the  resignation  of  former  Recording 
Secretary  Jones. 

We  hope  for  the  best  in  Brother  Farrar' s  case  and 
the  International  Union  wishes  to  extend  to  the  wife 
and  family  of  Brother  Bissler  sincere  condolence  in 
their  hour  of  bereavement. 


NOTICE 

The  sad  news  has  also  just  been  received  that  one 
of  our  former  International  Presidents,  John  William 
L.  Clark,  217,  has  gone  to  the  great  beyond.  Brother 
Clark  was  President  of  the  International  from  Octo- 
ber, 1901,  until  September,  1902.  The  International 
Officers  wish  to  convey  to  the  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased brother  their  sincere  condolence  in  their  hour 
of  bereavement. 

 0  

NOTICE 

Word  has  just  been  received  that  Mrs.  Robert  E. 
Giger,  beloved  wife  of  Brother  Robert  E.  Giger, 
2.5388,  has  passed  away  and  we  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  him  and  his  family. 

 0  ■  

Members  of  Local  Union  No.  132  take  this  means 
of  thanking  the  following  local  unions  who  have 
contributed  on  behalf  of  Brother  Byron  F.  Edie, 
3076: 
Local 

4   

12  

24   

27   

32  

42   

54   


Amount 

Local 

$  2.00 

62 

1.00 

73 

2.00 

100 

2.00 

116 

2.00 

263 

2.00 

429 

2.00 

Amount 

62   $  1.00 

  5.00 

  2.00 

  1.00 

  2.00 

  2.00 


Total  $26.00 
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NOTICE 

We  have  been  notified  by  Local  Union  No.  42 
that  the  dues  book,  transfer  and  overcoat  of  Brother 
R.  L.  Lewis,  35016,  were  stolen.  Anyone  having 
information  which  might  lead  to  the  recovery  of 
this  property,  please  communicate  with  Headquart- 
ers or  the  Secretary  of  Local  Union  No.  42. 

 0  

DUES  BOOKS  LOST 
Local  Union    74— Z.  Mansell  9497 
Local  Union  100— Christopher  Biear,  9783 

 o  

STAY  AWAY  NOTICE 
Local   Union   No.   115   requests   our  traveling 
brothers  to  stay  away.   The  members  are  having  a 
hard  time  of  it  as  work  has  been  at  a  standstill. 

 o  

CORRECTIONS 
Due  to  an  error  in  the  report  made  to  Head- 
quarters, a  One  Hundred  Dollar  fine  by  Local  Union 
No.  97  against  Brother  Harry  Spaulding,  7866,  was 


published  in  the  February  Lather.  Brother  J.  A. 
Spaulding,  14004,  is  the  member  who  was  fined  by 
Local  Union  No.  97  and  record  of  it  is  published 
this  month  under  Fines  and  Assessments. 

 0  

Local  Union  No.  262  sent  in  $6.30  transfer  indebt- 
edness for  the  credit  of  Local  Union  No.  7  on 
Brother  T.  C.  Baker,  18369,  instead  of  $6.00,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  March  issue. 

 o  

The  secretary  of  Local  Union  No.  388  informs  us 
that  the  $100  fine  which  appeared  in  the  March 
issue  against  Brother  T.  A.  Danzek,  34761,  was  re- 
scinded by  Local  Union  No.  388  in  Febiiiary,  1932. 
 o  

Brother  J.  F.  Schnanski,  15062,  was  not  issued  a 
withdrawal  card  by  Local  Union  No.  46  in  August, 
1931,  as  published  in  the  April  issue.  This  brother 
is  still  a  member  in  good  standing  of  Local  Union 
No.  46  and  the  listing  of  his  nam.e  under  "With- 
drawal Cards  Issued"  was  caused  by  a  misunder- 
standing. 


.)  Alphia  Wilson  Robson,  74  174  .John  MeCormick  Walker,  4692 

20  Charles  Whittaker  Strickland,  16942                 244  .John  Andrew  Brady,  1778 

46  Wm.  Patrick  Coggin,  5820  263  Albert  Lincoln  Snitger,  28402 

46  Daniel  Edward  Ryan,  6052 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

WHEREAS,  Brother  J.  B.  Bowen,  as  the  complement  of  a  life's  full  measure  having  answered 
"Present"  to  Eternity's  roll  call,  the  Seattle  Building  Trades  Council  feels  it  fitting  that  we,  with  whom 
he  worked,  give  expression  to  our  sorrow  for  his  loss  and  appreciation  for  his  efforts  and  accomplish- 
ments on  Labor's  behalf. 

Brother  Bowen's  labors  covered  a  wide  field;  as  a  pioneer  of  the  Lathers'  Union  he  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence and  trust  of  its  membership,  having  served  both  as  General  Secretary-Treasurer  and  Organizer  of 
their  organization.  Brother  Bowen's  extensive  experience  enabled  him  to  rise  above  the  individual  view- 
point and  co-operate  with  others,  not  as  a  craftsman  but  as  a  building  tradesman-at-large.  Therefore 
be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Seattle  Building  Trades  Council  deeply  mourn  the  loss  of  Brother  Bowen  from 
our  ranks  as  a  fellow  workman  who  has  truly  wrought  an  enduring  monument  not  in  meaningless  stone 
or  bronze  but  in  the  loving  testimonials  of  his  fellow  men  and  hallowed  memories  inscribed  on  the  inner 
chambers  of  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him  and  we  may  say  with  the  poet:  Brother  Bowen  accepted 
the  call,  not  as  the  galley  .slave  scourged  to  his  dungeon  but  as  one  who  wrapped  the  draperies  of  his 
couch  about  him  and  lay  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

SEATTLE  BUILDING  TRADES  COUNCIL. 

R.  A.  Burke, 

  Wm.  Brown. 


WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  His  Infinite  Wisdom  to  remove  from  our  midst.  Brother 
Jeptha  Baker  Bowen,  1130,  and 

WHEREAS,  Brother  Bowen  v.^as  a  true  and  loyal  member  of  our  local,  always  ready  to  help  those  in 
need  and  at  all  times  lending  every  effort  to  gain  the  rights  for  which  we  are  striving,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  charter  of  Local  Union  No.  155  be  draped  for  a  period  of  thirty  days,  and  a 
ropy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  International  Office  for  publication  in  our  Official  Journal,  and 
that  v%e,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  155  of  Tacoma,  Washington,  extend  to  the  family  of  the 
dejjarted  our  deepest  sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

C.  J.  LANTZ,  Secretary,  Local  Union  No.  155. 
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CONSTRUCTION  ANGLES  GREATER  THAN  90  DEGREES 

To  construct  an  angle  greater  than  90  degrees 


o 


Fig.  5 


subtract  the  amount  of  degrees  in  angle  wanted 
from  the  amount  of  degrees  in  a  semi-circle,  and 
construct  an  angle  of  the  amount  of  degrees  re- 
maining, and  leave  one  side  of  the  angle  constructed 
extend  beyond  the  vertex,  which  will  form  the  de- 
sired angle. 

Example 
Fig.  5 

A-B-D  equals  angle  wanted  or  120  degrees. 
A-B-C  equals  angle  constructed. 
B  is  vertex. 

B-D  is  the  line  extending  beyond  the  vertex 
which  automatically  forms  A-B-D  or  120  degree 
angle. 

Suppose  for  instance  you  desire  to  construct  an 
angle  of  120  degrees.  Proceed  as  follows:  Sub- 
tract 120  degrees  from  180  degrees  or  semi-circle, 
which  leaves  you  60  degrees,  which  represents  the 
balance  of  the  semi-circle  remaining.  Construct 
an  angle  of  60  degrees  as  shown  above  at  A-B-C 
Fig.  5.  When  doing  this  extend  the  line  C-B  to  D 
which  will  automatically  form  the  desired  angle 
of  120  degrees. 


Either  line  can  be  extended  beyond  the 
vertex — in  this  case  the  line  A-B  could 
have  been  extended  instead  of  the  line  C-B 
— the  result  would  be  the  same  as  shown 
in  Pig.  6. 

This  method  can  be  used  for  any  angle 
desired  over  a  90-degree  angle. 

Here  is  what  happens  when  both  lines 
are  extended  beyond  the  vertex,  two  60 
degree  and  two  120  degree  angles  are 
formed. 

Examples  of  this  method  are  shown  in 
Fig.  6. 


Fig.  6 

In  Fig.  7  we  have  another  illustration  which  is  worth  a  little  study.  It  bears 
out  what  we  have  been  showing. 

In  first  considering  this  figure,  take  the  large  square  as  A-B-C-D.  It  consists  of 
four  90  degree  angles  as  shown,  each  one  of  which  would  comprise  one-fourth  of  a 
circle  (or  360  degrees).    This  is  showTi  on  a  smaller  scale  in  Fig.  1 — small  square. 

By  dividing  this  square  into  half  by  a  diagonal  aa  shown  in  Fig.  2,  two  45  degree 
triangles  are  produced,  each  triangle  consisting  of  one  90  degree  and  two  45  degree 
angles. 

By  dividing  the  square  into  four  parts  with  diagonal  lines  as  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
four  forty-five  degree  triangles  are  produced. 

By  dividing  it  still  further  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  eight  45  degree  triangles  are 
produced.  We  could  continue  this  doubling  each  item  as  shown  in  the  smaller  square 
within  the  square  Fig.  4  by  the  dotted  line.    Think  this  over. 
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FORMING  A  90°  ANGLE  WITHIN  A  SEMI-CIRCLE 

Another  interesting  thing  to  know  is  that  in  a  semi-circle  you  can  draw  a 
straight  line  from  one  end  of  span  to  any  point  on  the  arc  and  another  straight  line 
from  other  end  of  span  to  same  point  on  arc  and  the  result  will  always  be  a  right 
or  90°  angle.    This  is  Illustrated  in  Figs.  10  and  11. 


Fig.  8 


In  Fig.  8  the  semi-circle  A-B-C  is  first  laid  out  with  a  diameter  A-C.  Now  a 
straight  line  may  be  drawn  from  either  end  of  diameter  (A  or  C)  to  any  point  on  the 
circumference  (as  A  to  B,  Fig.  1)  and  by  connecting  It  with  the  other  end  (as  B  to 
C)  a  90  degree  angle  is  formed. 

This  remains  true  no  matter  at  what  angle  with  the  diameter  the  line  A-B  Is 
laid  out,  as  is  further  illustrated  in  Fig.  9. 


BELIEVE  IT  OR  NOT— By  Ripley 


i3  TRmeiES 

FOfit^ED  BySsTRAiWT 


Reprinted  by  permission 

(Continued  In  Our  Next  Issue) 


Here  is  an  interesting  drawing  which  appeared 
in  Ripley's  column  and  one  that  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage  by  instructors  in  apprentice  schools. 

Within  this  drawing  formed  by  9  straight  lines, 
there  are  49  triangles.  Separate  and  draw  each 
triangle.  Then  draw  a  circle  around  each  one  so 
that  the  circumference  of  the  circle  will  touch  or 
intersect  the  ends  of  each  triangle.  This  is  done  by 
bisecting  two  of  the  three  sides  and  extending  the 
bisecting  lines  until  they  intersect.  From  this  point 
of  intersection  to  any  end  of  triangle  will  be  the 
radius  of  circle.  By  doing  this  you  are  finding  the 
center  of  three  points  not  in  a  straight  line,  the 
ends  of  triangle  representing  the  three  points.  This 
is  explained  In  another  part  of  this  book. 
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One  of  the  Biggest  Factors 


JT  is  far  from  unreasonable  to  assume  that  one  of 
the  really  important  reasons  for  the  industrial 
depression  in  the  United  States  might  be  traced 
back  to  the  generosity — or  greed — of  the  bankers  of 
this  country,  aided  by  Uncle  Sam  and  his  money. 
When  the  cry  for  financial  assistance  came  from 
foreign  countries  money  was  ladled  out  in  huge 
quantities.  The  most  dependable  figures  available 
show  that  the  enormous  sum  of  $18,000,000,000  is 
due  in  this  country  from  foreign  nations  and  resi- 
dents thereof.  Fiften  billions  of  this  is  in  private 
loans,  one  billion  and  a  half  in  short-term  loans  and 
eleven  and  one-half  billions  in  post-war  debts, 
Based  on  population  this  equals  $227.60  for  every 
American  inhabitant  or  $1,138  for  every  American 
family. 


This  money  in  circulation  in  this  country  would 
have  a  decidedly  encouraging  effect  on  business  con- 
ditions; perhaps  had  it  remained  in  circulation  here 
there  would  have  been  no  depression  at  all.  Beyond 
this  conjecture  lies  the  fact  that  foreign  loans 
helped  rehabilitate  competitive  industries  in  other 
countries  while  they  lessened  opportunity  of  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  securing  funds  to  stabilize  oper- 
ations, causing  curtailment,  if  not  abandonment  of 
endeavors  in  an  industrial  way.  In  any  event, 
building  up  competition  abroad  with  American 
credit  and  speeding  machine  production  and  cur- 
tailing rnan-power  at  home  had  a  decided  tendency 
to  intensify  an  unprecedented  slump  and  inflict 
great  hardship  upon  American  workers. 


Diamonds  Can  Be  Made  to  Order 

Two  American  Scientists  Have  Demonstrated  the  Manufacture  of  Genuine 
Gems  From  Certain  Ores  Is  Easily  Possible 


J^EAL  diamonds  sell  for  about  $200  a  carat  now. 

They  could  be  made  for  about  $5  a  carat  with 
adequate  manufacturing  equipment.  And  they 
would  be  sure  enough  diamonds,  not  the  '"artificial" 
or  imitation  kind,  for  the  secret  of  making  diamonds 
the  same  as  Mother  Nature  does  it,  has  been  dis- 
covered and  demonstrated. 

The  process  was  developed  by  L.  H.  Barnett,  a 
former  mining  engineer  and  associate  of  Prof. 
Ralph  H.  McKee  of  the  department  of  chemical  en- 
gineering at  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
The  diamonds  they  have  made  in  their  laboratory 
are  of  the  same  composition,  resulting  from  the 
same  intense  heat,  high  pressure  and  slow  cooling 
as  the  gems  formed  in  cei-tain  regions  when  the 
world  was  young. 

McKee  and  Barnett  first  took  a  chunk  of  iron  ore 
containing  carbon,  silicon  and  phosphorus.  This 
they  melted  in  a  furnace  at  an  extremely  high  tem- 
perature. The  molten  mixture  then  was  poured  into 
thick-walled  steel  shells  capable  of  withstanding 
enormous  pressure. 

The  actual  diamond-making  began  when  the 
shells  were  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly.  The  carbon 
in  the  molten  mixture  produced  the  diamonds.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  diamonds  are  a  form  of 
carbon.  When  the  steel  shells,  thoroughly  cooled, 
were  opened  the  contents  were  in  the  form  of  "dia- 
mond ore,"  the  same  as  is  found  in  diamond  fields. 
All  that  was  needed  then  was  to  extract  the  gems 
with  the  aid  of  acids  which  would  dissolve  every- 
thing but  the  diamonds. 


The  two  chemists  are  not  going  to  upset  the  jewel 
market  or  cause  a  panic  in  the  South  African  dia- 
mond fields,  they  declare.  The  diamonds  they  have 
made  are  too  small  to  be  used  for  jewelry.  The 
making  of  larger  ones  would  require  much  heavier 
and  much  more  expensive  machinery  than  they 
have  in  their  laboratory.  But  there  are  great  com- 
mercial possibilities  in  their  discovery,  particularly 
in  making  points  for  diamond  drills  and  for  other 
uses  in  industry. 


NO  STATE  BUILDING  TRADE  SESSION,  1932 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  customary 
yearly  convention  of  the  California  State  Building 
Trades  Council  has  been  abandoned  for  this  year. 
The  Council  was  organized  31  years  ago,  and  ses- 
sions have  been  held  every  year  since,  except  this 
one,  which  would  have  made  the  number  32.  The 
reasons  given  is  that  the  slack  times  for  the  last 
several  years,  which  have  hit  the  Building  Trades 
Unions  very  hard,  convinced  the  officials  of  the 
state  body  that  the  money  entailed  in  holding  con- 
ventions and  sending  delegates,  both  upon  the  body 
and  the  locals  affiliated,  could  be  better  expended  in 
pushing  organization  work  in  other  channels.  The 
convention  last  year  was  held  at  Oakland;,  and  .  Sa- 
linas named  as  host  for  this  year. 

The  officers  elected  at  the  Oakland  meeting  last 
year  will  continue  to  serve  until  the  next  session, 
which  it  is  thought  will  take  place  in  March,  1933, 
at  a  city  to.  be  selected  by  the  executive  board. . . 
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Congress  and  Unemployment  Relief 


'pHE  failure  of  Congress  to  provide  relief  for  the 
nation-wide  distress  caused  by  the  refusal  of  em- 
ployers to  employ  around  eight  million  working  men 
and  women  was  strongly  condemned  by  William 
Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  in  a  radio  address  from  Washington  on  the 
unemployment  situation. 

"All  classes  of  people  have  been  hoping,"  Mr. 
Green  said,  "that  the  economic  condition  would 
improve  and  that  the  number  of  unemployed 
would  be  substantially  reduced. 

"This  mental  attitude  was  fostered  and  en- 
couraged through  the  belief  that  when  Congress 
met  something  substantial  would  be  done  to  re- 
lieve human  suffering  and  to  create  work  oppor- 
tunities. 

'They  believed  that  Congress,  with  a  full 
sense  of  appreciation  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  would  appropriate  funds  for  relief 
purposes  and  launch  a  wide  and  comprehensive 
public  works  program  which  would  provide 
work,  directly  and  indirectly,  for  millions  of 
people. 

"In  fact,  it  was  this  hope  and  belief  which  in- 
fluenced many  people  to  appeal  for  a  special  ses- 
sion of  Congress  last  summer. 

"The  attitude  of  Congress  toward  the  dis- 
tressing economic  condition  which  so  seriously 
affects  the  entire  nation  has  been  most  disap- 
pointing. 

"Notwithstanding  the  inability  of  local  and 
State  relief  agencies  to  supply  adequate  relief  to 
those  who  are  in  dire  need,  Congress  has  failed 
to  supplement  their  efforts  through  the  appro- 
priation of  relief  funds  or  through  the  origina- 
tion and  extension  of  a  public  works  policy. 

"The  refusal  of  Congi'ess  to  pass  the  Costi- 
gan-La  Follette  measure,  which  provided  for  an 
appropriation  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
million  dollars  to  be  used  for  relief  purposes  in 
the  different  States  and  communities  where  suf- 
fering is  intense  because  of  unemployment,  was 
a  bitter  disappointment  to  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

"When  men,  women  and  children  are  hungn^y 
because  wage  earners  are  denied  an  opportu- 
nity to  earn  a  living,  they  cry  for  food. 

"Under  such  stress  they  cannot  be  convinced 
that  they  should  go  hungry  merely  because  it  is 
alleged  that  Federal  funds  cannot  and  should  not 
be  appropriated  to  buy  food  with  which  to  feed 
them. 

"The  hungry  cannot  draw  the  fine  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  alleged  duties  and  obliga- 


tions of  the  communities,  the  States  and  the 
Nation. 

"There  is  just  one  course  to  pursue  in  waging 
a  successful  war  against  unemployment  at  this 
time. 

"Relief  must  be  supplied  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  requirements  of  an  acute  situation 
and  work  opportunities  must  be  created  so  that 
those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  may  be 
privileged  to  do  so. 

"We  know  full  well  that  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  society  to  relieve  distress,  to  supply  food  to 
the  hungry,  and  to  thus  protect  our  social  order 
so  that  the  democratic  institutions  of  Govern- 
ment may  remain  perpetuated  and  secure.." 


PRESIDENT  HOOVER  SIGNS  ANTI- 
INJUNCTION  BILL 

President  Hoover  signed  the  Norris-LaGuardia 
anti-injunction  bill,  which  Organized  Labor  regards 
as  its  new  charter  of  liberty. 

Yellow  Dog  Contract  Abolished 

Under  the  terms  of  the  law  the  infamous  yellow- 
dog  contract,  by  which,  in  return  for  work,  the 
workers  pledge  themselves  not  to  join  labor  organi- 
zations, is  outlawed  as  against  the  public  policy  of 
the  United  States,  and  Federal  judges  are  expressly 
forbidden  to  issue  injunctions  to  enforce  such  con- 
tracts. 

Curbs  Injunction  Judges 

The  law  also  forbids  United  States  Courts  to 
issue  injunctions  in  labor  disputes  prohibiting  work- 
ers from  refusing  to  work  or  prohibiting  trade 
union  officials  and  workers  from  carrying  on  the 
activities  usually  connected  with  organizing  the 
workers  and  conducting  strikes. 

United  States  Courts  are  also  forbidden  to  issue 
injunctions  in  labor  disputes  on  the  ground  that 
the  workers  are  engaged  in  an  unlaAvful  conspiracy. 

In  certain  extreme  cases,  where  unlawful  acts 
resulting  in  substantial  and  irreparable  injury  to 
property  would  follow  for  which  there  is  no  ade- 
quate remedy  at  law,  the  issuance  of  injunctions  is 
permitted,  but  under  a  procedure  that  guards 
against  abuse  of  the  power. 

The  law  gives  defendants  in  contempt  of  court 
suits  the  right  to  jury  trial  and  a  new  judge. 

 o  

When  you  propose  to  a  girl  be  sure  to  tell  her  that 
you  aren't  good  enough  for  her  before  she  beats 
you  to  it. 
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THE  "TEN  DEMANDMENTS" 


^  BUSINESS  concern  at  Steveston,  in  Western 
Canada,  has  the  following  worldly  wisdom  con- 
spicuously posted  in  its  shop.  While  this  may  be  a 
bit  arrogative,  it  is,  nevertheless,  straight-from-the- 
shoulder. 

First — Don't  lie.  It  wastes  my  time  and  yours.  I 
am  sure  to  catch  you  in  the  end,  and  that  will 
be  the  wrong  end. 

Second — ^Watch  your  work,  not  the  clock.  A  long 
day's  work  makes  a  long  day  short,  and  a  short 
day's  work  makes  my  face  long. 

Third — Give  me  more  than  I  expect,  and  I  will  give 
you  more  than  you  expect.  I  can  afford  to  in- 
crease your  pay  if  you  increase  my  profits. 

Fourth — You  owe  so  much  to  yourself  you  cannot 
afford  to  owe  anybody  else.  Keep  out  of  debt, 
or  keep  out  of  my  shop. 


Fifth — Dishonesty  is  never  an  accident.  Good  men, 
like  good  women,  never  see  temptation  when 
they  meet  it. 

Sixth — Mind  your  own  business  and  in  time  you'll 
have  a  business  of  your  own  to  mind. 

Seventh — Don't  do  anything  here  which  hurts  your 
self-respect.  An  employee  who  is  willing  to 
steal  for  me  is  willing  to  steal  from  me. 

Eighth — It  is  none  of  my  business  what  you  do  at 
night.  But  if  dissipation  affects  what  you  do 
the  next  day,  and  you  do  half  as  much  as  I  de- 
mand, you'll  last  half  as  long  as  you  hoped. 

Ninth — Don't  tell  me  what  I'd  like  to  hear,  but  what 
I  ought  to  hear.  I  don't  want  a  valet  for  my 
pride,  but  one  for  my  purse. 

Tenth — Don't  kick  if  I  kick.  If  you're  worth  while 
correcting  you're  worth  while  keeping.  I  don't 
waste  time  cutting  specks  out  of  rotten  apples. 


Prohibition  In 

jyj,  E.  TRACY  says  the  hope  of  the  drys  has  been 
reduced  to  the  possibility  that  thirteen  states 
can  be  depended  on  to  block  any  change  in  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment.   It  is  a  thin  hope. 

Sentiment  for  repeal  has  become  so  strong  as  to 
make  it  doubtful  whether  the  drys  can  depend  on 
more  than  half  a  dozen  states  three  or  four  years 
hence. 

Meanwhile,  Congress  possesses  ample  plower  to 
liberalize  the  Volstead  Act.  The  fact  that  drys  still 
control  Congress  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 

Eventually,  Congress  will  be  brought  into  line 
with  public  opinion  for  the  very  simple  reason  that 
public  opinion  can  bring  it  into  line. 

The  thirteen-state  idea  reveals  prohibition  in  its 
true  light.  It  rests,  and  always  has  rested,  on  the 
stubborn  attitude  of  an  organized  minority.  It  is, 
and  always  has  been,  afraid  of  popular  votes.  It 
operates,  and  always  has  operated,  on  the  rule-or- 
ruin-theory. 

Like  every  other  movement  for  personal  purifica- 
tion by  law,  prohibition  is  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  democracy.  It  cares  nothing  about  majorities  as 
long  as  it  can  retain  its  statutes ;  nothing  about  fail- 
ure as  long  as  it  can  keep  up  the  pretense;  nothing 
about  drunkenness  as  long  as  the  votes  are  dry. 

No  one  but  a  fanatic  can  observe  whatjs  going  on 
in  this  country  and  not  realize  that  the  public  has 
scrapped  prohibition.  The  Eighteenth  Amendment 
is  being  openly  nullified  from  Maine  to  California. 
Even  those  who  do  not  patronize  it  have  come  to 
regard  the  speak-easy  as  a  fixed  institution. 


Its  True  Light 

Prohibition  has  financed  gang  rule  and  racketeer- 
ing. It  has  promoted  disrespect  for  all  laws  by 
forcing  disrespect  for  one.  It  has  killed  off  about 
every  phase  of  the  temperance  movement.  It  has 
put  liquor  within  easy  reach  of  young  people.  It 
has  driven  the  public  to  deal  with  criminals  and 
thugs.  It  has  reduced  our  most  important  tribunals 
of  justice  to  the  level  of  police  courts.  It  has  filled 
our  jails  with  men  and  women  who  were  guilty  of 
no  offense,  except  that  they  would  not  agree  with  a 
narrow,  stupid  attempt  to  regulate  personal  conduct. 

Prohibition  has  not  stopped  or  diminished  crime, 
particularly  that  sort  of  crime  which  advocates 
blamed  on  the  liquor  traffic.  It  has  not  prevented 
the  increase  of  divorce.  It  has  not  saved  the  home 
from  being  broken.  It  has  not  lessened  the  number 
of  delinquent  children.  It  has  not  decreased  the 
amount  of  insanity.  It  has  not  increased  the  num- 
ber of  home  owners  as  compared  to  that  of  tenants. 
It  has  not  protected  the  country  against  depression 
and  unemployment. 

Prohibition  has  ceased  to  be  a  sincere  moral  re- 
form, if,  indeed,  it  ever  was.  All  it  stands  for  now 
is  a  pig-headed  determination  to  retain  political 
power  by  virtue  of  an  organized  minority  large 
enough  to  keep  control  of  one-fourth  of  the  states 
and  thus  prevent  a  change  in  the  constitution. 
 0  

"Smith's  wooden  leg  pained  him  terribly  last 
night." 

"Howzat?" 

"His  wife  hit  him  over  the  head  with  it." 
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Gone,  But  Not  Forgotten 

Dr.  Quack:  "I  had  a  great  many  more  patients 
last  year  than  I  have  this.  I  wonder  where  they 
have  all  gone  to." 

Nurse:  "Well,  all  we  can  do  is  hope  for  the  best." 


A  young  man  from  the  country,  walking  along  a 
city  street,  stopped  in  front  of  the  fire-station  and 
looked  in. 

"D'ye  have  many  fires  in  town?"  he  asked. 
"Yes,  we  have  them  pretty  often,"  replied  the 
fireman. 

"Ever  try  to  see  how  quick  you  can  get  out?" 
"Oh,  yes!" 

At  that  moment  an  alarm  was  sounded.  At  the 
first  stroke  of  the  gong  the  men  rushed  to  their 
posts,  the  doors  of  the  station  opened,  and  within  a 
few  seconds  men  and  engine  were  speeding  down 
the  street. 

The  young  man  watched  the  proceedings  with 
admiration. 

"Well,"  he  exclaimed,  "there  ain't  many  places 
where  they'd  go  to  all  that  trouble  to  show  a 
stranger  what  they  can  do!" 


The  Life  of  a  Dentist! 

Chinese  patient  (on  telephone:  "Doctor,  what 
time  you  fixee  teeth  fo'  me?" 

Dentist:  "Two-thirty;  all  right?" 

Chinese :  "Yes,  tooth  hurty  me  all  light,  but  what 
time  you  fixee?" 


First  Hubby — "Is  it  wrong  to  kiss  your  wife?" 
Second  Hubby — "Certainly  not." 
First  Hubby — "Then  my  conscience  is  clear." — 
En-Ar-Co  News. 


Inside  Information 

"Hadn't  you  better  go  and  tell  your  master?"  said 
the  motorist  to  the  farmer's  boy  who  stood  looking 
at  the  load  of  hay  upset  in  the  lane. 

"He  knows,"  replied  the  boy.  , 

"Knows?    How  can  he  know?" 

"  'Cos  he's  under  the  hay." 


The  Last  Word 

A  certain  Kansas  farmer  was  observed  by  his 
wife  to  be  unusually  pensive.  "A  penny  for  your 
thoughts!"  she  remarked. 

"I  was  thinking,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "what  epitaph 
I  should  put  on  your  tombstone." 

As  his  spouse  was  in  perfect  health,  naturally, 
she  resented  this  undue  thoughtfulness. 

"Oh,  that's  easy!"  she  responded  briskly.  "Just 
put  'Wife  of  the  Above'." 


An  old  farmer  was  complaining  bitterly  to  the 
minister  of  the  terribly  bad  weather  for  the  crops, 
when  the  latter  reminded  him  that  he  had  much  to 
be  grateful  for,  all  the  same. 

"And  remember,"  said  the  good  man,  "Providence 
cares  for  all.  Even  the  birds  of  the  air  are  fed  each 
day." 

"Aye,"  replied  the  farmer,  darkly,  "off'  my  com." 


One  on  Hubbie 

Wife  (after  accident) :  "Where  am  I  ?  Am  I  in 
heaven  ?" 

Husband:  "No,  dear,  I'm  still  with  you!" — Green 
Griffin. 


Andrew  McCampbell,  New  York  Prohibition  Ad- 
ministrator, acting  on  orders  from  Amos  W.  W. 
Woodcock,  U.  S.  Prohibition  Commissioner,  went  up 
to  a  storeroom  in  the  Bronx  the  other  day  and 
seized  500  gallons  of  alleged  wine  belonging  to  a 
subsidiary  of  Mabel  Walker  Willebrandt's  fruit  juice 
company. 

Looks  like  a  case  of  Amos  'n  Andy  Up  in  Mabel's 
Room." 


True  Love 

Pupil:  "I  know  an  example  of  true  love." 
Teacher:  "What  is  it?" 

Pupil :  "Our  maid  loves  the  postman  so  much  she 
writes  a  letter  to  herself  every  night  to  make  sure 
he  will  come  the  next  day." — Der  Lustige  Sachse, 
Leipzig. 
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A  Good  Eater 

She  (back  from  a  honeymoon  in  Switzerland) : 
"Don't  you  remember  that  wonderful  gorge  in  the 
Alps,  dear?" 

He:  "Sure  do;  it  was  the  squarest  meal  I  ever 
had." — Hamilton  Royal  Gaboon. 


Unwarranted  Conclusions 

Ignorance  of  synonyms  can  easily  lead  to  unwar- 
ranted conclusions. 

The  mother  of  a  soldier  met  the  village  priest, 
who  asked  her  if  she  had  bad  news  from  the  war 
front. 

"Sure  I  have.    Pat  has  been  killed,"  she  replied. 
"I'm  very  sorry,"  said  the  priest.   "Have  you  re- 
ceived word  from  the  war  office:" 
"No,  I  received  word  from  himself." 
"But  how  is  that?" 

"Sure,  here's  the  letter.    Read  it  yourself," 
The  letter  read:  "Dear  Mother,  I  am  now  in  the 
Holy  Land." — Selected. 


Worthy  of  His  Hire 

A  man  visiting  an  English  country  town  went  to 
the  local  barber  for  a  shave.  The  barber  made  sev- 
eral slips  with  his  razor,  and  pasted  a  small  piece  of 
paper  over  the  cut  to  stop  the  bleeding.  When  the 
operation  M'^as  over  the  victim  handed  the  man  half 
a  crown. 

"Keep  the  change,  barber,"  he  said.  "It's  worth 
half-a-crown  to  be  shaved  by  so  versatile  an  artist. 
Why,  you're  a  barber,  butcher,  and  paperhanger  all 


A  Lot  to  Learn 

Best  Man — "Where's  your  nerve,  old  man?  Why, 
you're  shaking  like  a  leaf." 

Groom — "I  know  I  am.  But  this  is  a  nerve-wrack- 
ing time  for  me.  I've  got  some  excuse  for  being 
frightened,  haven't  I?  I've  never  been  married  be- 
fore." 

Best  Man — "Of  course  you  haven't.  If  you  had 
you'd  be  a  great  deal  more  scared  than  you  are 
now."— Tid-Bits. 


Too  Much  Eificiency 
Manager:  "I  note  you  are  ignoring  our  efficiency 
system." 

Foreman :  "Maybe  I  am,  sir,  but  someone  has  got 
to  get  the  work  done  around  here,  you  know." — 
Selected. 

 0  

"Do  you  know  that  your  wife  is  telling  around 
that  you  can't  keep  her  in  clothes?" 

"That's  nothing.  I  bought  her  a  home,  and  I 
can't  keep  her  in  that  either." — Boston  Transcript. 


Difficult  Pupil 

The  little  man  thrust  his  way  into  his  home.  "I'll 
teach  her  who  is  boss,"  he  muttered. 

Presently  the  door  flew  open  and  the  little  man 
tumbled  down  the  front  steps. 

"I'll  teach  her  who's  boss,"  he  murmured,  "but 
she's  going  to  take  a  lot  of  teaching." — Tit-Bits. 


And  Collects  Interest 

"The  banks  are  getting  shaky.  My  wife  puts  our 
money  in  her  shoes." 

"Yes?    So  does  mine.    Shoes  and  hats." 


He  Knew  His  Soldiers 

During  a  recent  Legion  convention,  an  elderly 
lady,  becoming  alarmed  at  the  antics  of  the  Legion- 
naires, approached  a  policeman,  asking,  "Can't  you 
stop  them,  officer?" 

"Lady,"  the  officer  replied,  "there's  an  old  man  in 
Europe  who  tried  to  do  that,  and  now  he's  sawing 
wood  in  Holland." 


Heads  or  Tales 

"I  don't  know  whether  to  be  a  barber  or  an 
author." 

"Toss  for  it — heads  or  tales." 


The  fitting  remedy  for  evil  counsels  is  good  ones. 
-Louis  D.  Brandeis. 
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PROJECTS  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  IN  CITIES 
WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


ALASKA 

FAIRBANKS,  ALASKA — Post  office,  court  house  and  jail: 
$393,000.  W.  McDonald  Construction  Co.,  Syndicate 
Trust  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  contr. 

CALIFORNIA 

ARCATA,  CALIF. — Training  school  at  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege:   $144,699.    A.  Sordal,  Long  Beach,  contr. 

CONNECTICUT 

HAMDEN,  CONN. — High  school:    $700,000.    A.  W.  Foote, 

185  Church  St.,  New  Haven,  archt. 
MORRIS.  CONN.— Grade  school,  town  hall  and  jail:  $15u,- 

000.     G.  A.  Quick,  170  Kneeland  St.,  New  Haven, 

archt. 

NORWICH,  CONN. — Commercial  high  school  unit:  $300,- 
000.    Chandler  &  Palmer,  114  Thayer  Bldg.,  archts. 

VERSAILLES,  CONN. — Ice  manufacturing  plant:  $50,000. 
John  A.  Monty,  9  Farnsworth  St.,  New  London,  contr. 

WATERTOWN,  CONN. — Church  for  St.  John  Roman  Cath- 
olic parish:  $150,000.  Cram  &  Ferguson,  248  Boyl- 
ston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  archts. 

INDIANA 

BOSTON,  IND. — High  school:  $150, OdO.  Henkel  &  Han- 
son, Connersville,  archts. 

WHITING,  IND.— Post  office:  $60,761.  Forest  Building 
Constr.  Co.,  Gary,  contr. 

KENTUCKY 

CAMP  KNOX,  KY. — Theatre  and  mess  halls  at  Camp 
Knox:    $60,000.    Purchase  and  hire  system. 

MAINE 

UNION,  ME. — Combination  grade  and  high  school:  $150,- 
000.    W.  T.  Smith  and  E.  Curtis,  Rockland,  contrs. 

MARYLAND 

CROWNSVILLE,  MD. — Altering  and  constructing  ward 
building  addition:  $200,000.  H.  G.  Crisp  and  J.  R. 
Edmunds,  Jr.,  Calvert  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  archts. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
BROOKLINE,  MASS. — Church  for  Harvard  Congregational 

Parish:     $250,000.     Turner    Construction    Co.,  137 

Newbury  St.,  Boston,  contr. 
NORFOLK,  MASS. — Hospital  at  Norfolk  Prison  Colony: 

$171,000.    M.  Spinelli  &  Sons,  333  Washington  St., 

Boston,  contr. 

SHARON,  MASS. — Hotel:  $200,000.  M.  Slotnick,  333 
Washington  St.,  Boston,  contr. 

WESTBORO,  MASS. — Altering  and  constructing  children's 
building  addition  at  State  Hospital:  $150,000  or 
more.  Commonwealth  of  Mass.,  Dept.  Mental  Dis- 
eases, State  House,  Boston. 

MICHIGAN 

NEGAUNEE,  MICH. — School,  including  auditorium,  gym- 
nasium and  convent  for  St.  Paul's  Catholic  Church: 
$150,000.  Hutter  Constr.  Co.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 
contr. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

DURHAM,  N.  H. — Apartment  and  garage  building:  $150.- 
000.  A.  Perreton,  c/o  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
archt. 


MANCHESTER,  N.  H.— Altering  and  constructing  club 
house  addition  for  American  Legion:  $150,00.  A.  W. 
Osberg,  795  Elm  St.,  archt. 
— Altering  and  constructing  hospital  addition  to  Elliott 
Hospital:  $150,000.  C.  R.  Whitcher,  812  Elm  St.. 
archt. 

NEW  LONDON,  N.  H. — Dormitory  at  Colby  Junior  Col- 
lege:   $150,000.    Wells  &  Hudson,  Hanover,  archts. 

NEW  JERSEY 

CARLSTADT.  X.  J. — Grade  and  Junior  High  School: 
$150,000.  G.  F.  Bial,  241  Bell  Ave.,  Hasbrouck  Hts.. 
archt. 

DARLINGTON,  N.  J.^ — Church  and  rectory  for  Immaculate 

Conception  parish:    $150,000.     Fanning  &  Shaw,  49 

Ward  St.,  Paterson,  archts. 
MAPLEWOOD,  N.  J.— Addition  to  Clinton  School:  $150,- 

000.    Eastern  Building  Co.,  270  Fabyan  PI.,  Newark, 

contr. 

NEWTON,  N.  J. — Training  school  for  Missionary  Fathers 
of  the  Little  Flower:  §150,000.  G.  E.  Steinback,  157 
West  74th  St.,  New  York  City,  archt. 

RIDGEWOOD,  N.  J. — Residential  development  at  Ridge- 
wood  Park:  $150,000.  G.  W.  Bailey,  Radburn,  N.  J. 
Separate  contracts. 

ROCKAWAY  RIVER,  N.  J.— Lake  development,  cottages 
and  log  cabins  at  Lake  Hiawatha:  $200,000.  Separate 
contracts. 

SPRING  LAKE,  N.  J. — Altering  Warren  Hotel:  $150,000. 

P.  V.  Stout,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City,  archi. 

Separate  contracts. 
UNION  CITY,  N.  J. — Store  and  office  building:    $150, OOK). 

P.  L.  Schultz,  256  Summit  Ave.,  archt. 

NEW  YORK 

SPARKHILL,  N.  Y. — School  addition:  $150,000.  H.  G. 
Emery,  275  Piermont  Ave.,  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  archt. 

WALLKILL,  N.  Y. — Garage  and  employees  building  addi- 
tion: $112,215  in  all.  T.  C.  Brown  Co.,  307  Union 
St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  contr. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

FAYETTEVILLE,  N.  C. — Dormitory  and  training  school 
at  Negro  State  Normal  School:  $102,702  in  all.  Bea- 
man-Coleman  Constr.  Co.,  Lawyers  Bldg.,  Raleigh, 
contr. 

OHIO 

FINDLAY,  OHIO — Post  office:  $154,000.  H.  G.  Christ- 
man  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  contr. 

OKLAHOMA 

HOBART,  OKLA. — Office  and  store  building:  $150,000. 
McMillan  Construction  Co.,  Enid,  contr. 

ONTARIO 

GRAVENHURST,  ONT. — Sanatarium  addition:  $250,000. 
Reid  &  Brown,  Fleet  St.,  Toronto,  contr. 

KITCHENER,  ONT. — Utilities  and  office  building:  $200,- 
000.  W.  H.  Yates  Constr.  Co.,  17  Main  St.,  E.,  Hamil- 
ton, contr. 

WESTON,  ONT. — Addition  to  Sanatarium:  $250,000. 
Jackson,  Lewis  Co.,  Ltd.,  Federal  Bldg.,  Toronto, 
contr. 
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OREGON 

TILLAMOOK,  ORE.— Court  house:  $175,000.  Lawrence 
Holford,  Allyn  &  Beacon,  Failing  Bldg.,  Portland, 
archt. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MOUNT  ALTO,  PA. — Two  new  units  at  Mt.  Alto  Tubercu- 
losis Sanitarium:  $233,242  in  all.  J.  A.  Frielino  & 
Co.,  Leechburg,  contr. 

WARREN,  PA. — Dining  hall  and  laundry  at  Warren  State 
Hospital:  $202,800  in  all.  Wilson  Constr.  Co.,  James- 
town, N.  Y.,  contr. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. — Rest  home  for  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society:  $150,000.  J.  F.  Hogan,  315  Grosvenor  Bldg., 
Providence,  archt. 


WORK  FOR  NEARLY  600,000  FOUND  IN  GREAT 
EMPLOYMENT  CAMPAIGN 

Sweeping  along  with  increasing  vigor,  the  nation- 
wide War  Against  Depression  Campaign  of  the 
American  Legion,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
is  crowding  the  600,000  mark.  From  now  on  it  will 
be  a  race  over  the  last  half  of  the  stretch  to  the 
million  mark. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  campaign  as  it 
rolls  up  its  new  totals  this  week  is  the  number  of 
new  cities  that  are  entering  the  list. 

New  cities  have  been  reporting  in  at  from  25  to 
more  than  50  a  day. 

It  was  announced  at  national  headquarters  in  the 
Hotel  Biltmore  here  that  if  all  cities  had  entered 
the  campaign  at  the  outset  the  million  mark  would 
have  been  passed  two  weeks  ago.  It  also  was  pointed 
out  that  already  the  jobs  found  have  taken  millions 
of  dollars  from  the  load  carried  by  charity  through- 
out the  nation.  More  than  30  per  cent  of  the  6,000 
towns  and  cities  of  the  United  States  having  a  popu- 
lation of  1,000  or  more  have  reported  activities  to 
campaign  headquarters,  thus  pointing  to  the  grad- 
ual spread  of  the  war  on  depression  over  the 
country. 

A  number  of  states  have  far  exceeded  their  quota 
of  placements,  others  have  come  up  to  it,  while 
others  lag  behind  the  procession.  Minnesota,  which 
has  led  the  states  in  the  number  of  jobs  found,  con- 
tinues in  the  lead  with  placements  of  more  than 
31,000  workers. 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  in  this  job 
to  stay,"  Matthew  Woll,  chaiiTnan  of  the  Labor  Di- 
vision, said.  "Our  30,000  local  unions  are  out  to 
find  jobs  for  the  unemployed  and  are  working  in 
co-operation  with  committees  of  civic  and  all  other 
organizations  who  are  seeking  the  same  thing  we 
are.  We  cannot  let  the  American  workers  starve." 
 o  

Russia  has  invaded  the  arctic  in  its  quest  for 
chemicals. 


40,000  SCOTCHMEN  PUT  $2.00  IN  COLLECTION 

Forty  thousand  Aberdonians  watched  a  three- 
mile  swim  from  the  Cloch  Lighthouse  to  Dunoon,  on 
the  River  Clyde.  Sponsors  of  the  swim  could  make 
no  charge,  but  a  collection  was  taken.  The  40,000 
Scotchmen  yielded  a  total  of  8  shillings,  four  pence 
($2.02). 

 0  

REFLECTIONS 

Breathes  there  a  man  without  a  job 
And  in  his  pockets  not  a  bob. 
Who  never  to  himself  has  said. 
Perhaps  'twere  better  to  be  dead 

Lives  there  a  man  who  now  is  down 
That  in  his  moves  from  town  to  town. 
Who  never  to  himself  has  thought. 
Have  all  my  efforts  come  to  naught? 

Lives  there  a  man  in  the  world 
That  makes  his  conscience  rest  uncurled. 
When  never  to  himself  has  asked. 
Why  must  I  keep  my  heart  enmasked? 

Lives  there  a  man  with  worldly  fame 
That  friends  all  greet  with  loud  acclaim, 
Who  never  to  himself  has  grieved, 
Why  is  it  friends  are  so  deceived? 

Lives  there  a  man  with  nerves  of  steel 
That  treads  a  life  of  even  keel. 
Who  never  to  himself  has  chided. 
Why  am  I  always  undecided? 

Lives  there  a  man  of  sombre  mien 
That  lives  his  life  as  he  would  deem. 
Who  never  to  himself  has  wondered. 
Why  are  ideals  of  life  so  sundered? 

Lives  there  a  man,  hero  of  war. 
That  after  battle  free  of  scar. 
Who  never  to  himself  has  reckoned, 
Why  do  I  fear  whene'er  I'm  beckoned? 

Lives  there  a  man  with  union  card 
That  carries  it  as  a  canard. 
Who  never  to  himself  has  canted. 
Why  is  my  life  so  unenchanted? 

Lives  there  a  man  with  dues  unpaid 
That  on  the  job  vents  a  tirade, 
Who  never  to  himself  has  sneered. 
Why  is  my  life  so  domineered? 

— Exchange. 
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Put  the  Union  Men  and  Women  to  Work 


■y^HAT  we  want  to  see  just  now  is  more  employ- 
ment for  union  members. 
We  talk  about  "giving"  employment.  When  an 
employer  takes  on  hands;  when  a  householder  pro- 
vides a  man  with  a  job,  he  is  said  to  "give"  employ- 
ment. 

This  is  all  to  the  good  and  the  more  employment 
that  can  be  given  the  better. 

But  lots  of  Union  members  think  they  can't 
"give"  employment,  because  perhaps  they  are  not  in 
a  position  to  hire  any  one  to  work  for  them. 

If  they  only  realized  it,  however,  they  can  "give" 
employment  and  the  way  they  can  do  it  is  by  "buy- 
ing" employment. 

Every  time  a  person  purchases  an  article  or  a 
service  produced  by  union  labor  they  are  "buying" 
employment  and  doing  their  bit  to  keep  their  fellow 


trade  unionists  from  joining  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed. 

They  are  not  simply  buying  a  hat,  or  a  pair  of 
shoes,  or  a  suit  of  clothes  or  what  you  will,  they  are 
helping  to  buy  a  job  for  some  fellow  trade  unionist 
as  well. 

Think  of  your  buying  power  in  this  double  way 
and  you  will  realize  what  a  service  you  can  render, 
even  with  a  small  purchase,  when  you  make  sure 
your  money  is  being  spent  on  union  label  goods  or 
service. 

You  are  really  buying  employment — the  employ- 
ment of  fellow  trade  unionist — whose  work  is  rep- 
resented in  the  articles  or  service  you  have  pur- 
chased. 

Therefore,  when  you  buy,  see  to  it  that  you  are 
buying  trade  union  employment,  and  thereby  keep 
trade  unionists  at  work,  and  help  to  maintain  trade 
union  wages  and  conditions. 


SIGNIFICANT  FACTS 


JN  a  recent  issue  of  the  "Liberal"  under  the  above 
caption  appears  the  following,  which  is  not  only 
significant,  but  momentous  in  relation  to  the  gi-eat 
economic  loss  to  the  workers  of  America  in  the 
eleven  years  since  we  have  had  prohibition : 

"Placing  the  annual  production  of  beer  at  50,000,- 
000  barrels,  brewers  would  require  58,000,000  bush- 
els of  gi-ain.  Which  represents  a  loss  to  farmers  of 
658,000,000  bushels  in  the  eleven  years  of  prohibi- 
tion. The  effect  of  this  surplus  depressed  the  price 
of  every  bushel  sold  in  other  markets,  which  repre- 
sents a  terrible  loss  to  American  farmers,  which  has 
been  far  greater  than  the  direct  loss  of  $500,000,000, 
figuring  gi'ain  at  50  cents  per  bushel. 

"Prohibition  also  abolished  65,000  jobs  for  brew- 
ery workers  and  those  engaged  in  the  allied  trades, 
and  an  annual  loss  in  wages  of  $62,600,000  per  year, 
which  for  the  period  aggregated  $688,600,000. 

"Every  industry  in  America  has  felt  the  effects  of 
this  reduction  of  $1,188,000,000  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  our  farmers  and  wage  workers,  which  in 
turn  caused  millions  of  others  to  lose  their  jobs, 
which  further  cut  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  people  to  the  extent  of  their  wages,  and 
forced  many  industries  to  close,  which  added  other 
legions  to  the  army  of  the  unemployed,  greatly  ag- 
gravating the  situation. 

"All  this  was  bound  to  affect  our  transportation 
system,  as  the  breweries  were  using  per  annum 
10,000  carloads  of  coal,  loading  83,000  cars  with 


brewing  materials,  machinery,  kegs,  bottles  and 
beer.  For  the  prohibition  period  that  would  aggre- 
gate 913,000  carloads  and  millions  in  freight  which 
have  been  lost  to  the  railroads. 

"This  is  a  conservative  statement  of  facts,  based 
upon  federal  census  reports  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  18th  amendment. 

*     *     *  * 

"When  you  add  the  loss  of  nearly  $10,000,000,000 
in  revenue  to  the  federal  government,  the  states  and 
the  cities,  in  the  last  eleven  years,  you  will  have  no 
trouble  in  accounting  for  some  of  the  things  respon- 
sible for  present  conditions  in  our  government  and 
industry.  Much  of  the  money  formerly  paid  in 
wages  and  taxes  by  the  legitimate  liquor  business 
has  since  been  collected  by  bootleggers,  rum- 
runners, hi-j ackers,  wild  cat  distillers  and  brewers, 
with  which  to  finance  their  lawless  operations,  for 
gTaft,  defense  and  to  make  crime  a  paying  business 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

"To  get  rid  of  these  conditions  and  help  to  restore 
prosperity,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  modifying  the 
Volstead  act.  Open  these  markets  that  prohibition 
closed  to  American  farmers,  give  back  to  workers 
the  jobs  it  took  from  them,  and  the  wages  they  re- 
ceived, restore  the  business  lost  to  the  railroads  and 
other  industries,  and  the  sun  will  once  more  shine 
over  a  prosperous  nation." 

 0  

It  is  just  as  easy  to  mention  our  advertisera 
when  buying. 
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SHORT  STORIES  ON  WEALTH 


By  Irving  Fisher 

Professor  of  Economics,  Yale  University 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 


^E  turn  now  to  the  problem  of  science  and  inven- 
tion as  a  means  toward  enrichment. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  civilization  is  really 
based  on  science  and  invention  it  is  rather  curious 
that  until  recently  there  has  been  so  little  definite 
promotion  of  science  and  invention.  What  would 
our  civilization  be  without  the  inventions  which,  as 
Macaulay  said,  "abridge  distance"  —  whether  in 
transportation  or  communication?  Banish  the  rail- 
way and  automobile,  the  telegraph  and  radio,  tele- 
phone, the  newspaper  and  books,  and  we  go  back  to 
the  middle  ages.  Banish  the  alphabet  and  printing 
press,  the  wheel  and  a  few  other  elementary  inven- 
tions and  we  get  back  to  barbarism.  Banish  stone 
implements  and  we  get  back  to  the  jungle. 

Inventions  have  the  most  profound  effects  on 
wealth  and  welfare.  It  makes  a  great  difference 
whether  the  state  of  the  arts  is  fixed  or  progressive. 
For  instance,  we  economists  say  increase  of  popula- 
tion tends  to  increase  rent;  but  this  is  true  only  "at 
a  given  stage  of  the  arts."  A  scientific  discovery 
is  like  a  discovery  of  a  new  continent.  Just  as  the 
discovery  of  America  reduced  land  rent  in  England, 
so  agricultural  science  and  invention  reduce  farm 
rents. 

Of  course,  if  population  increased  in  geometric 
progression,  it  would  always  overtake,  in  the  end, 
any  improvement  in  the  arts;  for  this  earth  cannot 
have  infinite  capacity  for  population,  no  matter 
what  great  discoveries  are  made.  But  invention 
puts  off  the  evil  day  and  enables  us  to  cope  with 
the  problem  of  populatioii  by  itself.  In  the  interim 
inventions  certainly  increase  the  per  capita  well- 
being. 

Until  recently  science  and  invention  have  been 
left  more  or  less  to  grow  of  themselves.  For  genera- 
tions the  only  important  step  that  has  been  taken 
to  promote  science  and  invention  has  been  the 
establishment  of  patent  offices.  Theoretically  pa- 
tents are  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  inventors ; 
practically  they  operate  more  to  protect  the  manu- 
facturer than  the  inventor.  Undoubtedly  they  help 
to  introduce  inventions.  For,  without  the  patent 
protection  many  inventions,  even  after  they  were 


made,  would  not  be  developed.  But  so  far  as  en- 
couraging inventing  itself  is  concerned,  patents 
haven't  succeeded  very  well,  and  one  reason  is  that 
the  inventor  isn't  interested  in  money  so  much. 
That's  one  thing  people  forgot  when  they  estab- 
lished the  patent  office.  They  thought  it  would 
bribe  inventors  to  invent.  This  is  almost  like  brib- 
ing a  landscape  or  portrait  painter  to  paint,  or  a 
poet  to  write. 

It  is  the  creative  instinct  which  is  the  chief  stimu- 
lus of  the  inventor,  and  he  will  invent  better  if  he 
has  a  fixed  salary  than  if  he  depends  on  invention 
itself  for  profit.  The  real  stimulus  must  come  not 
from  money  profit,  but  in  some  other  way.  Recog- 
nition or  fame  is  a  stimulus,  and  we  are  gradually 
coming  to  grant  that.  Today  great  inventors  like 
Edison  and  Marconi  are  international  heroes.  But 
a  generation  or  two  ago  inventors  were  regarded  as 
"cranks."  Even  Langley,  though  the  head  of  the 
most  dignified  scientific  organization  in  the  world, 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  was  laughed  at  when 
he  sought  to  invent  a  flying  machine.  The  ridicule 
to  which  he  was  subjected  probably  shortened  his 
life. 

But  today  we  are  glorifying  science  as  never  be- 
fore. One  reason  is  that  people  are  now  appreciat- 
ing certain  recent  fruits  of  science  such  as  the  auto- 
mobile, the  airplane,  the  automatic  washing  ma- 
chine, the  artificial  ice  refrigerator,  the  victrola.  the 
radio,  the  movies,  the  talkies,  television.  They  real- 
ize that  it  took  brains  to  invent  such  things,  and 
they  respect  inventing  brains  as  they  did  not  before. 
Now  there  are  great  laboratories  of  big  industrial 
concerns  to  utilize  inventors  and  get  a  maximum  of 
invention.  Now  every  big  progressive  business  em- 
ploys inventors  on  salary  and  it  is  often  their  best 
investment.  The  result  is  that  we  are  making  far 
faster  progress  in  invention  now  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  civilization. 

The  present  is  an  age  of  rapid  invention,  espe- 
cially since  the  World  War.  President  Hoover's 
Committee  on  Recent  Economic  Changes  found  the 
rate  of  improvement  in  industrial  arts  one  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  our  times. 
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Besides  those  already  mentioned,  some  outstand- 
ing examples  of  recent  inventions  which  greatly  in- 
crease production  and  consumption  are:  the  appli- 
cations of  electric  power  in  factories  and  on  the 
fai-m:  the  long  distance  telephone,  which  has  finally 
solved  the  problem  of  sending  messages  across  the 
ocean;  the  utilization  of  cellulose  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  building  materials,  paper,  and  rayon  tex- 
tiles; the  use  of  cotton  seed  for  oil  and  fertilizer; 
the  pulverization  of  coal  by  which  its  fuel  value  is 
greatly  increased;  the  liquefaction  of  coal  which 
gives  added  supplies  of  much-needed  gasoline;  the 
innumerable  chemical  and  dye  products  made  from 
coal. 

New  discoveries  and  inventions,  by  utiUzing 
wastes  from  forests,  fields,  and  mines,  and  increas- 
ing the  output  of  labor  have  greatly  advanced  the 
scale  of  living  in  America. 

Furthermore,  the  use  of  a  new  invention  spreads 
with  lightning  rapidity  in  this  age  of  high  speed 
and  intercommunication,  and,  as  it  spreads,  it  leads 
to  further  inventions.  This  quick  spreading  is  a 
chief  reason  why  the  present  age  is  increasingly  one 
of  invention.  Nations  like  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  Gei-many  and  Fi-ance  lead  in  civilization  by 
taking  the  greater  advantage  of  this  self-propagat- 
ing principle  of  invention.  Nations  like  China  and 
India,  so  long  as  they  give  it  little  attention,  will 
lag  behind. 

Improvements  in  transportation  developed  the 
world  granaries  of  Argentina,  Canada  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  The  acreage  of  cotton  was  increased 
to  supply  the  New  England  and  British  mills  from 
the  Southem  and  Gulf  States,  from  Egypt  and  In- 
dia. The  investments  in  mining  stretched  over  con- 
tinents. Chilean  nitratet.  were  brought  to  American 
fanns.  and  fresh  investments  were  made  in  works 
that  extracted  nitrogen  from  the  air.  The  coal  de- 
posits of  the  world  were  made  to  release  solar 
energy  stored  up  for  millions  of  years,  and  the  oil 
wells  of  Oklahoma,  Mexico  and  Baku  became  sources 
of  new  wealth  and  investment  to  supply  a  motor- 
driven  age.  Investments  in  machines,  factories, 
railways,  highways,  pipe  lines,  warehouses,  sewers, 
and  in  the  ramifications  of  urban  and  suburban  de- 
velopment enlarged  the  opportunities  for  sui-plus 
funds  to  an  almost  unbelievable  extent.  Reconstruc- 
tion of  devastated  countiies  after  the  World  War 
gave  opportunity  for  the  investment  of  biUions  of 
American  dollars  abroad,  with  flotations  of  foreign 
loans  in  the  United  States,  in  1927  and  1928,  averag- 
ing a  billion  and  a  half  each  year. 

Today  millions  are  spent  on  research  where 
thousands  were  spent  a  generation  ago.  And  inven- 
tors are  thus  led  not  only  to  more  intensive  effort, 
but  to  co-operate  and  pool  their  ideas. 


During  1929,  the  Engineering  Foundation 
launched  a  drive  for  five  million  dollars  to  aid  scien- 
tific research.  Major  General  George  0.  Squier  re- 
ported in  the  Nation's  Business  for  Januarj',  1929, 
that  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Anierican  Telephone 
and  Telegi-aph  Company  alone,  $15,000,000  yearly 
were  being  devoted  to  the  work  of  research  which 
employed  four  thousand  specialists.  With  respect 
to  research  General  Squier  added: 

"We  hear  of  expenditures  by  the  millions — $200,- 
000,000  a  year  by  some  estimates,  $70,000,000 
through  commercial  firms.  Any  comprehensive  in- 
ventory of  our  research  resources  would  include  the 
bulky  items  of  plant  and  equipment,  and  the  incal- 
culable intangibles  reposed  in  the  300,000  physicists, 
chemists,  engineers,  mathematicians,  and  trained 
technicians.  As  for  suggesting  the  substance  of 
this  tremendous  adventure,  we  may  turn  to  the 
structures  erected  by  the  General  Electric  Company, 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  General  Motors 
and  the  United  States  Rubber  Company."' 

A  survey  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search revealed,  in  its  announcement  of  May  4, 
1929,  the  extent  to  which  industrial  research  pre- 
vailed as  a  new  trend  in  manufacturing  progress  in 
the  United  States.  Of  599  manufacturing  concerns 
supplying  information,  the  report  stated  that  52  per 
cent  recorded  the  carrying  on  of  research  as  a  com- 
pany activity.  Testing  laboratories  were  conducted 
by  7  per  cent,  leaving  a  minority  in  which  no  re- 
search work  was  being  done.  Some  29  per  cent  re- 
ported that  they  were  supporting  co-operative  re- 
search conducted  through  trade  associations,  en- 
gineering societies,  universities  or  endowed  fellow- 
ships. Especially  in  cement  manufacture,  leather 
tanning,  and  gas  and  electric  utiUties,  co-operative 
research  was  highly  developed. 

It  was  largely  the  over-enthusiastic  investment  in 
invention  which  led  to  the  boom  of  1927-29  and  so 
indirectly  contributed  to  the  crash  and  depression 
which  followed.  It  is  also  true  that  we  may  look 
largely  to  new  inventions  and  the  better  utilization 
of  old  ones  to  pull  us  out  of  the  depression. 


Had  More  Incentive 

During  an  intensive  love  scene  in  the  movies, 
when  the  hero  was  doing  his  stuff,  wifie  nudged 
hubby  and  said: 

"Why  is  it  that  you  never  make  love  to  me  like 
that?" 

"Say,"  he  replied,  "do  you  know  the  salaiy  that 
guy  gets  for  doing  that?" 

 0  

Many  manufacturers  do  not  advertise  due  to  the  fact 
that  yon  do  not  demand  advertised  products. 
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La  FoUette  Bill  Would  End  Slump,  Experts  Declare 

Wisconsin  Progressive  Pushing  Second  Anti-Depression  Plan ;  Huge  Works 
Program;  Fom-  Million  New  Jobs 


JJEARINGS  commenced  the  week  of  March  15  on 
"Young  Bob"  La  Follette's  bill  to  institute  a 
$5,500,000,000  public  woi'ks  program,  which,  if  put 
into  effect,  nationally  kno^^^l  economists,  business 
experts,  and  labor  men  declare  will  "break  the  back 
of  the  depression"  and  start  employment  on  the  up- 
grade again. 

This  is  the  second  major  attack  launched  on  the 
depression  by  the  Wisconsin  Progressive.  His  first 
measure,  co-authored  by  Senator  Costigan  of  Colo- 
rado, called  for  a  Federal  appropriation  of  $350,- 
000,000  for  direct  relief  of  the  unemployed. 

Although  it  was  defeated,  48  to  35,  in  the  Senate 
by  administration  Republicans  and  Democrats,  it 
may  be  revived  and  forced  to  another  vote. 

Would  Help  Millions 

Now,  La  Follette  insists,  it  is  up  to  Congress  to 
pass  the  public  works  bill — that  the  unemployed 
must  either  be  given  jobs  or  food.  Adoption  of  the 
works  program  will  give  jobs,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  4,500,000  men,  he  declares. 

On  the  other  hand,  men  like  John  P.  Hogan,  head 
of  a  New  York  firm  of  large-scale  engineers  and 
contractors,  say  that  failure  to  put  such  a  program 
into  effect  will  mean  that  "a  million  fewer  men  will 
be  employed  in  the  construction  industry  this  year 
than  last." 

Backed  by  Labor 

Hogan  was  one  of  a  gi'oup  of  construction  and 
business  authorities  who  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee  to  advocate  passage  of  the  bill. 
Others  were  Sanford  E.  Thompson,  Boston  consult- 
ing engineer;  Willard  L.  Thorp,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Amherst  College;  W.  N.  Loucks  of  the 
Wharton  School  of  Business,  and  Merryle  Stanley 
Rukeyser,  Columbia  University,  professor  and  na- 
tionally known  writer  on  business  affairs. 

Edward  F.  McGrady,  legislative  representative  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.,  told  the  senators  that  organized 
labor  was  solidly  behind  the  bill  and  stressed  the 
need  for  its  enactment. 

"Uncle  Sam  ought  not  to  stop  at  aiding  banks  and 
big  corporations,"  Rukeyser  said.  "He  ought  to  go 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  problem  and  inject  needed 
purchasing  power  into  the  economic  system  by  em- 
barking on  a  job-creating  public  works  program 
which  has  been  thoroughly  underwritten  and  in- 
dorsed by  scientific  economists. 

Build  from  the  Bottom 

"Such  a  plan  would  break  the  backbone  of  the  de- 
pression.   It  would  support  general  business  at  its 


weakest  point — in  the  ultra  depressed  construction 
industry.  It  would  build  prosperity  up  from  the 
bottom,  by  redeeming  large  numbers  of  unemployed 
from  idleness  and  restoring  their  buying  power." 

Rukeyser  made  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  bill 
and  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  Senator  La  Follette 
for  its  "intelligent  and  scientific"  provisions. 

"Senator  La  Follette  has  attuned  his  mind  to  the 
newer  thinking  of  scientific  economists,"  Rukeyser 
said.  "Where  some  others  are  still  thinking  in  the 
obsolete  terms  of  Adam  Smith  and  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Senator  La  Follette  has  shown  himself  receptive  to 
the  best  thinking  of  our  ablest  economists.  It 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  country." 

All  of  the  witnesses  told  the  senators  that  "some- 
thing must  be  done — quick  and  in  a  big,  broad  way." 

Mr.  Thompson  said  that  conditions  in  the  con- 
struction industry  were  getting  worse  every  day. 

"States  and  municipalities,"  he  pointed  out,  "are 
cutting  off  construction  appropriations  and  throw- 
ing vast  numbers  of  men  out  of  employment.  The 
Federal  government  is  actually  doing  a  scarcely 
normal  volume  of  public  work. 

"All  of  this  means  increased  unemployment  and 
less  money  in  circulation  to  buy  goods. 

"The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  comparable  to 
that  in  time  of  war,  and  demands  a  corresponding 
drastic  action  of  an  emergency  nature." — Labor. 

 0  

SPEAKING  OF  FAMILY  FORTUNES 

According  to  an  article  in  the  "World's  Work" 
magazine,  three  brothers  in  this  country  control 
assets  of  just  under  $8,000,000,000. 

The  personal  wealth  of  these  brothers  is  put  at 
$500,000,000. 

Their  banking  resources  are  given  at  $787,300,- 
000.  The  assets  of  non-banking  corporations  which 
they  control  through  outright  ownership,  dominat- 
ing interest  and  otherwise,  total  $7,490,425,000. 
This  brings  the  wealth  of  which  they  are  masters 
to  the  sum  of  $7.990,425,000— about  half  the  na- 
tional debt  of  the  United  States,  or  $65  each  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  America. 

These  three  brothers  own  the  aluminum  industry 
of  America.  They  have  the  second  place — if  not 
first — as  owners  of  oil,  power  and  steel.  They  have 
enormous  railroad  holdings,  not  included  in  the  list 
above. 

Their  names  are  Andrew^  W.  Mellon.  Richard  B. 
:\Iellon  and  James  R.  Mellon. 
Speaking  of  family  fortunes. — Labor. 
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Vital  Problems  To  Come  Before  Labor  Institute 


'pHE  New  Jersey  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
through  its  secretary,  Hugh  V.  Reilly,  is  send- 
ing out  invitations  to  its  members  requesting  them 
to  attend  the  Rutgers  Labor  Institute  and  urging 
the  following  as  reasons: 

"You  will  remember  with  much  pleasure  the  suc- 
cessful Labor  Institute  which  was  held  on  the 
campus  of  Rutgers  University  in  June  of  last  year 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  in  co-operation  with  the  Rutgers 
University  Extension  Division  and  the  Workers' 
Education  Bureau  of  America.  The  Institute  was 
voted  a  most  enjoyable  experience  and  certainly  the 
most  profitable  educational  project  that  the  State 
Federation  has  ever  sponsored. 

"The  members  of  the  Labor  Institute,  further- 
more, voted  unanimously  last  June  to  hold  another 
Institute  in  June,  1932.   The  Camden  convention  in 


September  endorsed  the  plan ;  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  at  its  annual  convention  in  Vancouver 
last  October  commended  the  whole  scheme ;  and  now 
the  University  has  agreed  to  hold  another  Institute 
the  week  of  June  13.  Thus  the  date  has  already 
been  set. 

"The  Joint  Committee  representing  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  Workers'  Education  Bu- 
reau and  Rutgers  University  has  been  meeting  reg- 
ularly during  the  fall  and  winter  and  the  plans  are 
now  practically  completed  for  our  Institute.  The 
subject  for  consideration  will  be  the  general  sub- 
ject of  "Financial  Instability;  the  Effect  of  the  De- 
pression on  Wages,  Prices  and  Profits."  Since  the 
depression  began  over  4,000  banks  have  failed;  life 
savings  have  been  lost.  We  want  to  study  our 
financial  institutions  at  our  next  Institute  as  a 
whole  and  see  what  labor  can  learn  from  the  present 
depression  about  these  institutions." 


ADVERTISING  DEPRESSION  AWAY 


QNCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  merchant  in  an 
ordinary  town  who  greeted  Old  Man  Depression 
with  a  grin  instead  of  a  frown. 

While  other  merchants  fired  clerks,  damped  the 
old  stove  down  with  a  mixture  of  pea  coal  and  sand, 
and  transfeiTed  money  from  the  local  bank  to  a 
valise  in  the  back  bedroom  closet,  this  extraordinary 
chap  toddled  around  to  see  his  local  editor. 

'They  say  we  are  having  a  depression.  Bill,"  he 
said.  "Guess  I'd  better  advertise  a  bit  more  and 
take  advantage  of  it." 

The  editor  thanked  Providence  for  a  heart  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  shock.  Hiding  his  closely-bitten 
nails,  he  leaned  forward  in  his  chair  to  avoid  falling 
when  he  awakened. 

"I  mean  it,  Bill,"  continued  this  extraordinary 
merchant.  "Here's  copy  for  an  ad  twice  as  large 
as  usual.  See  that  it  gets  preferred  position,  will 
you?" 

And  as  everything  was  then  "Preferred  position," 
this  ad  appeared  below  the  latest  news  from  the 
China  front,  above  the  choicest  comic  strip  and 
alongside  the  editor's  own  version  of  why  the  local 
Presbyterian  minister  had  eloped  with  his  red- 
headed soprano. 

Now  the  peculiar  thing  about  this  is  that  people 
read  the  ad  and  dropped  down  to  buy  the  goods. 
Money  came  out  of  socks  and  the  merchant  placed 
it  back  into  the  local  bank — where  it  belonged.  This 
same  merchant  found  it  unnecessary  to  discharge  an 
old  clerk,  because  of  his  increased  business  and  as 


soon  as  the  clerk  realized  his  job  was  safe,  darned 
if  he  didn't  go  out  and  buy  a  radio  and  a  new  lawn 
mower. 

The  merchant  sold  so  much  bacon  and  canned 
beans  that  he  was  forced  to  turn  in  a  bigger  order 
than  ever  when  his  favorite  travelling  salesman 
dropped  in  on  Friday. 

Of  course,  the  traveling  salesman  kept  his  job 
while  the  canners  of  beans  and  the  packers  of  bacon 
got  the  idea  things  were  clearing  up  a  bit.  The 
bean  canners  even  hired  a  few  extra  men  to  be  sure 
they  were  ready  for  boom  times. 

Next  week  this  extraordinary  merchant  increased 
his  space  again — so  much  that  the  editor  gave  his 
old  pants  to  the  local  street  cleaner,  and  blew  him- 
self to  a  new  blue  serge  that  looked  like  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  good  times. 

Queer  old  world  this  is!  If  we  had  several  thou- 
sands of  these  extraordinary  merchants  in  ordinary 
towns — why  damn  it,  there  wouldn't  be  any  depres- 
sion anywhere. 

 0  

Kitty!  Kitty:  Kitty! 

Customer — "I  can  not  sleep  at  night — the  least 
little  sound  disturbs  me.  I'm  a  victim  of  insomnia. 
Even  a  cat  on  our  back  fence  distresses  me  beyond 
words." 

Druggist — "This  powder  will  be  effective." 
Customer — "When  do  I  take  it?" 
Druggist — "You  don't.    Give   it   to  the  cat  in 
milk." — Green  Griffin. 
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Balancing  the  Budget  by  the  Sales  Tax 


'pHE  major  reason  given  by  Democratic  leaders  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  their  insistence 
on  the  enactment  of  the  sales  tax  is  the  alleged  im- 
perative necessity  of  balancing  the  budget,  a  term 
used  to  indicate  measures  to  make  the  income  of 
the  Government  from  taxation  equal  the  expendi- 
tures. 

Some  Congressmen  even  declare  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  bankrupt  because  it  has  had  to  borrow 
funds  to  add  to  its  income  from  taxation  in  order  to 
pay  its  bills. 

It  is  surprising  that  politicians  can  descend  to  this 
sort  of  sophistry. 

During  1917  and  1918  the  expenditures  of  the 
Government  exceeded  the  income  by  twenty  billion 
dollars.  This  entire  amount  and  many  hundreds  of 
millions  more  were  spent  to  kill  and  maim  human 
beings  and  destroy  property,  or,  in  the  euphemistic 
language  of  those  who  wish  to  soften  the  grim  reali- 
ties of  war,  for  "unproductive  and  explosive  pur- 
poses." 

Were  there  any  orations  delivered  then  about  bal- 
ancing the  budget?    Not  one. 

Did  either  the  Democratic  or  Republican  leaders 
then  shake  the  Capitol  dome  with  vociferous  dec- 
larations that  the  Government  was  bankrupt  be- 
cause it  had  to  borrow  twenty  billion  dollars  to  pay 
its  bills?    The  record  answers.  No. 

But  now,  in  the  midst  of  a  depression,  with  our 
public  debt  reduced  by  billions  of  dollars  since  the 
end  of  the  war,  we  are  compelled  to  listen  to  this 
nonsense  about  the  necessity  of  balancing  the  budget 
being  so  great  that  the  most  notorious  of  taxes,  the 
sales  tax,  must  be  imposed  to  make  the  Govern- 
ment's income  meet  its  expenses  and  save  us  from 
bankruptcy. 

It  is  called  a  manufacturers'  sales  tax.  In  fact,  it 
is  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  Government  collects  it 
from  the  manufacturers.  But  the  manufacturers 
pass  it  on  to  the  wholesalers,  the  wholesalers  pass 


it  on  to  the  retailers,  and  the  retailers  finally  collect 
it  from  the  consumers  plus  the  pyramided  profits 
added  by  every  party  to  the  transaction. 

In  the  end  it  falls  most  heavily  on  people  whose 
incomes  are  so  small  that  they  spend  all  of  them  for 
the  products  the  owners  of  our  industrial  system 
must  sell  if  we  are  to  have  even  the  resemblance  of 
prosperity.  Already  those  who  control  work  oppor- 
tunities have  deprived  around  eight  million  workers 
of  the  opportunity  of  earning  a  living,  thus  bringing 
the  sting  of  charity  both  to  them  and  their  depend- 
ents. 

These  same  masters  of  our  industrial  life  have 
also  reduced  drastically  the  purchasing  power  and 
living  standards  of  millions  more  by  wage  cuts  and 
part  time  work. 

Now  come  the  political  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple with  their  reactionary  proposal  to  still  further 
reduce  the  standards  of  living  for  those  who  are  em- 
ployed by  making  them  pay  a  pyramided  sales  tax 
originally  imposed  on  manufacturers,  but  shifted  by 
them  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  and  to  lower  the 
already  starvation  standards  of  those  without  jobs 
by  increasing  the  cost  of  charity  relief. 

The  sales  tax  is  an  iniquity  which  must  not  be  im- 
posed on  the  American  people. 

 o  

WHAT  NEXT? 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Sound  Engineering 
Corporation  of  an  automatic  telephoning  answering 
device  which  employs  the  mechanism  now  used  for 
making  personal  phonograph  records.  When  the 
telephone  bell  rings  an  automatic  arm  takes  the  re- 
ceiver off  the  hook  and  a  tiny  record  starts  to  spin. 
The  message  is  recorded  on  the  record  and  when  the 
telephone  subscriber  returns  he  starts  the  phono- 
graph and  hears  the  message  repeated. 


Officers  Elected  by  Local  Unions 

International  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  newly  elected  officers." 

Following  is  a  list  of  officers  elected  by  the  Local  No.  and  City,  as  indicated,  at  their  last  reported  election: 


liocal  Name 

Washington,  D.  C. 


23 

26 
88 
100 
319 
326 


Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
Westchester  County,  N. 
Muskegon,  Mich. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 


President 

Paul  Lang^ 
T.  Fronge 
R.  L.  Houser 
M.  H.  Mathiesen 
E..  Jolicoeui- 
W.  A.  Willett 
B.  M.  Coulter 


Fin.  Sec. 
T.  A.  Hill 
M.  C.  Van  Ness 
O.  Jones 

H.  A.  Weisenhaus 

D.  Christie 

C.  L.  Brunette 

E.  W.  Bryden 


Rec.  Sec. 

H.  C.  Franklin 
R.  E.  Van  Ness 
E.  R.  Nelson 
Geo.  Van  Haltren 
J.  Gineo 
J.  M.  Searer 


Bus.  Agt. 

Frank  Dean 

J.  Duuu 

0.  R.  Ballard 

H.  A.  Weisenhaus 

J.  Langan 

J.  M.  Searer 
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CONVENTION  ASSESSMENT  REFUNDS 

In  accordance  with  the  referendum  vote,  results  of  which  were  published  in  the  November,  1931,  issue  of  The 
Lather,  refunds  of  convention  assessments  have  been  made  to  the  brothers  whose  names  are  listed  on  these  pages, 
through  the  local  unions  indicated. 


JMCAl.  UNION  No. 

H.  R.  Bright  7415  S  3.00  I 

W.  3.  Sewell  227ir,   3.00 


14 — Additional 

.  O.  Bright 

Add'l  Refund 


H.  Lee  185!iS. 


LOCAL  INION  No.  23 — Additional 

 $1.50      L.  L.   Gordneer  31C&9   3.00 

Addl  Refund  to  No.  23..$  4.50 


LOCAL  UNION 

i.  J.  Hummer  23872  $  3.00 


o.  32 — .Additional 
Geo.   Hummer  26tU3   3.00 

Addl  Refund  to  No.  32..$  6.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  42— .Additional 
.r.  A.  Martin  18.313  S  l.-ifi 


LOCAL  UNION   No.  4« 


A.  A.  Abrahams  267t>2  

\Vm.    Acker  35810  

F.  A.  Ackerman  32508  

\Vm.  Ackerman  33506  

John  H.  Adlington  2621C. 

H.  J.  Agrell  26932  

J.  J.  Ahine  17362  

E.   F.    Ahmes  34285  

A.  T.  Allen  26586  

E.  A.  Allen  0260  

F.  .r.  Allen  2:J812  

G.  R.  AJlsworth  24127  

M.  Allsworth  .31579  

R.  J.  Allsworth  8.T.31  

C.  E.  Altman  25S72  

E.  Altman  6263   

J.  Altman  22653  

R.  G.  Ames  .35820  

Wm.  J.  Ames  35821  

James  Anderson  27082  

J.  S.  Anderson  34284  

A.  J.  Anstett  26215  

G.  L.  Armbmster  32282... 

H.  Armstrong  32824  

T.  A.  Armstrong  35759... 

T.  J.  Armstrong  22404  

W.  J.  Armstrong  24128. . . 

J.  L.  Aschenbach  9024  

Wm.  J.  Aschenbach  35672. 
Geo.  H.  Auer  26933  

G.  T.   Auld  S0.30  

I.  J.  Baker  7.318  

M.  J.  Baker  28941  

H.  J.  Baldwin  23273  

C.  J.  Balzarette  33385  

J.  J.  Banks  5792  

J.  J.  Banks  34286  

P.  N.  Banks  5793  

J.  D.  P.  Banner  26218  

J.  J.  Bannon  22405  

F.  J.  Barclay  22855  

F.  J.  Barclay  14947  

J.  A.  Barclay  34386  

J.  A.  Barrett  35673  

M.  J.  Barrick  34387  

M.  M.  Barrich  31.575  

.r.  F.  Barry  22906  

J.  F.  Barry  35938  

P.  r.  Barry  22348  

August  Bauer  149.i2  

Ben  Bauer  14950  

Chas.  Bauer  22176  

Geo.  r.  Bauer  24308  

Henry  Bauer  22177  

Jacob  Bauer  22175  

Lonls   Bauer  6271  

A.  J.  Bauman  28833  

Prank   Bauman  14938  

Prank  C.  Bauman  22179.. 
Frank  J.  Bauman  34287... 

H.  Bauman  8034  

Wm.  F.  Bauman  31.576  

Chag.   BauHchlinger   5811.  . 

B.  Baxter  C2IM..  

B.  W.  Baxter  22183  

C.  M.    Baxter  24307  

R.  J.  Baxter  19103  

R.   Beaudrv  6275  

B.  Beaulieu  24<K«  

P.  T.  Becht  27832  

H.    S.    Berk  17798  

H.  W.  Beckendorf  27412... 

F.  W.  Becker  2783.3  

0.  C.  Becker  16798  

J.  E.   Becker  221S5  

A.  W.   Belcher  6869  

fJenrce    B<  11  24116  


3.00 
1..50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
.3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.30 
3.00 
3.00 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.0O 
3.00 
3.txt 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.0C 
.3.00 
3.0C 

3.or. 

.3.0C 
3.00 
S.OG 
3.00 

s.m 

3.00 
3.0C 
3.0f. 
3.00 
3.00 
3.0(i 
3.0<i 


F.  Belief ountaine  9081   3.00 

Wm.  J.  Bellow  .35909   1.50 

J.  F.  Bennett  .3.5675   3.00 

John   Bentz   62S6   3.00 

A.  R.  Bernard  22675   3.00 

F.  J.  Bernard  46S0   3.00 

J.   R.   Bernard   18744   3.00 

Wm.  A.   Bernard  10128....  3.00 

A.  M.  Berry  22186   3.00 

Chas.  Berry  35696    3.00 

H.  V.  Berry  35674   3.00 

J.  J.  Berry  20721   3.00 

L.  M.  Berry  18425    3.00 

S.  P.  Berry  26217    3.00 

W.   P.   Berry    35209    3.00 

Geo.  J.  Bertie  2.5257   .3.00 

C.  H.  Bertram  35697   .3.00 

Wm.  G.  Beysel  35822   1.50 

H.  W.  Bilyeu  31595   .3.00 

H.  A.  Birney  20134   3.00 

James  Birney  149.36   3.00 

M.  F.  Birney  14940   3.00 

P.  J.  Birney  6278    3.0O 

Wm.  M.  Birney  24309   3.00 

Ed.  Blauvelt  22654   3.00 

G.  C.  Blauvelt  15148   3.00 

G.  F.  Blessing  24134    3.00 

Ed.  Blickenstaff  3.5193   3.00 

John  Blockey  28999    3.00 

Wm.  J.  Bocker  16688    3.00 

H.  J.    Bodie   33676    3.00 

W.  Bodie  24944    3.0ii 

F.    Bodlll    9029    3.00 

.1.   F.   Bohan  22189   3.00 

R.  M.  Bohan  22188    3.00 

Wm.  T.  Bohan  34267   3.00 

.T.  T.  Bolton  36007   1..50 

M.  F.  Bonney  22190    3.00 

Benjamin  Bontz  26766    3.00 

E.  E.  Bontz  32213    3.C0 

Harry  Bontz  5164   3.00 

O.  Boomhower  30335    3.00 

E.  W.  Borst  4165   3.00 

F.  L.  Borst  9007    3.00 

A.  Borzone  26763    3.00 

R.  Borzone  14937    3.00 

A.  A.  Botsford  6682    3.00 

G.  R.  Bouchey  20966    3.00 

J.  N.  Bouchey  22191   3.00 

A.  A.  Boudreau  1080   3.00 

C.  H.  Boudreau  26382   ."S.OO 

T.  J.  Boudreau  23671   .3.00 

P.  B.   Bouton  34507    3.00 

A.  H.  Bouvier  18861   .3.00 

Wm.  R.  Boyd  28741   3.00 

W.  J.  Boy  Ian  26587   .3.00 

Lee  Boyle  24303   3.00 

Thos.  A.  Boyle  13880   .3.0fJ 

S.  Brackley   22635    3.00 

.1.  M.  Bradley  35823   1.50 

E.  A.  Brady  35677   3.00 

F.  J.  Brady  35760   1.30 

H.  F.  Brady  22192   .3.00 

John  Bradv  16615   3.0f) 

M.  L.  Brady  24464   3.00 

P.  B.  Brady  22193   .3.00 

S.    Brady   16512   3.00 

T.  P.  Brady  6382   .3.00 

M.  J.   Branley  .35761   1..10 

A.  T.  Branigan  27413   .3.00 

.1.  E.  Breen  35824   1.50 

P.  .7.  Breen  .32216   .3.00 

Ed.  Brennan  1.5077   3  00 

K.  J.  Brennan  .34289    3.00 

F.  X.  Brennan  2.5675    3.00 

James  Brennan   l."i082    3.0<l 

.T.   B.   Brennan   27S34   3.00 


J.  J.  Brennan  19193   3.00 

J.  J.  Brennan  26934  ,3.00 

J.  J.  Brennan  6276   3.00 

P.  A.  Brennan  22310   3.00 

T    J.  Brennan  22806   3.00 

T.  P.  Brennan  35220    3.00 

Wm.  J.  Brennan  6266   3.00 

Wm.  J.  Brennan  22788    3.00 

Wm.  E.  Brennan  26588   3.00 

R.  F.  Breslin  15683    3.00 


F.  W.  Brewster  7233  

Wm.  Briggs  6288  

R.  J.  Brinckerhoff  27198. 
C.  C.  Brinev  24304  

C.  Briney  62S0  

A.  Brinkman  8714  

E.  Brinkman  19442  

F.  Brinkman  17590  

T.   F.  Brinkman  34916    3.00 

L.  Brinkmeyer  866    3.00 

Wm.   H.   Brooks  22308   3.0O 

T.  F.  Brophy  24306.... 

D.  P.  Brown  32217  

A.  R.  Bruce  26281. 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.0O 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


J.  Brule  26764    3.00 


P.  Brunelle  27743    3.< 


3.00 
1.5<l 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 


E.  B.  Brunicarde  22907. 

F.  P.  Brunicarde  35908... 

J.   Brunle  20985  

H.  A.   Brunle  3426S  

Albert  Brust  34290  

F.  Bryers  .35910  

H.  G.  Buchholz  35825  

Geo.  R.  Buck  31.578    3.00 

J.  J.  Buckride  8597    3.00 

Wm.  T.  Buckridge  22407.  .  .  3.00 

H.  A.  Bunge  22305    3.00 

J.  E.  Burke  6865    3.00 

A.   Burkhardt  35983   1.50 

Ed.  A.  Burnett  22187   3.00 

C.  J.  Burns  22303    3.00 

H.  J.  Burns  25260    3.00 

.T.  J    Burns  25621   3.00 

R.  V.  Burns  31.574   3.00 

T.  J.  Burns  24551   .3.00 

Wm.  J.  Burns  18412   3.00 

L.   A.   Burrows   32405    3.00 

Chas.   Bush   13799   3.00 

Robt.  J.  Bush  8680. 


Wm.  A.  Bush  27199   3.00 

Geo.  L.  Byrnes  35672   l.oO 

P.   M.  Bvriies  22406   3.00 

J.   J.   Caddie  22494  

W.  J.  Caddie  22296.... 
W.  J.  Caddie  22295.... 
Thos.  H.  Cahill  24011. . 
L.  F.  Callahan  27200.  . . 

F.  Callahan  20968  

W.  F.  Campana  16775.  . 
W.  H.  Campana  .35826. . 

G.  A.  Campbell  18429.. 
G.  A.  Campbell  22725.. 
J.  J.  Campbell  35939... 
J.  T.  Campbell  2431C.. 
Wm.  F.  Campbell  8789. 
John   Carberry  25001... 

J.  J.  Carroll  22857  

M.   Carolan  224T0  

L.  H.  Caron  696    3.00 

Ed.  Carpenter  5968   .3.00 

A.  P.   Carr  22281   3.00 

B.  J.  Carr  20384    3.00 

F.  J.  Carr  22331   .3.00 

G.  T.  Carr  17845   .{.(M) 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


3.00 
1.5<J 
3.00 
3.00 
.3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


J.  Carroll  32218. 

.1.  P.   Carroll  24312  

T.  J.  Carroll  -27643  

A.  Y.  Carter  32560  

G.  T.    Carter  32871  

H.  X.  Carter  23734  

J.  E.  Cartwright  2«221.. 

Wm.  F.  Carver  6.321  

W.  P.  Case  32219  

P.  J.  Cashman  29351  

John   Casper  31.571  

T.  A.  Cass  25235  

H.  C.  Cassidy  24113.... 

J.  A.  Cassidy  22280  

J.  F.  Cassidy  30759  

J.  Caufield  24310  

J.   J.   Cavanangh  35105. 

F.  P.  Charles  14954  

P.  Charles  22279  

B.  F.  Charlton  19104... 
Wm.  R.  Charlton  34269. 
H    W.   Chave  .3.5698  


;.oo 

3.0O 
3.0O 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.110 
3.00 
3.0O 
3.00 
3.00 
.3.00 
3.00 
3.0O 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


Wm.  H.  Christie  14933   3.00 

J.  M.  Christensen  24314....  3.00 

F.  J.  Christman  22278   3.00 

J.  A.  Christman  33827   1.50 

Wm.  H.  Chute  14317   .3.00 

P.  Claneey  278.35   3.00 

E.  L.  C!ark  22277    3.00 

.T.  P.  Clark  31744    3.00 

.T.  J.   Clark  2G589   3.00 

Jnhn  T.  Clark  24114   3.00 

.T.    Clark   19129   3.00 

Wm.  H.  Clark  34291   3.00 

J.  J.  Clansman  22276   3.00 

J.  D.  Cliflford  22628    3.00 

B.  G.  Clinton  35830   1..50 

B.  T.  Clinton  35763   l.oO 

H.  A.  Clinton  19549   3.00 

James   Clinton  7117   .3.00 

.1.  V.  Clinton  22275   .3.00 

O.  J.  Clinton  26767   .3.00 

T.   Clower  6.315   .3.00 

T.   C.   Clowery  31373   .3.00 

S.   F.    Clum   25717   S.Oti 

.T.  L.  Coar  22726    3.00 

John  Cobleigh  24313    3.00 

R.  F.  Ccbnrn  6313   3.00 

H.  F.  Coester  24727    3.00 

E.  L.   Coffee  6307    3.00 

Wm.  P.  Coggin  5820    3.00 

C.  P.   Coleman   23201   3.00 

Frank  Coleman  6320   3.00 

F.  .T.  Collentine  33829   1.50 

P.  J.  Colleran  35766   L50 

Arthur  Collins  22274    3.00 

D.  .T.   Collins  8941   3.00 

D.  P.  CoUings  14958   3.00 

Ed.   Collings   17061   3.00 

Ed.  C.  Collins  3.5678    3.00 

E.  D.  Collins  17136   3.00 

F.  J.  Collins  .35102   3.r0 

H.   P.   Collins  33764   1.30 

J.  A.  Collins  22352    3.00 

J.  J.  Collins  19348    3.00 

J.  P.  Collins  26768   .3.00 

J.  P.  Collins  35765   1.50 

T.  .J.  Collins  20833    3.00 

T.  J.  Collins  30738    3.00 

Wm.  H.  Collins  16632    3.00 

L.  T.  Collum   26944    3.00 

Wm.  J.   Comerford  36030..  1.50 

A.  E.  Commander  26590....  3.00 

J.  G.  Compton  29283   .3.00 

A.  P.  Conifrey  .35699   3.00 

P.   M.   Conifrey  2.5874   .3.00 

J.   A.   Conifrev   35700    3.00 

A.  J.  Conklin  35984   1.30 

.T.  E.  Conlen  26942   .3.00 

T.   Conlin    22908    3.0O 

.1.   J.  Conlon  28025    3.00 

J.  A.  Conlev   19075   3.00 

James  Conn  :i3983   1.50 

A.  L.  Connelly  7400    3.00 

J.  F.  Connelly  26222   .3.00 

.7.  T.  Connelly  .35911   1.50 

J.  L.  Connelly  2001   3.00 

John  Conners  12738   3.0O 

D.   J.    Counollv  22536    3.00 

F.  .7.  ConnoUv  20189   3.00 

A.  J.  Considine  34270    3.00 

D.  .7.  Considine  22270    3.00 

J.  M.  Considine  .32639    3.00 

T.  J.  Considine  22271   3.00 

C.  W.  Cook  35210   .3.00 

Geo.  H.  Cook  22537    3.00 

Gus.  S.  Cook  6.305   1.56 

T.  R.  Copeland  34292   .3.00 

John  Corcoran  .35701   3.00 

.7.  J.  Corrigan  26591   .3.00 

J.  S.  Corrigan  36031   1.50 

H.  Costello  24458   3.00 

.7.  J.  Costello  26770   3.00 

J.  E.  Costello  26947    3.00 

Robert  Costello  22269    3.00 

W.  P.  Costello  32220    3.00 

F.  J.  Costigan  26943    3.00 

J.  P.  Costigan  226.56   3.00 

M.  P.  Cotter  22268   .3.00 

Thos.  Cotter  22353    3.00 

P.  J.  Cotter  19488   .3.00 

T.  J.  Courtney  20962    3.00 

Wm.  P.  Courtney  25259    3.00 

Harrv  Cowie  33-517   3.00 

J.  J.  Cowie  241.36    3.00 

E.  Coyle  22267    3.00 

D.  J.  Coyle  26220    3.00 

F.  X.  Coyle  3o(M0   1.50 

James  Covne  5829    3.00 

.7.  B.  Coyne  23022    3  00 
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Wm.  M.  Coviie  SoTO.'  

X.  A.  Cox  3511'   3.00 

J.   J.    Crahan  35079   3.00 

F.  M.   Crahan  34271   3.00 

B.  F.   Crance  34294   3.00 

F.  J.  Crawley  ^4272    3.00 

T.   F.  Creevey  22266    3.00 

F    Cribble   12540   3.00 

H.  F.  Cribble  35831   1.50 

E.  A.  Crist  22909    3.00 

J.  H.  Croft  32207   3.00 

J.  J.  Cronuin  35S32   l.oO 

P.  J.  Crotty  35703    3.00 

F.  J.  Crowe  34295   3.00 

Wm.   J.   Crumley  22538....  3.00 

B.  E.    Crump   27414    3.0O 

F.  W.  Cuff  34557    3.00 

R.  J.  Cullen  26946    3.00 

T.  F.  Cullcn  27836   3.00 

J.   F.   Culligan  2099    3.00 

D.  J.  Cummings  34273   3.00 

D.  Cunniff   223.>4   3.00 

R.  Cuuniff  6S75   3.00 

T.   F.  Cuuniff  35463    3.00 

Geo.  B.  Cunningham  35833..  l.oO 

Geo.  J.  Cunningham  22265..  3.00 

.r.  J.  Cunningham  4081   3.00 

M.  J.  Cunningham  34296...  3.00 

P.  F.  Cunningham  26948...  .3.00 

James   Curran   8650    3.00 

T.  F.  Curran  6309    3.00 

Wm.   Currie  6323   3.00 

W.  Currie  22264    3.0O 

J.  A.  Curry  35103    3.00 

L.  J.  Curry  22263    3.00 

.r.  J.  Curtin  12078    3.00 

S.  Czarkowski  14955   3.00 

C.  C.  Daab  25203   3.00 

.r.  G.   Dallas  .3.5835   1.50 

B.  J.   Dalldorf  26463    3.00 

C.  A.  Daly  34297    3.00 

E.  J.  J.  Daly  26593    3.00 

.T.  J.  Daly  358.36   1.50 

L.  J.  Daly  35912   1.50 

P.  .T.  Dalv  22539    3.00 

P.  F.  Daly  17518   3.00 

P.  F.  Dalv  22262   3.00 

Wm.  H.  Daly  22261   3.00 

P.   H.   Danford   11540    3.00 

.rohn  Danneker  8527    3.00 

R.  F.  Darmer  26950    3.00 

.r.  H.  Davey  14966    3.00 

W.   W,   Davis  34208    3.00 

George  Dawkins  27415   3.00 

Frank  Day  6212   3.00 

Wm.  R.  Day  6216   3.00 

P.  J.  Dean  6218   3.00 

F.  E.  Debarger  6221   3.00 

Al   DeCarrie   3952   3.00 

.r.  C.  Deck  26951   3.00 

Wm.   Decker  22260    3.00 

J.  P.  Degnan  24319    3.00 

Chas.  F.  Delaney  22259....  3.00 

H.  D.  Delaney  22257    3.00 

.1.  J.  J.  Delanoy  35767   1.50 

.T.  J.  Delaney  35986   1.50 

J.  J.  Delanev  35704    3.00 

.r.  A.  Delaney  26761   3.00 

M.  J.  Delaney  35S37   1..50 

M.  M.  Delmore  23049    3.00 

F.  W.  Demarest  10869    3.00 

Ed.  Demars  Jr.  23269   3.00 

Frank  O.  DeMarv  23318....  3.00 

W.  G.  DeMarv  28755    3.00 

E.  M.   Dempsey  24130    3.00 

Wm.    Desthers  22790    3.00 

.T.   T.   Devitt  23668    3.00 

James   Devlin  6222    3.00 

J.  J.  Devlin  .34453    3.00 

C.  J.  Dextroduer  11069    3.00 

F.  L.  Dick  34299   3.00 

E.  G.  Dickinson  35768   1.50 

Geo.  H.  Dietrick  8091   3.00 

F.  H.    Dill  31567   3.00 

B.  J.  Dillon  22657   3.00 

F.  Wm.  Dinkelberg  24818..  3.00 
J.  .T.  Dohertv  24466   3.00 

A.  J.  Dolan  25251   3.00 

B.  Dolan  27205    3.00 

M.  Dolan  27423    3.00 

P.  J.  Dolan  26700   3.00 

M.  J.  Donohue  36050   1.50 

Wm.  S.  Donaghue  3430O. . .  3.00 

A.  .T.  Donaldson  34388   3.00 

B.  J.  Donnelly  22472    3.00 

.T.  E.  Donnelly  23993    3.00 

T.  J.  Donnelly  24318   3.00 

T.  M.  Donnelly  31978    3.00 

T.  F.  Donoghut"  26446   3.00 

A.  J.  Dono-hue  32222   3.00 

V.  J.  Donoghue  35705    3.00 

E.  F.  Donohup  35706    3.00 

G.  E.  Donohue  35770   1.50 

J.  T.  Donahue  22996    3.00 

J.  F.  Donohue  24726   3.00 

Peter  Donohue  3.5707    3.00 

T.  .T.  Donohue  35769   1.50 

Wm.  Edw.  Donohue  26224..  3.00 

J.  J.  Donovan  22355   .3.00 

P.  Donovan  22255    3.00 

K.  S.  Dooley  22791   3.00 


J.   W.    Dorau  35253    3.1.0 

A.  T.  Dorry  33650    3.00 

A.  F.  Dougherty  6224    3.00 

Joseph  Douglas  6214   3.00 

J.  J.  Downev  26952   3.00 

J.  J.  Downev  36051   1.50 

O.   A.  Downey  34301   3.00 

Wm.  J.  Downey  31568    3.00 

T.   H.   Downs  568   3.00 

John   Do  vie  26223    3.00 

Richard  Doyle  34302    3.00 

A.  P.  Doyle  32222   3.00 

Wm.  B.  Doyle  26954   3.00 

Chas.  E.  Drake  9405    3.00 

Chas.  E.  Drake  34303   3.00 

Robt.  J.  Drake  22256    3.00 

J    F.  Drennon  6217   1.50 

John  Drennon  5560    3.00 

J.  J.  DriscoU  15880    3.00 

Wm.  Duby  6213   3.00 

J.   F.  Duee  .35708   3.00 

Chas.  Duffy  22253    3.00 

B.  F.  Duffy  35710   3.00 

E.  F.  Duffy  24725   3.00 

F.  J.    Duffy  22252    3.00 

F.  W.  Duffy  22254    3.00 

J.  B.   Duffy  24317   3.00 

J.  A.  Duffy  20904   3.00 

M.  J.  Duffy  20951   3.00 

J.  J.   Duffy  9320    3.0;) 

M.  J.  Duffy  22251   .3.00 

M.  C.  Duffv  35669   3.00 

Thos.  Duffy  24619    3.00 

Wm.  F.  Duffy  31570   .3.00 

Wm.  J.  Duffy  14971   3.00 

P.  T.  Duggan  35838   1.50 

Wm.  A.  Duignan  22408   3.00 

H.  G.  Duke  26953    3.00 

Edw.  M.  Dunn  31569    3.00 

John  A.  Dunn  26225   3.00 

M.   Dunn  35709    3.00 

J.   F.  Durkin  23997   3.(H> 

P.  P.   Dussack  4216   3.00 

Joseph  Dusling  23350   3.00 

B.  H.  Dwinell  14967    3.0;i 

M.   E.   Divinell  S-iSU   3.IH) 

J.  P.  Dzuibienski  14965    3.0fi 

-M.  J.  Eagan  20860    3.(X) 

R.  F.  Eagle  26226   3.00 

Wm.  R.  Early  32224    3.0O 

J.  J.   Early  6234   3.00 

Chas.    Ebner  27201   3.0i) 

Wm.  J.  Eckhardt  14975   3.00 

Wm.  Ederbury  6236    3.00 

J.  O.   Eger  22357    3.00 

M.  J.  Eger  22658    3.00 

V.  J.  Eger  34304   3.00 

E.  J.  Egglinger  30139   3.00 

W.   Eiehelbergcr  6233    3.00 

F.  L.  Ellis  20618    3.00 

A.  Blmendorf   14974    3.00 

O.   Elmendorf  7134   3.00 

W.  Embree  17855    3.00 

W.  V.  Enderes  27869   3.00 

J.  E.  Engel  35771   1.50 

G.  J.  F.  Englebrecht  14828  .  3.00 

T.  A.  Enright  27417   3.00 

R.  H.  Euing  36052   1.50 

H.  C.  Evoritt  10327    3.00 

D.  J.  Fahey  22947   3.00 

F.  M.  Falk  35711   3.00 

H.  J.  Parmer  36009   1.50 

M.  F.  Farmer  22211   3.00 

E.  V.  Farrell  33643    3.00 

J.  H.  Farrell  35128    3.00 

J.  H.  Farrell  5572   3.00 

L.  J.  Farrell  24321   3.00 

R.  A.  Farrell  12108   3.00 

T.   J.    Farrell  35773   1..50 

Wm.  A.  Farrell  35987   1.50 

Arthur  Fay  23537   3.00 

J.  J.  Feeney  28726    3.00 

Thos.  F.  Feeney  269.56   3.00 

F.  R.  Fehlhaber  32225    3.00 

R.  G.   Feldtman  G240   3.00 

Thos.   F.   Fennell  32226.... 

E.  J.   Ferguson  24322   3.00 

F.  J.  Ferguson  26958   3.00 

L.  M.   Ferguson  29583    3.00 

Ed.  J.  Ferrick  7401   3.00 

E.  E.  Ferrln  7990   1.50 

Chas.  E.  Festger  6203   3.00 

B.  H.  Festger  31559    3.fK) 

F.  J.  Finn  26229    3.00 

J.  J.  Finn  24323    3.00 

J.  J.  Finn  34306   3.00 

M.  J.  Finn  22727    3.00 

F.  J.  Finnen  6246    3.00 

J.    Fisher   14798    3.00 

P.  J.  Fisher  36008   1.50 

J.  F.  Fitzgerald  22210    3.00 

J.  A.  Fitzgerald  35680   3.00 

Wm.  P.  Fitzgerald  22728...  3.00 

J.  J.  Fitzpatrick  34307    3.00 

J.  G.  Fitzpatrick  24822....  3.00 

J.  Fitzpatrick  26228    3.00 

P.  F.  Fitzpatrick  35774   1.50 

R.  J.  Fitzpatrick  16106   3.00 

R.  A.  Fitzpatrick  23048....  3.00 

T.  V.  Fitzpatrick  35775....  1.50 

Wm.  Fitzpatrick  22358   3.00 


J.  1'.  Fitzsimmons  22259...  3.00 

L.  J.  Fitzsimmons  24320...  3.00 

L.  H.   Fleischeim  6245   3.00 

D.  J.   Fleming  35712   3.00 

E.  W.   Fleming  2547    3.00 

G.  W.  Fleming  29179    3.00 

J.  A.  Fleming  35713    3.00 

R.  F.  Fleming  5597    3.00 

J.  J.   Flood  7649    3.00 

M.  Flood  12671   3.00 

B.  M.  Flvnn  26230   3.00 

C.  J.  Flynn  26957    3.00 

J.  R.  Flynn  35913   1.50 

M.  J.  Flynn  35776   1.50 

Wm.  A.  Flvnn  22859    3.00 

J.  J.  Fogarty  22208   3.00 

Wm.  J.  Fogarty  26955   3.00 

Wm.   Fogerty  6241   3.00 

John  J.  Foley  35714   3.00 

Wm.  P.  Foley  35777   1.50 

F.  A.   Forbes  18595    3.00 

F.  J.  Ford  27838    3.00 

T.   E.  Ford  5932   3.00 

G.  H.  Forgey  17588    3.00 

J.  G.  Forgev  25003    3.00 

Wm.    Forkel   32227    3.00 

Geo.  A.   Forsman  17253    3.00 

K.   D.  Foster  .34308    3.00 

A.  Fowler  22409   3.00 

D.  T.   Fowler  25247   3.00 

Ed.  .T.  Frank  34309    3.00 

John  A.  Frank  22m)   3.00 

John  Franklin  .3.5839   1.30 

J.  J.  Frank  35778   1.50 

H.  F.  Franz  30140    3.00 

Chas.  Fredericks  20983    3.00 

J.  F.  Fredricks  423   3.00 

A.  F.  Freese  18411   .3.00 

Fred  Fries  26448    3.00 

F.   W.    Fritz   8526    3.00 

T.  J.  Gaffigan  22207   3.00 

T.  F.  Gaffigan  22860    3.00 

Wm.  J.  Gaffigan  15074    3.00 

J.   E.  Gaffnev  24117   3.00 

James  Gaffnev  149S3   3.00 

E.  J.  Gallagher  22360   3.00 

F.  A.  Gallagher  35681   3.00 

Hugh    Gallagher   22948   3.00 

J.  J.  Gallagher  35254   3.00 

Wm.    Gallagher   23352   3.00 

Wm.  E.  Gallagher  36010   1.50 

Wm.  J.  Gallagher  22205   3.00 

Ed.   Gallowav   2.3046    3.00 

H.  G.  Galm  26960    3.00 

John  Galm  22204    3.00 

V.  Galm  31500    3.IX) 

M.   Galvin  19105   3.00 

L.  Galm  19106   3.00 

Wm.   F.  Galvin  34310   3.00 

R.  A.  Gamble  24.324    3.0O 

E.  Garrigan  35936   1.50 

John  A.  Garrity  22203    3.00 

M.  M.  Garritv  35682    3.00 

Chas.  E.  Gattie  34390   3.0O 

Edward  Gavin  14984    3.0O 

A.  H.  Gedney  22361   .3.00 

J.   R.   Geiger  24605    3.00 

P.  T.  Gennoy  27839    3.00 

H.  A.  Gens  26961   .3.00 

J.  J.  G«oghegan  34731   3.00 

G.  V.  Gerritv  22792   3.0O 

A.   W.  Gettell  16730   3.00 

Thos.  G.  Gibbons  35914....  1.50 

J.  M.  Giehl  3.5^2   1.50 

C.  L.  Giles  22661   3.00 

James  Gilhoolev  26959   3.00 

M.   P.   Gill   22201   3.00 

C.  J.   Gill  27646    3.00 

A.  E.  Gillen  35840   1..50 

F.  F.  Gillen  293.o2   3.00 

E.  J.  Gilligan  35915   1.50 

A.  J.  Gilraartin  35211   3.00 

Wm.  T.  Glen  nan  6251   3.00 

.T.  R.  Glynn  .34.311   3.00 

John    Goetz    14982   3.00 

Chas.  J.  Golden  24.325   3.00 

Cornelius  Golden  22793   8.00 

J.  F.  Goodrich  6440    3.00 

W.   F.  Goodwin  22200   3.00 

Ed.  H.  Gore  .32229   3.M0 

Chas.  H.  Gorman  23002    3.00 

Geo.  A.  Gorveatt  26056    3.00 

.T.   E.  Gorveatt  34703   .3.00 

(Jeorge   Graf  14081   3.00 

George  J.  Graf  35627    3.00 

H.  J.  Graf  3.5943   1.50 

J.  J.  Grant  35841   1.50 

Wm.  J.  Grauwiler  3.5715   3.00 

J.  J.  Grawerlee  23154    3.00 

Geo.  AV.  Greble  19619   .3.00 

C.   T.    Greene  22197   3.00 

E.  J.  Green  26449    3.00 

J.  F.  Griffin  22196   3.00 

.7.  J.  Griffin  35716   3.00 

J.   P.  Griffin  35779   1.50 

Richard   Griffin   14980   3.00 

.T.  L.  Grlllman  35916   1.50 

J.  J.  Grogan  24999   .3.00 

T.  F.  Grogan  26759    3.00 

G.  P.  Groundman  6250    3.00 

P.   J.  Guirv  22104   3.iM) 


J.  F.  GuUifer  35683   3.00 

H.  J.  Gumb  34312    3.00 

J.  P.  Guushion  6247   3.00 

J.  J.  Haas  35780   1.50 

B.  Haase,  Sr.  1.3729   3.00 

Ernest  Haase  22950   3.00 

P.  Haase  22949   3.00 

E.  L.  Hagan  35781   1.50 

J.  B.  Hagan  35917   l.oO 

N.  H.   Hale  8471   3.00 

Edward  Hall  22729    3.00 

F.  L.  Hall  35784   1.50 

H.  G.  Hall  27203   3.00 

J.  J.  Hall  26596   3.00 

Edward  Hallaran  34274    3.00 

H.  Wm,  Hallaran  31564    3.00 

John  E.  Hallaran  22662....  3.00 

J.  F.  Hallaran  14991   3.00 

Thos.  Halpin  14990   3.00 

J.  J.  Hammond  24327   3.00 

J.  T.  Hammond  34.313   3.00 

William  Hand  22541   3.00 

A.    Handel   223()3   3.00 

John  Handel  3.5717   3.00 

J.  P.  Hanli'v  .•{.-)S.34   1.50 

H.   W.  Hanley   2432S   3.00 

T.   J.    Hanlev   25202   3.00 

P.  W.  Hanlon  32231   3.00 

Thos.  V.  Hanlon  26897    3.00 

Wm.  Hanna  26597    3.00 

Thos.  Hannan  22.^61   3.00 

John  Hannigan  222.58   3.00 

A.  J.  Harley  22214   3.00 

H.  R.  Harman  29450    3.00 

J.  H.  Harmond  11651   3.00 

J.  Harmuth  25909    3.00 

Geo.  B.  Harper  26962    3.00 

C.  J.  Ilarrigan  35782   1.50 

Ed.  Harrington  31562    3.00 

J.  J.  Harrington  31.563   3.00 

J.  J.  Harrington  9021   3.00 

J.  T.  Harrington  33131   3.00 

J.  P.  Harrington  22990    3.00 

M.  J.  Harrington  6167   3.00 

J.  J.  Harris  35783   1.50 

J.  J.   Harris  31.566   3.00 

J.  A.   Harris  15084    3.00 

Wm.  D.  Harris  22216    3.00 

John  H.  Hart  27828    3.00 

Thos.  R.  Harten  34120    3.00 

L.  Hartnett  8610   3  00 

Ed.  Hartwick  26963    3.00 

Wm.  J.  Harvey  20136   3.00 

C.   Haslani  22215    3.00 

Ed.   J.   Hayden    17.587    3.00 

H.  J.   Hayden   31561   3.00 

J.  J.  Hayden  34314    3.00 

Thos.   P.   Hayden  26598....  3.00 

Wm.  J.   Hayden  22794    3.00 

A.  A.  Hayes  32230    3.00 

Geo.  A.  Hayes  27419    3.00 

J.   P.  Hayes  355S0   3.00 

J.   T.    Hayes  34315    3.00 

Thos.  R.  Heale  14994    3.00 

Chas.  W.  Healv  35684    3.00 

P.  R.  Healv  6175   3.00 

J.  M.  Healy  35918   1.50 

J.  J.  Heater  27840   3.00 

A.  A.  Heaton  24995    3.00 

Ed.    Heaton   32444    3.00 

R.  A.  Hefferan  29981   3.00 

Thos.  J.  Hefferan  34316   3.00 

Adam   Held  G174   3.00 

Chas.  A.  Held  22795   3.00 

Fred  O.  Heller  27420    3.00 

M.  V.  Hclmke  34317   3.00 

E.   S.  Henaghan  26233    3.00 

H.  J.  Henderson  34116   3.00 

C.  M.  Henkell  14989    3.00 

T.   T.   Henkell  2217   3.00 

L.  F.  Henn  35843   1.50 

H.    Herboldt   23591   3.00 

J.  M.  Heslin  22219   3.00 

M.  Hess  35718   3.00 

Wm.  F.  Hess  34318   3.00 

D.  J.   Hickev  26450   3.00 

H.  A.  Higgins  20246    3.00 

J.  J.  Higgins  22414    3.00 

C.  A.   Hilbert  35919   1.50 

B.  P.    Hill   24329   3.00 

Ed.  Hill  S052    3.00 

H.  R.   Hill  27421   3.00 

J.  J.  Hill  26728   3.00 

Wm.    Hill   28732   3.00 

Wm.  P.  Hill  22218    3.00 

John   Bines  27422    3.00 

W.  T.  Hines  14990   3.00 

Wm.  J.  Hines  24119   3.00 

James  Hiscoe  18076    3.00 

Thos.  J.  Hoban  24118   3.00 

G.  M.  Hoehn  35844   1.50 

J.  J.   Hogan  29982    3.00 

J.  A.  Hogan  35944   1.50 

H.  W.   Hollister  32232    3.00 

Burt  Holmes  6117   3.00 

John   J.   Holtz  22365    3.00 

M.   J.   Holzer  14988   3.00 

Geo.  M.  Honderup  25203...  3.00 

H.  W.   Hons  6160   3.00 

H.  M.  Hope  22987   3.00 

George  Hopkins  20992    3.00 
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John  Hopwood  16249    3.00 

Jamos   Horan  35845   1.50 

J.  F    Horan  35846   1-50 

M.  F.  Horan  35785   l.oO 

Geo.  \V.  Horn  22730   3.00 

J.  J.  Houlihan  2S231   3.00 

F.   P    Howard  42   300 

J.  E.  Howe  -20889    3.00 

Wm.  L.  Howe  17790   3  00 

E    S.  Howland  26232   3.U0 

G:  J.  Hughes  2525S   3.00 

P.  J.  Hughes  34319   3.00 

R.  J.  Hughes  36011   l  oO 

I    E.  Hulse  31565    3.00 

E.   L.  Hunter  1S949   3.00 

J.  Hunter  11831   3-00 

John  J.  Husken  27841   3.00 

Wm.  E.  Hurley  24998    3.00 

Geo.  S.  luge  34100   3.00 

E.  J.  Irish  16-271   3.00 

J.  H.  Irish  16-270   3.00 

James  Irwin  23206   3.00 

Wm.   Irwin    193«1   3.00 

F.  J.  Jacobs  18363    3.00 

Ed.  G.   Jaeger  35721   3.00 

J    J.  Jacksou  14377   3.00 

C    E.  Johnston   15184   3.00 

A.    H.   Johnson  19194   3.00 

J    M.   Johnson  357-22   ^.w 

John   Johnson    6066   3.00 

J.  A.  Johnson  332i6    3.00 

Joseph  Johnson  o865.^....  3.00 

Andrew  Johnston  -26o99....  3.00 

Matthew  Johnston  247-28....  fOO 

R.  J.  Johnston  35847   l.oO 

R    J.   Johnston  2o-2u3   3.00 

Thos.   Johnston   27S43   3.00 

Ed.  F.   Jones   14997   3.00 

F.  J.  Jones  28400   3.00 

P.  J.  Jones  35589    3.00 

J.   P.   Judge  35848   1-50 

J.  M   Judge  32233   3.00 

T    J.  Judge  35849   l-oO 

Thos.  G.  C.  Kane  73<i4   3.00 

Wm.  G.   Karl  26600    3.00 

Robert  Kaatz  6184   3.00 

August  Kaelber  -2-2564   3.00 

F.  W.  Kaelber  7534    3.00 

Chas.  T.  K.1.V  22224    3.00 

James   Kay  7827^   3.00 

R.  W.  Kay  -23999    3  00 

Wm.  Kav   12075    3.00 

F.  A.  Kealy  1310    ,   3.00 

Wm.  J    Kealy  l-29o   1.50 

M.  J.   Kcaup  35945   1-50 

N.   F    Keane  34508    3.00 

Robert  Keane  359»"7   150 

G.  J.  Keaney  ;532»4   3.00 

V  P.  Keanev  23021   3.0O 

P.   J.   Kearns  22223    3.00 

.T.  J.  Keaney  35309    3.00 

.rohn  Keckeisen  10645   3.00 

Wm.  J.  Keeler  28719   3.00 

Ed.  Keegau  7771   1.^0 

.r.  A.  Keeley  16569    3.00 

Thos.  T.  Keeley  357S6   1.50 

M.  F.  Kelleher  17517   3.00 

C.  H.  Kelley  26615    3.00 

F.  J.  Kellv  3.5787   1.50 

J.  F.  Kellv  35788   1.50 

Jas.  W.  Kelly  2^52   .3.00 

J.  B.  Kellv  35670    3.00 

J.  J.  Kellv  27S44   3.00 

M.  J.  Kelly  22047   3.00 

Robert    Kelly    11794    3.00 

Thos.  J.  Kelly  538    3.00 

Wm.  J.   Kelly  35789   150 

Wm.  R.  Kellv  22473   3.0O 

Henry   Kempen   35686    3.00 

Chas.  J.  Kennedy  25256.  .. .  3.00 

D.  P.  Kennedy  3.')046   1.50 

J.  A.  Kennedy  35790   1..50 

John  H    Kennedy  14403.  ..  3.00 

J.   H.    Kennedy  '29000    3.00 

P.  G.   Kenned V   31743   .3.00 

Wm.   F.  Kennedv  14421...  .3.00 

Ed.  J.  Kent  3.5222    3.00 

Geo.  D.   Kent  262S0   3.00 

A.  E.  Kerr  26964    3.00 

Al.   R.   Ketchura  6195   3.00 

Thos.  J.  Klely  35954   1.50 

P.  J.  Kilcommons  22221....  .'5.00 

Chas.  H.  Kilgus  36073   1.-50 

Harry  Kilgus  22951   ^.OO 

J.  T.   KlUeen  26601   3.00 

Ed.   Killen   .^-»723    3.00 

A.  F.   King  2-2781   3.0f) 

Albert    King   3389   3.00 

B.  King  24330    3.00 

D.  C.  King  22863    3.00 

Frank  King  35920   1.50 

Geo.   F.  King  34099    3.00 

H.  F.   King  34821   3.Wt 

H.  J.  King  28709    3.00 

•T.  A.  King  22220    3.00 

Wm.  J.  King  569    3.00 

T.  J.  King  32235   8.00 

T.  W.  King  24231   3.00 

r.  I.  Klpp  7920   3.00 

T.  A.   Kittle  "-STfl   .-^.OO 

V  r;.  KUvmeler  17364   .S.OO 


D.  Klein  27649   3.00 

George  Klett  35988   1.50 

L.  A.  Klink  6183   :!.0n 

C.  H.  Klotz  8525   3.00 

Ed.  I.  Klous  .34322   3.00 

Frank  Klous  6190   3.00 

E.  C.   Klous   22367   3.00 

H.  O.  Koeten  26602    3.(M) 

A.   W.  Kohlberg  34323    3.00 

Fred  Kohberg  Jr.  22410   :i.00 

Frank  Koptik  28882    3.00 

Henrv  Kortz  5019   3.00 

Albert  Krebs  34324   ;!.0() 

V.  A.  Krista  22664   3.00 

Wm.  F.  Krista  34391   3.00 

Geo.   F.  Kruger  6191   3.00 

Geo.  F.  Kruger  35850   1..50 

Geo.  H.  Kunneke  20268    3.00 

Chas.    Kunzeraan    15524    3.00 

M.  .1.  Lafferty  34.325    3.00 

A.  A.   LaFleur  24332    3.00 

Henry  LaLonde  14072    3.00 

Wm.  F.  Lamb  27206   3.00 

J.  J.  Lamon  22225   3.00 

Frank  Lamson  9041   3.i'0 

F.  J.  Langan  17002   3.00 

Ed.  J.  Langan  22227    3.00 

J.  J.  Langan  34326    3.1M» 

R.  E.  Langan  31558   3.00 

T.  F.  Langan  32-236    3.0^ 

W.  F.  Langan  35796   1.50 

Geo.  B.  Lantry  35989   1.50 

J.  J.  Lantry  15008    3.00 

J.  D.  Lantz  36012   1.50 

Wm.  J.  La  Pierre  11383...  3.00 

Ed.  Laurv  22228   3.00 

A.  H.  Laurie  23995   3.00 

Alex   Law  8524    3.00 

J.  M.  Law  34328    3.00 

J.  J.  Leahy  26234    3.00 

Wm.  T.  Leahy  26965   3.00 

R.  J.  LeCIair  34329    3.011 

.T.  J.  Leddy  35791   1.50 

J.  A.   Leddy  15005    3.00 

T.  F.  Leddy  22369    3.00 

Thos.  J.  Leddy  22229   3.00 

Chas.  R.  Leedy  28863    3.00 

N.  J.  Lehau  26004    3.00 

Geo.  A.  LeHecka  34392....  3.00 

F.  J.  Leibrock  14802   3.00 

O.  P.  Lefever  6196   1.50 

Henry  Leibrock  172-29   3.(0 

J.  V.  Leibrock  17228   3.00 

R.  G.   Leibrock  24137   3.00 

Wm.  A.  Leishman  34330    3.00 

Wm.  J.   Lent   35792   1.30 

C.  H,   Lewis   13'245   3.00 

Wm.    Lewis  6205   3.00 

D.  J.  Lilley  31906   3.00 

A.   Lilyander  35851   1.50 

A.  R.   Lindner  .35129   3.00 

Chas.    Link    26454    3.00 

.T.   F.  Link  36047   1.50 

Wm.  B.  Little  22231   3.00 

George  Loeb  8079    3.00 

O.  F.  Loeb  15002    3.00 

.T.  P.   Long  35772   1.50 

J.  T.  Long  34777    3.00 

C.  A.  Longeway  6201   .3.00 

E.  A.  Longeway  1320   3.00 

F.  L.  Longeway  732    3.l!0 

J.   H.    Longeway  730   3.00 

J.  A.  Looney  35921   1.50 

A.  0.  Lorenz  23827   3.00 

T.  V.  LoweiT  31557    3.0f) 

J.  G.  Luberger  27543    3.00 

Wm.  Luberger  22230    3.00 

Geo.  A.  Lucas  34191   3.00 

Geo.   R.  Lucas  26757   3.00 

Wm.  G.  Lucas  5379   3.00 

C.  J.  Luhrs  .343.31   3.00 

A.  G.  Landbcrg  9049    3.00 

Fred  Lundberg  1.5001   3.00 

J.  A.  Lutz  2.5133   3.00 

A.  J.  Lvman  24334    3.00 

Thos.    K.    Lynam  .34332.  ..  .3.00 

B.  J.   Lvnch  3.5724    3.00 

Ed.  P.  Lynch  35793   1.50 

.r.  M.  Lynott  27425    3.00 

.T.  J.  Lyons  34333    3.00 

O.  J.  Lyons  .35860   1.50 

J.  H.  Lysaght  15434   .3.00 

Wm.  .T.  Lysaght  24333    3.00 

Wm.  F.  Lynch   17.310   3.00 

Wm.  H.  Lynott  6651   3.00 

M.  .T.  Mackey  6113   3.00 

J.  J.  Macken  22370    3.00 

J.  H.  Mackie  0649    3.00 

V.  P.  Madden  17808   S.im 

O.  F.  Madden  35797   l.HO 

G.  F.  Muguire  18601   3.00 

R.  F.   Maguire  20737    3.00 

B.  A.  Mahon  6120   3.00 

J.  T.  Mahone  0114   3.00 

A.  T.  Mahoney  35948   1.50 

D.  J.  Mahoney  14.584    3.00 

D.   P.   Mahonev  35949   1.50 

R.  Mahonev  2<;23«   3.00 

Thos.  F.  Mahoney  22172....  3.00 

Wm.  P.  Mahonev  35798....  1.50 

J.   P.  Mallon  26538   3.00 


.1.  1).  Mallon  26237    3.00 

John  Malloy  2622    3.00 

.M.   E.   Mallov  35799   1.50 

I-.  J.  Malone  738    3.00 

Ci-u.  h.  Maloney  26242   S.00 

Thos.  J.  Maloney  27208   3.00 

.lohn    Maloney    22864    3.00 

J.  F.  Mandrachia  26973   3.00 

Chas.  A.  Mangan  35990   l.uO 

A.  F.   Margiotta  26282   3.00 

<;corge  Margiotta  7592   3.00 

Wni.   Margiotta  22544   3.00 

M.  .Markowski  26969....  3.00 

Edward   Marshall   6640   3.00 

H.   H.  Marshall  6111   3.00 

W.  L.  Marshall  34338   3.00 

Wm.  E.  Marshall  6116   3.00 

F.  C.  Martin  20965   3.00 

F.   I.  Martin  34339    3.(j0 

James  Martin  27847    3.00 

A.  J.  Mason  29983   .3.00 

George  Mason  25833    3.00 

John   Masters  7965    3.00 

C.  J.  Matheson  34340    3.00 

R.  P.  Matheson  22250    3.00 

J.   C.  Matheson  19489    3.00 

Wm.  C.  Matheson  31555....  3.(K) 

W.  M.  Mathews  8940    3.00 

W.   J.   Matthews  35725   3.00 

J.  P.  Mattes  32-237   3.0O 

.M.  Mattis  15018   3.00 

M.   S.  May  26972   3.00 

P.  J.  Medden  20137    3.00 

B.  J.  Meehan  34275    3.00 

Wm.  J.  Meehan  27211   3.00 

Wm.  T.  Meehan  35671   3.00 

Wm.  H.  Meehling  28849....  3.00 

Jas.  J.  Meeney  26241   3.00 

F.   Meier  28710   3.00 

J.  H.  Melcn  15015   3.00 

James   W.   Mercer  6121   3.00 

Wm.  J.  Meredith  24133    3.00 

J.  F.  Meredith  22910    3.0O 

John  G.  Metz  35042    3.00 

H.   L.  Meyer  -26607    3.00 

John  G.  Meyers  11012   3.00 

W.  .T.  Miller  12784    3.00 

Thos.  F.  Mingey  35856   1.50 

V.    A.   .Mitsch   26050    3.00 

F.  J.  Mitchell  24335    3.00 

Bernard  F.  Mimna  24456...  3.00 

.T.  P.  Mills  28453   3.00 

A.  .1.  Millett  24465    3.00 

S.  J.  Mohl  22372   3.00 

Geo.  P.  Mohl  26243    3.00 

F.   T.  Mohl  24337    3.00 

C.  .T.  Mohl  22240   3.00 

H.  T.  Mohrmann  26971   3.00 

W.  L.  Molloy  26326   3.00 

J.  J.  Molloy  26606    3.00 

M.  J.  Mollov  32245    3.00 

Thos.  J.  Mollohan  24339....  3.00 

D.  F.  Mollohan  24340    3.00 

J.  H.  Monahan  34342    3.00 

J.  J.  Monahan  32246    3.00 

Chas.  Monroe  22797   3.00 

Ed.  F.  Mooney  34341   3.00 

.7.  J.  Mooney  26329    3.0O 

.J.   E.   Mooney  35800   1..50 

R.  A.  Mooney  24997   3.00 

Wm.  J.  Mooney  24338    3.00 

Ed.  F.  Moore  22.373   3.00 

James   Moore  26970    3.00 

J.  J.   Moore   22911   3.00 

T.  F.  Moran  34720    3.00 

Harry  Morarity  27428    3.00 

Arthur  Morgan  15016   3.00 

J.  E.  Morgan  32493    3.00 

F.  J.   Morton  -35024   1.50 

Henry  Mueller  15014   3-00 

George   Mueller  22371   3-(K) 

Wm.  J.  Mueller  17959   3.00 

E.  L.  Mulaire  29817   3.00 

Chas.  A.  Mulgrcw  31556   3.00 

F.  X.   Mulgrcw  22865    3.00 

.T.  E.  Mulgrew  3.5^7   1.50 

J.  S.  Mulgrew  27845    3.00 

J.  H.  Mulgrew  32443    3.00 

M.  J.  Mulhem  24341   3.00 

James  Wm.  Mullen  26240..  3.00 

Wm.  J.  Mullan  3.5859   1.50 

J.  P.  Mullarney  35726    3.00 

R.  P.   Mullen  17846   3.00 

G.  J.  Muller  35858   1.50 

.John  Mulligan  26283   .3.00 

M.  F.   Mulligan  18427    3.00 

E.  C.  Mulvihill  6108   3.00 

A.  J.  Munn  22282    3.00 

V.  O.   Munn   35106   3.00 

P.   R.  Murphy  35727    3.00 

G.  G.  Murphy  18011   3.00 

.T.   F.  Murphy  9037    3.00 

J.  E.  Murphy  36075   1.50 

.T.  .T.   Murphy  .32247   3.00 

L.  .T.  Murphy  24336    3.00 

Wm.  J.  Murphy  28029    3.00 

David  Murray   35728    3.00 

J.  M.  Murray  20191   3.00 

P.  J.  McAleavey  36074   1.50 

J.  A.   McAlonen  .35793   1.50 

Thos.    Mf-Alonen    .32640   3.00 


Chas.  E.  McCalonen  24132..  3.00 

J.  E.  McArdle  25076   3.00 

M.  J.  McArdle  6034    3.00 

H.  A.  McBride  13750    3.00 

J.  J.  McBride  15027   1.50 

W.  J.  McBride  33367    3.00 

F.  E.  McCabe  33712    3.00 

F.  J.  McCabe  23003    3.00 

Joseph  McCabe  32755   3.00 

M.  McCabe  35729   3.00 

K.  A.  McCabe  15025    3.00 

Wm.  T.  McCabe  22173   3.00 

V.   F.  McCadden   18415   3.00 

A.  McCahon  22665    3.00 

H.  McCahon  17519   3.00 

Peter  F.  MeCann  24552    3.0<l 

Thos.    McCann    24343   3.00 

J.   J.  McCarthy  26455    3.00 

J.  .1.  McCarthy  35705   1.50 

J.  J.  McCarthy  35947   1.50 

J.  P.  McCartney  9038    3.00 

T.  J.  McCauley  35852   1.50 

A.  T.  McClutchy  .■?«013   1.50 

E.  C.   McCormick  30291   3.00 

R.  E.  McCartney  6043   3.00 

C.  V.  McConucll  16602    3.00 

J.  J.  McCormaek  22790   3.00 

J.  J.  McCormaek  22997    3.00 

J.  J.  McCormaek  3-2239   3.00 

Wm.  T.  McCormaek  25250..  3.00 

B.  J.  McCoy  .35853   1.50 

J.  P.  McCue  22993   3.00 

John  McCue  6047   3.00 

G.  M.  McDerniott  34334....  3.00 

M.  J.  McDermott  24463   3.00 

R.  .T.  McDermott  25254   3.0O 

Robert  McDonald  26967    3.00 

F.  J.  McDonald  358.54   1.50 

J.  G.  McDonough  22248    3.00 

R.  J.  McDowell  27426    3.(K) 

M.  J.  McEUigott  26966   3.00 

J.  J.  McGann  31907    3.00 

Patrick  McGann  6144   3.00 

Luke  McGarry,  Jr.  10535. . .  3.00 

Wm.  A.  McGarrv  20187    3.00 

Wm.  J.  McGarry  1626   3.00 

Geo.  W.  McGee  24400   .3.00 

.Tames  McGee  17366   Z.Oi) 

J.  W.  McGee  3-2240   3.0O 

S.  L.  McGhie  2.5593    3.00 

Peter  McGivney  35730    3.00 

John   McGlinchy  3.5687   3.00 

E.  S.  McGlvnn  26244    3.00 

P.  J.  McGlynn  22244    3.00 

J.  E.  McGowan  22667   .3.00 

J.  J.  McGowan  343.35   .3.00 

F.  M.  Mc-Grath  23035    3.00 

F.  M.  McGrath  26968   3.00 

J.  J.  McGrath  30142   3.00 

J.  H.  McGrath  3.5371   3.00 

P.  T.  McGuigan  14006    3.00 

M.  F.  McGuiness  315&4   3.00 

F.  D.  McGuire  34336    3.00 

J.  J.  McHale  31002   3.00 

J.  J.  McHugh  20948    3.00 

A.  J.  Mcintosh  18886    3.00 

L,  B.  McKay  35732   3.00 

Wni.  L.  McKay  13278   .3.00 

B.  F.  McKeag  2234    3.00 

J.  W.  McKeag  34277    3.0O 

R.  F.  McKeever  6042    3.00 

D.  C.  McKenna  32742    3.00 

E.  P.  McKenna  22247    3.00 

J.  K.   McKenna  34276    3.00 

Geo.  J.  McKenna  29001....  3.00 

,T.  J.  McKenna  8595    3.0<» 

T.  .1.  McKenna  31.5,53   3.00 

Peter  McKennev  -28733    3.00 

T.  .1.  McKeown  36014   L50 

C.  L.  McKiernan  .35733....  3.00 
Patrick  McKiernan  22243  .  3.00 
Peter  J.  McKiernan  34337.  3.00 

Wm.   McLarty   .34490   3.00 

Patrick   McLeavcy   29353...  3.0O 

B.   A.  McMahon  3.5734   .3.00 

.1.  J.  McMahon  24125   3.00 

Joseph    McMahon    1S99S....  .3.00 

M.  T.  McMahon  2.3064   3.00 

Henry  McManus  6039    3.00 

H.  A.   McManis  .32241   3.00 

J.    A.   McMillan  32242    3.00 

Charles  McMulIen  60<M   3.00 

AValter  Mc.Murrav  3.3978....  3.00 

D.  R.  McNallv  .32243    3.00 

E.  C.   McNally  35735    3.00 

M.  M.  McN.-ilIv  32244    3.00 

Wm.  J.  McNallv  2S027   3.00 

J.  W.  McNamara  15078....  .3.00 

J.   J.  McNeill  22674    3.00 

M.   S.   MacNeill   34490    3.00 

T.  P.  McNeill  315.52   3.00 

J.  P..  McNlchoI  25674    3.00 

F.  J.  McQuade  35855   1.50 

H.  M.  McShane  26605    3.00 

B.   McSweeney  27214    3.00 

.1.  J.  Nagengast  6122   3.00 

W.  J.  Navrv  26974    8.0O 

.T.  F.   Nash   19487   3.00 

J.   G.   Nealon   1994«   3.00 

T.  A.  Nealon  22.T76   3.0O 

Thos.  P.  Xeary  204.56   .3.00 
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C.   M.   Nelsou   30570   3.110 

Wm.  H.  NesB  18578    3.00 

Will.  J.  Ness  3427S   3.00 

T.  J.  Neundorfer  26608....  .3.00 

J.  J.   Newman  35736   3.00 

A.  W.  Nicholas  30383    3.00 

A    Nichols   22098   3.00 

Wm.  H.   Nlchol  15030    3.00 

C.  C.  Nichols  17791   3.00 

G.    W.    Nicoll   6124   3.00 

G.  R.    Nicoll    29984   3.00 

W.    C.    Nicoll   34343    3.00 

Wm.  H.   Nicolls  6123   3.00 

Ed.  Nidds  6128   3.00 

Frank    Nolan   26611   3.00 

Frank   Nolan    3605;i   1.50 

J.  J.  Nolan  35737   .3.00 

T.  J.  Nolan  23140   .3.00 

John   Nooney   24345    3.00 

Chas.   Norton    15033   3.00 

A.  T.  Nugee  26609    3.00 

R.  E.  Nugent  20960    3.00 

P.  J.  Nussebaum  222.38    3.00 

George  Nussebaum  22237...  3.00 

Chas.  M.  Xye  22236   3.00 

Thos.  P.  Nyland  35688   3.00 

George  H.  Nye  71.30   3.00 

A.  O.  Oakland  26247   3.00 

C.  A.  Oakland  35233    3.00 

0.  P.  Oakland  31913   3.00 

Ed.  V.  Oberst  34393    3.00 

P.  .T.  O'Brien  3.5689    3.00 

J.  J.   O'Brien  22375   3.00 

Wm.  A.  O'Brien  6641   3.00 

Wm.  J.  O'Brien  150.34   3.00 

Dennis   O'Coniiell   2.3744....  3.00 

H.  R.  O  Connell  35801   1.50 

.Tohn  O'  Connell  32238    3.00 

-Michael  O'ConnoU  .33621....  3.00 

Patrick  O'Counell  35738.  .. .  3.00 

R.  P.  O'Connor  35054    3.00 

Wm.  J.  O'Donnell  22668....  3.00 

.T.  J.  O'Halloran  3.")925   1.50 

A.   J.  O'Hara  26248    3.00 

R.  J.  O'Hara  8939   3.00 

J.  J.  O'Hara  22232    3.00 

Wm.  J.  O'Hara  .32248   3.00 

D.  A.  O'Lcary  28133    3.0O 

.T.  .r.  O'T.earv  27429   3.00 

.T.  .T.   O'Lcarv  24346    3.00 

T.    V.    OI,<.;irv   3.m-)0   1.50 

Wm.   (\\\v.  y  ;;-m;i   1.50 

c.  M   "  ^  !;  --'m   3.00 

D.  W     '  i  N    I     -.r.m   3.00 

.T.  .T.   U  .\>  iU    .3.00 

.T.  J.  O  Noill  :J15ril   3.00 

Martin  O'Neill  6131   3.00 

P.  F.  Oroho   22233   .3.00 

A.  J.  O'Rourke  29354    3.00 

Ed.  J.  O'Rourke  35926   1.50 

J.  E.  O'Rourke  20190   .3.(X) 

J.  P.  O'Rorkc-  22235    3.00 

J.  M.  O'Rourke  24000    3.00 

Wm.  J.  O'Shaugrhneflsy 

20961    3.00 

A.  P.  Ousey   S522   3.00 

G.  H.  OverfioUl  12770   3.00 

R.   Overfield  7339   3.0O 

A.  E.  Owens  1.376i   3.00 

.T.  P.  Owens  27661   3.00 

.T.   F.  Owens  35862   1.50 

J.  J.   Owens  22234   H.oo 

M.  P.  Owens  22799    3.00 

T.  J.  Owens  34918   3.00 

R.  G.  Palmer  16107   3.00 

Wm.  H.  Panzer  32249    3.00 

Ed.  P.  Parker  34.345   3.00 

R.  J.  Parker  22285   3.0O 

R.  J.   Parker  .30032   1.50 

R.  S.   Parker  26977   3.00 

T.  E.  Parkinson  3(i0l5   1..-.0 

J.  W.  Patterson  15038   3.00 

Wm.  Patterson  2.513   3.00 

T.  A.   Patton  36010   1..50 

Chas.   Paul  6140   3.00 

F.  .T.  Pearce  .322.51   3.00 

S.  A.  Pelletler  8070   3.00 

G.  W.  Pelsang  22284   3.00 

C.  D.  Pepin  1675    3.00 

M.  .T.  Pepin  7718   3.00 

A.  Perkins  7457    3.00 

H.  F.  Porrine  33(«1   3.00 

S.  V.  Perrine  23724    3.00 

A.  E.  Perry  33163    3.00 

Chas.  Pcrrv  15079    3.00 

.T.  H.  Perry   8090..   3.00 

E.  W.  Peter  29985    3.00 

A.   J.   Peters  31.548   3.00 

A.   .T.   Peters   14042    3.011 

H.  F.  Peters  9042   3.00 

Herman  Peters  6150   3.00 

Rudolph  Peters  3510i   3.00 

Wm.  A.  Peters  31908    3.00 

Wm.  J.  Peters  6148   3.00 

E.  S.  Peter.son  22124   3.0O 

T.  Peterson  31549   3.00 

G.  H.  Pfoifer  32250    3.00 

.Tohn  Phol  32298    3..00 

G.  P.  Plering  3.5951   1.,tO 

Paul   Plerrle  15039   3.00 

Kil.  L.  Pierson  ,5780   3.00 


E.  L.  Pierson  27660. 
Frank  \V.  Pierson  0787. 

F.  W.  Pierson  29986 
O.  J.  Pierson  26614. 
J.   J.   Plummer  26756. 
Robert   Polak  34394.  .. 
H.    P.    Port  25004. 
Lawrence    Porter  22731. 
T.  J.  Powderly  22912 
Ed.  J.   Powers  26613. 

F.  A.   Powers  2liS)76. . . 

F.  P.  Powers  3.j740. 

G.  G.  I'owers  26612. 
.1.  M.  Powers  22989... 
Wm.  J.  I'owers  34346. 
Wm.  H.  Prang  15037.. 
D.  B.  Pratt  34502. 
Otto  Prescott  23996 

H.  L.  Prevost  31879... 
C.  E.  Provost  18527. 
.1.  A.  Purcell  22377... 
K.  M.  Pyne  35863.... 
.T.  J.  Quailey  35803... 

R.    Quigg  24121  

Frank  Quigg  22913.. 
Frank  Quigley  120S1.. 
.T.  H.  Quillen  24749... 
M.  F.  Quinlan  35864.. 
Chas.  .J.  Quinn  22286. 
J.  J.  Quinn  35741.... 
James  Quirk  26457.. 
Charles  Raber  11943... 
P.  J.  Raber  22669.... 
Thos.  Raber  15040... 
T.  J.  Raffan  15043... 
H.  J.  Uafterv  24349.  . 
M.  A.  Rahl  35804.... 

Nat   Ramsey  6063  

W.  N.  Ramsey  1780.. 

J.  J.  Raney  1735;i  

R.  J.  Rankin  22288.. 
J.  H.  Rankin  31742.. 
J.  F.  Raney  18958.... 
R.  E.  Rappert  26979.. 
Ed.  M.  Kaskey  34349. 
1).  B.  Raskey  22292.. 

T.  .J.  Raynor  6057  

.1.   P.   Ready  7751  

T.  W.  Relvea  6056.... 
.1.  M.  Reddy  2.5000... 
M.  P.  Reddy  35927... 
H.  C.  Redmayne  1.3312. 
J.  P.  Redmond  34347. 
Wm.  A.  Redmond  32252. 
A.  H.  Reed  34853.. 
A.  A.  Regan  24350. 
M.  J.  Regan  6663.. 
R.  J.  Regan  2ti2.V). 
O.  Rehren  10231.... 
T.  A.  Reid  23826...  . 
C.  J.  Reilly  22868.. 
Thos.  Reilly  8596. . 
Chas.  Reisser  13590... 
Edward  Reith  24819. 
Harry  Reith  13900.... 
H.  F.  Reith  22380.... 
M.  P.  Reith  22379... 
.M.    T.    Rcitli   33284.  . . 

A.  S.  Reit-/.  .30031.... 
A.   J.  Rckdahl  774S... 

A.  Relyea  24129  

C.  Relyea  6067  

P.    Relyea  60.51  

R.  Relyea  22809... 
K.  H.  Relyea  31547... 
R.  Repetto  27849.. 
1).  H.  Rex  .34279.. 
W.  F.  Rex  35991.. 
Wm.  E.  Reynolds  6058. 

B.  P.  Rice  .34348... 
P.  F.  Rice  12222... 
M.  K.  Rice  26616... 
J.  J.  Rice  20949... 
J.  P.  Rieketson  27698. 
Chas.  Rieklefs  .3,5865.. 
Thos.  Rielly  1591... 
Herman  Riesz  22412. 
Geo.  R.  A.  Rieth  24906. 
H.   J.   Rigger  35742... 

G.  .T.  Riggins  3574" 
Wm.  Rllev  5026... 

H.  J.  Ringhoff  267S 
P.  J.  Robinson  22291. 
J.  Robinson  11796. 
L.  R.  Robinson  23232. 
P.  X.  Rodgers  20834. 
L.  J.  Holland  3,5806... 
W.  H.  Romaine  26251. 
P.  F.  Rooney  .35867.. 
P.  T.  Rooney  60.53... 
P.  E.  Roonev  24348-. . 
P.  P.  Roonev  24620. . 
H.  G.  Rose  11798.... 
Fred  W.  Rosetine  8727. 
J.  T.   Rosner  9012. 

J.  T.  Rosner  34350  

Donald  Ross  12054... 

.T.  W.  Ross  8617  

H.  B.  Rosseck  26530. 

R.  Roth  6060  

T.  J.  Rowan  35868... 
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J.  C.  Rovce  13041   3.00 

J.  .T.  Rudegky  32105   3.00 

G.   W.   Rupp  24347   3.0O 

J.  J.  Rush  22378    3.00 

R.  G.  Russell  35876   1.50 

R.  F.  Rutledge  22382    3.00 

J.  F.  Ruzicka  3.5952   1.50 

I).  J.  Ryan  2247T   3.00 

D.  E.  Ryan  60.52    3.00 

E.  J.    Ryan   17659   .3.00 

Ed.   J.   Ryan   34351   3.00 

J.    A.    Ryan    .343,52   3.0«i 

J.   J.   Ryan  22545    3.00 

J.  J.   Ryan  35928   1.50 

M.  J.  Ryan  35869   1.50 

M.  .J.   Ryan  28720    3.00 

-M.  J.  Ryan  31546   3.00 

P.  J.  Ryan  .32254    3.00 

T.  P.  Ryan  '22287    3.00 

T.  P.   Ryan  30141   3.00 

John  Saia  276,52   3.00 

PI.  St.  Germaine  22995   3.00 

J.  E.  St.  John  21951   3.00 

K.  J.  Salmon  3.5744    3.00 

P.    Salmon   lol'Ai   3.00 

P.  J.  Sauorbrun  25249    3.00 

P.  P.  Sauerbrun  26620    3.00 

R.  P.  Sauerbrun  35806   1.50 

,T.  P.  Saunders  22309   3.00 

Walter  Savage  15058    3.00 

Edward  Savov  6092   3.00 

M.  F.  Scanlon  24707    3.00 

Wm.   Scardofield  10868    3.00 

C.    Schaefer  36033   1.50 

J.    Schaefer   36017   1.50 

Wm.  L.  Schaeffer  24122....  3.00 

J.   F.  Seharf  32S.5S   3.00 

E.  J.  Scheer  34.354   3.00 

W.  J.  Scheor  31542    3.00 

B.  Scheld  20987    3.00 

G.  H.  Scheld  33485    3.00 

H.  J.  Scheminant  28601   3.00 

Wm.  M.  Schillinger  34666..  3.00 

F.  E.  Schlosser  .31544   .3.00 

H.   Schmeig  14551   .3.00 

Chas.  A.  Schmidt  22313....  3.00 

.T.  F.  Schnanski  15062    3.00 

Schofield    6100   3.00 

T.  .Schofield  150,53    3.00 

G.  F.  Schulte  29126    3.00 

A.  .T.  Sehratweiser  15049...  3.00 

J.  B.  Schweikert  35745    3.00 

J.   F.  Scully  322,55    3.00 

P.  P.  ScuUv  35870   1.30 

T.    P.  Scullv  20459    3.00 

V.    P.   Scully  26981   3.00 

Wm.  J.  Scully  26982   .3.00 

Ed.  .T.  Sennett  27212   3.00 

L.  V.  Shanahan  26331   .3.00 

J.  J.  Shanley  3.5746   3.00 

M.  .T.  Shanley  32256   3.00 

Chas.    Shapiro   22.384   3.00 

Ed.   Sharkey   6098    3.00 

Ed.  J.  Sharkey  22901   3.00 

Prank  Sharp  12243    3.00 

J.  E.  Shaughnessv  573    3.00 

A.   J.  Shaw  26617    3.00 

C.  S.  ?hea  34280    3.00 

E.  .T.  Shea  23279    3.00 

F.  J.  Shea  31.543   3.00 

J.  H.  Shea  24123    3.00 

R.  E.  Shea  '24135    3.00 

Wm.  .T.  Shea  22.302   3.00 

W.  ,T.  Shea  34413    3.00 

C.  Sheehan  22870   3.00 

H.  J.   Sheehan  .34353    3.0O 

J.  J.  Sheehan  32492    3.00 

J.  B.  Sheehan  22953    3.00 

.T.  J.  Sheehan  33001   3.00 

J.  M.  Sheehan  24352   3.00 

P.  F.  Sheehan  24,553    3.00 

T.  A.  Sheehan  22,306   3.00 

John  Sheldon  24356   3.00 

P.  A.  Sheppard  :«>871   1..50 

F.   M.  Sheridan  27431   3.00 

J.   H.   Sheridan  .32257   3.00 

.T.  T.  Sherrv  22304   3.00 

H.    Shoemaker   2233   3.00 

M.  A.  Short  3.5690   .3.00 

T.  J.  Shorttell  26253    3.00 

A.    Shurtlu£f  .35992   1.50 

P.  J.  Simermeyer  .35747   3.00 

R,  O.  Sivigny  32498   3.00 

.T.  M.  Skelly  31.545   3.00 

M.  .r.  Skelly  8311   3.00 

P.  A.  Skelley  15060   3.00 

W.  W.  Skenniou  34163    3.00 

J.  .T.  Skinner  3.5691   .3.00 

C.   J.  Slano  15055   3.0O 

.T.  J.   Slane  6081   3.00 

E.  F.  Slane  1961S   3.00 

J.  .T.   Slane  24459    3.00 

P.  .T.   Slane  34365   3.00 

.T.  E.  Slattery  22299    3.00 

T.  V.  Slinav  33360    3.00 

H.  .T.  Slockblower  26460....  3.00 

Chas.  S.  Smith  35748    3.00 

Frank  A.  Smith  24357   3.00 

Geo.  D.  Smith  27213    3.00 

Geo.  W.  Smith  6093    3.00 

H.  E.  Smith  35805   1.50 


H.  H.  Smith  18775   3.00 

H.   J.   Smith  23998    3.00 

J.  F.  Smith  13940    3.00 

J.  P.  Smith  ;«S07   1.50 

J.  J.  Smith  .•{.5749   3.C0 

Jno.    Smith    1.5088    3.00 

J.  H.  Suiitli  .•^.5.S72   l.aO 

J.  A.   Sniitli  2J1.'6...^.   3.00 

J.  P.  .-^luiiii  .;.-.:.-.o   3.00 

M.  A,  .Smith  ^SiU   3.00 

O.  P.   Smith  3a!t!)3   1.50 

Paul  Smith   22670    3.00 

P.  G.  Smith  26984   3.00 

R.  L.  Smith  15((89   3.00 

R.   P.   Smith  2»;!I85   3.00 

Thos.  A.  Smith  26252    3.00 

Thos.  P.  Smith  31544   3.00 

Thos.  J.  Smith  31003    3.00 

Wm.  C.  Smith  22297   3.00 

Wm.  T.  Smith  (»70   3.00 

Wm.   Smith   0085    3.00 

Wm.  H.  Smith  13769    3.00 

B.  E.  Snediker  32258   3.00 

H.  Sneidiker  6644    3.00 

Wm.  A.  Snediker  27432    3.00 

C.  B.  Snyder  22385    3.00 

N.  T.  Soli  15050    3  00 

Chas.  D.  Soper  8072   3.00 

J.  J.  Spelmon  6461   3.00 

C.  Spicer  15057    3.00 

C.  Spillane  29987   3.00 

H.  C.  Spillane  '2.1873    3.00 

R.  A.  Spillare  .34355   3.00 

S.  H.  Spiller  (i«73   3.00 

O.  H.  Sprock  3l>756   3.00 

C.  Stagner  23977   3.00 

Al.   Stauffer  9407   3.00 

E.  H.  Stauffer   17844    3.0O 

Wm.  E.  Stauffer  35*49   ,3.00 

P.  J.  Steele  24124    3.00 

Robert  Steele  27433    3.00 

J.  N.  Steffani  6086    3  00 

J.  N.  Steinheimer  27^   3.00 

T.  W.  Stephens  24.355   3.00 

1'.  J.  Stephens  34356    3.00 

A.  Stewart  22014   3.00 

F.  J.  Stewart  28(X>0   3.00 

J.  J.  Stewart  34357   3.00 

H.  W.  Stibgen  20199   3.00 

D.  J.  Stone  .'{4358   3.00 

Wm.    Stone   26622   .3.OO 

L.  M.  Stoner  34121   3.00 

L.  J.  Straehl  8827   .3.00 

C.  Strehle  35929   1.50 

F.  M.  Strittmatter  26621   3.00 

D.  R.  Sturrock  29374   1.50 

C.  J.  Sullivan  35994   I.50 

F.  J.  Sullivan  24333   3.00 

J.  J.  Sullivan  36076   1.50 

M.  J.   Sullivan  .35874   1.50 

J.  P.  Sullivan  ,35873   1.50 

P.  A.  Sullivan  35875   1.50 

R.  J.  Sullivan  31851   3.00 

Wm.  S.  Sullivan  35751   3.00 

S.  T.  Surface  18423   3.00 

Wni.  E.  Sutherland  20619..  3.0O 

H.  S.  Swan  35953   1.50 

R.  B.  Swartz  26461   3.OO 

C.  L.  Sweeny  29449   3.00 

J.  J.  Sweeney  322,59    3.00 

M.  A.  Sweeney  ;J43.59    3  00 

P.  J.  Sweeney  26043   3..0O 

Wm.  J.  Sweeney  34360    3.00 

William   Swenk  22671   3.00 

G.  L.   Swift  26986    3.0O 

J.  P.  Swift  32326    3.00 

M.  M.  Sylvia  19062    3.00 

A.  E.  Symington  36077   1.00 

E.  M.  Symington  27215   3.0O 

George  Symington  22672. . .  3..00 

G.  P.  Symington  32260    3.00 

J.  P.  Symington  34282    3.00 

James  Symington  34493    3.00 

W.  B.  Symington  24461   3.00 

Wm.  A.  Symington  34361..  3.00 

W.  W.  Sythes  10788   .3.00 

F.  J.  Taggert  27851   3.00 

A.  T.  Tall  15065    3.00 

B.  M.  Taylor  24360    3.00 

C.  C.  Taylor  28437    3.00 

H.  R.  Taylor  34646   3.00 

Wm.  J.  Taylor  22307    3.00 

P.  T.  Tevnan  35877   1.30 

Ed.  J.  Thibodore  11657   3.00 

Harry  Thomas  15070    3.t0 

H.  L.  Thomas  34605   .3.00 

Thos.    Thomas   35930   1.50 

C.  J.  Thompson  357."i2   3.00 

J.  J.  Thompson  6003    3.00 

.T.  A.  Thompson  1524   .3.00 

J.  A.   Thompson  35878   1.30 

N.  L.  Tien  ken  32261   3.00 

J.  J.  Tiernan  9028    3.0O 

A.  L.  Tiernan  22988    3.00 

C.  .r.  Tiernan  26623    3.0O 

J.  J.  Tiernan  .32262    3.00 

L.  E.  Tiernan  34362    3.00 

T.  J.  Tiernan  .34395   3.00 

J.  J.  Tlemey  .3.5931   1.50 

J.  T.  Tlerney  32263    3.00 

M.  Tlerney  .'{.5879   1..-0 
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B.  P    Tighe  31540    3.00 

Wm.  E.  Tlghe  246*4    3.00 

Wm.  J.  Tighe  26988    3.00 

A.  J.   Tilson  32903    3.00 

J.  H.  Timons  26989    3.00 

J.  L,  Tobin  35995   l.oO 

Wm.  F.  Tobln  36034   1.50 

M.  W.  Trabold  35955   1.50 

  3.00 

3.U0 
3.00 
3.()0 


E.  M.  Waters  30018  

L.    Watson  223S9  

H.  Weiderman  32267  

Wm.  Weildner  27346.  .. 

John  Weir  22732  

Wm.  P.  Weir  35880  

B.  H,  Wells  6022  

J.   Werner  25930  

Frank  White  6013  

J.  X.  White  35934  

J.  G.  White  26637  

H.   Whitehead  25484  

A.  S.  Wielar  26G24  

G.  J.  Wiesinger  35808.  . . 

H.  R.   Wilcox  32268  

B.  Williams  3.5582  

.T.  E.  Williams  6027  

C.  A.  Williamson  26754. 
Ed.  J.  Williamson  28028 

E.  K.  Williamson  22181. 
P.  C.  Williamson  6018.. 

H.   Williamson  20969  

J.  S.  Williamson  8532. . . 

C.  F.  Wilson  13451  

A.  .T    Wilson  8713  

C.  M.   Wilson  9581  

\V.  F.  Wilson  .35935  

Franlj    Wittroek  15139.. 

F.  X.  Woehrlp  24724.... 
.T.  E.  WoltPrinK  33495.  . 
J.  J.  Woltcring  208.59.  .  . 

A.  M.  Wood  22388  

F.  V.  Wood  .3.-881  

H.  J.  Wood  20720  

S.    F.   Wood  6645  

Thos.  Wood  31338  

.T.  A.   W.ii.fls  27437  

S.    Woi.,1*  ,5()l)r,  

Wm.  M   Wn,,,]-  -lyr.m... 

F.  A.  W.M.p  :i.-,s.s2  

W.  F.   Wun.l  2W-7  

F.   J.   Yorkol  3r.07S  

Wm.  A..  Yockcl  20188... 

B.  A.  YodPr  4SVI  

J.  I..  Youns-  2G9ni  

M.  J.  Yurs  22994  

Geo.  Zimmerman  352.55.  . 

Guy    Zinn  4520  

T.  F.  Zollars  235.39  

Ed.   Zuppe  22478  

Wm.  Zuppe  22182  

Warner  7.346    3.00 

Warnken  8084    3.00         Total   Refund  to  No.  46. 

ITXION  No.  47— Additional 

B.  L.  Johancen  27762  $  1.50 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  62 — .Additional 

Chas.  Nungesser  12015  $  3.00 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  77 


Wm.  J.  Traeey  24358  

J.  B.  Trainor  34363  

J.  P.  Trainor  23291  

E.    Traiteler  24820  

P.  C.  Travers  15067  

M.  Troast  10954  

Wm.  J.  Trotter  24359  

E.  A.  Troy  2.3047  

.M.   .4..  Troy  6007  

P.   J.  Troy  6000  

R.  A.   Troy  .32264  

W.  F.  Troy  26255  

Wm.  Tumev  15064  

B.  W.  Tuth'ill  6006  

George  Tuthill  6002  

Jos.  li.  Tuthill  6176  

C.  G.  Underwood  33242.... 
Geo.  H   Underwood  20749. 

A.  J.  Unser  26256  

6    C.  Utch  23918  

Wm.  J.  Ullrich  3i:m  

F.  A.  Valley  20427  

J.  J.  Van  Cliff  6031  

F.  Vanderpool  35753  

J.  Van  Orden  4118  

E.  R.   Vaughan  1495  

J.  J.  Vornberger  27216.... 
J.  J.  Vornberger  32265  

A.  Walker  8611  

L.  A.  Walker  34364  

L.  J.  Wall  32206  

Chas.   Walley  5749  

B.  J.  Walsh  35932  

D    J.   Walsh  209.50  

J.  P.  Walsh  24361  

R.  P.  Walsh  31539  

.T.  J.  Walsh  35581  

S.  T.  Walsh  262.59  

T.  J.   Walsh  34283  

A.  Walters  18019   3.(K) 

J.    Ward   26257    3.00 

T.  J.  Ward  3.5933   1.50 

T.  F.  Ward  22413   3.00 

Wm.  M.  Ward  26258    3.00 


3.00 
3.(H) 
3.00 


3.00 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


J    H.  Michel  931  

Elia.s  Kristwick  938. . 

F.  H.  Michel  8688.... 

G.  C.  Garrison  151.54. 
W.  A.  Farris  17991.. 


$  .3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


Smith  20034.. 
F.  C.  Smith  21135.. 
.T.  H.  Michel  22816. 
C.  M.  Tritch  2.5879. 


Total  Refund  to  No.  77  .  $25.50 
LOC.4L  UNION  No.  88 — Additional 

Henry  Schumacher  1881  $  3.00 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  258 

C.  p.  Schultz  14735  $  3.00     A.  S.  Kerr  31215   3.00 

H.  C    Kerr  19181   3.00     D.  C.  Kerr  32060   3.00 

W.  C.  Schellsmidt  21121....  3.00   

Total  Refund  to  No.  258. $15.00 
LOCAL  UNION  No.  278— Additional 
W.  S    Bedbury  430  $3.00     O.  L.  Bedbury  24044    3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  278.$  6.00 
LOCAL  UNION  No.  308 
Anthony   Adamo   24529  $  1.50      Chas.    Bila  35256 


1..50 
1.50 
1.50 

Prank  Alberti  35040   1.50 


S.   Adonetto  27(K>9. 
David  Ahearn  10576. 
C.   Alberta  24058. 


Algeri  24774. 
A.  S.  Aliotta  21220. 
Chas.   Allen  29217. 


Wm.  A.  Allen  18050   1..50 

1.50 
1..50 
1.30 


A.    Amato  2.5628  

L.  L.  Ammendola  33051.. 
S.  Anastasi  8102. 


P.   Ananio    27776   1.50 

L.  Ardlta  28966   1.50 

Sam  Ardlta  28965   1..50 

Leo  Areci  28629   150 

F.  Arena  8190   1..50 

.T.   Arraento   .33762   1.50 

F.  Armento  32715   1.50 

Geo.  Astarita  7152   1.50 

Chas.  Badolato  23076   1.50 

O.  Balint."'r   23022   1.50 

A.  L    Barone  34510   1.50 

.Tack   Barnne  3.5624   1.50 

Thomas   Bartpllott)   8131...  1..50 

G.  Basilf   286.50   3.00 

.r    Battlato  28482   1.50 

Kdward   Bauer  42.53   1.50 

A.  F.   Beaucage  4767   l.!50 

G.  K.  Beaucagc  19042   1.30 

Philip   Bella   19.355   l.r.O 

Chas     Berg.. Id    6.364   1..50 


N.  Bordeleau  2457  

A.  P.  Boyliole  29092  

P.   C.   Branchell  34613  

Wm.  L.  Brannigan  25488.. 

M.  Bracciaventi  25630  

S.  J.  Brogden  29358  

Thos.  Buckley  5737  

K.   J.   Burns  32073  

S.   E.  Burton  3522  

G.    Busacca  28485  

Patsy   Busetts  29581  

A.  Butehke  22763  

Edw.  J.  Cahill  4251  

A.  Calaggero  32962  

P.  Calarone  32003  

John  Cali  25842  

John    Callan  4353  

J.  A.  Capucci  31280  

S.  S.  Carbo  .34800  

V.  A.  Carbo  34541  

C.   F.  Carboy  29090  

J.  J.  Carboy  25322  

T.   .T.   Carboy  2.5.323  

Ed.    Carlson  35257  

John   Carlson,  Sr.  4374  

J.  G.  Carlson  21010  

W.  Carrie  30.369  

G.   Cascio  27981  

John  Casella  27980  

S.   Castorino  32983  

A.  Castorino  24848  


1.50 
1..50 
1.50 
1..50 
1.60 
1.50 
1.50 
1..50 
1.50 
1.50 
1..50 
1.50 
1..50 


A.  Castro  35116   1.30 

F.   Cavallaro  22767   1.50 

B.  B.  Chase  13879   1.50 

Jimmy  Cimquemani  28631..  1.50 

(,".  M.  Clark  27780   1.50 

Frank   Clemens   35663   1.50 

J.  J.  Clements  24844   1.50 

S.    Cocivera  17553   1.50 

P.    Cocivera   24843   1.50 

Chas.  Colderone  28487   1.50 

R.   Colly mone   27782   1.50 

C.  J.  Conarello  27866   1.50 

Martin  Connors  34828   1.50 

Wm.  Connors  28489   1.50 

C.  Corica  23404   1.50 

N.   Costa   24657   1.50 

C.   J.  Costantino  24256   1.50 

R.  Costanzo  32363   1.50 

J.   Cotroueo  35354   1.50 

T.  V.  Cotler  120.52   3.00 

Wm.  E.  Craig  5570   1.50 

J.   Crifo  26417   1.30 

Carl   Cross  199S9   1..50 

S.  D.  Crowther  31329   3.00 

.v.   Cucinotta  27982   1.50 

S.    Cucinotta    3.5t>04   1..50 

M.  J.  Cummings  .3i:!U2   1.50 

.M.  Cucione  2S799   1.50 

V.  D'Antouio  31060   1.50 

A.    Dagesse    2S802   1.50 

Peter  Damato  28490   1.30 

A.   J.   Decoursy  31005   1.50 

F.  Decoursy   33129   1.50 

J.  J.  DeLavo  26775   1.50 

Frank  DeLuca  32717   1.50 

Clias.  DeMaria  2.j(;31   1..50 

John   Dempsey  6370   1.50 

J.   DePalermo  2618S   1.50 

.S.  J.  Devoe  31240   1.50 

Tony   DiBella   24537   1.50 

S.   DiGiorgio  8110   1.50 

A.  DiGregorio  33599   1.50 

John  Dioguardia  32719   3.00 

Frank   DiPalmero  28870   1.50 

N.    Dmvtrikiw   29582   1.30 

n.   Donovan   ii409   1.30 

J.    Duniivan    25S40   1.50 

.1.   F.   Donovan   212:j5   1.50 

J.  J.  Dooley  3201)5   1.50 

Sam  Dorttor  20077   1.30 

A.    Eckert  24421   1.30 

C.  D.  Bndicott  29917   1.-50 

Fred  Evans  1364   3.00 

A.  Falcone  8112   1.30 

G.  Falconi   240.53   1.3(1 

G.  Falcone  282K3   1.30 

V.  Falcone  18214   l.,50 

H.  Falkenburg  24230   1.30 

S.    Farineo  8120   1.50 

S.  Parish  296.30   3.00 

J.  J.  Farrell  25626   1.50 

J.   L.   Farrell   27983   1.50 

J.   M.   Farrell  33416   1..50 

P.   Faulhaber  6380   1.50 

F.  P.  Faulhaber  28869   1.50 

P.    Faulhaber  26115   1.S0 

C.  C.  Peeser  32493   1.50 

J.  C.  Festger  5982   1.50 

F.  W.  Finnigan  35625   1.50 

Ed.  Pitzpatrick  18834    3.00 

K.  Flindell  9512   1.50 

Frank  Forbes  10980   1.50 

Frank  Furnari  35143   1.50 

J.  Gasgeardi  24422   1.30 

S.  Gagliardo  8150   1.50 

S.  C.  Gagliardo  34161   1.50 

John  Gavigan  4108   1.50 

Frank    Gebbia    23945   1.50 

Wm.   Geddes  30.370   1.50 

A.    Gennaro  8170   1.50 

G.  Giardino  244S9   1.50 

F.  W.  Goebel  31671   1.50 

Frank  Grasso  24424   1.50 

G.  Greco   20585   1.50 

S.   Grego  31777   1.50 

J.  Guarino  8166   1.50 

N.  Guarino  8274   1.50 

A.  J.  Guerera  33065   1.50 

O.  Hallbeck  31778   1.50 

H.  Harding  31021   1.-50 

W.  Heeney  271.55   1.50 

B.  Hemmen   28069   1.50 

J.  C.  Hemeon  12125   1.60 

P    J.  Herman  24425   1.50 

J.  B.  Horner  16794   1.50 

V.  M.  Houghton  286.38   1.50 

A.   Hughes  7154   1..50 

J.  B.  Hunter  11699   1.30 

P.    Hvnes   7223   1.50 

J.  C.  Indelicto  35077   1.50 

G.   Ingrassia   8174   1.50 

J.   Ingrassia  2.3766   1.50 

G.  Innoconzio  33194   1.50 

.1.  J.  .loni's  2729.S   1.50 

.r,    .1     K;iv,r,..v    ir,7()4   1.50 

r,  Ki  I        .-.l-'ni;   l.,50 

.1.    T.    Kcllev    lliiSS   1.50 

F.  J.  Kcnscv  27874   1.50 

R.  A.  Kensey  27873   1.50 

H.  T.  Kingston  22935   1.50 

J.  H.  Kingston  12148   1.50 


Geo.  Klauss  1205   1.50 

P.  G.  Knilp  27635   1.50 

H.  A.  Kollett  23942   1.50 

I.  Kramer  27789   1.50 

Wm.  Kramer  12159   1.50 

Louis  Krammer  23365   1.00 

L.  B.   Labruzzo  34251   1.50 

Bennie   LaCara   34294   1.50 

G.  J.  Lacroix  3324   1.50 

Frank  LaMagna  24775   1.50 

A.  T.  Lamando  32007   1.30 

G.  Lambert  31281   1.50 

V.  Laquidara  32367   1.50 

A.  B.  LeBIam  31239   1.50 

M.    LeBlanco  31113   1.50 

E.    Leddy   12107   1.50 

C.  Leone  20872   1..50 

G.  Leone  8286   1.50 

S.   T.  Libro  32967   1.50 

V.   Liveli   27007   L50 

Chas.   Lobelle   24776   1.50 

R.  Lo  Curto  24856   1.50 

S.   LoCiudice  24655   1.50 

J.  D.  Longo  3.5907   1.50 

N.   Lovoi  8189   1.50 

P.   Lovoi  8185   1.50 

L.  E.  Lucas  1216S   1..50 

A.  Lupo  82.31   1.50 

H.  M.  Lyons  23871   1.50 

P.   P.  Maiuri  34160   1.50 

A.   Mauganaro  8210   1.50 

Peter  Maddaloni  25734   1.50 

J.    Madico   27994   1.50 

J.   Magistro   3.5480   1.50 

Josi-ph   Magistro  35498   1.30 

J.  A.  Maher  26334   1.50 

Tony  Mais  31926   1.30 

P.  F.  Malcke  33602   1.50 

A.  Mammella  8200   1.30 

Tony  Mancuso  27998   1.50 

B.  Manicchia  8101   1.50 

A.   Mannuzza  20294   1.50 

G.    Mannuzza    8268   1.50 

V.  Mannuzza  34484   1.50 

J.  V.  Mannuzza  28497   1.50 

L.    Mansoll    11623   1.50 

A.  .T.  Margot  23728   1.50 

J.   M.   Margot  23727   1.-50 

A.  Marino  8149   1.50 

Geo.   Martin  26184   1.50 

G.  Marziano  8197   1.30 

G.  Mastroianni  34252   1.50 

M.  B.  Mazzpo  31.5.31   1.50 

S.   Mazzeo  31927    3.00 

Ed.  McBridge  12207   1.50 

J.  A.  McCloskev  19.357   1.50 

M   J   McCloskv  2709   1.50 

W.  E.  McMunn  28076   1.50 

C.  B.  Meier  32725   1.50 

J.  Merendino  29213   1.50 

P.  Merendino  24426   1.50 

V.  Messina  35038   1.50 

Frank  Miano  32078   1.50 

G.  A.  Middlebrook  34246...  1.50 
P.  Miller  34544   1.50 

H.  Miller  8487   1.-50 

A.   Milone  28267   1-50 

-T.  Milone  27995   1.50 

R.  V.  Milone  25325   1.50 

John  Mineo  16437   1.50 

A.  Mione  28268   1.50 

S.  Mirabella  23394   1.50 

G.  Modica  8214   1.50 

S.  Monatt  28643   1.50 

Peo  Monoldi  21068   1.50 

G.  Montaperto  23.502   1.50 

G.  Montallano  24429   1.50 

A.   Mooney  31205   1.50 

John  Moore  6471   1.50 

T    Moore  6472   1.50 

U.  Moscato  34674   1.50 

J.  T.  Mulliern  32079   1.50 

M.  H.  Mulhern  24428   1.-50 

J.  Mulholland  12173   1..50 

J    E.   Mulholland  35037....  1.50 

D.  Munaffo  7724   1.50 

D.  Munafo   31204   1.50 

Frank  Munafo  .33441   1.50 

S.  Munaffo  7723   1.50 

M.  F.  Murphy  27639   1.50 

E.  N.  Neal  3.528   1..50 

J  H   Newman  31533   1.50 

.Tames  Nocoloy  24531   1.50 

T.   F.   Norton  33230   1.50 

John  Novita  24769   1.50 

J.  E.   O'Brien  34057   1.50 

C.  Oliveri  24857   1-50 

P.  Oliveri  32182   1.5fi 

L.   Oliveri  28498   1-50 

Chas.  Orifice  28499   1.50 

S.   Orifice  2:«06   1.50 

S.    Orifice   28271   1.50 

S.    Orifice    24431   1.50 

R.  E.  L.  Page  24251   1.50 

J.  A.  Fahimbo  31366   1.30 

P.   Palnnil.i)  27999   1.50 

J.   Parlpyano  36036   1.30 

D.  V.  Pcloso  .34967   1.50 

.John  Percoca  31534   1..50 

A.  Petraglia  34162   1.50 

C.  Piazza  31779   1.50 
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D.  Piazza  8i:iO   1.50 

L.   Piazza  34834   1.50 

A.  Pizzuto   8263   1.50 

M.  J.  Postich  35058   1.50 

W.  P.  Postich  28501   1.50 

C.  Prestigiacoma  8207   1.50 

P.  Prestiagiacomo  32082   1.50 

S.  Prestigiacoma  8208   1.50 

S.  Prestigicoma  .31282   1.50 

J.  P.  Freviti  35497   1.50 

W.  H.  Price  17599   1.50 

Geo.  Prince  34067   1.50 

E.  Puleo  28273   1.50 

B.  J.  Quaas  6154   1.50 

M.  Querrera  28635   1.50 

E.  Quinlan  13906   1.50 

F.  Quinlan  24434   1.50 

V.  J.  Rao  34396   1.50 

S.  Rappo  32908   1.50 

V.  Rossltto  31286   1.50 

.T.  Raymond  31781   1.50 

J.  Realbriti  24060   1..50 

L.  F.  Reese  29561   1.50 

J.  Renna  25841   1.50 

M.  Rezzo  29360   1.50 

T.  Rice  7151   1.50 

C.  Rizzo  27794   1.50 

G.  P.   Rizzo  19237   1.50 

V.  Rizzeri  24852   1.50 

G.  Rizzo  23260   1.50 

S.  Rizzo  32856   1.50 

V.  Rizzo  29210   1.50 

J.   Romero  26111   1.50 


P.  Rositto  8204   1.50 

P.  Russo  28277   1.50 

L.  Russo  8260   1.50 

M.  Russo  24845   1.50 

B.  Santa  24533   1.50 

M.  Savia  24662   1.50 

S.  .Savia  8233   1.-50 

John  Schenk  6068   1.50 

L.  Schmeig  24253   I..o0 

W.  Schmeig  12241   1.50 

L.   Sciacca  27795   l.m 

G.  Sciacca  8223   1.50 

M.  Scimone  26302   l.oO 

.Tohn   Scopollit  24097   l.hO 

J.  J.  Scott  22152   3.00 

Robert  Scott  6095   1.50 

W.  E.  Seidel  34159   3.00 


l..nO 


L.  Sciar 

\V.  Sciari  24432... 

F.  Silvestro  32.374   l.-'O 

J.  Simon  28280   1..50 

M.  A.  Smith  25702   l..^)0 

.lack   Spiegel  26074   1..50 

C.  V.  Strang  7531   1.50 

E.  Strauss  17306  

R.  .T.  Strong  29218   1.50 

G.  M.  String  24433   1.50 

D.  Sullivan   6352   1.50 

F'.  H.  Sullivan  23943   1..50 

.T.  J.  Sullivan  6459... 

F.  Tantillo  32969  

Peter  Tantillo  .32970. 
A.   Tarallo  .31785  


1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


J.  White  14081   1 

T.  J.  Wheeler  8083   1 

Prank  Wild  11182   1, 

W.  H.  Wilson  8082   1, 

O.  R.  Woerner  27923   1, 

H.  Worster  12278   1 

A.  Wriedt  6359   1, 

J.  H.   Wrights  32862   1, 

A.  Yunacco  28505   1, 

G.  Zabbia  32008  1, 

H.  C.  Zimmerman  27001   1, 


Total  Refund  to  Nt 


Tarallo  28504   1.50 

A.  Tarallo  34957   1.50 

E.  Taylor  5980   1.50 

J.  Tenety  28969   1.50 

T.  Terranova  25627   1..50 

Trapani  27247   1.50 

Triolo  27781   1.50 

P.  Trudeau  9074   3.00 

Tunminia  34956   1..50 

M.  Vacirca  32352   3.(J0 

Ventura  28283   1.50 

Voli  32861   1.50 

.T.  White  32727   1.50 

LOCAL, 

W.  Laster  15307  $3. 

H.  Laster  15305   1.50 

B.  Wallace  16425    3.00 

M.  Coulter  17213   1.50   

Total  Refund  to  No.  .326.. $16. 
UNION  No.  364 

.50      B.  J.  Silvius  32913   8. 

,50      A.  E.  Frantham  .34722   1. 

.00      V.  C.  Thom.ason  3.5138   3. 

.00   

.50  Total  Refund  to  No.  364.  .$18. 
UNION  No.  411 


UNION  No.  326 

W.  H.  Summers  324.38. 
Kriiest  Bryden  31735.. 
C.  W.  Johnson  33789.  . . 


LOCAL 

W.   Currie  194.57  $  1. 

L.  Evans  20926   1, 

W.  McDowell  21489    3. 

V.  Moore  26354    3, 

A.  Haubold  .31496   1, 

LOCAL 

J.  Mahoney  7029  $  1. 

W.  Manning  11181. 

C.  Nelson  11408   1 

C.  O'Fallon  25269   1, 

G.  Allen  28333    3. 


50      Eugene  Heizman  31359   3. 

3.00      C.  M.  Wallace  33333   1. 

A.  J.   Kellev  33571   1. 

G.  E.  Espinnsa  35959   1, 


Total  Refund  to  No.  411.. $18.00 


Total  receipts  March  31, 
Additional  receipts: 

Local     65  (1931) 
74  (1931) 
122  (1930) 


CONVENTION  ASSESSMENT  FUND— RECAPITULATION 

1932  


Total  receipts.  April  29.  1932   

Refunds  published  in  January  Lather  

Deduct  refund  of  J.  H.  Martel,  27340,  through  Local  No.  166.  Refund  given  through 
Local  No.  315  as  published  in  February  issue  


1.50 
10.50 
1.50 


1.50 


Revised  total  for  January    2,289.00 

Refunds  published  in  February  Lather   8,931.00 

Refunds  published  in  March  Lather   4,587.00 

Refunds  published  in  April  Lather   1,249.50 

Refunds  published  in  May  Lather   5,761.50 


Total  refunds,  April  29,  1932. 


Balance  in  Convention  Assessment  Fund. 


$  26,408.03 


26,421.53 


22,818.00 
$  3,603.53 


Apr.  Local 


1 

1 

1 

114 

1 

158 

4 

74 

4 

74 

4 

40 

4 

110 

4 

148 

4 

55 

4 

7 

4 

21 

4 

435 

4 

197 

4 

319 

4 

32 

4 

32 

4 

446 

4 

62 

4 

203 

4 

97 

4 

115 

5 

250 

5 

353 

5 

353 

5 

382 

5 

57 

5 

70 

5 

123 

5 

33 

5 

33 

5 

419 

5 

386 

April  report  

Mar.  report  

April  report  

Supplies   $  24.00 

Mar.  report  

April  report  

April  report  

April  report  

April  report  

April  report  

April  report  

Mar.  report  

Mar.  report  

Supplies  40 

April  report  

April  tax;  B.  T. .  .  3.25 

Mar.  report  

April  report  

Mar.  report  

Mar.  report  

Mar.  report  

April  report  

Mar.  report  

Bal.  on  premium. 


.55 


April  report  

Premium  on  bond 


April  report. 


2.75 


Apr, 
5 


APRIL  RECEIPTS 

Local  Amount 

222     April  report  

65    Mar.  report  

65  Mar.   tax;  prem- 
ium;  supp   8.05 

11     Mar.-Apr.  report  

103     April  report  

103  Prem.  on  bond...  1.50 

19  April  report  

234     April  report  

224     April  report  

411     Supplies    1.85 

224    Supplies    1.20 

9    April  report  

20  Feb. -Mar.-Apr. 

reports  

Ill     April  report  

262     Mar.-Apr.  reports  

262     Supplies    1.00 

168     April  report  

4    April  report  

4     Prem.;    supp   2.50 

75  Prem.  on  bond.  .  .  1.50 

-48     April  report  

378     April  report  

278    April  report  

53     April  report  

212    April  report  

212     Supplies  25 

315  Enroll;  Apr.  tax.; 

supplies    3.47 

2  4     April  report  


Apr.  Loca 
11  24 


11  315 
11  299 
11  301 


27 
125 
228 
345 

67 
209 
398 
332 
252 
275 
413 
407 
383 
379 
176 
305 
305 

25 

25 
166 


171 

340 


1  I 
Apr.  tax;  supp.; 

etc  

Feb.-Mar.-Apr. 

reports   

Feb.-Mar.-Apr.  tax 

April  report  

Feb.-Mar.-Apr. 

reports   

April  report  

April  report  

April  report  

April  report  

April  report  

April  report  

April  report  

April  report  

Mar.-Apr.  reports . 

April  report  

April  report  

April  report  

April  report  

April  report  

Mar.-Apr.  reports . 
Mar.-Apr.  reports. 

Supplies   

April  report  

Prem.  on  bond. .  . 

April  report  

April  report  

Mar.-Apr.  reports. 

April  report  

April  report  


3.00 
2.4 


1.95 
1.60 
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Apr. 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 
13 
13 

13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1- 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
15 
15 


Local 
238 
442 

81 

81 


Amount 


429 
87 
87 

78 
100 
173 

54 

295 
281 
246 
47 
309 
109 
109 
120 
122 
122 
8 

145 
434 
142 
121 
185 

30 
131 
254 
263 

93 
439 
211 
258 
292 
279 

99 
106 
406 
388 
232 
161 
328 
319 
135 
326 
326 

34 

28 
132 
260 


April  report  

April  report  

April  report  

Premium;    supp .  . 
Premium  on  bond 
(overpaid)  .... 

April  report  

-April  report  

Premium  on  bond 
(overpaid)  .... 

April  report  

April  report  

April  report  

April  report  

April  report  

April  report  

April  report  

April  report  

April  report  

April  report  

Premium;    supp .  . 

April  report  

April  report  

Premium  on  bond 

April  report  

Mar. -Apr.  reports. 
Mar.-.-Vpr.  reports. 

Mar.  report  

April  report  

April  report  

Mar. -Apr.  reports. 
Mar.-Apr.  reports. 

April  report  

April  report  

April  report  

April  report  

April  report  

April  report  

April  report  

April  report  

Supplies   

April  report  

April  report  

April  report  

April  report  

Mar.-Apr.  reports. 

Mar,  report  

Mar.  report  

Mar. -.Apr.  reports. 

April  report  

Supplies   

April  report  

Mar.-Apr.  reports. 
Mar.-Apr.  reports. 
April  report  


3.20 
3.00 


3.00 


4.7 


1.50 


1.00 


Apr 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 
15 
15 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
20 
20 
20 


.  Local  Amount 

244  April  report  

126  April  report  

107  April  report  

144  Mar.-Apr.  reports.  ... 

344  April  report  

440  April  report  

77  Nov.  report   8.1 

77  Dec.-Jan.-Feb.- 

Mar.-Apr.  reports      .  .  . 

358  April  report  

358  Supplies    .4 

455  April  report  

113  April  report  

113  April  ta.x;  overpd.  9.90 

423  Mar.-Apr.  reports. 

42  April  report  

68  April  report  

68  Supplies    1.00 

73  April  report  

155  April  report  

83  April  report  

139  Mar.-Apr.  reports. 

52  April  report  

52  April  tax   .90 

12  April  report  

12  Prem.  on  bond.  .  .  1.50 

482  April  report  

18  April  report  

18  Supplies    1.40 

102  Mar.-Apr.  reports.  ... 

26  April  report  

282  April  report  

207  Mar.-Apr.  reports. 

71  April  report  

88  Mar.  report  

66  April  report  

66  Supplies    1.0 

14  April  report  

392  April  report  

147  April  report  

474  Mar.-Apr.  reports. 

36  April  report  

2  59  April  report  

49  April  report  

105  April  report  

105  Supplies  4 

215  April  report  

371  April  report  

99  April  report  

380  April  report  

64  April  report  

374  Dec.-Jan.-Feb.- 

Mar.-Apr.  reports      .  .  . 

208  April  report  

208  Apr.  tax;  overpd.  11.70 


Apr. 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
2  5 
25 
25 
25 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 

28 
28 
28 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 


90 

April  report 

364 

Mar.-Apr.  reports. 

313 

Mar.-Apr.  reports . 

172 

April  report  

230 

April  report  

72 

April  report  

72 

Apr.  tax;   supp..  . 

4.46 

104 

April  report  

143 

April  report  

143 

Supplies 

.40 

46 

April  report  .... 

51 

Prem.  on  bond.  .  . 

1.60 

63 

April  report  

443 

April  report  

96 

April  report  

134 

April  report  .... 

114 

April  report  

114 

B.  T  

19.80 

319 

April  report 

10 

April  report 

108 

April  report 

108 

April  tax  

.90 

75 

April  report  

75 

Supplies   

1.65 

359 

April  report  

326 

Holding  a/c  reinst. 

23.00 

296 

Bal.  in  treasury.  . 

32.35 

346 

April  report  .... 

5 

April  report  

38 

April  report  .... 

202 

April  report 

217 

Feb. -Mar.-Apr. 

reports   

464 

April  report  

165 

April  report  

116 

April  report       .  . 

18 

Supplies           .  .  . 

.35 

360 

Mar.-Apr.  reports . 

350 

Mar.-Apr.  reports . 

76 

April  report  

243 

April  report  .... 

357 

394 

162 

190 

April  report  

190 

B.  T.  &  reinst.  supp 

27. 00 

82 

April  report  

43 

Int.  on  Liberty  Bonds..  30.00 

Int.  on  Comm.  Acct. .  .  .  1.39 

Transfer  indt   185.05 

Advt.  &  Sub.— Tbe 

Lather    114.2  9 

TOTAL  5556.30 


APRIL 

.April 


5  The  McGregor  Paper  Company,  office  supp.  .$  7  0.91 
5     The  National  Safe  &  Lock  Co.,  adj.  office 

equipment    5.00 

5     Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  office  ©quipt.  .  .  .  10.00 
8     Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  March  mes- 
sages   15.11 

S  Workers'  Education  Bureau,  2d  quarter  dues  20.00 
8    International    Labor    News    Service,  March 

service    10.00 

8     Burrows  Bros.  Co.,  office  supp   4.50 

12  Distillata  Co.,  Feb.  and  March  water  service.  13.00 
18     Independent  Towel  Supply  Co.,  service  April 

18-May  15    3.15 

Zl     Stationery  Supply  Co.,  office  supp   3.00 

2  2     National    Advertising  Co.,  mailing  April 

Lather    108.34 

25     Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  local  and  long  dis- 
tance service    20.12 

■l^     -Marforri  IMrect  Mall  Co.,  office  supp   14.00 

2f*     Frank  .Morrison,  Sec.  A.  F.  of  L.,  March  and 

April  tax    330.00 

Wm.  J.   .Spencer.  Sec.  Bldg.  Trades  Dept., 

-Marrh  and   .\riril  tax   247.50 


April 

2  9     April  rent   225.00 

2  9     P.  M.  Draper,  Sec.  Trades  and  Labour  Con- 
gress of  Canada,  tax  for  1st  quarter   13.50 

29     Riehl   Printing  Co.,  office  and  local  supp., 

April  journal    970.50 

29     Postage    47.94 

Death  claims  for  April: 

Local  263,  Albert  L.  Snitger,  28402    200.00 

Local  174,  John  M.  Walker,  4692    100.00 

Local  246.  Chas.  E.  Chase,  10716    500.00 

Local     29,  Chas.  W.  Strickland,  16942..  300.00 

Local       5,  Alphia  W.  Robson,  74   300.00 

Local  244,  John  A.  Brady,  1778    100.00 

Local     46,  Daniel  E.  Rvan,  6052    500.00 

Local     46,  Wm.   P.  Coggin,  5820    300.00 

29    Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President   1,225.00 

29    Terry  Ford,  General  Secretary-Treasurer.  .  .  625.00 

29     Geoge  T.  Moore,  organizer   847.18 

29    Wm.  J.  Murphy,  organizer   669.66 

29    Office  salaries    1,325.00 


TOTAL  $9,123.40 
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RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand,  March  31,  1932   $89,015.70 

April  receipts    556.30 


$89,572.00 

April  disbursements    9,123.40 


Cash  on  hand,  April  29,  1932   $80,448. 


ON  MEMBERS 


NEW  MEMBERS 

230     Lemuel  Edward  J.  Jones  36161  244     Jack  Rubinoff  36163  51     Horton  Josiah  Whitmire  36164 

315     Michel  John  Hipson  36162 


SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON-PA YMENT  OF  DUES 


275  V.  D.  Kennedy  26150 

275  E.  Williams  12885 

176  H.  B.  Williams  28668 

299  Harry  Horn  16070 

455  E.  C.  Bowne  (Feb.)  30992 

88  J.  V.  Barrett  28814 

88  V.  J.  Bockins  26851 

88  W.  Crommie  18502 


88  L.  Echenberg  34886 

88  R.  F.  Freiburghouse  32545 

88  D.  J.  R.  Hardy  30917 

88  F.  C.  King  7786 

88  R.  W.  Wilson  3187  2 

88  T.  Trankle  24697 

3  8  John  Beck  25906 


190  H.  L.  Deziel  (March)  31386 

190  C.  M.  Berry  (March)  23854 

190  A.  Erickson  (March)  23924 

190  W.  A.  Hanson  (March)  23925 

190  C.  W.  Deziel  (March)  30212 

190  H.  R.  Behnke  (March)  29529 

190  A.  S.  Hindahl  (March)  29532 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 


74 

H. 

Shumaker   (Mar. -Ren.) 

102 

M. 

J.  Paterno  (Feb.)  32061 

42 

S.  Beever  (Ren.)  30667 

32786 

71 

M. 

P.  Moore  (Mar.)   2  54  63 

162 

C.  A.  Roth  (Feb.)  32506 

74 

P. 

H.  Martin  (Mar.-Ren.) 

474 

J. 

M.  Ruiz  (Feb. -Ren.)  34784 

82 

L.  C.  Anderson  (Jan. -Ren.) 

26169 

46 

E. 

P.  Green  (Mar.-Ren.)  22198 

29314 

74 

H. 

H.  Renwanz  (June  '31) 

46 

E. 

G.  Jaeger  (Mar.)  35721 

100 

Edw.  Clements   (Apr. -Ren.) 

28782 

46 

R. 

J.  McCarthy  (Mar.-Ren.) 

10880 

102 

J. 

J.  Codomo  (Feb.)  28728 

35922 

100 

A.  J.  Roberts  (Apr. -Ren.) 

9783 

WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  DEPOSITED 

74     J.  J.  Stark   (Mar.)   28440  244     T.  Sweeney  32115 

RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED 

8     H.  J.  Osborn  23794 

RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  DEPOSITED 

23     M.  C.  Van  Ness  23163  224     L.  B.  Wilson  16064 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  REVOKED 


10  E.  Miller  16581 

116  Cornelius  Sluisman  9987 

173  Guiseppe  Damico  22432 

42  L.  L.  Locke  15842 

244  A.  Kaplinsky  13863 

244  R.  Bandierini  25918 

244  G.  Mangano  28334 


244  G.  P.  Basile  21172 

244  J.  Levy  18586 

244  I.  Holtzman  7874 

244  L.  Kaufman  12487 

244  S.  Cohen  17496 

244  J.  Friedman  19199 


244  F.  Guercio  8237 

244  H.  Karp  12347 

244  P.  Rudnick  20826 

244  S.  Sciortino  25937 

244  J.  M.  Sussman  26301 

244  M.  Cohen  13676 


97  J.  A.  Spaulding  14004,  $100.00 

81  C.  E.  Beltz  30912,  $20.00 

81  W.  F.  Ferree  24642,  $30.00 

81  R.  W.  Inmam  31333,  $30.00 

81  F.  L.  Roberts  23332,  $30.00 

81  J.  J.  Beard  25417,  $30.00 

81  G.  E.  Nelson  23135,  $30.00 

2  Harvey  White  86,  $100.00 

407  David  Goldman  35366,  $100.00 

250  J.  A   Copp»lo  35339,  $15.00 

250  John  Coppolo  28634,  $75.00 

250  John  Coppolo  28634,  $15.00 

143  Jos.  Gordon  19452,  $10.00 

143  Hyman  Rozman  19121,  |25.00 

143  Hyman  Rozman  19121,  $5.00 

143  Harrv  Rosman  23176,  $5.00 

143  Ipolit  Polcshwsky  19119,  $5.00 

18  J.  M.  Hargitt  30249,  $100.00 


FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

2     George  Holt  8919,  $25.00 
2     Fred.  Brown  22101,  $25.00 
407     V.  R.  Rodgers  23922,  $100.00 
65    John  Emerick  24224,  $100.00 
65     John  Watts  25273,  $100.00 
346     Charles  Nelson  26260,  $100.00 
2     Cono  (Nick)  Galipo  22531 
$100.00 

173     E.  S.  Everson  9716,  $100.00 
173    -E.  C.  Everson  33068,  $100.00 
483     C.  V.  Carlsten  10758,  $100.00 
483     N.  T.  Nordstrom  29129, 
$100.00 

483     F.  N.  Nordstrom  16334, 
$100.00 

483     R.  L.  Hayne  20735,  $100.00 
4  83     Lawrence  Hayne  17139, 
$100.00 


483  Herman  Hayne.  Jr.  8944, 
$100.00 

483  F.  J.  Campbell  34919,  $100.00 

483  Jos.  Einberger  31297,  $100.00 

483  J.  A.  Linn  16862,  $100.00 

483  H.  G.  Erickson  25140,  $100.00 

244  J.  Julian  26058,  $100.00 

244  T.  McBride  12295,  $100.00 

244  T.  F.  Boyle  22319,  $100.00 

244  G.  Giamportone  24784,  $100.00 

244  I.  A.  Lowenthal  30046,  $100.00 

244  S.  Cohen  32406,  $100.00 

244  J.  McCoy  13947,  $100.00 

244  C.  M.  Laxer  28314,  $100.00 

244  F.  P.  Mazzara  32415,  $100.00 

244  M.  Newburger  28523,  $100.00 

244  W.  Marcus  32000,  $100.00 

244  D.  Schwartz  33197,  $100.00 
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244 

S. 

Dilorenzo  34126,  $100.00 

244 

J. 

V.  Spataro  25935,  $100.00 

244 

D. 

Kaplan  33094,  $100.00 

244 

A. 

Siegel  34705,  $100.00 

244 

M 

Flotteron  34591,  $100.00 

244 

J. 

J.  Guercio  34212,  $100.00 

244 

M. 

L.  Rosploch  36066,  $100.00 

244 

J. 

Molla  35440,  $100.00 

244 

F. 

Guercio  8173,  $100.00 

244 

P. 

Shneider  16907,  $100.00 

244 

J. 

R.  Foley  27677,  $100.00 

244 

S. 

Fingerit  31873,  $100.00 

244 

L. 

A.  Williams  36079,  $100.00 

244 

L. 

Laskowitch  26640,  $100.00 

244 

G. 

Perniciaro   23512,  $100.00 

244 

S. 

L.  Picciotto  31605,  $100.00 

244 

N. 

Goldstein  12511,  $100.00 

244 

J. 

Backus  32404,  $100.00 

244 

J. 

Scopellitti  26297,  $100.00 

244 

R. 

Lucchese  28316,  $100.00 

244 

S. 

Rubinoff  22567,  $100.00 

244 

A. 

Freni  30043,  $100.00 

244 

J. 

Lucchese  24858,  $100.00 

244 

F. 

Giambaloo   27018,  $100.00 

244 

P. 

D'Amato  28302,  $100.00 

244 

J. 

Guercio  34213,  $100.00 

244 

I. 

Rubinoff  19231,  $100.00 

244 

F. 

P.  Gianone  34671.  $100.00 

244 

V. 

Mazzara  23860,  $100.00 

244 

J. 

J.  Rosplock  17274,  $100.00 

244 

G. 

A.  Dinier  23460,  $100.00 

244 

M 

A.  Wendt  23067,  $100.00 

244 

D. 

Kapalinsky  5761,  $100.00 

244 

S. 

DeFilippo  33327,  $100.00 

244 

D. 

Rossitto  31782,  $100.00 

244 

N. 

Curiale  32838,  $100.00 

244 

J. 

Micalizzi  34578,  $100.00 

244 

P. 

Costa  35010,  $100.00 

244 

P. 

Giallanza  33064,  $100.00 

244 

J. 

Martin  34803,  $100.00 

244 

I. 

Matilsky  34926,  $100.00 

244 

A. 

J.  Sluder  26491,  $100.00 

244 

R. 

Weiss  17360,  $100.00 

244 

L. 

Rosenkrantz  13234,  $100.00 

244 

H. 

Froomer  17250,  $100.00 

244 

M. 

Levy  28973,  $100.00 

244 

M 

Richman  24989,  $100.00 

244 

A. 

Edelman  27004,  $100.60 

244 

F. 

Affronti  22315,  $100.00 

244 

A. 

Giallanza  8215,  $100.00 

244 

A. 

Hart  29777,  $100.00 

244 

F. 

Parinello  27695,  $100.00 

244 

D. 

Igneri  34654,  $100.00 

244 

C. 

J.  Xunheimer  25921, 

244 

S. 

Silver  12712,  $100.00 

244 

C. 

Rositto  23300,  $100.00 

$100.00 

244 

M. 

DeSalvo  32919,  $100.00 

244 

J. 

Ingrasla  35011,  $100.00 

244 

A. 

L.  Azzato  32509,  $100.00 

244 

T. 

Affronti  19464,  $100.00 

244 

M. 

Rosenkrantz  19067,  $100.00 

244 

A. 

Kaplinsky  11149,  $100.00 

244 

M. 

Bass  19599,  $100.00 

244 

L. 

Fingerit  34993,  $100.00 

244 

C. 

Xunheimer  26484,  $100.00 

244 

A. 

A.  Pezzullo  31604,  $100.00 

244 

J. 

Cirame  28517,  $100.00 

244 

W.  A.  Kern  26650,  $100.00 

244 

G. 

Lent  13704.  $100.00 

244 

F. 

Rao  34673,  $100.00 

244 

J. 

A.  Hart  29546,  $100.00 

244 

R. 

Faggiani  15759.  $100.00 

244 

N. 

Wasserman  30678,  $100.00 

244 

M 

Steinberg  8733,  $100.00 

244 

D. 

Lohrentz  13739,  $100.00 

244 

H. 

W.  Rosenkrantz  34437, 

244 

J. 

Zlotnick  28331,  $100.00 

244 

I. 

Giallanza  8162,  $100.00 

$100.00 

244 

J. 

Allegra  27669,  $100.00 

244 

E. 

H.  Dean.  Sr.  22062,  $100.00 

244 

T. 

Arrigo  34561,  $100.00 

244 

R. 

Laliberty  35197,  $100.00 

244 

V. 

Guinta  29587.  $100.00 

244 

T. 

I.  Felnne  31050.  $100.00 

244 

G. 

Coords  34885.  $100.00 

244 

M. 

Fredrick  13689,  $100.00 

244 

Q. 

CWapparilli  32166,  $100.00 

244 

S. 

Leavitt  34925,  $100.00 

244 

G. 

M.  Rossitto  23557,  $100.00 

244 

J. 

Arkln  33167,  $100.00 

244 

F. 

Mirabale  36065,  $100.00 

244 

F. 

Calabro  34563,  $100.00 

244 

P. 

Saccio  27244.  $100.00 

244 

J. 

V.  Raccuglia  33739,  $100.00 

244 

D. 

Lehrer  23514,  $100.00 

244 

E. 

J.  Marino  26670,  $100.00 

244 

L. 

Sciortino  36139,  $100.00 

244 

I. 

Levy  28746,  $100.00 

244 

C. 

Ferrante  34566,  SIOO.OO 

244 

I. 

Kaplinsky  19808,  $100.00 

244 

J. 

Castellano  34042,  $100.00 

244 

S. 

Ingrassia  27909,  $100.00 

244 

L. 

A.  Cusimano  34670,  $100.00 

244 

M. 

Patti  32187,  $100.00 

244 

J. 

Comentale  34426.  $100.00 

244 

A. 

J.  Beauclair  35291,  $100.00 

244 

J. 

L.  Flotteron  25936,  $100.00 

244 

G. 

Lo  Vetro  25939,  $100.00 

244 

0.  Beaulieu  11196,  $100.00 

244 

J. 

Sacco  26645,  $100.00 

244 

S. 

Sciortino  32188,  $100.00 

244 

D. 

Amenita  25198,  $100.00 

244 

F. 

Sapienza  34221,  $100.00 

244 

M 

Xewbergev  12505,  $100.00 

244 

S. 

Castagno  34846,  $100.00 

244 

G. 

Calabrase  30378.  $100.00 

SUSPENSIONS  FOR  WORKING  UNFAIR 

65 

John  Watts  25273 

244 

I. 

Matilsky  34926 

244 

D. 

Lohrentz  13739 

47 

C. 

E.  Davis  33072 

244 

L. 

Rosenkrantz  13234 

244 

I. 

Giallanza  8162 

47 

H. 

L.  Davis  33107 

244 

M 

Richman  24989 

244 

E. 

H.  Dean  Sr.  22062 

47 

S. 

Davis  33108 

244 

A. 

Giallanza  8215 

244 

V. 

Guinta  29587 

47 

E. 

H.  Perkins  27  752 

244 

D. 

Igneri  34654 

244 

M. 

Fredrick  13689 

47 

N. 

E.  Shackelford  27754 

244 

C. 

Rositto  23300 

244 

G. 

M.  Rossito  23557 

483 

C. 

V.  Carlston  10758 

244 

J. 

Ingrassia  3  5011 

244 

E. 

J.  Marino  26670 

483 

■N. 

T.  Xordstrom  29129 

244 

M. 

Rosenkrantz  19067 

244 

C. 

Ferrante  34566 

483 

F. 

X.   .Nordstrom  16334 

244 

L. 

Fingerit  34993 

244 

S. 

Ingrassia  27909 

483 

R. 

L.  Hayne  20735 

244 

J. 

Cirame  2851  7 

244 

Jos.  Comentale  34426 

483 

Lawrence.  Hayne  17139 

244 

F. 

Rao  34673 

244 

G. 

Lo  Vetro  25939 

10 

J. 

A.  Beaudoin  16871 

244 

X. 

Wasserman  30678 

244 

S. 

Sciortino  32188 

10 

R. 

A.  Hebner  24191 

244 

H. 

W.  Rosenkrantz  34437 

244 

M. 

Newberger  12505 

Id 

W 

F.  Hackbarth  10434 

244 

T. 

Arrigo  34561 

244 

D. 

Kaplan  33094 

10 

S. 

Kroll  15235 

244 

T. 

I.  Feinne  31050 

244 

J. 

J.  Guercio  34212 

10 

E. 

C.  Newmann  18376 

244 

Q. 

Chiapparilli  32166 

244 

F. 

Guercio  8173 

10 

A. 

Seehaner  5143 

244 

J. 

Arkin  3  3167 

244 

S. 

Fingerit  31873 

10 

0. 

C.  Schissler  7694 

244 

P. 

Saccio  27244 

244 

G. 

Perniciaro  23512 

10 

A. 

R.  Tabbert  5145 

244 

M. 

L.  Rosploch  36066 

244 

J. 

Backus  32404 

244 

F. 

Calabro  34563 

244 

P. 

Shneider  16907 

244 

S. 

Rubinoff  22567 

244 

D. 

Lehrer  2  3514 

244 

L. 

A.  Williams  36079 

244 

F. 

Giambaloo  27018 

244 

I. 

Levy  28746 

244 

S. 

L.  Picciotto  31605 

244 

.1 

Rubinoff  19231 

244 

J. 

Castellano  34042 

244 

J. 

Scopellitti  26297 

244 

J. 

J.  Rosblock  17274 

244 

M. 

Patti  32187 

244 

A. 

Freni  30043 

244 

D. 

Kapalinsky  5761 

244 

J. 

L.  Flotteron  25936 

244 

P. 

D'Amato  28302 

244 

N. 

Curiale  32838 

244 

Jos.  Sacco  26645 

244 

F. 

P.  Gianone  34671 

244 

P. 

Giallanza  33064 

244 

F. 

Sapienza  34221 

244 

C. 

A.  Dinier  23460 

244 

A. 

J.  Sluder  26491 

244 

G. 

Calabrase  30378 

244 

S. 

DeFilippo  33327 

244 

H. 

Froomer  17250 

244 

J. 

V.  Spataro  25935 

244 

J. 

Micalizzi  345  78 

244 

A. 

Edelman  27004 

244 

M. 

Flotteron  34591 

244 

Jos.  Martin  34803 

244 

A. 

Hart  29777 

244 

Jos.  Molla  ?,54  40 

244 

R. 

Weiss  17360 

244 

C. 

J.  Xunheimer  25921 

244 

J. 

R.  Foley  2767  7 

244 

M. 

Levy  28973 

244 

A. 

L.  Azzato  32509 

244 

L. 

Laskowitch  26640 

244 

F. 

Affronti  22315 

244 

A. 

Kaplinsky  11149 

244 

N. 

Goldstein  12511 

244 

F. 

Parinello  27695 

244 

C. 

Xunheimer  26484 

244 

R. 

Lucchese  28316 

244 

S. 

Silver  12712 

244 

W 

A.  Kern  26650 

244 

Joa.  Lucchese  24858 

244 

M. 

DeSalvo  32919 

244 

J. 

A.  Hart  29546 

244 

Jos.  Guercio  34213 

244 

T. 

Affronti  19464 

244 

M. 

Steinberg  8733 

244 

V. 

Mazzara  23860 

244 

M. 

Bass  19599 

244 

J. 

Zlotnick  28331 

244 

M. 

A.  Wendt  23067 

244 

A. 

A.  Pezzullo  31604 

244 

J. 

Allegra  27669 

244 

D. 

Rossitto  31782 

244 

G. 

Lent  13704 

244 

R. 

Laliberty  35197 

244 

P. 

fosta  3  5010 

244 

R. 

Faggiani  1  5759 

244 

G. 

Coords  34885 
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244  S.  Leavitt  34925 

244  F.  Mirable  36065 

244  J.  V.  Raccuglia  33739 

244  L.  Sciortino  36139 

244  I.  Kaplinsky  19808 


244  L.  A.  Cusimano  34670 

244  A.  J.  Beauclair  35291 

244  O.  Beaulieu  11196 

244  D.  Amenita  25198 


244  S.  Castagno  34846 

244  J.  T.  Flattery  7358 

244  F.  Ingrassia  31723 

244  Wm.  Cohen  19068 


SUSPENDED  LOCAL  UNIONS 

15    Newcastle,  Pa. 


CHARTER  REVOKED 

479     Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


DISBANDED  LOCAL  UNIONS 

154     Lawton,  Okla. 


From        Name  To 

1     Harry  Limes  29428   171 

1  George  Stuart  25800   1 

2  Clarence  Must  27353    47 

2     Jos.   Must  7091   47 

2    Lester  Must  33940    47 

2    John  Bridges  26379    47 

2  Jacob  Neirmaier  5547....  9 

4  M.  F.  Nealon  7361    9 

5  Clarence  Bonswor  13152.. 217 

5    Chas.  Cassidy  33118  217 

5     Louis  Eiden  27061    217 

5    Julius  Block  16489    18 

5    George  Regan  8678  217 

5    Sylvester  Doll  35603   18 

5  Lawrence  Lenihan  31763..  18 

5     J.  B.  Cochran  20119   9 

5     R.  A.  Cochran  154  31    9 

14    Geo.  Hummer  26643    32 

14    Ray  Rentz  34772    217 

14    S.  J.  Hummer  23872    32 

18    W.  G.  Horton  25868    34 

18  Homer  Worden  33381....  34 

24  Peter    Connors   15350....  18 

24     John  Lenihan  536   18 

24     Alfred  Block  28553    18 

24    James  Donnelly  6226   46 

24     Chas.  McGregor  5902   5 

24     Leo.  Pawlicki  27067   5 

24     A.  J.  Quintal  22802   5 

24    Wm.  DePung  21115   5 

24    Leo  Knighton  35225    24 

24  R.  Stuchell  15671    18 

25  J.  B.  Schultz  20915   72 

25    J.  E.  Pratt  14333    72 

25  Earl   Hockman   25442.... 125 

25     Stanley  Dubue  13178   25 

25    Roger  Smart  34238    25 

32     G.  E.  Schafer  23835    392 

32    R.  B.  Hall  30731   52 

39    R.  L.  Prenatt  24702   296 

42    Boyd  Baker  15270   407 

42    Harry  Geary  21542  260 

42     W.  H.  Hignight  27664   296 

42     A.   C.   Trudeau   17437   260 

42     Osier  Jones  36080    260 

42     R.  H.  Lyle  35970    260 

42    E.  H.  Souder  35108  260 

42     R.  L.  Lewis  35016    434 

42    S.  L.  Richards  15130  296 

42    Albert  Rydelius  29559   238 

42  A.  G.  Bellefontaine  6284..  42 

44     C.  G.  Hook  27171   39 

44    Artie  Kunkle  28915    39 


TRANSFERS 


From       Name  To 

46    W.  G.  Karl  26600    143 

46  C.  G.  Underwood  33242.. 143 

52    Wm.  Pfeiffer  24188   120 

55    W.  L.  Hatfield  29697    326 

62  E.  L.  Mateer  23262    419 

63  T.  Mateer  23284   419 

65    James  Stack  29022   88 

65     R.  W.  Quinn  13588    109 

67     F.  P.  Murray  23115   46 

67  Wm.  Monahan  23063    102 

68  Ambrose  Matthews  23137.328 

72    Joseph  Zaiser  13782   125 

7  2     Thomas  McTier  3762  125 

72     G.  G.  Wight  31508    215 

72    Thos.  S.  Mack   8792    215 

72     G.  J.  Gebhart  20347  215 

72     J.  M.  Carey  5618  215 

72     Harold  Boyd  32586   125 

72     Harold  Brown  13092    125 

72     R.  W.  Quigley  33166    125 

72     J.  W.  Ultch  16415  125 

74     L.  Rodier  17359    20 

74    John  Kenney  24639    296 

78     Chas.  DeConte  29709    125 

78     Philias  Vian  11705   125 

78     C.  T.  Rivers  33415    78 

78     Chas.  DeConte  29709   78 

78     J.  J.  Dunn  27084   215 

78  Chas.  Rivers  33415    125 

79  Harold  Reed  21871   52 

79     Louis  Rodier  17359    74 

83    R.  O.  Jones  34007    65 

83     Ray  Soncini  26741    88 

85    Jack  Pickover  33564    244 

97     T.  W.  Mercer  10653   147 

97     C.  W.  Mercer  35258    147 

97  Norman  Butler  14158....  145 

102     Gil.  Davis  29786   162 

104    A.  Holmes  2120  155 

106    Jos.  C.  Bathe  20711    173 

113    J.  P.  Peterson  8563    109 

116    Peter  Sluisman  9986    143 

116    Wm.  Peters  6141  215 

120  Clarence  Smith  25127    52 

121  Raymond  Hickey  31638...  73 

140     J.  W.  Hall  2034    407 

140    J.  A.  Lyday  16754    326 

140    J.  E.  Hostler  30663    326 

140     B.  Van  Voast  14345    326 

151    J.  C.  Norris  28054  392 

162  Jeremiah  F.  Ford  35057..  102 

162     Carl  Geiger  32322    386 


From        Name  To 

166     Harry  Griffin  31695    28 

166    Wm.  McCall  414  166 

190    Wm.  H.  Bartle  15745    74 

192    E.  Bright  4463   8 

192     L.  H.  Bright  28256    8 

192    C.  A.  McCauley  26821    8 

211  J.  M.  Campbell  29771....  5 

211     G.  A.  Johnston  14701    1 

215  James  E.  Sheerin  20242..  72 

215     R.   E.  Dobson  19493    215 

215    J.  J.  Dunn  27084    78 

215  Frank  Bamback  29425...  78 

232     Nick  Ludwig  19968    299 

232    John  Peterson  33686   299 

232  Theodore  Novak  28581...  299 

232  Julius  Krinskowski  30030.299 

232     G.  H.  Ludwig  29107    299 

234     Al.  Enga  26834   62 

234     Earl  Saunder  27862   62 

234     W.  E.  Broach  28233    406 

238     G.  W.  Yang  22612    68 

250     Ben  Collins  26163    102 

260     R.  C.  Anderson  16603  104 

295    W.  J.  Phillips  34206   309 

299  George  Ludwig  29107... 232 

302  L.  L.  Hashberger  27181..  208 

311     L.  E.  Byam  28982    228 

311     T.  M.  Jones  29767   301 

311     George  Borst  15430   114 

313     D.  H.  Hill  10252    203 

315     Leo  Murphy  34724   423 

328  Adrian  Westlund   29682..  25 

346    John  Wissheir  20938    53 

359     F.  W.  Walls  6433  139 

359     R.  G.  Gagnon  26123    139 

359     Alderic  Bernier  19177  139 

359     N.  Chevalier  26122    139 

364    D.  L.  Evans  20926   230 

380    W.  E.  Beringer  12341    54 

386     F.  Snowden  29098    52 

386     H.  A.  Davis  25716   52 

392     Milford  Tussiug  34737   166 

423     Thos.  Mott  15857    97 

423     T.  Sewell  23504    97 

449     R.  H.  Newman  16347   83 

449     H.  C.  Edwards  5431    83 

449     J.  A.  Boldt  30590    83 

449    A.  Anderson  3454    122 

479    Wm.  Burke  25883    162 

479     G.  C.  Blauvelt  15148   46 

482     Earl  Bourassa  25007    262 

484    J.  L.  Henry  25245    262 


They  Probably  Would 

A  naval  officer  fell  overboard.  He  was  rescued 
by  a  deckhand. 

The  officer  asked  his  preserver  how  he  could  re- 
ward him. 

"The  best  way,  "sir,"  said  Jack,  "is  to  say  nothing 
at  all  about  it.  If  the  other  guys  knew  I  pulled  you 
out  they'd  chuck  me  in." 


He  Wasn't  "Called" 

A  minister  told  his  flock  that  he  had  a  "call"  to 
go  to  another  church.  One  of  the  deacons  asked 
how  much  more  he  was  offered. 

"Three  hundred  dollars,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,  I  don't  blame  you  for  going,"  remarked  the 
deacon,  "but  you  should  be  more  exact  in  your  lan- 
guage, parson.   That  isn't  a  'call,'  that's  a  'raise'." 
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MONEY  REMITTED  TO  LOCALS  ON   ACCOUNT  OF 
TRANSFER  INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  ot 

Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

435 

$  1.50 

301 

F.  A.  Ludlow,  8396 

72 

3.80 

215 

.1.  E.  Sheerin,  20242 

115 

10.00 

276 

Martin  Hansen,  2  9280 

143 

10.00 

116 

G.  H.  Underwood,  20749 

65 

5.0(1 

88 

A.  McGowan,  30534 

326 

1.60 

482 

F.  R.  Mitchell,  14646 

411 

8.50 

379 

E.  Heizman,  31359 

296 

4.00 

172 

W.  H.  Highnight,  27664 

9 

12.00 

2 

Jacob  Xeirmaier.  55  47 

296 

8.00 

42 

W.  H.  Hignight,  27664 

!( 

13.00 

5 

J.  B.  Cochran,  2011  9 

296 

3.00 

78 

E.  F.  Hassett,  33250 

9 

4.00 

230 

R.  R.  McDonald,  9746 

18 

15.00 

5 

L.  T.  Lenihan,  31763 

9 

4.25 

74 

W.  D.  Woodward,  2636 

18 

15.00 

5 

C.  G.  Fickenger,  14745 

27S 

3.00 

243 

W.  S.  Bedbury,  430 

18 

3.00 

24 

R.  H.  Stuchell,  15671 

27S 

3.00 

243 

G.  L.  Bedbury,  24044 

8 

1.60 

192 

L.  A.  Bright,  28256 

305 

4.20 

190 

E.  E.  Rau,  28000 

8 

1.60 

192 

Elmer  Bright,  4463 

166 

5.00 

47 

W.  S.  Richardson,  17809 

8 

1.60 

192 

C.  A.  McCauley,  26281 

39 

1.00 

44 

A.  M.  Kunkle,  28915 

120 

5.00 

52 

P.  W.  Casey,  2  8452 

39 

1.00 

44 

C.  G.  Hook,  27171 

120 

5.00 

52 

A.  Dinsmore,  13713 

173 

12.00 

106 

J.  C.  Bathe,  20711 

224 

3.00 

21 

R.  0.  Schonewetter,  35376 

406 

.70 

234 

W.  E.  Broach,  28233 

88 

4.00 

65 

H.  Schumacher,  1881 

155 

5.25 

104 

Adolph  Holmes,  2120 

88 

5.00 

302 

C.  Wallem,  26028 

83 

2.00 

449 

H.  C.  Edwards,  5431 

392 

2.00 

151 

J.  C.  Norris,  28054 

18 

6.00 

24 

Alfred  Block,  28553 

5 

4.20 

24 

W.  H.  Depung,  21115 

The  Law  and  Judges,  Old  and  New,  Hamstring 
Strikes  and  Picketing 

By  JEROME  R.  HELLERSTEIN 

A  Member  of  the  Bar,  New  York  City 


(From  an  article  entitled  "Picketing  Legitilation  and  the 
Courts,"  in  the  North  Carolina  Law  Review.) 

JN  1806  a  group  of  journeymen  cordwaineis  were 
tried  in  Philadelphia  for  the  crime  of  conspiracy 
to  raise  wages. 

They  had  formed  a  trade  union  and  had  refused 
to  make  boots  for  wages  below  the  union  scale. 

In  addressing  the  jury  which  convicted  the  cord- 
wainers  the  court  declared  that  the  law  condemns 
a  combination  of  workmen  whose  purpose  is  to 
secure  an  increase  in  wages :  "In  every  point  of  view 
this  measure  is  pregnant  with  public  mischief  and 
private  injury  .  .  .  tends  to  demoralize  the  work- 
men .  .  .  destroy  the  trade  of  the  city,  and  leaves 
the  pockets  of  the  whole  community  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  concerned." 

Picketing  Held  Unlawful 

More  than  eight  decades  later,  during  a  cabinet 
makers'  strike  in  the  same  city,  a  worker  was  ar- 
rested for  picketing  at  the  entrance  to  a  furniture 
establishment  and  for  denouncing  the  employees  of 
the  store  as  "scabs." 

He  was  brought  before  the  county  court  on  a  com- 
mitment to  keep  the  peace. 

Judge  Finletter  held  the  striker's  conduct  an  un- 
lawful and  a  criminal  interference  with  the  store- 
keeper and  his  employees,  and  required  him  to  post 
a  bond  for  good  behavior,  but  not  without  taking 
occasion  to  state  judicially:  "It  seems  to  me  that 


all  unions  are  governed  entirely  by  foreigners,  who 
bring  to  this  country  none  of  the  spirit  that  should 
actuate  the  American  citizen." 

During  the  1927-1928  coal  strike  in  Pennsylvania 
the  miners  in  the  town  of  Rossiter  were  prevented 
from  picketing  or  gathering  about  the  coal  com- 
pany's mine,  or  from  holding  meetings  in  the  town 
because  most  of  the  land  in  ihe  region  was  owned 
by  the  coal  operators. 

The  strikers  took  refuge  in  a  church  which  was 
located  within  shouting  distance  of  the  tipple  of  the 
mine. 

There  they  held  regilious  services,  and  each  day 
as  the  non-union  workers  entered  and  left  the  mine, 
they  heard  the  strikers  militantly  singing  "Onward 
Christian  Soldiers"  and  "We're  On  the  Winning 
Side." 

A  local  court  of  equity,  unabashed  by  the  church 
or  the  hymns,  enjoined  the  workers  from  singing 
their  hymns,  and  forbade  them,  under  the  pain  of 
contempt,  from  congregating  in  or  about  the  church. 

The  striking  cordwainers  of  1806,  the  picketing 
cabinet  maker  of  1892,  and  the  hymn-singing  miners 
of  1928  were  all  engaged  in  the  struggle  of  workers 
to  secure  a  greater  share  of  the  fiuits  of  industry. 

Although  separated  by  many  decades,  these  work- 
ers all  found  their  conduct  condemned  by  the  law. 

 0  

Many  manufacturers  do  not  advertise  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  demand  advertised  products. 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ORGANIZED  DECEMBER  15,  1899 
Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department 


OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General  President — Wm.  J.  McSorley,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore,  3578  Palmer  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfleld,  N.  J. 

Third  Vice  President — C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fourth  Vice  President — Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fifth  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnight,  728  Hudson  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Sixth  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 


STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  6  and  439.  Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Bewick  Ave.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Buckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2,  24,  28,  30,  47,  71,  126,  171,  213,  275,  350,  396  and  443. 
Chas.  J.   Case,  Room  302,  Este  Bldg.,   128   E.   7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  66,  81.  83,  88.  109.  122.  144,  172,  252.  260,  268,  278,  300, 
302.  353.  379.  398,  411,  440,  460  and  474.    J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave..  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  120,  166  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  in 
affiliated  cities.    A.  Dinsmore,  456  Cedar  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14.  52,  57,  151,  392.  Meets  1  o'clock.  1st  Sunday 
of  month,  Labor  Temple,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.     Henry  Warren.  239  Chapman  Place.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345,  406  and  455.  Meets  1st  Wednesday  of  each 
month.  517  E.  8th  St..  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.    Carl  M.  Haefner,  General  Delivery.  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  65,  88.  109,  122,  144.  243,  268,  278.  302  and  411. 
Meets  first  Sunday  of  month,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.    E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian 

"Illinois  State  Council'of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20.  36,  64,  74,  103,  110.  114.  121,  135.  192,  197. 

202.  209.  222,  336.  378  and  446.    Geo.  T.  Moore.  3578  Palmer  St..  Chicago,  111. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84.  Meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities.  J.  D.  Mel- 
dahl.  1824  E.  10th  St..  Dulutb.  Minn. 

Lone  Star  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  140,  224,  230.  364  and  424.     W.  A.  Haubold.  R.  No.  4.  Box 

203,  Waco.  Texas. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31,  72.  79.  90.  96,  99.  123,  139,  142,  246  and 
254.     Meets  quarterly.   47   Hanover  St..   Boston.   Mass.    John  P.  Cook.  47  Hanover  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64.  73.  and  259.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month, 
Fifth  St.  at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.    Chas.  T.  Webster,  2108  Yale  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29,  66.  67.  85,  102.  106,  116,  143,  162,  173,  260,  346 
and  382.    Meets  2d  Sunday,  81  Academy  St.,  Newark.  N.  J.    F.  A.  Fetridge,  P.  0.  Box  342.  High  Bridge.  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54,  380  and  414.    W.  A.  Himstreet.  414  Labor  Temple.  Portland, 

Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  81,  172.  252.  260.  353,  398.  440.  442  and  460. 
Meets  1st  Saturday  of  each  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple.  Los  Angeles.  L.  W.  Miller,  1024  Salt  Lake  St., 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104,  138,  155.  and  282.  Meets  quarterly.  A.  M.  Sherwood. 
3911  Ashworth  Ave..  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y.,  L.  I.  D.  C.  composed  of  Locals  38,  46,  100  and  244.  Meets  2d  Tuesday  each 
month  at  Teutonia  Hall.  154  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.    Jack  Spiegel,  82  A  Parkway  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32,  51  and  309.  Meets  last  Sat.  each  month  alter- 
nately in  affiliated  cities.    Peter  Mackie,  2^0  Chester  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  33.  76,  174,  263,  298  and  358.  Meets  4th  Sundav,  1901 
5th  Ave.    J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


PRICE  LIST 

Charter  and  Outfit  $15.00 

Charter    2.00 

Seal    4.50 

Labels,  per  50  35 

Official  Letter  Heads,  per  pad  70 

Official  Envelopes,  per  100   1.00 

Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed  Envelopes,  per  doz  25 

Memhership  Book.  Small    1.00 

Membership  Book,  Clasp    1.25 

Long  Form  Reports,   per   doz  40 

Short  Form  Reports,  per  doz  60 

Book  of  Withdrawal  Cards  ^  60 

Secretary  Order  Book  35 

Secretary  Receipt  Book   -35 

Triplicate  Receipt  Book   35 

Working  Permits,  per  book  35 

.Membership  Application  Blanks,  per  doz  25 

Treasurer  Cash  Book   1.00 

Book  Solicitor  Certificates   50 

Book  Contractor  Certificates  50 

Constitution   15 


OF  SUPPLIES 

Book  of  Apprentice  Indentures  |  .50 

Manual  50 

Due  Stamps,  per  100  16 

Rolled  Gold  Lapel  Button  50 

Adjustable  Dating  Stamp  50 

Ink  Pad  2  6 

Transfers,  per  pad  50 

Statements  of  Indebtedness  pad  35 

Arrearage  Notices,  per  pad  50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.     100  pages   3.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.     150  pages   4.76 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.     200  pages   5.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    300  pages   7. 00 

Fin.  Sec  Ledger,     400  pages   8.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.    500  pages   12.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.     600  pages   14.25 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     700  pages   20.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.     800  pages   23.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.     900  pages   26.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.  1000  pages   27.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.  1500  pages   38.00 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LAST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


1  Columbus,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  8  E.  Chest- 
nut St.,  Room  514.  J.  Warren  Limes,  1901  Aberdeen 
Ave.  Phone  Kenmore  052 2-R. 
2  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Meets  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  Plasterers' 
Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.  Tel.  PRos.  0508.  Floyd  Noble,  Sec, 
7712  Colgate  Ave. 

4  Scranton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Room  211 

Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden  St.  M.  F. 
Malloy,  1222  Pen  Ave.    Phone  38626. 

5  Detroit,  Mich. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at  3111 

Elmwood  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m. 
Owen  Stone,  4457  17th  St. 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m., 

Manhattan  Hall,  1702^4  4th  Ave.  Garner  Martin, 
707  Joseph  St. 

8  Des  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 

sembly Hall,  216  Locust  St.  O.  E.  Simpson,  1351 
Tiffin  St. 

9  Washington,  D.  C. — Meets  Mon.,  721  Sixth  St.,  N.  W. 

Timothy  A.  Hill,  228  11th  St.,  N.  E.    Phone,  Lr-848. 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 

808-10  Walnut  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 
Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.,  308  A  East  Clarence  St.  Phone, 
Locust  1956.  Chas.  Duerr,  Cor.  Sec,  3343  N.  20th 
St.    Guet  Miels,  Fin.  Sec,  3566  N.  19tli  St. 

11  Norfolk,  Va. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Eagles'    Home,  630 

Botetourt  St.  H.  J.  Miller,  348  W.  12th  St.  Tel., 
25129. 

12  Duluth,  Minn. — Meets  3d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem., 

119  W.  2d  St.    J.  D.  Meldahl,  1824  E.  10th  St. 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — ^Meets  Mou.,  42  Exchange  St.  Chas. 
H.  Carey,  Jr.,  110  Milbank  St.  Phone,  Genesee  6613-M. 

18  Louisville,  Ky.— Meets   2d  and   4th  Wed.,   644  So. 

Shelby  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed.  Geo.  Kettler,  1331 
Winter  Ave. 

19  Joliet,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Schoette's  Hall,  127 

E.  Jefferson  St.  Dorn  Johnston,  2006  Jackson  St. 

20  Springfield,  111. — Meets   1st  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,   6  E. 

Washington  St.  Albert  Carter,  334  So.  Wesley  Ave., 
R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone,  Cap.  1818. 

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

5th  and  Edmond  St.  Wm.  G.  Green,  612  Mount 
Mora. 

23  Bridgeport.  Conn. — Meets    Ist    and    3d    Thurs.,  847 

Main  St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.    M  .C.  Van  Ness,  6  West 

Ave.,  Milford,  Conn. 
2  4  Toledo,  Ohio. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Mon.,  Kapp's  Hall, 

3d  flr.,  413  Summit  St.    L.  A.  MofTitt,  1738  Maoom- 

b«r  St.    Phone  Forest  4499-W. 

2  5  Springfield,  Mass. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Men.,  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St.  L.  A.  Moquin,  B.  A., 
140  Orchard  St.  Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec,  47  Mason  St. 
Phone,  3-2898. 

26  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

516  W.  California  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  7:30 
p.  m.    O.  Jones,  1612  W.  32d  St. 

27  Kansas   City,   Mo. — Meets   Ist  and   3d  Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every 
Fri.  5  to  6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.  Elwood  Eshe,  3033 
Elmwood  Ave.    Phone,  Llnwood  3086. 

28  Youngstown,  Ohio. — Meets  Ist  Wed.  8  p.  m.,  139  Bald- 

win St.  A.  W.  Butts,  28  So.  Whitney  Ave.  Phone, 
73397. 


29  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Eagles' 

Hall,  12  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Atlantic  City.  Hours  8  to 
9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy,  206  No.  First  St.,  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.  J. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Hdqts., 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meeta 
Sat.,  10  a.  m.  Ora  A.  Kress,  801  B.  5th  St.  Office 
phone,  Fulton  2681. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.,  Caledonia 

Bldg.,  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paille,  712  Chlcopee 
iSt..  Williamsett,  Mass.    Tel.,  5522-W. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — ^Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall. 

246  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie,  230  Cheater  St. 
Tel.  Bidwell  5428-W. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meeta  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumb- 

ers' Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00 
p.  m.  Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg.. 
1901  5th  Ave.    Phone,  Atlantic  8487. 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Federation  Hall. 

120  W.  Berry  St.    Thos.  R.  Johnston,  506  Jackson  St. 
36  Peoria,   111. — Meets   1st  Wed.,   Room   4,  Lab.  Tem., 
Jackson  and  Jefferson  Sts.  Chas.  Wyre,  916  Starr  St. 

38  Nassau   and   Suffolk   Counties,   L.    I.,   N.   Y. — Meeti 

every  Fri.,  8:30  p.  m.,  K.  of  C.  Bldg.,  Mineola,  U  I. 
N.  Y.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  2d  Fri.  of  mo.  Emil  P.  Luc. 
15  Amherst  St.,  Williston  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Phone. 
Garden  City  9735. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Room  7, 

3d  floor,  18  W.  Market  St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128 
E.  North  St.    Tel.,  Irvington  6855. 

40  Anderson,  Ind. — Meets    3d    Thurs.,    918    Main  St., 

Plumbers'  Hall.    David  N.  Watkins,  R.  R.  No.  1. 
42  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  640  Mapla 

Ave.     Earl  Clyde,  B.  A.,  4104  Clayton  Ave.  Tel. 

O.  L.  6027.    R.  A.  Jones,  Sec,  1736  W.  39th  St. 
Tel.,  V.  B.  5147. 
4  3  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — M»ets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab 

Tem.    J.  B.  Taylor,  2527  Alden  St. 
44  Evansville,  Ind.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  8th 

and    Main    Sts.     Joseph    Kercher,    Wimberg  Ave., 

R.  R.  8. 

4  6  New  York  City. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Bohemian 
Natl.  Hall,  321  E.  73d  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  1st  and  3d 
Fri.  Sec.  at  hall  daily  8  to  4:30,  except  Thurs.  Wal- 
ter Matthews,  321  E.  73d  St.  Tel.,  Butterfield  8-7109. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  1228  Walnut  St.  W.  A.  Lane,  Sec,  3  920  Tap- 
pan  Ave.    Geo.  A.  Cordon,  B.  A.,  465  Warner  St. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  R.  6. 

Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.  W.  T.  David- 
son, 323  Adelald  St. 

4  9  Pueblo,  Colo. — Meets  Ist  Mon.,  Room  6,  Lab.  Tem.. 
Victoria  and  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dunlap,  1202  Brown 
Ave. 

61  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Mon.,  B.  T. 
C.  Hall,  2108  Main  St.  H.  E.  Whitmire,  2474  Wil- 
low Ave. 

52  Utica,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.    Frank  F.  Per- 

cacciante,  1466  Nye  Ave.    Phone,  Dial  24768. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Balis  Hall. 

1614  Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 
Balis  Hall,  1614  Ridge  Ave.  James  Leyden,  Fin.  Sec, 
2013  E.  Loney  St.  Walter  S.  Hurst,  B.  A.,  Res., 
2515  No.  12th  St.  Phone,  Columbia  5899.  Office, 
Room  508  Fox  Bldg.,  16  Market  St.  Phone,  Spruc« 
4946. 
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54  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  8  p.  m.  Ex. 

Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7  p.  m.  W.  A.  Himstreet, 
414  Labor  Temple. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. — Meets  3d  Men.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Memphis 

Lab.  Tern.,  565  Beale  St.  E.  W.  Briakmeyer,  1084 
Kney  St. 

57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Tues.  of  mo.,  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  53  State  St.,  Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St. 

62  New  Orleans,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  before  local 
7:30  p.  m.,  2d  and  4th  Wed.  A.  G.  Siegel,  3135 
Milan  St. 

63  Richmond,  Va. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  J.  Du.ggan,  Tap- 
panock  Highway,  Box  189,  Ellerson,  Va. 

6  4  East  St.  Louis,  111. — Meets  3d  Wed.,  B.  T.  Hall,  5th 
St.  at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  M.  J.  Gray,  106  S. 
Second  St.,  Belleville,  111. 

65  San  Francisco,  Calif.  —  Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri., 
Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex. 
Bd.  meets  every  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  Walter 
L.  Fox,  Sec,  2347  20th  Ave.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  B.  A.. 
49  Julian  Ave.    Phone,  Underbill  9189. 

6  6  Trenton,  N.  J. — Meets  Thurs.  evening.  Lab.  Lyceum, 

151  Mercer  St.  Chris  Beckmann,  308  Hewitt  Ave., 
Deutzville,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

Bldg.,  583  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and  4th  Tues. 
P.  W.  Mullane,  199  Wilkinson  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Club,  1031  17th  St.  S.  A.  O'Day,  R.  2,  Box  168, 
Edgewater,  Colo. 

TO  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Lab. 
Tem.,  5th  and  Walnut  St.  C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  No. 
14th  St.,  R.  R.  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m.,  35  So. 
Howard  St.  F.  E.  Bedor,  294  W.  Exchange  St.  Phone, 
Blackstone  2303. 

7  2  Boston,  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  47  Hanover  St. 

Ex.  Board  1st  and  3d  Wed.  M.  John  English,  Sec,  16 
Glenside  Ave.  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Tel.  Endicott 
6343.  John  P.  Cook,  B.  A.,  136  Robbins  Road,  Ar- 
lington, Mass.  Res.  Tel.,  Arlington  4217.  Office,  47 
Hanover  St.    Tel.  Lafayette  9826. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Meets  Thurs.,  8  p.  m..  Unity  Hall, 
Page  Ave.  and  Grand.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  9:30  a.  m. 
to  12  noon.  Chas.  T.  Webster,  Fin.  Sec,  2108  Yale 
Ave.    H.  J.  Hagen,  B.  A.,  4005  Lexington  Ave. 

7  4  Chicago,  111. — Meets  Fri.,  Lathers'  Hall,  731  So.  West- 
ern Ave.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.,  7  p.  m.  Edward  Menard, 
Fin.  Sec,  731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.,  West  2372-3. 
Frank  A.  Wilke,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  5222  Liano  Ave. 

75  Baltimore,  Md. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  310  East 

Baltimore  St.  Wm.  E.  Pennington,  2514  E.  Federal 
St. 

76  Sharon,  Pa. — Meets    2d    Tues.,    79    West    State  St. 

T.  H.  Bradley,  290  Sharpsville  Ave. 

7  7  Everett,  Wash. — ^Meets  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tern.,  Lom- 
bard Ave.    Fred.  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

7  8  Hartford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem., 
97  Park  St.    A.  E.  Boudreau,  172  Tower  Ave. 

7  9  Worcester,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 
62  Madison  St.,  Hall  No.  5.  W.  J.  Gagner,  18  Na- 
thaniel St. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 
46  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mobray,  3851  Blanche  St. 
Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 

S2  South  Bend,  Ind.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Labor  Tem- 
ple, 103  W.  La  Salle  Ave.  B.  F.  Mitchell,  919  E. 
Madison  St.    Phone,  2-8212. 


83  Fresno,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  534  Chestnut  Ave. 

R.  E.  Linderstrand,  534  Chestnut  Ave.  Phone,  2-4366. 

84  Superior,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Hall.    Ed.  Lund. 

1908  Lamborn  Ave. 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Insti- 

tute, 955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon., 
8  p.  m.    John  B.  McGarry,  753  Ogden  St. 

87  Reading,  Pa. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Tues.,   87  Orioles 

Bldg.,  South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker.  235  Sterley 
St.,  Shillington,  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Calif. — Meets  Mon.,  Castle  Hall,  12th  and 

Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.  eve.,  same  place.  Henry 
Weisenhaus,  398  60th  St.    Phone,  Piedmont  6736-J. 

90  Lawrence,  Mass. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  Bldg.  Tr.  Hall, 
Concord  St.  Alexander  Adams,  21  Kirk  St.,  Methuen. 
Mass. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon-,  Fraternal 
Hall,  3051/2  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder,  S-511 
Haven  St.    Phone.  Lakeview  0863. 

9  6  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Room  8,  Berman  Blk., 
Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis  Rd.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth 89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont.  Canada. — Meets  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  167 
Church  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Al- 
bert Dearlove,  26  Cloverdale  Rd.    Phone,  Ju  8967. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  520  Washing- 
ton St.,  Labor  Tem.  F.  W.  Richardson,  care  of  Lynn 
Bldg.  Trades  Council,  Labor  Temple,  520  Washington 
St. 

100  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs. 
Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  27  Mt.  Vernon 
Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  David  Christie.  52  Alder 
St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.    Phone,  4013-W. 

102  Newark,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8:30  p.  m.. 

Union  Lab.  Hall,  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd.  7  p.  m. 
Wm.  Hutchinson,  B.  A.,  19  Rawson  St.,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.  Tel.  Bloomfield  2-3  634.  John  J.  Vohden,  Jr.. 
Sec,  2026  Kay  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J.  Phone,  Unionville 
2-0979. 

103  Chicago   Heights,   111. — Meets   1st   Mon.,   Trades  and 

Labor  Hall,  1617  Vincennes  Ave.  Lee  Roy  Patton. 
3428  Emerald  Ave.,  Steger,  111.     Phone  CH  2802. 

104  Seattle,  Wash — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Room  318.  R 

A.  Burke,  Lab.  Tem. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Grand 

Rapids  Labor  Temple  Assoc.,  415  Ottawa  Ave.,  N.  W. 
A.  H.  Spaman,  1135  Sigsbee  St.  S.  E. 

106  Plainfield,  N.  J. — Meets   1st   and   3d   Tues.,  Trades 

Council  Hall,  Front  St.  H.  Swartz,  11  New  Walnut 
St.,  North  Plainfield,  N.  J.    Phone,  Pld.  6-3256. 

107  Hammond,    Ind. — Meets    2d    Tues.,    Hammond  Lab 

Tem.,  Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.  V.  A.  Winkley,  6403 
Jefferson  Ave.     Hammond  5926-M. 

108  Wilmington,  Del. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Columbus 

Hall,  3d  and  Walnut  Sts.  Neal  A.  Breslin,  1409 
Oak  St.    Phone,  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento,  Calif. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  8th  and 

I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hessinger,  Fin.  Sec,  3324  35th  St 
Ed.  Sands,  Rec.  Sec,  1003  G  St. 

110  Kankakee,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  p.  m..  Odd 

Fellows  Hall,  Chicago  and  Court  Sts.  Frank 
Erzinger,  R.  No.  2. 

111  Madison,  Wis. — ^Meets  Ist  Men.,  Lab.  Tem.,  309  W 

Johnston  St.    Jerome  B.  White,  727  Clark  St. 

113  Sioux  City,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  910  Plerc* 

St.    W.  C.  Kearns,  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rockford,  111.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall 

114  So.  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst,  344  King  St. 
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115  Cedar  Rapids,   la. — Meets   2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab 

Tem.,  90  1st  Ave.  H.  C.  Schutzman.  R.  R.  5.  Dial 
32286. 

116  Passaic,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  167  Jefferson  St.,  corner  Hover  Ave.  Nicholas 
Hallahan,  83  Hope  Ave. 

120  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Wed.,  Labor 

Temple,  cor.  Clinton  and  Liberty  Sta.  Louis  Beverly, 
17  Marshall  Ave.    Phone  2-1046. 

121  Aurora,  111. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab  Tem.,  E.  Main  St. 

A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  246 Main 

St.    C.  H.  Cody,  109  Pine  St.    Phone,  1959-W. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  Ist  Tues.,  Room  26,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall.  Centre  St.  John  Carr,  132  Lawrence  St.  Tel. 
4247-R. 

125  Waterbury,  Conn. — Meets  Is',  and  3d  Tues.,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  44  Scovill  St.  Fred  Duphiney,  637  Water- 
town  Ave. 

126  Canton,  Ohio. — Meets  Mon.,  117  McCurdy  Bldg.  Wm. 

Watterson,  Sec,  1425  Piper  Ct.,  N.  W.    Tel.  25645. 

131  Saginaw,  Mich- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Men.,  Bricklayers' 

Hall,  3d  floor,  cor.  Genesee  and  Park  Ave.  A.  A. 
Baumler,  250  Hermansan  St.    Phone  23885. 

132  Topeka.  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Phone, 
31490. 

134  Jackson,  Mich. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 

Theatre,  230  E.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner, 
2012  Le  Roy  St. 

135  Harrisburg,   111. — Meets    1st   and   3d   Mon.,  Midcalf 

Bldg.    Paul  Parks,  628  W.  Church  St. 

136  Omaha,  Neb. — Meets   1st  and  3d  Wed.     Ex.  Bd-,  7 

p.  m.,  Wed.,  Musicians'  Hall,  bet.  15th  and  16th  Sts. 
on  Capitol  Ave.    M.  H.  Plotts,  2706  Fowler  Ave. 

138  Olympia,  Wash. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.     E.  L. 

Smith,  1104  Jefferson  St.     Phone,  1558-J. 

139  Fall  River,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Men.,  1528  Pleasant  St. 

Albert  Gagnon,  649  Whipple  St. 

140  I>allas,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 

F.  E.  Bandy,  2522  Exline  St. 

142  Waltham,  Mass. — Meets   1st  and  3d  Wed..  8  p.  m-, 

Hibernian  Hall.  Main  St.  Michael  Mooney,  27  Lib- 
erty St. 

143  Paterson,   N.    J. — Meets   Ist  and    3d   Thurs.,  Malta 

Hall,  Ward  St.    Jacob  Klepper,  12  Trenton  Ave. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.. 

72  No.  Second  St  R.  A.  Judson,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Ballard  4516-J. 

145  Hamilton.  Ont..  Canada. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs., 

New  Lab.  Tem.,  Catherine  St.  near  Gore.  Forest  A. 
Wesley,  229  Gibson  Ave 

147  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. — Meets    2d   and   4th  Mon., 

Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.  E.  E.  Lee,  266  Hartford  Ave., 
West  Kildonan,  Winnipeg. 

148  Shamokin,  Pa. — Meets  last  Thurs.  of  mo.,  19  No.  6th 

St.    G.  E.  Shoop,  19  N.  6th  St. 

151  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab  Tem. 
John  Conway,  309  E.  Taylor  St. 

155  Tacoma,  Wash. — Meets  every  Tues.,  8  p.  m..  Carpen- 
ters' Hall.  10121/2  So.  Tacoma  Ave.  C.  J.  Lantz,  502 
9th  St.,  S.  W.,  Puyallup,  Wash. 

158  Dubuque,  Iowa. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpen- 
ters' Hall.  9th  and  Locust  St.  Dennis  McGrath,  815 
Main  St. 

161  Lincoln,  Neb. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem 
C.  H.  Judah.  5166  Starr  St.    Tel.,  M  1606. 


162  Hackensack,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  36  Ber- 
gen St.  G.  E.  Barber,  124  Prospect  PL,  Rutherford. 
N.  J. 

165  La  Porte,  Ind. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Labor  Hall  at  Madison 

and  Lincoln  Way.    H.  T.  Lange.  112  "A"  St. 

166  Albany,  N.  Y.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem  . 

Beaver  St.  Harold  Hay,  Sec,  471  Central  Ave 
Phone  Dial  2-8321. 

168  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  176  Parrish  Si. 
Paul  A.  Farber,  176  Parrish  St. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  German  Club 

House,  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  D.  A.  Miller,  1319  W, 
19th  St. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  1231 

Locust  St.    R.  L.  Smith,  221%  E.  Eagle  St. 

173  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpen 

ters'  Hall,  271  High  St.  Harry  Farnsworth,  Sec. 
279  Main  St.,  So.  River,  N.  J.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B 
A.,  Box  301,  Fords,  N.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  332-W. 

174  New  Kensington,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Beigle 

Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Reimer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel.,  1978JM. 

176  Pittsfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Electricians 
Hall,  No.  Union  Bldg.,  311  North  St.  F.  M.  Olsted. 
940  Holmes  Rd.    Phone  5159. 

185  Wichita,  Kan. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.    K.  R.  King,  1236  Bitting  Ave. 

190  Minneapolis,  Minn. — 'Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  6H 
First  Ave.,  No.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  614 
First  Ave.,  No.  Tel.  Ge.  2452.  Walter  Frank,  354  4 
44th  Ave.,  So. 

192  Galesburg,  111. — Meets  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  52  N 
Prairie  St.  O.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks  St.  Route 
No.  2. 

197  Rock  Island,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Indus- 
trial Home,  21st  and  3d  Ave.  R.  A.  Hendrickson. 
1629  10th  St.,  Moline,  111. 

202  Champaign,  111. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Labor  Hall.  113  So. 

Neil  St.    Wm.  F.  Betz,  106  N.  Fair  Ave.    Phone  2242. 

203  Springfield,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  3151/^  Boonville  Ave.  Orie  Miller,  914  W.  Lo- 
cust St.    Phone,  8579. 

205  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.. 
Lab.  Hall.    Harry  Langner,  8534  88th  St.,  South. 

207  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.. 

Holden  Bldg.,  Room  209.  Ex.  Bd.  Sat.,  3  p.  m.  P 
C.  Macey,  2456  W.  7th  Ave. 

208  Reno.  Nevada. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Musicians'  Hall.  Com- 

mercial and  Chestnut  Sts.  Frank  Mahoney,  726  Spo- 
kane. 

209  La  Salle,  111. — Meets  4th  Sun.,  2  p.  m.  at  2507  4th  St.. 

Peru,  111.  LeRoy  B.  Liesse,  2507  Fourth  St.,  Peru,  III. 

211  Springfield,    Ohio. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Mon.,  Lab 

Tem.,  138  W.  High  St.  Thos.  L.  Russell,  421  W. 
Pleasant  St. 

212  Missoula,  Mont. — Meets  Ist  Sun.,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W 

Z.  H.  Golder,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

213  Newark,  Ohio.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W.  Church  St 

J.  W.  Kennedy,  115  W.  Church  St. 

215  New  Haven,  Conn. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Trade  Council 
Hall,  215  Meadow  St.  Edwin  Balliet,  731  Elm  St 
Tel.,  8-6325. 

217  Williamsport.  Pa. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Fri.,  423  Mul- 
berry St.    F.  E.  Hunt.  423  Mulberry  St. 
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2  2  Danville,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  W.  E.  Pey- 
ton, B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  Lincoln  Peter- 
son, 829  E.  Harrison  St. 

2  4  Houston,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Bell  and 
Louisiana  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  intervening  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.    Chas.  E.  Morgan,  4420  Edsee  St. 

2  5  Kenosha,  Wis — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Dania  Hall, 

1310  63d  St.  Lester  E.  Thompson,  6912  Sheridan  Rd. 

28  Tulsa,  Okla. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  2511  Federal  Dr.  T.  L. 
Maddock,  2511  Federal  Dr. 

30  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.    G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

3  2  Racine,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Union  Hall,  Wiscon- 

sin St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.  H.  M.  Olson,  2603 
Olive  St. 

.!4  Atlanta,  Ga. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  cor.  Piedmont 
and  Auburn  Aves.    Sidney  Byrd,  38  S.  E.  Young  St. 

3  8  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  7:30 

p.  m.,  116 14  W.  Gold  Ave.  D.  F.  Endicott,  417 1/2  S. 
High  St. 

4  3  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  427  Orchard  St. 

A.  L.  Fautley,  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif. 

4  4  Brooklyn — Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  N.  Y. — Meets 
Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Brownsville  Labor  Lyceum,  229  Sack- 
man  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw. 
J.  Anglim,  3402  Ave.  L,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

4  6  Lowell,    Mass. — Meets    1st    Mon.,   Oddfellows'  Bldg., 

Middlesex  St.  Charles  L.  Chase,  764  Gorham  St. 
Phone,  1674-R. 

5  0  Morristown,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  5  South 

St.  Jos.  Hope,  6  Sylvan  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tel., 
Summit  6-4390-W. 

.i2  San  Bernardino,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7 
p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.  Ex.  Bd.,  12:30  p.  m.,  Sat.,  Lab. 
Tem.    O.  F.  Gregory,  295  E.  11th  St.    Phone  28306. 

5  4  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Meets  Ist  Thurs.,  Chapman 
Bldg.,  Elm  and  Pleasant  Sts.  James  Lord,  328 
Ashley  Blvd. 

58  Billings,  Mont. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Cooks'  and 

Waiters'  Hall.    A.  S.  Kerr,  12  Broadwater. 

59  Granite  City,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Tri  City 

Central  Trades  Council  Hall,  Niedringham  Ave.  and 
State  St.    J.  C.  Alexander,  2406  Adams  St. 

60  San  Diego,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

621  6th  St.    A.  J.  Bennett,  621  Sixth  St. 

62  Nashville,  Tenn. — Meets  last  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  212  8th  Ave.  No.  W.  E.  Marshall,  5403 
Pennsylvania  Ave. 

63  New  Brighton,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Painters" 

Hall,  W.  Bridgewater.  C.  E.  Skinner,  277  14th  St. 
Ambridge,  Pa. 

.'68  San  Rafael,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  7  p.  m.,  316  B  St. 
J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif.  Tel., 
Mill  Valley  1045. 

J 75  Hamilton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.  Sherman 
T.  Clear,  1350  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 
Hall,  3101/2  W.  4th  St.  Chas.  L.  Jolls.  Route  No.  8. 
Phone,  4174-J. 

.'7  8  San  Mateo,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Bldg.  Tr. 
Hall.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  7  p.  m.  H.  S.  Gretton,  321 
Grand  Blvd.    Phone  6903. 

.'7  9  Joplin,  Mo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  6 
Joplin  St.    E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 


281  Boise,  Idaho. — Meets  2d  Tues.,    8    p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 

M.  C.  Garrvlt.  R.  D.  No.  5. 

282  Yakima,  Wash  — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  13  5  E.  "A" 

St..  Room  6.  Phone,  3825.  F.  W.  Sherbondy,  R.  F 
D.  4.    Res.,  1401  Queene  Ave.    Tel.,  6286. 

286  Stamford,  Conn. — Meets  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall,  Gay 
St.  Harry  Johnson,  B.  A.,  Meads  Point,  Greenwich, 
Conn.  Tel.,  Green  2772.  Joseph  Roberts,  Fin.  Sec. 
85  Main  St. 

292  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Room 
26,  Lab.  Tem.,  18  Alderson  St.  E.  V.  Strieker.  R. 
F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  39E. 

295  Erie,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues,  1701  State  St. 
Raymond  G.  Daub,  642  E.  25th  St.    Tel.  X  14-413. 

298  Uniontown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Fraternal 

Home,  opp.  Court  House.  C.  C.  VVarner,  Upper  Mid- 
dletown.  Pa. 

299  Sheboygan,   Wis. — Meets   1st  Fri.,  Lab.   Union  Hall. 

632  N.  8th  St.  S.  Jolke,  Fin.  Sec,  1026  Superior  Ave. 
Elmer  Haak,  B.  A.,  1227  Georgia  Ave. 

300  Bakersfield,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and    4th    Tues.,  Lab 

Tem.,  21st  and  I  St.    Day  H.  Johnseh,  R.  6,  Box  180. 

301  San  Antonio,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab 

Tem.    J.  W.  Powers,  205  Westfall  Ave. 

302  Vallejo,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  314  Vir- 

ginia St.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
2,  Box  2040,  Napa,  Calif.  Phone,  738-J,  Napa.  A.  L. 
Lawrence,  B.  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone.  581-J 
Vallejo. 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall, 
cor.  7th  and  Central.  M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave.. 
So. 

309  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Central 
Labor  Hall,  Frick  Mgee  Bldg.,  Washington  St.  Claus 
Ross,  15  Cowden  PI. 

311  Amarillo,  Tex.- — Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
Wm.  H.  Gosnell,  R.  3,  Box  596  E. 

313  Columbia,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  Lab.  Tem.. 
North  8th  St.  and  Broadway.  J.  D.  Sims,  Lab.  Tem.. 
No.  8th  St.  and  Broadway. 

315  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Mon- 
ument National,  1182  St.  Lawrence  St.,  Room  11. 
B.  T.  C.  and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  Dominique. 
Frank  J.  Horan,  3460  Berri  St.  Phone,  Harbour 
4497. 

319  Muskegon,  Mich. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Sat.,  2   p.   m  . 

Bldg.  Trades  Hall.  Clyde  L.  Brunette,  330  B.  Wal- 
ton Ave. 

326  Little  Rock,  Ark. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  213  >4  W.  2d  St.. 
3d  floor.    E.  W.  Bryden,  916  Scott  St. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.    Archie  B.  Darling,  Box  1125. 

332  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall. 
Courtney  St.    James  Wilson,  1054  Balmoral  Rd. 

336  Quincy,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  9tb 
St.    H.  G.  McClellan,  530  Lind  St. 

340  Lexington,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall. 
No.  Broadway.    Gibson  Irvin,  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th   Fri.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Geo.  Anderson,  305  Kossuth  St.    Tel.,  75711. 

345  Miami,  Fla. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  Isi 

Ave.    A.  W.  Dukes,  31  N.  W.  33d  St. 

346  Asbury   Park,  N.   J. — Meets  1st  and   3d   Wed.,  812 

Maine  St.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  Albert  Webster.  Fin. 
Sec,  122  H  St.,  Belmar.  N.  J.  Stanley  O'Hoppe,  B.  A., 
1128  Monroe  Ave. 
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350  Portsmouth,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Carr 
Bldg.,  2d  flr.  from  First  National  Bank.  Wm.  D.  Til 
ton,  2123  7th  St. 

353  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  1537  6th  St.  J.  L. 
Welch,  1914  11th  St.    Phone,  Santa  Monica  22853. 

357  Bartlesville,  Okla. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Painters'  Hall. 

Wm.  R.  Boyd.,  710  So.  Creek  Ave.    Phone,  2419-W. 

358  Johnstown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Mon.,  Room  5, 

Ruth  Blk.,  Clinton  St.  Geo.  B.  Thomas,  R.  D.  No.  5, 
Box  355.    Phone,  2209-Y. 

359  Providence,  R.  I—  Meets  Ist  Mon.,  B.  T.  C.  Hall,  71 

Richmond  St.  Edmund  C.  Kagan,  34  Webb  St., 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

360  London,  Ont.,  Canada — Meets  4th  Thurs.,  Trades  & 

Labor  Hall,  cor.  Dundas  and  Richmond.  Sam  Miller, 
863  Adelaide  St.,  Sub.  P.  O.  No.  11. 

364  Waco,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m.,  at 
Lab.  Hall,  5th  and  Columbus  Ave.  W.  A.  Haubold, 
R.  No.  4,  Box  203. 

371  Pocatello,  Idaho. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab. 
Tem.    Dewitt  Moffitt,  633  N.  Grant  Ave. 

374  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m. 
Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  30  North 
3d  Ave.    R.  W.  Routt.  Rt.  1,  Box  264. 

378  Marion,  111. — Meets  Ist  Sun.,  9  a.  m..  Silver's  Hall, 

114  N.  Market.  Floyd  Borden,  2040  Wall  St.,  Mur- 
physboro,  111.    Tel.,  67. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  7:30 

p.  m..  Hall  No.  3.    Alex  Cook.  2  S.  Salinas  St. 

380  Salem,  Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Salem  Tr.  and  Lab. 

Council,  455  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock,  1710  Trade 
St.    Phone  2049-J. 

382  Camden,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  608  Vine  St. 

A.  J.  Campbell,  608  Vine  St. 

383  Flint,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Alvord  Bldg., 

Court  and  Saginaw  St.  A.  G.  Bigelow,  Box  60, 
Grand  Blanc,  Mich. 

386  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  No.  1 
Washington  St.  B.  A.  Barrenger,  886-A  Main  St. 
Phone,  331-W. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  508 
Main  St.    Oscar  Brosz,  1017  No.  Webster  Ave. 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m., 
at  Painters'  Hall,  143%  W.  Water  St.  Henry  War- 
ren, 239  Chapman  PI.    Phone  764-R. 

3  94  Tucson,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

38  W.  Congress  St.  C.  L.  Williams,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Box  210F.    Phone  027R5. 

395  Warren,  Ohio. — Meets  let  and  3d  Mon.,  31%  N. 
Park  Ave.  J.  A.  Miller,  444  First  St.  Phone,  1855-W. 

398  Glendale,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m..  Central  Lab. 
Hall,  134%  No.  Maryland  Ave.  J.  A.  Reimer,  2244 
Lavema  Ave.,  Eagle  Rock,  Calif.  Phone,  Cleve. 
62915. 

4  01  Allentown,  Pa. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

N.  6th  St.  Harry  Frey,  722%  Whitehall  St.  Phone, 
25576. 

406  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. — Meets  every  Sat.,  517  S.  E.  8th 

St.    H.  E.  Sharp,  517  S.  E.  8th  St. 

407  Austin,  Tex. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  Cab- 

Iness  Hotel,  110  East  Second  St.  Russell  Lemaire, 
2203  Nueces  St. 

411  Palo  Alto,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Community 
House.  Geo.  E.  Esplnosa,  First  St.  and  Shasta  Ave., 
f.f.-^  Alios.  Calif.    Tel..  L.  A.  243-J. 


413  Norwalk,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Wed..  Community  Hall. 

Van  Zant  St..  E.  Norwalk.  Conn.  Chas.  A.  Brown. 
No.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  cor 

9th  and  Walnut  Ave.  Earle  H.  Johnson,  General 
Delivery. 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.,  314%  Sycamore  St.  W.  A.  Mateer,  426 
Church  St.,  Box  1229. 

422  Battle  Creek,  Mich. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab 

Tem.,  20  W.  Michigan  Ave.  A.  F.  Wood,  139  So 
Ravine  St.  O.  B.  Crandall,  B.  A.,  106  Wiltshire  Ave.. 
R.  D.  8,  Phone  9072. 

423  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Carpenters 

Hall,  223  Gloucester  St.  E.  W.  Desjardlns.  103 
Nicholas  St. 

424  Abilene,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  Lab.  Tem.,  280  Pine 

St.    E.  A.  Tyler,  Act.  Sec,  P.  O.  Box  1066. 

429  Harrisburg,  Pa- — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Mon.,  Union  Hall 
223  Market  St.  E.  C.  Schlosser,  Shell  and  Poplar 
Sts.,  Box  No.  1,  Progress,  Pa. 

434  Merced,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d    Mon.,    Room  20. 

Shaffer  Bldg.,  17th  St.  Guy  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2 
Box  205,  36  Garard  Ave. 

435  Shreveport,  La. — ^Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall,  over 

Capitol  Theatre,  Milam  St.  W.  T.  Troegel,  4125  San 
Jacinto  St. 

439  Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  last  Sat.  of  mo.,  2  p.  m.. 

Labor  Temple,  3  Ouellette  Ave.  W.  L.  Hall,  917  Mar- 
entette  Ave. 

440  Santa  Ana,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs..  415% 

West  4th  St.  G.  W.  Hunter,  537  Chestnut  St.,  Ana- 
heim, Calif. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  452  Ocean 

View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.  C.  F.  Snyder,  452 
Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif. 

443  Steubenville,  Ohio. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Wed.,  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall,  N.  4th  St.  C.  0.  Howard,  Dresden 
Ave.,  Lincoln  Heights. 

446  Elgin,  111.— Meets  1st  Wed.,  Union  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 
3d  floor.    E.  Sederstram,  325  Raymond  St. 

449  VIsalia,  Calif.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  209  N.  Fort  St 
Harry  J.  Starrett,  Rt.  2,  Box  61,  Lemoore,  Calif. 

45  5  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8  p.  m. 
Lab.  Tem.,  Gardenia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo.  E 
Harbold,  Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

460  Ventura,  Calif.— Meets  2d  Wed.,  705  East  Maine  St. 
B.  W.  Johnson,  1111  Ventura  St.,  Santa  Paula,  Calif. 

464  Harlingen,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sun.,  A.  T.  Sal 
Isbury  office,  W.  Harrison  Blvd.  Lloyd  McNeil.  R 
No.  1,  1222  W.  Harrison  Blvd. 

474  Santa  Maria,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  8  p.  m 
Eagles'  Hall,  Broadway  at  Chapel  St.  H.  R.  Reed 
409%  W.  Church  St. 

478  Wenatchee,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Farmers 
Union  Hall,  Wenatchee  Ave.  F.  L.  Presnell,  21  N 
Cleveland  St. 

481  Winona,  Minn. — Meets  2d  Mon.  at  Eureka  Hall,  4tb 

and  Center  Sts.  S.  C.  Hemshrot,  Res.,  201  10th  St. 
S.  E.,  Rochester,  Minn.  Mail  address,  P.  O.  Box  66 
Rochester.  Minn. 

482  Monroe.  La. — Meets  Sun..  9  a.  m.,  Carpenters'  Hall 

107  So.  Grand.    Geo.  W.  Forkey,  524  So.  Grand  St 

483  St.  Paul.  Minn. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Labor  Tem- 

ple, 418  No.  Franklin.  Arthur  A.  Nyberg,  Res.,  873  E. 
Rose  St.    Phone,  Tower  6740. 


A  Little  Jumping  Goat 
Cave  Its  Name  to 

TAXICAB 

Taxicai  is  an  abbreviation  of  taximtter-cab- 
r/o/f/  — a  vehicle  carrying  an  instrument  for 
automatically  registering  the  fare.  The  name 
cahrinlel  is  the  diminutive  of  the  French  crtb- 
riole,  meaning  "a  leap"  like  that  of  a  goat, 
and  was  applied  to  this  type  of  carriage 
because  of  its  light,  bounding  motion. 
Cabriole  cime  from  the  Italian  capriolit 
meaning  "a  somersault,"  from  Latin  (etper 
"a  hc-goat,"  capra  "a  she-goat."  Theteare 
thousands  of  such  stories  about  the  origins 
of  English  words  in 

WEBSTER'S  NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 

"The  Supreme  Authority 

Write  for  Free  Booklet,  which 
suggests  how  you  may  obtain  a 
mmand  of  English  through 
he   knowledge   of  word 

G.  &.  C.  MERRIAM 

COMPANY 
Springfield,  Mass. 


TODD  CUTTING  NIPPERS 


T. 


Sizes   6-8-10-11-12  Inches 
Extra  Heavy  11-13-15  Inches 
For  Sale  by  L/eading  Hardware  Dealers 

Manufactured  by 

D.  HOTCHKISS  CO. 

DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


Protection  Assured 

W-O-I  rONCRETE  NAILS 

( Harilcijcil  For  Concri-tiM 
Are  the  Original,  the  IJest  and  the  Onl.v      \?aX.  No. 

I'ntented   Concrete  Nail  1660142 


THEV  COST  NO  :M0KK 


s  piir|ios('s,  1  .  1 '4  .  I 
ic   nail  aiiproximatel.v 

ISfd. 


Other  sizes 
::V2"  and  3". 
thickness  of 


FREE  SA51PLE  WITH  PRICES 

New  Improved 


0  1 

Magnetic  Punch  for  start- 
iiifr  AV-O-I  Nails  into  con- 
crete Goc.  Prepaid  any- 
where in  U.  S.  or  Canada. 

3345  N.  Uncoln  St. 


W-O-I  Products  Co.  ?^?^^o.  m" 


STEELTEX 

FOR    INTERIOR  PLASTER 


O  I':i>y  to  nail  .  .  .  Kisy  to  mt .  shape  and  fU  .  .  .  ami  the 
c;iNic>t  handled  lath  on  the  market.  That  is  what  lathers 
e\  c'i  \  w  here  say  ahoiit  Rihhed  S  TKEL  TEX  Lath  tor  in- 
terior plaster.  Kvei^  yard  of  Ribbed  ST  KELT  EX  Lath 
sold  means  woi  k  and  profit  for  the  lather.  .  .  STEELTEX 
must  be  lathed  by  a  lather. 

Lathers  prefer  Ribbed  STEELTEX 
Lath  when  a  first-class  lathing  and 
plastering  job  is  required.  When  plas- 
tered, Ribbed  STEELTEX  Lath  pro- 
duces a  solid,  steel-reinforced  plaster 
wall,  free  from  lath  antl  joint  marks, 
and  protected  against  cracks,  with  in- 
sulating, fire-resistive,  and  sound 
dcaileiiing  qualities  of  a  high  chai  acter. 

Get  all  the  facts, — send  for  free 
literature  NOfF.  This  obligates  you 
in  no  way. 


PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY 

Fabric  Division  PittsHurgh,  Pa. 


The 

UNION  LABOR 


Life  Insurance  Company 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Conceived  in  the 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

Owned  by  Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Unionists 


Announces 

the  perfection  of  its 


§m^H  Lom  Boinroweips 
lesMirmee  Poliey 


designed  especially  for  trade  union  members 


THE  SMALL  LOAN  BORROWERS  INSURANCE  POLICY  PROVIDES; 

that  upon  the  death  of  the  insured  while  the  indebtedness  is  unpaid  the 
Company  will 

1]        Pay  to  the  creditor  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  debt. 


Refund  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  whatever  payments  have 


been  made  upon  the  debt. 

This  special  policy  is  particularly  useful  to  Credit  Unions,  Installment  Houses, 
and  Industrial  Banking  Systems.  It  liquidates  the  indebtedness  upon  the  death  of 
the  borrower  for  "A  MAN'S  DEBTS  SHOULD  NOT  LIVE  AFTER  HIM." 

Experienced  life  insurance  agents  will  recognize  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
the  sale  of  this  attractive  insurance  contract. 

Write  for  Information  to 


The  Uuion  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company 


MATTHEW  WOLL,  President 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Canadian  residents  should  apply  to  our 

CANADIAN  CHIEF  AGENT— C.  E.  Seli,  Toronto,  Canada 
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Pay  Your  Dues  Promptly 

Protect  Your  Standing  in  the 
Funeral  Benefit  Fund 

International  law  provides  that  dues  are  due  and  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  in  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  will  be  noted  how  necessary  it  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
be  in  continuous  good  standing.  The  responsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in  good  standing  devolves  upon 
themselves. 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  his  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
matically suspended,  loses  his  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  payment 
of  back  dues  is  debarred  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months  after 
payment. 


4  L^TMLR 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN,  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY  THE 
WOOD,  WIRE  AND  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 


Lathers'  Building,  Detroit  Avenue  at  West  26th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Entered  as  serond-class  matter  at  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Postoffice. 
"Acceptance  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  for  in  Section  1103,  Act  of  October  3,  1917, 

authorized  Septemher  6,  1921." 
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Decisions  of  the  General  President  and  Executive  Council 


Sec.  109 — All  decisions  of  the  General  President  must  be 
published  in  the  following  issue  of  The  Lather,  together 
with  a  short,  concise  synopsis  of  the  case.  All  decisions  of 
the  Executive  Council  must  be  published  in  the  following 
issue  of  The  Lather,  showing  how  each  member  of  the 
Council  has  voted. 

E.  C.  Sawyer,  21234,  and  R.  S.  Sadler,  27071,  vs. 
Local  Union  No.  5 

Brothers  Sawyer  and  Sadler  appealed  against  the 
action  of  Local  Union  No.  5  in  placing  against  them 
a  fine  of  $25.00  each  on  the  charge  of  violating  Sec- 
tion 2,  Article  XIII  of  the  local  union's  constitution, 
or  working  on  Sundays  for  single  time.  The  Gen- 
eral President,  after  carefully  examining  all  of  the 
evidence  presented  by  both  sides,  found  these  broth- 
ers admitted  their  guilt,  and  he  therefore  sustained 
the  action  of  the  local  union  in  this  matter. 
 o  

James  A.  Hastings,  8013,  and  Edw.  H.  Holder,  72, 
vs.  Local  Union  No.  74 

Brothers  Hastings  and  Rolder  appealed  against 
the  action  of  Local  Union  No.  74  in  removing  them 
from  the  shop  (in  which  they  were  employed)  for 
a  period  of  one  year,  for  the  alleged  violation  of  the 
rules  of  the  aforesaid  local  union.  The  General 
President,  after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evi- 
dence presented  by  both  sides,  as  well  as  the  records 
of  the  two  brothers  involved,  found  the  penalty  for 
what  at  the  most  might  be  considered  a  technical 
violation,  too  severe,  and  he  therefore  accordingly 
ordered  it  rescinded,  but  suggested  that  the  broth- 
ers charged  be  reprimanded  and  cautioned  or  that  a 
reasonable  penalty  be  placed  against  them. 

 0  

Paul  E.  Massie,  21837,  and  Ed.  Marks,  2065,  vs. 
Local  Union  No.  357 

Brothers  Massie  and  Marks  appealed  against  the 


action  of  Local  Union  No.  357  in  placing  against 
them  fines  of  $40.00  and  $5.00  each,  on  the  alleged 
violation  of  Sections  114,  115  and  164,  L.  L  U.  con- 
stitution. The  General  President,  after  carefully 
considering  all  of  the  evidence  presented  by  both 
sides  in  this  controversy,  found  there  was  no  delib- 
erate intention  upon  the  part  of  either  of  these 
brothers  (members  of  Local  Union  No.  228)  to  vio- 
late the  law  or  disregard  the  rights  of  the  local 
union  in  whose  territory  they  were  working,  as  from 
past  custom  in  that  territory,  they  were  of  the 
opinion  they  were  working  in  territory  controlled  by 
Local  Union  No.  228.  The  brothers  appealing  were 
therefore  exonerated  from  blame  in  connection  with 
the  charges  preferred  and  the  penalties  were  re- 
mitted by  the  General  President,  as  in  accordance 
with  the  findings  set  forth,  these  were  found  to  be 
unjust  and  unfair.  Jurisdiction  over  Venita,  Okla., 
was  definitely  established  as  coming  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Local  Union  No.  357  of  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

 0  

John  P.  Currie,  23P69,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  51 
Brother  Currie  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  51  in  placing  against  him  a  fine  of 
$10.00  on  the  charge  of  working  unfair  to  the 
"Working  List"  system  established  by  that  local 
union.  The  General  President,  after  carefully  con- 
sidering all  of  the  evidence  presented  by  both  sides, 
found  that  the  appellant  violated  no  law  of  the  local 
union  and  he  therefore  remitted  the  $10.00  penalty 
imposed. 

 o  

Local  Union  No.  51  vs.  Decision  of  General  Presi- 
dent in  the  foregoing  case 
Local  Union  No.  51,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
decision  rendered  by  the  General  President  in  the 
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appeal  of  Brother  Currie,  appealed  against  said  deci- 
sion to  the  International  Executive  Council,  which 
body,  after  receiving  a  copy  of  all  of  the  evidence 
submitted  by  both  sides  therein,  voted  unanimously 
TO  SUSTAIN  THE  GENERAL  PRESIDENT'S 
DECISION. 

 0  

T.  W.  Mercer,  10653,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  97 

Brother  Mercer  protested  to  the  General  Presi- 
dent against  the  action  of  Local  Union  No.  97  in 
placing  an  assessment  of  $10.00  on  all  members 
ccming  into  that  local  union  by  transfer.  The  Gen- 
eral President,  after  carefully  considering  all  of  the 
facts  presented  by  both  sides  in  this  matter,  ruled 
that  the  assessment  is  not  legal  in  accordance  with 


International  Law,  and  the  local  union  had  so  been 
notified  previously  by  Headquarters,  as  the  same 
did  not  apply  to  the  entire  membership  of  the  local 
union  alike,  for  the  calendar  month. 

 0  

Local  Union  No.  97  vs.  Decision  of  General  Presi- 
dent in  foregoing  case 
Local  Union  No.  97,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
decision  or  ruling  made  with  reference  to  the  $10.00 
assessment,  placed  by  that  local  union  and  as  pro- 
tested by  Brother  Mercer  to  the  General  President, 
appealed  against  said  decision  or  ruling  to  the  Inter- 
national Executive  Council.  The  decision  handed 
down  in  this  case  was  upheld  by  the  Council  by  a 
vote  of  five,  Vice  President  Haggerty  not  voting. 


SIGNIFICANT  FACTS 


JN  the  "Liberal"  for  October,  under  the  above  cap- 
tion, appears  the  following,  which  is  not  only 
significant,  but  momentous  in  relation  to  the  great 
economic  loss  to  the  workers  of  America  in  the 
eleven  years  since  we  have  had  prohibition: 

"Placing  the  annual  production  of  beer  at  50,- 
000,000  barrels,  brewers  would  require  58,000,000 
bushels  of  grain.  Which  represents  a  loss  to  fann- 
ers of  658,000,000  bushels  in  the  eleven  years  of 
prohibition.  The  effect  of  this  surplus  depressed 
the  price  of  every  bushel  sold  in  other  markets, 
which  represents  a  terrible  loss  to  American  farm- 
ers, which  has  been  far  greatei*  than  the  direct  loss 
of  $500,000,000,  figuring  grain  at  50  cents  per 
bushel. 

"Prohibition  also  abolished  65,000  jobs  for  brew- 
ery workers  and  those  engaged  in  the  allied  trades 
and  an  annual  loss  in  wages  of  $62,600,000  per  year, 
which  for  the  period  aggregated  $688,600,000. 

"Every  industry  in  America  has  felt  the  effects 
of  this  reduction  of  $1,188,000,000  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  our  fanners  and  wage  workers,  which 
in  turn  caused  millions  of  others  to  lose  their  jobs, 
which  further  cut  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  people  to  the  extent  of  their  wages,  and 
forced  many  industries  to  close,  which  added  other 
legions  to  the  army  of  unemployed,  greatly  aggra- 
vating the  situation. 

"All  this  was  bound  to  affect  our  transportation 
system,  as  the  breweries  were  using  per  annum  40,- 
000  carloads  of  coal,  loading  83,000  cars  with  brew- 
ing materials,  machinery,  kegs,  bottles,  and  beer. 
For  the  prohibition  period  that  would  aggregate 
913,000  carloads  and  millions  in  freight  which  have 
been  lost  to  the  railroads. 


"This  is  a  conservative  statement  of  facts,  based 
upon  Federal  Census  reports  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  18th  Amendment. 

"When  you  add  the  loss  of  nearly  $10,000,000,000 
in  revenue  to  the  Federal  Government,  the  States 
and  the  cities,  in  the  last  eleven  years,  you  will  have 
no  trouble  in  accounting  for  some  of  the  things 
responsible  for  present  conditions  in  our  govern- 
ment and  industry.  Much  of  the  money  formerly 
paid  in  wages  and  taxes  by  the  legitimate  liquor 
business  has  since  been  collected  by  bootleggers, 
rum-runners,  hi-j ackers,  wild  cat  distillers  and 
brewers,  with  which  to  finance  their  lawless  opera- 
tions, for  gi-aft,  defense  and  to  make  crime  a  pay- 
ing business  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

"To  get  rid  of  these  conditions  and  help  to  restore 
prosperity,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  modifying  the 
Volstead  Act.  Open  these  markets  that  prohibition 
closed  to  American  farmers,  give  back  to  workers 
the  jobs  it  took  from  them,  and  the  wages  they  re- 
ceived, restore  the  business  lost  to  the  railroads  and 
other  industries,  and  the  sun  will  once  more  shine 
over  a  prosperous  nation." 

 0  

Be  Careful 

In  one  of  the  last  engagements  of  the  war  an 
American  sergeant  ordered  a  negro  private  to  go 
into  a  dugout  and  clean  out  any  Germans  that  hap- 
pened to  be  left. 

The  darky  soldier  blanched  a  bit,  swallowed  his 
Adam's  apple,  and  then  said  huskily:  "Effen  yo'  see 
three  fo'  men  come  a  runnin'  out  o'  dat  hole,  don't 
shoot  de  fust  one." 
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Charles  M.  Schwab,  Steel  King,  Passes  Out  Some 
Naive  Advice  to  the  Workers 


^HARLES  M.  SCHWAB,  that  irrepressible  op- 
timist, chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation,  in  a  recent  speech  before  mem- 
bers of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  New  York,  said 
the  rich  man  had  virtually  "vanished  from  the 
American  picture."  Whether  Mr.  Schwab  spoke  with 
regret  or  relief  there  is  no  way  of  knowing. 

"Those  who  were  once  wealthy,"  Mr.  Sc'awab  con- 
tinued, "are  now  afraid  to  look  at  their  ledgers  to 
see  if  they  are  worth  anything  or  not." 

Mr.  Schwab  is  still  in  the  multi-millionaire  class, 
but  he  said,  perhaps  regretfully,  "I  have  been  a  very 
rich  man  and  have  always  thought  that  the  question 
of  money  in  my  life-time  would  never  come  up." 

Well,  we  can  never  tell  about  this  thing  of  money. 
Here  is  the  family  next  door  who  are  set  out  on  the 
street  because  they  could  not  raise  nine  dollars  to 
pay  the  rent.  Mr.  Schwab,  and  the  class  he  repre- 
sents no  doubt  feel  as  badly  as  the  man  next  door 
who  could  not  pay  his  rent,  if  he  could  not  put  his 
steam  yacht  in  commission  this  summer. 

While  making  his  observation  about  the  rich, 
whom  we  no  longer  have  with  us,  according  to  him, 
the  steel  king  offered  a  solution  for  our  economic 
ills.  Maybe  no  one  else  has  thought  of  it.  Here  it 
is:  "The  only  thing  for  the  real  man  to  do  is  to 
sweat  and  go  to  work  and  build  for  his  industry, 
build  for  his  home,  build  for  his  country  and  its 
futui'e." 

This  is  sound  advice  if  Mr.  Schwab  intended  it  to 
be  directed  toward  the  employers — or  some  of  them 
— but  if  he  meant  the  workers  of  the  country,  that 
is  something  else  again. 

Workers  would  like  to  do  the  things  Mr.  Schwab 
advises,  and  there  is  only  one  thing  in  the  way, 
where  are  the  jobs? 

The  "real  man"  would  be  glad  to  "sweat"  as  Mr. 
Schwab  says,  if  some  one  like  the  Bethlehem 
brother  would  give  him  a  job,  whereat  he  could 
sweat.  The  real  man  would  like  to  go  to  work ;  he'd 
like  to  build  a  home ;  he'd  like  to  build  for  industry, 
for  his  country,  for  his  future,  if  he  only  had  a 
chance.  However,  Mr.  Schwab  failed — as  such  ad- 
visors usually  do — to  tell  how  to  get  the  job.  That 
is  all  that  is  needed  for  this  great  country  to  return 
to  more  nearly  normal  times — jobs! 

The  steel  king  is  optimistic  as  to  the  future.  Per- 
haps he  has  a  right  to  be.  But  right  now  there  is 
still  much  lamentation.  The  strange  hold  of  unem- 
ployment grows  more  menacing.  In  Philadelphia 
for  example,  statistics  recently  gathered,  show  that 
business  men  there  are  losing  four  million  dollars  a 


week,  or  more  than  $200,000,000  a  year  because  of 
unemployment,  and,  of  course,  the  vanishing  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  people. 

Philadelphia  conditions  can  be  multiplied  by  eveiy 
other  city  and  town  in  the  country,  6,060  to  be  ex- 
act, and  the  answer  is  "no  jobs."  Mr.  Schwab  over- 
looked a  tremendously  important  point  when  he 
failed  to  tell  the  workers  how  to  acquire  the  "sweat" 
he  spoke  of  other  than  the  cold  sweat  of  despair. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Schwab  paid 
tribute  to  the  women  of  the  country  who,  he  said, 
were  "better  than  the  nien  have  been  in  introducing 
methods  to  bring  us  down  to  the  proper  social 
economy." 

In  South  Bend,  Ind.,  scores  of  women  have  been 
hired  in  the  places  of  men  in  various  industries, 
newspapers  reports  show.  These  women,  many  of 
them,  in  1929,  earned  an  average  of  $18.50  a  week. 
Today  the  best  paid  are  getting  $8.50  a  week  with 
others  working  for  $3.50  a  week. 

"Why  do  you  do  it?"  one  was  asked. 

"Why?  There  are  five  mouths  dependent  on  my 
$8.50  a  week,"  she  replied.  "If  I  don't  get  that  we 
don't  eat.    Ask  me  something  hard." 

Well,  that  is  one  way  to  "bring  us  down  to  proper 
social  economy"  that  Mr.  Schwab  spoke  about  before 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  New  York.  Employers 
are  seeing  that  the  workers  reach  the  proper  "social 
economy"  level  even  if  they  have  to  starve  them  to 
do  it.   The  answer  to  all  this  is  organize! 

 0  

RATS 

One  of  our  contractor  friends  recently  sent  in 
what  he  claims  is  a  sure  method  of  cleaning  out  the 
rats  around  the  mess  hall  or  the  garage  where  the 
kritters  get  liquored  up  on  the  truck's  or  tractor's 
supply  of  gasoline.  "Fill  galvanized  tins  with  com- 
mon or  garden  variety  moonshine  and  set  them 
around  the  place  where  they  will  be  handy  for  the 
'rats',"  says  he.  "We  tried  the  prescription  recently 
and  the  rats  first  start  jumping  backwards  and 
turning  somersaults.  After  the  second  drink  they 
turn  ugly,  fight  and  tear  each  other  limb  from  limb. 
The  morning  after  our  experiment  there  was  only 
one  left.  The  timekeeper,  who  had  gone  out  for  a 
tour  of  inspection,  slammed  the  door  just  in  time  as 
this  fellow  chased  him  into  the  office.  It  then  wan- 
dered off  into  the  hills,  looking  for  mountain  lions." 
 o  

By  patronizing  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling 
a  moral  obligation. 
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The  First 

^  MATTER  which  has  great  bearing  upon  the  his- 
tory of  architecture,  the  discussion  among  ar- 
chitects as  to  what  building  might  properly  be  called 
the  first  skyscraper,  is  one  which  has  consumed  con- 
siderable time  and  many  reams  of  paper.  Now  the 
question  seems  to  have  come  to  a  decisive  conclusion 
through  the  operations  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Marshall  Field  estate  in  examining  the  structure 
of  the  late  Home  Insurance  Building  in  Chicago. 

America's  greatest  contribution  to  architecture, 
according  to  leading  opinion,  is  the  skyscraper,  and 
the  first  essential  of  its  construction  is  the 
metal  "skeleton."  Scientific  American  points  out 
that  the  vast  number  of  skyscrapers  that  have  been 
built  and  are  being  built  might  be  derived  from  and 
be  dependent  on  the  first  building  of  this  nature  that 
was  erected.  The  findings  of  the  committee  are, 
therefore,  of  enormous  importance  in  structural 
history. 

Of  the  various  definitions  of  "skeleton"  and  "cage" 
construction  the  committee  adopted  the  following 
definition  of  "skeleton"  construction: 

"A  type  of  construction  in  which  a  metal  frame  or 
cage  composed  of  girders,  beams,  and  columns  sup- 
ports all  internal  and  external  loads  and  carries  all 
stresses  directly  to  the  foundations.  This  definition 
does  not  require  that  such  strains  as  wind  pressure 
be  taken  up  exclusively  in  the  metal  skeleton; 
neither  does  it  include  any  particular  type  of  founda- 
tion, nor  require  that  the  foundation  be  entirely 
underground." 

To  substantiate  the  claim  of  any  person  to  the 
honor  of  being  the  originator  of  skeleton  construc- 
tion, priority  had  to  be  proved. 

As  in  the  case  of  every  great  invention,  skeleton 
construction  in  its  completeness  was  not  nor  could 
it  have  been  discovered  by  any  one  man  or  expressed 
in  any  one  buildingg,  says  the  Scientific  American. 
The  early  buildings  for  this  reason  are  all  more  or 
less  transitional  and  experimental.  Each  profited  by 
the  experience  of  the  preceding  and  added  its  con- 
tribution in  the  development  of  the  idea.  It  is,  how- 
evei-,  entirely  possible,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
evidence,  to  appraise  the  relative  importance  of  each 
in  terms  of  its  originality  and  its  influence  on  the 
work  which  followed.  Acting  on  this  conviction,  the 
committee  showed  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the 
Home  Insurance  Building  was  the  first  high  building 
to  utilize  as  the  basic  principle  of  its  design  the 
method  known  as  skeleton  construction,  and  that 
there  is  convincing  evidence  that  Major  Jenney,  in 
solving  the  particular  problems  of  light  and  loads 
appearing  in  this  building,  discovered  the  true  appli- 


Skyscraper 

cation  of  skeleton  construction  to  the  building  of 
high  structures  and  invented  and  here  utilized  for 
the  first  time  its  special  forms. 

The  committee  was  also  of  the  opinion  that,  ow- 
ing to  its  priority  and  its  immediate  success  and  re- 
nown, the  Home  Insurance  Building  was  in  fact  the 
primal  influence  in  the  acceptance  of  skeleton  con- 
struction.  It  was  the  true  father  of  the  .skyscraper. 

 o  

A  GOVERNMENT  DECISION 

Of  interest  to  the  building  industry,  particularly 
that  portion  which  has  been  figuring  government 
projects,  is  the  recent  case  considered  by  the  Navy 
Department  in  which  a  claim  was  filed  by  a  surety 
company  for  payment  to  it  of  the  balance  due  on  a 
contract.  An  off'icial  statement  of  the  case  issued 
by  the  Navy  Department  revealed  that  before  final 
payment  was  made  by  that  body,  the  surety  on  the 
contractor's  bond  made  a  claim  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  surety  company  from  claims  of  sub- 
contractors, material  men  or  persons  furnishing 
labor  on  the  project. 

The  basis  of  the  claim  was  that  the  contractor 
owed  for  material  furnished  and  labor  employed  in 
the  performance  of  the  contract,  for  which,  as 
surety  on  the  contractor's  performance  bond,  the 
surety  company  was  liable.  The  Navy  Department, 
however,  directed  that  the  checks  covering  the  bal- 
ance due  the  contractor  be  mailed  to  the  contractor 
at  such  address  as  he  might  designate. 

"There  is  no  authority  to  withhold  earned  pay- 
ments from  contractors,"  the  U.  S.  Government  Ad- 
vertiser quotes  the  Navy  Department's  statement  as 
declaring,  "merely  because  of  the  failure  of  the  con- 
tractors to  pay  sub-contractors,  material  men  or  per- 
sons furnishing  labor.  Assignments  of  contracts 
are  specifically  prohibited  by  Section  3737  of  the  re- 
vised statutes.  There  is  no  privity  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  sureties  on  a  performance  bond 
under  which  the  sureties  may  be  subrogated  to  the 
rights  of  the  contractor  to  earned  payments." 

 o  

Accommodating 

Park  Policeman — "Can  you  lend  me  a  pencil?" 

Man — "Here  you  are." 

Park  Policeman — "Now  give  me  your  name  and 
address.  I  saw  you  pick  a  flower." — Passing  Show. 
 0  

They  were  scarcely  seated  before  one  of  them 
nudged  his  shipmate  and  asked:  "What  does  that 
woi-d  'asbestos'  mean  across  the  curtain?" 

"Pipe  down,"  said  his  companion,  "and  don't  .show 
your  ignorance.    That's  Latin  for  'welcome'." 
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Church  Ceiling  Falls  After  175  Marched  Out;  Skilled 
Labor,  Union  and  Non-Union 


Interior  of  Newbury  port  Church  After  Ceiling  Collapse 

The  photograph  shows  the  interior  of  the  Central  Congregational 
Church  after  several  tons  of  mortar  and  steel,  constituting  a  double-ceiling, 
collapsed  just  after  the  congregation  had  been  led  from  their  pews  into  the 
vestry. 


'pHE  collapse  of  a  hung  Metal  Lath  Ceiling  in  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Newburypoi-t,  Mass- 
achusetts on  Sunday,  May  15,  after  the  congrega- 
tion of  175  persons  had  just  vacated  the  premises 
when  the  creaking  and  cracking  warned  them  of 
their  danger,  is  something  that  never  could  have 
happened  in  Boston  or  adjacent  cities  and  towns,  be- 
cause of  the  rigid  inspection  by  the  authorities, 
supplemented  by  the  Building  Code  in  operation. 

One  year  and  a  half  ago,  when  the  contract  for 
the  construction  of  this  ceiling  was  awarded.  Busi- 
ness Agent  Cook  of  Local  Union  No.  72,  Boston,  in 
company  with  the  late  Edward  N.  Kelley,  Second 
International  Vice  President,  visited  this  Newbury- 
port  job.  They  learned  that  the  erection  of  the 
ceiling  had  been  given  to  a  "Tin  and  Sheet  Iron" 
firm,  which  had  no  previous  experience  in  this  work, 
and.  being  nonunion  and  paying  their  workmen  an 
inadequate  scale  of  wages,  they  underbid  all  com- 
petitors. When  these  men  started  the  job,  both 
Cook  and  Kelley  warned  the  architect  and  the  then 
mayor  of  Newburyport,  "Bossy"  Gillis,  that  the 
method  being  used  and  the  parts  entering  into  the 
construction  were  entirely  wrong.  Thej'  stressed 
the  point  and  emphasized  the  fact  that  if  allowed  to 
go  on  in  the  way  the  work  had  been  started,  Avith 


faulty  workmanship  and  UNSAFE  CONSTRUC- 
TION some  day  the  ceiling  would  SURELY  COL- 
LAPSE. But  their  warnings  were  not  heeded.  The 
work  was  completed  by  these  "Tin  Knockers"  and 
the  aftermath — the  wreck  of  a  fallen  ceiling — tells 
its  own  story.  Only  by  good  fortune  had  the  con- 
gregation left  the  edifice,  or  many  serious  personal 
injuries  would  have  been  the  terrible  result. 

Local  Union  No.  72  of  Boston  and  all  affiliated 
locals  have  men  available  who,  by  thorough  train- 
ing and  long  experience,  are  skilled  in  all  branches 
of  iron  furring  and  metal  lath  ceiling  construction. 
Had  the  advice  of  Messrs.  Cook  and  Kelley  been 
heeded  and  had  the  contractor  in  his  zeal  to  enrich 
himself  by  hiring  unskilled  and  incompetent  wor'' 
men  listened  to  THEIR  ADVICE,  this  story  wo. 
never  have  been  written.    However,  it  now  stres 
the  fact  and  the  INDISPUTABLE  EVIDENCE 
TRUTH    that    cheap    men    PERFORM  CHEAP 
LABOR  and  that  the  life  and  bodily  safety  of  fellow 
humans  are  not  an  outstanding  factor  of  considera- 
tion with  some  contractors  when  it  comes  to  the 
saving  and  profit  taking  of  a  few  picayune  dollars. 
Labor  has  always  contended  and  always  will  con- 
tend that  the  craftsman  having  UNION  LABOR 
affiliations  is  a  SUPERIOR  WORKMAN.    If  these 
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floaters  and  "jack-of -all-trades"  were  really  com- 
petent workmen,  they  would  be  found  in  the  ranks 
of  ORGANIZED  LABOR.  Unable  to  pass  the 
strict  tests  of  workmanship  demanded  by  the 
UNIONS  of  their  craft,  banned  as  "incompetent, 
unskilled  and  BOTCHERS"  they  are  a  class  which 
are  a  menace  not  only  to  the  community  where  they 
exist,  but  also  a  positive  danger  in  the  work  which 
they  foist  on  the  HOME  BUILDER.  "THE  BEST 
BY  TEST '  is  an  analogy  which  cannot  be  disputed 
or  denied. 

Our  particular  individual  craft  guarantees  all 
work  done  under  Union  supervision  to  the  extent 
that  faulty  workmanship  means  the  removal  of  the 
one  or  group  responsible,  from  the  job  or  opera- 
tion, and  the  correction  of  the  work  itself  at  his  or 
their  expense. 

In  these  days  of  mechanics  resisting  wage  cuts, 
with  no  material  benefit  to  us  by  accepting  the  same 
and  no  promise  or  assurance  that  by  so  doing  it 
would  stimulate  the  "building  craft,"  the  moral  is 
plain.  What  is  saved  in  the  BEGINNING  by  the 
hiring  of  cheap,  unskilled  nonunion  workers  and 
checked  up  as  an  asset  in  the  financial  reckoning  in 
the  ULTIMATE  AND  FINALITY— in  cases  like 
this  Newburyport  Church  job— is  an  EXPENSIVE 
AND  DISASTROUS  DETRIMENT.  The  bond  or 
guarantee  given  by  Organized  Labor  as  to  the  ser- 
viceability and  durability  of  the  work  done  by  its 
members  OBVIATES  ANY  TENDENCY  TO- 
WARDS WEAKNESS  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  collapse  of  this  ceiling  is  only  one  of  the 
many  instances  coming  to  our  notice,  being  the 
direct  result  of  FAULTY  WORKMANSHIP  and  un- 
skilled NONUNION  LABOR.  Never  yet  has  such 
faulty  construction  been  laid  on  the  doorstep  of  the 
organized  workmen. 

Here,  there,  everywhere,  like  vultures,  these  un- 
skilled and  incompetent  workmen  roam  when  work 
is  plentiful  and  they  always  leave  the  same  record 
after  them — poorly  done,  scrimped,  faulty  and  UN- 
SAFE work.  Names  mean  nothing  to  them — they 
have  a  new  one  for  every  section  of  the  country 
they  visit.    They  are  untraceable. 

In  contrast,  UNION  LABORERS  have  the  name, 
a  permanent  address,  together  with  a  full  record  of 
the  work  done  by  every  individual  member  on  any 
specific  job.  If  he  is  alive,  we  know  where  to  place 
our  hands  on  him. 

"IN  UNION  THERE  IS  STRENGTH"  means  not 
only  unity  in  thought,  but  in  deeds.  In  the  exchange 
of  our  labor  for  the  wherewithal  to  live,  we  fully 
realize  that  there  is  always  someone  else  a  party  to 
our  baigain.  Hence  the  "SQUARE  DEAL,"  the 
honest  workmanship,  the  zeal  for  achievement,  and 
pride  in  a  job  well  done.    Giving  our  BEST — no 


.  scrimping  —  honest  materials  —  and  a  job  that 
SATISFIES  OUR  CUSTOMERS  causing  a  glow  of 
PRIDE  to  steal  through  the  hearts  of  the  LATHER 
for  a  creation  well  done — that  is  the  creed  of  the 
members  of  our  Union. 

JOHN  P.  COOK,  Business  Agent, 
Lathers'  Local  Union  No.  72. 

 0  

FIRST  USE  OF  TOBACCO 

The  tobacco  plant  was  brought  to  Europe  in  1558 
by  Francisco  Fernandes,  who  had  been  sent  by 
Philip  II  of  Spain  to  investigate  the  products  of 
Mexico.  Jean  Nicot,  the  French  Ambassador  to 
Portugal,  sent  seeds  of  the  plant  to  the  queen, 
Catherine  d'Medici.  The  services  rendered  by  Nicot 
in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  herb  have  been 
commemorated  in  the  scientific  name  of  the  genus 
Nicotiana.  At  first  almost  miraculous  healing  pow- 
ers were  attributed  to  the  plant,  and  it  was  desig- 
nated "divine  tobacco"  oy  Spenser  and  "our  holy 
herb  nicotian"  by  William  Lilly. 

While  the  plant  was  introduced  into  Europe  from 
Spain,  its  use  for  smoking  purposes  spi-ead  to  the 
continent  from  England.  Ralph  Lane,  the  first  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  brought  to 
the  notice  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  the  habit  of  smok- 
ing tobacco.  Lane  is  credited  with  having  been  the 
first  English  smoker,  and  thi'ough  the  influence  and 
example  of  the  illustrious  Raleigh,  "who  tooke  a 
pipe  of  tobacco  a  little  before  he  went  to  the  scaf- 
folde,"  the  habit  became  rooted  among  Elizabethan 
courtiers.  During  the  seventeenth  century  the  in- 
dulgence in  tobacco  spread  with  marvelous  rapidity 
through  all  nations. 

In  America  the  culture  of  tobacco  began  in  Vir- 
ginia with  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  colony.  It 
is  recorded  that  in  1615  the  gardens,  fields  and  even 
the  streets  of  Jamestown  were  planted  with  tobacco. 
The  culture  of  tobacco  was  introduced  into  the 
Dutch  colony  of  New  York  in  1646,  though  it  never 
gained  the  same  prominence  there  as  farther  south. 
Maryland,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  later  Ken- 
tucky, made  it  the  leading  crop  almost  from  their 
first  settlement. 

 o  

Prohibition  Cow 

"Look  heah,  Ike,"  said  Colonel  Bluegrass,  "I  let 
you  have  five  gallons  of  likker  not  moah  than  a 
month  ago.   Peers  to  me  you  using  a  lot  o'  likker." 

"Well,  Colonel,  it's  like  this.  I  got  a  wife  and 
eight  children,  and  five  gallons  of  likker  ain't  so 
much  for  a  man  with  that  size  family  when  he  don't 
keep  no  cow." 

Back  in  the  old  days  when  a  man  reached  under 
his  coat-tail  it  was  a  threat.    Now  it's  a  promise. 
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Just  a  Moment,  Please! 


^EARLY  everyone  at  some  time  or  other,  has 
either  visited  or  read  of,  or  seen  depicted  on  the 
stage  and  screen,  one  of  those  small  towns,  where 
everyone  knows  everybody  else  and  minds  everyone 
else's  business.  But,  strange  to  say,  in  this  particu- 
lar town,  the  name  being  unnecessary,  there  was 
one  man  of  whom  no  one  knew  anything.  He  had 
lived  there  for  some  twenty  years,  never  spoke  to 
anyone  and  never  went  anywhere.  He  lived  alone  in 
a  little  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and 
spent  his  entire  time  in  the  caring  of  his  beds  of 
roses,  that  almost  completely  surrounded  the  house. 
The  peculiar  part  of  it  was,  that  he  never  plucked 
any  of  the  roses,  nor  allowed  anyone  else  to  ever 
touch  them.  When  any  of  them  died  he  would  very 
carefully  remove  them  and  burn  them.  Very  often 
people  would  try  to  speak  to  him  as  he  pottered 
about  in  his  garden,  but  he  would  always  cour- 
teously excuse  himself  and  then  go  into  the  house. 
In  all  the  time  that  he  lived  there,  he  remained  a 
figure  of  mystery,  much  to  the  consternation  of  the 
gossipers. 

One  day  the  old  man  was  found  lying  unconscious 
in  his  garden,  apparently  overcome  with  a  stroke  of 
some  sort.  Several  people  carried  him  inside  and 
the  doctor  was  summoned.  When  he  arrived,  the 
old  man  had  regained  consciousness,  and  it  did  not 
take  him  long  to  see  that  the  man  was  dying;  in 
fact,  the  old  man  knew  it  himself.  He  asked  the 
doctor  to  have  everyone  leave,  but  that  he  should 
remain. 

When  the  two  were  alone,  he  asked  the  doctor  to 
press  a  concealed  button  on  the  wall,  that  would 
open  a  secret  panel.  The  doctor  did  as  he  was  asked 
and  the  panel  on  opening  revealed  the  painting  of  a 
beautiful  woman.  The  old  man  kept  staring  at  it, 
and  after  a  while  told  the  doctor  that  this  was  the 
portrait  of  the  woman  he  had  once  loved  and  had 
lost  through  his  own  selfishness  and  cruelty. 

The  old  man  then  proceeded  to  tell  him,  that  he 
had  once  been  a  great  artist  and  painted  the  por- 
traits of  the  most  famous  people  of  Europe.  He  had 
money,  position  and  everything  that  a  man  could 
wish  for,  but  success  had  gone  to  his  head.  The 
woman  he  had  married  and  who  had  struggled  with 
him  through  his  leaner  years,  was  now  no  longer 
good  enough  for  him.  He  wanted  other  women.  He 
had  other  women.  One  night  his  wife  surprised  him 
in  his  studio,  making  love  to  another  woman.  The 
sight  of  that,  made  her  realize  that  she  was  now  of 
no  further  use  to  him,  and  without  a  word,  left  the 
studio.  When  he  returned  home,  expecting  re- 
proaches, he  found,  to  his  dismay  and  horror,  that 
his  wife  had  killed  herself  by  taking  poison.    As  a 


farewell  note  to  him,  she  left  a  page  from  the  "Bal- 
lad of  the  Reading  Gaol,"  on  which  were  the  lines, 
"For  each  man  kills  the  thing  he  loves."  She  made 
him  realize  the  great  wrong  he  had  done  and  he 
knew  that  he  was  as  guilty  of  his  wife's  death  as  if 
he  had  done  it  with  his  own  hands.  The  remorse  he 
felt  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  ever  paint  again. 
But  one  thing  he  did  paint  and  that  was  a  portrait 
of  his  wife  from  memory.  After  that  he  traveled 
all  over  the  world  in  an  effort  to  forget,  but  the 
lines,  "For  each  man  kills  the  thing  he  loves," 
seemed  to  be  seared  in  his  brain.  At  last  he  came 
in  this  little  town  under  an  assumed  name. 

During  the  telling  of  his  story,  the  old  man's  eyes 
never  left  the  portrait.  He  finished  by  telling,  that 
in  all  the  years  he  had  been  caring  for  his  roses,  he 
never  plucked  one,  because  he  felt  that  flowers  were 
like  women.  They  are  beautiful  when  left  un- 
touched; but  once  touched,  they  wither  and  die.  The 
doctor  looked  at  his  patient,  and  instead  of  seeing 
him  grow  weaker,  saw  him  suddenly  take  on  re- 
newed strength,  and,  getting  up  from  his  bed,  knelt 
before  the  portrait  of  the  woman  he  loved.  With 
outstretched  arms,  he  murmured  the  word,  "for- 
give," and  then  fell  over  dead. 

The  doctor,  on  leaving  the  house,  saw  to  his  sur- 
prise, that  the  roses  that  had  been  blooming  so 
beautifully  when  he  entered,  were  now  all  dead. 

The  name  of  the  woman  the  old  man  had  loved 
was  "Rose." 

—LEO  ZOCHLING. 
 o  

DENTISTS  "PAINFUL  NECESSITIES"  EVEN 
BACK  IN  4000  B.  C. 

Scientists  in  their  digging  into  the  ruins  and 
literature  of  the  past  have  discovered  that  dentistry 
was  practiced  back  beyond  the  year  4000  B.  C. 

Dr.  J.  Menzles  Campbell  gives  a  few  interesting 
sidelights  on  ancient  dentistry. 

"About  4000  B.  C.  the  Egyptians  were  highly 
civilized,"  he  says.  "Fillings  of  gold  or  of  gilded 
wood  and  artificial  teeth  carved  from  solid  blocks  of 
ivory  have  been  found  in  the  mouths  of  mummies. 

"\\'ith  the  Romans,  by  far  the  most  outstanding 
figure  was  a  Greek,  Claudis  Galen,  who  settled  in 
Rome  at  the  age  of  35.  For  filling  teeth,  he  strongly 
advocated  lead  and  a  composition  of  resins." 

 0  

Man  Lives  to  Learn 

'Tis  said  that  a  man  lives  to  learn,  but  what  of 
the  fellow  who  onlj^  discovered  six  months  after  he 
elo|)ed  with  the  girl  that  her  parents  helped  pack 
her  traveling  bag. 
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Andy  Mellon  Asks  Others  To  Help  His  Unemployed 


^NDREW  W.  MELLON,  lord  of  the  United  States 
treasury  and  owner  of  vast  fortunes  in  steel, 
coal,  banks,  aluminum,  construction  and  other  Pitts- 
burgh enterprises,  came  to  his  home  town  for  a  day 
to  urge  the  city  to  take  care  of  the  unemployed 
families  sloughed  off  by  Pittsburgh  firms,  includ- 
ing his  own  Pittsburgh  Coal,  Crucible  Steel,  Stuart- 
Mellon  Construction,  American  Aluminum,  Koppers 
Gas  &  Coke,  Gulf  Oil,  and  American  Tar  Products. 
Those  not  laid  off  by  Mellon  concerns  have  had  10% 
wage  cuts  at  least  once. 

The  occasion  for  his  brief,  cold,  formal  speech 
was  the  big  $6,000,000  charity  drive.  Joseph  Dil- 
worth,  $15,000  a  year  manager  of  the  charity  busi- 
ness, figured  that  the  2,000  society  and  financial 
second  raters  who  attended  the  opening  of  the  drive 


should  see  and  hear  their  overlord.  Mellon  speaks 
in  public  very  rarely. 

Among  Mellon  remarks  over  which  Mellon  ex- 
employes  could  ponder  the  next  day  were  these: 
"The  'Pittsburgh  plan'  ($4  a  day  three  days  a  week 
on  public  work  for  family  heads)  helps  to  maintain 
that  self-respect  which  is  so  essential  if  people  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  work  are  to  be  spared  the 
bitter  experience  of  receiving  money  for  which  no 
compensating  labor  has  been  given  in  retuni." 

Also,  "this  is  an  opportunity  for  service  which 
may  not  come  again  to  us  in  our  lifetime."  Also, 
"These  men  and  women  are  not  strangers,  but  our 
own  people  who  work  in  our  shops  and  our  in- 
dustries." 


BONUS  AND  BUNKUS 


'pHE  Hoover  administration  backed  the  two-billion 
dollar  dole  to  bankers,  railroads  and  big  coi-pora- 
tions  with  everything  it  had,  and  was  convinced  that 
it  would  break  the  back  of  depression. 

When  it  was  proposed  that  375  million  dollars  be 
voted  for  relief  of  the  unemployed  the  Hoover  ad- 
ministration opposed  it  because  it  would  bankrupt 
the  country  and  cause  our  sovereign  citizens  to  lose 
their  self-respect. 

Now  it  is  proposed  that  the  two  and  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars  due  the  ex-service  men  be  paid  now, 
when  they  need  it  probably  worse  than  they  ever 
will.  Again  we  find  the  Hoover  administration  run- 
ning true  to  form  and  solemnly  warning  the  country 
that  this  payment  will  bankrupt  the  treasury.  In 
fact,  it  seems  that  anything  that  will  give  relief  to 
the  workers  of  the  land  will  bankrupt  the  treasury. 

The  slogan  seems  to  be,  "Billions  for  the  big  boys 
but  not  one  cent  for  the  working  people." 

By  paying  the  bonus  now  the  government  would 
not  be  creating  one  cent  of  new  debt.  It  could  be 
paid  off  without  costing  the  country  a  nickel. 

The  United  States  treasury  has  enough  gold  re- 
served that  every  dollar  of  currency  in  circulation 
has  80  cents  worth  of  gold  back  of  it.  In  the  past, 
40  per  cent  gold  was  considered  a  safe  reserve  in 
this  country.  Before  England  went  off  the  gold 
standard  it  often  had  as  low  as  10  per  cent  gold 
i-eserve,  and  still  felt  safe.  With  the  gold  reserve 
in  the  country's  strong  box  between  four  and  five 
billions  of  new  money  could  be  issued  and  still  be 
as  good  money  as  we  ever  had. 

Since  Woodrow  Wilson  left  the  presidency  the  big 


business  crowd,  working  through  the  Republican 
party,  has  withdrawn  approximately  three  billion 
dollars  from  circulation.  By  issuing  new  money  to 
pay  the  bonus  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  reissue 
the  money  withdrawn  from  circulation.  This  would 
put  the  money  into  the  hands  of  the  people  who 
would  spend  it  and  ease  up  the  money  situation, 
ease  credits  and  be  the  greatest  step  to  relieve  the 
depression  yet  taken  by  the  federal  government. 

But  will  the  big  financiers  agree  to  take  this  ob- 
vious step?  Not  on  your  ilfe.  It  would  cheapen 
the  dollars  they  have  hoarded  up,  and  they  will 
never  do  anything  to  relieve  the  people  if  it  means 
costing  themselves  a  cent. 

The  rich  will  do  anything  for  the  poor  excepting 
get  off  their  backs. —  (Oklahoma  Federationist.) 

 0  

NO  COLLATERAL 

Two  Georgia  darkies  were  discussing  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country.   They  didn't  agree. 

"You's  all  wrong,"  one  vociferated.  "Dey  ain't 
no  money  sho'tage.  Ah  asked  mah  bankuh  is  he  out 
o'  money  and  he  tuk  me  in  de  vault  and  showed  me 
piles  an'  piles  o'  money.  An'  I  says  could  he  let  me 
have  jes'  a  little.  An'  he  says  sho'  he  could.  Has 
Ah  any  collat'url'?  An'  Ah  hasn't.  Now  dat's 
what's  de  mattuh  wif  dis  country.  Dey's  plenty  o' 
money  but  we'se  jes'  runnin'  sho't  on  collat'rul." — 
Bankers'  Monthly. 

 o  

Cop  (to  man  reclining  in  gutter):  "Drunk?" 

Man  (highly  insulted):  "I  should  say  not!  I'm 
holding  this  parking  space  for  a  friend." 
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THE  BALANCED  BUDGET 


gUMNER  H.  SLIGHTER,  professor  of  economics, 
writing  in  the  New  Republic,  explodes  the  bank- 
ers' fallacies.   He  says: 

"It  must  be  conceded  that,  under  present  condi- 
tions in  particular,  there  are  substantial  advantages 
in  having  a  budget  which  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
balanced.  But  what  is  a  balanced  budget?  Secre- 
tary Mills  says:  'By  a  balanced  budget  we  mean 
that  the  government  will  live  within  its  income; 
that  current  receipts  will  be  adequate  to  cover  cur- 
rent expenditures  and  that  borrowing  will  not  be 
resorted  to  to  pay  the  ordinary  running  expenses  of 
the  government.'  Let  us  accept  this  definition.  But 
what  are  'the  ordinary  running  expenses'  of  the 
government?  Are  new  roads,  new  postoffices,  im- 
provements to  rivers  and  harbors,  irrigation  dams? 
Every  private  business  distinguishes  between  cur- 
rent expenses  and  capital  investments.  When  it 
puts  up  a  new  building,  that  is  not  an  operating  ex- 
pense ;  it  is  an  investment,  an  addition  to  capital.  A 
private  business  manager  would  be  appalled  if  he 
were  told  that  he  must  count  the  cost  of  the  new 
building  as  a  current  expense  and  must  regard  his 
company  as  incurring  a  deficit  unless  it  could  pay 
the  entire  cost  of  the  new  building  out  of  revenues 
earned  during  the  year  of  construction.  He  would 
regard  anyone  who  computed  deficits  in  this  man- 
ner as  crazy.  And  yet  this  is  precisely  how  the  fed- 
eral government  computes  its  deficit.  No  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  current  operating  expenses 
and  outlay  for  permanent  improvements  or  addition 
to  plan  and  equipment.  New  battleships,  new  tanks, 
new  postoffices,  new  roads,  all  count  as  just  so  much 
current  operating  expense!  By  all  means  let  us  give 
the  public  the  balanced  budget  that  it  desires — in 
the  sense  that  all  current  expenses  are  paid  out  of 
current  receipts.  Let  us  raise  enough  new  money 
by  taxes  to  achieve  a  real  balance,  but,  in  determin- 
ing how  much  we  must  raise,  let  us  employ  the  same 
elementary  accounting  distinctions  and  concerpts 
which  every  business  uses  every  day.  Let  us  not 
confuse  cuirent  expenses  with  additions  to  plant 
and  equipment  and  let  us  not  make  the  ridiculous 
assumption  that  the  credit  of  the  United  States  will 
not  permit  it  to  pay  for  permanent  improvements 
by  issuing  serial  bonds  which  would  mature  faster 
than  the  improvements  depreciate.  Certainly  the 
credit  of  the  government  is  good  enough  to  permit 
it  to  finance  permanent  improvements  by  the  same 
methods  that  business  concems  employ.  *  *  * 

"In  contemplating  the  possible  results  of  a  modi- 
fied fiscal  policy  let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  our 
present  policy  also  has  consequences.  Not  far  ahead 
of  us  looms  a  fourth  winter  of  unemployment  with 


the  probability  that  from  six  to  nine  million  men 
will  be  on  the  streets.  Between  now  and  that  time 
it  is  imperative  that  vigorous  and  courageous  steps 
be  taken  to  revive  industry.  If  nothing  has  been 
done,  if  leadership  has  not  been  shown  by  either 
political  party,  if  the  pubUc  enters  that  fourth  win- 
ter with  a  deepened  sense  of  hopelessness  and  des- 
pair, the  demand  will  no  longer  be  for  moderate  and 
controlled  inflation  and  we  shall  find  ourselves  back 
in  one  of  the  old-fashioned  cheap-money  fights  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  *  *  * 

"A  public-construction  program  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars would  not  in  itself  put  more  than  one-eighth 
(possibly  only  one-tenth)  of  the  unemployed  back 
to  work,  but  it  is  probably  as  large  a  program  as 
could  be  satisfactorily  managed  on  short  notice.  Its 
principal  effects,  however,  would  be  indirect.  By 
halting  the  drop  in  prices  and  by  putting  a  little 
more  profit  into  business,  it  would  give  many  enter- 
prises the  courage  to  do  some  long  deferred  spend- 
ing. This  in  turn  would  gradually  cause  consumers 
to  spend  more  rapidly,  and  the  upward  spiral  would 
be  started.  Surely  our  leaders  in  Washington  can 
visualize  what  a  fourth  winter  of  unmitigated  unem- 
ployment would  mean.  Why,  then,  do  they  tempt 
fate  by  planning  a  budget  which  will  aggravate 
rather  than  diminish  unemployment?" 

 o  

A  SAFE  NAME 

In  the  year  1664,  on  the  5th  day  of  December, 
the  English  ship  "Menai"  was  crossing  the  Straits 
and  capsized  in  a  gale.  Of  the  eighty-one  passeng- 
ers on  board  but  one  was  saved.  His  name  was 
Hugh  Williams.  On  the  same  day,  in  the  year 
1785,  a  pleasure  schooner  was  wrecked  on  the  Isle 
of  Man.  There  were  sixty  persons  in  the  boat, 
among  them  one  Hugh  Williams  and  his  family.  Of 
the  three  score  none  but  old  Hugh  Williams  sur- 
vived the  shock.  On  the  5th  day  of  August,  1820,  a 
picnicking  party  on  the  Thames  was  run  down  by  a 
coal  barge.  There  were  twenty-five  of  the  picnickers, 
mostly  children  under  12  years  of  age.  Little  Hugh 
Williams,  a  visitor  from  Liveipool,  only  5  years  old, 
was  the  only  one  that  returned  to  tell  the  tale.  Now 
comes  the  most  singular  part  of  this  singular  story : 
On  the  10th  of  August  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1889, 
a  Leeds  coal  barge,  with  nine  men,  foundered.  Two 
of  them,  both  Hugh  Williams,  an  uncle  and  nephew, 
were  rescued  by  some  fishermen,  and  were  the  only 
men  of  the  crew  who  lived  to  tell  of  the  calamity. 
These  are  facts  which  can  be  substantiated. — Leeds 
Merucy. 
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Drive  for  Million  Jobs 

Meanwhile  Campaign  Pushes  Steadilj 
Rate  of  About  Ten 

pASSING  the  half  milhon  mark,  War  Against  De- 
pression went  forward  into  the  second  half  of 
its  campaign  of  United  Action  for  Employment. 

Developments  made  it  clear  that  the  campaign 
will  continue  on  into  the  fall.  Reports  from  a  num- 
ber of  communities  indicate  that  where  an  imme- 
diate local  campaign  for  employment  is  not  deemed 
expedient  or  possible,  organization  for  employment 
will  be  perfected  at  a  later  date.  Toledo,  Ohio,  was 
one  city  reporting  to  that  effect. 

New  York  State  holds  the  lead  in  the  parade  of 
States  thus  far,  but  this  supremacy  is  threatened 
by  several  others  and  there  is  no  reliable  forecast 
of  which  State  will  lead  at  the  finish. 

Creation  of  Large-Scale  Work 

The  campaign,  sponsored  by  the  American  Legion, 


To  Continue  Until  Fall 

Along,  Finding  Jobs  at  an  Average 
Thousand  Per  Day 

American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  also  may  be  continued,  with 
the  help  of  other  organizations,  not  as  a  campaign 
to  get  jobs,  but  as  a  campaign  to  create  large-scale 
work  that  will  bring  jobs  into  being.  A  proposal  to 
that  effect  already  has  been  put  forth.  It  is  possible 
such  a  continued  campaign  also  might  have  shorten- 
ing of  the  work-day  as  one  of  its  objects. 

Meanwhile  the  job  campaign  pushes  steadily 
along,  finding  jobs  at  an  average  rate  of  about  10,- 
000  per  day,  about  35  per  cent  of  which  are  reported 
as  permanent.  No  job  is  counted  as  permanent 
unless  it  is  promised  for  at  least  six  months  and  no 
job  is  counted  as  even  a  temporary  job  unless  it  is 
good  for  thirty  days. 


A  Church  From  One  Tree 


QNE  of  the  most  famous  churches  in  the  West,  if 
not  in  all  of  America,  is  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Santa  Rosa,  California.  It  is  probably 
the  only  church  in  the  world  that  was  actually  built 
from  lumber  secured  entirely  from  a  single  tree,  a 
huge  California  redwood  (Sequoia  sempervirens) . 

In  1873,  the  present  building  was  planned  and 
erected,  every  stick  and  timber,  every  board,  every 
joist,  every  shingle  that  went  into  its  walls  and 
flooring  and  roof  being  obtained  from  one  great 
tree,  a  noble  Sequoia. 

This  forest  giant  was  found  growing  in  the  Rus- 
sian River  section  of  Sonoma  County,  a  score  of 
miles  northeast  of  Santa  Rosa.  The  home  of  this 
great  tree  is  a  region  that  is  famous  for  its  im- 
mortal trees  of  gigantic  stature,  even  today. 

The  redwood  whose  life  was  given  for  the  monu- 
mental fashioning  of  a  church  measured  18  feet  in 
diameter,  and  it  is  recorded  that  78,000  feet  of 
lumber  were  secured  from  its  tall,  cinnamon-hued, 
corrugated  trunk. 

In  spite  of  its  venerable  age,  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Santa  Rosa  stands  as  sound  today  as  in 
the  days  following  its  erection.  Redwood  is  practi- 
cally indestructible.  It  has  become  a  landmark  in 
Northern  California,  and  justly  so.  So  far  spread 
has  become  its  fame  that  few  travelers  go  through 
this  sun-warmed  community  that  was  Luther  Bur- 
bank's  great  horticultural  garden  who  do  not  stop 
long  enough  to  seek  out  this  unique  church,  set  as 
it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  the  most  centrally 
located  of  any  house  of  worship  in  Santa  Rosa. 


A  glimpse  inside  the  cool  interior  of  the  edifice 
discloses  the  fact  that  the  double  doors  open  into  a 
vestibule  of  generous  proportions.  From  the  vesti- 
bule two  sets  of  double  swinging  doors  open  into  a 
splendid  auditorium,  with  a  seating  capacity  for  300 
persons.  The  pulpit  is  large,  and  the  choir  platform 
can  accommodate  an  additional  fifty  people.  There 
is  ample  space  also  for  the  fine  pipe  organ  that  is 
planned  for  the  church.  All  interior  woodwork 
including  the  pews,  is  of  redwood,  as  sound  today 
as  when  the  Baptists  of  1873  built  their  church  of 
almost  indestructible  wood.  * 

 o  

GOVERNMENT  WHEAT  FOUND  UNFIT  FOR 
JOBLESS 

Chicago  (F.P.) — There  was  only  a  very  slight 
odor  about  the  20  carloads  of  wheat  flour  shipped  to 
Baltimore  from  Chicago  by  the  Red  Cross,  declares 
W.  H.  Baxter,  Jr.,  who  bosses  the  distribution  of 
this  food  dole  by  Hoover's  handout  outfit.  But  the 
flour  inspector  at  Baltimore  condemned  two  carloads 
outright  and  pronounced  the  remaining  18  carloads 
to  be  unfit  for  bread-making. 

The  government  wheat  was  too  rotten  to  pass  off 
even  onto  the  unemployed  and  their  families. 

 o  

Expert  Opinion 

A  bishop  had  been  speaking  with  some  feeling 
about  the  use  of  cosmetics  by  girls. 

"The  more  experience  I  have  of  lipstick,"  he  de- 
clared warmly,  "the  more  distasteful  I  find  it." 
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PEARL 

'pHERE  may  be  some  romance  in  the  getting  of 
record  pearls  that  are  the  pride  of  a  favored 
few,  but  in  the  collecting  of  the  ordinary  string  that 
makes  milady's  necklace  there  is  certainly  a  heap 
more  of  the  tragic  element. 

Still,  pearling  is  an  industry  that  doesn't  get  the 
political  care  it  deserves.  How  much  Japan  has 
reaped  from  Australian  waters  it  would  be  hard  to 
determine. 

Some  time  back  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  em- 
ployment of  white  divers  compulsory  within  terri- 
torial limits.  But  nobody  was  enthusiastic  about  it. 
Among  pearlers  it  is  held  that  the  Japs  make  the 
best  divers.  They  are  fatalists.  Malays  are  too 
lazy.  But  the  aborigines  are  the  best  naked  divers 
in  shallow  water,  and  the  smartest  in  picking  out 
shells  and  pearls. 

The  400  boats  on  the  pearling  grounds  could  ab- 
sorb 2,000  white  men,  but  they  would  have  to  bury 
themselves  in  luggers  and  in  the  sea  for  nine  months 
in  the  year.  And  the  life  of  a  diver,  in  the  computa- 
tion of  Queensland  veterans,  is  ten  years.  After 
that  he  is  worn  out,  and  very  often  paralyzed. 

So  far  as  diving  is  concerned,  the  rainbow  crew 
can  have  it,  for  my  part ;  but  dredging  is  a  different 
matter.  Australia's  greatest  pearling  grounds  are 
off  the  northwest  coast,  where  much  of  the  shell- 
getting  is  done  by  dredging.  This  brings  up  devil- 
fish and  other  marine  horrors  that  have  to  be  sorted 
from  shell  and  debris  when  the  hauls  are  emptied 
into  luggers.  The  crews  include  Chinese,  Japs,  Ma- 
lays, Javanese  and  aborigines. 

All  pearls  do  not  show  on  the  opened  shell.  Many 
large  gems  and  thousands  of  seed  gems  are  em- 
bedded in  the  oysters.  For  this  reason  the  shell 
openers,  many  of  whom  are  lubras,  throw  the  oys- 
ters into  tubs  and  casks,  where  they  are  left  in  the 
sun  for  two  or  three  weeks.  The  smellful,  putrefy- 
ing mass  is  called  pogey,  and  is  eventually  boiled 
down  in  coppers.  The  tiny  seed  pearls  are  then 
easily  recovered  from  the  residue ;  and  from  the  dis- 
gusting mass,  too,  come  many  of  the  "gems  of  pur- 
est ray  serene"  that  attract  the  eye  of  the  jewel 
lover,  far  from  the  scene  of  its  beastly  bed. 

Though  luggers  are  familiar  off  the  Queensland 
coast,  the  center  of  pearling  is  Broome  (W.  A.), 
where  many  great  disasters  have  happened  through 
the  dreadful  willy  willy — the  nightmare  of  western 
pearlers.  Some  years  ago,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
N.  W.  fleet  was  either  destroyed  at  sea  or  driven 
ashore,  and  about  200  lives  were  lost.  On  those 
grounds  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  lug- 
gers, with  their  accompanying  schooners,  have  been 
operating  at  one  time. 


DIVERS 

But  it  is  the  shell,  not  the  pearls,  that  keep  them 
operating.  Of  the  enormous  shell-wealth  of  the  sea 
beds,  ever  dredging  into  hundreds  of  luggers,  vast 
quantities  go  to  Germany  and  Japan  for  making 
buttons,  handles  for  knives  and  buttonhooks,  and 
other  things ;  and  how  many  guess  their  story  when 
they  come  back  in  that  fomi  to  the  land  of  their 
origin? — E.  S.  Sorenson  in  the  Australian  Worker. 

 0  

WHAT  NEXT? 

A  brick  that  is  light  enough  to  float  was  recently 
demonstrated  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Burgess,  of  New 
York,  who  invented  it.  The  brick  is  one-fifth  the 
weight  of  an  ordinary  brick,  of  high  heat-insulating 
quality,  porous,  yet  resistent  to  water  and  strong 
enough  to  support  its  weight  if  built  into  a  tower 
five  times  the  height  of  the  Empire  State  Building. 
It  is  said  the  new  brick  will  enable  a  bricklayer  to 
lay  two  bricks  with  the  same  effort  now  required  to 
lay  one. 

 o  

MACKINTOSH  NOMINATION  CONTESTED 

While  open-shop  interests  were  attempting  to 
force  favorable  action  from  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  on  the  nomination  to  the  U.  S.  Court  of 
Appeals  of  James  H.  Wilkerson,  whose  notorious 
anti-labor  record  is  known,  a  Senate  judiciary  sub- 
committee was  hearing  protests  from  labor  organi- 
zations against  the  elevation  of  Judge  Kenneth 
Mackintosh  of  Seattle  to  the  same  court. 

When  sitting  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state 
of  Washington  Judge  Mackintosh  rendered  the  fol- 
lowing opinion  on  picketing:  "This  Court  has  de- 
clared all  picketing  unlawful,  announcing  that  the 
term  sometimes  used  of  'peaceful  picketing'  is  self- 
contradictory  and  meaningless,  that  picketing,  in 
and  of  itself,  is  coercive  and  that  is  its  purpose  and 
effect."  This  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  that  peaceful 
picketing  is  lawful. 

Mackintosh  also  upheld  an  injunction  issued 
against  theatre  musicians  in  Seattle  at  the  request 
of  theatre  owners.  He  also  upheld  an  award  of 
$20,000  against  the  Seattle  Typographical  Union. 

While  he  was  on  the  Supreme  Court  he  wrote  a 
letter  praising  the  work  of  a  mob  which  lynched  an 
ex-serviceman  logger  in  Centralia.  "I  want  to  ex- 
press to  you  my  appreciation  of  the  high  character 
of  citizenship  displayed  by  the  people  of  Centralia 
...  I  am  proud  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  a  state  which 
contains  a  city  with  the  record  which  has  been  made 
for  Centralia  by  its  law-abiding  citizens,"  he  wrote. 
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HELP  THOSE  WHO  CANNOT  HELP 
THEMSELVES 

In  these  trying  times,  we  realize  all  the  difficulties 
our  local  union  officers  are  having  to  keep  unem- 
ployed members  paid  up.  Many  local  unions  are  as- 
sessing their  employed  members  to  tide  over  those 
brothers  not  working,  and  they  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  unselfishness.  Now  more  than  ever  it 
should  be  the  solemn  duty  of  members  who  are  em- 
ployed part  or  full  time,  to  render  all  assistance  pos- 
sible to  those  in  distress.  Members  unable  to  get 
employment  and  who  are  in  financial  straits  should 
see  that  their  continuous  good  membership  is  pro- 
tected. 

Several  requests  have  been  received  lately  for 
death  benefits  on  deceased  members,  who  were  not 


in  good  standing  at  the  time  of  their  death.  Their 
dues  probably  lapsed  either  through  their  inability 
to  pay  or  the  failure  of  the  local  union  to  provide 
for  their  payment.  Some  of  these  members  had 
many  years  of  continuous  good  standing  at  Head- 
quarters. There  is  no  law  or  provision  in  our  con- 
stitution to  caiTy  such  members  for  tax  at  Head- 
quarters. It  has  become  the  painful  duty  of  the 
General  Secretary-Treasurer  to  deny  payments  of 
such  claims,  regardless  of  how  deeply  moved  he  is 
by  these  appeals  or  how  his  conscience  dictates,  as 
the  funds  of  our  International  are  only  entrusted  to 
his  care  and  he  can  only  distribute  these  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law. 

Fraternally  yours, 

TERRY  FORD, 
General  Secretary-Treasurer. 

 o  

SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES 

Finding  the  corner  that  prosperity  is  just  around 
is  one  of  the  favorite  diversions  of  the  statesmen 
today.  Some  wag  said  that  if  he  could  find  the  cor- 
ner he  would  invite  prosperity  to  return — and  all 
would  be  forgiven. 

However,  out  of  the  fog  of  depression  which  has 
hovered  so  long  over  the  country  there  are  a  few 
rays  of  light  picked  out  here  and  there  which  indi- 
cate that  perhaps  better  times  are  coming. 

No  one  is  quite  so  bold  as  to  assert  he  has  "found 
the  corner,"  but  everybody  has  said  "all  is  for- 
given." 

News  from  financial  centers  is  heartening.  More 
money  is  available  for  business  expansion.  The 
opening  of  the  long-expected  credit  campaign  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  has  put  enormous  sums  of 
money  ready  for  work. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
bought  $100,000,000  in  securities  within  a  week's 
time,  bringing  their  total  holdings  up  to  almost  a 
billion  dollars.  By  this  means  the  federal  system 
has  this  amount  of  money  available  for  general  use 
of  commerce  and  industry. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  as  reported 
by  Washington  correspondents,  says  conditions  over 
the  country  are  improving.  He  gave  six  reasons 
why  he  thought  so.  Most  of  these  reasons  are  polit- 
ical, rather  than  economic,  but  as  the  two  are  so 
closely  allied,  the  effects  the  President  hopes  for 
may  be  realized.  However,  the  people  have  substan- 
tially discounted  the  political  end,  as  they  feel  the 
politician  can  usually  raise  high  jinks  whenever  he 
takes  a  notion. 

There  are  economic  signs,  however,  that  indicate 
conditions  are  improving.  Naturally  the  spring 
season  should  bring  about  an  increased  volume  of 
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business.  Wholesale  trade,  which  has  been  sick  for 
many  months,  is  improving;  merchants  stocking  up 
with  new  products.  The  steel  industry  is  improved. 
A  few  more  of  the  jobless  are  being  employed. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  masses,  which  has 
been  around  zero  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers,  is  still  at  low  tide,  but  government  experts 
say  that  the  great  forces  of  liquidation  wthin  the 
country  have  spent  themselves,  and  perhaps  rock 
bottom  has  been  touched.  If  that  conclusion  is  cor- 
rect the  workers  of  the  country  can  take  heart. 

A  rather  curious  angle  of  the  situation,  developed 
within  recent  weeks,  has  been  the  added  wave  of 
pessimism  which  welled  up  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  This  pessimism,  government  spokesmen 
say,  was  exaggerated,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  arous- 
ing the  government  to  more  action. 

Eastern  financiers  insist  that,  since  February, 
there  has  been  a  distinct  trend  toward  economic  re- 
covery. The  men  in  the  fields  and  factories  have 
not  felt  this.   They  may  later  as  the  year  lengthens. 

One  thing  is  sure.  It  is  up  to  the  American  peo- 
ple to  dig  themselves  out  of  the  slough  they  are  in. 
The  signs  point  to  the  fact  that  they  are  doing  this 
very  thing.  It  is  a  slow  process  but  will  win  in  the 
end. 

That  is  why  many  are  wondering  if  our  present 
economic  system  will  stand  the  test,  or  whether  a 
new  system  will  have  to  be  devised  through  long 
and  experimental  years.  If  the  present  system 
weathers  the  present  storm  it  would  appear  that  the 
country  can  move  along  its  even  way  without  fur- 
ther fear. 

 o  

SHALL  BANDIT  RULE  PREVAIL? 

It  requires  a  page  in  the  New  York  Times  to  list 
the  serial  numbers  of  the  bills  turned  over  by  Col. 
Charles  Lindbergh  to  the  kidnapers  of  his  infant 
son. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  graphic  exhibits  of  the  rule 
of  gangdom  that  has  come  to  this  nation  with  so- 
called  prohibition. 

One  learned  professor  is  moved  to  suggest  that 
we  return  to  the  days  when  outlawry  was  punished 
by  summary  death  at  the  hands  of  any  citizen. 

Some  States  still  have  laws  permitting  this  treat- 
ment of  criminals.  Outla\\Ty  is  proclaimed  against 
a  man  and  he  may  then  either  give  himself  up  or  be 
liable  to  execution  at  the  hands  of  whoever  chances 
first  to  meet  him. 

We  shall  come  to  our  national  senses  and  return 
to  a  condition  of  sanity  and  freedom,  from  gangsters 
or  we  shall  come  to  some  such  method  as  the  learned 
professor  proposes.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the 
American  people  will  much  longer  tolerate  bandit 
rule  brought  about  by  the  racketeers. 


PRICE  CUTTING  IS  NOT  BUSINESS 

The  price  cutter  is  worse  than  a  criminal.  He  is 
a  fool.  He  not  only  pulls  down  his  competitors;  he 
pulls  down  himself  and  his  whole  trade.  He  scuttles 
the  ship  in  which  he,  himself,  is  afloat. 

Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  cut  prices;  and  nothing 
is  so  hard  as  to  get  them  back  once  they  have  been 
pulled  down. 

Any  child  can  throw  a  glass  of  water  on  the  floor, 
but  all  the  wisest  scientists  in  the  world  can't  pick 
that  water  up. 

Who  gets  the  benefit  of  price-cutting?  Nobody. 

The  man  who  sells  makes  no  net  profit;  and  the 
man  who  buys  soon  finds  himself  getting  an  inferior 
article. 

No  manufacturer  can  permanently  keep  up  the 
standard  of  his  goods  if  the  price  is  persistently  cut. 
Pretty  soon  he  is  compelled  to  use  cheaper  mater- 
ials, and  to  cut  down  the  wages  of  his  workers. 

The  man  who  cuts  prices  puts  up  this  sign:  "This 
way  to  the  Junk  heap." 

He  admits  his  own  failure  as  a  salesman.  He  ad- 
mits he  has  been  defeated  according  to  the  Marquis 
of  Queensbury  rules  of  business.  He  admits  he 
cannot  win  by  fighting  fair. 

He  brands  himself  as  a  hitter-below-the  belt. 

If  the  business  world  were  dominated  by  price- 
cutters,  there  would  be  no  business  at  all. 

Price-cutting,  in  fact,  is  not  business  any  more 
than  smallpox  is  health. — Editorial  in  Journeyman 
Barber. 

 o  

"SANDBAGGING  THE  BANKERS" 

In  an  article  entitled,  "Sandbagging  the  Bankers," 
printed  in  the  current  issue  of  a  popular  magazine, 
Patman  of  Texas,  a  young  Congressman  who  has 
attracted  unusual  attention  during  his  brief  service 
in  the  House,  frames  a  serious  indictment  of  the 
management  of  our  banking  system  during  the  last 
three  administrations. 

Until  the  Harding  administration,  says  Mr.  Pat- 
man,  banks  in  places  of  less  than  50,000  inhabitants 
made  nearly  all  their  loans  to  local  borrowers,  on 
local  security.  Then  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency "advised"  these  banks  to  build  up  a  "second- 
ary reserve"  of  outside  securities.  Since  the  Comp- 
troller has  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  banks, 
they  obeyed. 

"By  the  time  of  the  stock  market  crash  in  1929," 
says  Patman,  "practically  half  the  money  which 
country  banks  formerly  had  loaned  in  their  respec- 
tive communities  had  been  taken  out  of  the  com- 
munities and  invested  in  outside  securities." 

After  the  crash,  Mr.  Patman  reports  that  the 
Comptroller  urged  these  banks  to  cut  down  their 
local  loans,  and  this  is  the  result: 
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"Country  bankers,"  he  continues,  "say  that  then- 
loss  on  local  loans  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
less  than  one  per  cent  a  year,  while  their  losses  in 
securities  purchased  on  recommendation  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  amounted  to  50 
per  cent,  75  per  cent,  in  some  cases  almost  to  100 
per  cent. 

"This  policy  has  resulted  in  hundreds  of  banks 
closing  their  doors,  while  those  still  open  for  busi- 
ness are  unable  to  furnish  ordinary  banking  facili- 
ties to  the  residents  of  their  communities." 

If  Mr.  Patman  is  correct,  forced  purchase  of 
securities  by  country  banks  must  have  contributed 
materially  to  the  ballooning  of  prices  before  the 
crash.  In  other  words,  the  change  in  policy  was 
designed  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  bonds  of  doubtful 
value,  without  regard  to  the  effect  on  legitimate 
business  and  the  safety  of  deposits. 

This  is  a  grave  charge  and,  it  seems  to  LABOR, 
is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  a  congressional  com- 
mittee.  o  

BOYS  GOING  WEST 

World  War  veterans  are  now  dying  at  the  rate  of 
five  an  hour,  120  per  day,  or  43,800  a  year,  accord- 
ing to  statistics  received  from  the  Veterans'  ad- 
ministration in  Washington  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Black  of 
Oakland,  state  chairman  of  the  American  Legion's 
Rehabilitation  Commission.  Approximately  44,215 
veterans  are  now  receiving  hospital  treatment  at 
the  expense  of  the  government.  Of  these,  27,402 
are  in  hospitals  of  the  Veterans'  administration,  and 
6,013  in  Veterans'  administration  homes  hospitals, 
leaving  2,400  in  contract  civil  and  state  institutions. 
These  patients  are  classified  as  follows:  19,422 
nervous  and  mental,  7,644  tuberculosis,  and  16,996 
general  medical  and  surgical  cases. 

 0  

NOT  A  CENT  FOR  THE  HUNGRY 

Elated  is  the  Wall  Street  Journal  over  President 
Hoover's  plan  to  cut  governmental  expenses  by 
$200,000,000,  principally  by  reducing  the  income  of 
government  workers.  It  declares  that  President 
Hoover  has  found  "the  right  road  at  last,"  the  road 
out  of  the  depression. 

Admitted  that  $200,000,000  is  a  lot  of  money,  but 
it  .amounts  to  but  5  per  cent  of  the  Federal  expendi- 
tures each  year.  How  this  saving  would  make  a 
perceptible  start  to  the  end  of  the  depression  is  hard 
to  conceive. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  suggests  to  President 
Hoover  that  he  "must  take  a  next  step,  and  if  he 
won't  congress  must  take  it  for  him.  Public  ex- 
penditure to  create  employment  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  destroys  more  jobs  than  it  creates.  It 
cannot  do  otherwise  so  long  as  it  sucks  out  of  pri- 
vate business  its  lifeblood  of  working  capital." 


There  you  have  it — "at  last."  Wall  Street  will 
have  no  more  public  works  paid  for  on  taxes  on 
wealth.  Congress  or  the  president  "must"  stop  that 
"sucking  of  life-blood."  It  is  perfectly  proper  to  use 
public  moneys  to  save  banks  that  have  made  bad 
loans,  or  to  put  industry  on  its  feet,  but  it  is  all 
wrong  to  use  public  money  to  give  men  jobs.  Bil- 
lions for  big  business ;  but  not  a  cent  for  the  hungry. 
 0  

Benajmin  Franklin  was  traveling  in  cold  weather 
and  saw  no  vacant  place  at  the  tavern  fire  where  he 
could  warm  himself.  He  cried  out  the  order,  "Half 
a  peck  of  oysters  in  the  shell  for  my  horse."  All 
the  fire-place  crowd  rushed  out  to  see  a  horse  eat 
oysters.  Soon  they  came  back  and  told  him  his 
horse  wouldn't  eat  oysters.  "Won't  he?"  asked 
Franklin,  now  comfortably  seated  by  the  fire. 
"Bring  them  in  then  and  I'll  eat  them  myself." 

 o  

Dear  Mr.  Editor : 

A  hush  had  fallen  over  all  France;  a  deep,  omi- 
nous silence,  such  as  the  proverbial  calm  before  the 
storm.  This  was  caused  by  the  latest  order  issued 
by  the  king,  coming  as  a  culmination  to  a  long 
period  of  oppression  suffered  by  the  people  at  the 
hands  of  an  unscrupulous  monarch. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  France  was  a  pros- 
perous nation.  Gold  and  silver  were  lavishly  spent 
on  numerous  public  works,  and  great  wars  were 
indulged  in.  But  then,  as  an  aftermath  of  such  a 
wholesale  waste  of  money,  came  a  period  of  great 
depression.  There  were  no  jobs  to  be  had  and,  con- 
sequently, the  working  class  had  no  money.  With- 
out money,  there  was  no  food;  hence  thousands 
were  starving.  Naturally,  the  people  turned  to  their 
only  hope  for  relief — the  king.  When  there  was  not 
enough  food  for  the  children  the  mothers  became 
desperate,  and  we  had  the  famous  march  of  the 
mothers  to  the  king  clamoring  for  food.  The  king 
answered  their  pleas  with  the  well-known  phrase, 
"prosperity  is  just  around  the  corner." 

To  raise  money  for  the  poor  who  were  unem- 
ployed, the  king  put  heavy  taxes  on  the  poor,  mak- 
ing certain,  of  course,  that  neither  he  nor  the  nobles 
were  taxed.  Things  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
finally,  as  a  last  resort  to  raise  the  necessary  funds, 
he  issued  the  obnoxious  tax  on  salt.  This  was  more 
than  the  people  would  bear  and  the  bloody  revolu- 
tion was  the  consequence. 

At  present,  this  country  is  undergoing  a  period  of 
history  similar  to  that  of  France  before  the  revolu- 
tion. We  have  had  our  prosperity,  with  the  subse- 
quent depression.  We  have  our  starving  millions, 
and  our  statesmen,  in  their  frantic  efforts  to  raise 
money  for  the  poor  who  are  unemployed,  are  heav- 
ily taxing  the  poor.  They  give  millions  to  large  con- 
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cerns  which  already  have  milhons,  and  instead  of 
repealing  the  18th  amendment,  so  as  to  realize  an 
abundant  source  of  revenue,  they  allow  g-angland  to 
rule. 

The  latest  outrage  against  the  American  people  is 
the  proposal  and  passage,  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, of  the  so-called  "Nuisance  Tax  Bill" 
which  will  place  a  tax  on  every  luxury  and  many 
necessities.  If  the  United  States  can  afford  to  give 
millions  away  to  large  concerns,  what  is  the  object 
of  drastically  taxing  the  average  American?  States- 
men had  best  take  heed,  for  this  may  well  be  the 
"straw"  which  will  break  the  camel's  back. 

HENRY  CLAY  BARRETT. 
 0  

IDIOTS  AMONG  RUINS 

J.  B.  Priestley  in  the  London  "Evening  Standard" 
I  hardly  ever  go  to  a  cinema  without  wondering 
whether  there  is  a  glimmer  of  sense  in  this  world; 
for  at  the  cinema,  in  the  news  reels,  they  are  fond 
of  showing  you  the  latest  developments  in  the  tech- 
nique of  mass  murder,  the  airplanes  that  will  drop 
unheard-of  bombs,  the  tanks  that  can  cross  rivers, 
and  so  forth.  And  there  people  sit,  placidly  looking 
on,  eating  chocolates  and  holding  hands.  Nobody 
says:  "Wait  a  minute!  What  are  these  things  for? 
When  that  airplane  buries  or  suffocates  half  a  city, 
when  those  tanks  shatter  men's  spines  or  drive 
men's  bodies  deep  into  the  mud  what  is  to  be  the 
new  excuse?" 

In  other  cinemas,  in  other  countries,  they  are 
proudly  exhibiting  pictures  of  their  own  new  bomb- 
ing planes  or  tanks,  and  everybody  there  is  placidly 
looking  on,  too.  And  nobody  says,  "Why?  Why? 
Why?" 

But  one  day  some  fool,  whose  finger  has  been  itch- 
ing at  the  trigger  too  long,  will  fire  a  shot.  And 
next  time  there  won't  be  any  learned  and  industri- 
ous men,  and  there  won't  be  any  books.  There  will 
only  be  a  few  idiots  gibbering  among  the  ruins.  And 
sometimes,  even  now,  I  feel  like  one  of  them. 

 o  

STAND  OR  FALL 

Now,  more  than  ever,  you  need  a  strong  union. 
These  are  hard  times,  very  few  have  steady  employ- 
ment, thousands  none  at  all.  Employers  are  laying 
off  workers  at  the  least  sign  of  slack  work.  Better 
days  are  bound  to  come  and  we  will  laugh  at  our 
present  dilemma  for  we  are  prone  to  forget. 
Whether  they  come  soon  or  late  you  need  your 
union,  for  it  is  your  only  source  of  strength,  you 
need  it  to  combat  unfriendly  employers  from  re- 
ducing your  present  scale  of  wages,  you  will  need 
it  in  better  times  to  fight  for  your  share  of  those 


better  times,  for,  good  times  or  bad,  singly  you  are 
not  strong  enough  and  are  in  no  position  to  reap  the 
price  is  for  the  lower  berth.  If  you  want  it  lower 
you'll  have  to  go  higher.  We  sell  the  upper  lower 
than  the  lower.  It  didn't  used  to  be  so,  but  we  found 
everybody  wanted  the  lower." 

"In  other  words,  the  higher  the  lower." 

"Why  do  they  all  prefer  the  lower?"  I  broke  in. 

"On  account  of  its  convenience,"  he  replied. 

"Most  persons  don't  like  the  upper,  although  it's 
lower,  on  account  of  being  higher,  and  because  when 
you  occupy  an  upper  you  have  to  get  up  to  go  to 
bed,  and  then  get  down  when  you  get  up.  I  would 
advise  you  to  take  the  lower,  although  it's  higher 
than  the  upper,  for  the  reason  I  have  stated,  that 

 o  

O  WONDERFUL  HORSE! 

Oh  horse!  You  are  a  wonderful  brute; 

No  buttons  to  push  nor  horn  to  toot. 

You  start  yourself;  no  clutch  to  slip; 

No  spark  to  miss;  no  gears  to  slip; 

No  license  buying  every  year 

With  plates  to  screw  on  front  and  rear; 

No  gas  bills  climbing  up  each  day. 

Stealing  the  joys  of  life  away. 

No  speed  cop  chugging  in  your  rear. 

Yelling  summons  in  your  ear. 

Your  inner  tubes  are  all  0.  K. 

And  thank  the  Lord  they  stay  that  way. 

Your  spark  plugs  never  miss  and  fuss. 

Your  motor  never  makes  one  cuss ; 

Your  frame  is  good  for  many  a  mile ; 

Your  body  never  changes  style; 

Your  wants  are  few  and  easy  met; 

You've  something  on  the  auto  yet. 

SEWALL  TERRY. 
 o  

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  make  human 
beings  change  their  habits. 

People  in  Paris  nearly  all  close  heavy  iron  shut- 
ters over  their  windows  at  night.  This  was  a  wise 
precaution  in  the  days  of  the  revolution,  when  no- 
body know  when  trouble  might  break  out.  But  to- 
day, the  only  explanation  is  habit. 

Everybody  agrees  that  it  is  wise  to  brush  one's 
teeth.  Not  to  do  so  means  much  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. Nearly  eveiy  newspaper  or  magazine  has 
advertisements  telling  the  merits  of  this  or  that 
brand  of  tooth-cleansing  preparation.  Tooth  brushes 
are  to  be  had  at  a  low  price  in  every  drug  store.  Yet, 
according  to  the  best  estimates  obtainable  by  cer- 
tain big  advertising  agencies,  less  than  20  per  cent 
of  the  American  people  ever  clean  their  teeth. 
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CORRECTIONS 

The  ?60.00  fines  Local  Union  No.  386,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  placed  against  each  of  Brothers  Geo. 
W.  Hughes,  28674;  Mike  V.  Wagenhoffer,  30245; 
and  Clifford  R.  Boudreau,  35665,  and  which  fines 
were  published  in  the  March  issue,  have  been  re- 
scinded bv  that  local  union. 


STAY  AWAY  NOTICE 

All  traveling  brothers  are  requested  to  stay  away 
from  New  York  City  owing  to  a  lockout  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Local  Union  No.  46  pending  the  settlement 
of  their  wage  scale. 


DUES  BOOKS  LOST 

Local  Union  114 — N.  B.  Osborne,  2420 
278 — James  Morrison,  9535 
308— Ernest  Puleo,  28273 


UNFAIR  CONTRACTOR 

The  firm  Henderson  &  Johnson,  514  Hills  Build- 
ing, Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  unfair  to  our  organization. 

 o  

The  Masculine  Touch 
"That  man  wants  me  to  lend  him  some  money. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  him?" 

"Why,  I  know  him  as  well  as  I  know  you.  Don't 
lend  him  a  bean,  old  man." — Leeds  Mercury. 


2    Oliver  Ralph  Bissler,  18278 
2    John  Morgan  Farrar,  Jr.,  31845 
29    Harry  Page,  2219 


74 
75 


Benamin  Franklin  Ferris,  3920 
Norman  Sylvester  Gephart,  13352 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

WHEREAS,  It  was  God's  will  to  enter  the  ranks  of  Local  Union  No.  One  and  take  from  its  midst 
Brother  Harry  Miller,  No.  29337,  and 

WHEREAS,  Brother  Miller  was  always  a  true  and  loyal  member  ready  at  all  times  to  do  his  best  for 
all  concerned  and  promote  the  cause  of  unionism,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  charter  of  Local  Union  No.  One  be  draped  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  and  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  International  Office  to  be  published  in  our  official  journal  and 
the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  One  extend  to  the  family  our  deepest  sympathy  in  their  great  loss. 

J.  W.  LIMES, 
Financial  Secretary  Local  Union  No.  One. 


WHEREAS,  Through  the  infinite  command  of  our  Creator  it  was  His  will  that  there  should  be  taken 
from  our  midst  our  beloved  brother,  John  Morgan  Farrer,  Jr.,  who  had,  through  his  conscientious  com- 
radeship proven  himself  an  invaluable  member  of  our  beloved  organization;  ever  striving  for  the  welfare 
of  those  who  surrounded  him  and  whose  deeds  of  kindness  will  ever  remain  indelibly  engraved  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  remain  awaiting  the  final  "roll  call;"  and 

WHEREAS,  Through  the  demise  of  our  worthy  brother  an  irreparable  loss  has  befallen  the  Local 
Union  No.  2  and  a  vacancy  exists  which  cannot  be  filled,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  our  organization  be  extended  to  his  family  in  this,  the 
time  of  their  bereavement,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  we  drape  our  charter  for  sixty  days  in  memory  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  spread  upon  our  minutes,  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  Headquarters  for  publication  in  our  official 
journal. 

FLOYD  F.  NOBLE, 
Financial  Secretary  Local  Union  No.  2. 


The  Lathing  Craft  sorrowfully  record  the  earthly  passing  of  OMver  Bissler,  a  true  and  loyal  member 
of  Lathers  Local  Union  No.  2,  who  departed  this  life  on  May  11,  1932,  and 
WHEREAS,  By  his  death  we  have  lost  a  loyal  member,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  2,  extend  to  his  family  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy, and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  we  drape  our  charter  for  sixty  days  in  memory  and  that  a  copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions be  spread  upon  our  minutes  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  Headquarters  for  publication  in  our  official 
journal. 

FLOYD  F.  NOBLE, 
Financial  Secretary  Local  Union  No.  2. 
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BISECTING 

The  subject  of  bisecting,  while  very  simple  in  its  execution,  is,  nevertheless 
one  of  very  great  importance  to  every  mechanic,  as  hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  it 
cannot  be  used  advantageously  on  the  job  and  in  the  shop.  To  bisect  means  to 
divide  in  two  and  to  bisect  any  line  accurately  and  quickly  the  method  illustrated 
and  explained  in  Fig.  1  is  recommended.  If  the  line  is  short  a  compass  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose.  If  the  line  is  long,  a  steel  tape  or  piece  of  wire  may  be 
used,  as  explained  in  this  article. 
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Pig.  1 


Fig.  2 


The  example  of  bisecting  shown  in  Pig.  1,  clearly  illustrates  the  method.  First 
lay  out  the  line  to  be  bisected  as  A-B,  then  placing  one  leg  of  the  compass  on 
point  or  end  A  and  the  other  leg  of  compass  (containing  the  pencil  point)  any- 
where past  the  center  of  A-B  as  at  C,  an  arc  as  E-F  is  laid  out.  Next  move  the 
one  leg  of  compass  from  A  to  B  and  with  the  same  radius,  lay  out  the  arc  0-P. 
A  line  as  M-N  is  next  drawn  thru  the  intersections  of  these  arcs  as  shown  and  this 
will  be  the  bisecting  line  which  cuts  or  divides  A-B  into  two  equal  parts.  If  the 
line  A-B  is  long,  making  the  use  of  a  compass  impractical,  a  steel  tape  or  fine  wire 
may  be  used  by  driving  a  nail  part  way  in  at  A,  the  tape  or  wire  fastened  to  it 
and  selecting  a  point  anywhere  past  the  center  of  A-B  the  arc  E-P  is  laid  out. 
The  arc  0-P  is  laid  out  the  same  way,  and  the  bisecting  line  M-N  drawn  thru  tho 
intersections  as  shown. 


In  Fig.  2  the  bisecting  line  C-D  is  established  by  placing  a  square  on  the  cen- 
ter of  the  line  A-B  and  drawing  a  line  square  to  A-B  as  shown.  In  this  method 
however  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  arithmetic  in  order  to  locate  the  exact  center 
of  A-B  and  this  is  sometimes  rather  difficult,  especially  when  a  line  of  odd 
measurement  is  to  be  bisected,  such  as  a  line  7'  11%",  etc.  It  is  much  easier 
and  quicker  to  use  the  mechanical  method  given  in  Fig.  1. 

Many  problems  are  given  in  other  parts  of  this  tiook  which  would  be  very 
difficult  to  lay  out  if  one  did  not  know  the  method  of  bisecting  and  the  method  of 
dividing  odd  measurements  and  arcs  into  equal  parts  as  explained  in  this  and 
following  articles.  A  complete  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  invaluable  to  the 
practical  mechanic. 

ESTABLTSfflNG  CENTER  OF  3  POINTS  NOT  IN  A  STRAIGHT  LINE 

Another  very  important  subject  for  every  mechanic  to  thoroughly  understand 
is  that  of  developing  an  arc  (part  of  a  true  circle)  which  will  intersect  three 
points  placed  anywhere,  but  not  in  a  straight  line.  A  knowledge  of  this  subject 
will  aid  the  mechanic  in  laying  out  mitres,  arches,  polygons  and  many  other  problems 
contained  in  this  book  and  encountered  on  the  job. 

Two  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  an  arc  may  be  drawn  to  join  three  points 
placed  anywhere  not  in  a  straight  line,  are  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4. 
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Pig.  3 


Fig.  4 


In  Fig.  3  let  A,  B  and  C  be  the  three  given  points.  The  distances  between 
these  points  are  next  bisected.  Using  a  compass,  if  the  lines  are  short,  place  one 
leg  of  the  compass  on  point  A  and  the  other  leg  (containing  pencil  point)  at  any 
point  past  the  center  of  A-B  as  shown  at  D,  and  draw  the  arc  E-F.  Next  place 
the  one  leg  of  compass  on  point  B  and  with  the  same  radius  (as  A-D)  swing 
another  arc  which  will  intersect  the  first  arc  at  1  and  2  as  shown.  Repeat  this 
process  between  points  B  and  C  which  will  form  the  intersections  3  and  4.  Next 
draw  straight  lines  thru  the  intersections  of  the  arcs  at  1,  2,  3  and  4  and  extend 
these  lines  until  they  intersect  at  R.  Using  R  as  a  center  and  a  radius  R-A  swing 
the  arc  A-B-C. 

Note  that  distances  R-A,  R-B  or  R-C  either  one  may  be  used  as  the  radius. 
If  the  distances  between  the  points  A-B  and  B-C  are  too  great  to  use  a  com- 
pass, a  steel  tape  or  piece  of  fine  wire  may  be  used  as  explained  in  previous  article. 


In  Fig.  4  the  development  of  the  radius  for  the  arc  A-B-C  is  practically  the 
same  as  explained  in  Fig.  3.  In  Fig.  4  however,  the  steel  square  is  used  to  find 
the  radius.  In  this  method  proceed  as  follows:  Lay  out  the  three  points,  A,  B 
and  C.  Draw  straight  lines  connecting  them  and  placing  the  square  on  their  cen- 
ters as  shown  at  E  and  F,  draw  lines  at  right  angles  or  square  to  A-B  and  B-C  as 
shown  and  extend  them  until  they  intersect  at  R.  Then  with  R  as  a  center  and  a 
radius  R-A,  swing  the  arc  A-B-C  which  connects  the  three  points. 

The  three  points  of  a  triangle  may  be  used  as  another  illustration  of  this 
article  or  select  any  one  of  the  49  triangles  shown  in  the  drawing  by  RIPLEY  on 
another  page  and  draw  an  arc  to  connect  the  three  points.  Two  illustrations  are 
shown  in  Figs.  5  and  6. 


Using  the  method  explained  in  previous  article,  the  45  degree  triangle  shown 
in  Fig.  5  is  used  as  an  illustration.  By  bisecting  any  two  of  the  three  lines  form- 
ing the  triangle,  the  radius  is  established.  In  Fig.  5  the  lines  C-A  and  B-A  are 
bisected  and  where  the  bisecting  lines  intersect,  the  radius  point  is  established 
as  shown. 

That  the  square  may  be  used  here  for  establishing  the  radius,  or  the  center 
of  three  points  of  a  triangle  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  6  where  a  60  degree  triangle  is 
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shown.  In  this  triaagle  the  square  is  placed  on  the  center  of  two  of  the  three 
lines  forming  the  triangle  and  lines  drawn  square  to  them  and  extended  until  they 
intersect,  as  noted  at  point  A.  Thus  the  center  is  A  and  the  radius  of  the  arc 
connecting  the  three  points  of  the  triangle  is  from  3  to  either  point. 


TO  FIND  THE  CENTER  AND  RADIUS  OF  A  CIRCLE  FROM  PART  OF 


In  Figs.  3  and  4  are  also  illustrated  methods  of  finding  the  center  and  radius 
of  a  circle  when  only  part  of  the  circumference  is  given.  Let  that  part  of  the 
circumference  marked  A-B-C  as  shown  by  the  solid  line,  represent  the  given  part 
of  the  circumference.  Anywhere  on  this  given  part  mark  three  points  as  A,  B 
and  C,  Fig.  3.  Next  bisect  the  arcs  between  these  points  as  shown  and  extend  the 
bisecting  lines  until  they  intersect  as  at  R,  which  will  be  the  center  of  the  circle 
and  R-A,  R-B  or  R-C  will  be  the  radius. 

In  Fig.  4  the  square  is  used  to  establish  the  center  and  radius  of  circle.  In 
this  method  the  three  points  A,  B  and  C  are  placed  anywhere  on  the  given  part 
of  circumference  and  connected  with  straight  lines.  A  square  is  placed  on  the 
center  of  these  lines  as  at  E  and  F  and  other  straight  lines  drawn  at  right  angles 
to  them  and  extended  until  they  intersect  at  R,  which  will  be  the  center  and  R-A 
the  radius. 


TO  ESTABLISH  CENTER,  DIAMETER  AND  RADIUS  OF  A  GIVEN  CIRCLE 


In  Fig.  7  a  method  of  establishing  the  center  and  radius  of  a  given  circle  is 
shown.  (Note  that  the  methods  illustrated  and  explained  in  Figs.  3  and  4  may 
also  be  used  for  this  purpose.) 

In  Fig.  7  a  straight  line  is  drawn  within  the  circle,  connecting  any  two  points 
on  the  circumference,  as  A  to  B.  This  line  is  then  bisected  as  shown  and  the 
bisecting  line  continued  until  it  cuts  the  circumference  at  C  and  D,  thus  forming 
the  diameter  C-D.  The  center  of  the  diameter  is  the  center  of  the  circle  and 
one-half  the  diameter  is  the  radius. 

Note  that  when  the  two  points  A  and  B  are  established  on  the  circumfer- 
ence, that  it  is  not  necessary  to  draw  a  line  connecting  them  in  order  to  bisect  the 
distance  between  them,  however  it  only  takes  a  second  to  draw  this  line  and  it  is 
convenient  for  checking  up  on  the  accuracy  of  the  lay  out,  as  the  square  may  be 
placed  at  the  angle  C  (Fig.  8)  for  this  purpose  and  if  the  layout  is  correct  this 
angle  will  be  exactly  90  degrees,  or  a  right  angle. 


In  Fig.  8  a  square  is  used  to  develop  the  center  and  radius.  The  two  points 
A  and  B  are  placed  anywhere  on  the  circumference  and  connected  by  a  straight 
line.  A  square  is  next  placed  on  the  center  of  this  line  as  shown  at  C  and  another 
line  drawn  square  to  A-B  and  extended  until  it  intersects  the  circumference  at  D 
and  E,  thus  establishing  the  diameter  D-E.  One-half  the  diameter  as  D-F  is  the 
radius  and  F,  which  is  the  center  of  the  diameter,  is  also  the  exact  center  of  the 
circle. 
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(Continued  In  Our  Next  Issue) 
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Will  It  Be 

^T  last  a  Senate  altogether  too  sluggish  about 
many  things,  finds  it  advisable  to  dig  into  the 
nauseating  mess  known  as  Wall  Street,  where  finan- 
ciers, speculators  and  plain  dollar-mad  highwaymen 
have  been  playing  the  United  States  as  if  it  were  a 
great  pond  of  suckers  instead  of  a  nation  of  men, 
women  and  children. 

It  needed  no  inquiry  to  convince  thinking  and  ob- 
sei-ving  Americans  that  the  institution  known  as 
Wall  Street  had  gone  on  the  loose  and  for  months 
had  been  guilty  of  the  heinous  off  ense  of  prolonging 
the  depression. 

Not  often  has  the  world  seen  a  graver  abuse  of 
power  than  that  practiced  by  the  financiers  who 
have  rigged  and  juggled  and  looted  the  so-called 
stock  market,  which  is  a  three-card  monte  racket 


Thorough? 

and  not  a  market  for  legitimate  sale  of  stocks  and 
other  securities. 

The  very  word  "securities"  has  come  to  be  almost 
a  joke,  so  insecure  are  "securities." 

Meanwhile  the  wage  earners  face  starvation. 
Those  that  have  work  are  compelled  to  battle  with 
waning  strength  against  wage  reductions. 

We  have  had  and  we  still  have  all  of  the  makings 
of  a  terrible  revenge.  Power  gone  mad,  irrespon- 
sible in  oppression  and  pillage,  has  time  after  time 
down  through  the  ages  led  to  violent  resentment. 

Fools  always  have  said  and  probably  always  will 
say  that  the  limit  has  not  yet  been  reached.  There 
is  still  time  for  one  more  haul,  one  more  grab  for  a 
pot  of  gold.  And  always  there  comes  a  time  when 
the  fools  are  wrong. 


Suicides  of  Jobless  Workers 


'pHE  newspapers  print  more  and  more  frequent  ac- 
counts of  unemployed  workers  committing  sui- 
cide rather  than  endure  the  burden  of  misery  ac- 
companying their  lamentable  condition.  The  fol- 
lowing item  from  the  New  York  Times  is  a  typical 
illustration  of  these  tragedies: 

"Fails  to  Get  Job,  Leaps  to  Death" 

"After  a  vain  attempt  to  obtain  work  at  the 
Terminal  Employment  Agency,  on  the  tenth 
floor  at  154  Nassau  Street,  Morris  Kerman, 
address  unknown,  jumped  ten  stories  to  his 
death  about  7  o'clock  last  night  through  a  rear 
window  of  the  building  to  the  bottom  of  an  air- 
shaft,  according  to  police.  Vincent  J.  Naroldi, 
director  of  the  agency,  told  the  police  Kerman 
had  just  left  the  agency  when  he  heard  a  crash, 
and  running  out,  saw  the  broken  window 
through  which  the  man  had  jumped." 

There  are  nearly  8,000,000  totally  unemployed 
workers  in  the  United  States  today.  Many  of  them 
are  reaching  the  stage  of  desperation  which  led 
Morris  Kerman  to  end  his  life. 

Those  who  own  and  control  our  business  institu- 
tions are  responsible  for  this  condition.  They  con- 
trol work  opportunities.  All  of  the  8,000,000  job- 
less are  without  work  because  employers  have  dis- 
missed them  and  refuse  to  re-employ  them. 

The  owners  and  controllers  of  industry  could 
bring  this  unemployment  crisis  to  an  end  at  once  by 
inaugurating  a  work  week  and  work  day  short 
enough  to  absorb  all  the  jobless  and  then  adjust  the 
work  time  to  coiTespond  with  reduced  labor  possible 
from  new  machinery  and  methods. 


Our  business  men  refuse  to  make  this  shorter 
hour  adjustment.  They  prefer  to  degrade  8,000,000 
workers  to  the  garbage-can  standard  of  unemploy- 
ment relief  rather  than  give  up  the  policy  of  the  six- 
day  week  whicli  developed  before  the  revolutionary 
application  of  labor  displacing  machinery. 

By  hanging  on  to  this  reactionary  policy,  by  re- 
fusing to  readjust  their  labor  policies  so  as  to  pro- 
vide jobs  for  every  person  willing  and  able  to  work, 
our  business  men  become  morally  responsible  for  the 
Morris  Kerman  tragedies. 

It  is  time  for  plain  language.  Morris  Kerman  was 
brought  to  his  death  by  a  society  that  will  not  adopt 
the  civilized  policy  of  shorter  hours. 

 o  

BEFORE  THE  BATTLE 

He  rushed  into  the  bar.  "Give  me  a  pint  of  beer 
before  the  row  starts,"  he  said. 

The  barmaid  produced  the  drink  and  he  promptly 
drank  it. 

"Give  me  another  pint,  quick,  before  the  row  be- 
gins." 

When  he  had  done  this  three  times  the  barmaid 
asked:  "What's  this  row  about,  and  when's  it  going 
to  start?" 

"It  starts  now,"  he  said,  "I've  no  money  to  pay 
for  the  beer." — Pearson's  Weekly. 

 0  

Silenced 

Chiropractor  —  "I  had  a  patient  today  whose 
spine — 

Wife — "Stop!  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  of 
your  back  talk." 
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Claims  Government 

Senator  Wagner  Poii 
fpHE  hoarding  of  employment  opportunities  for  the 
past  year  was  charged  against  the  federal  gov- 
ernment  by   United   States   Senator  Robert  F. 
Wagner, 

"It  (the  government)  has  been  withholding  from 
the  market  necessary  and  useful  projects  which 
Congress  has  long  ago  investigated  and  approved," 
he  declared  before  the  national  democratic  forum. 
"Those  fully  authorized  projects  for  which  no  money 
has  been  voted  amount  to  over  $1,000,000,000,"  he 
continued.  "They  are  ready  and  available.  The 
blueprints  are  prepared.  If  released  now  it  would 
mean  1,000,000  men  would  in  a  short  time  actually 
be  working  and  earning  their  wages. 

"Such  a  program  means  orders  for  steel,  stone, 
brass,  wood,  tile,  radiation  supplies,  electrical  sup- 
plies, furniture  and  a  thousand  other  commodities. 
It  would  open  jobs  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
other  places  having  no  connection  with  construction. 
There  is  not  a  branch  of  the  national  economy — 
whether  it  be  agriculture,  transportation,  banking 
or  trade,  but  would  directly  feel  the  life-giving  im- 
pulse generated  by  such  an  undertaking. 

"Look  specifically  at  the  situation  in  New  York 
state.  Under  the  so-called  public  building  program 
which  Congress  adopted  in  1926  there  are  to  be 


Is  "Hoarding  Jobs" 

ts  to  Building  Delay 

built  in  New  York  state  163  new  federal  buildings 
consisting  of  postoffices,  custom  houses,  court 
houses,  border  stations.  The  places  have  all  been 
designated.  In  all  but  a  few  of  these  places  the  fed- 
eral government  is  today  paying  rent. 

"It  needs  these  new  buildings  and  it  can  secure 
them  today  at  bargain  prices.  Out  of  these  163 
buildings  only  nine  are  finished  and  16  are  under 
contract.  On  some  106  buildings  nothing  whatever 
has  yet  been  done.  A  similar  situation  obtains  in 
almost  every  state  of  the  union. 

"During  the  session  of  Congress  which  began  in 
1927,  I  proposed  that  public  works  be  planned  in 
advance  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  up  slack  in  private 
employment  during  periods  of  depression.  After 
a  long  struggle  that  proposal  finally  became  law, 

"Now  is  the  time  to  use  that  law  to  greatest  ad- 
vantage." 

The  senator  estimated  that  a  minimum  of  $300,- 
000,000  and  300,000  new  jobs  would  be  made  avail- 
able with  the  repeal  of  prohibition  "or,  as  a  tempor- 
ary measure  until  repeal  could  be  accomplished,  by 
the  modification  of  the  Volstead  act."  He  also  be- 
lieved it  time  for  "an  armistice  in  the  mutually  de- 
structive economics  war  in  which  almost  all  nations 
are  now  belligerently  engaged." 


SANITY  OR  FANATICSM? 


'pHE  Congress  of  the  United  States,  with  full  reali- 
zation that  a  national  crisis  exists,  has  before  it 
the  question  of  meeting  this  crisis  through  the 
enactment  of  sane  legislation  or,  the  passage  of 
legislation  which  will  be  most  burdensome  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people.  We  are  in 
hearty  accord  with  the  belief  that  one  step  which 
must  be  taken  is  the  enactment  of  legislation  which 
will  make  possible  the  balancing  of  the  budget  at 
once.   To  our  mind  this  is  imperative. 

One  question  which  the  American  people  will  an- 
swer at  the  next  national  election  is — Is  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  controlled  by  a  loud,  but, 
small  minority  of  fanatics,  or,  will  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  rule? 

More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  American  people 
have  indicated  that  they  not  only  wish  but  that 
they  demand  a  modification  of  the  unenforceable 
Volstead  Act. 

*     *     *  * 

Modification  of  the  Volstead  Act,  permitting  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  wholesome  Beer,  will  pro- 


vide immediate  and  profitable  employment  for  al- 
most one  million — 1,000,000 — American  workers. 

Congress  has  already  legalized  the  making  of 
home  brew  and  alley  beer  by  placing  a  tax  thereon. 

The  making  of  home  brew  in  tenements  or  alley 
beer  in  dark  places  will  not  provide  additional  em- 
ployment for  men.  This  work  is  done  by  women 
and  children, 

*      *      *  * 

The  great  majority  of  American  people  fully  real- 
ize that  2.75  per  cent  beer  is  not  intoxicating  in  fact. 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  proving  whether  they  represent 
the  same  majority  of  the  fanatical  minority  by  their 
vote  on  the  O'Connor-Hull  Beer  Bill. 

In  addition  to  providing  employment  for  one  mil- 
lion idle  American  workers,  the  passage  of  this  Beer 
Bill  will  increase  the  revenues  of  the  Government 
more  than  $500,000,000  each  year.  Something  worth 
considering. 

The  passage  of  Labor's  O'Connor-Hull  Beer  Bill  is 
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possible  if  Congress  responds  to  the  wishes  of  the 
American  people. 

Those  Americans  who  still  believe  in  the  rule  of 
the  majority  will  have  an  opportunity  of  passing 
on  their  Congressmen  within  a  few  months. 

The  American  people  are  intelligent.  They  are 
opposed  to  fanaticism  and  bootlegging.  Those  Con- 
gressmen who  prefer  the  continuance  of  fanaticism 
with  its  attendant  ills,  hypocrisy  and  bootlegging, 
may  find  themselves  retired  to  private  life  after  the 
next  election.   Why  not? 

 0  


JOHN  WILLIAM  L.  CLARK,  217 

Brother  Clark  was  formerly  president  of  our 
organization.  He  was  elected  to  office  October, 
1901,  which  office  he  held  until  September,  1902. 
The  brother  died  on  April  29,  1932,  and  was 
buried  May  2,  1932,  at  New  Castle,  Pa.  He  had 
not  been  connected  with  our  organization  since 
1928. 

 0  

Sign  Here,  Plea&e 

Little  Johnny,  aged  seven,  had  been  taken  to  the 
zoo  to  see  the  animals. 

He  stood  before  the  spotted  leopard's  cage  for  a 
few  minutes  staring  intently.  Then,  turning  to  his 
mother,  he  said: 

"Say,  Ma,  is  that  the  Dotted  Lion  that  everybody 
wants  Dad  to  sign  on?" 


I  AM  TRAPPED! 

I  am  trapped  in  a  fire  in  a  great  building.  Thou- 
sands of  others  are  trapped  like  me.  Our  only  exit 
is  barred  by  massive  doors.  The  doors  are  locked. 
My  feeble  hands  cannot  push  them  open.  Neither 
can  yours,  nor  yours,  nor  yours. 

But  here  lies  a  great  beam.  I  cannot  even  lift 
it  alone.  But  together  we  can  swing  it  aloft  and 
use  it  as  a  battering  ram  to  break  our  way  to 
freedom. 

Take  hold  there!    Be  quick  about  it! 

The  air  is  full  of  smoke.   It  is  hard  to  breathe. 

I  don't  know  you.  You  don't  know  me.  But  we 
both  want  to  get  out. 

I  don't  care  if  your  breath  stinks  and  your  clothes 
offend  the  eye.  I  don't  inquire  into  your  ancestry 
nor  your  moral  character.  I  don't  ask  you  about 
your  religion  nor  your  opinions.  I  don't  look  at  the 
color  of  your  skin,  nor  care  what  gibberish  you  talk. 
I  may  loathe  your  entire  person,  but — 

I  must  have  air. 

I  want  to  get  out.   So  do  you. 

Take  hold  with  me.   Heave  to.   Hit  hard! 

That  is  the  why  of  organization! 

Join  the  ranks.  Line  up  with  your  fellow  work- 
ers. Help  batter  down  the  door !— Industrial  Demo- 
crat. 

 0  

DAD 

Dad  is  growing  old  and  weary 

And  there's  silver  in  his  hair, 
And  his  eyes  are  always  solemn. 

He  has  seen  so  much  of  care ; 
He  has  seen  so  much  of  sorrow. 

He  has  known  so  much  of  tears, 
He  has  borne  the  heat  and  burden 

Of  so  many  weary  years! 

Dad's  already  in  the  twilight 

Of  life's  fast  fleeting  day. 
And  perhaps  we'll  often  ponder 

When  his  load  is  laid  away. 
Of  the  steps  we  might  have  saved  him 

When  his  feet  and  hands  were  sore, 
Of  the  joy  we  might  have  given 

To  the  heart  that  beats  no  more. 

We'll  recall  a  hundred  errands 

That  we  might  have  gladly  run, 
And  a  hundred  kindly  actions 

That  we  might  have  gladly  done ; 
We'll  remember  how  he  labored 

While  the  boys  were  all  at  play, 
When  the  darkness  hides  him  from  us 

At  the  Closing  of  the  day. 
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A  Railroad  Tunnel 

'pHE  marvelous  engineering  feat  being  carried  out 
by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  in  New  York, 
in  putting  a  double-track  railroad  right  through  the 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  Building,  brings  to 
mind  the  old  story  of  the  farmer  who,  when  the  sur- 
veyors told  him  that  the  railroad  would  run  right 
through  his  barn,  said:  "I'll  be  darned  if  it  will.  I 
ain't  a-going  to  git  up  all  hours  of  the  night  to  open 
the  doors." 

The  work  is  a  part  of  the  company's  West  Side 
development  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  "neatest 
engineering  tricks  of  the  decade."  The  telephone 
company  will  take  out  the  floors  in  the  part  where 
the  railroad  has  bought  perpetual  rights.  The  tun- 
nel will  be  36  feet  wide  and  will  run  the  full  length 
of  the  building,  or  235  feet.  It  will  reach  from  the 
second  to  the  fifth  floor,  and  will  be  surrounded  by 


Through  a  Building 

an  air  space  so  that  no  part  of  it  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  will  touch  the  telephone  building  after 
the  job  is  completed. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  railroads  that  they  give 
this  idea  further  thought  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  truck  competition.  Here  is  a  chance  to 
beat  the  store-door  delivery  plan  all  hollow.  By  this 
method  the  goods  can  be  delivered  inside  the  store 
instead  of  at  the  door! 

Then  why  not  extend  the  plan  to  passenger  ser- 
vice and  run  railroad  tunnels  through  the  big  hotels  ? 
Just  imagine  arriving  at  one  of  the  large  cities  on 
a  bad  stormy  day  in  the  winter,  and  getting  off  the 
train  inside  your  hotel.  You  could  get  out  of  the 
berth  and  go  to  your  room  in  your  pajamas,  where 
you  could  dress  without  standing  on  your  head. 

The  idea  has  a  lot  of  possibihties! 


English  King's  Prodigal  in  Territorial  Rights 


IJNDER  the  early  charters  granted  by  the  English 
kings  to  the  colonies  in  the  New  World,  Connect- 
icut was  entitled  to  a  sweep  of  territory  as  wide  as 
the  present  width  of  that  State,  and  extending  all 
the  way  across  the  continent.  Presently  Connecti- 
cut's claims  came  in  conflict  with  grants  to  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  these  disputes  were 
finally  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter  States.  But 
Connecticut  maintained  its  claims  from  the  western 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania  until  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary war. 

The  peace  terms  had  given  the  United  States  the 
title  to  land  extending  to  the  Mississippi,  but  the 
general  government  prevailed  on  the  old  States  to 
yield  to  it  their  peculiar  claims  on  the  western  lands 
so  that  ultimately  these  might  be  organized  as  new 
States. 

Between  1784  and  1802,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  made  cessions  of  western  lands.  Conecti- 
cut  ceded  the  greater  part  of  its  claims  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1786,  but  retained  the  title  to  an  area  across 
the  northern  part  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Ohio, 
running  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  west  120  miles 
from  the  Pennsylvania  border,  and  extending  south 
to  the  forty-first  parallel  of  north  latitude.  This 
territory  soon  came  to  be  called  "the  Conecticut 
Western  Reserve"  or  simply  "The  Western  Re- 
serve." It  comprised  the  present  counties  of  Ash- 
tabula, Trumbull,  Lake,  Geauga,  Portage,  Cuya- 
hoga, Medina,  Lorain,  Huron  and  Erie,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Summit  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Mahoning  and  Ashland. 


In  1800,  however,  Connecticut  finally  ceded  to  the 
Federal  government  the  jurisdiction  over  the  Re- 
serve, which  was  incorporated  with  the  Northwest 
territory,  and  soon  afterward  was  included  in  the 
lands  which  were  admitted  as  the  State  of  Ohio. 

 o  

PRESENT  AND  ACCOUNTED  FOR 
By  Irvin  S.  Cobb 

There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  celebrated  capitalist 
who  had  the  reputation  of  not  allowing  his  religion 
to  interfere  with  his  business  and  vice-versa.  On 
Sunday  he  was  the  most  pious  man  in  seven  States, 
or  twenty-seven,  for  that  matter.  On  week-days  he 
harvested  the  dollars  by  hook  or  by  crook,  although 
"crook"  was  the  word  most  often  used  by  his 
critics  in  speaking  of  his  financial  operations. 

In  the  fullness  of  time  a  Federal  Grand  Jury 
manifested  an  interest  in  his  affairs.  While  the  in- 
vestigation was  in  progress,  a  newspaper  reporter 
called  at  the  home  of  the  rich  man's  son-in-law, 
where  the  gentleman  was  stopping  temporarily,  and 
asked  for  an  interview.  He  presented  his  request 
to  the  daughter  of  the  financier. 

"I  could  not  disturb  father,"  she  explained.  "He 
has  been  sorely  troubled  by  these  suspicions  that 
have  been  raised  against  his  good  name,  and  only  a 
little  while  ago  he  retired  to  his  room  to  get  down 
on  his  knees  and  commune  with  the  Lord." 

"I  get  you,"  said  the  newspaperman.  "In  other 
words,  he's  just  called  a  meeting  of  his  principal 
creditors." 
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Forty  Years  Ago ---And  Now 


^BOUT  forty  years  ago  at  the  thirteenth  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, held  in  Chicago,  Henry  D.  Lloyd  read  a  paper 
before  the  delegates  entitled,  "The  Safety  of  the  Fu- 
ture Lies  in  Organized  Labor."  His  text  was  based 
on  the  proposition  that  never  before  have  the  work- 
ing people  the  "light,  the  right  and  the  might"  that 
they  have  now.  Then  he  asked,  "\^Tiat  are  they  go- 
ing to  do  with  it  ?" 

Time  has  down  on  restless  wings  since  the  day 
that  paper  was  read,  but  many  of  the  ills  complained 
of  then  are  still  without  remedies,  although  organ- 
ized labor  has  made  mighty  strides  forw^ard  in  that 
time. 

Lloyd,  in  his  speech,  warned  his  hearers  about 
"looking  back  to  the  good  old  days,"  pointing  out 
that  the  "good  old  days"  he  had  in  mind  were  those 
where  the  workers  had  plenty  of  employment,  but 
at  the  same  time  were  hardly  better  off  than  the 
serfs  of  Russia.  The  workers  were  hardly  citizens 
and  received  scant  consideration  from  governmental 
powers. 

If  we  look  back,  Lloyd  said,  it  is  because  we  have 
lost  the  virtue  to  look  forward.  Like  Lot's  wife,  if 
we  drift  from  our  present  duties,  we  will  turn  to 
pillars  of  salt — and  a  salt  that  has  lost  its  savor. 

In  other  words,  the  man  who  is  free  and  would 
remain  free  must  keep  moving. 

That  has  been  the  spirit  of  organized  labor. 

The  observations  made  forty  years  ago  in  respect 
to  economic  conditions,  and  labor's  part  in  them,  are 
strikingly  similar  today. 

The  same  ills  confront  us,  and  while  the  so-called 
remedies  are  numerous,  none  of  them  has  effected  a 
cure. 

The  question  of  a  "living  wage"  in  the  earlier  days, 
as  Lloyd  says,  was  as  important  as  it  is  now;  more 
so,  in  fact,  because  trade  unions  then  were  just  be- 
ginning to  put  the  principle  of  the  living  wage  into 
the  "bill  of  rights  of  the  workers." 

The  workers  then  knew,  as  they  know  now,  that 
if  the  principle  of  the  living  wage  was  destroyed  it 
meant  the  destruction  of  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment. 

And  it  can  be  said  that  this  principle  is  still  the 
motivating  force  of  organized  labor,  although  em- 
ployers— some  of  them — and  economists  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  the  "living  wage"  theory  is  the 
keystone  to  any  community's  or  industry's  pros- 
perity. 

Organized  labor  goes  a  step  further  than  the 
theory  of  a  living  wage,  and  says  that  following  the 
principle  is  the  living  wage  itself.  In  other  words: 
employment.    The  inalienable  right  to  work. 


The  so-called  workers'  "insurrection"  in  England 
in  the  late  Victorian  period,  started  by  the  miners, 
was  in  defiance  of  the  long  established  theory  of  big 
business  that  wages  should  follow  "price,"  some- 
thing that  even  today  organized  labor  is  fighting. 
The  workers  demanded  that  the  cost  of  a  decent 
living  should  become  a  fixed  charge  on  industry.  A 
"life  line"  was  established,  below  which  employers 
were  warned  not  to  go. 

Price  knows  no  law  but  that  of  competition  in  its 
ups  and  downs.  Labor  decided  that  it  was  not  a  chip 
in  a  gambling  game  and  refused  longer  to  assume 
that  role.  Since  that  day  the  industrial  battles 
which  have  been  fought  have  been  around  that  con- 
tention. 

Since  the  early  '90's  organized  labor  has  battled 
long  and  diligently  to  establish  the  American  stand- 
ard of  living.  The  sporadic  assaults  on  this  standard 
by  the  short-sighted  have  brought  sharp  protests 
not  only  from  organized  labor  but  from  the  wise 
ones  of  industry. 

Thrusts  against  living  standards,  through  wage 
reductions,  are  numerous,  the  enemy  taking  ad- 
vantage of  unemplojTnent  to  force  their  demands. 
Here  is  where  organization  stands  as  a  bulwark 
against  such  inroads. 

As  in  the  earlier  days,  along  with  the  cry  of  un- 
employment, was  the  moan  of  "overproduction." 
As  Lloyd  told  the  workers  forty  years  ago,  "The 
declaration  of  independence  yesterday  meant  self- 
government  ;  today  it  means  self -employment,  which 
is  but  another  kind  of  self-government."  And  so 
it  is. 

Yet,  today,  there  are  thousands  starving  with 
farm  products  rotting  for  lack  of  buyers ;  shoe  fac- 
tories are  silent  with  people  barefoot;  clothing  fac- 
tories and  stores  are  deserted  and  people  wearing 
rags.  All  this  is  inconsistent  with  American  man- 
hood and  citizenship. 

The  whole  situation  is  impossible,  and,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  labor  leaders,  no  human  society 
can  hold  together  on  such  tenms. 

It  was  the  same  in  the  Victorian  days  of  which 
Lloyd  spoke  to  the  Chicago  convention.  Churches 
opened  their  doors  to  the  homeless;  soup  kitchens 
were  opened  for  the  hungry  and  destitute;  garrets 
and  basements  ransacked  for  clothing  and  shoes  for 
the  needy;  "made"  woi'k  was  provided  for  the  job- 
less and  the  same  activities  apparent  then  as  we  are 
seeing  today.  It  is  all  kindness,  to  be  sure,  but  no 
problem  was  solved  by  it  then  and  none  is  being 
solved  now. 

The  solution  is  not  being  tackled  in  the  right  way. 
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It  is  no  easy  job;  it  takes  thought  and  drastic  action 
to  bring  about  a  sokition.  Unemployment  in  a  land 
of  industry  and  hunger  in  a  land  of  fatness  are  all 
wrong. 

The  question  of  the  machine  in  industry  is  a  cru- 
cial one.  One  machine  can  turn  more  men  out  of 
jobs  than  all  the  charity  organizations  in  a  com- 


munity can  take  care  of.  That's  a  problem  worth 
solving.  No  worker  ever  needed  to  belong  to  a  trade 
union  so  much  as  right  now.  His  economic  salvation 
depends  on  it. 

The  worker  must  make  his  own  place  in  the  sun. 
Nobody  else  will  do  it  for  him.  Henry  D.  Lloyd's 
advice  forty  years  ago  is  as  good  now  as  it  was  tsen. 


International  Employer  Conspiracy  Against  Labor 


'pHE  refusal  of  those  who  own  and  operate  indus- 
try to  reduce  hours  according  to  the  larger  out- 
put of  labor  due  to  technological  progress,  and  in- 
crease wages  to  whatever  extent  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  a  market  for  the  output,  is  evidently  an 
international  conspiracy  of  reactionary  employers  in 
every  country. 

When  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, explained  the  British  budget  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mr.  Lansbury,  leader  of  the  Labor  op- 
position, succinctly  observed :  "There  can  be  no  real 
peace  in  the  world  until  the  consumption  of  goods 
matches  the  production  of  goods.  The  Opposition 
does  not  agree  that  the  world  is  suffering  from 
want.  The  world  is  suffering  because  mankind  has 
not  yet  discovered  how  to  distribbute  the  abundance 
which  it  is  possible  to  create." 

Mr.  Lansbury  should  have  added  for  the  sake  of 
the  clarity  that  both  the  production  and  distribution 
planlessness  of  our  industrial  system  is  a  scheme 
devised  by  those  who  own  and  control  our  industrial 
establishments. 

The  workers  in  mill,  mine,  and  factory  produce 
commodities  for  wages.  The  commodities  are  the 
private  property  of  the  owners,  and  the  extent  of 
distribution  depends  on  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  masses,  which  is  arbitrarily  restricted  in  at  least 
two  ways  by  those  who  own  the  industrial  plants  and 
the  labor-produced  commodities. 

The  owners  reduce  the  distribution  of  goods  to  a 
nullity  for  over  eight  million  workers  by  refusing  to 
employ  them  at  all,  and  reduce  it  drastically  for 
many  millions  more  by  compelling  them  to  accept 
wage  cuts  and  part-time  work. 

Putting  all  the  jobless  to  work  and  reducing  the 
length  of  the  work  day  and  work  week  to  whatever 
extent  may  be  necessary  to  keep  them  at  work  is 
Labor's  way,  and  the  only  way,  to  settle  the  unem- 
ployment question. 

Adjusting  wages  so  that  the  people  will  have  buy- 
ing power  sufficient  to  purchase  all  the  commodities 
of  mass  production  is  Labor's  way,  and  the  only 
way,  to  settle  the  distribution  problem  ethically. 

Those  who  own  and  control  industry  refuse  to  ap- 
ply either  of  these  principles  to  our  industrial  sys- 
tem. 


The  great  question  is,  will  Labor  and  thousands 
of  other  intelligent  and  forward-looking  citizens  per- 
mit these  hidebound  reactionaries  to  carry  us  all 
down  to  ruin  in  their  endeavor  to  save  a  form  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  that  has  neither  sanity  nor 
ethics  to  support  it  ? 

 0  

SCOTCH  SPIN  BROKEN  BOTTLES  INTO  SILK 

There  is  a  romantic  story  and  could  be  entitled  the 
"Romance  of  Old  Bottles,"  bottles  that  held  very 
ordinary  liquids  or,  perchance,  intoxicating  hquors. 
But  they  are  empty  bottles,  old  bottles  with  maybe 
a  history  of  long  use  to  their  record,  or  a  tragic 
finish  to  their  service  to  mankind.  Anyway,  bottles 
that  have  seen  their  day,  discarded,  unsightly 
things,  fit  for  the  garbage  heap  and  considered  de 
trop  by  the  average  housekeeper. 

Now  why,  the  question  comes,  why  all  this  talk 
of  broken  bottles  and  discarded  bottles,  and  thereby 
hangs  a  tale.  When  the  Crystal  Palace  was  given 
birth  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  a  record,  event 
in  the  history  of  glass  took  place,  but  since  that  time 
science  has  marched  undauntedly  forward,  groping 
for  the  mysteries  and  possibihties  held  by  Nature, 
but  hidden  from  the  ordinary  eye.  Hours  of  experi- 
ment were  spent  in  ferreting  the  possibilities  of 
glass  and  its  uses  and  now  the  message  is  broadcast 
from  Scotland  that  mountains  of  silk  are  being  spun 
daily  and  fashioned  from  the  remnants  of  broken 
glass  bottles. 

The  uses  to  which  this  material  is  designated  is 
for  insulating  purposes,  and  electricians,  engineers, 
railway  companies,  shipbuilders,  etc.,  welcome  the 
arrival  of  this  new  fabric,  which  is  particularly  effi- 
cacious in  resisting  vibration.  The  old  bottles  are 
tossed  into  a  fiery  furnace,  medicine  bottles,  scent 
bottles,  wine  bottles,  in  fact,  every  kind  of  bottle, 
with  the  exception  of  the  colored  beer  and  whiskey 
bottles. 

 o  

PARTY  LEADER 

A  man  who  proceeds  firmly  on  the  assumption  that 
ordinary  citizens  should  be  seen  and  not  heard  and 
that  complete  intellectual  servility  represents  the 
highest  ideal  of  American  patriotism. 
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LABOR  URGES  AID 


Economist  Urges  Government 
J^ECLARING  that  the  "holding  company  has  been 
frightfully  misused  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
great  boom  which  induced  the  present  depression  in 
1929."  Prof.  W.  Z.  Ripley,  noted  economist  of  Har- 
vard University,  calls  upon  the  Federal  Government 
to  force  great  coi-porations  to  open  their  books  to 
public  inspection,  in  an  article  appearing  in  the  May 
American  Federationist,  official  organ  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor. 

"The  holding  corporation  and  all  the  mix-up  of 
inter-company  relationships,  if  allowed  to  exist  at 
all,  ought  to  be  brought  into  broad  daylight,"  writes 
Prof.  Ripley.   He  says: 

"All  the  accounts  of  great  corporations,  involving 
the  welfare  of  millions  of  people,  and  being  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  thrift  and  saving  of  the  nation, 
should  be  made  common  property.  They  should  be- 
come plain  and  intelligible  and  at  all  times  open  to 
public  inspection.  Oppression  thrives  upon  secrecy. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  put  an  end  to  this  condition. 
The  States  cannot  do  it.  It  must  be  done,  if  at  all, 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Coi-poi-ations  Long  Restricted 

"For  half  a  century,  as  coi-porations  gradually 
took  the  place  of  partnerships  in  industrial  organ- 
ization, it  was  a  standing  rule  at  law  that  no  such 
artificial  body  might  continue  to  hold  stock  in  an- 
other such  artificial  body.  The  main  reason  for  this 
prohibition  was  that  otherwise  the  express  permis- 
sion from  the  State  in  a  charter  of  one  company, 
to  do  certain  things  and  no  other  things,  would  be 
avoided  if  one  of  them  could  use  another  corpora- 
tion either  as  an  ann  or  as  a  cat's  paw.  For  in  that 
event,  as  some  one  once  put  it.  There  would  be  no 
end  to  the  damned  thing.' 

"A  new  chapter  opened  in  1889,  when  New  Jersey, 
for  the  sake  of  the  attendant  fee,  permitted  its 
corporations  by  charter  to  inveest  indiscriminately 
in  other  companies.  For  years  there  were  no  State 
taxes  at  all.  All  the  expenses  were  paid  by  the  rush 
of  corporations  all  over  the  country  to  secure  this 
unique  piivilege.  But  this  financial  paradise  was 
i-udely  shattered  when  Delaware,  Maryland,  Maine, 
West  Virginia  and  what  not,  raised  the  bid,  and 
added  yet  other  immunities  and  privileges. 

Holding  Company  Misused 

"The  holding  company  has  been  frightfully  mis- 
used as  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  boom  which 
induced  the  present  depression  in  1929.  Its  two 
'  orst  manifestations  were  in  the  public-utility  busi- 
-  —        investment  trusts. 


End  All  Corporation  Secrecy 

"The  holding  company  has  also  played  ducks  and 
drakes  in  the  field  of  banking. 

"It  makes  no  difference  under  these  modern  con- 
ditions whether  things  go  well  or  ill,  the  banker  is 
always  there.  If  times  be  good,  Wall  Street  is  waist 
deep  in  promotion.  It  is  issuing  securities  and  per- 
suading Tom,  Dick,  Harry,  and  especially  the 
Widows  Smith  and  Jones,  all  over  the  land  to  buy 
them.  But  the  control  is  not  sold.  That  remains 
with  the  promoter. 

Banker  Always  Retains  Hold 

"On  the  other  hand,  as  in  these  drab  present  days, 
suppose  the  adventure  fails !  What  happens  ?  Then 
up  bobs  the  banker,  this  time  as  head  of  a  reorgan- 
ization committee.  And  before  the  enterprise — say 
the  great  InsuU  public-utility  combination — is  put 
on  its  feet,  the  banker  has  intervened,  by  raising 
still  more  capital  from  all  over  the  land,  meanwhile 
retaining  his  hold  upon  management  policy,  just  the 
same." 

 o  

THE  MEASURE  OF  TRUTH 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  doctor  knows 
vastly  more  about  curing  appendicitis  than  the 
druggist,  and  the  architect  can  design  a  far  more 
beautiful  and  dependable  structure  than  a  carpenter. 
Yet  there  is  a  certain  remote  danger  in  blindly  tak- 
ing as  gospel  the  utterance  of  a  mere  human  being 
simply  because  he  holds  a  college  degree,  or  an  office 
which  draws  him  into  the  line  of  public  vision. 

There  are,  by  way  of  example,  a  new  class  of  sup- 
posed supermen  sprung  up  whose  business  it  is  to 
"announce"  on  the  radio.  These  mysterious,  unseen 
lords  of  the  ether  have  a  knack  which  leads  their 
listeners  to  believe  that  by  suave  diction  and  their 
very  invisibility  their  statements  and  opmions  must 
be  beyond  dispute. 

There  is  no  absolute  assurance  for  any  fact  merely 
because  it  came  to  you  via  radio.  Radio  announcers 
and  their  cohorts  are  net  infallible.  They  aim  to 
speak  the  truth,  no  doubt,  but  the  machinery  of 
their  fact-gathering  may  on  occasions  fail  to  click. 
Which  is  the  very  reason  that,  while  they  should  be 
believed,  they  must  not  be  looked  upon  to  hold  the 
threads  by  which  hang  life  and  death. 

The  next  time  your  radio  announcer  states  that  it 
is  "exactly"  13  seconds  past  10  o'clock,  think  of  Mr. 
Smiley.  Mr.  Smiley  of  Brown  University  has  a  pas- 
sion for  statistics.  He  made  a  survey  of  500  radio 
time  announcements  over  a  period  of  two  and  a  half 
years  and  found  that  virtually  all  of  them  were  in- 
accurate by  from  15  seconds  to  a  minute  or  more. 
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SHORT  STORIES  ON  WEALTH 

By  Irving  Fisher 

Professor  of  Economics,  Yale  University 


Saving  Waste  in  Industry 


^FTER  the  business  depression  in  1920-1921,  Her- 
bert Hoover's  engineering  committee  on  Elim- 
ination of  Waste  in  Industry  reported  some  of  the 
causes  of  that  depression.  The  committee  had  found 
throughout  industry  a  faulty  control  of  material  and 
design,  as  well  as  of  production  and  costs.  It  was 
found  that  standardization  of  the  thickness  of  cer- 
tain walls  might  mean  a  saving  of  some  six  hun- 
dred dollars  in  the  cost  of  the  average  house.  There 
were  six  thousand  brands  of  paper,  of  which  half 
were  more  or  less  inactive,  and  the  duplication  of 
brands  tied  up  money  in  unnecessary  stock.  The 
loss  from  idleness  in  shoemaking  occasioned  by 
waiting  for  work  and  material  amounted  to  about  35 
per  cent  of  the  time.  A  shoe  factory  with  capacity 
of  twenty-four  hundred  pairs  a  day  had  shortage  of 
needed  racks,  reducing  output  to  nineteen  hundred 
pairs  daily.  Most  plants  were  found  with  no  cost 
systems,  or  with  incomplete  knowledge  of  general 
costs,  and  for  this  reason  most  of  them  lost  money. 
A  multitude  of  shops  lacked  modern  personnel  rela- 
tions with  their  employes;  the  workers  had  no  un- 
biased means  of  approach  to  employers,  while  em- 
ployers lacked  the  means  of  treating  with  their  own 
men.  Few  plants  had  effective  employment  rec- 
ords ;  the  turnover  of  labor  was  high  and  expensive. 
Sales  policies  were  defective.  There  were  cancella- 
tions for  purchases  on  long-term  contracts  ranging 
up  to  14  per  cent,  and  returns  of  goods  up  to  11  per 
cent  in  so-called  normal  years.  Lack  of  waste  sav- 
ing and  of  scientific  forms  of  organization  found 
production  restricted  by  both  employers  and  men. 
Maintenance  of  high  prices,  collusion  in  bidding,  and 
unfair  practices  contributed  to  limit  output,  as  well 
as  did  the  practice  of  "ca'  canny"  by  workers  and 
the  restrictive  mles  of  the  unions.  It  was  also 
found  that  eighteen  hundred  million  dollars  a  year 
might  be  saved  in  preventing  illness  and  deaths 
among  American  workers,  and  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars  more  in  preventing  industrial 
accidents. 

With  the  publication  of  this  report,  and  of  the 
succeeding  Hoover  report  on  unemployment  and 
business  cycles,  American  industrial  management 


awoke  to  the  possibilities  of  economic  savings  and 
higher  organization,  and  American  investment  man- 
agement found  its  opportunities  correspondingly  en- 
hanced. Loans  were  supplied  by  the  banks  in  meas- 
ured volume,  according  to  the  needs  of  industry.  The 
vast  American  market,  blessed  with  free  trade  be- 
tween 48  State  jurisdictions,  was  thoroughly  sur- 
veyed, and  the  wonders  of  technique  and  research 
were  systematically  evoked  in  the  large  scale  as  well 
as  in  the  smaller  but  rapidly  merging  industries. 

But  this  very  rapidity  makes  problems  of  its  own. 
One  such  problem  is  unemployment.  One  of  the 
very  biggest  problems  of  distribution  is  to  arrange 
some  scheme  by  which  those  who  are  injured  by 
labor-saving  devices  will  be  taken  care  of.  It  really 
is  outrageous  that  innocent  laborers  should  be 
thrown  out  of  jobs,  even  temporarily,  because  of 
something  that  is  for  the  good  of  mankind  generally. 
We  couldn't  do  better  than  devise  a  system — gov- 
ernmental or  some  other  collective  way — by  which 
the  people  are  provided  for — given  work  temporar- 
ily at  least,  and  an  opportunity  to  get  back  into  the 
great  industrial  machine  somewhere  else.  Employ- 
ment insurance  and  employment  agencies  are  of 
course  intended  as  means  to  that  end.  We  need 
these  the  more  rapid  progress  is.  Of  course,  the 
automobile  has  helped  enormously,  enabling  the 
laborer  to  scour  the  country  to  find  his  chance,  in- 
stead of  taking  one  hundred  times  as  long  tramping 
here  and  there. 

But  despite  the  comparative  ease  of  readjustment 
today  the  readjustments  are  painful  and  they  are 
more  often  required  than  before  the  days  of  rapidly 
improving  machinery.  In  this  age  of  mechaniza- 
tion it  ought  to  be  an  axiom  that  every  laborer  re- 
placed by  a  new  device  should  be  reimbursed  out  of, 
or  in  contemplation  of,  the  profits  to  accrue  from 
that  device.  Pending  any  systematic  solution 
compulsory  insurance,  far-sighted  and  progressive 
employers  should  take  the  lead  themselves.  This  is 
already  being  done  to  some  extent.  It  is  reported 
that  certain  employers,  notably  Hart,  Schaffner  & 
Marx  and  the  Standard  Oil  Companies,  are  provid- 
ing employes  who  lost  their  jobs  through  labor  sav- 
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ing  machines  with  a  large  dismissal  wage  and  the 
chance  of  another  job  elsewhere. 

So-called  "scientific  management,"  a  term  intro- 
duced by  Frederick  Taylor,  has  been  both  abused 
and  misunderstood.  Taylor  himself  did  not  abuse 
it  and  he  warned  employers  against  its  abuse.  He 
had  in  fact  no  definite  "Taylor  System"  in  mind. 
People  are  wrong  in  thinking  of  the  Taylor  System 
as  a  definite  task  and  bonus  system  with  stop 
watches,  job  analyses,  etc.  All  he  really  meant  was, 
as  he  said,  to  show  each  manager  how  to  find  out 
"the  one  best  way"  and  find  it  by  experimentation. 

He  did  this  himself  in  many  cases.  For  instance, 
he  discovered  that  there  were  many  different  sizes 
of  shovels.  So  he  began  to  take  up  the  subject  of 
shoveling  coal.  What  was  the  best  size  of  a  shovel  ? 
He  found  if  you  took  a  little  shovel  you  could  shovel 
faster,  but  the  littleness  of  the  shovel  was  a  deter- 
rent more  than  the  rapidit  y  was  a  speeder  up.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  had  too  big  a  shovel,  you 
would  shovel  more  in  each  shovelful,  but  you  would 
do  it  slower.  Evidently  there  is  a  maximum  in 
between. 

He  found  this  maximum  was  different  for  differ- 
ent materials.  In  one  case  the  best  shovel  holds  28 
pounds — several  times  as  big  as  most  people  imag- 
ine. Of  course  he  had  to  find  strong  men  to  use  it 
— men  adapted  to  that  work. 

In  this  way  he  would  work  out  problem  after 
problem,  finding  what  was  the  one  best  way  to  get 
the  maximum  result. 

Of  course  waste-saving  consists  very  largely  in 
articulating  these  things  together  so  that  there  will 
be  no  hitch.  The  belt  system  or  the  verticle  system 
by  which  different  processes  are  interconnected, 
with  no  hitch  between,  are  steps  in  waste  saving. 

There  is  today  a  general  spirit  of  studying  the 
methods  that  are  best,  and  this  spirit  is  gradually 
spreading  over  the  whole  earth.  Many  have  re- 
cently become  enthusiastic  about  it  abroad,  and 
even  idealize  it  or  still  think  of  it  as  something 
peculiar — more  than  we  do  here  in  America. 

We  are  still  so  far  away  from  the  ideal  even  now 
that,  through  saving  waste,  we  could  enormously 
raise  the  average  per  capita  income  in  the  United 
States. 

Of  course  waste-saving  also  includes  the  matter 
of  merging — and  in  general  of  increasing  the  size  of 
industrial  units.  The  whole  question  of  controlling 
trusts  should  be  taken  up  anew  and  the  old  laws 
made  obsolete — the  Sherman  Act  and  Clayton  Act. 
We  could  then  start  all  over  with  a  system  more  like 
railroad  control,  which  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  seems  to  have  worked  out. 

 0  

Many  manufacturer  a  do  not  advertise  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  demand  advertised  products. 


ORIGIN  OF  FIRST  UNION  OF  WORKERS 

The  origin  of  the  first  union  of  workers  in  the 
world  has  long  been  in  dispute,  and  will  perhaps 
never  be  satisfactorily  settled.  Many  trades  lay 
claim  to  the  honor  of  having  the  oldest  union  in 
existence,  and  one  claim  may  be  as  good  as  the 
other.  The  Stone  Masons'  and  Stone  Cutters' 
Union,  for  instance,  assert  that  the  stone  masons 
and  stone  cutters  engaged  in  the  building  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple  were  organized  into  a  trade  union, 
and  we  have  no  records  to  the  contrary.  Then 
comes  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America  and  declares  that  the  three  sons 
of  Noah,  all  carpenters,  organized  during  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Ark,  and  even  called  a  strike  on  their 
old  man  and  won  out.  Seriously,  however,  we  do 
have  authentic  information  that  the  first  bona  fide 
labor  organizations  or  trade  unions  came  into  being 
along  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 
Among  these  were  the  carpet  weavers  of  Brussels, 
the  cutlery  workers  in  England,  the  clay  workers 
in  Ireland,  and  others.  The  earliest  known  organi- 
zation of  painters  was  formed  by  a  group  of  poor 
artists  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  along  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century,  and  it  is  to  these  gentlemen,  we 
have  been  told,  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
owes  the  emblem  of  trade,  a  pallette  and  brushes, 
which  is  worn  by  organization  painters  the  world 
over. 

 o  

THE  CHINESE  HAVE  NO  NERVES 

The  Chinaman  can  write  all  day,  he  can  work  all 
day,  he  can  stand  for  a  whole  day  in  one  position, 
weaving,  hammering  gold,  or  cutting  ivory,  without 
once  being  attacked  by  nervousness.  This  peculiar- 
ity makes  itself  apparent  in  early  youth.  The  China- 
man can  bear  any  kind  of  bodily  exercise.  Sport 
and  play  are  to  him  unnecessary  labor.  He  can  sleep 
anywhere  and  in  any  position — amid  thundering  ma- 
chines, deafening  noises,  the  cry  of  children,  or  the 
wrangle  of  grown  people;  on  the  ground,  in  bed,  or 
on  a  chair.  In  his  own  innocent  way  the  Chinaman 
is  almost  a  Sybarite. 

 0  

Vot  a  Headache! 

Things  looked  very  busy  at  the  offices  of  Messrs. 
Solomons  and  Cohen.  For  three  whole  days  the 
partners  had  been  poring  over  books  and  feverishly 
adding  up  columns  of  figures.  Then,  at  the  end  of 
it  all,  a  wail  of  despair  escaped  the  lips  of  Mr.  Solo- 
mon. 

"Ach,  Cohen,"  he  cried,  "vot  a  vaste;  vot  a  vaste. 
We  have  given  the  bookkeeper  a  veek's  holiday,  and 
his  books  vas  right,  after  all." 
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WHAT'S  WRONG  HERE? 


'pHE  architect  as  he  walks  through  the  monstrous 
building,  his  brain  child,  and  sees  it  in  all  its 
completed  perfection,  has  only  one  thought:  this 
gigantic  edifice  is  a  monument  to  his  educated  in- 
telligence. 

The  general  contractor — we  all  know  his  thoughts 
as  he  sees  the  building  nearing  completion:  he  has 
made  a  reputation  for  himself  by  completing  the 
structure  on  time  and  he  will  soon  have  his  money 
for  it,  ready  to  start  another  job. 

The  subcontractors  all  think  alike:  slam  it 
through  so  we  can  make  plenty. 

But  the  workers,  the  men  who  are  the  actual 


producers  of  these  monuments  of  perfected  con- 
struction. What  of  them  ?  Do  they  get  credit  from 
anyone  ? 

What  are  their  thoughts  as  the  job  nears  comple- 
tion? Well  it  won't  be  long  now.  Gee!  I  wonder 
where  I  can  get  a  job  and  how  soon.  Need  the 
money  pretty  bad  now;  the  wife  and  kids  haven't 
been  so  well  this  past  few  weeks. 

And  so  another  large  building  is  finished.  What's 
wrong  here? 

W.  R.  BARBERY,  16196, 

Local  Union  No.  151. 


REDS  ORGANIZE  FOR  CLASS  FIGHT 


jyj^OST  of  the  talk  in  Soviet  Russia  is  about  internal 
problems  —  questions  of  industry,  agriculture 
and  the  like.  But  here  is  also  another  trend — how 
to  unite  workers  all  over  the  world  in  a  struggle 
against  what  they  call  the  bourgeois  ruling  classes. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Profintern,  or  Inter- 
national Union  of  Red  Trade  Unions,  has  just  come 
to  a  close  and  has  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions  as  to 
how  this  should  be  brought  about. 

At  the  meeting  were  representatives  from  "Red 
Trade  Unions"  in  Japan,  China,  America,  Germany 
and  other  countries. 

They  were  told  that  they  must  never  slacken  their 
efforts  for  a  moment  in  organizing  the  working 
masses  of  their  respective  organization  in  Moscow. 

The  parent  organization,  sometimes  referred  to 
as  "the  Red  Hand  of  Moscow"  in  the  European  and 
American  press,  outlined  twelve  major  problems,  or 
working  rules,  for  the  branch  organizations. 

The  resolution  said  that  the  chief  problem  is  to 
mobilize  the  working  masses  against  the  bour- 
geoisie, to  unite  them  for  a  struggle  for  commun- 
ism. The  chief  tools  of  this  struggle,  the  resolution 
states,  will  be  mass  political  strikes  to  undermine 
the  "bourgeois  governments." 

The  resolution  goes  on  that  the  primary  work  of 
the  Profintern  sections  should  be  a  systematic  and 
continuous  struggle  to  prevent  any  lowering  in  the 
conditions  of  the  workers,  which  includes  the  pre- 
vention of  wage  cuts.  Thus,  it  says,  because  if  the 
confidence  of  the  workers  is  not  gained  the  Profin- 
tern cannot  hope  to  prepare  them  for  the  overthrow 
of  capitalism. 

The  second  point  says  that  the  Profintern  sections 
must  impress  the  workers  with  the  fact  that  if  they 
do  not  struggle  their  situation  will  grow  steadily 
worse. 


The  third  says  that  the  vast  army  of  unemployed 
must  be  organized  into  a  solid  unit  and  not  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  a  loose  mass  of  separate  individ- 
uals. This,  the  resolution  states,  is  one  of  the  most 
pressing  of  the  immediate  problems. 

The  fourth  point  has  to  do  with  work  in  factories. 
It  says  that  often  revolutionary  workers  are  chased 
out  of  factories  by  spies  and  police  and  for  that 
reason  tend  to  seek  easier  fields  to  sow  their  propa- 
ganda. But,  it  continues,  "Factories  are  forts  to 
be  stormed  by  the  working  class  .  .  .  this  was,  is 
and  will  be  the  most  important  problem  in  all  coun- 
tries, whether  Red  unions  are  legal,  half  legal  or 
illegal." 

The  fifth  says  that  there  must  be  a  fight  against 
"traitor"  trade  unions,  or  non-revolutionary  ones, 
by  "boring  from  within"  or  spreading  propaganda 
from  within  their  ranks. 

Further  points  deal  with  the  organization  of  more 
Red  unions,  enlistment  of  women  and  youth,  educa- 
tion of  members  and  close  contact  with  the  parent 
union  here. 

 0  

Lessons  in  Something  Else 

Hubb — "Can't  you  drive  the  car  yet?  Why,  that 
young  instructor  has  been  giving  you  lessons  for  a 
month." 

Wiff — "I  know,  but  he  takes  me  out  on  the  love- 
liest rides  through  the  country!" 

 o  

And  That's  Sufficient 

Foreman — "Well,  everything  all  right?" 

Night  Watchman — "Yes,  I  haven't  done  so  bad 
for  the  first  night.  I've  checked  off  everything,  and 
there's  only  one  thing  missing — the  steam-roller." 
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The  Same  Old  Chap 

Long-Suffering  Tailor:  "You  recently  inherited 
money.   Why  not  pay  me  what  you  owe  me?" 

Client:  'T  wouldn't  like  people  to  think  me  in- 
heriting that  money  has  changed  me." — Tit-Bits. 


"What  was  the  name  of  the  last  station  we 
stopped  at,  Mother?" 

"I  don't  know,  be  quiet,  I'm  working  out  a  cross- 
word puzzle." 

"It's  a  pity  you  don't  know  the  name,  ISIother,  be- 
cause little  Oscar  got  off  the  train  there." 


Squelched 

"Is  this  a  first-class  restaurant?" 

"Yes,  but  if  you  will  sit  over  there  in  that  dark 
corner,  we'll  serve  you." — Tit-Bits. 

 0  

Orders  Is  Orders 

Cavalry  Lieutenant — "Did  you  receive  orders  to 
dismount?" 

Rooky — "Yes,  sir." 

"W'here  from?" 

"Hindquarters,  sir!" 


Force  of  Habit 

The  young  wife  was  heartbroken. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  a  friend. 

"Oh,  my  husband  is  so  absent  minded.  After 
breakfast  he  left  a  tip  on  the  table,  and  when  I 
handed  him  his  hat  he  handed  me  another  tip." 

"Well,  that's  nothing  to  worry  about.  It's  just 
force  of  habit." 

"That's  what  worries  me.  He  kissed  me  when  I 
gave  him  his  coat." 


Not  Here 

The  kind  old  lady  came  out  to  the  man  at  her 
front  gate  who  was  playing  a  wheezy  old  violin. 

"Do  you  always  play  by  ear?" 

"No.  madam,"  he  answered.  "It  ain't  very  often 
I  come  round  'ere.  Generally  I'm  up  near  the  rail- 
's iv  or  outside  the  Golden  'Arp," 


An  Apartment  Dweller 

"Do  you  ever  hear  of  the  $25  Smith  borrowed  of 
you  last  Christmas?" 

"I  hear  of  it  every  day.  I  have  to  listen  to  the 
radio  he  bought  with  the  money." 

 o  

Not  His  Fault 
"What  do  you  mean  by  coming  home  at  this 
hour?" 

"I  didn't  mean  to  come  home  at  this  hour,  but  the 
dam  place  was  raided." 

 0  

Not  So  Crowded 
"Don't  you  love  driving  on  a  moonhght  night  like 
this?" 

"Yeah,  but  I  thought  I'd  wait  till  we  got  further 
out  in  the  country." — Pathfinder. 

 0  

True  Love 

Helen — "You  say  you  are  going  to  many  a  man 
with  an  income  of  $10,000  a  year  and  try  to  per- 
suade me  it  is  a  love  match?" 

Clara — "It  is.    I  love  money." 

 0  

Tribute  to  a  Martyr 

"He  was  a  man  who  had  indeed  suffered  much," 
says  a  country  paper,  in  a  short  obituary  notice; 
"he  had  been  a  subscriber  to  this  paper  since  its 
first  number." 

 o  

Dog-Gone 

Teacher :  "Some  plants  and  flowers  are  called  dog- 
violet,  dog-rose,  dog-wood,  etc.,  by  using  the  prefix 
'dog.'   Now,  name  me  another." 

Pupil :  "Collie-flower." 

 0  

Hands  Off! 

Murphy — "What's  that  in  your  pocket?" 

Pat  (in  whisper) — "Dynamite.  I'm  waiting  for 
Casey.  Every  time  he  meets  me  he  slaps  me  on  the 
chest  and  breaks  me  pipe.  Next  time  he  does  it 
he'll  blow  his  hand  off." 
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How  Many  Pounds? 
Motor-minded  Norah  had  just  obtained  a  new 
position  as  maid  in  the  Newrich  home. 

"Norah,"  her  mistress  called  from  the  boudoir, 
"it's  ten  o'clock;  you  may  take  the  dog  out  now  and 
give  him  some  air." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Norah,  "and  please,  ma'am, 
where  will  I  find  the  nearest  service  station?" 

 o  

Easy 

A  young  woman  who  had  not  particularly  en- 
joyed her  first  ocean  passage  was  one  of  a  party  dis- 
cussing the  names  given  to  the  steamers  of  the 
various  lines. 

"They  try  to  get  something  distinctive,  you  see," 
one  of  the  party  was  saying;  "for  instance,  all  the 
boats  of  the  White  Star  Line  are  given  names  that 
end  in  'ic,'  as  'Majestic,'  'Teutonic,'  and  the  like.  I 
understand  that  they  are  about  out  of  names, 
though." 

"That  should  be  easy,"  commented  the  young  lady 
wearily,  "they  should  name  one  'Cesic'!" 

 o  

Another  Wise  Judge 

Judge  (sternly) — "Well,  what  is  your  alibi  for 
speeding  50  miles  an  hour?" 

George — "I  had  just  heard,  your  honor,  that  the 
ladies  of  my  wife's  church  were  giving  a  rummage 
sale,  and  I  was  hurrying  home  to  save  my  other  pair 
of  pants." 

Judge — "Case  dismissed." 


Modern  Efficiency 

Mistress:  "Did  you  empty  the  water  under  the 
refrigerator  ?" 

Green  Girl:  "Yes'm,  and  put  in  some  fresh." 


No  Place  for  Patches 

Customer:  "I've  brought  that  last  pair  of  trous- 
ers to  be  reseated.   You  know  I  sit  a  lot." 

Tailor:  "Yes,  and  perhaps  you've  brought  the  bill 
to  be  receipted,  too.    You  know,  I've  stood  a  lot." 


More  His  Type 

Emily — "Daddy  is  so  pleased  to  hear  you  are  a 
poet." 

Don — "Fine.   He  likes  poetry,  then?" 
Emily — "Not  at  all.    But  the  last  boy  friend  of 
mine  he  tried  to  throw  out  was  an  amateur  boxer." 

 0  

Hard  on  the  Judge 
"Now,  madam,"  the  lawyer  began,  "please  repeat 
the  slanderous  statements  made  by  the  defendant 
on  this  occasion  just  as  you  heard  them." 

"Oh,  they  are  unfit  for  any  respectable  person  to 
hear,"  was  the  emphatic  answer. 

"Then,"  said  the  examiner  coaxingly,  "suppose 
you  just  whisper  them  to  the  judge." 

 o  

Usual  Result 
Grocer  Jim — "My  wife  explored  my  pockets  last 
night." 

Friend  Tom— "What  did  she  get?" 
Grocer  Jim — "About  the  same  as  any  other  ex- 
plorei" — enough  material  for  a  lecture." 

 o  

Notice  in  the  Paper 
If  the  person  who  stole  the  jar  of  alcohol  out  of 
my  cellar  will  keep  same  and  return  grandma's  ap- 
pendix, no  questions  will  be  asked. 

 0  

"The  Memory  Lingers  On" 
The  din  from  the  adjoining  apartment  had  been 
terrific,  and  at  last  the  householder  hurled  his  paper 
to  the  floor  in  a  rage. 

"That  boy  has  been  playing  his  infernal  saxo- 
phone for  hours  now!"  he  yelled.  "If  he  doesn't 
quit,  I'll  go  crazy!" 

"You  are  crazy,"  his  wife  returned  calmly.  "He 
quit  twenty  minutes  ago." 

 o  

Pamela:  "Isn't  Roger  a  naughty  dog,  Mummie. 
He  ate  my  dolly's  supper." 

Mother:  "Yes,  darling,  he  ought  to  be  punished." 
Pamela:  "I  did  punis'  him.    I  went  stwaight  to 
his  kennel  and  dwank  his  milk." 
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We'U  Find  Out  Later  What  the  Big  Slump  Did  To  Us 

By  MR.  MODESTUS 


The  Great  Depression — that  is  what  it  seems  to 
us. 

After  a  while,  we  shall  begin  to  look  up  its  records, 
and  see  what  sort  of  things  it  did  to  us. 

We  shall  find  that  many  more  people  went  to  the 
public  libraries. 

That  seems  a  natural  result  of  unemployment. 

It  suggests  what  might  take  place  if  the  people 
had  more  leisure — more  time  of  their  own  as  a  re- 
sult of  shorter  work  time. 

*  *       *  * 

It  is  reported  that  there  were  more  prosecutions 
of  persons  violating  the  laws  governing  freedom  of 
speech. 

Two  things  here:  Idle  folks  have  time  to  think, 
and  to  talk  out  in  public  what  they  are  thinking. 

And  then,  those  who  prosecute  for  such  matters, 
seem  to  have  been  nervous  about  something. 

After  all,  what  does  a  little  talk,  more  or  less,  mat- 
ter? 

But  there  has  been  a  fear  of  "what  it  might  lead 
to"! 

Possibly  —  possibly  —  there's  always  chance  in 
changes. 

*  *       *  * 

Divorces  seem  to  have  been  discouraged. 
It  is  hard  to  get  alimony  when  there  is  no  money 
to  pay  it. 

Lawyers  don't  like  to  start  a  losing  case — losing 
money. 

But  marriages  have  been  discouraged,  too. 
There  is  more  skepticism  about  "two  can  live  as 
cheap  as  one." 

The  upshot  of  it  all  is  also  a  lower  birth  rate. 

*  *       *  * 

There  will  be  a  big  increase  in  the  junk  piles,  after- 
ward. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  our  industrial  plant  is  obsolete. 

But  now  we  are  being  told  that  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  waste  also  in  our  marketing  methods. 

The  engineers  are  studying  marketing  processes. 

They  are  taking  a  drug  store  apart  to  see  what 
makes  it  click — 

When  it  does  click. 

They  are  learning  what  kind  of  signs  and  displays 
to  put  in  the  windows,  so  that  you  will  be  unable  to 
go  by  without  going  in. 

There  seems  to  be  a  way  to  make  you  pay  49  cents 
for  an  article  which  you  would  let  alone  at  25  cents. 

"S.  A."  used  to  stand  for  sex  appeal. 

But  from  now  on  look  out  for  "Sales  Appeal." 

City  governments  are  learning  lessons  about  tax 
money,  and  about  how  not  to  spend  it. 


Bootleggers  have  learned  a  lot. 
But  that  is  nothing  to  what  they  have  taught  the 
rest  of  us ! 

Would  you  have  believed  that  Americans  cared  so 
little  for  law? 

Many  have  come  to  believe,  with  Al  Capone,  that 
"Law  is  just  tricks." 

If  that  is  true — well,  we  need  something  else  to 
take  its  place. 

*  *       *  * 

The  stage  whiskers  and  wigs  are  being  taken  off 
of  international  "friendships,"  too. 

"Preparedness"  may  come  to  mean — tariffs. 

It  is  claimed  that  even  tariffs  are  costly. 

We  are  just  waking  up  to  the  omniterrific  cost  of 
wars. 

We  say  that  we  want  no  more  wars. 
But  we  seem  perfectly  willing  for  some  other  folks 
to  have  them! 

*  *       *  * 

Well,  the  world  always  looks  different  after  a 
hard  storm. 

 o  

VICTORY  BROUGHT  NO  ELATION 

Although  Napoleon's  mistakes  served  to  heighten 
the  disaster  to  the  French  at  Waterloo,  the  allied 
victory  never  would  have  been  possible  without 
Wellington's  cool,  brilliant  leadership  and  indomi- 
table courage. 

It  was  a  miracle  that  Wellington  came  out  of  the 
terrific  battle  alive,  for  "as  usual,  he  was  every- 
where, fighting  his  line  along  the  ridge  as  a  com- 
mander fights  his  ship  in  action." 

He  rode  "Copenhagen,"  and  all  day  long  the  chest- 
nut carried  him  along  the  lanes  of  weary  men.  Each 
shift  of  the  interminable  battle  elicited  a  gruff  com- 
ment or  an  order  scrawled  on  a  scrap  of  parchment. 
Late  that  night  Blucher  met  in  the  road  on  horse- 
back and  clasped  a  weary  Duke. 

Wellington  rode  slowly  back  to  Waterloo.  There 
was  no  feeling  of  elation,  and  they  were  all  ex- 
hausted. Besides,  he  had  a  solemn  notion  that, 
where  so  many  had  fallen  close  to  him,  he  had  some- 
how been  preserved  by  Providence. 

 0  

WHAT'S  THE  USE? 

Here  lies  a  man  who  saved  his  all. 
For  days  when  rain  and  snow  should  fall; 
He  knew  no  pleasures,  shared  no  game, 
And  died  before  the  blizzard  came. 
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Let  Drys  Now  Make  Sacrifice  To  Promote 
Nation's  Welfare 

By  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

Representative  from  New  York 


PRESIDENT  HOOVER  says,  "The  Government 
cannot  be  dictated  to  by  organized  minorities." 

What  about  the  organized  drys?  Who  dictated 
the  program  of  legislation  including  the  Volstead 
Act,  the  Jones  Law  and  the  ever-mounting  increas- 
ing prohibition  enforcement  appropriations? 

Who  dictated  the  Wickersham  Commission's  re- 
port and  how  was  it  that  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mission as  individuals  came  out  for  a  change  while 
the  final  report  made  by  the  commission  as  a  body 
was  in  agreement  with  the  dry  attitude  of  the  Ad- 
ministration ? 

The  president  is  correct  in  saying  this  is  a  national 
emergency  and  great  sacrifice  is  essential.  That  be- 
ing so,  why  not  ask  the  organized  minority  led  by 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  to  make  a  sacrifice  now  just 
as  the  wet  interests  were  called  upon  to  do  during 
the  war.    A  sacrifice  made  necessary  then  to  pre- 


serve our  food  supply  in  order  that  our  troops  might 
be  fed  and  our  national  well-being  protected. 

Now  with  an  abundance  of  grain  stored  in  the  ele- 
vators of  the  nation,  with  our  Government  doling 
out  millions  through  the  Farm  Board  to  purchase, 
hoard  and  insure  the  crops  of  the  last  few  years,  why 
not  reverse  the  program? 

Let  the  drys  make  a  sacrifice  now — open  up  the 
malt  houses  and  breweries  of  the  country,  sell  the 
surplus  crops  of  barley,  hops  and  other  ingredients 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  ale  and  the  light 
wines. 

Reduce  the  number  of  our  unemployed,  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  Government — put  a  stop  to  rack- 
eteering, diminish  crime  and  kidnaping  and  the 
budget  will  be  balanced,  confidence  restored  and  the 
country  will  look  up  to  a  new  and  better  day. 

A  White  House  conference  of  the  leaders  of  the 
nation  would  start  this  program  auspiciously. 


RIGHTS  AND  BENEFITS 


QOVERNOR  GIFFORD  PINCHOT  of  Pennsylvania, 
before  the  Young  Republbican  Club  of  Evanston, 
III,  recommended  a  program  "to  secure  for  the  plain 
people  the  rights  and  benefits  which  should  belong 
to  them."  These  rights.  Governor  Pinchot  said, 
have  been  taken  away  by  the  wealth  and  power  of  a 
few  selfish  men. 

The  program  the  country  needs  was  outlined  by 
Governor  Pinchot  as  follows: 

1.  Direct  federal  relief — to  feed  and  clothe  the 
unemployed  and  their  families. 

2.  Federal  work-relief  on  a  vast  scale,  nation- 
wide —  to  develop,  improve  and  preserve  our  re- 
sources, and  to  make  jobs  for  those  who  are  eager 
for  work  and  can  find  none. 

3.  Government  planning  for  industry — to  get  out 
of  this  depression,  to  keep  out  of  other  depressions, 
and  to  balance  production  and  consumption. 

4.  Security  for  workers — so  that  the  present 
nation-wide  suffering  from  unemployment  shall 
never  return. 

5.  A  six-hour  day  and  a  five-day  week — to  make 
enough  jobs  to  go  round. 

6.  Old  age  pensions  and  prohibition  of  child  la- 
bor— so  that  those  who  are  too  old  or  too  young  will 
not  keep  others  out  of  work. 


7.  Co-operative  distribution  of  farm  products — 
so  that  the  farmer  may  sell  and  the  consumer  may 
buy  at  a  fair  price. 

7a.  Farm  relief  through  the  equalization  fee  or 
the  debenture  plan — so  that  the  farmer's  dollar  may 
be  equal  to  any  other. 

7b.  Reflation  of  the  dollar  back  to  normal — so 
that  debts  may  be  paid  with  the  same  dollar  that 
was  borrowed  before  the  depression. 

8.  A  fair  and  effective  tariff — to  protect  farmers 
and  workers  no  less  than  capital. 

9.  Much  higher  rates  on  great  incomes  and  in- 
heritances— to  discourage  the  accumulation  of  in- 
ordinate wealth,  and  distribute  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion in  proportion  to  ability  to  pay. 

10.  A  vote  of  the  people  before  the  nation  can 
go  to  war — to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  human  lives 
in  protecting  rich  men's  money  invested  abroad. 

11.  Real  control  of  our  banking  system  with 
heavy  penalties  for  bank  speculation — to  prevent 
the  bank  failures  which  rob  the  people  of  their  sav- 
ings. 

12.  Government  supervision  of  stock  exchanges 
and  stock  and  bond  issues — to  forbid  stock  specula- 
tion and  protect  honest  investments. 
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13.  Regulation  that  regulates  for  public  utilities 
— to  reduce  heat,  light,  power,  water  and  transpor- 
tation charges  to  a  reasonable  return  on  the  money 
actually  put  into  the  business. 

14.  National  conservation  of  the  coal  and  oil  in- 
dustries— so  that  these  natural  resources  may  be 
protected  for  the  good  of  the  people  who  produce 
and  use  them. 

15.  Honest  and  equal  enforcement  of  the  law. 

16.  Rigid  suppression  of  racketeers  and  racke- 
teering— so  that  honest  men  shall  no  longer  pay 
tribute  to  criminals. 

17.  The  abolition  of  slums — so  that  city  workers 
and  their  children  may  live  in  health  and  decency. 

18.  Close  superwision  and  limitation  of  election 
expenses — so  that  no  man  can  buy  public  office. 

19.  A  six-year  term  in  the  Presidency  and  no 
second  term — so  that  the  President  may  devote 
himself  solely  to  the  good  of  the  people. 

20.  An  international  economic  conference — to 
deal  with  the  world's  financial  and  economic  trou- 
bles, to  protect  our  people's  lives  and  fortunes  from 


international  dangers,  and  to  revive  our  foreign 
trade. 

21.  Leadership  in  gradual  world  disai-mament — 
to  free  our  people  safely  from  the  crushing  cost  of 
competitive  preparedness,  and  from  the  threat  of 
future  wars. 

"I  do  not  suggest  this  as  a  perfect  plan,"  the  Gov- 
ernor said.  "Far  from  it.  But  a  perfect  plan  can 
only  be  worked  out  in  the  mill  of  discussion  that 
centers  around  definite  proposals.  It  can  never  come 
from  the  hedging  and  evasion  and  tight-rope  walk- 
ing that  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  from  political 
candidates  and  platforms. 

"Evasions  and  suppression  of  issues  make  easier 
the  control  of  government  by  the  rich.  The  people 
can  and  should  demand  that  both  the  parties  make 
clear  their  stand  on  every  question  that  affects  the 
welfare  of  the  nation.  The  people  should  refuse  to 
accept  meaningless  generalities  in  the  place  of  a 
concrete  program. 

"We  ought  to  know  where  we  are  going,  for  no 
man  can  deny  that  the  people  are  on  their  way." — 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Labor  Advocate. 


Some  Reason  for  High  Taxes 


'pHE  schedule  of  income  taxes  effective  in  1924  have 
been  revived.  How  would  it  be  if  we  should 
adopt  the  schedule  of  government  expenses  for  the 
fiscal  year  which  ended  with  June  30,  1925?  That 
was  a  three  and  a  half  billion  year.  The  year  end- 
ing next  June  will  be  a  four  billion  year.  That  may 
not  seem  a  tremendous  increase,  but  it  must  be  re- 
called that  in  1924  we  were  still  doing  some  spend- 
ing as  a  result  of  war  activities. 

For  that  and  other  reasons,  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
pare the  two  years,  but  we  can  compare  the  cost  of 
certain  government  activities  for  the  fiscal  years 
1925  and  1932.  Let  us  begin  with  some  of  the  inde- 
pendent offices  since  they  are  near  the  head  of  the 
federal  budget. 

Increase  100% 

The  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  in  1925  was  a  $350,000 
body.  For  the  current  year  it  is  a  $660,000  one. 

The  Bureau  of  Efficiency  was  $150,000  bureau; 
now  it  is  a  $200,000  bureau. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  gone  up  from 
a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half. 

The  Employees  Compensation  Commission  went 
from  two  and  a  quarter  millions  to  four  and  a  half 
million. 

The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  was 
h  five  and  a  half  million  dollar  body  and  now  is  a  ten 
million  dollar  body. 


The  Federal  Farm  Board  didn't  exist  in  '24-'25. 
Its  current  expenses  were  about  a  million  and  a  half. 
This,  of  course,  doesn't  include  advances  for  pur- 
chase of  farm  commodities. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  cost  us  $30,000  in 
'24-'25.    Now  it  costs  $300,000. 

The  Federal  Radio  Commission  didn't  exist  then 
and  now  is  a  $400,000  body. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  then 
spending  four  millions,  now  is  spending  nine. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  jumped  its 
cost  from  a  miUion  to  $1,800,000. 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  jumped  from  $700,000 
to  $1,250,000. 

The  Veterans  Bureau  was  a  $300,000,000  organ- 
ization in  '24-'25.  Now  listed  under  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, it  costs  $735,000,000. 

This  is  an  incomplete  list  of  the  independent 
offices,  but  it  is  enough  to  show  how  they  have 
grown  and  to  indicate  how  they  will  grow  unless 
public  sentiment  reaches  a  boiling  point  and  Con- 
gress finds  that  the  real  way  to  save  is  not  by  lop- 
ping off  a  dollar  here  and  $100,000  there  but  by 
abolishing  outright  a  substantial  part  of  the  activ- 
ities of  government. 

 o  

It  is  just  as  easy  to  mention  our  advertiser$ 
when  buying. 
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Flags  and  Their  History 


JT  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  a  waving  of  flags,  a  sway- 
ing of  banners,  or  the  curhng  of  pennants  on  some 
gala  occasion.  And  there  is  often  much  romance, 
much  history  and  many  an  interesting  tale  woven 
about  these  pieces  of  various  colored  bunting.  This 
is  especially  true  of  national  emblems. 

The  flag  which  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  now  in  exist- 
ence is  that  of  Denmark,  and  is  called  the  Danne- 
borg,  meaning  "strength  of  Denmark."  It  is  a  red 
flag  with  a  white  cross  and  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  reign  of  King  Walde- 
mar.  The  story  is  told  that  the  king  was  leading  his 
troops  in  battle  and  defeat  was  near.  The  king 
looked  to  God  in  prayer,  beheld  the  vision  of  a  cross 
in  the  sky,  and  interpreted  this  as  a  sig-n  of  divine 
aid.  He  was  then  able  to  lead  his  men  to  victory. 
To  commemorate  the  event,  the  cross  was  adopted  as 
a  part  of  the  nation's  emblem. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  Columbus'  voyage  across 
the  ocean,  but  how  many  know  the  two  flags  which 
he  carried  with  him  on  this  epoch-making  trip?  One 
of  his  flags  was  red,  with  two  castles  and  two  lions, 
in  orange  or  yellow,  embossed  upon  it.  These  were 
the  emblems  of  Leon  and  Castile,  the  two  leading 
Spanish  provinces.  Most  of  the  Spanish  explorers  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  carried  this 
flag.  But  Columbus  had  another  flag  which  was 
given  to  him  by  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain.  This 
was  a  white  banner-shaped  flag,  with  a  bright  green 
cross  on  it.  A  gold  crown  rested  beneath  each  arm 
of  the  cross,  with  the  letters  F  and  Y  under  the 
crowns.  These  letters  stood  for  Ferdinand  and 
Ysabella,  the  Spanish  sovereigns  who  helped  Colum- 
bus finance  his  first  voyage  to  the  New  World. 

The  flags  of  the  early  American  colonies  repre- 
sented many  nations,  and  were  also  emblematic  of 
many  dramatic  and  stirring  events  in  early  United 
States  history.  There  were  not  only  many  national 
flags,  but  each  colony,  each  group  of  settlers  had  its 
flag.  Many  tales  are  on  record  associated  with  flags 
of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  days.  A  story  is  told 
of  a  flag  earned  by  a  South  Carolina  regiment  under 
Colonel  Moulton.    It  was  a  blue  flag,  with  a  white 


crescent  in  the  corner  and  the  word  LIBERTY  across 
the  bottom.  In  the  course  of  a  battle,  the  flag  fell 
behind  the  enemy  lines,  but  was  recaptured  by 
Sergeant  Jasper.  The  Colonel  recommended  promo- 
tion and  a  commission  for  Jasper,  but  this  advance- 
ment was  refused  by  Jasper  on  the  unique  plea  that 
he  was  not  fit  to  associate  with  officers  because  he 
could  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  Rattlesnake  Flag 

Another  interesting  flag  of  this  period  has  been 
called  the  rattlesnake  flag,  and  was  carried  by  the 
early  American  navy.  It  was  a  white  flag,  with  a 
three-coiled  black  rattler  having  13  rattles.  Under- 
neath the  serpent  are  the  words,  "Don't  tread  on 
me."  The  three  coils  stood  for  the  three  leading 
colonies — New  England,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 
The  rattlesnake  is  not  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the 
majority  of  people,  but  as  a  symbol  of  the  American 
navy  its  more  commendable  characteristics  were  in- 
tended to  be  brought  out.  For  example,  this  reptile 
has  no  eyelids,  hence  its  vision  is  keen,  alert,  watch- 
ful. As  a  fighter  it  is  a  courageous  foe,  for  it  gives 
warning  of  its  approach.  Furthermore,  it  fights  to 
the  end — it  never  gives  up. 

The  oldest  flag  in  the  United  States  so  far  as  is 
known  is  now  treasured  in  the  Public  Library  of  the 
little  town  of  Bedford,  Mass.  It  was  made  in  England 
about  1665,  and  was  for  the  Middlesex  Three  County 
Troop,  a  military  organization  of  Massachusetts. 
Later  it  became  the  standard  of  the  Bedford  Minute 
Men.  This  flag  was  carried  by  them  during  their 
difficulties  with  the  Indians  under  King  PhiUip,  and 
also  at  Concord  on  the  historic  morning  of  Aprli  19, 
1775.  It  is  about  two  feet  square,  of  red  damask, 
decorated  in  oil,  the  design  being  a  mailed  arm  with 
saber,  and  a  scroll  containing  an  appropriate  motto. 
Originally  it  had  a  silver  fringe. 

One  of  the  first  American  flags  was  the  "Grand 
Union,"  which  was  raised  by  General  Washington  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  January  2,  1776.  It  had 
alternate  red  and  white  stripes,  with  the  English 
crosses  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  George  in  the  corner. 
(Continued  on  Page  42) 
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PROJECTS  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  IN  CITIES 
WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


CALIFORNIA 

ALTADENA,  CALIF. — Hospital,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
Orange:  $300,000.  J.  K.  Doolan,  432  Security  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles,  contr.    Former  contract  rescinded. 

PETALUMA,  CALIF. — Post  Office:  $165,000.  Treas.  Dpt. 
at  office  Sup.  Archt.,  Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S.  Post 
Office. 

CONNECTICUT 

DARIEN,  CONN. — Police  Station:  $150,000.  Silberblatt  & 
Lasker,  Inc.,  11  West  42d  St.,  New  York,  contr. 

NORWICH,  CONN. — Norwich  Free  Academy:  $168,000. 
Pieretti  Bros.,  Centerbrook,  contr. 

WATERFORD,  CONN. — Seaside  Sanatorium:  $200,000.  C. 
Gilbert,  244  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  archt. 

FLORIDA 

DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. — Post  Office:  $285,000.  Treas. 
Dpt.  at  office  Sup.  Archt.,  Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S. 
Post  Office. 

— Department  Store:  $150,000.    S.  H.  Kress  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
B.  Miller  Constr.  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  contr. 
FORT  MYERS,  FLA.— Post  Office:    $208,250.     Rosen  & 
FischeU,  11  South  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  contr. 

INDLiNA 

MUNCIE,  IND.— Ball  State  College:  $325,000.  Fine  Arts 
College.  G.  F.  Schrieber,  801  Architects  Bldg.,  In- 
dianapolis, archt. 

ROCKINGHAM,  IND.— Post  Office:  $120,000.  Treas.  Dpt. 
at  office  Sup.  Archt.,  Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S.  Post 
Office.  Proposed. 

SALEM,  IND. — Post  Office:  $80,000.  Treas.  Dpt.  at  office 
Sup.  Archt.,  Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S.  Post  Office. 

IOWA 

OTTUMWA,  lA. — Cooling  and  Storage  Building:  $300,000. 
T.  Slack  Co.,  118  South  11th  St.,  West  Cedar  Rapids, 
contr. 

LOUISLVNA 

BATON  ROUGE,  LA. — Post  Office  and  Court  House: 
$308,760.    A  Blair,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  contr. 

MAINE 

ORONO,   ME. — University  of  Maine:    $150,000  Addition. 

Crowell  &  Lancaster,  6  State  St.,  Bangor,  archt. 
SKOWHEGAN,  ME. — Altering  and  Constructing:  $150,000. 

Detention  building  and  reformatory  for  women.  Blais 

Bros.,  50  Summer  St.,  Waterville,  contr. 
TOGAS,  ME.— Hospital:   $374,000.     C.  B.  Smith    &  Co., 

Hartford,  Conn.,  contr. 

MANITOBA 

ELKHORN,  MAN. — Exchange  Building,  Manitoba  Telephone 
System:  $150,000  or  more.  A.  Melville,  Natl.  Trust 
Bldg.,  Winnipeg,  archt. 

MARYLAND 

BUENA  VISTA,  MD. — Sanitorium  and  Refrigeration  Build- 
ing: $366,000.  At  Nurses'  Home.  District  Comrs., 
District  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OWING  MILLS,  MD. — Girls'  Dormitory:  $150,000.  Davis 
Constr.  Co.,  9  West  Chase  St.,  Baltimore,  contr. 

PERRY  POINT,  MD. — Hospital:  $238,259.  Nurses'  and 
attendants'  quarters.  J.  L.  Robinson  Constr.  Co.,  1100 
Block  Pierce  St.,  Baltimore,  contr. 

SEVERN,  MD.— Htgh  School:  $150,000.  Buckler  &  Fen- 
hagen,  325  North  Charles  St.  and  W.  H.  Emory,  Balti- 
more Trust  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  archts. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

FRANKLIN,  MASS. — St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Church: 
$150,000.    R.  H.  Sewell  &  Co.,  Franklin,  contr. 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. — Y.  W.  C.  A.  Building:  $150,000. 
Ashton,  Huntress  &  Alter,  477  Essex  St.,  archts. 

LEOMINSTER,  MASS. — St.  Cecilia's  Roman  Catholic 
Church:  $150,000.  J.  P.  Keating,  58  Front  St.,  Wor- 
cester, contr. 

NORTON,  MASS. — Wheaton  College:  $150,000.  Double 
Dormitory.  H.  W.  Marshall  Co.,  Inc.,  522  Harrison 
Ave.,  Boston,  contr. 

WARE,  MASS.— Junior  High  School:  $150,000.  E.  J.  Fin- 
ney Co.,  Springfleld,  contr. 

WAREHAM,  MASS. — High  School  Additions:  $150,000.  W. 
G.  Upham,  700  Washington  St.,  Norwood,  archt. 

WEYMOUTH,  MASS.— School:  $150,000.  H.  B.  S.  Pres- 
cott,  12  Pearl  St.,  Boston,  archt. 

MICfflGAN 

ALMA,  MICH. — Post  Office:  $115,000.  Treas.  Dpt.  at  office 
Sup.  Archt.,  Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S.  Post  Office. 

MINNESOTA 

GLENCOE,  MINN. — School:  $220,000.  Rose  &  Harris,  430 

Oak  Grove  St.,  Minneapolis,  archt. 
MANKATO,  MINN. — Post  Office:  $179,500.    G.  H.  Peterson, 

1036  Building  Exchange  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  contr. 
DOVER,  N.  H. — Store,  Office:  $150,000.    Leighton  Mitchell 

Co.,  99  Chauncy  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  contr. 

NEW  HAMPSfflRE 

DURHAM,  N.  H. — Apartment,  Garage:  $150,000.  Davison 
&  Swanberg,  61  Amherst  St.,  Manchester,  contr. 

HANOVER,  N.  H. — Fraternity  House:  $150,000.  Dart- 
mouth College.    Wells  &  Hudson,  Main  St.,  archt. 

HOOKSETT,  N.  H. — Chapel  and  Auditorium:  $150,000. 
Altering  and  constructing.  Mt.  St.  Mary's  Academy. 
M.  DeLa  Salle  and  Maginnis  &  Walsh,  Statler  Bldg., 
Boston,  archts. 

NEW  LONDON,  N.  H.— Colby  Junior  College:  $150,000. 
Dormitory.  Cummings  Constr.  Co.,  14  Prospect  St., 
Ware,  Mass.,  contr. 

NEW  JERSEY 

CALSTADT,  N.  J. — Grade  and  Jr.  High  School:  $150,000. 
C.  J.  Smith  &  Co.,  202  Academy  St.,  Trenton,  contr. 

MADISON,  N.  J. — Community  Building:  $150,000.  R.  S. 
Shapter,  382  Springfield  Ave.,  Summit,  archt. 

MAPLEWOOD,  N.  J. — Store:  $150,000.  Walnut  Hale  Real- 
ty Co.    W.  E.  Lehman,  972  Broad  St.,  Newark,  archt. 

MOUNT  BETHEL,  N.  J. — School:  $150,000.  State  Building, 
Inc.,  810  Broad  St.,  Newark,  contr. 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. — St.  Michael's  Church  Passionist  Mon- 
astery: $150,000.  J.  B.  Roy  &  Sons,  21  Silver  St., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  contr. 
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NEW  YORK 

AURORA,  N.  Y. — Administration  Building,  Wells  College: 
$250,000.    Stewart  &  Bennett,  Inc.,  Aurora,  contr. 

CLINTON,  N.  Y. — Clinton  Junior,  Senior  High  School: 
$292,712.  Loman  Constr,  Co.,  608  William  St.,  Elmira, 
contr. 

GENEVA,  N.  Y. — Rebuilding  Trinity  Episcopal  Church:  To 

exceed  $150,000.    Fenno  Constr.  Co.,  339  Winton  St., 

Syracuse,  contr, 
HOLLAND,  N.  Y. — School:   $143,000.     Lakeland  Constr. 

Co.,  Electric  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  contr. 
MIDDLEBURGH,  N.  Y. — School:  $350,000.    A.  F.  Gilbert, 

358  5th  Ave.,  archt. 
PORT  JERVIS,  N.  Y. — Office,  Store:  $150,000.    S.  Holden 

Realty  Corp.,  18  Ball  St. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NEW  BERN,  N.  C. — Post  Office:  $325,000.  Treas.  Dpt.  at 
office  Sup.  Archt.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  Post  Office. 
Proposed. 

OKLAHOMA 

MIAMI,  OKLA.— Post  Office:  $146,200.  J.  S.  Barnes,  Lo- 
gansport,  Ind.,  contr. 

ONTARIO 

ALFRED,  ONT. — Industrial  School:  $200,000.  Farley  and 
Grant,  Bank  National  Building,  Ottawa,  contr. 

GALT,  ONT. — Girls'  Training  School:  $250,000.  G.  H. 
Thomas  &  Son,  Ltd.,  45  Dickson  St.,  contr.  Dormitory 
buildings,  Schultz  Constr.  Co.,  45  Albion  St.,  Brant- 
ford,  contr. 

KINGSTON,  ONT.— Altering  Queens  University:  $175,000. 
G.  C.  Wright,  81  Brock  St.,  contr. 

OREGON 

SHERIDAN,  ORE.— College:  $400,000.  For  Jesuit  Fath- 
ers. Poole  &  McGonigle,  Inc.,  1650  Halsey  St..  Port- 
land, contr. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

GROVE  CITY,  PA. — Combination  Mausoleum  and  Chapel: 
$100,000.  Mercer  County  Memorial  Assn.,  c/o  G. 
Peranteau,  contr. 

LAURELTON,  PA. — Administration  Building  and  Cottages, 
Laurelton  State  Hospital:  $145,000.  A.  Snyder, 
Tamaqua,  contr. 

LEETSDALE,  PA.— Hospital :  $250,000.  J.  L.  Stuart,  Oli- 
ver Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  contr. 

LEWISBURG,  PA.— Post  Office:  $165,747.  Hanson  Bros., 
127  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  contr. 

OIL  CITY,  PA. — Senior  High  School:  $227,000.  W.  Crosby, 
31  Beers  Bldg.,  archt. 

TORRANCE,  PA. — Torrance  State  Hospital:  $170,000. 
R.  B.  McDanel  Co..  400  7th  Ave.,  New  Brighton,  contr. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

AUBURN,  R.  I.— Church,  St.  Mathews  Parish:  $150,000. 
E.  Turgeon,  36  Exchange  St.,  Providence,  contr. 

CENTRAL  FALLS,  R.  I. — Theatre:  $150,000-$175,000. 
C.  W.  Swanson,  21  High  St.,  Pawtucket,  archt.  Separ- 
ate contracts. 

KINGSTON,  R.  I.— Fraternity  House:  $150,000.  E.  E. 
Cull.  75  Westminster  St.,  Providence,  archt. 

TENNESSEE 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. — Post  Office:  $863,500.  A.  W. 
Kutsche  Co.,  2111  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich., 
contr. 

TEXAS 

COLLEGE  STATION,  TEX.— Geology  Building:  $200,000. 
Campus  A.  &  M.  College.  F.  E.  Giesecke,  College  Sta., 
archt. 

VERMONT 

BRATTLEBORO.  VT. — Infirmary:  $150,000.  H.  K.  White. 
19  West  44th  St.,  New  York,  archt. 

VIRGINM 

LYNCHBURG,  VA.— Post  Office  and  Courthouse:  $338,300. 
Largura  Constr.  Co.,  3672  Adams  St.,  Gary,  Ind.. 
contr. 

WISCONSIN 

MENASHA,  WIS. — School:  $150,000.  E.  H.  Regal  Constr. 
Co.,  1303  Shawano  Ave.,  Green  Bay,  contr. 

PLYMOUTH,  WIS.— Junior  and  Senior  High  School:  $194,- 
000.  Bentley  Bros.,  1828  West  Pierce  St.,  Milwau- 
kee, contr. 

PORT  EDWARDS,  WlS.-^enior  High  School:  $165,000. 
A.  F.  Billmeyer  &  Son,  172  2d  St.,  Wisconsin  Rapids, 
contr. 

WYOMING 

NEWCASTLE,  WYO. — Post  Office:  $54,500.  Pholps-Drake 
Co.,  711  Metropolitan  Life  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
contr. 

TORRINGTON,  WYO.— Post  Office:  $60,000.  Busboom  & 
Rauh,  Salinas,  Calif. 


True  to  Nature 

"I  notice  Jones  is  boasting  about  his  family  tree." 
"Yes." 

"But  does  it  amount  to  anything?" 
"Oh,  yes.   It's  all  right  as  trees  go.   I  believe  it's 
shady." 


Officers  Elected  by  Local  Unions 

International  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  newly  elected  officers." 


Following  is  a  list  of  officers  elected  by  the  Local  No.  and  City,  as  indicated,  at  their  last  reported  election: 


Local  Name 

57     Binghamton,  N.  Y 

74     Chicago,  Illinois 
Mass. 


President 

J.  J.  Higgins 

J.  Becker 


Pin.  Sec. 

A  Miller 

E.  Menard 


Rec.  Sec. 
J.  O.  Chamberlain 

F.  Wilke 


Hus.  Agent 


139 

158 
258 
299 
308 
315 


Fall  River, 
Dubuque,  la. 
Billings,  Mont. 
Sheboygan,  Wis. 
New  York  City 
Montreal,  Que. 


1  E.  McMahon 
|F.  Wayman 
R.  Ga.gnon 


R.  Gagnon  A.  Gagnon 

T.  P.  Keatley  D.  McGrath 

H.  C.  Kerr  A.  S.  Kerr 

E.  Bacon  S.  Jolke 

J.  Spiegel  M.  Rizzo 

M.  Regan  F.  J.  Horau 


G.  Middlebrook 
J.  O'Connor 


W.  C.  Schellsmidt 

E.  Haack 

Jos.  Mulholland 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

ON  FINANCES 

CONVENTION  ASSESSMENT  REFUNDS 

In  accordance  with  the  referendum  vote,  results  of  which  were  publislied  In  tlie  November,  1931,  issue  of  The 
Lather,  refunds  of  convention  assessments  have  been  made  to  the  brotliers  whose  names  are  listed  on  these  pages, 
through  the  local  unions  indicated. 


LOC.\L  UNION  No.  Additional 

A    Marino  30607  $  3.(iO     M.  Nieolosi  19,S08   1.50 

J.  Lahodnv  l.>+72   1..50     U.  A.  DniPn  lS5i2   3.00 

A.  Scrivano  2002G   3.00     A.   Scholl   .^217   3.0O 

F.  Hill  12060   3.00  

Add'I  Refund  to  No.  2.  .$18.00 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  7 

G.  Gilbert  3147  $3.00 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  25— Additional 

R.  .T.   Smart  34238  $3.00 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  36— Additional 

J.   L.   Botts   17970  $  1.50      C.  W.  Lowder  20080   1.50 

Aden  Refund  to  No.  .36...$  3.00 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  54— Additional 

M.  T.   Reeves'  23871  $1..50 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  65— Additional 

T.  C.  R.  Humphrey  34064  $1.50 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  136— Additional 
A.  R.  Cash  20167  $1.50 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  158— Additional 

R.  A.  Keatley  28126  $1.50 

LOCAL  UNION   No.  225 

M.  C.  Lentz  9871  $  1.50     T.  Robertson  32314   1.50 

H.  W.  Watson  24050   1.50    \V.  H.  VnnK.immer  34532..  I..i0 

L.  C.  Thompson  28614   1.50   

H.   Robinson  29082   1.50       Total  Refund  to  No.  225.  .$  9.00 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  305 

0.  M.  Miller  477  $  1.50     C.  J.  Goodau  29157   1.50 

M.  M.  Milligan  7443                 1.50     C.   Puller  33654   1.50 

.T.  P.  Nelson  7456                   1.50    .T.  .T.  Baron    1.50 

A.  P.  Musselman  165G6           1.50    J.  H.  Vilas  11748    3.00 

Total  Refund  to  No.  305.  .$13  .50 


CONVENTION  ASSESSMENT  FUND— RECAPITULATION 

Total  Receipts,  May  31,  1932   $26, 421. .53 

Deduct  refunds  previously  published   $22,818.00 

Refunds  published  this  issue   55.50  22,873.50 

Balance  in  Convention  Assessment  Fund   %  3,548.03 


May  Local  Amount 


2 

99 

Premium  on 

bond   % 

1.50 

2 

435 

Supplies   

.65 

2 

435 

Apr.    report.  .  .  . 

2 

481 

Apr.    report .... 

2 

481 

Apr.  tax  

.30 

2 

381 

B.  T.  (T.  J.  Ber- 

necke,  24142) 

1.80 

2 

302 

Apr.    report.  .  .  . 

2 

29 

Apr.    report.  .  .  . 

2 

29 

B.   T.;  premium 

7.50 

2 

446 

Apr.    report .... 

3 

213 

Apr.    report .... 

3 

419 

Apr.    report.  .  .  . 

3 

40 

May  report  (cr.) 

3 

Union  Labor  Life  Ins. 

Co. — dividends 

60.00 

3 

74 

Apr.    report.  .  .  . 

3 

74 

B.  T.;  supp;  pre- 

53.20 

4 

65 

Apr.    report.  .  .  . 

4 

65 

Apr.  tax;  supp.. 

12.60 

4 

97 

Apr.    report.  .  .  . 

4 

460 

Apr.   report .... 

4 

62 

May   report.  .  .  . 

28.75 

4 

136 

Mar.-Apr.  reports 

4 

136 

2.00 

4 

51 

Enroll,  and  Apr. 

tax;  supplies. 

3.90 

4 

115 

Supp. ;  premium . 

2.45 

4 

115 

Apr.    report.  .  .  . 

4 

85 

Apr.    report.  .  .  . 

5 

57 

May    report .... 

6.30 

5 

84 

Apr.    report.  .  .  . 

5 

84 

May   report.  .  .  . 

5.50 

121 

May   report .... 

14.40 

378 

May  report  (cr.) 

6 

140 

Apr.    report.  .  .  . 

151 

Apr.   report .... 

5 

4 

Mmv    r-  port.  .  .  . 

1  ft .  8  fi 

MAY  RECEIPTS 

May  Local  Amount 


5 

103 

May   report.  .  .  . 

10.80 

6 

401 

Apr.   report .... 

6 

1 

May   report.  .  .  . 

19.50 

6 

474 

May  report  (cr. ) 

9 

53 

May   report .... 

129.60 

9 

2 

Apr.    report .... 

9 

2 

B.     T.;  supp.; 

premium  .... 

9.05 

9 

250 

May   report .... 

22.10 

9 

21 

May   report.  .  .  . 

1.15 

9 

281 

May   report .... 

1.05 

9 

212 

May   report.  .  .  . 

8.50 

9 

139 

May   report.  .  .  . 

8.50 

9 

413 

May   report.  .  .  . 

7.15 

9 

23 

May   report.  .  .  . 

11.95 

9 

353 

Apr.    report .... 

9 

353 

Supplies   

.25 

9 

379 

May  report  (cr. ) 

9 

24 

May   report.  .  .  . 

29.70 

9 

478 

Apr.    report.  .  .  . 

9 

222 

May    report.  .  .  . 

7.95 

9 

382 

May  report.  .  .  . 

12.60 

9 

32 

May   report .... 

50.60 

9 

Western  N.  Y.,  D.  C. — 

Supp  

1.20 

9 

224 

May   report .... 

35.60 

10 

142 

Apr.   report.  .  .  . 

10 

142 

Premium;  supp. 

1.80 

10 

340 

May  report  (cr. ) 

10 

278 

May   report.  .  .  . 

44.80 

10 

87 

May   report.  .  .  . 

21.15 

in 

279 

May  report  (cr.) 

10 

158 

May  report  (or.) 

10 

414 

Apr.   report.  .  .  . 

10 

209 

May   report.  .  .  . 

7.20 

10 

176 

May    report .... 

7.15 

11 

7 

May  report  (cr. ) 

11 

392 

May  report  (cr.) 

May 

Local 

Amount 

11 

9 

May    report.  .  .  . 

92.20 

11 

386 

May   report .... 

28.80 

12 

424 

Feb.  -  Mar.  -  Apr. 

12 

424 

B.  T.;  supplies. 

4.50 

12 

328 

Apr.   report .... 

12 

328 

May  report  (cr.) 

12 

388 

May  report  (cr.) 

12 

395 

Apr.   report .... 

12 

268 

Apr.   report.  .  .  . 

12 

232 

May   report .... 

14.65 

12 

19 

May   report .... 

12.60 

13 

54 

May   report .... 

44.10 

13 

120 

May  report  (cr.) 

13 

411 

Apr.    report .... 

13 

81 

May    report .... 

18.90 

13 

407 

May   report .... 

6.30 

13 

18 

May    report.  .  .  . 

31.50 

13 

43  9 

May  report  (cr. ) 

13 

258 

May   report .... 

2.15 

13 

23  4 

May  report  (cr.) 

13 

25 

May   report.  .  .  . 

17.80 

13 

299 

May   report .... 

14.95 

13 

26 

May  report  (cr. ) 

16 

260 

May  report  (cr.) 

16 

295 

May   report.  .  .  . 

4.25 

16 

168 

May   report.  .  .  . 

6.30 

16 

292 

May    report .... 

1.80 

16 

300 

Apr.    report .... 

16 

300 

May   report .... 

8.40 

16 

174 

Jan.-  Feb.  -  Mar  . 
Apr.  reports .  . 

16 

174 

May  report  (cr.) 

16 

228 

May  report  (cr.) 

16 

309 

May   report .... 

1.30 

16 

185 

May   report.  .  .  . 

9.00 

18 

345 

May   report .... 

19.80 

16 

106 

May   report .... 

23.25 

16 

302 

May   report.  .  .  . 

4.00 

16 

238 

May   report.  .  .  . 

10.80 
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IVI 

Local 

Amount 

16 

111 

May 

report .... 

11.70 

16 

211 

May 

report  (cr.) 

16 

125 

May 

report.  .  .  . 

25.30 

16 

43 

May  report  (cr. ) 

16 

70 

May 

report .... 

o.oO 

16 

34 

May 

report .... 

15.25 

16 

79 

Apr. 

report .... 

16 

79 

May 

report .... 

16 

344 

May 

report.  . . . 

11.50 

16 

263 

May 

report.  .  .  . 

19.80 

16 

27 

May 

report .... 

49.10 

16 

107 

May 

report.  . .  . 

14.40 

16 

197 

Apr. 

report .... 

17 

78 

May 

report .... 

30.80 

17 

158 

B.  T 

and  reinst. 

15.60 

17 

66 

May 

report.  . . . 

20.40 

17 

254 

May  report  (cr.) 

17 

123 

May 

report. .  .  . 

9.00 

17 

429 

May 

report .... 

16.80 

18 

12 

May 

report .... 

15.30 

18 

262 

May 

report .... 

22.15 

18 

88 

Apr. 

report .... 

18 

380 

May 

report .... 

3.15 

18 

68 

May 

report .... 

45.90 

18 

109 

May 

report .... 

30.95 

18 

165 

May 

report .... 

9.00 

18 

275 

May 

report .... 

4.50 

18 

455 

May 

report  (cr.) 

18 

123 

Enroll,  and  May 

tax;  supplies. 

3.90 

19 

38 

May  report  (cr.) 

19 

47 

May 

report.  . . . 

126.00 

19 

203 

Apr. 

report.  . . . 

19 

203 

May  report  (or.) 

19 

305 

May 

report.  . . . 

7.20 

Mav 

Local 

Amount 

19 

110 

May 

report  (cr.) 

19 

482 

May  report  (cr.) 

19 

286 

May 

report .... 

19 

246 

May 

report .... 

6  30 

19 

4 

1  80 

19 

230 

May  report  (cr. ) 

19 

394 

May 

report  (cr. ) 

20 

42 

May 

report .... 

1  rro/! 

20 

64 

May 

report .... 

17.80 

20 

398 

May 

report .... 

18.90 

20 

442 

May 

report .... 

20 

145 

May 

report .... 

16.79 

20 

166 

May 

report.  . . . 

30.30 

20 

36 

B.  T. 

and  reinst. ; 

supplies  

2  7 . 0 .3 

23 

71 

May 

report .... 

14.50 

23 

143 

May 

report .... 

26.00 

23 

90 

May 

report.  . .  . 

15.45 

23 

134 

May 

report .... 

11.85 

23 

93 

May 

report .... 

1 2.60 

23 

440 

May 

report .... 

9.00 

23 

155 

May 

report.  .  .  . 

12.60 

23 

282 

May 

report .... 

6.30 

23 

132 

May 

report .... 

11.70 

23 

76 

May 

report .... 

8.10 

23 

52 

May 

report .... 

8.50 

23 

73 

May 

report .... 

110.65 

23 

72 

May 

report.  .  . . 

152.85 

23 

359 

May 

report.  . .  . 

16.15 

25 

105 

May 

report.  . . . 

17.10 

25 

55 

May 

report .... 

4.60 

25 

208 

May 

report  (cr. ) 

25 

286 

Apr. 

report.  . .  . 

25 

286 

May  report  ( cr. ) 

25 

225 

Dec. 

-  Jan.-  Feb.- 

Mar. -Apr.  reports 


May 

Local 

Amount 

25 

2  25 

May 

report .  . . . 

4.50 

26 

215 

May 

report.  . . . 

55.55 

26 

99 

May 

report .  . . . 

21.60 

26 

96 

Mav 

report.  .  . . 

18.90 

2  6 

36 

May 

report .  .  . . 

27.00 

26 

31 

Apr. 

report .  . . • 

26 

31 

May 

report .  . . . 

11.10 

26 

29 

May 

report .  .  .  . 

26 

67 

May 

report .  . .  . 

27 

243 

May 

report . .  .  . 

.5.20 

27 

44 

Apr. 

r^I/ort .  .  .  . 

27 

44 

May 

report .  . .  . 

7.20 

31 

148 

May 

report .  . . . 

5.40 

31 

202 

iVIay 

report .  . .  . 

8.75 

31 

446 

May 

report  (cr. ] 

31 

268 

May 

report .  , . . 

8.10 

31 

358 

May 

report .  . . . 

8.10 

31 

259 

Mav 

report .  . . . 

7.20 

31 

108 

May 

report .  . . . 

20.80 

31 

11 

May 

report  (cr.] 

31 

113 

May 

report .  . . . 

8.10 

3 1 

100 

May 

report .  . . . 

54.35 

31 

63 

May 

report  (cr.) 

173 

May 

report.  . . . 

2  4  80 

8 1 

116 

May 

report.  . . . 

4.20 

31 

48 

May  report  (cr.) 

31 

74 

May 

report .  . . . 

796.70 

31 

162 

May 

report .  . . . 

36.25 

31 

Interest — Comm 

Acet  

8.03 

31 

Advt. 

and  sub. .  . 

88.00 

31 

Transfer  indt.  .  . 

270.85 

Total 

Receipts.  . 

$3,846.02 

MAY  DISBURSEMENTS 


May 


Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,   2  typewriters, 


10 


Marford  Direct  Mail  Co.,  office  supplies .... 
Int'l  Labor  News  Service,  April  service .... 
Fred  J.  Denzler,  Clerk  of  U.  S.  Court,  court 

costs   

Burrows  Bros.  Co.,  office  supplies  

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  maintenance 

service  to  11/28/32   

The  Distillata  Co.,  cooler  rental  and  water 

service,  April   

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,    April  mes- 


13  Independent  Towel  Supplv  Co..  service 
4/15-5/13   

20  Riehl  Printing  Co.,  May  journal,  office  and 
local  supplies   

25  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  local  and  long  dis- 
tance service   

25    Stationery  Supply  Co.,  office  supplies  


May 

25 

$  163 

00 

27 

7 

00 

10 

00 

31 

25 

00 

3 

57 

4 

45 

6 

20 

11 

89 

31 

3 

15 

31 

31 

947 

50 

31 

31 

15 

98 

2 

74 

Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co..  local  supplies.  . 
National  Advertising  Co.,  mailing  May  jour- 
nals   

Postage   

Death  claims  for  month: 

Local  46,  William  Prutting.  15035.  (bal- 
ance)   

Local  75,  Norman  S.  Gephardt,  13352.. 

Local  74,  Benj.  F.  Ferris.  3920   

Local  75,  (David)    Harry   Page.  2219.. 

Local     2,  John  M.  Farrar.  Jr.,  31845... 

Local     2,  Oliver  R.  Bis.sler,  18278   

Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President  

Terry  Ford,  General  Sec.-Treas  

Geo.  T.  Moore,  organizer  

Wm.  J.  Murphy,  organizer  

Office  salaries   


2.93 


107.47 
34.56 


150.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
200.00 
300.00 
1,225.00 
625.00 
736.51 
754.07 
1,060.00 

TOTAL    $7,896.02 


RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand,  April  29,  1932    $80,448.60 

May  receipts    3.846.02 


$84,294.62 
7,896.02 


May  disbursements   

Cash  on  hand.  May  31,  1932    $76,398.60 


ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 

364    Guy  Alexander  Sparks  36165  123     Henry  Lawrence  Reagan  36166        72    William  Francis  Sheridan  36167 
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C.  R.  Graff  23031 
R.  A.  Keatley  2815 


REINSTATEMENTS 

36  Joseph  Suter  10787 
36    C.  W.  Lowder  20080 


16  J.  L.  Betta  17979 
:i    A.  T.  Dragon  1992 


SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON-PAYMENT  OF  DUES 


99 

J. 

A.  Dupray  15894 

72 

E.  R.  Fink  (April)  34188 

62 

Henry  Fuchs  (April)  10522 

99 

A. 

E.  Sylvester  28887 

72 

A.  J.  Drady  (April)  33165 

62 

J.  W.  Walker  (April)  15137 

99 

G. 

E.  Holden  29349 

66 

A.  L.  Babbit  (April)  20744 

121 

0.  E.  Muzzey  10921 

99 

J. 

E.  Lilly  33392 

66 

J.  A.  Campbell  (April)  22398 

4 

W.  F.  Hallett  31073 

42 

D. 

C.  Welton  (April)  28417 

66 

John  Ferris  (April)  1488 

4 

E.  G.  Killian  3  2376 

42 

F. 

M.  Leinen  (April)  33665 

66 

E.  Lawrence  (April)  1489 

353 

J.  A.  Gallup   (April)  35892 

42 

E. 

A.  Ogren   (April)  35299 

66 

Geo.  McDonough  (April)  1493 

353 

L.  W.  Gallup  (April)  35893 

42 

G. 

E.  Nelson  (April)  23135 

66 

Chas.  McDonough  (April)  5228 

353 

J.  L.  Gallup   (April)  35894 

42 

L. 

Hall  (April)  31420 

66 

H.  P.  MacDonongh  (Apr)  28713 

353 

W.  E.  Rees  (April)  35896 

42 

E. 

Haapa  (April)  30240 

66 

James  Paulson   (April)  23412 

32 

G.  H.  Maidel  (April)  34663 

42 

L. 

Emmick  (April)  30433 

66 

Jos.  Scopelliti  (April)  25172 

278 

F.  H.  Smith  35528 

42 

F. 

S.  Emmick  (April)  30435 

66 

J.  T.  Welke  (April)  30163 

278 

Henry  Baer  31107 

42 

W 

H.  Edwards  (April)  30233 

66 

Ed.  Zackwolf  (April)  16062 

278 

W.  F.  Corey  27295 

93 

V. 

S.  Olson  35353 

47 

M.  D.  Cole  (April)  18730 

278 

R.  S.  Watrous  20263 

93 

0. 

E.    Olson  28554 

47 

W.  C.  Cantrell   (April)  22480 

278 

M.  F.  Murray  6422 

93 

L. 

W.   Grier  29822 

47 

G.   F.   Feist    (April)  32581 

87 

E.  J.  McQuaite  28451 

93 

V. 

Grier  29821 

47 

G.    C.    Fuller    (April)  4750 

398 

J.  B.  Thomas  (Feb.)  30722 

93 

C. 

D.  Grier  7903 

47 

B.  J.  Huelsman  (April)  33110 

398 

R.  H.  Thomas  (Feb.)  29136 

93 

H. 

P.  Moore  3561 

47 

F.  V.  Martin  (April)  34010 

398 

F.  M.  Wiser   (Feb.)  584 

143 

N. 

Slotkin  19647 

47 

R.  M.  Reeder  (April)  27347 

398 

R.  A.  Owens  (Feb.)  35998 

71 

E.' 

A.  Griffith  5412 

47 

Chas.  Shaffer   (April)  6507 

398 

C.  P.  Olmsted  (April)  36042 

71 

J. 

F.  Yarger  8758 

47 

A.  Stevens  (April)  8331 

398 

H.  M.  Stafford  23387 

71 

G. 

J.  Breckenridge  8991 

47 

W.  A.  Weaver  (April)  28990 

260 

C.  H.  Sinram  (April)  13647 

71 

S. 

C.  Breckenridge  15561 

88 

V.  W.  Potter  (April)  35191 

260 

W.  E.  Campbell  (April)  16824 

71 

T. 

M.  Scott  16351 

88 

E.  W.  Lindsay  (April)  32550 

260 

Roy  Dunn  (April)  25565 

71 

R. 

E.  Giger  25388 

88 

F.  A.  Erickson  (April)  27264 

197 

T.  C.  Daily  (April)  23411 

71 

J. 

H.  Curtis  29689 

88 

John  Brierly  (April)  32535 

197 

J.  R.  Daily  (April)  3824 

71 

R. 

E.  Brobst  33307 

88 

G.  E.  Miller  (April)  17572 

63 

C.  W.  Patterson  34537 

71 

J. 

E.  Pitz  33548 

286 

E.   A.   Mendona  28578 

63 

A.  T.  Persons  25972 

286 

S.  H.  Sherer  14829 

173 

E.  C.  Everson  33068 

72 

L. 

Spano  (April)  23738 

42 

F.  A.  Weller  (April)  31433 

173 

E.   S.   Everson  9716 

72 

C. 

S.  Rand  (April)  34716 

29 

James   Miller    (April)  4518 

116 

John  Sopchack  25561 

WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 


74 

C. 

M.  Schofield  (Ren.-Apr.) 

142 

J.  H.  Gerraughty  (Ren.-Apr.) 

74 

G.  J.  Hartl   (Ren.)  18590 

24471 

27963 

74 

T.  J.  McDonald  (Ren.-Apr.) 

74 

R. 

W.  Clarkson  (Ren.-Apr.) 
29259 

W.  Turner  (Ren.-Apr.)  5518 

398 

0.  M.  Johnson  (Apr.)  9652 

23055 

74 

E. 

42 

Sydney   Beever  (Ren.-Apr.) 

162 

W.  E.  Burke  (Apr.)  25883 

32 

J. 

H.  Weber   (Ren.)  35358 

30667 

162 

Matteo  Pastonio  (Ren.-Apr.) 

106 

R. 

H.  Nickerson  (Ren.)  25101 

225 

W.  Van  Kammen  (Apr.)  34532 

29370 

27 

R. 

A.  Dougherty  (Ren.)  29766 

225 

W.   Smith    (April)  36022 

244 

M.  Freeman  13687 

109 

H. 

E.  Rudge  24893 

139 

L.  J.  Gagnon  (Ren.-Apr.)  33207 

244 

A.  Borgerson  28510 

380 

R. 

A.  Gildia  (Apr.)  29958 

96 

G.  B.  Wallace  24522 

244 

S.  Pappalardo  33196 

A.  Marino    (Apr.)  30697 
J.  Aveni   (Apr.)  34810 
J.  B.  Wright  (Apr.)  30801 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  DEPOSITED 

107    D.  H.  Ball,  Jr.  (Apr.)  21285  100 


Herbert  Lee  17500 
Chas.    Fayle  Crane 
26852 


(Apr.) 


T.  L.  DeStefano  31582 
T.  J.  Berneche  24142 


O.  E.  Walker  (April)  17481 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED 

9     C.  A.  Scott  (Jan.)  33984  31 
139    A.  Bernier  19177 


Homer  Green  7849 


100 
250 
250 


Jos.  Mancuso  (Apr.)  33343 
J.  E.  Falk  (Apr.)  28568 
C.  A.  Perell  (Apr.)  25492 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  DEPOSITED 

19  J.  F.  Berry  1829  74 
107  W.  McCumsey  2044  74 
197    O.  F.  Ferris  (Apr.)  9284  100 


H.  D.  Showalter  9235 
L.  H.  Edyburn  20638 
L.  Badolato  8179 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  REVOKED 

88    J.  H.  Collins  11263 


FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 


38 

Chas.  Siegel   32170.  $100.00 

9 

J.  Barrett  10838,  $100.00 

42 

F. 

L. 

Roberts    23332,  $50,00 

38 

J.  C.  Meyers  26809,  $100.00 
P.  C.  Duttenhofer  24780, 

9 

F.  E.  Barrett  27322,  $100.00 

42 

R. 

W. 

Inman    31333,  $50.00 

38 

9 

J.  T.  White  26541,  $100.00 

42 

R. 

W. 

Inman   31333,  $5.00 

$100.00 

9 

A.  T.  Persons  25972,  $100.00 

42 

R. 

S. 

Innes   33890,  $50.00 

3  8 

P.   Ernst   31322,  $100.00 

9 

Robt.  Gleason  24497,  $100.00 

42 

W. 

R. 

Hamm  2359,  $25.00 

9 

"-■hrirlr-  Tonrs  23523,  $100.00 

97 

L.  A.  Bellamy  28687,  $100.00 

42 

J. 

J. 

Beard    25417,  $50.00 
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8  W.   E.   Young   2365.  $75.00 

8  W.  C.  ludicoffer  2353  $75.00 

166  A.  E.  Tumper  30769  $100.00 

42  G.  W.  Hallett  19910  $50.00 

42  A.  D.  Connor  31840,  $50.00 

42  R.  D.  Hudson  36090,  $oO.O(» 

42  .1.   N.   Oliver   30943,  $50.00 

42  King  Hallett   19911,  $50.00 

42  F.  W.  Lorenz  17658.  $100.00 

42  C.  N.  Hoaglln  30547,  $50.00 

42  R.  E.  Howard  35420,  $50.00 

166  J.  Anderson  13024,  $100.00 

203  Clarence  Dotts  11281,  $100.00 

203  L.    E.    Clinkenbeard  35453, 
$100.00 

234  S.    E.   Floyd   20898,  $75.00 

190  E.  F.  Lindberg  28571,  $55.00 


315  L.  P.  Carrier  34153 
42  R.  D.  Hudson  36090 
4  2    J.  N.  Oliver  30943 


190  H.  R.  Shinnick  29486,  $25.00 

190  H.  R.  Behnke  29529,  $50.00 

190  C.  W.  Deziel  30212,  $55.00 

190  A.  S.  Hindahl  29532,  $50.00 

10  Robt.  Hebner  24191,  $100.00 

10  Stanley  KroU  15235,  $100.00 

10  Wm.  Hackbarth  10434,  $100.00 

111  Ed.  Newmann  18376,  $100.00 

10  Art.  Tabbert  5145,  $100.00 

1(1  .Jos.  Beaudoin  16871.  $100.00 

10  Arthur  Seehaner  5143.  $100.00 

1(1  O.   C.  Schissler  7694,  $100.00 

10  Emmet  Miller  16581,  $100.00 

3  4  F.  K.  Ransbottom  28387, 
$50.00 

102  W.  H.  Packett  4677,  $100.00 

392  L.  J.  LeChien  16183,  $5.00 


SUSPENSIONS  FOR  WORKING  UNFAIR 

42  K.  S.  Hallett  19911 
42  F.  L.  Roberts  23332 
42     L.  G.  Cottrell  18431 


SUSPENDED  LOCAL  UNIONS 

4  2  2     Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


392     L.  J.  LeChien  16183,  $75.00 
100     E.  A.  Valentine  31897  (add'l) 
$55.00 

100     E.  A.  McCoy  35504  (add'l) 
$55.00 

KM)     E.  .T.  Hopkins  2124S  (add'l) 
$55.00 

10(1    .1.  F.  Tacy  16362  (add'l)  $55.00 
KM)     J.  A.  Delancy  17372  (add'l) 
$55.00 

K)(i     S.  J.  Tinto  17233  (add'l) 
$50.00 

KMi     \v.  \.  Minard  32203,  $50.00 
100     .1.    \V.    Smith    4351.  $50.00 
120     H.  S.  Wing  9410,  $95.00 
120     H.  S.  Wing  9410,  $5.00 


42  W.  K.  Hamm  2359 
23  4     S.  E.  Floyd  20898 


Local  Age 

74     Roy  Emil  Peterson   17 

74    .Tos.  Taylor  McKee   17 

7  4     Evert  Jack  Filkey   16 


From  To 

1     C,  H.  Lewis  6987    33 

1     G.  T.  .lones  16445    143 

1     C.  H.  Lewis  6987    1 

1     Geo.   Stuart   25800    74 

.-.     Ralph  Sadler  27071    47 

.los.  Miller  118   47 

Chas.  McGowan  7967    9 

.-.    .John  Kauertz  7340   9 

.-.     Jos.  Barnoff  30015    9 

7     Alonzo  Daniel   21229  234 

9     G.  H.  Lang  17696    74 

9  Wm.  D.  Woodward  2636..  74 

9     G.  P.  Wagner  19881    74 

9     W.  R.  Ryan  3908    74 

9  .Matthew  Nealon   7361....  4 

9     J.  A.  Cale  31272    215 

9     O.  Long  20591    386 

14     Harry  Jeffries  9711  125 

14     Chas.  Conley  3  3563    386 

14     W.  J.  Costine   28659    386 

14     H.  R.  Bright  7415   74 

14     1).  E.  Henry  18028    74 

14     W.  J.  Sewell  22716    74 

14     L.  H.  Gander  19126   74 

14     John  Barnoff  30016    52 

2:\     Edw.  Hassett  33250    78 

2:!     James  Hassett  24220    78 

23  Maurice  Hassett  34083.  ...  78 

23  Thomas  Fronge  33552....  125 

23     J.  P.  Fronge  34204    125 

23  M.  C.  Van  Ness  23163....  125 

23    Ernest  Jensen  16433  286 

23  R.  E.  VanNess  34549    125 

24  G.  M.  Visger  16988    5 

25  Marten  Kelley  2920    25 

26  A.   M.   Orr   20624    230 

27  F.  C.  Arthur  4936    21 

27  Murel  Williams  19073    21 

28  Thos.   Sloane    18871    295 

28  Elmer  Johnson   17740.... 151 

28    Jos.  A.  Lang  30634  151 

32    W.  R.  Booker  24564    52 

32     R.  J.  Fenzel  9476    166 

32  Peters  Coughlin  32144....  52 


APPRENTICES 


Local  Age 

74     Erwin  E.  Wilson   16 

74  Benj.  Franklin  Sprecher.  .  .  16 

TRANSFERS 

From  To 

34     Harry  Huber  16364    47 

42     W.  K.  Duncan  34481    27 

42     Wm.  Wallace  35363    65 

46    J.   Drenuon   6217    386 

46     J.  Clark  19129    386 

46    W.  A.  Yockel  20188  386 

46    J.  McCartney  9038    386 

46    James  Nealon   19946    4 

46     E.  A.  Yoder  489    74 

46     J.  C,  Murray  24109    108 

4  7     Harry  Hber  16364   34 

52     A.   F.  Fenzel   23838    166 

52     R.  B.  Hall  30731    166 

52     James   Hall    32981    166 

52  Archie  Heistand  30659...  151 

52  J.    Thomann    23271    151 

53  Lawrence  Plum  19276....  53 
53  Lawrence  Plum  19276....  87 

53     Jack  Caponi  24239    87 

53     Ed.  Laing  15875    87 

55     E.  F.  McKnight  18445    262 

55     Jos.   Little  33222   435 

62     J.  V.  Henry  22891    262 

62  R.  E.  Cooper  26752    482 

63  A.  B.  Coleman  18760    9 

65     Wm.   Turney   10289    88 

65     R.  Gildea  29958    380 

68     C.  F.  Towue  20774    48 

71     G.  Witzberger  34585    344 

71  J.  E.  Rogers  28722    344 

7  2     Luke  Carney  7  83    359 

72  C.  S.  Hammond  16460....  125 

72     J.  B.  Pratt  5601    79 

74     Emil  Schleter  9441    299 

74     W.  J.   Eby  26881    299 

74     G.  F.  Quint  27971    299 

74     M.   Turner   27360    299 

74     P.       Dunn  32475    299 

74     M.   Turner  4487    299 

74     S.  E.  Harwood  33512    419 

7  4     F.  W.   Schleter  12596    419 

74     Stanley  Mack  16295    419 

74  T.  W.  Wedekind  34037...  419 

74  W.  E.  Peterman  26516  ....  419 


Local  Age 

74    John  Roden    17 

6  4     Eugene  Payne   16 


From        Name  To 

74     J.  P.  Hoghuul   1S072    148 

74  H.    Schleter   13259    419 

7  8     Wm.  Flansbury  16359  125 

75  Mose   Furness    8980    125 

78  Frank   Bamback    29425...  215 

7  8     L.  Boucher  13  331    125 

78     Paul  Bergeron  4116  125 

88     James  Stack  29022    65 

88     James  T.  Coffey  2033    68 

88     W.  H.  Bauman  27815   144 

90    Sidney  Arklev  14553  190 

90    John  McHale  35087    359 

102     R.   Cornell   32381    234 

102     R.  L.   Young  31756    79 

109     J.  P.  Peterson  8563    113 

113     W.   X.   Rinev  19188  113 

113     E.  G.  Lee  31612  299 

113     E.   R.   Lane  29124    136 

113  Jas.  Kerwin  9432    74 

114  George  Borst  15430    344 

120     Jos.  Kioes  29297    386 

120     Howard  Durell    17620   151 

120     Wilbur  Jones  35127  151 

120  Buster  Damson   30006....  295 

120  Frank   Welsh   :!0  7  68    166 

121  Kenneih  A.  Swift  29910...  34 

121:     A.  Anderson  3454    449 

125     Jos.  Zaiser  13  782    72 

125     Earl  Hackman  25442    72 

125     Harold  Brown  13092    125 

125     R.  W.  Quigley  33166    125 

125     Andre  Bessette  31921  125 

136  Frank  Van  Riper  34907.  .  .136 

136     C.  A.  Wilson  8975    113 

136     K.  G.  Bales  33735    113 

136  Bruce  Sprecher  20569.... 113 

136     W.  A.  Porter  1032    113 

136     L.  A.   Porter  21867    113 

136     R.  P.  Lane  8973    113 

136     F.  Van  Ripper  34907    113 

140     B.  B.  Liudsey  9224    230 

140    P.  W.  McCasson  33281   230 

140     Harry   Parse   11204  407 

140     B.  Van  Voast  14545    326 
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From  To 

143    John   Martin    7354    116 

151     Wilbur  Jones  35127    295 

151     Howard   Durell   17620   295 

151     Geo.  Yahraus  28694   52 

151     Ben.  Wales  32470    52 

151     E.  H.  Farmer  25437    52 

166    John  Seitz  1S439    32 

166     M.  K.  Tussing  34737    32 

166    Wm.  McCall  414  166 

166     Russell  Shepler  31959  429 

166  T.  H.  Hutchison  21086.  ..  .  52 

168     Frank   Maier  7238    168 

176     Walter   Crosier   4943    31 

185  W.  P.  Henderson  16009.  .  .140 

190     George   Coe   15656    90 

190     Cliff  Hall  9703    90 

190     Oscar  Tuff  12186   90 

190     Sidney  Arklev  14553    90 

197     E.  E.  Wilson  21977    74 

197     Jess    Miller    29232    192 

197     Elmer   Daily    25142    102 

197     Carl  Balluff  7130  192 

209     D.  D.  Hughes  24560    74 

209     E.  P.  Louzon  19327    74 

215  Leonard   Alogna   22019... 125 

215    A.  J.  Crooks  16918   72 

215  Theodore  Stafford  23789..  72 

215     Gerard  Lavoie  29943    72 

215    Frank   Killian   34176    125 

215     H.  L.  Connors  34874    72 

215  James  G.  Connors  8816...  72 

215     Jos.  Richards  22335    142 

215     R.  E.  Sullivan  32884    125 

215     R.   E.   Dobson   19493    125 

215  Richard   Bonelly   3870.... 386 


From  To 

215     F.  M.  Mack  25573    2 

225     Harry  Watson  24050    134 

230     G.  G.  Dudley  18874    230 

230     D.   L.   Evans   20926    262 

230     P.  W.  McCarson  33281    140 

230     B.  B.  Liudsey  9224   140 

238     R.  M.  Smart  21465    42 

238     Albert  Rydelius  29559   42 

260     A.  C.  Trudeau  17437   42 

262     E.  L.  Bourassa  25007    113 

262  E.  F.  McKnight  18445....  18 

275     Ernest  Huehn   23761    34 

278     W.  Edwards  20888    65 

278     Roy   Rivers   32331    65 

278     James  Morrison  9535    278 

278     George  Tiernan  6961    208 

278     Thos.   Raftery   28115    278 

278  Tom  Humphrey  34064....  65 

296  W.   H.   Hignight   27664... 386 

296     J.  E.  Riney  22520    215 

296     John  Kenney  24639    215 

296  Robert  Prenatt   24702....  215 

296     S.  L.  Richards  15130    386 

298  Alex.  Turner  16746   74 

299  Julius  Krinkoski  30030...  232 

299     John  Peterson  33686    232 

301     J.  F.  Simpson  16929    300 

301     M.  E.  Robin  35097   140 

301     J.  D.  Fralev  20508    140 

305     M.  T.  Reeves  23871    54 

326    J.  A.  Lyday  16754    140 

328     F.  W.  Cressey  24492    48 

328  Ernest  Westlund  29489...  190 

357     H.  C.  Little  32118   27 

359     Leo   Crepeau    29521    139 


From  To 

364     James   Silvious   32913   262 

364     John  McDowell  21489   230 

379     A.  J.  Flanders  23489    42 

379     J.    Morrissette   452    353 

382     L.  Brouder  32799    53 

392     James  Custatis   29997   143 

401     Millard   Zellers   20307    4 

401  Herbert  Shankweiler  20300  4 

411     J.    M.    Dymond   35958   144 

411     B.  G.  Allen  28333    144 

419     T.  S.  Mateer  23284    262 

429     Edw.  Laing  15875    53 

429     W.  E.  Albright  24593   53 

435     J.  J.  Matson  15397    81 

435     H.  A.  Ramsey  23336   81 

435     J.  M.  Shepherd  28217   140 

435  Bert  Van  Voast  14345....  140 

435     Frank  Bray  11000   140 

455     Joseph  Pacetti  36088    262 

479     H.  K.  Coe  36062    143 

479     A.  L.  Hass  22534   143 

479     J.   H.   Fay   731    386 

479     A.  J.  Schultz  13039    143 

479  W.  W.  Hutchinson  23167.  .143 

479  Hudson   Conklin   26517...  143 

479     Peter   Prall    26699    143 

479  Alfred  Boudreau  13909...  386 

479  George   Boudreau   34201.. 386 

479     John  Riley  14320    143 

479  Clifford  Boudreau  35665.. 386 

479  Mich.   Wagenhoffer  30245.143 

479     G.   W.   Conklin   36111  143 

482     J.  G.  Edwards  14097    70 

484  H.  E.  Campbell  36138....  7 


MONEY  REMITTED  TO  LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
TRANSFER  INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

Sent 

Loca  1 

On   Account  Of 

213 

114.00 

431 

E.  L.  Zartman  30391 

419 

4.25 

74 

S.  M.  Mack  16295 

419 

4.25 

74 

F.  W.  Schleter  12596 

419 

4.25 

74 

H.  W.  Schleter  13259 

419 

4.25 

74 

S.  E.  Harwood  33512 

74 

6.00 

29  8 

Alex.  Turner  16746 

65 

3.50 

88 

J.  M.  Stack  2  9022 

65 

1.80 

83 

R.  0.  Jones  34007 

136 

5.00 

9 

A.  R.  Cash  20167 

136 

1.25 

113 

E.  R.  Lane  29124 

115 

3.00 

276 

Martin  Hansen  29280 

2 

4.00 

295 

R.  A.  Druen  18542 

2.00 

295 

August  SchoU  5217 

2.10 

166 

L.  T.  Van  Osdale  32275 

139 

2.00 

359 

Alderic  Bernier  19177 

139 

2.00 

359 

Napoleon  Chevelier  26122 

386 

11.00 

46 

Guv  Zinn  4520 

386 

12.00 

46 

J.  F.  Drennou  6217 

386 

4.70 

215 

W.  R.  Watkins  21476 

386 

4.00 

14 

W.  J.  Costine  2  8659 

232 

2.00 

299 

J.  E.  Peterson  33686 

232 

2.90 

299 

J.  J.  Krinkowski  30030 

18 

20.00 

5 

L.  T.  Lenihan  31763 

299 

8.50 

74 

W.  J.  Eby  26881 

125 

2.00 

23 

J.  P.  Fronge  34204 

125 

4.00 

23 

M.  C.  Van  Ness  23163 

125 

9.00 

23 

R.  E.  Van  Ness  34549 

125 

8.00 

23 

Thos.  Fronge  33552 

125 

1.60 

78 

W.  S.  Flansburg  16359 

34 

4.80 

18 

H.  A.  Worden  33381 

27 

30.00 

42 

\V.  K.  Duncan  34481 

262 

1.10 

62 

J.  V.  Henry  2  2891 

262 

11.00 

455 

Jos.  Pacetti  36088 

262 

6.00 

364 

E.  L.  Evans  20926 

262 

10.00 

234 

J.  E.  Dalton  35014 

286 

2.00 

23 

E.  R.  Jensen  16433 

166 

4.50 

52 

A.  F.  Fenzel  23838 

7.00 

2 

G.  W.  Yahrau-s  28694 

16.50 

166 

T.  H.  Hutchison  21086 

5  2 

7.00 

151 

B.  J.  Wales  32470 

Local 

Sent 

Local 

On   Account  Of 

72 

4.00 

215 

H.  L.  Connors  3487  4 

72 

1.10 

215 

J.   G.   Connors  8816 

72 

4.00 

125 

Jos.   Zaiser  13782 

136 

3.00 

9 

A.  R.  Cash  20167 

482 

2.00 

62 

R.  E.  Cooper  26752 

286 

8.00 

9 

H.  Jeffries  9711 

262 

3.30 

484 

J.  L.  Henrey  25245 

262 

4.00 

33 

E.  L.  Bourassa  25007 

162 

2.00 

479 

W.  E.  Burke  25883 

74 

4.50 

197 

E.  E.  Wilson  21977 

74 

8.50 

14 

Wm.  J.  Sewell  22716 

148 

8.50 

74 

John  P.  Hoglund  18072 

FLAGS  AND  THEIR  HISTORY 

(Continued  From  Page  35) 

This  was  used  nearly  a  year  after  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

It  was  on  June  14,  1777,  that  the  Continental  Con- 
gress created  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  the  national 
emblem  by  passing  the  resolution:  "That  the  flag 
of  the  thirteen  United  States  be  thirteen  stripes, 
alternate  red  and  white;  that  the  Union  be  13  stars, 
white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constella- 
tion." With  the  admission  of  Kentucky  and  Vermont 
into  the  Union,  the  stripes  were  increased  to  15,  but 
in  1818  Congress  ruled  that  the  stripes  should  be 
limited  to  13,  and  that  with  the  admission  of  every 
new  State  a  star  should  be  added  to  the  Union  of  the 
flag. — Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

or(;axized  dkckmber  15,  isoo 

Affiliated  witli  tlie  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department 


OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General   President — Wm.   J.   McSorley,   Lathers'   Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore,  3578  Palmer  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Second  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Third  Vice  President— C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fourth  Vice  President — Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fifth  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnight,  728  Hudson  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Sixth  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  5  and  439.    Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Bewick  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Buckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2,  24,  2S,  30,  47,  71,  126,  171,  213,  275,  350,  395  and  443.  Chas. 
J.  Case,  Room  302,  Este  Bldg.,  128  E.  7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  65,  81,  83,  88,  109,  122,  144,  172,  252,  260,  268,  278,  300,  302, 
353,  379,  398,  411,  440,  460  and  474.    J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  120,  166  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  in  affil- 
iated cities.    A.  Dinsmore,  456  Cedar  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14,  52,  57,  151,  392.  Meets  1  o'clock,  1st  Sunday  of  month. 
Labor  Temple,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Henry  Warren,  239  Chapman  Place,  Elmira,  X.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345,  406  and  455.  Meets  1st  Wednesday  of  each  month, 
517  E.  8th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.    Carl  M.  Haefner,  General  Delivery,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  65,  88,  109,  122,  144,  243,  268,  278,  302  and  411.  Meets  first 
Sunday  of  month,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian  Ave.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20,  36,  64,  74,  103,  110,  114,  121,  135,  192,  197,  202, 
209,  222,  336,  378  and  446.    Geo.  T.  Moore,  3578  Palmer  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84.  Meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities.  J.  D.  Meldahl, 
1824  E.  10th  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Lone  Star  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  140,  224,  230,  364  and  424.  W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box  203, 
Waco,  Texas. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31,  72,  79,  90,  96,  99,  123,  139,  142,  246  and 
254.     Meets  quarterly,  47  Hanover  St.,  Boston  Mass.     John  P.  Cook,  47  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64,  73,  and  259.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month.  Fifth  St.  at 
St.  Louis  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.    Chas.  T.  Webster,  2108  Yale  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29,  66,  67,  85,  102.  106,  116,  143.  162.  173,  250,  346  and  382. 
Meets  2d  Sunday,  81  Academy  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.    F.  A.  Fetridge,  P.  O.  Box  3  4  2,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54,  380  and  414.  W.  A.  Himstreet,  414  Labor  Temple,  Portland,  Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  81,  172,  252,  260,  353,  398,  440,  442  and  460. 
Meets  1st  Saturday  of  each  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles.  L.  W.  Miller,  1024  Salt  Lake  St.,  Long 
Beach,  Calif. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104,  138,  155,  and  282.  Meets  quarterly.  A.  M.  Sherwood, 
3911  Ashworth  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y.,  L.  I.  D.  C,  composed  of  Locals  38,  46,  100.  244,  and  308.  Meets  2d  Tuesday  each 
month  at  Teutonia  Hall,  154  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Jack  Spiegel,  82  A  Parkway  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32,  51  and  309.  Meets  last  Sat.  each  month  alternately 
in  affiliated  cities.    Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  33,  76,  174,  263,  298  and  358.  Meets  4th  Sunday,  1901  5th 
Ave.    J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PRICE  LIST 


Charter   and   Outfit  $15.00 

Charter    2.00 

Seal    4.50 

Labels,  per  50  35 

Official  Letter  Heads,  per  pad  70 

Official  Envelopes,  per  100   1.00 

Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed  Envelopes,  per  doz  25 

Membership  Book,  Small   1.00 

Membership   Book,   Clasp   1.25 

Long  Form  Reports,  per  doz  40 

Short  Form  Reports,  per  doz  60 

Book  of  Withdrawal  Cards  60 

Secretary  Order  Book  35 

Secretary  Receipt  Book  35 

Triplicate  Receipt  Book  35 

Working  Permits,  per  book  35 

Membership  Application  Blanks,  per  dos  25 

Treasurer  Cash  Book   1.00 

Book  Solicitor  Certificates  50 

Book  Contractor  Certificates  50 

Constitution   15 


SUPPLIES 


Book  of  Apprentice  Indentures  $  .50 

Manual   50 

Due  Stamps,  per  100  15 

Rolled  Gold  Lapel  Button  50 

Adjustable  Dating  Stamp  50 

Ink  Pad   25 

Transfers,  per  pad..  50 

Statements  of  Indebtedness  Pad  35 

Arrearage  Notices,  per  pad  50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     100  pages   3.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     150  pa.ges       4.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    200  pages   5.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    300  pages   7.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    400  pages   8.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     500  pages   12.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     600  pages   14.25 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    700  pages   20.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     800  pages   23.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.    900  pages   25.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1000  pages   27.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1500  pages   38.00 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


AL\^  AYS  COINSLLT  THE  LAST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


1  Colunibiis.  Ohio.— Meets  Jd  and  4tli  Fri.,  S  E.  Chest- 

nut St.,  Room  514.  J.  Warren  Limes,  1901  Aberdeen 
Ave.    Phone  Kenmore  0522-R. 

2  Cleveland,   Ohio. — Meets    Mon.,   S    p.   m..  Plasterers' 

Hall.  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.  Tel.  PRos.  0508.  Floyd  Noble,  Sec, 
"712  Colgate  Ave. 

4  Scrantou,   Pa. — Meets   l.st  and   3d   Tues.,   Room  211 

Lin  Hall.  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden  St.  M.  F. 
Malloy,  1222  Pen  Ave.    Phone  38626. 

5  Detroit.  Mich. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m..  at 

3111  Elmwood  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wed., 
7  p.  m.  Owen  Stone,  4457  17th  St.    Garfield  3528-W. 

7  Hirminghani.  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m., 
.Manhattan  Hall,  1702  »4  4th  Ave.  Garner  Martin, 
707  Joseph  St. 

S  Des  Moines.  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 
sembly Hall,  216  Locust  St.  O.  E.  Simpson,  1351 
Tiffin  St. 

Washington.  D.  C. — Meets  Mon.,  721  Sixth  St.,  N.  W. 
Timothy  A.  Hill,  228  11th  St.,  N.  E  .  Phone,  L-848. 

10  Milwaukee.  Wis.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 

808-10  Walnut  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 
.Mike  Zahn.  B.  A.,  308  A  East  Clarence  St.  Phone. 
Locust  1956.  Chas.  Duerr.  Cor.  Sec.  3343  N.  20tli 
St.    Gust  Miels,  Fin.  Sec,  3566  N.  19th  St. 

1 1  Norfolk.   Va. — Meets    1st   Mon..    Eagles'   Home,  630 

Boutetourt  St.    H.  J.  Miller,  314  Duncan  Ave. 

12  Duluth.   Minn. — Meets   2d  and   4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tern., 

119  W.  2d  St.   J.  D.  Meldah!,  1824  E.  10th  St. 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Me€ts  Mon.,  4  2  Exchange  St.  Chas. 

H.  Carey,  Jr.,  110  Milbank  St.  Phone,  Genesee  6613-M. 

15  Louisville.  Ky.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  644  So.  Shelby 

St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed.  Geo.  Kettler,  1331  Winter 
Ave. 

19  Joliet,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Schoette  s  Hall,  127 

E.  Jefferson  St.    Dorn  Johnston.  2006  Jackson  St. 

20  Springfield.   111. — Meets    1st  Tues..   Lab.   Tern.,   6  E. 

Washington  St.  Albert  Carter,  334  So.  Wesley  Ave., 
R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone,  Cap.  1818. 

21  St.  Joseph.  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tern., 

5th  and  Edmond  St.  Wm.  G.  Green,  612  Mount  Mora. 

23  Bridgeport.  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  847  Main 
St..  Park  Theatre  Bldg.  M.  C.  Van  Ness,  6  West  Ave., 
Milford.  Conn. 

2  4  Toledo.  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Kapp's  Hall, 
3d  fir..  413  Summit  St.  L.  A.  Moffitt,  1738  Macomber 
St.    Phone  Forest  4499-W. 

25  Springfield.  .Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall.  Sanford  and  Market  St.  L.  A.  Moquin,  B.  A., 
140  Orchard  St.  Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec,  4  7  Mason  St. 
Phone,  3-2898. 

26  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. — Meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

516  W.  California  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  7:30 
p.  m.    O.  Jones,  1612  W.  32d  St. 

27  Kan.sas  City.  Mo. — Meets  l.st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Fri.  5  to 
6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.  Elwood  Eshe,  3033  Elmwood 
Ave.    Phone,  Linwood  3085. 

28  Youugstown,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.  8  p.  m.,  139  Bald- 

win St.  A.  W.  Butts,  28  So.  Whitney  Ave.  Phone, 
733S7. 


29  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4lh  Mon.,  Eagles- 

Hall,  12  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Atlantic  City.  Hours  8  to 
9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy,  206  No.  First  St.,  Pleasantville, 
N.  J. 

30  Dayton.  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  HdqLs., 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat.,  10  a.  m.  Ora  A.  Kress,  801  E.  5th  St  .  Office 
phone,  Fulton  2681. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.,  Caledonia 

Bldg.,  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paille,  712  Chicopee  St., 
Willimansett,  Mass.    Tel.  5522-W. 

32  Buffalo.  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall, 

246  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St. 
Tel.  Bidwell  5428-W'. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumbers' 

Bldg..  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00  p.  m. 
Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214.  Plumbers'  Bldg.,  1901 
5th  Ave.    Phone  Atlantic  8487. 

3  4  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Federation  Hall, 

120  W.  Berry  St.  Theo.  R.  Johnston,  506  Jackson  St. 

36  Peoria,  111. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Room  4,  Lab.  Tem.,  Jack- 
sou  and  Jefferson  Sts.    Chas.  Wyre,  916  Starr  St. 

38  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. — Meets  every 

Fri.,  8:30  p.  m.,  K.  of  C.  Bldg.,  Mineola,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 
Exec.  Bd.  meets  2d  Fri.  of  mo.  Emil  P.  Luc,  15  Am- 
herst St.,  Williston  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Fhone,  Garden 
City  9735. 

39  Indianapolis.  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Room  7, 

3d  floor,  18  W.  Market  St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128 
E.  North  St.    Tel.,  Irviiigton  6855. 

4  0  Anderson.  Ind. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  918  Main  St.,  Plumb- 

ers' Hall.    David  N.  Watkins,  R.  R.  No.  1. 

4  2  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  540  Maple 
Ave.  Earl  Clyde,  B.  A.,  4104  Clayton  Ave.  Tel.  O.  L. 
6027.  R.  A.  Jones,  Sec,  1735  W.  39th  St.  Tel.,  V.  E. 
5147. 

43  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab. 
Tem.    J.  B.  Taylor,  2527  Alden  St. 

4  4  EvansviUe,  Ind.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  8th  and 
Main  Sts.    Joseph  Kercher,  Wimberg  Ave.,  R.  R.  8. 

4  6  New  York  City. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Bohemian 
Natl.  Hall,  321  E.  73d  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  1st  and  3d  Fri. 
Sec  at  hall  daily  8  to  4:30.  except  Thurs.  Walter 
Matthews,  321  E.  73d  St.    Tel.,  Butterfield  8-7109. 

4  7  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  1228  Walnut  St.  W.  A.  Lane,  Sec,  3920  Tap- 
pan  Ave.    Geo.  A.  Cordon,  B.  A.,  465  Warner  St. 

4  8  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  R.  6. 
Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.  W.  T.  Davidson. 
323  Adelaid  St. 

49  Pueblo,  Colo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  5,  Lab.  Tem.,  Vic- 
toria and  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dunlap,  1202  Brown  Ave. 

51  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  2108  Main  St.  H.  E.  Whitmire,  2474  Willow  Ave. 

52  Utica,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  Frank  F.  Percac- 

ciante,  1466  Nye  Ave.    Phone,  Dial  24768. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Balis  Hall. 

1614  Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Balis 
Hall,  1614  Ridge  Ave.  James  Leyden.  Fin.  Sec,  2013 
E.  Loney  St.  Walter  S.  Hurst,  B.  A.,  Res.,  2515  No. 
12th  St.  Phone,  Columbia  5899.  Office,  Room  508 
Fox  Bldg.,  16  Market  St.    Phone,  Spruce  4945. 
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54  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  8  p.  m.  Ex. 

Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7  p.  m.  W.  A.  Himstreet, 
414  Labor  Temple. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn.— Meets  3d  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Memphis 

Lab.  Tern.,  565  Beale  St.  E.  W.  Brinkmeyer,  1084 
Kney  St. 

57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Tues.  of  mo.,  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  53  State  St.,  Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St. 

62  New  Orleans,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  before  local 
7:30  p.  m.,  2d  and  4th  Wed.  A.  G.  Siegel,  3135  Milan 
St. 

63  Richmond,  Va. — Meets  3d  Tluirs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  .1.  J.  Duggan,  Tap- 
panock  Highway,  Box  189,  Ellerson,  Va. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111.— Meets  3d  Wed..  B.  T.  Hall,  5th  St. 

at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  ni.  M.  J.  Gray,  106  S.  Sec- 
ond St.,  Belleville,  111. 

65  San  Francisco,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Sheet 

Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
every  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  Walter  L.  Fox,  Sec, 
2347  20th  Ave.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  B.  A.,  49  Julian  Ave. 
Phone,  Underbill  9189. 

66  Trenton,  N.  J. — Meets  Thurs.  evening.  Lab.  Lyceum, 

151  Mercer  St.  Chris  Beckmann,  308  Hewitt  Ave., 
Deutzville,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Meets  l.st  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

Bldg.,  583  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and  4th  Tues. 
P.  W.  Mullane,  199  Wilkinson  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Club,  1031  17th  St.  S.  A.  O'Day,  R.  2,  Box  168, 
Edge  water,  Colo. 

7(1  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 
5th  and  Walnut  St.  C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  .No.  14th  St., 
R.  R.  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m.,  35  So. 

Howard  St.  F.  E.  Bedor,  294  W.  Exchange  St.  Phone, 
Blackstone  2303. 

72  Boston,  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  47  Hanover  St. 

Ex.  Board  1st  and  3d  Wed.  M.  John  English,  Sec,  16 
Glenside  Ave.  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Tel.  Endicott 
6343.  John  P.  Cook,  B.  A.,  136  Bobbins  Road,  Ar- 
lington, Mass.  Res.  Tel.,  Arlington  4217.  Office,  47 
Hanover  St.    Tel.  Lafayette  9826. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo.— Meets  Thurs..  8  p.  m..  Unity  Hall.  Page 

Ave.  and  Grand.  Ex.  Bd.  mee'-s  Sat.  9:30  a.  m.  to  12 
noon.  Chas.  T.  Webster,  Fin.  Sec,  2108  Yale  Ave. 
H.  J.  Hagen,  B.  A.,  4005  Lexington  Ave. 

74  Chicago,  HI. — Meets  Fri.,  Lathers'  Hall,  731  So.  West- 

ern Ave.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.,  7  p.  m.  Edward  Menard. 
Fin.  Sec,  731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.,  West  2372-3. 
Frank  A.  Wilke,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  5222  Liano  Ave. 

75  Baltimore,  Md. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  310  East 

Baltimore  St.  Wm.  E.  Pennington,  2514  E.  Federal  St. 

76  Sharon,  Pa. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  79  West  Slate  St.    T.  H. 

Bradley,  290  Sharpsville  Ave. 

77  Everett,  Wash. — Meets  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Lom- 

bard Ave.    Fred.  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

7  8  Hartford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem., 
97  Park  St.    A.  E.  Boudreau,  172  Tower  Ave. 

7  9  Worcester,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 
62  Madison  St.,  Hall  No.  5.  W.  J.  Gagner,  18  Na- 
thaniel St. 

SI  Pasadena,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lai).  Tem., 
46  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mol)ray,  3851  Blanche  St 
Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 

82  South  Bend,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lal)or  Tem- 
ple, 103  W.  La  Salle  Ave.  B.  F.  Mitchell,  919  E. 
Madison  St.    Phone,  2-8212. 


83  Fresno,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  534  Chestnut  Ave. 

R.  E.  Linderstrand,  534  Chestnut  Ave.  Phone,  2-4366. 

84  Superior,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Hall.    Bd.  Lund, 

1908  Lamborn  Ave. 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Institute, 

955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon.,  8  p.  m. 
John  B.  McGarry,  753  Ogden  St. 

8  7  Reading,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  87  Orioles  Bldg., 

South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker,  235  Sterley  St.,  Shil- 
lington,  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Calif.— Meets  Mon.,  Castle  Hall.  12th  and 
Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.  eve.,  same  place.  Henry 
Weisenhaus,  398  60th  St.    Phone,  Piedmont,  6736-J. 

9  0  Lawrence,  Mass. — Meets  3d  Mon..  Bldg.  Tr.  Hall,  Con- 

cord St.  Alexander  Adams,  21  Kirk  St..  Methuen,  Ma.ss. 

9  3  Spokane,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Fraternal 
Hall,  3051/^  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder.  S-511 
Haven  St.    Phone,  Lakeview  0863. 

96  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Room  8,  Berman  Blk., 

Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis  Rd.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth 89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont.  Canada. — Meets  Mon..  Lab.  Tem.,  167 

Church  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Al- 
bert Dearlove,  26  Cloverdale  Rd.    Phone.  Ju  8967. 

99  Lynn.  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  520  Washington 
St.,  Labor  Tem.  F.  W.  Richardson,  care  of  Lynn  Bldg. 
Trades  Council,  Labor  Temple,  520  Washington  St. 

100  Westchester  County.  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs. 
Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  2  7  Mt.  Vernon 
.\ve.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  David  Christie,  5  2  Alder  St., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.    Phone,  4  013-W. 

102  Newark.  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8:30  p.  m,. 

Union  Lab.  Hall,  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd.  7  p.  m.  Wm. 
Hutchinson,  B.  A.,  19  Rawson  St.,  Bloomfield.  N.  J. 
Tel.  Bloomfield  2-3634.  John  J.  Vohden,  Jr..  Sec. 
2026  Kay  Ave,.  Union,  N.  J.  Phone,  rnionville  2-0979. 

103  Chicago  Heights.  111.— Meets  1st  Sat.,  9:30  a.  m..  Trades 

and  Labor  Hall.  1617  Vincennes  Ave.  Lee  Roy  Patton, 
3428  Emerald  Ave.,  Steger.  111.    Phone  CH  2802. 

104  Seattle,  Wash. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Room  318.  R. 

A.  Burke,  Lab.  Tem. 

105  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Grand 

Rapids  Labor  Temple  Assoc,  415  Ottawa  .Ave.,  .\.  W. 
A.  H.  Spaman.  1135  Sigsbee  St.  S.  E. 

106  Plainfield,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Trades  Coun- 

cil Hall,  Front  St.  H.  Swartz,  11  New  Walnut  St.. 
Nortli  Plainfield,  .\.  J.    Phone,  Pld.  6-3256. 

107  Hammond.  Ind.     Meets  2d  Tues.,  Hammond  Lab.  Tem.. 

Okley  and  Sil)ley  Sis.  V.  A.  Winkley,  6403  Jefferson 
.\ve.     Hammond  5926-M. 

lltS  Wilmington,  Del. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Columbus 
Hall,  3d  and  Walnut  Sts.  .Veal  A.  Breslin.  1409  Oak 
St.     Phone,  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento,  Calif. — Meets  2d  Fri..  Lab.  Tem.,  8th  and 

I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hessinger.  Fin.  Sec,  3324  35th  St. 
Ed.  Sands,  Rec  Sec.  1003  G  St. 

110  Kankakee,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  p.  m..  Odd 

Fellows  Hall,  Chica.no  and  Court  Sts.  Frank  Erzinger, 
R.  No.  2. 

111  Madison,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  309  W. 

Johnston  St.    Jerome  B.  White,  727  Clark  St. 

113  Sioux  City,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  910  Pierce  St. 
W.  C.  Kearns,  1011  5th  St. 
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114  Rockford,  111. — Meets   2d  and   4th  Wed.,   Lab.  Hall, 

114  So.  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst,  344  King  St. 

115  Cedar  Rapids,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tern., 

90  1st  Ave.    H.  C.  Schutzman,  R.  R.  5.    Dial  32286. 

116  Passaic,  X.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  167  Jefferson  St.,  corner  Hover  Ave.  Nicholas 
Hallahan,  83  Hope  Ave. 

120  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Wed.,  Labor 

Temple,  cor.  Clinton  and  Liberty  Sts.  Louis  Beverly, 
17  Marshall  Ave.    Phone  2-1045. 

121  Aurora,  111. — Meets  1st  Mon..  Lab.  Tern.,  E,  Main  St. 

A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  2461/,  Main  St. 

C.  H.  Cody,  109  Pine  St.    Phone,  1959-W. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Room  26,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  Centre  St.  John  Carr,  132  Lawrence  St.  Tel. 
4247-R. 

125  Waterbury,  Conn. — Meet.s  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  44  Scovill  St.  Fred  Duphiney,  637  Watertown 
Ave. 

126  Canton,  Ohio. — Meets  Mon.,  117  McCurdy  Bldg.  Wm. 

Watterson,  Sec,  1425  Piper  Ct.,  N.  W.    Tel.  25645. 

131  Saginaw,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Bricklayers' 

Hall.  3d  floor,  cor.  Genesee  and  Park  Ave.  A.  A. 
Baumler,  250  Hermansau  St.    Phone  23885. 

132  Topeka.  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Plione,  31490. 

134  Jackson,  Mich. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 

Theatre,  230  E.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner,  2012 
Le  Roy  St. 

135  Harrisburg,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Midcalf  Bldg. 

Paul  Parks,  628  W.  Church  St. 

136  Omaha,  Neb.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.   Ex  Bd.,  7  p.  m.. 

Wed.,  Musicians'  Hall,  bet.  15th  and  16th  Sts.  on 
Capitol  Ave.    M.  H.  Plotts,  2706  Fowler  Ave. 

138  Olympia,  Wash. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  E.  L.  Smith, 

1104  Jefferson  St.    Phone,  1558-J. 

139  Fall  River.  Mass. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  1528  Pleasant  St. 

Albert  Gagnon,  649  Whipple  St. 

140  Dallas,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 

F.  E.  Bundy,  809  N.  Bishop  St. 

142  Waltham,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  Hi- 

bernian Hall,  Main  St.  Michael  Mooney,  27  Liberty  St. 

143  Paterson,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Malta  Hall, 

Ward  St.    Jacob  Klepper,  12  Trenton  Ave. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

72  No.  Second  St.  R.  A.  Judson,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Ballard  4516-J. 

145  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets   1st  and  3d  Thurs., 

New  Lab.  Tem.,  Catherine  St.  near  Gore.  Forest  A. 
Wesley,  229  Gibson  Ave. 

147  Winnipeg,   Man.,   Canada. — Meets   2d   and    4th  Mon., 

Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.  E.  E.  Lee,  266  Hartford  Ave., 
West  Kildonan,  Winnipeg. 

148  Shamokin,  Pa. — Meets  last  Thurs.  of  mo.,  19  No.  6th 

St.    G.  E.  Shoop,  19  N.  6th  St. 

151  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 
John  Conway,  309  E.  Taylor  St. 

155  Tacoma,  Wash. — Meets  every  Tues.,  8  p.  m..  Carpen- 
ters' Hall,  1012%  So.  Tacoma  Ave.  C.  J.  Lantz,  502 
9th  St.,  S.  W.,  Puyallup,  Wash. 

158  Dubuque,  Iowa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  9th  and  Locust  St.  Dennis  McGrath,  815  Main  St. 

161  Lincoln,  Neb. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem. 
C.  H.  Judah,  5166  Starr  St.    Tel.,  M  1606. 


162  Hackensack,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  36  Bergen 
St.   G.  E.  Barber,  124  Prospect  PI.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

165  La  Porte,  Ind. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Labor  Hall  at  Madison 

and  Lincoln  Way.    H.  T.  Lange,  112  "A"  St. 

166  Albany,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

Beaver  St.  Harold  Hay,  Sec,  471  Central  Ave.  Phone 
Dial  2-8321. 

168  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  176  Parrish  St. 
Paul  A.  Farber,  176  Parrish  St. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  German  Club 

House,  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  D.  A.  Miller,  1319  W. 
19th  St. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  1231 

Locust  St.    R.  L.  Smith,  1323  E.  17th  St. 

173  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  271  High  St.  Harry  Farnsworth,  Sec,  279  Main 
St.,  So.  River,  N.  J.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B.  A.,  Box  301, 
Fords,  N.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  332-W. 

174  New  Kensington,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Beigle 

Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Reimer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel.,  1978-M. 

176  Pittsfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Electricians 
Hall,  No.  Union  Bldg.,  311  North  St.  F.  M.  Olsted. 
940  Holmes  Rd.    Phone  5159. 

185  Wichita,  Kan. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
K.  R.  King,  1236  Bitting  Ave. 

190  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  614  First 
Ave.,  No.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  614  First 
Ave.,  No.  Tel.  Ge.  2452.  Walter  Frank,  1917  13th 
Ave.  So. 

192  Galesburg,  111. — Meets  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  52  N. 
Prairie  St.  O.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks  St.  Route 
No.  2. 

197  Rock  Island,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Industrial 
Home,  21st  and  3d  Ave.  R.  A.  Hendrickson,  1629 
10th  St.,  Moline,  III. 

202  Champaign,  111. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Labor  Hall,  113  So. 
Neil  St.  Wm.  F.  Betz,  106  N.  Fair  Ave.   Phone  2242. 

2  03  Springfield,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  315%  Boonville  Ave.  Orle  Miller,  914  W.  Locust 
St.    Phone,  8579. 

205  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab. 
Hall.  Harry  Langner,  8534  88th  St.,  South  Edmon- 
ton. 

207  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 

Holden  Bldg.,  Room  209.  Ex.  Bd.  Sat.,  3  p.  m.  F.  C. 
Macey,  2456  W.  7th  Ave. 

208  Reno,  Nevada. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Musicians'  Hall,  Com- 

mercial and  Chestnut  Sts.  Frank  Mahoney,  726  Spo- 
kane. 

209  La  Salle,  111. — Meets  4th  Sun.,  2  p.  m.  at  2507  4th  St., 

Peru,  111.  LeRoy  B.  Liesse,  2507  Fourth  St.,  Peru,  111. 

211  Springfield,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

138  W.  High  St.  Thos.  L.  Ru.ssell,  4  21  W.  Pleasant  St. 

212  Missoula,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

Z.  H.  Golder,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

213  Newark,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W.  Church  St. 

J.  W.  Kennedy,  115  W.  Church  St. 

215  .\ew  Haven,  Conn. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Trade  Council  Hall, 
215  .Meadow  St.  Edwin  Balliet,  731  Elm  St.  Tel., 
8-6325. 

217  Williamsport.  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  423  Mul- 
berry St.    F.  E.  Hunt,  423  Mulberry  St, 
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222  Danville,  111.— Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tern.  W.  E.  Peyton, 
B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  Lincoln  Peterson, 
829  E.  Harrison  St. 

224  Houston,   Texas. — Meets   1st   and   3d   Fri.,   Bell  and 

Louisiana  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  intervening  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.    Clias.  E.  Morgan,  4420  Edsee  St. 

225  Kenosha,  Wis. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Dania  Hall, 

1310  63d  St.  Lester  E.  Thonrpson,  1507  78th  St. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  2511  Federal  Dr.  T.  L. 
Maddock,  2511  Federal  Dr. 

230  Fort  Worth.  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tern.    G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

23  2  Racine,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Union  Hall,  Wisconsin 
St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.   H.  M.  Olson,  2603  Olive  St. 

234  Atlanta,  Ga.— Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  cor.  Piedmont 
and  Auburn  Aves.    Sidney  Byrd,  38  S.  E.  Young  St. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  7:30  p. 
m.,  1161/2  W.  Gold  Ave.  D.  F.  Endicott,  417  Va  S.  High 
St. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  427  Orchard  St. 

A.  L.  Fautley,  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif. 

244  Brooklyn — Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  N.  Y. — Meets 

Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Brownsville  Labor  Lyceum,  229  Sackman 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw.  J.  Ang- 
lim.  3402  Ave.  L,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

246  Lowell,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Oddfellows'  Bldg.,  Mid- 
dlesex St.  Charles  L.  Chase,  7  64  Gorham  St.  Phone, 
1674-R. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  5  South  St. 
Jos.  Hope,  6  Sylvan  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tel.,  Sum- 
mit 6-4390-W. 

252  San  Bernardino,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7  p. 
m..  Lab.  Tem.  Ex.  Bd.,  12:30  p.  m..  Sat.,  Lai).  Tern. 
O.  F.  Gregory,  295  E.  11th  St,    Phone  28306. 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Chapman  Bldg.. 
Elm  and  Pleasant  Sts.  James  Lord,  3  28  Ashley  Blvd. 

258  Billings,  Mont. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Cooks'  and 

Waiters'  Hall.    A.  S.  Kerr,  12  Broadwater. 

259  Granite  City,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2:30  p.  m..  Tri  City 

Central  Trades  Council  Hall.  Niedringham  Ave.  and 
State  St.    J.  C.  Alexander,  2406  Adams  St. 

260  San  Diego,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

621  6th  St.    A.  J.  Bennett,  621  Sixth  St. 

262  Nashville,  Tenn. — Meets  last  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  212  8th  Ave.  No.  W.  E.  Marshall,  5403  Penn- 
sylvania Ave. 

263  New  Brighton,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Painters' 

Hall,  W.  Bridgewater.  C.  E.  Skinner.  277  14th  St.. 
Ambridge,  Pa. 

268  San  Rafael,  Calif.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  7  p.  m.,  316  B  St. 
J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Vallev,  Calif.  Tel.. 
Mill  Valley  1045. 

275  Hamilton.  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.  Sherman 

T.  Clear,  1350  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed..  Bldg.  Trades 

Hall.  310  i/o  W.  4th  St.  Chas.  L.  Jolts,  Route  No.  8. 
Phone,  4174-J. 

278  San  Mateo,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Bldg.  Tr. 

Hall.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  7  p.  m.  H.  S.  Gretton,  321 
Grand  Blvd.    Phone  6903. 

279  Joplin,  Mo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  6  Jop- 

lin  St.    E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 


281  Boise,   Idaho. — Meets   2d  Tues.,   8   p.   m..   Lab.  Tem. 

M.  C.  Garrett,  R.  D.  No.  5. 

282  Yakima,  Wash. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  115  E.  "A" 

St.,  Room  6.  Phone,  3825.  F.  W.  Sherbondy.  R.  F. 
D.  4.    Res.,  1401  Queene  Ave.    Tel.,  6286. 

28  6  Stamford,  Conn. — Meets  Mon..  Carpenters'  Hall.  Gay 
St.  Harry  Johnson.  B.  A.,  Meads  Point.  Greenwich. 
Conn.  Tel..  Green  2772.  Joseph  Roberts,  Fin.  Sec, 
83  Main  St. 

292  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Room  26, 
Lab.  Tem.,  18  Alderson  St.  E.  V.  Strieker,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Box  39E. 

295  Erie,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  1701  State  St. 
Raymond  G.  Daub,  642  E.  25th  St.    Tel.  X  14-413. 

298  Uniontown,   Pa. — Meets   2d  and   4th  Wed..  Fraternal 

Home,  opp.  Court  House.  C.  C.  Warner,  Upper  Mid- 
dletown,  Pa. 

299  Sheboygan.  Wis. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Union  Hall,  632 

N.  8th  St.  S.  Jolke.  Fin.  Sec,  1026  Superior  Ave. 
Elmer  Haack.  B.  A.,  1227  Georgia  Ave. 

300  Bakersfield,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lai).  Tem., 

21st  and  I  St.   Day  H.  Johnsen,  R.  6,  Box  180. 

301  San   Antonio,  Texas. — Meets   2d  and   4th  Wed..  Lai). 

Tem.    J.  W.  Powers,  205  Westfall  Ave. 

302  Vallejo,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem..  314  Virginia 

at.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2.  Box 
2040,  Napa,  Calif.  Phone,  738-J.  Napa.  A.  L.  Law- 
rence, B.  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone,  581-J  Vallejo. 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues..  Painters'  Hall,  cor. 
7th  and  Central.    M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave.  So. 

308  New  York  City. — Meets  2d  Wed.    Ex.  Bd.  every  Mon., 

210  E.  104th  St.  Michael  A.  Rizzo,  741  E.  216th  St., 
Bronx,  N.  Y.    Tel..  Olinville  5-1454. 

309  Jamestown.  N.  Y.— Meets  1st  and   3d  Tues..  Central 

Labor  Hall.  Frick  Mgee  Bldg.,  Washington  St.  Clans 
Ross,  15  Cowden  PI. 

311  Amarillo,  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  ni.,  Lab.  Tem. 
Wm.  H.  Gosnell,  R.  3,  Box  596  E. 

313  Columbia.  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  Lab.  Tem., 
North  8th  St.  and  Broadway.  J.  I).  Sims,  Lab.  Tem.. 
No.  8th  St.  and  Broadway. 

315  Montreal.  Que.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Mon- 
)iment  National.  1182  St.  Lawrence  St..  Room  11. 
B.  T.  C.  and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  l)omini(iue.  Frank 
J.  Horan,  3460  Berri  St.    Phone,  Harl)our  4497. 

319  Muskegon,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Bldg. 
Trades  Hall.    Clyde  L.  Brunette,  330  E.  Walton  Ave. 

326  Little  Rock,  Ark. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  213  U  W.  2d  St., 
3d  floor.    E.  W.  Bryden,  916  Scott  St. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.     Archie  B.  Darling,  Box  1125. 

332  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada.— Meets  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 
Courtney  St.    James  Wilson,  1054  Balmoral  Rd. 

336  Quincy,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  9th  St. 
H.  G.  McClellan,  530  Lind  St. 

340  Lexington,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lai).  Hall, 
No.  Broadway.    Gibson  Irvin,  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette,   Ind. — Meets   2d   and   4th   Fri.,   Lab.  Tem. 

Geo.  Anderson,  305  Kossuth  St.    Tel.,  75711. 

345  Miami,  Fla.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  1st 

Ave.    A.  W.  Dukes,  31  N.  W.  33d  St. 

346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  812  Maine 

St.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  Albert  Webster,  Fin.  Sec.  122 
H  St..  Belmar,  N.  J.  Stanley  O'Hoppe,  B.  A.,  1128 
Monroe  Ave. 
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350  Portsmouth,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Carr 
Bldg.,  2d  fir.  from  First  National  Bank.  Wm.  D.  Til- 
ton,  2123  7th  St. 

353  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Meets  Fri..  1537  6th  St.  J.  L. 
Welch,  1914  11th  St.    Phone,  Santa  Monica  22853. 

357  Bartlesville,   Okla. — Meets   1st  Mon.,   Painters'  Hall. 

Wm.  R.  Boyd.,  710  So.  Creek  Ave.    Phone,  2419-W. 

358  .Johnstown,  Pa. — Meets   2d  and   4th  Mon.,   Room  5, 

Ruth  Blk.,  Clinton  St.  Geo.  B.  Thomas,  R.  D.  No.  5, 
Box  355.    Phone,  2209-Y. 

359  Providence,  R.  I. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  B.  T.  C.  Hall,  71 

Richmond  St.  Edmund  C.  Kagan,  34  Webb  St.,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I. 

360  London.  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  4th  Thurs.,  Trades  & 

Labor  Hall,  cor.  Dundas  and  Richmond.  Sam  Miller, 
863  Adelaide  St.,  Sub.  P.  O.  No.  11. 

364  Waco,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m.,  at 
Lab.  Hall,  5th  and  Columbus  Ave.  W.  A.  Haubold, 
R.  No.  4,  Box  203. 

371  Pocatello,  Idaho. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tern. 
Dewitt  Moffitt,  633  N.  Grant  Ave. 

374  Phoenix,  Ariz.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m. 
Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tern.,  30  North 
3d  Ave.    R.  W.  Routt,  Rt.  1,  Box  264. 

378  Marion.  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,   9  a.  m..  Silver's  Hall. 

114  N.  Market.  Floyd  Borden,  2040  Wall  St.,  Mur- 
physboro,  111.    Tel.,  67. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon..  7:30 

p.  m..  Hall  No.  3.    Alex.  Cook,  2  S.  Salinas  St. 

380  Salem,   Ore. — Meets    1st    Mon.,    Salem   Tr.   and  Lab. 

Council,  455  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock,  1710  Trade 
St.    Phone  2049-J. 

382  Camden,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  608  Vine  St. 

A.  J.  Campbell,  608  Vine  St. 

383  Flint,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Alvord  Bldg., 

('ourt  and  Saginaw  St.  A.  G.  Bigelow,  Box  60,  Grand 
Blanc,  Mich. 

386  Newburgh,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Newburgh 
Bldg.  Trades  Hall.  B.  A.  Barrenger,  886  A  Main  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.    Phone  331-W. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Meet.s  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tern.,  508  Main 
St.    Oscar  Brosz,  1017  No.  Webster  Ave. 

39:f  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m.,  at 
Painters'  Hall,  143%  W.  Water  St.  Henry  Warren, 
239  Chapman  PI.    Phone  764-R. 

394  Tucson,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tern., 

3  8  W.  Congress  St.  V.  L.  Williams,  R.  F.  1).  1, 
Box  _'10F.    Phone  027R5. 

395  Warren,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  31      N.  Park 

Ave.    J.  A.  Miller,  444  Fir.st  St.    Phone,  1855-W. 

39,S  Glendale.  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m..  Central  Lab. 
Hall,  134  No.  Maryland  Ave.  J.  A.  Reimer,  2244 
Laverna  Ave.,  Eagle  Rock,  Calif.  Phone,  Cleve.  62915. 

401  Allentown,  Pa. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  N. 
6th  St.  Harry  Frey,  7221/2  Whitehall  St.  Phone,  25576. 

406  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. — Meets  every  Sat.,  517  S.  E.  8th 
St.    H.  E  Sharp,  517  S.  E.  8th  St. 

4ii7  Austin,  Tex. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  Cabineas 
Hotel,  110  East  Second  St.  Russell  Lemaire,  2203 
Nueces  St. 

4  11  Palo  Alto,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Community 
House.  Geo.  E.  Enpinosa,  Fir.st  St.  and  Shasta  Ave., 
Los  Altos.  Calif.    Tel..  L.  A.  243-J. 


413  Norwalk,   Conn. — Meets   1st  Wed.,   Community  Hall. 

Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn.  Chas.  A.  Brown, 
No.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  cor. 

9th  and  Walnut  Ave.  Earle  H.  Johnson.  General  De- 
livery. 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.,  314 y2  Sycamore  St.  W.  A.  Mateer,  426 
Church  St.,  Box  1229. 

423  Ottawa,  Ont,  Canada. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Carpenters 

Hall,  223  Gloucester  St.  E.  W.  Desjardins,  103  Nicho- 
las St. 

424  Abilene,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  Lab.  Tem..  280  Pine 

St.    E.  A.  Tyler,  Act.  Sec,  P.  O.  Box  1066. 

429  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Union  Hall, 
223  Market  St.  E.  C.  Schlosser,  Shell  and  Poplar  Sts.. 
Box  No.  1,  Progress,  Pa. 

43  4  Merced.  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Room  20, 
Shaffer  Bldg.,  17th  St.  Guy  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Box  205,  36  Garard  Ave. 

4  35  Shreveport,  La. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall,  over 
Capitol  Theatre,  Milam  St.  W.  T.  Troegel,  4125  San 
Jacinto  St. 

439  Windsor.  Ont..  Canada. — Meets  last  Sat.  of  mo..  2  p.  m.. 

Labor  Temple,  3  Ouellette  .\ve.  W.  L.  Hall,  917  Mar- 
entette  Ave. 

440  Santa  Ana,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  4151/2 

West  4th  St.  G.  W.  Hunter,  537  Chestnut  St..  Ana- 
heim. Calif. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon..  452  Ocean 
View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.  C.  F.  Snyder,  452 
Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach.  Calif. 

4  43  Steubenville,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed..  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Hall.  N.  4th  St.  C.  O.  Howard,  Dresden  Ave.. 
Lincoln  Heights. 

446  Elgin,  111. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Union  Natl.  Bank  Bid,?., 
3d  floor.    E.  Sederstram,  325  Raymond  St. 

449  Visalia,  Calif.^ — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  209  N.  Fort  St. 
Harry  J.  Starrett,  Rt.  2,  Box  61.  Lemoore,  Calif. 

455  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab. 
Tem.,  Gardenia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo.  E.  Harbold. 
Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

460  Ventura,  (^alif. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  705  East  Maine  St. 
B.  W.  Johnson,  1111  Ventura  St.,  Santa  Paula,  Calif. 

4  64  Harlingen,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sun..  A.  T.  Salis- 
bury office.  W.  Harrison  Blvd.  Lloyd  McNeil,  R.  No.  1, 
1222  W.  Harrison  Blvd. 

474  Santa  Maria,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  8  p.  ni.. 
Eagles'  Hall,  Broadway  at  Chapel  St.  H.  R.  Reed, 
409  1/2  W.  Church  St. 

478  Wenatchee,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Farmers' 
Union  Hall,  Wenatchee  Ave.  F.  L.  Presnell,  21  N. 
Cleveland  St. 

481  Winona,  Minn. — Meets  2d  Mon.  at  Eureka  Hall,  4tli 

and  Center  Sts.  S.  C.  Hemshrot,  Res.,  201  10th  St., 
S.  E.,  Rochester,  Minn.  Mail  address,  P.  O.  Box  Cfi, 
Rochester,  Minn. 

482  Monroe,  La. — Meets  Sun.,  9  a.  m.,  Carpenters'  Hall, 

107  So.  Grand  St.  Geo.  W.  Forkey,  524  So.  Grand  SI. 

483  St.  Paul,  Minn. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Labor  Tem- 

ple, 418  No.  Franklin.  Arthur  A.  Nyberg,  Res.,  873  E. 
Rose  St.    Phone,  Tower  6740. 


HOW  WILL  CREDIT  BE  OBTAINABLE  FROM 
THE  R.  F.  C. 

There  seems  to  be  a  widespread  misconception, 
however,  of  the  manner  in  which  credit  from  the 
R.  F.  C.  is  obtainable.  Except  in  the  case  of  the 
raih'oads,  the  R.  F.  C.  does  not  supersede  the  regu- 
larly established  lending  agencies — State  and  Na- 
tional banks,  mutual  savings  banks,  trust  com- 
panies, Federal  land  banks,  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks,  joint-stock  land  banks,  agricultural 
and  livestock  credit  corporations,  credit  unions, 
building  and  loan  associations,  mortgage  loan  com- 
panies, and  insurance  companies.  To  all  these  classes 
of  institutions  the  R.  F.  C.  is  authorized  to  make 
loans ;  but  it  is  not  authorized  to  make  loans  di- 
rectly to  business  borrowers  or  individuals.  The 
essential  purpose  of  the  loans  to  financial  institu- 
tions is  to  release  so-called  frozen  credit  by  taking 
over,  in  effect,  loans  that  they  are  now  carrying. 
The  R.  F.  C.  is  expressly  prohibited  from  making 
loans  to  finance  any  enterprise  initiated  subsequent 
to  January  22,  1932,  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the 
R.  F.  C.  Act,  except  in  the  case  of  loans  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  and  for  financing  new  export 
shipments.  The  maximum  amount  that  may  be 
loaned  ty  any  one  institution  is  $100,000,000. — 
Forbes. 


A  Little  Jumping  Goat 
Cave  Its  Name  to 

TAXICAB 

Taxicab  is  an  abbreviation  of  taximeter-cah- 
riotet  —  a  vehicle  carrying  an  instrument  for 
automatically  registering  the  fare.  The  name 
cabriolet  is  the  diminutive  of  the  French  cah- 
ride,  meaning  "a  leap"  like  that  of  a  goat, 
and  was  applied  to  this  type  of  carriafie 
because  of  its  light,  bounding  motion. 
Cabriole  came  from  the  Italian  capriole: 
meaning  "a  somersault,"  from  Latin  caper 
"a  he-goat,"  capra  "a  she-goat."  There  are 
thousands  of  such  stories  about  the  origins 
of  English  words  in 
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STEELTEX 

FOR    INTERIOR  PLASTER 
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casiot  haiidlfd  lath  on  the  market.  That  is  what  lathers 
cv  rr\  where  sa\  ahout  Ribbed  STEEI/ll-.X  l.ath  tor  in- 
terior plaster.  ICxery  yard  of  Ribbed  STEELTEX  Lath 
leans  wovk  and  profit  for  the  lather.  .  .  STEELTEX 
must  be  lathed  by  a  lather. 

Lathers  prefer  Ribbed  STEELTEX 
Lath  when  a  first-class  lathing  and 
plastering  job  is  required.  When  plas- 
tered, Ribbed  STEELTEX  Lath  pro- 
duces a  solitl,  steel-reinforced  plaster 
wall,  free  fioni  latli  and  joint  marks, 
and  protected  against  cracks,  with  in- 
sulating, fire-resisti\e,  and  sound 
deadening  qualities  of  a  high  character. 
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Life  Insurance  Company 

WASfflNGTON,  D.  C. 


Conceived  in  the 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

Owned  by  Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Unionists 


Announces 

the  perfection  of  its 


Small  Loae  Borrowers 
lesuiiraeee  Poliey 


designed  especially  for  trade  union  members 


THE  SMALL  LOAN  BORROWERS  INSURANCE  POLICY  PROVIDES; 

that  upon  the  death  of  the  insured  while  the  indebtedness  is  unpaid  the 
Company  will 

1]        Pay  to  the  creditor  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  debt. 


Refund  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  whatever  payments  have 


been  made  upon  the  debt. 

This  special  policy  is  particularly  useful  to  Credit  Unions,  Installment  Houses, 
and  Industrial  Banking  Systems.  It  liquidates  the  indebtedness  upon  the  death  of 
the  borrower  for  "A  MAN'S  DEBTS  SHOULD  NOT  LIVE  AFTER  HIM." 

Experienced  life  insurance  agents  will  recognize  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
the  sale  of  this  attractive  insurance  contract. 

Write  for  Information  to 


The  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company 

MATTHEW  WOLL,  President 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Canadian  residents  should  apply  to  our 

CANADIAN  CHIEF  AGENT— C.  E.  Seli,  Toronto,  Canada 
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The  Lather  gets  more 
jobs,  the  Architect 
achieves  a  new  stanj- 
ard  in  partition  con- 
struction, the  l5uilding 
owner  gets  better  con- 
struction and  all  are 
in  favor  of  Bar-Z- 
I'artitions. 

The 

Consolidated  Expanded  Metal  Cos. 

Wheeling,   W.  Vu. 


BAR-Z-IMITIONS 


Pay  Your  Dues  Promptly 

Protect  Your  Standing  in  the 
Funeral  Benefit  Fund 

International  law  provides  that  dues  are  due  and  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  in  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  will  be  noted  how  necessary  it  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
be  in  continuous  good  standing.  The  responsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in  good  standing  devolves  upon 
themselves. 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  his  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
matically suspended,  loses  his  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  payment 
of  back  dues  is  debarred  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months  after 
payment. 
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Decisions  of  the  General  President 


Sec.  109 — All  decisions  of  the  General  President  must  be 
published  in  the  following  issue  of  The  Lather,  together 
with  a  short,  concise  synopsis  of  the  case.  All  decisions  of 
the  Executive  Council  must  be  published  in  the  following 
issue  of  The  Lather,  showing  how  each  member  of  the 
Council  has  voted. 

Bendito  Tripodi,  8279,  Versus  Local  Union  No.  2 

Solicitor  Bendito  Tripodi  appealed  to  the  General 
President  against  the  action  of  Local  Union  No.  2 
in  revoking-  his  solicitor's  privilege  for  a  period  of 
one  year,  said  action  having  been  taken  on  the 
charge  of  this  solicitor  paying  off  below  the  estab- 
lished scale  of  wages  of  the  local  union.  The  Gen- 
eral President  after  carefully  considering  all  of  the 
evidence  presented  by  both  sides  in  this  contro- 
versy, found  that  it  did  not  disclose  justification  for 
the  action  taken  in  the  revocation  of  this  solicitor's 
certificate  for  the  period  of  time  mentioned,  and  the 
General  President  therefore  ordered  the  same  re- 
stored to  Solicitor  Tripodi. 
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Roy   Clare,  27188;   A.  J.  Quintal,  22802;  Oi-ville 

Hosking,   33143;   Chas.  L.  Newman,  16338; 
R.  J.  Wickham,  16510;  Clinton  Reno,  29310, 
Versus  Local  Union  No.  .5 

The  six  brothers  listed  appealed  against  the  ac- 
tion of  Local  Union  No.  5  in  placing  against  them 
a  fine  of  $100.00  on  the  charge  of  working  below 
the  established  scale  of  wages  of  the  local  union  and 
of  accepting  their  wages  in  checks,  in  violation  of 
Section  54  local  constitution.  All  were  fined  in  the 
amount  listed,  excepting  Brother  Clinton  Reno,  No. 
29310;  this  brother  was  fined  only  in  the  sum  of 
$30.00.  The  General  President  after  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  evidence  presented  and  after  hav- 
ing a  personal  conference  with  the  principals  from 
both  sides,  found  the  appellants  who  were  fined  the 
sum  of  $100.00— GUILTY  of  the  charges  preferred, 


but  believing  the  penalty  imposed  excessive,  under 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  case,  ordered 
it  reduced  to  the  sum  of  $30.00  each.  In  the 
case  of  Brother  Clinton  Reno,  No.  29310,  the  evi- 
dence showed  that  this  brother  quit  the  job  when 
instructed  to  do  so  by  the  Business  Agent  of  Local 
Union  No.  5,  and  the  General  President  therefore 
decided  that  the  fine  against  Brother  Reno  BE 
REMITTED. 
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Waldo  C.  Wenger,  32656,  Versus  Local 
Union  No.  47 

Brother  Wenger  appealed  to  the  General  Presi- 
dent against  a  fine  of  $100.00  placed  by  Local  Union 
No.  47  against  him,  on  the  charge  of  working  below 
the  scale  of  wages  estabhshed  by  Local  Union  No. 
47.  The  General  President  after  carefully  consid- 
ering all  of  the  evidence  presented  by  both  sides, 
found  the  evidenc  did  not  warrant  his  sustaining 
the  action  taken  by  the  local  union,  and  he  there- 
fore ordered  the  fine  REMITTED. 
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F.  O.  Hoffman,  18746,  Versus  Local  Union  No.  81 

Brother  Hoffman  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  81  in  placing  against  him  a  fine  of 
$50.00  on  the  charges  of  violating  Section  164  L.  I. 
U.  constitution.  He  also  appealed  against  a  fine  of 
$5.00  placed  against  him  by  Local  Union  No.  81  for 
failing  to  appear  before  the  local  Executive  Board  to 
answer  the  charges  mentioned.  The  General  Presi- 
dent, after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence 
presented  by  both  sides,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
brother  was  guilty  of  the  charges  preferred,  but 
under  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  case,  found 
the  penalty  excessive  and  he  therefore  reduced  the 
total  fine  to  the  sum  of  $25.00. 
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Dig,  Dam  You,  Dig,  and  Like  It! 


gEGINNING  July  6,  every  resident  of  the  United 
States  who  mails  a  letter  will  begin  to  contribute 
towards  balancing  the  Federal  Government's  budget. 
On  that  date  and  for  one  year  thereafter,  postage 
stamps  will  cost  3  instead  of  2  cents  each.  The 
extra  penny  will  give  the  government  $160,000,000 
above  what  it  received  last  year  for  first-class  mail. 

As  usual,  every  possible  attempt,  and  most  of 
them  wull  succeed,  is  to  be  made  to  pass  the  burden 
onto  the  little  fellow,  who  is  the  consumer,  and  how 
he  can  get  away  has  not  yet  been  figured  out.  A 
number  of  manufacturers,  including  the  tire  people, 
announce  the  extra  cost  will  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
purchaser,  and  that  goes  for  gasoline  as  announced 
in  California,  and  to  make  it  good,  the  price  is  to 
be  boosted  several  cents  at  least,  to  pay  for  the 
extra  trouble.  The  only  way  to  beat  the  game  is 
for  the  purchaser  to  lay  off  everything  except  what 
he  must  have.  Of  course,  many  out  of  work  are 
wondering  where  they  are  going  to  get  money  to 
buy  what  they  must  have  with,  tax  or  no  tax.  The 
new  measure  seems  to  be  pretty  much  of  a  sales 
tax  no  matter  under  w-hat  name.  Among  some  of 
the  more  common  things  the  "average  citizen"  will 
have  to  dig  up  extra  money  for,  most  of  them  going 
into  effect  Tuesday,  are: 

Lubricating  oil — 4  cents  a  gallon. 

Brewers'  wort — 15  cents  a  gallon. 

Malt  syrup — 3  cents  a  pound. 

Grape  concentrates — 20  cents  a  gallon. 

Tires — 21^.  cents  a  pound. 

Tubes — 4  cents  a  pound. 

Toilet  preparations — 10  per  cent. 

Dentifrices,  soaps,  etc. — 5  per  cent. 

Furs — 10  per  cent. 

Jewelry — 10  per  cent  on  amounts  over  $3. 

Passenger  automobiles — 3  per  cent. 

Trucks — 2  per  cent. 

Parts  and  accessories — 2  per  cent. 

Radio  and  phonograph  equipment  and  accessories 

— 5  per  cent. 
Mechanical  refrigerators — 5  per  cent. 
Sporting  goods  and  cameras — 10  per  cent. 
Wood  matches — 2  cents  a  thousand. 
Paper  matches — V2  cent  a  thousand. 
Candy — 2  per  cent. 
Chewing  gum — 2  per  cent. 
Soft  drinks — varying  rates. 

Electricity— 3  per  cent  for  both  domestic  and 
commercial  purposes. 


Gasoline — 1  cent  per  gallon  at  refinery. 

Telephone — 10  cents  on  messages  costing  from  50 
cents  to  $1 ;  15  cents  on  $1  to  $2  messages ;  20  cents 
on  messages  costing  over  $2. 

Telegraph — 5  per  cent. 

Cable  and  radio — 10  cents  each. 

Theater  admissions — 10  per  cent  on  admissions 
over  40  cents. 

Oil  transported  by  pipe  line — 4  per  cent  of  charge. 

Leases  of  safety  deposit  boxes — 10  per  cent  of 
rental. 

Checks — 2  cents  each. 
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ON  WITH  THE  PROBE  OF  CROOKED  FINANCE 

The  Senate  has  approved  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000  to  carry  on  the  Stock  Exchange  investiga- 
tion. Attempts  to  cut  the  sum  to  $25,000  and  limit 
its  use  in  the  name  of  "economy"  were  beaten  with- 
out a  record  vote. 

Revelations  before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  during  the  last  week  alone  justify  the 
Senate's  action.  The  committee  was  told  how  Wil- 
liam Fox,  president  of  the  Fox  Theaters  Corpora- 
tion, took  part  in  a  pool  to  sell  short  the  shares  of 
his  own  company,  and  "gyp"  every  stockholder  who 
had  trusted  him.  He  made  $322,960  by  the  trans- 
action ;  and  the  money  was  paid  in  a  check  made  out 
in  a  different  name,  to  conceal  his  participation. 

With  him  in  this  precious  transaction  were  John 
J.  Raskob,  Nicholas  F.  Brady,  Walter  P.  Chrysler 
and  several  smaller  fry.  The  names  alone  demand 
a  probe.  The  committee  heard,  likewise,  that  Con- 
tinental Shares,  an  investment  company  of  Cleve- 
land, had  been  used  by  Cyrus  S.  Eaton,  steel  mag- 
nate, for  his  own  personal  advantage.  Stock  of  this 
company  sold  at  $78  a  share  three  years  ago;  it  is 
selling  at  25  cents  a  share  now. 

The  Senate  should  go  farther,  and  insist  on  pro- 
viding funds  to  carry  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's probe  of  the  Power  Trust. 

There  is  no  danger — except  to  the  manipulators 
— that  the  Senate  and  the  public  will  learn  too  much 
about  either  the  Stock  Exchange  or  the  Power 
Trust. 

 0  

Any  girl  can  be  gay  in  a  dainty  coupe. 
In  a  taxi  they  all  can  be  jolly; 

But  the  girl  worth  while 

Is  the  girl  who  can  smile 
When  you're  taking  her  home  on  a  trolley. — Ex. 
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Economics 

JT  is  apparent  that  double-deck  elevators  in  tall  com- 
mercial buildings  have  been  the  outcome  of  eco- 
nomic pressure  rather  than  the  fanciful  desire  for 
novelty  on  the  part  of  designers.  The  manager  of 
the  Doherty  Building,  Wall  Street's  new  60-story 
tower,  A.  M.  Fromm,  considers  that  the  innovation  in 
his  structure  has  resulted  in  a  gain  of  something 
like  72,000  square  feet  of  rentable  space  or  the  equiv- 
alent of  twelve  floors  and  $140,000  a  year  in  income. 

"In  planning  the  building  we  were  limited  by  the 
zoning  law  to  a  height  of  approximately  thirty 
stories,  but  we  were  permitted  to  erect  a  tower  cov- 
ering 25  per  cent  of  the  lot  area  to  an  unlimited 
height,"  Mr.  Fromm  explains. 

"The  rentable  space  in  the  tower  is  the  most  val- 
uable in  the  building  and  it  was  to  the  owner's  ad- 
vantage to  create  as  much  of  this  space  with  its 
view,  its  light  and  air  as  could  be  done  economically, 
the  limitation  being  adequate  vertical  transportation 
and  reasonableness  of  cost. 

"The  architects'  study  revealed  forty-eight  stories 
as  the  maximum  economical  height  for  this  plot.  A 
further  study  of  a  building  of  fifty-two  stories  re- 
vealed a  smaller  rentable  floor  area.  The  question 
immediately  was,  'Why  is  the  net  floor  area  less  in  a 
fifty-two-story  building?'  The  answer  is  that  to  go 
higher  than  forty-eight  stories  and  to  serve  the  ten- 
ants with  adequate  elevator  service  another  bank  of 
elevators  would  be  necessary  and  the  amount  of 
usable  space  lost  by  the  installation  would  more  than 
offset  the  gain  by  the  additional  floors. 

"This  may  seem  a  paradox,  since  the  prime  use  of 
elevators  is  to  carry  tenants  to  and  from  offices  and 
since  the  rentable  floor  area  is  decreased,  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  would  not  be  any  greater.  There- 
fore additional  elevators  should  not  be  necessary,  but 
to  maintain  the  quality  of  service  with  a  proper  in- 
terval it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  add  more  floors 
without  increased  service. 

"With  another  bank  of  elevators  in  the  tower  the 
height  could  have  been  increased  to  sixty  stories. 
However,  the  actual  net  rentable  area  gained  was  so 
small  the  additional  cost  was  not  warranted  and  the 
actual  height  limit  was  determined  as  forty-eight 
stories,  of  which  eighteen  were  in  the  tower. 

"The  builder  advised  that  a  floor  identical  with  the 
fiftieth  floor  could  be  added  at  a  cost  a  square  foot 
very  much  less  than  the  average  total  cost  a  square 
foot  below  this  point,  and  it  was  evident  that  if  floors 
could  be  added  without  excess  cost  for  transporta- 
tion and  without  loss  of  space  due  to  additional  eleva- 
tor shafts,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  increase  the 
height  of  the  building.  To  do  this  meant  to  increase 


in  Building 

the  capacity  and  the  service  of  the  elevator  shafts 
provided  without  supplying  additional  shafts, 

"A  study  revealed  that  by  using  double-deck  ele- 
vators the  building  could  be  increased  twelve  stories 
without  additional  elevator  shafts  and  that  the  ser- 
vice to  the  tenants  for  the  entire  thirty  floors  would 
be  equally  as  good  with  double-deck  elevators  as  it 
would  be  on  the  lower  eighteen  floors  of  the  tower 
with  single-deck  elevators. 

"Studies  of  the  construction  costs,  with  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  double-decking  the  elevators,  showed 
that  it  was  practical  to  add  the  twelve  floors,  and 
create  72,000  square  feet  of  best  rentable  space  in 
the  building,  without  increasing  the  average  total 
cost  a  square  foot  of  rentable  area." 
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AN  INSPIRNG  ADDRESS 

Old,  But  the  Oftener  Read  the  Better  It  Sounds 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Something  of  the  nature  of  Lincoln  can  be  seen  in 
the  address  he  delivered  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  as 
follows : 

"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation  con- 
ceived in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  na- 
tion, or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated, 
can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield 
of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of 
that  field  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  here 
gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 
But  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot 
consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The 
brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here  have 
consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or 
detract.  The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remem- 
ber what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they 
who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. 
It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us,  that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion, 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain,  that  this  nation  under  God  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 
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Senator  Long  Paints  Picture 

Senator  Long,  of  Louisiana,  is  unbeloved  of  the  "Old 
Guard"  in  both  major  parties,  but  is  entitled  to  affection 
for  the  enemies  he  has  made. 

The  following  excerpts  from  one  of  his  recent  speeches 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  explain  his  power. 

He  is  one  of  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  Senators 
whose  Congressional  immunity  does  not  render  them  im- 
mune from  the  dictates  of  conscience. 

"QF  course,  there  is  need  of  money  for  the  Govern- 
ment. What  are  we  to  get?  That  is  not  the 
main  need  of  this  country,  Mr.  President.  The  rea- 
son why  the  Government  needs  money,  the  reason 
why  industry  needs  money,  comes  from  an  infernal 
condition  of  concentration  of  wealth;  and  never  has 
any  of  these  bipartisan  conferences  in  either  one  of 
the  Houses  of  Congress  recommended  anything 
being  done  along  the  line  of  the  redistribution  of 
wealth  here  in  the  United  States  to  avoid  the  alarm- 
ing condition  that  we  are  in  now. 

"Oh,  no;  something  must  be  done  to  balance  the 
Budget;  but  Mr.  Hoover  comes  in  when  the  time 
gets  about  ripe,  and  you  can  read  his  messages  be- 
tween the  lines,  and  you  do  not  have  to  eat  a  whole 
beef  to  tell  when  it  is  tainted — he  comes  in  about  the 
time  when  there  arises  the  spirit  in  either  one  of 
these  Houses  to  put  these  taxes  where  they  ought  to 
be  put,  and  changes  the  estimates  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Budget  to  suit  the  peculiar  conditions 
and  circumstances  arising  at  that  time.  If  the 
House  looks  like  it  is  going  to  become  rebellious  in 
raising  the  funds,  they  report  that  there  is  a  mis- 
take of  $500,000,000  in  the  Budget.  Then  the  mat- 
ter subsides,  and  the  House  becomes  docile.  Then 
they  demand  that  other  remedies  be  taken  to  balance 
the  Budget. 

"0  Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Senate, 
there  never  was  a  moi'e  determined  fight  than  is 
being  waged  today — silently,  under  cover,  behind  the 
silken  veil,  and  out  in  front — to  keep  this  tax  bill 
from  going  into  the  field  of  surtaxes  and  inheritance 
taxes,  that  would  give  the  common  man  of  this 
country  a  chance,  and  to  give  the  wealth  of  this 
country  an  opportunity  to  be  distributed  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  *  *  * 

"Why,  if  this  Congress  adjourns  and  does  not 
provide  a  law  for  the  effective  starting  of  a  redis- 
tribution of  wealth  in  the  United  States  you  need 
not  be  worried  about  the  amount  of  deficit  that 
there  is  going  to  be  in  the  National  Treasury.  If 
we  adjourn  here  with  this  tax  bill  before  us,  with  a 
bill  passed  as  a  result  of  it  or  with  this  bill  passed, 
without  providing  a  means  for  the  redistribution  of 
wealth  in  the  United  States  today,  and  allow  this 
.snowball  to  go  downhill  for  two  or  three  more  years 
as  it  is  now,  and  allow  this  panic  to  be  exploited  as 
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it  is  now  being  exploited  to  concentrate  every  busi- 
ness entei-prise  in  this  country,  you  do  not  need  to 
worry  about  the  Federal  Government  nor  the  Bud- 
get of  the  Federal  Government.  You  will  have  a 
problem  before  you  that  is  a  great  deal  bigger  than 
any  problem  of  the  Budget  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. *  *  * 

"Who  is  thinking  about  those  people?  Who  is 
thinking  about  this  condition?  Who  is  doing  any- 
thing about  it?  Where  is  this  bipartisan  con- 
ference ?  I  want  to  find  it  and  write  it  a  letter.  Has 
it  been  blessed  as  the  House  conference  was  blessed? 
Have  Rockefeller  and  Morgan  and  Baruch  sent  in 
their  ill-fated  recommendations  and  demands  that 
were  so  effective  in  other  administrations?  Have 
they  been  sent  in  now?  Is  that  what  we  are  going 
to  see  done  in  this  tax  bill  that  is  coming  out  here? 

"We  are  told  that  there  never  was  a  ruling  class 
that  abdicated.  A  great  deal  of  speculation  is 
made  over  who  is  the  leader  and  who  are  the  party 
leaders  of  this  Nation,  who  are  the  leaders  of  Con- 
gress. I  have  been  here  long  enough  to  say  that  if 
I  had  any  legislation  in  the  United  States  Congi'ess 
today,  I  would  a  whole  lot  rather  know  that  it  had 
the  sanction  and  approval  of  Morgan  and  Rocke- 
feller and  Baruch  than  to  know  that  it  had  the  sanc- 
tion and  approval  of  every  party  leader  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

"Now,  these  men  are  fighting  the  inheritance  tax 
and  the  surtax.  The  newspapers  tell  us  that  this  is 
a  great  effort  to  soak  the  rich.  Soak  the  rich — the 
"soak  the  rich  campaign."  It  is  no  campaign  to  sock 
the  rich,  Mr.  President.  It  is  a  campaign  to  save 
the  rich.  It  is  a  campaign  the  success  of  which  they 
will  wish  for  when  it  is  too  late,  if  it  fails,  more  than 
anyone  else  on  earth  will  wish  for  it — a  campaign 
for  surtaxes  to  insure  a  redistribution  of  wealth  and 
of  income,  a  campaign  for  inheritance  taxes  to  in- 
sure a  redistribution  of  wealth  and  of  income. 

"Since  we  had  a  coalition  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  leaders  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate 
that  the  House  Members  rebelled  against,  is  it  not 
possible  that  there  can  be  some  coalition  of  the 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  this  country  to  raise  these  surtaxes 
and  these  inheritance  taxes  and  to  save  these  other 
forms  of  taxation  that  mean  a  prosperous  America? 
Could  there  not  be  some  anointed  move  from  the 
Senate  that  would  mean  the  protection  of  the  people 
of  this  country? 

"Evidently  we  do  not  realize  that  there  is  a  crisis. 
Apparently  we  do  not.  We  do  not  have  to  go  very 
far  to  find  it  out.  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  in  his  speech 
in  Indianapolis  the  other  day,  said  that  we  were  now 
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in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  crisis  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  If  Mr.  Hoover  can  be  believed,  neither 
disunion,  rebellion,  war,  nor  pestilence  compares 
with  the  condition  that  faces  the  American  people 
today.  Mr.  Hoover  may  not  ever  say  this  again.  I 
do  not  think  he  will  say  it  again.  I  think  he  had  a 
rather  unguarded  moment,  and  probably  his  speech 
was  not  censored  as  it  is  going  to  be  censored  in  the 
future.  As  campaign  days  draw  closer,  the  artist 
who  can  make  words  mean  and  not  mean  will  no 
doubt  interpolate  these  messages  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  offend  but  few,  and  benefit  probably  fewer. 
But  Mr.  Hoover  went  on  to  say  that  a  different 
means  of  taxation  had  to  be  found  for  this  country ; 
that  we  had  to  find  a  means  of  taxation  that  would 
take  the  taxes  off  the  small  man.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Hoover  said.  I  am  going  to  read  in  a  moment  just 
exactly  what  he  did  say ;  that  we  had  to  formulate  a 
tax  policy  that  would  take  the  taxes  off  the  farmers 
and  home  owners  of  this  country;  and  in  the  same 
speech — which  evidently  was  not  censored  as  most 
of  them  probably  will  be  hereafter  and  probably 
have  been  heretofore — he  went  on  and  said  that  the 
remedy  was  by  the  distribution  of  wealth. 

"But  now  every  power  of  the  administration 
which  can  be  brought  from  the  White  House  is 
exerted  against  anything  being  done  which  means 
the  distribution  of  wealth  among  the  people  of  this 
country. 

"The  great  and  grand  dream  of  America  that  all 
men  are  created  free  and  equal,  endowed  with  the 
inalienable  right  of  life  and  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness — this  great  dream  of  Amez'ica,  this 
great  light,  and  this  great  hope,  have  almost  gone 
out  of  sight  in  this  day  and  time,  and  everybody 
knows  it ;  and  there  is  a  mere  candle  flicker  here  and 
yonder  to  take  the  place  of  what  the  great  dream 
of  America  was  supposed  to  be. 

"Much  talk  is  indulged  in  to  the  effect  that  the 
great  fortunes  of  the  United  States  are  sacred,  that 
they  have  been  built  up  by  the  honest  and  individual 
initiative,  that  the  funds  were  honorably  acquired 
by  men  of  genius  far-visioned  in  thought.  The  fact 
that  those  fortunes  have  been  acquired  and  that 
those  who  have  built  them  for  the  financial  masters 
have  become  impoverished  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
they  have  not  been  regularly  and  honorably  acquired 
in  this  country. 

"Even  if  they  had  been  that  would  not  alter  the 
case.  I  find  that  the  Morgan  and  Rockefeller  groups 
alone  held,  together,  341  directorships  in  112  banks, 
railroad,  insurance,  and  other  corporations,  and  one 
of  this  group  of  them  rhade  an  after-dinner  speech 
in  which  he  said  that  a  newspaper  report  had 
asserted  that  12  men  in  the  United  States  controlled 
the  business  of  the  Nation,  and  in  the  same  speech  to 
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this  group  he  said,  'And  I  am  one  of  the  12  and  you 
the  balance,  and  this  statement  is  correct.' 

"Twelve  men!  If  we  only  had  that  passing  re- 
mark, which,  by  the  way,  w^as  deleted  from  the  news- 
paper report  which  finally  went  out,  although  we 
have  plenty  of  authority  that  the  statement  was 
made;  if  we  did  not  have  other  figures  to  show  it, 
we  probably  might  not  pay  so  much  attention  to 
that  passing  remark. 

"You  want  to  enforce  the  law,  you  want  to  balance 
the  Budget?  I  tell  you  that  if  in  any  country  I  live 
in,  despite  every  physical  and  intellectual  effort  I 
could  put  forth,  I  should  see  my  children  starving 
and  my  wife  starving,  its  laws  against  robbing  and 
against  stealing  and  against  bootlegging  would  not 
amount  to  any  more  to  me  than  they  would  to  any 
other  man,  when  it  came  to  a  matter  of  facing  the 
time  of  starvation. 

"Whoever  tries  to  guard  the  existence  of  these 
fortunes  becomes  a  statesman  of  high  repute.  He 
is  welcome  in  the  party  counsels.  Whoever  under- 
takes to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  these  for- 
tunes is  welcome  in  no  counsel. 

"They  pass  laws  under  which  people  may  be  put 
in  jail  for  utterances  made  in  war  times  and  other 
times,  but  can  not  stifle  or  keep  from  growing  as 
poverty  and  starvation  and  hunger  increase  in  this 
country,  the  spirit  of  the  American  people,  if  there 
is  going  to  be  any  spirit  in  America  at  all. 

"Unless  we  provide  for  the  redistribution  of 
wealth  in  this  country,  the  country  is  doomed ;  there 
is  going  to  be  no  country  left  here  very  long.  That 
may  sound  a  little  bit  extravagant,  but  I  tell  you 
that  we  are  not  going  to  have  this  good  little  Ameri- 
ca here  long  if  we  do  not  take  care  to  redistribute 
the  wealth  of  this  country. 

"Here  is  a  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion published  in  1926.   On  page  58  I  find  this: 

"  'The  foregoing  table  shows  that  about  1  per  cent 
of  the  estimated  number  of  decedents  owned  about 
59  per  cent  of  the  estimated  wealth,  and  that  more 
than  90  per  cent  was  owned  by  about  13  per  cent  of 
this  number.' 

"That  is  the  very  conservative  and  highly  sub- 
sidized Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  said  that 
1  per  cent  of  the  decedents  owned  59  per  cent  of  the 
wealth.  It  had  been  previously  estimated,  as  I  read 
the  other  day  from  the  report  of  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Committee,  just  10  years  before  that  time, 
that  2  per  cent  of  the  people  owned  60  per  cent  of 
the  wealth,  and  in  10  years  the  cycle  grew,  so  that 
from  one  Government  report  the  estimate  that  2 
per  cent  of  the  people  owned  60  per  cent  of  the 
wealth,  in  10  years  had  become  1  per  cent  of  the 
people  owning  59  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  this 
country.    That  is  how  that  condition  grew. 
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"I  saw  an  article  in  the  World's  Work  for  last 
month,  which  gives  the  details  of  the  Mellon  for- 
tune, and  totals  it  up  at  seven  billion  nine  hundred 
and  ninety  million  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand — that  is  enough  without  getting  to  the 
hundreds — seven  billion  nine  hundred  and  ninety 
million.  That  is  the  Mellon  fortune,  with  a  footnote 
to  the  effect  that  it  did  not  include  two  billion  one 


hundred  and  sixty-six  million  his  brother  has.  The 
Mellon  fortune  $10,000,000,000,  and  everybody 
knows  that  the  Mellon  fortune  does  not  compare 
with  the  Rockefeller  fortune.  Thirty-two  fortunes 
of  the  Mellon  size  would  take  every  dime  of  property 
America  has  in  it  today.  Thirty-two  men!  No 
wonder  12  men  were  in  absolute  control  of  the 
United  States." 


Robert  G.  IngersoU  and  Labor 


'pHE  ashes  of  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  were  buried  in 
Arlington  Cemetery,  within  sight  of  the  Nation's 
capitol,  on  May  4.  The  ashes  rest  in  Arlington  be- 
cause of  his  military  services  in  the  Civil  War. 

The  occasion  will  recall  to  older  labor  leaders  the 
glowing  tribute  that  great  liberal  paid  to  the  work- 
ers in  their  age-old  struggle  for  liberty. 

He  died  in  1899.  The  guiding  principle  of  his 
philosophy  was  "that  no  nation  founded  upon  slavery, 
either  of  body  or  mind,  could  stand." 

He  clearly  saw  that  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth  constitutes  the  major  element  in  the  down- 
fall of  civilizations  and  servitude  of  the  toilers. 
Among  his  utterances  one  finds  this  crisp  truth: 

"Whoever  produces  anything  by  weary  labor,  does 
not  need  a  revelation  from  heaven  to  teach  him  that 
he  has  a  right  to  the  thing  produced." 

Ingersoll  passed  away  thirty  years  before  the  revo- 
lutionary introduction  of  labor-displacing  machinery 
and  the  equally  revolutionary  increase  in  the  wealth- 
producing  capacity  of  the  workers  created  an  unem- 
ployed army  numbering  millions.  But  he  visioned 
even  then  the  truth  so  apparent  today  that  machin- 
ery is  not  a  social  blessing  when  the  increased  wealth 
resulting  from  its  use  is  appropriated  by  those  who 
own  and  control  industry  without  either  reduction 
in  the  hours  of  labor  of  those  who  do  the  work  or 
increase  in  their  wages  to  enable  them  to  enjoy 
larger  and  larger  portions  of  the  wealth  increase. 

Here  is  what  he  said  on  labor-displacing  machin- 
ery and  its  relation  to  the  workers: 

"Just  as  life  becomes  more  complex  and  as  every 
one  is  trying  to  accomplish  certain  objects,  all  the 
ingenuity  of  the  brain  is  at  work  to  get  there  by  a 
shorter  way,  and,  in  consequence,  this  has  been  an 
age  of  invention.  Myriads  of  machines  have  been 
invented— every  one  of  them  to  save  labor.  If  these 
machines  helped  the  laborer,  what  a  blessing  they 
would  be!  But  the  laborer  does  not  own  the  ma- 
chine; the  machine  owns  him.  That  is  the  trouble. 
.  .  .  We  have  got  into  that  contest  between  machines 
and  men,  and  if  extravagance  does  not  keep  pace  with 
ingenuity,  it  is  going  to  be  the  most  terrible  ques- 
tion that  man  has  ever  settled." 


If  Ingersoll  were  alive  today  he  would  substitute 
"purchasing  power"  for  "extravagance"  and  "wealth 
production"  for  "ingenuity,"  so  that  the  last  sen- 
tence in  the  quotation  would  read: 

"We  have  got  into  that  contest  between  machines 
and  men,  and  if  purchasing  power  does  not  keep  pace 
with  wealth  production  it  is  going  to  be  the  most  ter- 
rible question  that  man  has  ever  settled." 

The  "terrible  question"  predicted  by  Ingersoll  is 
here.  We  have  nearly  nine  million  workers  totally 
unemployed,  depending  for  a  living  for  themselves 
and  their  families  on  the  scanty  rations  furnished  by 
charity  organizations,  and  many  millions  more  work- 
ing part  time  with  the  consequent  lowered  living 
standards. 

The  "terrible  question"  is  not  only  here,  but  it  is 
unsolved.  Those  who  own  and  control  our  business 
institutions  have  no  remedy  of  their  own  and  refuse 
to  apply  the  shorter  work  week  and  work  day  de- 
manded by  labor  to  provide  jobs  for  all  the  unem- 
ployed with  wages  high  enough  to  permit  the  workers 
to  buy  ever-increasing  portions  of  the  ever-increas- 
ing amount  of  wealth  which  is  largely  produced  by 
them. 

The  millions  of  jobless  are  living  under  an  insuf- 
ferable form  of  slavery.  This  condition  must  be 
ended.  Ancient  civilizations  fell  because  larger  and 
larger  portions  of  the  population  became  slaves.  If 
American  civilization  is  not  to  take  a  similar  course, 
unemployment  must  be  ended. 

 0  

Real  Depression  There 

Visitor — "I  believe  your  village  is  very  healthy, 
is  it  not?" 

Inhabitant — "It  is  the  healthiest  spot  on  earth." 

Visitor — "And  yet  your  cemetery  is  pretty  full." 

Inhabitant — "Yes,  but  they  are  the  graves  of 
doctors  and  undertakers  who  have  died  with  broken 
hearts." 

—  0  

"I  am  losing  my  memory.  What  can  I  do?" 
"Borrow  as  much  money  as  you  can." — Fliegende 
Blaetter,  Munich. 
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America  Pictured  as  Having  World's  Worst 
Slum  Dwellings 

While  Millions  Seek  Work,  Here  Are  Ancient  and  Modern  Homes  of  Squalor 
That  Should  Be  Replaced — Both  Infantile  Paralysis  Epidemics 
Traced  to  Brooklyn's  Foulest  Block 


(Editor's  Note — Here  is  a  vast  work  to  be  done.  Let 
those  who  say  our  cities  are  "over-built"  read  this  article 
which  is  a  condensation  of  an  article  from  Fortune.) 

]y[R.  GEORGE  FOLLANSBEE  BABBITT  heaved 
his  thick  legs  over  the  side  of  the  cot  on  his 
sleeping  porch  in  Floral  Heights,  extinguished  the 
nationally  advertised  alarm  clock,  and  stumped  down 
the  hallway  to  the  white  tile  bath.  There  surrounded 
by  the  glittering  cabinets  and  the  flush  plumbing  of 
his  American  citizenship,  he  shaved. 

Mr,  Babbitt  was  a  type.  Reading  Sinclair  Lewis' 
novel,  one  concluded  that  America  was  an  El  Dorado 
of  Plumbing,  a  shining  shimmer  of  brass  pipes,  iri- 
descent water-closet  seats  and  oil  burners.  Never 
did  critics  suggest  that  Babbitt  was  not  realism,  but 
rich,  luxurious  romance. 

The  one  fact  certain  about  the  great  majority  of 
Americans — the  65  to  75  per  cent  whose  incomes, 
even  in  times  of  prosperity,  lie  downward  of  $2,000 
a  year — is  that  they  do  not  inhabit  Mr.  Babbitt's 
world.  A  good  half  of  them,  if  they  read  of  Mr. 
Babbitt's  house  at  all,  read  of  it  as  a  lovely  and 
impossible  paradise.  Babbitt  is  actually  a  novel  of 
the  richest  one  per  cent. 

American  housing  is  not  only  not  superlative; 
it  is  not  even  good.  The  truth  is  that  less  than  half 
the  homes  in  America  measure  up  to  minimum 
standards  of  health  and  decency. 

A  Nation  of  Bad  Hames  Described 

Such  a  statement  requires  two  things:  definition 
and  proof.  The  first  is  simple.  A  minimum  standard 
of  health  and  decency  is  one  below  which  no  Ameri- 
can family  should  be  expected  to  fall.  It  will  there- 
fore include  neither  a  telephone  nor  central  Hghting, 
nor  central  heat  nor  even  a  bathtub.  But  it  will 
include:  healthful  surroundings;  ample  running 
water  inside  the  house;  a  modern  sanitary  water- 
closet  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  family  and  located 
in  the  house ;  enough  rooms  to  give  the  members  of 
the  family  necessary  privacy;  adequate  garbage 
removal ;  a  cost  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent  of  family 
income.  The  man  who  believes  these  are  excessive 
requirements  undertakes  a  heavy  burden  of  proof. 

Most  men  will  wonder  how  such  a  standard  can 
exclude  any  measurable  proportion  of  American 
homes.  For  the  belief  in  the  excellence  of  living 
conditions  in  America  is  one  of  the  deepest  prejudices 


of  the  American  mind.  We  read  Dickens'  descrip- 
tion of  the  London  slums  of  his  day  with  a  com- 
placent eye.  Certainly  it  is  nothing  to  us  that  Bill 
Sikes,  hiding  after  the  murder  of  Nancy,  saw  from 
his  broken  window  "crazy  wooden  galleries  common 
to  the  backs  of  half  a  dozen  houses,  with  holes  from 
which  to  look  upon  the  slime  beneath;  rooms  so 
small,  so  filthy,  so  confined  that  the  air  would  seem 
too  tainted  even  for  the  dirt  and  squalor  which  they 
shelter;  dirt  besmeared  walls  and  decaying  founda- 
tions; every  repulsive  lineament  of  poverty,  every 
loathsome  indication  of  filth,  rot,  and  garbage  .  .  ." 
All  that  must  be  changed  by  now. 

American  Cities  Have  Worst  Slums  in  World 

And  it  is  changed.  But  not  in  America.  In  the 
years  since  the  war  England,  Germany,  Austria,  Hol- 
land and  other  countries  have  taken  steps  to  eradicate 
slums.  But  America  has  done,  in  comparison,  noth- 
ing. In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller,  director 
of  the  National  Housing  Association,  certain  Ameri- 
can cities  "have  the  worst  slums  in  the  civilized 
world;  this  is  notably  so  of  New  York  and  of  some 
parts  of  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 
and  other  cities."  Mr.  Veiller  points  out  that  we  have 
all  the  kinds  of  slums  they  have  elsewhere.  And  we 
have  added  certain  spectacular  improvements  of  our 
own,  such  as  the  unholy  mixing  of  races,  and  the 
construction  of  tall  tenements  which  shut  off  sun 
and  air.  The  tenement  history  of  New  York  is  one 
of  the  most  shameful  of  human  records.  Nowhere 
have  the  estates  of  early  landowners  benefitted  more 
richly  from  an  increase  in  real  estate  values  for  which 
their  founders  were  very  slightly  responsible,  and  no- 
where have  their  heirs  repaid  their  benefice  with 
greater  harm.  The  so-called  Old  Law  Tenements 
which  were  so  "unsatisfactory"  in  1901  that  they 
begot  the  new  tenement  law  still  house  from  a  quar- 
ter to  a  third  of  New  York's  population;  1,800,000 
people  still  inhabit  them,  and  at  the  present  rate  of 
demolition  it  will  take  138  years  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Horrible  Conditions  Breed  Human  Misery 

An  investigator  here  may  find  any  kind  of  human 
misery  he  desires.  A  three-room  apartment  will 
house  11  people.  And  will  be  anything  from  foul  to 
merely  stale.  Baths  will  not  exist.  Toilets  will  be 
hall  toilets  shared  by  as  many  as  25  people  and 
cleaned  by  none  of  them,  so  that  the  resulting  fetor 
will  be  indescribably  within  the  limits  of  printable 
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English.  If  the  tenants  are  frequently  to  blame  for 
the  condition  of  their  homes,  it  is  nevertheless  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  beastly  tenant  begets  the  bad  hous- 
ing or  the  bad  housing  begets  the  beastly  tenant.  The 
landlord  whose  immigrant  Italian  renters  tear  out  the 
mouldings  for  kindling  and  the  varnished  water- 
closet  seats  for  picture  frames  has  one  opinion  of 
cause  and  effect.   The  social  worker  has  another. 

Do  these  conditions  exist  in  other  cities  ?  The 
answer  is :  they  do.  In  Cincinnati,  for  example, 
a  larger  percentage  of  the  population  lived  in 
tenements  ten  years  ago  than  in  any  other  city 
in  America,  and  a  survey  of  5,993  flats  in  the 
town's  malodorous  "Basin"  district  showed  that 
70  per  cent  had  outside  toilets  used  by  anything 
up  to  nine  families.  Conditions  there  have  re- 
cently been  somewhat  bettered.  Chicago's  Hull 
House  and  stockyard  districtsts  need  no  intro- 
duction. Philadelphia's  famous  streets  go  by 
such  names  as  Noble  and  Christian  and  Beth 
Eden.  Pittsburgh  had  in  1929  its  families  of  ten 
in  a  single  basement  chamber.  Even  Columbus 
has  its  "Sausage  Row." 

And  so  the  story  runs,  in  one  degree  of  filth  or 
another,  for  most  of  the  industrial  cities  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  facts  are  not  generally  known  since 
they  do  not  harmonize  with  the  melody  to  which  local 
boosters  sing  their  lays. 

Same  Story  in  "Typical"  Small  Towns 

The  typical  American  community,  however,  is  not 
the  metropolis,  but  the  small  city.  Certainly  the 
small  cities  should  show  a  different  situation.  An 
example  offers.  Zanesville,  a  city  of  less  than  40,000 
lying  in  pleasant  farming  country  in  Ohio,  a  ceramic 
and  clay  products  center,  was  selected  by  the  Literary 
Digest  as  the  Typical  American  Small  City  for  an 
advertising  survey  conducted  in  1927.  It  is  certain, 
in  view  of  the  purpose  of  the  investigation,  that 
Zanesville  was  not  below  the  average  of  similar  com- 
munities in  comfort  and  civic  pride  and  general  pros- 
perity. Nevertheless,  of  the  68  per  cent  of  its  fami- 
lies "sui-\'eyed"  almost  40  per  cent  had  no  baths  and 
only  61  per  cent  had  "plumbing  systems."  Zanesville 
is  an  eloquent  commentary  on  the  realism  of  Babbitt. 
And  so  is  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Des  Moines  is  the  "City 
of  Homes"  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  its  Housing 
Commission  made  the  most  thorough  survey  of  an 
American  town  to  date.  The  Commission  found  that 
of  the  18,694  dwellings  in  the  city,  5,000  were  entirely 
without  sewers  or  city  water.  And  so  it  nans  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

To  the  town  category  may  be  added  the  "Company 
Town."  These  are  housing  facilities  provided  by  great 
industrial  organizations  for  their  employes.  In  1920 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  issued  a  bulletin  on 


the  basis  of  an  examination  of  423  company  towns 
situated  all  over  the  country  and  housing  160,000 
employes.  The  bulletin  concludes  that  "generally 
speaking,  company  towns  are  unsewered  and  without 
piped  water  system  for  a  large  majority  of  the  build- 
ings." In  the  cotton-mill  districts,  companies  gener- 
ally imposed  the  barbarous  requirement  that  each 
room  provide  an  operative  for  the  mill — an  incite- 
ment to  overcrowding  and  child  labor  if  ever  there 
was  one. 

Infantile  Paralysis  Started  in  Slum  Block 

But  prejudices  of  fact  die  hard.  Even  if  it  were 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  average  American 
that  town  housing  was  below  standard,  he  would  still 
fall  back  on  the  farm.  In  1926  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  published  a  bulletin  entitled  The  Farm- 
er's Standard  of  Living.  It  was  based  on  a  study  of 
2,886  selected,  white,  farm  families  in  11  states.  The 
department's  summary  as  to  housing  conditions  is 
interesting:  "Slightly  more  than  a  twentieth  of  all 
the  homes  reported  were  completely  modem;  that 
is,  fitted  with  central  heating  and  central  lighting 
systems,  running  water,  kitchen  sink  and  bathroom 
(equipped  with  a  stationary  tub  and  bowl),  indoor 
toilet  and  sewage  disposal.  Almost  three-fourths  of 
the  homes  have  none  of  the  modern  improvements 
mentioned  above."  And  these,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, are  not  squalid  shacks,  but  the  externally 
pleasant  pastoral  homes  of  the  best  farming  com- 
munities. 

We  begin  now  to  have  an  idea  of  the  effect  of  the 
application  of  a  minimum  standard  of  decency  to  our 
national  housing.  Authoritative  estimates  put  some- 
thing up  to  90  per  cent  of  farm  houses,  80  per  cent 
of  village  homes,  and  35  per  cent  of  town  homes 
beyond  the  pale  for  lack  of  a  sanitary  toilet  within 
the  house,  and  almost  as  many  for  lack  of  running 
water. 

Bad  Housing  Big  Social  Problem 

The  human  and  social  significance  of  debased  city 
housing  has  been  pointed  out  so  often  that  it  loses 
point.  But  bad  housing  as  an  incubator  of  crime  is 
an  aspect  which  no  city  in  America  can  afford  to 
ignore.  And  well-housed  citizens  can  also  be  shown 
how  bad  housing  affects  their  lives.  The  infantile 
paralysis  epidemic  of  1916  which  crippled  their 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  and  the  infantile 
paralysis  epidemic  of  1931  which  destroyed  their  own 
children  both  originated  in  one  place.  And  that  place 
was  Union  Street  between  Third  and  Fifth — the  foul- 
est of  Brooklyn's  slums. 

The  housing  problem  is  thus  in  part  a  social  prob- 
lem and  must  wait  for  its  solution  until  the  social 
conscience  has  been  so  thoroughly  outraged  that  ac- 
tion will  be  taken.  For  reasons  inherent  in  our 
(Continued  on  page  11)  • 
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THE  NOBLE 

By  JOHN  J. 

fpHE  clamor  and  attending  echoes  reverberating 
throughout  our  land  over  that  much  discussed 
question  whether  prohibition  shall  continue,  in- 
creases in  volume.  As  the  months  and  the  years 
grow  apace  and  the  racketeers  wax  stronger  and 
wealthier,  it  is  apparent  to  even  the  casual  ob- 
servers that  it  has  been  costly  in  its  operation,  use- 
less in  its  performance  and  destructive  in  all  the 
things  of  evil  that  had  their  birth  with  its  inception. 
The  futility  and  impracticability  of  its  success  in 
this  country  of  ours  with  its  varied  customs  and  its 
wide  expanse  and  breadth  of  territory  is  now  practi- 
cally assured. 

It  has  become  a  sect,  a  creed,  a  religion  as  it  were, 
with  the  fanatics  who  still  insist  on  its  continuance. 
What  has  it  done? 

1.  It  has  replaced  the  garbage  can  for  the  "still." 

2.  It  has  "stillified"  and  stupified  a  nation  with 
the  brand  of  liquors  that  replaced  our  pure  drinks 
of  foiTner  days. 

3.  It  has  created  in  this  new  generation  a  disre- 
gard, not  only  for  prohibition,  but  for  any  and  all 
laws  that  pertain  to  the  legitimate  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. 

4.  It  has  developed  a  new  art  of  drinking  fear- 
some decoctions,  unnamed  brands  in  dark,  noisesome 
places  and  developed  more  hardening  of  the  arteries 
in  young  people  than  ever  known  in  medical  history. 

5.  It  has  placed  graft  in  a  high  seat,  corrupted  our 
law  enforcement  officers,  filled  cemeteries  and  in- 
sane asylums. 

6.  Death  and  destruction  are  its  boon  companions. 

7.  Under  its  regime,  the  motorist  might  forget  to 
carry  his  registration,  but  never  his  drink  ration. 

8.  It  has  created  a  new  source  of  peradventure 
for  our  young  and  has  destroyed  the  work  of  years 
in  the  education  and  the  bulwark  of  safety  erected 
to  safeguard  the  sex  question. 

9.  Outside  of  unemployment,  it  is  the  most 
momentuous  and  critical  question  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  today. 

10.  Its  continuance  means  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
nation. 

How  long  will  the  people  allow  it  to  remain  in  our 
midst?  Lincoln  freed  us  from  the  curse  of  slavery, 
that  foul  blot  on  the  shield  of  our  country.  But 
fouler  and  greater  in  its  destroying  influence,  in  its 
pernicious  fanatical  administration,  in  its  hypocrisy 
is  this  damnable  infringement  on  a  nation's  rights. 

Referendum  and  rejection  in  the  final  analysis,  is 
the  one  and  only  remedy  for  this  scourge  visited  and 
thrust  upon  us.  Under  government  supervision, 
abolishment  of  the  saloons,  which  were  an  unneces- 
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sary  evil,  and  restricting  the  sale  and  manufacture 
of  liquor  to  sanitary  and  reasonable  usage,  this  ques- 
tion can  and  would  be  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

The  stupendous  sums  of  money  needed  in  the  en- 
forcement of  prohibition  and  which  are  wasted, 
could  be  used  for  other  projects  from  which  our 
people  would  derive  greater  benefits.  The  money 
now  expended  in  its  cause  would  pay  old-age  pen- 
sions for  the  entire  nation.  If  prohibition  is  to  con- 
tinue, there  will  be  no  "old-age  pension"  question. 
The  adage  "the  good  die  young,"  will  be  amplified. 
All  will  die  young ;  young  in  years,  but  old  in  features 
and  body,  as  a  result  of  the  destruction  brought  on 
by  so-called  prohibition  beverages. 

One  of  the  necessary  factors  that  will  and  must 
enter  into  the  solving  of  this  great  unemployment 
question  is  prohibition.  Its  decisive  and  complete 
defeat,  its  overturn  and  its  rout  mean  the  opening  of 
avenues  of  work  that  will  replace  men  in  their  old 
positions,  men  who  have  been  unemployed  since  pro- 
hibition has  occupied  our  land.  Men,  honest  men, 
who  gave  a  lifetime  to  their  industries.  Coopers, 
woodworkers,  pipers,  refrigerator  men,  teamsters, 
clerks,  salesmen,  et  al,  would  be  back  on  their  jobs 
with  that  peace  of  mind  and  content  and  that  smile 
of  happiness  that  comes  from  an  assured  future 
would  spread  from  face  to  face  all  over  the  country 
and  progi-ess  and  industry  would  be  restored  to  a 
benighted  nation. 

We  have  come  out  of  the  detour  we  took  into  the 
unknown  regions  of  experiment.  Our  vision  in  its 
new  realization,  in  the  broadening  and  enlightening 
survey  of  conditions  that  were  and  conditions  that 
are,  brings  to  us  the  undisputable  fact  that  this 
chaos,  this  burden,  this  tribulation,  must  end.  We 
have  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  One  points 
to  retreat,  to  submersions  of  intellect.  To  continue 
this  farce  with  its  abominations  would  wreck  the 
greatest  nation  that  ever  existed.  The  other  leads 
to  right  and  reason,  to  a  new  prosperity,  to  life, 
liberty  and  happiness.  The  way  lies  plain  before  us. 
Profiting  by  our  experience,  by  our  mistakes,  let  us 
in  the  strength  of  our  voting  power  in  village  and 
town,  state  and  nation,  rise  up  in  might  and  expel 
and  thrust  out  this  Fi-ankenstein,  this  monster  of 
iniquity,  this  shameless  yoke  of  farceless  and  force- 
less prohibition.  Then  and  not  until  then  shall  our 
eyes  behold  the  beautiful  sight  of  the  Sun  of  Pros- 
perity rising  above  the  horizon  of  doubt  and  priva- 
tion and  unemployment,  dispelling  the  gloom  and 
despair  that  has  been  ours  during  this  farce.  The 
play  has  ended.  The  comedy  of  errors  has  finished 
its  run.    Let  us  ring  down  the  curtain. 
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Old  Home  Town  Marshal  Attends  Hoover  Breakfast; 
Tax  Business  Settled 


By  MARSHAL  OTEY  WALKER 


WASHINGTON.— Well,  we've  finally  determined 
how  to  put  the  government  on  the  road  to  pros- 
perity without  any  new  taxes  at  all.  The  Old  Home 
Town  folks,  who  sent  me  to  Washington  to  find  out 
what  this  tax  mess  is  all  about,  will  be  surprised  to 
know  I  attended  the  most  important  conference  of 
all. 

It  was  a  conference  that  settled  the  whole  affair. 
It  was  a  breakfast. 

Yes,  siree,  it  was  a  breakfast.  At  the  White  House 
itself.  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  President  Hoover 
eat  four  pancakes  with  syrup,  bacon  and  two  eggs. 
Yes,  siree,  and  I  ate  more  than  the  President  of  these 
here  United  States. 

I  says  to  Hoover,  I  says — 

And  the  President  asked  my  advice. 

He  said :  "I  am  assured  the  plan  will  work.  And, 
of  course,  you  think  so,  don't  you?  It  would  be 
unpatriotic  to  say  no." 

I  said:    "Yes,  sir.   Mr.  President,  yes,  sir." 

It  all  happened  this-a-way. 

I  felt  the  flu  coming  on,  and  I  says  to  our  Congress- 
man from  home,  "I've  been  reading  so  much  about 
overworked  Congressmen  dying  from  flu  in  Wash- 
ington, I'm  awfully  nervous.  Now,  in  spite  of  my 
well-known  dry  tendencies  at  home,  I  recognize  the 
fact  that  liquor  sometimes  is  medicine  " 

"Here's  the  key  to  my  apartment,"  he  says.  And 
he  gives  me  further  directions. 

Kind  and  Considerate 

"Thanks,"  I  says,  "and  I'll  leave  a  little  for  you." 

"You'd  better,"  he  says  with  a  peaked  expression. 
"If  Congress  keeps  on  working  as  hard  as  it  is  now, 
I'll  need  all  sorts  of  stimulants.  Why  being  a  lawyer 
back  home  was  child's  play  to  serving  on  15  commit- 
tees and  trying  to  keep  track  of  all  the  motions, 
et  cetera." 

That's  how  I  happened  to  be  in  the  Congressman's 
rooms  when  the  doorbell  rang  and  I  answered  and  a 
messenger  handed  me  a  letter  and  said :  "Could  you 
come  to  the  White  House  immediately?  The  Presi- 
dent has  called  a  special  conference.  Another  crisis 
has  arrived  and  he  is  preparing  another  message  to 
the  people." 

Bet  Your  Boots! 

"Sure,  I'll  be  right  over,"  I  says. 
"Merely  present  the  card  at  the  main  entrance.  It's 
a  breakfast." 

Well,  I  never  was  invited  to  breakfast  before.  Al- 


though Aunt  Sarah  Peabody  did  have  me  stay  once 
when  she  thought  she  heard  chicken  thieves.  So  she 
hid  her  prize  hens  under  the  bed,  and  I  stood  guard 
outside  her  door  till  morning.  Of  course,  a  President 
does  things  different,  else  what's  the  use  of  being 
President  ? 

The  atmosphere  of  Washington  had  kinda  affected 
my  head,  so  I  took  a  taxi  to  the  White  House. 

It's  a  big  house  setting  on  a  pretty  fair-sized  farm. 

I  was  guided  to  the  public  dining  room,  and  sure 
enough  in  the  center  of  the  room  stood  the  President 
himself. 

"I  suppose  everybody  is  here  now?"  he  says.  And 
so  everybody  fell  to  right  away. 

The  fellow  next  to  me  introduced  himself  as  some 
banker  from  New  York,  and  asked  me  my  name. 
"Marshall  Otey  Walker,"  I  says. 

"The  President  is  drawing  so  many  people  into 
these  conferences  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  keep  track," 
he  says. 

Gets  Busy 

He  dug  into  a  grapefruit. 

"I  believe,"  he  says,  "the  pound  sterling  will  con- 
tinue rising.  That's  bad  for  the  dollar,  don't  you 
think?" 

"The  dollar  sure  ain't  what  it  used  to  be,"  I  says. 
"Pretty  soon  we'll  be  paying  taxes  with  eggs  and 
chickens." 

"H'm,"  he  says,  "not  a  bad  theory.  No,  no,  that 
won't  do.  The  government  would  have  a  vast 
amount  of  eggs  and  chickens  on  hand  and  that  would 
depress  the  markets.  No,  no — grain  corporation  all 
over.   I  can't  accept  your  theory." 

"Don't,  then,"  I  says.  "But  won't  you  take  a  roll?" 

Ahem— AU  Set? 

At  that  moment  the  President  took  his  last  sip  of 
coffee  and,  as  soon  as  the  radio  "mike"  was  arranged, 
he  pulled  a  paper  out  of  his  pocket  and  began  read- 
ing: 

"Gentlemen,  I  ^ave  called  this  conference  of  the 
most  important  minds  of  the  nation  " 

Everybody  coughed  slightly. 

" — to  settle  this  problem  of  economic  distress. 
Prosperity  is  around  the  corner,  moving  rapidly  in 
this  direction." 

Everybody  looked,  but  she  hadn't  arrived  yet.  Like 
the  5.1.5  train  at  home.  She's  sure  to  get  there  some- 
time. 

"We  must  get  every  penny  out  of  hoarding.  The 
credit  of  the  nation  depends  upon  it.  After  thorough 
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consultation,  we  have  reached  the  fundamentals  of 
the  matter. 

"Every  child's  savings  bank  must  be  opened,  and 
the  pennies,  and  the  nickels  and  the  dimes  be  put 
into  action.  That  will  give  the  banks  and  the  cor- 
porations sixteen  billion,  nine  hundred  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  new  credit. 

"Gentlemen,  in  case  any  child's  savings  bank  is 
denied  you,  you  have  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment to  smash  it  in  the  name  of  the  law." 


And  then  is  when  I  stood  up,  and  pointed  to  my 
marshal's  badge,  and  cried  for  all  to  hear:  "You're 
durned  right — and  don't  let  any  child  refuse  me!" 

I  don't  know  exactly  what  happened  next,  but  our 
Congressman  bailed  me  out  of  the  lockup,  where  the 
charge  was  disorderly  conduct.  But  my  cold  is  bet- 
ter, and  now  I'm  starting  home  to  do  my  patriotic 
duty. 

I'll  bring  prosperity  to  the  Old  Home  Town  if  I 
have  to  smash  every  kid's  bank  in  the  place ! 


Tremendous  Requirements  To  Be  Met  In  Repairing 

Our  Buildings 

If  Material  Manufacturers,  Builders  and  Others  of  Building  Industry  Go 
After  the  Business  It  Can  Be  Found 


'pHE  biggest  influence  behind  the  hoped-for  revival 
in  general  business  is  more  strenuous  and  effec- 
tive selling  methods.  Nothing  much  will  be  accom- 
plished unless  the  builders  and  their  allies  get  out 
and  sell  repairs  and  modernizing.  The  demand  is 
there.  The  logical  necessity  of  such  operations  exist. 
The  fact  that  they  will  cut  the  lists  of  the  unem- 
ployed is  beyond  all  question.  But  the  idea  must  be 
sold,  not  merely  made  the  subject  of  a  pretty  theory. 

Firmly  behind  this  notion  the  American  Builder 
and  Building  Age  thinks  that  it  is  absurd  to  take  the 
view  that  the  public  cannot  buy  more  than  it  is  now 
buying. 

"There  are  about  24,000,000  detached  houses  in 
this  country,"  says  that  publication.  "It  would 
obviously  be  ridiculous  to  say,  after  all  the  deterio- 
ration of  buildings  which  has  occurred  within  the  last 
three  years,  that  there  is  not  needed  an  expenditure 
for  repairs  upon  at  least  40  per  cent  of  these  houses, 
or,  say  10,000,000  of  them,  averaging  $400  each.  It 
would  be  equally  ridiculous  to  say  that  their  owners 
could  not  afford  to  spend  an  average  of  $100  upon 
them,  when  they  are  spending  at  least  five  to  ten 
times  that  much  annually  in  running  their  automo- 
biles. At  this  average  of  $100  per  house  the  aggre- 
gate expenditure  for  repairs  alone  upon  this  many 
houses  would  be  $1,000,000,000. 

"Consider  the  increases  in  the  purchase  of 
materials  and  in  employment  of  labor  that  would 
result  if,  through  effective  salesmanship  this  large 
an  increase  in  expenditures  for  repairs  of  houses 
should  be  brought  about.  The  effects  produced  would 
not  end,  however,  with  the  increased  purchase  of  ma- 
terials and  employment  of  labor  that  would  be  direct- 
ly caused  by  the  expenditure  of  one  billion  dollars. 
The  additional  men  employed  would  increase  their 
purchases  of  all  kinds  of  goods,  and  this  increase  of 
purchases  would  increase  employment  for  those  who 
make  and  sell  the  kinds  of  things  they  bought.  The 


direct  increase  in  purchases  of  materials  caused 
would  increase  employment  by  those  who  make  the 
materials,  and  this  increase  of  employment  would 
again  indirectly  increase  purchases. 

"Thus  the  effects  of  this  increased  expenditure  of 
one  billion  dollars  would  ramify  throughout  the  en- 
tire industry  and  commerce  of  the  country,  and  indi- 
rectly cause  an  increase  of  general  business  running 
into  several  billions  of  dollars  annually.  Indirectly, 
and  in  the  long  run,  the  increase  of  general  business 
that  would  be  started  if  the  building  industry  could 
this  year  get  an  extra  billion  dollars  spent  upon  re- 
pairs to  houses,  would  cause  an  increase  of  billions 
of  dollars  in  expenditures  upon  building  .  .  . 

"The  greatest  weakness  of  the  home  building  in- 
dustry is  its  weakness  in  selling.  That,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  is  ti-ue  of  every  business  today.  Too  many 
of  our  business  men  became  accustomed  in  the  recent 
period  of  prosperity  to  sitting  in  their  offices  and 
taking  orders  instead  of  going  out  and  finding  cus- 
tomers and  selling  to  them.  This  is  not  a  time  to 
take  orders,  but  a  time  to  go  and  get  them.  The 
building  industry  will  be  revived,  when  it  is  revived, 
principally  by  those  manufacturers,  builders  and 
material  dealers  who  persistently  advertise  what  they 
have  to  sell,  and  who  go  out  and  call  upon  the  people 
of  their  communities,  find  out  what  they  need,  arouse 
a  desire  to  have  it,  and  then  sell  it  to  them." 
 o  

AMERICA  PICTURED  AS  HAVING  WORST 
SLUMS 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

political  thinking,  the  state  has  not  interfered  in 
private  housing  in  this  country  and  the  state  housing 
reforms  which  have  played  so  large  a  part  in  the 
mitigation  of  European  slums  are  here  unknown. 
The  issue  has  thus  been  squarely  presented  to  private 
enterprise,  and  private  enterprise  has  signally  and 
magnificently  muffed  it. 
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WHERE  HAS  IT  GONE,  GENTLEMEN? 

Into  some  bottomless  pit — into  some  insatiable 
hole  in  the  sea — billions  of  dollars  of  credit — founded 
upon  the  people's  money — has  gone  since  last  fall. 
Where  has  it  gone,  gentlemen  ?  You  men  at  the  top, 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  operating 
the  economic  machine,  what  have  you  done  with  it? 

First  of  all  there  was  the  National  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. Then  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
Then  the  new  Federal  Reserve  Policy.  In  all — cal- 
culating ten  dollars  of  credit  loaned  upon  each  re- 
serve dollar— possibly  32  billions  of  dollars  of  credit 
have  been  released — and  business  still  dead  on  its 
feet. 

This  credit  has  been  short-circuited  somewhere, 
and  the  assumption  is  fair,  until  disproved,  that  it  is 


short-circuited  in  the  big  banks  themselves.  The 
persons  most  responsible  for  the  depression  are  most 
responsible  for  its  disastrous  continuance. 

Credit  continues  tight.  Men  who  wish  to  build 
have  been  refused  funds  by  banks  during  the  present 
month. 

At  the  same  time,  while  bankers  refuse  to  pass  on 
the  credit  values  created  for  them  by  Congress, 
banker-controlled  newspapers  continue  a  barrage  of 
indictment  against  Congi'ess  itself.  They  want 
Congress  to  quit.  They  still  whimper  and  whine  lies 
about  Congress'  interference  with  business — when, 
the  truth  is,  the  only  benefits  given  business  since 
1929  have  been  given  by  Congress. 

Since  the  big  banks  have  got  what  they  want  out 
of  Congress,  they  want  Congress  to  quit  before  any 
unemployment  relief  is  given. 

 0  

BALANCED 

Congress  has  "balanced  the  budget"  by  taking  it 
out  of  the  hide  of  those  who  work  for  a  living.  The 
new  tax  bill,  passed  by  Congress  after  many  months 
of  senseless  fighting  and  bickering  for  political  ad- 
vantage, will  compel  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  pay  higher  taxes  than  ever  before  in  peace  time 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  And  there  is  no 
escape  from  the  heavy  burden  that  is  thus  thrust 
upon  the  backs  of  the  taxpayers.  All  they  can  do  is 
grin  and  bear  it. 

Passage  of  the  tax  bill  was  not  a  partisan  affair, 
because  Republican  and  Democratic  members  alike 
voted  for  it.  All  must  take  their  own  share  of  the 
responsibility,  and  they  are  going  to  be  made  to 
realize  this  fact.  As  one  Congressman  said  the 
other  day : 

"I  have  not  been  home  since  last  December." 

"That's  a  long  time  to  be  away.  Why  don't  you 
go  home  for  a  visit  ?"  he  was  asked. 

"I  don't  want  to  stay  in  Washington,  and  I  don't 
dare  to  go  back  to  my  district,"  was  his  reply,  and 
he  was  in  earnest  about  it. 

There  are  many  more  in  the  same  predicament, 
for  they  know  they  will  have  to  do  a  lot  of  explain- 
ing to  their  constituents. 

It  was  said  that  the  heavy  taxes  were  necessary 
to  meet  the  deficit  of  the  Government.  This  deficit 
has  been  gradually  accumulating  over  a  period  of 
years,  until  it  now  amounts  to  something  like  $1,500,- 
000,000.  But  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it  is 
necessary  to  compel  the  people  to  wipe  out  in  one 
year  and  all  of  a  sudden  this  huge  deficit  that  has 
grown  up  in  a  number  of  years.  Maybe  it  is  all 
right.  We  don't  know.  But  it  doesn't  look  reason- 
able or  fair. 
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BETTER  FACE  THE  ISSUE 

There  is  no  greater  problem  confronting  us  today 
than  the  one  of  fully  ten  million  men  and  women 
being  out  of  work,  although  they  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  work  and  they  and  those  dependent  are 
in  sore  need  of  the  earnings  that  such  work  would 
supply.  Why  not  face  this  problem  just  as  it  is  and 
proceed  to  take  some  definite  and  effective  steps  in 
the  direction  of  its  solution? 

Doling  out  charity  will  never  solve  unemployment. 
The  most  that  any  and  all  of  this  aid  can  do  is  to 
provide  temporary  relief  by  staving  off  starvation 
and  death  for  the  time  being.  But  when  such  char- 
ity funds  are  used  up  or  the  number  of  unemployed 
becomes  greater  than  all  our  charitable  organiza- 
tions can  take  care  of  what  happens  then  if  nothing 
has  been  done  before ;  what  happens  to  enable  those 
now  employed  to  get  back  to  work  at  sufficient 
wages  to  enable  them  to  live  and  support  their 
families  ? 

Instead  of  waiting  until  that  day  comes  those  in  a 
position  to  help  start  the  wheels  of  industry  had 
better  do  something  now  before  it  is  too  late.  Un- 
less those  who  are  in  control  can  figure  out  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  mere  handouts  doled 
out  to  those  out  of  work  we  are  liable  to  have  stormy 
days  ahead. 

If  this  is  the  actual  state  of  affairs  that  confronts 
us  why  beat  around  the  bush  and  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  most  pressing  problem  of  our  day?  Why  not 
recognize  now  the  issue  that  confronts  us  and  take 
some  sincere  steps  in  the  direction  of  solving  perma- 
nently the  problem  of  unemployment? 

How  can  this  be  done?  About  the  only  sane  and 
logical  answer  there  is  to  this  question  is  that  of 
supplying  the  regular  and  remunerative  employment 
of  those  out  of  work  until  all  are  employed.  The 
only  way  there  is  to  solve  this  unemployment  prob- 
lem is  to  work  out  comprehensive  plans  for  enabling 
those  now  suffering  with  involuntary  idleness,  to 
get  steady  work. 

If  private  management  and  control  has  broken- 
down  and  those  who  now  control  the  bulk  of  the  em- 
ploying power  are  unable  and  unwilling  to  put  the 
unemployed  to  work  then  it  is  high  time  that  the 
people  assume  this  power  and  proceed  without 
further  delay  to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  give  everybody  a  fair  chance  to  earn  a  living. 

People  must  have  an  opportunity  to  live  and  it 
should  not  be  based  upon  either  doles  or  charity  but 
upon  an  honest-to-goodness  opportunity  to  earn  a 
decent  living  by  honest  and  respectable  employment. 

Since  ten  million  are  out  of  work  now  with  grave 
danger  of  far  more  than  this  being  out  of  work  later, 
unless  something  is  done  to  turn  the  tide,  it  is  high 


time  that  steps  were  taken,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
provide  this  unemployed  army  with  an  opportunity 
to  go  to  work. 

Let  us  face  the  issue  and  take  steps  to  solve  it. 

 0  

IS  IT  RIGHT? 

Is  it  right?  Down  on  our  knees  by  our  mother's 
old  chair,  we  first  learned  these  simple  words,  "Now 
I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.  May  the  morning  light  my 
eyes  do  see.  Amen." 

Is  it  right  that  we  should  forget  those  peace  em- 
bodying words  now  when  the  trials  and  troubles  of 
life  pile  up  around  us  as  now? 

Is  it  right  that  we  forget  our  monthers  and  those 
simple  peace  inspiring  words  that  her  loving  smiling 
lips  taught  us,  e'er  we  were  scarce  able  to  toddle? 

Now,  brothers,  I  ask  again,  is  that  right? 

So  brothers,  let  us  think  of  mother  and  he  little 
prayer  and  with  soft  accents  let  us  say,  "Now  I  go 
to  look  for  a  job.  May  God  help  me  that  I  be  not 
jobless  tomorrow.  Amen." 

MICHAEL  J.  LENTZ,  Jr., 
Of  Local  Union  No.  225. 

 o  

I  KNOW  SOMETHING  GOOD  ABOUT  YOU 

Wouldn't  this  old  world  be  better 
If  the  folks  we  meet  would  say, 

"I  know  something  good  about  you!" 
And  then  treat  us  just  that  way? 

Wouldn't  it  be  fine  and  dandy. 
If  each  handclasp  warm  and  true 

Carried  with  it  this  assurance, 

"I  know  something  good  about  you"? 

Wouldn't  life  be  lots  more  happy, 

If  the  good  that's  in  us  all 
Were  the  only  thing  about  us 

That  folks  bothered  to  recall? 

Wouldn't  life  be  lots  more  happy, 
If  we  praised  the  good  we  see — 

For  there's  such  a  lot  of  goodness 
In  the  worst  of  you  and  me. 

Wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  practice 
That  fine  way  of  thinking,  too  ? — 

You  know  something  good  about  me! 
"I  know  something  good  about  you !" 

 0  

He  Ought  to  Be  a  Success 

Success  Expert:  "What's  your  name?" 
Greek  Client:  "Gus  Poppapopupopulos." 
Success  Expert:  "Get  a  job  selling  motorcycles." 
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PERIODS  OF  ECONOMIC  DEPRESSION 

After  every  period  of  economic  depression  in  the 
United  States  the  natural  strength  of  the  country- 
has  reasserted  itself,  with  the  result  that  days  of 
pessimism  have  been  quickly  forgotten  in  the  eco- 
nomic healing  process.  The  periods  of  "hard  times" 
which  stand  out  in  American  history  are  those  which 
began  in  1837,  1873,  1893,  1907  and  1929.  Of  all 
"panics,"  that  of  1873  is  rated,  for  persistence  and 
widespread  effects,  among  the  worst;  that  of  1893 
had  political  as  well  as  social  and  economic  reverber- 
ations. But  in  no  case  did  depression  hold  back  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  nation. 

 0  

In  an  address  before  the  United  States  Senate  by 
Hon.  Huey  P.  Long,  a  Senator  from  Louisiana,  he 
stated  that  before  him  were  statistics  showing  the 
concentration  of  American  industries.  The  statistics 
which  he  exposed  before  the  United  States  Senate 
showed  that  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
iron  ore  is  owned  by  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. He  showed  that  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
mill  capacity  for  steel  is  owned  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  He  showed  that  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  nickel  business  is  owned  by  the  International 
Nickel  Company.  One  hundred  per  cent,  of  the 
aluminum  is  controlled  by  the  Aluminum  Trust. 
Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  telephone  service  is  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company.  The  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany controls  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural  ma- 
chinery. The  United  States  Shoe  Machinery  Com- 
pany has  a  full  monopoly  of  the  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  and  boots.  The  Singer  Sew- 
ing Machine  Company  controls  the  sewing  machine 
industry.  The  Radio  Corporation  is  one  hundred 
per  cent,  in  control  of  the  radio  production.  The 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  controls  nearly 
one  hundred  per  cent,  the  production  of  sugar.  Eight 
companies  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Company  control 
nearly  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  United  States  ton- 
nage. Two  companies  own  the  world's  deposit  of 
sulphur.  Sixty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  oil  production 
is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Two 
companies  comprise  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  electrical 
equipment.  Two  companies  have  a  monopoly  on  the 
railroad  rolling  stock.  Three  companies  constitute 
the  monopoly  of  chemicals.  Two  companies  com- 
prise the  monopoly  of  the  construction  of  matches. 
Four  companies  constitute  the  monopoly  of  rubber. 
Four  corporations  comprise  the  monopoly  of  electric 
power.  One  per  cent,  of  the  banks  of  the  United 
States  control  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  banking 
resources.  He  further  states  that  statistics  show 
that  only  two  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  United  States 
ever  pay  income  taxes.   He  states  that  it  is  the  in- 


fernal fact  that  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  receive  nothing  upon  which  to 
pay  income  taxes.  This  might  be  an  embracing  of 
the  production  of  automobiles  and  many  other  pro- 
ductive utilities  which  should  bring  to  the  minds 
of  the  wage  workers  the  material  importance  of 
the  organization  of  wage  workers  to  counteract 
this  excessive  control  of  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions that  is  so  strongly  within  the  control  of 
the  capitalistic  elements  that  are  solidified  in 
their  endeavors  to  extend  capitalism  at  the  expense 
of  the  wage  workers  and  consumers,  and  it  is  known 
that  the  vast  power  of  consumption  of  the  products 
of  all  of  these  institutions  comprise  the  wage  work- 
ers and  the  farmers.  This  should  be  an  incentive 
for  the  unorganized  wage  workers  to  organize. 
 o  

Government  has  been  costing  the  people  of  the 
United  States  approximately  $14,000,000,000  a  year. 
That  is  the  total  quoted  by  President  Hoover  as  rep- 
resenting the  disbursements  of  the  Federal,  state 
and  local  govenimental  agencies  in  1930.  The  total 
is  now  in  process  of  reduction  and  the  extent  of  the 
reduction  rests  largely  with  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. That,  in  effect,  is  what  the  President  told 
Governors  of  several  states  in  a  speech  at  a  confer- 
ence in  Richmond. 

According  to  the  data  cited  by  President  Hoover, 
disbursements  by  the  Federal  Government  increased 
about  sixfold  from  1913  to  1930  when  the  United 
States  entered  the  present  economic  crisis.  The  rate 
of  increase  was  the  same  in  disbursements  by  the 
governments  of  the  48  states.  Local  taxspenders, 
however,  increased  their  disbursements  fourfold. 

In  1913,  the  Federal  Government  spent  $700,000,- 
000,  but  in  1930  the  total  increased  to  $4,200,000,000. 
The  increase  in  state  expenditures  for  the  same 
period  was  from  $400,000,000  to  $2,300,000,000. 
Local  expenditures  rose  from  $1,800,000,000  in  1913 
to  $7,500,000,000  in  1930. 

 0  

IT'S  TOO  BAD 

One  of  the  many  distressing  things  of  common 
occurrence  growing  out  of  this  black  depression  is 
the  situation  of  the  married  man  with  a  family  and 
a  small  house,  for  which  he  has  worked  hard  and 
calls  home,  who  finds  himself  as  one  of  the  un- 
fortunate army  of  jobless. 

He  has  spent  his  last  dollar;  his  family  is  suffer- 
ing and  taxes  are  due.  Perhaps  a  payment  on  the 
house  is  due.  He  cannot  pay  and  he  cannot  apply 
for  or  get  relief,  because  he  owns  property.  He 
cannot  sell  the  property.  Real  estate  is  a  drug  on 
the  market.  Ask  a  man  what  he  would  do  under 
such  circumstances  and  he  would  probably  say,  "I 
am  not  going  to  tell  you  what  I  THINK  I  would  do." 
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GIVE  US  WORK 

Labor  is  facing  a  situation  that  has  grown  stead- 
ily worse  week  by  week.  Our  incomes  have  dechned 
50  per  cent  since  1929;  about  eight  milhons  of  us 
have  no  jobs;  our  reserves  are  badly  depleted;  relief 
funds  are  dwindling.  While  we  now  have  as  wages 
only  50  cents  where  we  previously  had  a  dollar,  it 
takes  82  cents  to  buy  what  we  formerly  paid  a  dollar 
for.  Taking  these  things  into  account,  our  incomes 
are  37  per  cent  below  1919. 

We  must  have  work  in  order  to  live.  We  have  re- 
peatedly made  the  following  suggestions: 

That  the  available  work  opportunities  be  extended 
to  as  many  as  possible  by  a  five-day  week  and  a 
shorter  workday. 

That  the  Federal  Goveniment  assume  responsi- 
bility for  providing  all  possible  employment  on  pub- 
lic works. 

That  the  Federal  Government  extend  credit  to 
such  industries  as  can  submit  reasonable  evidence 
of  sound  management  and  intention  of  providing 
additional  employment. 

Providing  jobs  for  workers  is  the  key  to  our  pres- 
ent difficulties.  It  will  take  care  of  relief  problems 
and  restore  confidence.  The  Federal  Government 
must  act  for  general  welfare  and  accomplish  what 
is  being  defeated  by  conflict  of  the  interests  of  vari- 
ous different  groups.  The  Federal  Government  can 
use  our  national  credit  to  recover  prosperity  whereas 
separate  industries  feel  that  they  must  concentrate 
on  avoiding  bankruptcy  in  their  own  domains. 

To  put  people  back  to  work  means  the  creation  of 
wealth.  Unemployment  and  idle  machinery  means 
loss  of  credit  and  shrinkage  in  values  or  loss  of 
wealth.  Give  us  jobs  and  we  will  create  the  basis 
for  new  credit.  There  will  be  no  more  need  to  rescue 
banks.  Give  us  work  and  through  the  normal  chan- 
nels of  our  business  structure  will  flow  plenty  for 
all. 

 0  

Could  Have  Been  Worse 

A  visitor  to  an  old  seaport  town  was  out  driving 
with  his  host, 

"What  is  the  diet  of  all  these  people?"  he  asked. 

"Fish,  mostly,"  the  host  responded. 

"Why,"  said  the  visitor,  "I  thought  fish  was  a 
brain-food !  These  are  really  the  most  unintelligent 
looking  people  I  ever  saw!" 

"Well,"  replied  the  host,  "just  think  of  what  they 
would  look  like  if  they  didn't  eat  fish !" 

 0  

An  Irishman  on  returning  to  his  native  isle  en- 
thusiastically told  of  the  power  of  the  Irish  in 
America.    Quoth  he: 

"Nobody  goes  until  the  lights  turn  green." 


TRY  THIS  JIG-SAW  PUZZLE 

We  are  told  men  are  unemployed  because  there 
is  no  work. 

We  are  told  wages  must  come  down  before  there 
can  be  work. 

We  are  also  told  there  will  have  to  be  a  dole  un- 
less there  is  work. 

If  we  have  a  dole  it  must  come  out  of  wealth  al- 
ready created. 

If  there  has  been  enough  wealth  created  and 
stored  so  that  a  dole  can  be  paid  out  of  it  and  if  a 
dole  is  easier  to  get  than  work,  then  what  was  the 
matter  with  wages  when  we  were  creating  the 
wealth  out  of  which  a  dole  will  now  be  paid,  if  we 
have  come  to  a  dole? 

You  tell  the  cockeyed  world! 

 0  

A  BRIDGE,  A  BANKSTER  AND 
BROKEN  FAITH 

In  1919,  the  city  of  Florianopolis,  which  was  situ- 
ated on  an  island  in  the  state  of  Santa  Catharina, 
Brazil,  wanted  a  bridge  to  connect  the  city  with  the 
mainland.  It  was  a  project  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  who  did  not  like  to  see  the  capital  of  the 
state  isolated  by  water  in  these  times  of  motor 
transportation. 

A  $5,000,000  bond  issue  was  authorized,  bearing 
interest  at  6  per  cent.  This  was  a  comparatively 
low  rate  at  that  time  but  was  justified  by  the  state's 
unbroken  record  of  never  having  defaulted  on  an 
obligation. 

In  due  course  the  loan  was  placed  with  the  bank- 
ing house  of  Imbrie  and  Company,  of  New  York. 
This  banking  house  did  not  advance  any  money  but 
merely  placed  a  credit  of  $5,000,000  on  their  books 
for  the  use  of  the  state,  from  which  they  could  draw 
for  materials,  engineering  services,  labor,  etc.,  which 
were  to  be  obtained  in  the  United  States  and  on 
which  the  usual  profit  was  to  be  made. 

The  state  in  good  faith  turned  over  to  Imbrie  and 
Company  the  $5,000,000  of  6  per  cent  bonds  repre- 
senting its  obligation  to  the  firm  of  Imbrie  and  Com- 
pany, who  evidently  were  expected  to  sell  the  bonds 
to  the  public  or  failing  in  that  it  was  assumed  that 
the  banking  house  would  put  up  the  money  them- 
selves to  carry  out  the  projected  work 

When  the  state  had  drawn  on  the  account  to  the 
extent  of  only  $1,500,000,  Imbrie  and  Company 
failed,  with  a  lot  of  liabilities  and  no  assets.  An 
ordinary  person  would  assume  that  the  state  of 
Santa  Catharina  was  entitled  to  the  balance  of  $3,- 
500,000  which  had  not  been  used,  but,  of  course,  we 
ordinary  people  do  not  understand  just  how  these 
high  finance  people  pull  rabbits  out  of  silk  hats. 

When  the  state  demanded  the  return  of  the  $3,- 
500,000  unused  capital,  they  were  informed  that 
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Imbrie  and  Company  had  "hocked"  the  bonds  to  a 
bank,  spent  the  money  and  then  failed,  this  leaving 
the  state  in  the  position  of  creditor  against  the 
estate  of  Imbrie  and  Company,  a  bankrupt  with  no 
assets. 

The  position  of  the  state  was  now  that  they  had 
a  bridge  started,  $5,000,000  of  bonds  out  in  peoples' 
hands  to  be  honored  and  no  money  to  finish  the 
bridge.  To  give  a  simple  illustration  suppose  you 
wanted  to  build  a  house,  you  give  your  banker  a 
perfectly  good  note  for  $5,000,  the  banker  agrees  to 
pay  the  contractor,  as  the  work  progresses,  holding 
your  note  at  6  per  cent  as  security.  When  the  con- 
tractor has  the  foundations  down  he  comes  to  you 
and  tells  you  that  he  can  go  no  farther  because  the 
banker  has  failed,  but  before  doing  so  he  has  put  up 
your  note  as  collateral  and  boiTowed  all  the  money 
he  could  on  it  and  then  spent  the  money.  You  are 
now  out  the  price  of  the  house  and  only  the  founda- 
tions laid  for  the  little  home,  you  and  your  family 
can  presumably  go  out  and  lay  down  on  the  lot  and 
use  the  pillars  for  head  rests. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  are  disliked  in  South 
America;  that  revolutions  are  the  order  of  the  day 
there,  against  their  political  leaders  who  lead  the 
people  in  debt  to  "Yanqui"  banksters  ? — F.  W.  H. 


Muh  Fust  An'  Mah  Last 

A  colored  man  got  his  nerve  together  and  took  a 
flight  in  an  airplane.  As  he  climbed  out  of  the  ship 
on  its  return  to  the  field,  he  turned  to  the  pilot  and 
said: 

"Suh,  Ah  has  to  thank  you  fo'  both  dem  rides." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  said  the  aviator. 
"You  only  had  one." 

"No,  suh,"  returned  the  passenger.  "Ah  had  two 
— mah  first  an'  mah  last." — The  Printers'  Album. 


FAIR  CONTRACTOR 

The  firm  Henderson  &  Johnson,  listed  in  our  June 
journal  as  unfair,  have  come  to  an  agreement  with 
the  International  and  they  are  once  again  on  our 
fair  list. 

CORRECTION 

The  name  of  Brother  C.  P.  Olmsted,  36042,  was 
listed  in  error  under  Suspensions  for  Non-Payment 
of  Dues  in  the  June  issue.  This  brother  has  been 
in  good  standing  in  Local  398  right  along. 

 0  

FINE  REMITTED 

The  $25.00  fine  placed  on  Brother  Wm.  M.  Volk, 
19854,  by  Local  295,  as  published  in  the  November, 
1931  issue  has  been  remitted  by  this  same  local 
union  as  of  June  9,  1932. 


STAY  AWAY  NOTICES 

Local  54  advises  that  they  are  having  a  num- 
ber of  members  coming  into  their  territory 
looking  for  work  on  the  Federal  Building.  The 
steel  work  on  this  job  has  just  been  started  and 
it  will  be  quite  a  while  before  there  will  be  any 
u^rk  for  the  lathers. 


Our  traveling  brothers  are  requested  to  re- 
main away  from  Great  Falls,  where  our  local 
union  is  having  trouble  with  the  rest  of  the 
trades  and  Builders  Exchange  of  that  city. 


Traveling  brothers  are  requested  to  stay 
away  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Local  Union  78  as 
the  local  is  in  a  difficult  position. 


Brother  Floyd  E.  Smith,  26273:  Please  com- 
municate with  Secretary  P.  Mackie  of  Local  32  as 
soon  as  possible.    It  is  for  your  own  benefit. 


IN  ME/HCI^IAM 


I— Harry  MiUer,  29337 
46— Thomas  Henry  Downs,  568 
46— .lames  William  Mullan,  26240 


53— Calvin  Pesminnis  Killian,  13372 
244 — Federico  Amenita,  21118 
260— Charles  Louis  Hagan,  10937 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

WHEREAS,  Almighty  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  has  removed  from  our  midst  Brother  Nelson  E. 
Thompson,  No.  18944,  and 

WHEREAS,  Brother  Thompson  has  been  a  loyal  member  of  Local  Union  No.  104  for  nearly  thirty 
years  and  always  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  local  union  for  the  advancements  for  which  we  are  striving, 
and  the  passing  of  Brother  Thompson  is  of  deep  regret  to  the  members  of  our  local  union,  therefore  be  it 
RESOLVED,  That  the  charter  of  Local  Union  No.  104  be  draped  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  and  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  our  International  office  for  publication  in  the  Official  Journal. 

R.  A.  BURKE, 
Financial  Secretary,  Local  Union  No.  104. 
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TO  FIND  DIAMETER,  RADIUS  OR  CENTER  OF  A  GIVEN  CIRCLE  WITH 
AID  OF  A  STEEL  SQUARE 


In  Figs.  9  and  10  methods  of  Snding  the  diameter,  radius  or  center  of  a 
circle  by  use  of  a  steel  square  is  illustrated. 

In  Fig.  9  a  small  circle  is  shown.  A  steel  square  is  placed  within  the  circle 
as  shown  with  heel  of  square  touching  circumference,  as  at  B.  Mark  points  A 
and  C  where  outside  edges  of  square  blades  intersect  the  circumference  as  shown. 
Join  A  to  C  "and  this  will  be  the  diameter  of  circle.  Half  the  diameter  is  radius 
and  the  center  of  diameter  is  center  of  circle. 


In  Fig.  10  a  large  circle  is  illustrated,  reduced  of  course  to  scale.  In  this 
case  draw  a  straight  line  anywhere  within  the  circle,  which  intersects  the  circum- 
ference as  shown  at  A  and  B.  Placing  a  steel  square  on  the  line  A-B  with  heel  of 
square  at  point  B  as  shown,  draw  another  line  at  right  angles  to  A-B  as  the  line 
B-'C,  and  extend  it  until  it  intersects  the  circumference  at  C.  Connect  A  to  C  and 
this  line  A-C  is  the  diameter,  half  of  same  being  the  radius  and  the  center  of 
same  bein^  center  of  circle. 


Many  times  the  mechanic  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  finding  the  radius  of 
an  arch  he  is  to  lay  out,  in  which  the  radius  is  not  given,  just  the  arch  is  shown 
on  the  blue  print,  the  radius  having  been  omitted.  In  order  to  avoid  delay  on  the 
job  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  means  of  establishing  the  radius  and  several  sug- 
gestions are  made  in  this  article. 

If  the  radius  of  a  semi-circle  or  a  segmental  arch  (which  are  parts  of  a  true 
circle)  is  to  be  found,  the  methods  explained  in  Figs.  3  and  4  may  be  used.  These 
methods  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  finding  the  center  of  three  points  placed 
anywhere  on  the  arch  (as  explained  under  Figs.  3  and  4). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  show  illustrations  of  a  semi-circle  or  segmental  arch  as 
the  illustrations  in  Figs.  3  and  4  will  suffice  for  this  purpose,  and  the  procedure 
is  identically  the  same. 


Tits.  0 


Fig.  10 


TO  FIND  THE  RADIUS  OF  AN  ARCH  ON  A  PLAN 

(When  same  is  not  given) 
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TO  FIND  RADIUS  OF  GOTHIC  ARCH 
(When  same  Is  not  given) 
In  determining  the  radius  of  a  Gothic  Arch  the  principle  used  is  the  same  as 
In  finding  the  radius  of  a  semi-circle  or  segmental  arch,  but  greater  detail  Is 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  required  centers. 

As  an  illustration  we  will  take  the  arch  shown  in  Fig.  11. 


To  determine  the  radios  of  the  sweep  of  an  arch  which  is  not  eqnilaterial,  i.  e.;  In 
which  the  radios  of  the  sweep  is  not  the  same  length  as  the  spring  line  of  the  arch. 


Pig.  11 


First,  bisect  the  arc  A-C  in  the  usual  way.  This  bisecting  line  M-N  intersects 
the  arc  at  D  which  is  the  center  point.  Then  in  a  similar  manner  bisect  each  of 
the  arcs  A-D  and  D-C,  the  bisectors  being  shown  respectively  In  the  figure  as  E-F 
and  G-H.  These  two  bisectors  intersect  in  a  point  O,  which  is  the  center  of  a 
circle  of  which  A-C  is  an  arc.  Therefore,  either  0-L  or  0-P  may  be  taken  as  the 
radius  of  the  arc  A-C.    The  radius  of  the  arc  C-B  is  determined  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  Fig.  11  the  radius  for  arc  A-C  could  have  been  established  by  use  of  the 
steel  square  by  methods  explained  In  Figs.  4  and  6. 
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ESTABLISHING  THE  RADII  FOR  A  4  POINT  ARCH  WHEN  SAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN 
The  method  explained  in  Fig.  11  is  satisfactory  where  only  a  single  radius 
is  used  for  each  half  of  the  arch.  However,  when  the  centers  for  an  Elliptical  or 
Gothic  Arch  with  a  double  radius  for  each  half  of  the  arch  is  to  be  found  the 
method  of  procedure  is  changed  as  explained  below  and  illustrated  in  Fig.  12. 

In  Fig.  12  is  illustrated  a  method  of  arriving  at  the  radii  for  an  elliptical  or 
gothic  arch  when  same  is  not  shown  on  a  plan.  Each  half  of  the  arch  as  A^F  and 
A-'M  has  a  double  radius.  One  radius  is  developed  from  3  points  established  on 
the  arc  near  the  crown,  as  the  3  points  A-B  and  C,  these  points  being  placed  any- 
where on  the  upper  half  of  the  arc  A-F  and  the  smaller  radius  is  developed  from 
3  points  placed  on  arc  A-F,  near  the  end  of  span  as  the  3  points  D-E  and  F. 


Fig.  la 


It  is  advisable  to  keep  these  points  as  close  together  as  possible  as  some- 
times the  smaller  radius  is  used  to  lay  out  only  a  small  portion  of  the  arc.  If  these 
3  points  are  so  located  that  they  do  not  take  up  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  arc. 
A-F,  a  satisfactory  result  will  generally  be  had.  Note  that  crown  A  is  used  as  one 
point  and  end  of  span  as  another. 

After  placing  the  above  mentioned  points  as  shown  at  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  and  F, 
the  distances  between  them  are  bisected  in  the  regular  manner  and  extended  until 
they  intersect,  as  at  R  and  N,  thus  establishing  the  large  and  small  radii.  The 
large  or  longer  radius  is  R-A  and  the  small  or  short  radius  N-F. 

The  distances  between  the  points  A-B,  B-C,  etc.,  have  been  bisected  in  the 
regular  manner  by  the  use  of  a  compass. 

On  the  left  half  of  arch  as  arc  A-M,  the  use  of  the  square  is  again  Illustrated 
as  previously  explained  to  establish  the  radii. 

While  the  methods  of  finding  the  radii  of  various  arches  as  explained  in  these 
articles  is  generally  found  satisfactory  for  the  ordinary  present  day  construction, 
there  are  some  arches,  such  as  the  5  point,  etc.,  where  these  methods  are  impracticle. 

The  average  mechanic,  however,  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  the  arch  whether  or 
not  these  methods  will  give  satisfactory  results. 

Other  methods  of  establishing  the  radii  of  various  arches  are  given  in  another 
section  under  "Arches"  article. 


(Continued  In  Our  Next  Issue) 
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THIS  PICTURE  WAS  TAKEN  SEPTEMBER  8, 
1919,  DURING  THE  RANGER,  TEXAS,  OIL  BOOM 


standing,  the  Brothers  are  (1.  to  r.)  Fred  Skiiiney  Bright 
(the  Kansas  City  Kid),  and  Charles  E.  Morgan  (the 
Mayor  of  Ranger).    John  McDowell   (the  Texas 
Gambling  Kid),  is  the  brother  sitting  down. 
The  brothers  were  known  by  the  nick- 
names mentioned  after  their  names. 


"ELEPHANT  TEST"  NEVER  FAILS  BRIDGE 
BUILDERS 

An  elephant  recently  took  part  in  a  novel  test  of 
strength  of  the  pressed  steel  which  is  the  latest 
material  used  for  motor  car  bodies.  The  elephant, 
for  all  his  vast  bulk  and  weight,  is  a  most  disceraing 
animal.  The  adult  realizes  he  is  heavy  and  knows 
instinctively  what  will  bear  his  weight.  Indeed,  in 
countries  where  elephants  are  used  as  a  means  of 
transport,  the  natives  on  completing  a  bridge  will 
try  to  persuade  one  on  to  it.  If  he  refuses,  the 
bridge  is  strengthened  until  he  consents.  Accord- 
ingly, at  a  pressed  steel  company's  works  a  platform 
was  fixed  on  top  of  a  car  fitter  with  a  body  of  one- 
piece  construction,  and  a  five-tone  elephant  was 
invited  to  step  on  it  from  a  warehouse  floor  at  the 
same  level.  The  huge  beast  never  hesitated,  and 
the  body  stood  the  test  with  ease. 

 0  

Neither  Can  We! 

"I've  eaten  beef  all  my  life,  and  now  I'm  as  strong 
as  an  ox!"  said  he. 

"That's  funny,"  replied  she.  "I've  eaten  fish  all 
my  life  and  I  can't  swim  a  stroke." — Tit-Bits  (Lon- 
don). 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  SWIMMERS— IT'S  EASY  NOT 
TO  DROWN 

All  you  have  to  do  is  play  safe  and  follow  a  few 
simple  rules. 

The  Red  Cross  has  a  warning — "Accidents  don't 
happen.  They  are  caused."  Capt.  Charles  B.  Scully, 
director  of  lifesaving  for  the  New  York  Chapter, 
quotes  it  in  issuing  a  set  of  rules  for  safety  at  the 
beach  or  at  the  old  swimmin'  hole: 

Learn  to  swim.  This  means  every  member  of 
your  family. 

"If  you  get  in  water  over  your  head  don't  become 
panic-stricken.  Keep  your  hands  under  water,  push- 
ing down.  This  will  keep  your  head  out,  making 
it  possible  for  you  to  breathe. 

Don't  swim  in  unprotected  places. 

Don't  dive  into  water  unless  you  are  sure  of  its 
depth. 

Keep  your  small  children  near  you  at  the  beach. 

Don't  use  automobile  inner  tubes  as  floats. 

Don't  duck  children  or  grown-ups.  It  creates  fear. 

Don't  swim  alone,  regardless  of  your  ability. 

Don't  swim  past  the  life-lines.  It  takes  just  as 
much  ability  to  swim  in  water  five  feet  deep  as  it 
does'^in  water  500  feet  deep. 

Don't  swim  for  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
eating. 

Learn  the  prone-pressure  method  of  resuscitation. 

This,  we  are  assured,  is  very  simple,  and  all  you 
need  is  your  two  hands.  Drowning  is  a  form  of 
suffocation,  and  the  vital  thing  is  to  restart  the 
breathing.   This  is  how  you  do  it: 

Get  the  submerged  person  out  of  the  water. 

Lay  him  face  down  on  the  dock  or  beach. 

Stretch  both  hands  over  the  head,  placing  the  head 
on  the  back  of  one  hand  with  mouth  toward  the 
fingei-tips. 

Kneel  astride  at  the  victim's  thighs,  place  your 
hands  over  the  lower  ribs.  Press  down  and  forward 
for  the  count  of  one,  two,  three. 

Snap  your  hands  off,  rest  and  count  one,  two. 

Repeat  from  twelve  to  fifteen  times  a  minute  and 
keep  working  until  the  arrival  of  a  doctor.  Don't 
move  the  patient,  go  to  work  at  once,  and  remember 
if  you  save  the  seconds  you  have  a  better  chance 
of  saving  the  life. 

Water  safety  rules  were  made  for  your  protection, 
and  they  are  only  common  sense;  if  you  obey  them 
you  will  enjoy  the  most  healthful  and  popular  of  all 
sports — swimming. 

 o  

The  Height  of  Avarice 

"How  rich  would  you  like  to  be?" 

"I'd  like  to  be  so  rich  I  could  tuck  my  napkin  under 
my  chin  when  I  eat  and  people  would  merely  think 
I  was  eccentric!" 
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Economics  of  Robinson  Crusoe ---New  Style 

By  SAMUEL  DANZIGER 
In  The  Vancouver  Organizer 


"p'RIDAY,"  said  Robinson  Crusoee,  "I'm  sorry,  I 
fear  I  must  lay  you  off." 

"What  do  you  mean,  master  ?" 

"Why,  you  know  there's  a  big  surplus  of  last 
year's  crop.  I  don't  need  you  to  plant  another  this 
year.  I've  got  enough  goat-skin  clothes  to  last  me 
a  lifetime.  My  house  needs  no  repairs.  I  can 
gather  turtle  eggs  myself.  There's  an  overproduc- 
tion. When  I  need  you  I'll  send  for  you.  You  needn't 
wait  around  here." 

"That's  all  right,  master.  I'll  plant  my  own  crop, 
build  my  own  hut  and  gather  all  the  eggs  and  nuts 
I  want  myself.  I'll  get  along  fine." 

"Where  will  you  do  all  this,  Friday?" 

"Here,  on  this  island." 

"This  island  belongs  to  me,  you  know.  I  can't 
allow  you  to  do  that  when  you  can't  pay  me  any- 
thing I  need.    I  might  as  well  not  own  it." 

"Then  I'll  build  a  canoe  and  fish  in  the  ocean.  You 
don't  own  that." 

"That's  all  right,  provided  you  don't  use  any  of 
my  trees  for  your  canoe,  or  build  it  on  my  land,  or 
use  my  beach  for  a  landing  place,  and  do  your  fish- 
ing far  enough  away  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  my 
riparian  rights." 

"I  never  thought  of  that,  master.  I  can  do  with- 
out a  boat  though.  I'll  swim  over  to  that  rock  and 
fish  there  and  gather  sea  gull  eggs." 

"No  you  won't,  Friday.  The  rock  is  mine.  I  own 
riparian  rights." 

"What  shall  I  do,  master?" 

"That's  your  problem,  Friday.  You  are  a  free  man 
and  you  know  about  the  rugged  individualism  main- 
tained here." 

"I  guess  I'll  starve,  master.  May  I  stay  here  until 
I  do  or  shall  I  swim  beyond  your  riparian  rights  and 
drown  or  starve  there?" 

"I've  thought  of  something,  Friday.  I  don't  like 
to  carry  my  garbage  down  to  the  shore  each  day. 
You  may  stay  and  do  that.  Then  whatever  is  left  of 
it  after  my  dog  and  cat  have  been  fed  you  may  eat. 
You're  in  luck." 

"Thank  you,  master.    That  is  true  charity." 

"One  thing  more,  Friday.  This  island  is  over- 
populated.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  people  are  unem- 
ployed. We  are  undergoing  a  severe  depression  and 
there  is  no  way  that  I  can  see  to  end  it.  No  one 
but  a  charlatan  would  say  that  he  could.  So  keep  a 
lookout  and  let  no  one  land  here  to  settle,  and  if  any 


ship  comes  don't  let  them  land  any  goods  of  any 
kind.  You  must  be  protected  against  foreign  labor. 
Conditions  are  fundamentally  sound,  though,  and 
prosperity  is  just  around  the  corner." 

 o  

THE  NEED  FOR  UNION 

Do  we  need  a  Brotherhood  ?  Some  may  think  that 
we  do  not.  However,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  were  never  more  in  need  of  a  union  than  we  are 
today. 

The  treatment  of  the  coal  miners  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  is  an  appalling  outrage.  But  advan- 
tage is  being  taken  of  panic  conditions  in  other  in- 
dustries as  well,  and  the  heel  of  oppression  is  grind- 
ing ruthlessly  down  on  those  who  toil. 

However,  even  in  times  like  the  present  there  is  a 
limit.  Here  are  some  of  the  causes  of  a  strike  of 
600  shoe  workers  on  Long  Island,  as  reported  by  the 
Federated  Press. 

After  a  worker  has  been  working  on  a  certain 
operation  from  one  to  four  weeks,  a  stop-watch 
manipulator  is  called  in.  He  stops  the  watch  when- 
ever the  worker  hesitates,  whether  to  turn  aside 
for  a  moment  or  to  adjust  the  machine,  fix  a  thread, 
or  make  other  necessary  repairs. 

After  a  number  of  operators  have  been  timed  in 
this  way,  the  fastest  worker  is  taken  as  a  gauge  for 
all.  The  slow  worker  has  no  chance  at  all  to  earn  a 
decent  living. 

If  a  shoe  is  damaged  in  the  making  the  worker  is 
charged  for  the  damage.  Often  the  charge  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  damage  done. 

It  has  been  customary  at  the  plant  where  the 
strike  occurred  to  raffle  off  the  damaged  shoes 
among  the  workers  at  10  cents  a  ticket.  In  one  case, 
an  employe  unable  to  pay  the  $8  charge  (fine)  which 
was  demanded,  paid  $3  in  order  to  keep  his  job.  The 
shoes  were  raffled  off  anyway,  but  the  fii'm  pocketed 
the  receipts. 

Before  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
became  a  powerful  union,  engineers  on  some  roads 
were  fined  in  some  cases,  for  damage  done. 

 o  

She  Could  Explain  It 

"Mary,  my  dear,  here's  a  hair  in  the  pie  crust." 
"It  looks  like  one  of  yours,  George.   It  must  have 
come  from  the  rolling  pin." 
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SOME  CALL 

Long  ago,  in  the  dim,  dark  past, 

In  the  paleozoic  slime. 
The  bugs  and  the  birds  and  the  animals 

Were  having  a  hell  of  a  time. 

It  seems  that  things  were  pretty  tough, 

The  grub  just  wouldn't  go  'round. 
So  some  of  them  got  together, 

And  this  was  the  plan  they  found. 

They'd  build  a  ship  and  sail  it 

With  everything  they  had. 
On  a  co-operative  basis — 

As  a  plan  it  wasn't  so  bad. 

They  promised  to  stick  together. 

Their  aim  was  to  find  a  land 
Where  there  would  be  plenty  of  sunshine 

And  plenty  of  food  for  the  band. 

Quite  soon  the  ship  was  finished 

And  evei-yone  did  his  share; 
Except  for  a  species  known  as  rats. 

For  even  the  rats  were  there. 

The  good  ship  finally  started  out. 

They  wandered  for  many  a  day. 
Sometimes  the  going  was  plenty  bad, 

Things  sometimes  happen  that  way. 

Most  of  the  group  kept  hopeful. 

They  took  the  thick  with  the  thin. 
Except  again  for  the  family  of  rats. 

Who  were  always  chiseling  in. 

Whenever  there  was  work  to  do. 

Never  a  rat  would  you  meet. 
Whenever  there  was  grub  to  be  had 

They  were  first  in  the  line  to  eat. 

And  so  they  wandered  on  and  on 

Still  looking  for  pastures  green; 
Until  a  ten'ible  storm  came  up. 

The  worst  they'd  ever  seen. 

It  seemed  the  ship  would  never  last, 

It  looked  like  a  fatal  trip. 
And  while  the  rest  were  working  hard 

The  rats  deserted  the  ship. 

But  the  others  kept  on  trying — 
They  pulled  the  old  craft  through. 

And  came  at  last  to  the  land  they  sought, 
Where  the  skies  were  always  blue. 


'  EVOLUTION 

And  then  to  their  greatest  sorrow, 

After  thinking  the  rats  were  drowned, 

Hiding  away  in  the  hold  of  the  ship 
A  couple  of  rats  were  found. 

And  so,  through  the  dim,  dark  ages. 

Right  down  to  the  present  time. 
Through  the  process  of  evolution 

We've  pulled  ourselves  from  the  slime. 

And  always  it's  been  a  battle. 

Fighting  each  step,  as  we  know; 
The  reason  lies  in  the  break  of  luck, 

In  that  storm  of  long  ago. 

Through  this  thing  called  evolution. 

We've  carried  through  the  plan, 
Putting  ourselves  on  a  higher  plane — 

Till  at  last  we  are  called  a  man. 

But,  in  spite  of  our  outward  appearance. 

Deep  buried  down  in  our  heart, 
W*'ve  inherited  certain  instincts 

That  were  there  from  the  very  start. 

It's  easy  to  ride  with  a  winner. 
When  ev'rything  breaks  just  right. 

But  all  the  original  instincts  come  out. 
When  it  seems  it's  a  losing  fight. 

And  that  is  why  the  luck  broke  wrong. 

If  you  believe  in  heredity. 
When  all  the  rats  did  not  go  down. 

In  the  storm  on  that  ancient  sea. 

"Rats  deserting  a  sinking  ship," 

It's  always  been  that  way. 
Think  of  the  progress  we  would  have  made, 

If  we  had  no  rats  today. 

The  moral  is  to  remember, 

In  spite  of  what  rats  may  say. 
That  the  ship  came  through — it  didn't  sink — 

And  tomorrow's  another  day. 

GENE  GAILLAC, 
— The  Journal  of  Electric  Workers  and  Operators. 

 0  

Young  Man:  "Er-sir-I-er — that  is,  I  came  to  say 
that  your  daughter  tells  me  that  she-er — she  loves 
me." 

Parent:  "And  I  suppose  you  have  come  to  ask  my 
permission  to  marry  her?" 

Young  Man :  "No,  sir ;  I  came  to  ask  you  to  make 
her  behave  herself." 
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Blast  Elevator  Shaft  Through  Solid  Rock 


sinking  an  elevator  shaft  through  three  hun- 
dred twenty-five  feet  of  solid  rock  to  a  horizon- 
tal tunnel  one  hundred  twenty  feet  long  at  a  point 
near  the  level  of  the  stream,  an  hour  of  tortuous 
mountain  descent  to  view  Kegon  waterfall,  the 
"Niagara  of  Japan,"  near  Nikko,  has  been  eUminated. 
Nikko,  with  its  many  beautiful  and  interesting  tem- 
ples, has  long  been  one  of  the  popular  resorts  in 
Japan,  from  which  most  of  the  tourists  journeyed 
onward  to  Lake  Chuzenji,  twelve  miles  distant  but 
through  a  precipitous  climb  of  two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred feet  to  the  village  of  Chuzenji.  The  lake  is 
thought  to  be  cupped  in  the  center  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano, the  bottom  of  which,  toward  the  center,  has 
never  been  found.  In  order  to  see  the  falls  satisfac- 
torily or  from  a  point  of  vantage  near  where  they 
roar  into  the  cavernous  pit  at  the  bottom,  it  was 
heretofore  necessary  to  make  a  tedious  descent  by 
mountain  path. 


To  overcome  this  difficulty,  a  shaft  was  sunk  from 
the  top  of  the  bank  which  would  meet  a  tunnel  com- 
municating with  a  point  near  the  level  of  the  stream. 
This  shaft  was  an  engineering  feat  of  note,  since  it 
was  shot  through,  with  veins  of  water  seeping 
through  from  the  lake.  Between  the  inside  of  the 
tunnel  proper  and  the  concrete  work  of  the  elevator 
shaft  a  constant  stream  flows  down  into  a  separate 
tunnel  located  under  the  floor  of  the  horizontal  shaft 
and  disgorges  into  the  river  enough  water  to  develop 
four  hundred  horsepower. 

To  carry  passengers  from  the  teahouse  at  the  top 
of  the  shaft,  two  elevators  were  installed,  each 
capable  of  making  the  trip  with  thirty  persons  in  less 
than  one  minute.  Lights  were  provided  to  indicate 
the  progress  and  location  of  the  elevators,  and  safety 
exits  were  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  cars  for  transfer 
of  passengers  in  case  of  interruption  of  service. 
Emergency  automatic  generators  were  installed  in 
the  penthouse. — International  Engineer. 


CHEMISTRY'S  PLACE 


JOBS  for  close  to  300,000  persons  in  the  producing 
and  distributing  of  chemical  products  are  a 
strong  indication  of  the  importance  of  chemistry  and 
chemical  engineering  to  the  national  industrial  wel- 
fare. Walter  J.  Greenleaf,  specialist  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  states  that  this  country  is  "the 
world's  largest  consumer,  producer  and  importer  of 
chemicals  and  allied  products,  and  ranks  next  to  Ger- 
many as  an  exporter." 

Of  the  78,685  students  studying  engineering  in  the 
colleges  of  the  Nation  in  1931,  12  per  cent  were  in 
the  field  of  chemistry,  Dr.  Greenleaf  further  points 
out.  Twenty-five  per  cent  were  taking  courses  in 
electrical  engineering,  20  per  cent  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering, and  18  per  cent  in  civil  engineering. 

Chemistry  shares  its  place  as  a  fundamental 
science  with  physics  and  mathematics.  It  enters  all 
phases  of  daily  life,  including  cleanliness,  food,  nutri- 
tion, medicines,  drugs,  perfumes,  wearing  apparel, 
housing,  lighting,  heating,  decorating,  transporta- 
tion, printing,  farming,  etc. 

Through  the  discovery  of  synthetic  processes, 
there  has  resulted  commercial  production  of  syn- 
thetic or  artificial  substitutes  for  natural  compounds. 
These  synthetic  products  include  wholesome  vanilla, 
rayon,  cellophane,  lacquers,  artificial  resins,  anti- 
knock compounds  for  motor  fuels,  antioxidants  for 
rubber,  new  compounds  for  refrigerants,  stainless 
steel,  light  alloys  of  magnesium  and  aluminum, 
glass  to  transmit  ultraviolet  light,  hydraulic  cements 


of  high  early  strength,  dyes,  textiles,  fertilizers, 
pyroxylin  plastics,  amber,  bakelite,  rubber  and  a 
long  list  of  commodities  for  household  use. 

There  are  also  many  synthetic  products  produced 
in  laboratories  but  not  yet  manufactured  commer- 
cially on  account  of  the  high  cost. 

More  than  8,600  establishments  are  engaged  in  the 
United  States  dealing  with  the  production  of 
products  involving  chemistry  and  chemical  engineer- 
ing. They  vary  from  the  manufacture  of  baking 
powder  to  explosives  and  fertilizers. 

Recent  statistics  show  the  increasing  demand  for 
employes  specially  trained  in  the  field  of  chemistry. 
More  and  more  special  knowledge  in  this  field  is 
demanded. 

 o  

A  Reasonable  Request 

Marshal:  "Yes,  this  is  the  fire  department.  Do 
\'ou  want  to  report  a  fire  ?" 

New  Bride:  "Oh,  no,  I  just  want  to  order  coal 
and  wood." 

 0  

He  Finished  It 

Hospital  Patient  (swathed  in  bandages,  to  fellow- 
sufferer  in  next  cot) :  "Do  you  suppose  your  wife 
will  come  to  visit  you?" 

Fellow-Sufferer:  "She's  in  a  hospital  herself." 

"What — the  two  of  you  at  the  same  time?" 

"Yes,  but  she  started  it." 
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Who  Owns  the  U.  S.  A.? 


"Y^HO  fought,  bled,  and  died  to  free  America  and 
establish  it  as  a  democracy  with  free  institu- 
tions, liberty,  justice,  and  freedom?  The  people  com- 
posed mostly  of  the  masses — laborers  did. 

Who  does  most  of  the  work  ?  Labor. 

Who  creates  most  of  the  wealth?  Labor. 

Who  owns  most  of  the  wealth  ?  Four  per  cent  of 
the  people. 

Why  ?  We  don't  know  unless  it  is  because  many 
of  the  wage  earners  haven't  sense  enough  to  organize 
in  unions  and  thus  get  their  fair  share  of  the  wealth 
labor  creates. 

Labor  creates  most  of  the  wealth,  but  remains 
unorganized  while  the  wise,  crafty  capitalists  reap 
the  profits  and  accumulate  vast  fortunes. 

The  workers  during  depressions  go  jobless,  suffer 
the  pangs  of  hunger,  see  their  children,  poorly  clad. 


going  hungry  to  school  and  often  hungry  to  bed. 

It's  high  time  the  people  should  wake  up  and 
through  organization  in  unions  help  themselves  to  a 
fair  share  of  the  wealth  they  create.  We  have  seen 
that  capital  won't  voluntarily  give  us  anything  but 
low  wages  and  work  when  there  is  any. 

This  country  belongs  to  all  the  people.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  the  people  made 
possible,  gives  all  people  the  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  happiness.  Without  work  we  cannot  live.  With- 
out our  union  we  cannot  achieve  and  hold  economic 
liberty.  We  must  have  the  right  to  work  and  must 
have  our  unions  to  regulate  wages  and  hours  of  toil. 
Otherwise  we  are  unable  to  get  sufficient  wages  to 
enable  us  to  purchase  and  consume  that  which  we 
produce. 

There  is  no  way  out  of  our  present  unhappy  indus- 
trial misfit  system  except  to  organize  in  our  unions. 


Hopes  To  Find  "Pig-Headed  Indians" 


LONE  trek  through  the  hostile  jungles  of  north- 
ernmost Brazil's  pristine  "Half  World,"  in  search 
of  new  Hght  on  the  savage  tribes  infesting  the  dark 
recesses  of  that  most  inaccessible  of  territories,  has 
been  begun  by  Desmond  Holdridge,  twenty-four-year- 
old  leader  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum's  Brazil  expedi- 
tion, according  to  a  cablegram  received  by  Lee  Tren- 
holm,  the  expedition's  New  York  manager. 

"Leaving  for  Catrimany"  was  the  brief  text  of  the 
message,  dispatched  from  Manaos,  an  inland  metrop- 
olis at  the  confluence  of  the  Negro  and  the  Amazon 
1,000  miles  from  the  Atlantic.  It  laconically  imparted 
the  information  that  Holdridge,  accompanied  by  a 
native  mechanic  and  Emerson  Smith,  expedition  mo- 
tion picture  cameraman,  had  set  out  from  Manaos  in 
their  32-foot  cabin  crusier  Rio-Mar  on  a  600-mile 
water  journey  up  the  Negro  and  Branca  rivers  to 
the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Rio  Catrimany. 

At  this  point,  Holdridge  has  long  planned  to  plunge 
westward  alone  into  the  enveloping  silence  of  the  un- 
explored and  deadly  "Meio  Mundo"  or  Half  World. 
Somewhere  within  the  fastness  he  hopes  to  locate 
"pig-headed"  Indians  and  to  establish  definitely  that 
their  porcine  ceremonial  masks  rather  than  actually 
misshapen  craniums  have  been  responsible  for  re- 
ports of  their  existence. 

It  will  be  about  four  months  before  Holdridge  is  to 
emerge  300  to  400  miles  to  the  west  on  the  Venezue- 
lan side  of  the  Parima  mountains  and  descends  the 
^)i  inoco  watershed  to  keep  a  rendezvous  with  Smith 
:ifi  the  Rio-Mar  where  the  River  Turuaca,  tributary 


of  the  Amazon,  meets  the  Cassigulare  canal,  an 
anomaly  of  nature  connecting  the  headwaters  of 
South  America's  two  mightiest  streams.  In  June, 
Smith  is  to  start  from  Manaos  for  the  meeting  place, 
going  via  the  Negro  and  Siapa  rivers. 

Sharing  with  Col.  P.  H.  Fawcett,  lost  British  ex- 
plorer, the  belief  that  the  fastest  progress  through 
the  jungle  can  be  made  with  a  small  party  and  light 
equipment,  Holdridge  is  stripping  his  outfit  and  per- 
sonnel to  an  irreducible  minimum  for  his  arduous 
journey  through  the  Meio  Munda.  Anti-venom, 
medicines,  sidearms,  notebooks,  a  hand  movie  camera 
and  trinkets  to  propitiate  the  natives  are  the  bulk 
of  his  impedimenta. 

For  sustenance,  he  will  depend  on  the  rivers,  the 
forest  and  friendly  Indians.  Enlisting  two  native 
aides,  he  intends  making  his  way  by  dug-out  along 
the  waterways  whenever  feasible  or  over  rough  trails 
hewn  from  the  wilderness  by  machete  when  river 
travel  becomes  unsafe  or  impracticable.  Among  the 
hidden  Indian  villages  which  dot  the  region,  days 
are  to  be  spent  taking  photographs,  assembling  data 
and  seeking  news  of  unreported  tribes. 

On  the  cruise  from  Manaos  to  as  far  as  the  Rio- 
Mar's  three-foot  draught  permits  them  to  ascend  the 
Catrimany,  Holdridge  and  Smith  were  to  make  a  de- 
tailed motion  picture  record  of  the  extraordinary 
native  and  animal  life  to  be  found  on  every  hand, 
seeking  especially  a  scientifically  complete  camera 
study  of  a  rare  bird  popularly  known  as  the  "Cock 
of  the  Rocks." 
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Whitman  as  Editor,  Had  Prophetic  Gift 


^ALT  WHITMAN'S  ideas  about  religion,  unem- 
ployment, education  and  the  national  political 
problems  of  his  time  are  revealed  in  a  series  of 
hitherto  uncollected  editorials  written  in  the  course 
of  his  two-year  editorship  of  The  Brooklyn  Times, 
and  reprinted  for  the  first  time  on  the  113th  an- 
niversary of  his  birth,  by  the  Columbia  University 
Press.  The  title  is  'T  Sit  and  Look  Out." 

The  editorials  were  gathered  from  back  files  of  the 
newspaper  by  Prof.  Emory  Holloway,  of  Adelphi 
College,  and  Miss  Vernolian  Schwarz.  They  were 
written  in  1857,  1858  and  1859,  while  the  poet,  then 
nearing  40  years  of  age,  was  working  on  the  third 
edition  of  "Leaves  of  Grass." 

Appraising  the  burning  issues  of  75  years  ago, 
Whitman's  comments  are  in  some  cases  startingly 
pertinent  to  problems  of  today,  the  authors  assert. 
His  editorials  in  the  panic  year  of  1857  illustrate  this, 
they  point  out. 

The  economic  seers  of  1857  who  persisted  in  an- 
nouncing that  prosperity  was  just  around  the  cor- 
ner were  dealt  with  in  an  article  pleading  for  relief 
for  the  unemployed.    In  it  he  said: 

"Considering  how,  within  only  the  past  three  de- 


cades, the  predications  and  calculations  of  the  most 
sagacious  and  cautious  have  been  utterly  falsified 
and  confounded — how  those  who  now  concede  that 
they  feel,  with  their  tiny  plummets,  the  solid  bottom 
of  the  deep,  have  been  for  eight  weeks  heaving  their 
little  leads  and  crying  out  'Bottom'  at  every  fresh 
ripple  of  the  troubled  water — how  all-pervading  are 
the  stagnation  of  business  and  retrenchment  of  ex- 
penses, and  how  near  at  hand  the  quarter-day — we 
must  earnestly  implore  all  who  have  hearts  to  feel 
for  others'  woes  to  think  of  these  things,  and  of  what 
is  to  be  done." 

The  laying  of  the  first  transatlantic  cable  by  Cyrus 
\\\  Field,  the  thorny  issue  of  slavery,  American  policy 
toward  the  Latin- American  republics,  "Tammany- 
ism"  and  corrupt  politicians,  Stephen  Douglas,  aboli- 
tionism, British  rule  in  India,  the  fanaticism  of  tem- 
perance reformers,  and  the  laxities  of  criminal  juries 
are  among  the  topics  that  draw  \^'hitman's  comment. 

"The  revolver  rules,"  he  writes.  "Juries  discharge, 
without  leaving  their  seats,  the  gallant  and  lion- 
hearted  fellows  who  fire  revolvers  at  unarmed  men, 
and  avenge  their  wrongs  without  the  bore  and  ex- 
pense of  a  criminal  trial.  Reader,  have  you  an  enemy? 
Go  home  and  make  your  will." 


King  Tut-Ankh-Amen  Is  Now  Accused  of  Thievery 


^ING  TUT-ANKH-AMEN'S  splendid  golden  treas- 
ures, which  astonished  the  world  when  they  were 
discovered  by  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Howard  Carter  in 
1922,  were  mostly  second  hand,  according  to  J.  D.  S. 
Pendlebury  of  the  Egjq^tian  Exploration  society. 

As  a  result  of  his  investigations,  Pendlebury 
claims  that  most  of  the  rich  jewels  and  trappings  of 
state  in  King  Tut's  tomb  were  really  the  property  of 
King  Smenkh-ka-Ra,  whose  tomb  King  Tut  raided, 
appropriating  the  treasures  for  his  own  funeral 
palace. 

The  theory  is  based  on  the  recent  discovery  that 
the  mummy  thought  to  have  been  that  of  King 
Akhenaten  III,  was  really  the  mummy  of  somebody 
else.  When  this  was  discovered,  the  Egyptian  gov- 
ernment called  in  Pendlebury  to  solve  the  mystery. 
He  found  that  the  mummy  in  question  was  really 
that  of  Akhenaten's  son-in-law,  Smenkh-ka-Ra. 

"What  I  discovered,"  declared  Pendlebury,  "was 
that  after  the  heretic  Akhenaten  died  the  population 
of  Amara  rose  up  and  cursed  his  memory  and  cursed 
as  well  the  worship  of  the  sun's  disk,  which  he  had 
founded.  They  smashed  everything  possible  in  the 
tomb,  defaced  all  the  monuments  by  hacking  out  the 
king's  name. 


"Amara  was  then  deserted  after  a  life  of  only  20 
years,  and  the  people  returned  to  the  old  gods.  Thebes 
became  once  more  the  Egyptian  capital. 

"Smenkh-ka-Ra,  who  married  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Akhenaten,  may  have  ruled  with  him,  or  he  may 
have  succeeded ;  we  are  not  quite  sure.  However,  he 
died  at  Thebes  and  was  buried  with  magnificent 
splendor. 

"When  Tut-Ankh-Amen,  his  brother-in-law,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  he  desecrated  the  tomb  and 
acquired  all  the  treasure  buried  with  the  last  king. 
All  the  magnificent  funeral  furniture  was  'done  up' 
and  placed  in  his  own  tomb  in  the  valley  of  the  kings. 

"The  body  was  not  destroyed,  however,  and  it  is 
Smenkh-ka-Ra  who  is  now  in  Cairo  museum  labeled 
at  Akhenaten." 

 o  

A  Nature  Course 

She  (at  the  party) — W^hat  do  you  think  of  our 
scheme  of  Christmas  decorations?  It  is  holly  over 
laurel  leaves. 

He — Very  good,  of  course,  but  why  not  mistletoe 
over  yew? — Montreal  Star. 
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Balancing  the  Budget  by  Sales  Tax 


'pHE  principal  reason  given  by  the  leaders  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  their  insistence  on 
the  enactment  of  the  sales  tax  is  the  alleged  neces- 
sity of  balancing  the  budget,  a  term  used  to  indicate 
measures  to  make  the  income  of  the  Government 
from  taxation  equal  the  expenditures. 

Some  Congressmen  even  declare  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  bankrupt  because  it  has  had  to  borrow 
funds  to  add  to  its  income  from  taxation  in  order 
to  pay  its  bills. 

During  1917  and  1918  the  expenditures  of  the 
Government  exceeded  the  income  by  twenty  billion 
dollars.  This  entire  amount  and  many  hundreds  of 
millions  more  were  spent  for  "unproductive  and  ex- 
plosive purposes," 

There  were  no  orations  delivered  then  about  bal- 
ancing the  budget.  Neither  did  leaders  of  the  two 
dominant  political  parties  then  declare  the  Govern- 
ment was  bankrupt  because  it  had  to  borrow  twenty 
billion  dollars  to  pay  its  bills.  But  now,  in  the  midst 
of  a  depression,  with  our  public  debt  reduced  by 
billions  of  dollars  since  the  end  of  the  war,  we  listen 
to  this  nonsense  about  the  necessity  of  balancing 
the  budget  being  so  great  that  the  most  notorious 
of  taxes,  the  sales  tax,  must  be  imposed  to  make  the 
Government's  income  meet  its  expenses  and  save 
us  from  bankruptcy. 

It  is  called  a  manufacturers'  sales  tax.  In  fact,  it 
is  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  Government  collects  it 
from  the  manufacturers,  but  the  manufacturers 
pass  it  on  to  the  wholesalers,  the  wholesalers  pass 
it  on  to  the  retailers,  and  the  retailers  finally  collect 
it  from  the  consumers  plus  the  profits  added  by 
every  party  to  the  transaction.  In  the  end  it  falls 
most  heavily  on  the  people  whose  incomes  are  so 
small  that  they  spend  all  of  them  for  the  products 
the  owners  of  our  industrial  system  must  sell  if  we 
are  to  have  even  the  semblance  of  prosperity. 

Already  those  who  control  work  opportunities 
have  deprived  around  eight  million  workers  of  the 
opportunity  of  earning  a  living,  thus  bringing  the 
sting  of  charity  both  to  them  and  their  dependents. 
They  have  also  reduced  drastically  the  purchasing 
power  and  living  standards  of  millions  more  by 
wage  cuts  and  part  time  work. 

Now  the  political  representatives  of  the  people 
come  with  their  reactionary  proposal  to  still  further 
reduce  the  standards  of  living  for  those  who  are 
employed  by  making  them  pay  a  sales  tax  originally 
mposed  on  manufacturers,  but  shifted  by  them  to 
ne  ultimate  consumer,  and  to  lower  still  further  the 


standards  of  those  without  jobs  by  increasing  the 
cost  of  charity  relief. 

The  sales  tax  is  an  iniquity  which  should  not  be 
imposed  on  the  American  people. 

 0  

DEPRESSION  DRIVES  MANY  TO  TRY 
CRIMINAL  WAYS 

Prohibition  and  unemployment  are  causing  crimes 
to  increase. 

Forgery  has  passed  all  records.  Absconding  with 
money  grows. 

Watch  your  checks  and  be  careful  where  they  go. 

There  isn't  a  check  made  that  cannot  be  forged, 
raised  or  passed  by  a  clever  crook. 

The  speaker  was  a  veteran  casualty  company  de- 
tective.  Gray  in  the  service. 

"I  can  forge  a  check  in  ten  languages,"  he  said. 
"Yes,  even  in  Chinese," 

The  forgery  racket,  he  said,  is  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  regular  rings. 

But  unemployment  is  driving  recruits  into  any 
game  by  which  they  can  get  money.  Big  concerns 
are  more  than  ever  concerned  about  their  cash 
drawers.  They  are  calling  for  the  most  expert 
advice. 

Forgery  now  runs  into  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

Fake  money  is  on  the  increase,  too,  and  stores 
call  for  help  to  teach  their  cashiers  how  to  quickly 
identify  fake  money. 

All  money  burdens  are  doubled  by  unemployment. 

And  an  honest  man  who  had  hitch-hiked  his  way 
here  from  way  up  in  Connecticut  fell  exhausted  on 
a  Brooklyn  street.  The  one  thin  dime  given  to  him 
since  he  reached  town  he  had  sent  home  to  his  fam- 
ily in  Hartford. 

And  it  was  a  policeman  who  gave  him  that  dime. 

Unemployment  is  doing  many  things  to  this  civi- 
lization. 

 o  

Wouldn't  Bother  Tim,  Then 

"I  calculate  that  the  end  of  the  world  will  come 
in  217  million  years,"  said  the  lecturer. 

Immediately  one  of  the  audience  arose  to  his  feet 
apparently  greatly  agitated. 

"How  many  years  did  you  say?" 

"Two  hundred  and  seventeen  million." 

"Oh,"  said  the  inquirer,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  "I 
thought  you  said  117  million." 
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SHORT  STORIES  ON  WEALTH 


By  Irving  Fisher 

Professor  of  Economics,  Yale  University 


THE  TARIFF 


'pHERE  is  one  more  branch  of  taxation  which  I 
would  like  to  mention,  and  that  is  the  tariff.  Of 
course  the  tariff  is  primarily  a  tax.  The  fact  that  it 
taxes  the  foreigner  to  some  extent  doesn't  make  it 
anything  else.  I  regard  the  tariff  as  it  now  exists 
in  this  country  as  something  that  was — I  will  not 
say  "put  over"  on  the  American  people — for  I  am 
not  impugning  motives,  but  secured  by  special  inter- 
ests. The  tariff  was  secured  by  the  producer.  The 
consumer  had  no  representation.  You  and  I,  for  in- 
stance, as  consumers  of  sugar,  haven't  enough  inter- 
est in  our  purchases  of  sugar  to  spend  two  or  three 
months  lobbying  in  Washington,  but  the  men  who 
produce  sugar  have  a  concentrated  interest,  and  tell 
Congress  what  they  want,  and  that  if  Congress  will 
not  come  across  they  won't  contribute  to  the  cam- 
paign funds. 

Protection  started  with  Alexander  Hamilton.  We 
got  thereby  a  diversity  of  industries.  There  is  some 
truth  in  the  theory.  Tariff  protection  is  a  Uttle  like 
patent  protection.  But  it  is  a  highly  theoretical  doc- 
trine. 

Theoretically  there  was  a  complete  and  logical  pro- 
gram to  be  followed.  We  were  to  put  up  the  tariff 
on,  say,  steel,  or  aluminum,  or  woolen  cloth  so  that 
we  could  get  some  steel  mills  or  other  manufactures 
established,  small  at  first,  and  then,  after  these  "in- 
fant industries"  got  big  and  strong  enough  not  to 
need  more  protection  we  were  to  take  the  tariff  off. 
But  unfortunately  for  this  beautiful  theory,  when 
the  infants  did  get  big  they  used  their  size  and  influ- 
ence to  keep  the  tariff  on.  They  said:  "Don't  take 
that  tariff  off,"  and  invented  fine  spun  arguments  to 
show  that  to  do  so  would  injure  the  whole  country. 

Europe  suffers  from  high  tariffs  more  than  we  do. 
Recently  the  project  for  a  United  States  of  Europe 
without  tariff  baiTiers  between  states,  like  the  United 
States  of  America  without  tariff  barriers  between 
the  48  states,  was  approved  by  distinguished  states- 
men all  over  the  world,  including  our  own  ex-Secre- 
tary Mellon,  who,  in  consequence,  was  hard  put  to  it 
to  justify  a  high  American  tariff. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  America  is  the 
largest  free  trade  area  in  the  world.  This  free  trade 


between  the  48  states  has  been  one  cause  of  our  pros- 
perity. Without  it  we  could  not  have  mass  produc- 
tion. If  every  state  tried  to  protect  its  own  automo- 
bile production,  for  instance,  against  competition  of 
other  states,  we  could  have  no  Ford  car  or  Chevrolet. 
We  might  have  some  48  kinds  of  cars  in  48  separate 
markets  at  prices  many  times  what  the  price  is  now 
when  millions  of  cars  of  one  model  can  be  turned  out. 
Free  trade  is  thus  like  labor-saving  machinery.  Its 
final  effect  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  and  to  in- 
crease real  wages. 

When  we  extend  the  benefits  of  freer  commerce 
between  all  nations  the  whole  world  will  benefit,  and 
America  not  the  least.  So  tariff  reform  is  one  of 
the  most  important  tax  reforms  needed  throughout 
the  world. 


NEWSPAPER  COSTS 

The  12,000  weekly  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
have  figured  out  the  actual  cost  in  cash  per  line  of 
every  line  of  editorial  local  and  news  matter  that 
goes  into  a  newspaper,  no  matter  how  large  or  how 
small  the  paper,  and  that  cost  varies  from  1%  cents 
to  21/2  cents  per  line.  So  when  you  feel  like  cussing 
the  editor  for  not  publishing  your  spring  poetry,  just 
stop  and  think  that  it  is  going  to  cost  him  2  cents 
per  line  in  cash  to  put  it  in  type,  make  it  up  in  the 
newspaper  forms,  run  the  papers  through  the  press, 
fold  them,  and  then  take  the  forms  off  the  press  and 
distribute  the  article  or  poem  back  into  the  case 
again.  And  it  has  happened  many  times  that  the 
author  of  the  poem  became  quite  peeved  when  the 
editor  hesitated  on  handing  out  a  dozen  free  copies 
of  the  paper.  This  newspaper  game  is  a  great  game 
— yet  there  are  scads  of  both  men  and  women  (who 
were  never  in  a  print  shop  in  their  lives,  and  wouldn't 
know  a  newspaper  press  when  they  saw  it)  could — 
or  think  they  could — run  the  newspaper  better  than 
they  are  being  run. — Bowie  (Ariz.)  Tribune. 


By  patronizing  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling 
a  moral  obligation. 
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"Bonus  City"  Has  No  Bright  Lights 

Marked  by  Order,  Not  Corruption 


RAMPED  in  a  "what  have  you"  manner,  the  Bonus 
Expeditionary  Force  stands  as  one  of  America's 
most  remarkable  human  experiences.  It  is  an  Ameri- 
can phenomenon  of  the  first  order. 

Leaving  aside  the  bonus  issue,  the  army  is  a  re- 
markable institution. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  bonus  as  a  definite  issue 
is  what  really  moved  most  of  these  men  to  come  to 
Washington.  It  seems  more  probable  that,  beset 
by  destitution  about  which  they  were  able  to  do 
nothing,  they  decided  that  coming  to  Washington 
was  a  definite  and  affirmative  move  and  the  only  one 
they  knew  how  to  make. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  whole  occupa- 
tion is  the  perfect  order  of  the  invading  forces. 

An  Orderly  City 

The  main  camp  is  a  city,  in  everything  but  com- 
fort. It  is  organized  as  well  as  any  city  in  the  coun- 
try. Its  order  is  better  than  the  order  of  most  cities. 

Because  these  men  have  been  soldiers  the  organi- 
zation is  one  of  military  units,  up  to  regiments.  At 
the  top  is  a  council  of  officers.  All  of  these  officers 
have  been  elected.  There  are  details  for  every  kind 
of  work,  down  to  traffic  policing.  Every  detail  does 
its  work  and  does  it  with  precision  and  snap. 

Bonus  army  members  are  designated  by  badges. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  uniform.  A  whole  suit 
of  clothes  is  a  rarity.  One  in  good  condition  doesn't 
exist. 

But  this  army  of  men,  ragged,  not  too  well  fed, 
here  on  a  forlorn  hope,  inspired  to  come  here  by  the 
maneuvering  of  politicians  and  of  their  own  leaders 
in  the  American  Legion,  has  one  marked  characteris- 
tic. Every  man  carries  himself  like  a  millionaire. 
They  have  brought  their  courage  with  them.  And, 
being  organized,  they  are  not  hopeless.  Their  hope, 
whether  they  know  it  or  not,  is  not  in  the  bonus, 
but  in  their  own  unity. 

Capacity  for  Self-Control 

These  men  have  come  in  groups  from  all  over  the 
country.  Among  them  are  skilled  mechanics  and 
fine  artists  of  many  lines.  The  idea  to  "march  to 
Washington"  spread  like  some  nebulous  cloud 
across  the  countryside,  with  its  magnetic  appeal. 
By  many  ways  they  have  come.  Train  crews  and 
automobilists  have  helped  them.  City  officials  and 
State  officials  have  helped,  wisely  or  othenvise.  But 
here  they  are.  And  the  perfect  order  of  the  social 
unit  they  have  set  up  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  in  America  today.    There  is  no  political  cor- 


ruption in  the  sizable  city  they  have  made  and  there 
are  no  Al  Capones  to  sap  its  vitality. 

The  Bonus  Expeditionary  Force  will  not  get  its 
bonus,  but  it  has  shown  that  in  the  rank  and  file  of 
America  there  is  a  sense  of  order,  a  capacity  for  self- 
control  and  a  determination  that  bodes  well  for  the 
future  of  the  country.  The  destitute  are  governing 
themselves  as  well  as  any  Americans  have  ever  gov- 
erned themselves. 

 o  

IDLE  DOCTORS  FORCED  TO  DRIVE  TAXICABS, 
SAYS  NEW  HEAD  OF  STATE 
MEDICAL  SOCIETY 

A  number  of  physicians  in  large  cities  have  been 
forced  by  the  depression  to  work  as  taxi  drivers, 
night  watchmen  or  elevator  operators,  according  to 
Dr.  Charles  Gordon  Heyd,  of  New  York  City,  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  Medical  Society  of  New  York  State, 
in  convention  in  Buffalo. 

"Not  only  has  the  depression  deprived  many  physi- 
cians of  livable  incomes,  but  it  has  left  many  dis- 
eased persons  without  medical  attention,"  Dr.  Heyd 
said. 

"There  will  be  a  rise  in  the  number  of  persons 
affected  by  tuberculosis,  now  reduced  to  79  per  100,- 
000  population,"  he  said,  "and  many  diseases  arising 
from  malnutrition  and  gastric  intestinal  disorders 
will  be  reported. 

"Records  show  that  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  families 
attended  formerly  by  physicians  are  now  without 
doctors'  care.  Physicians'  patient  lists  have  been 
reduced  by  almost  40  per  cent.,  almost  half  of  which 
are  taken  care  of  by  dispensaries  and  free  clinics. 

"The  remaining  20  per  cent,  are  unattended." 

Dr.  Heyd  estimated  that  the  greatest  number  of 
persons  who  are  without  physicians'  advice  because 
of  the  depression  were  affected  by  venereal  diseases. 

"The  one  bright  spot  of  the  depression  has  been 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  marked  increase  in 
disease,"  Dr.  Heyd  said. 

 0  

Thorough 

"And  do  you  know — he  kissed  me  twice  before  I 
could  stop  him." 

"What  cheek?" 

"Both,  of  course." 

 o  

Get  a  member.  Help  all  Unions  to  get  new  mem- 
bers. In  helping  other  Unions  you  are  helping  to 
strengthen  your  own. 
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Lawless  Bankers  Looted  Public  of  Billions, 
Senator  Glass  Charges 


gENSATIONAL  charges  that  bankers  had  looted 
the  pubhc  of  billions  of  dollars  through  illegal 
methods  and  with  the  connivance  of  government 
officials  were  made  in  the  Senate  last  month  by  Sen- 
ator Carter  Glass  of  Virginia. 

Never  before  had  either  branch  of  Congress  heard 
an  attack  on  financiers  as  sweeping  and  ferocious 
as  the  indictment  levelled  against  them  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  who  is  a  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act. 

Their  "unbridled  greed  for  profits,"  he  said,  had 
impoverished  "millions  of  unsuspecting  victims"  and 
brought  about  the  depression  which  has  "reduced 
the  country  to  an  almost  irreparable  condition." 

The  Senate  listened  in  amazement  as  Glass  re- 
vealed the  inside  story  of  the  creation  by  bankers 
of  investment  concerns — under  the  high-sounding 
title  of  "affiliates" — through  which  they  unloaded 
a  veritable  flood  of  securities,  many  of  which  have 
since  been  shown  to  be  of  little  or  no  value. 

"These  'affiliates,'  "  the  Virginian  shouted,  "were 
organized  to  evade  the  law.  That  is  the  very  pur- 
pose of  their  existence — to  do  a  business  outlawed 
by  the  laws  of  Congress." 

In  support  of  his  startling  statement,  the  Senator 
brought  to  the  surface  a  document  which  had  been 
buried  in  the  files  of  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
a  generation. 

More  than  20  years  ago,  when  banks  began  to 
organize  these  investment  companies  and  other 
"affiliates,"  the  Taft  administration  recognized  the 
danger  and  Attorney  General  George  W.  Wicker- 
sham  was  asked  for  an  opinion.  It  was  written  by 
the  solicitor  general,  Frederick  W.  Lehmann,  an  out- 
standing lawyer  who  had  been  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

Lehmann  held  it  was  illegal  for  banks  to  engage 
in  the  sale  of  securities  through  outside  organiza- 
tions which  they  controlled  and  which  he  held  were 
formed  only  to  escape  inspection  by  bank  exam- 
iners. 

When  the  Wilson  administration  took  over  the 
government,  Glass  said,  the  opinion  was  ordered 
suppressed  by  "an  attorney  general." 

Later  Glass  named  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  a  notor- 
ious enemy  of  labor,  as  the  official  who  "had  done 
this  job." 

"This  suppression,"  declared  Glass,  "is  evidence 
of  the  power  and  blandishments  of  inordinate 
wealth." 

Asserting  that  "great  banks  of  the  money  cen- 


ters had  floated  billions  upon  billions  of  worthless 
or  greatly  depreciated  securities  that  had  not  a 
shadow  of  legality,"  Glass  said: 

"They  choked  the  portfolios  of  their  correspond- 
ent banks — little  banks  throughout  the  country 
which  they  held  in  a  state  of  involuntary  servitude 
—with  utterly  worthless  securities,  $8,000,000,000 
of  them  being  the  bonds  of  tottering  South  Ameri- 
can republics  and  other  foreign  countries." 

He  then  turned  his  batteries  on  the  State  De- 
partment, which  he  held  guilty  of  "criminal  be- 
trayal" in  passing  on  foreign  bonds. 

Another  shot  was  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
which  Glass  said  "stood  by  and  did  nothing"  when 
big  New  York  banks  "were  turning  the  nation's 
credit  into  stock  gambling  channels."  The  board's 
failure  to  enforce  the  law,  he  said,  was  responsible 
for  the  stock  market  crash  and  "the  long  story  of 
wreckage  and  misery  that  followed." 

If  the  law  were  enforced  today.  Glass  predicted, 
thousands  of  banks  throughout  the  country  would 
close  their  doors.  He  thus  brought  into  the  open 
stories  that  have  been  whispered  in  Washington 
that  many  banks  have  been  permitted  to  inflate 
their  assets  in  order  to  stay  in  business. 

While  he  was  laying  down  this  withering  bar- 
rage against  bankers.  Glass  was  advocating  a  bill 
which  many  Progressive  Senators  claim  will  enable 
the  banking  monopoly  to  tighten  its  grip  on  the 
nation's  finances. 

Among  other  things,  it  will  encourage  "branch 
banking,"  permitting  national  banks  to  establish 
branches  in  the  state  where  they  are  located  and 
50  miles  outside. 

At  the  same  time,  a  number  of  banks  are  bitterly 
attacking  the  measure.  Glass  said  they  are  perfect- 
ly willing  to  accept  increased  benefits,  but  are  un- 
willing to  submit  to  any  regulation  "to  make  them 
half-way  decent." 

He  charged  that  Chicago  bankers  had  "bribed" 
members  of  Congress  to  oppose  the  McFadden  bill, 
adopted  at  the  last  session  after  the  branch  bank- 
ing provision  had  been  stricken  out. 

This  charge  created  a  great  furore.  In  the  House, 
Britten  of  Illinois  branded  it  as  a  "lie,"  but  Glass 
insists  he  has  the  evidence.  A  congressional  in- 
quiry may  result. 

Wheeler  of  Montana,  while  conceding  the  measure 
had  many  good  features,  denounced  the  "branch 
banking  provisions  and  scathingly  condemned  the 
banking  monopolists  who  control  the  financial  insti- 
tutions in  northwestern  states. 
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WIT 


Lightening  the  Load 
Joe:  "Gee,  you  look  bad  this  morning." 
Sam:  "No  wonder,  I  just  lost  250  pounds." 
Joe:  "How's  that?" 
Sam:  "My  wife  left  me." 

 o  

Hard-Boiled  Waitress:  "Whatcha  want?" 
Grouchy  Customer:  "A  couple  of  eggs." 
Waitress:  "How  'ju  want  'em?" 
Customer:  "Just  like  you  are." 

 0  

Evidence 

"Why  are  you  so  positive  she  will  hold  onto  her 
job  after  they  are  married?" 

"I've  seen  the  groom-to-be."  —  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 

 0  

Service 

A  very  fussy  diner  entered  a  restaurant. 

"Now,  waiter,  I  want  a  nice  chop,"  he  said.  "I 
want  you  to  give  my  compliments  to  the  chef  and 
ask  him  to  pick  out  one  of  the  best.  I  want  there 
to  be  a  little  fat  on  one  side.  I  don't  want  the  chop 
to  be  underdone,  nor  do  I  want  it  to  be  burnt.  I 
want  it  just  right,  with  plenty  of  gravy.  Now, 
you'll  tell  your  chef  exactly  what  I  require,  won't 
you?" 

"Certainly,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  whereupon  he 
shouted  down  the  speaking-tube  that  connected  with 
the  lower  regions:  "One  chop,  Joe." 


No  Home  Body 

Tombstone  Dealer  (after  several  futile  sugges- 
tions) :  "How  would  just  a  simple  'Gone  Home'  do 
for  an  inscription?" 

The  Widow:  "I  guess  that  will  be  all  right.  It 
was  always  the  last  place  he  ever  thought  of  go- 
ing." 

 o  

Political  Speaker:  "I'm  pleased  to  see  this  dense 
crowd  here  tonight." 

Voice  from  the  back :  "Don't  be  too  pleased.  We 
ain't  all  dense." 


Properly  Speaking 
"Are  you  as  perfect  as  you  seem  to  be  ?"  he  asked. 
"Certainly,"  she  replied. 

"Has  there  ever  been  any  insanity  in  your 
family?" 
"Never." 

"Are  yoMr  teeth  in  good  condition  and  do  you  see 
and  hear  perfectly?" 
"Yes." 

"Are  you  ever  bothered  by  insomnia  or  headache 
or  indigestion?" 
"Not  at  all." 

"Thank  heaven!  Now,  perhaps,  I  can  ask  you  for 
a  kiss." 


Souvenirs 

"What's  that,  Mike,  that  you  have  in  the  glass 
case?" 

"Oh,  that's  the  brick  I  got  against  my  head  at  the 
last  election." 

"And  what's  that  little  flower  on  top  of  it  for?" 

"That's  a  flower  from  the  grave  of  the  man  that 
threw  it." 


The  Last  Laugh 

He  was  a  very  young  officer,  who  looked  as  if  he 
should  be  wearing  knee  breeches. 

One  day  when  his  company  was  up  for  inspection 
at  the  training  camp,  one  of  the  men  remarked  in 
a  tone  of  deep  sarcasm,  "And  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them." 

"The  man  who  said  that,  step  forward,"  was  the 
immediate  command.  The  entire  company  stepped 
out  and  repeated  the  quotation. 

The  lieutenant  looked  up  and  down  the  line.  "Dis- 
missed," he  announced  shortly. 

The  men  thought  they  had  gotten  the  better  of 
him,  but  not  for  long,  for  that  night  at  retreat, 
when  the  orders  for  the  following  day  were  read, 
they  heard: 

"There  will  be  a  25-mile  hike  tomorrow  with  full 
equipment,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them — on  a 
good  horse." 
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HUMCK 


That  Backward  Look 

Lot's  wife  had  nothing  on  Eleanor.  The  former 
looked  back  and  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt.  Eleanor 
looked  back  and  turned  into  a  telegraph  pole. 

 o  

Not  a  Matter  of  Choice 
A  Kansas  widow  is  suing  the  editor  of  her  local 
paper  for  saying  in  an  obituary  that  her  husband 
"had  gone  to  a  happier  home." 


Evading  the  Issue 

"The  world's  a  small  place,"  said  the  bore.  "Now, 
just  listen  to  this.  Last  year  in  Paris  I  met  a  man 
who  lives  in  the  next  road  to  me.  Later  I  met  him 
in  Venice,  then  in  Rome,  again  in  Alexandria,  and 
finally  I  crossed  the  channel  with  him.  What  d'you 
think  of  that  ?" 

"Why  on  earth  didn't  you  pay  him  what  you  owed 
him  in  the  first  place?" 


When  the  Dove  Coos 

Magistrate  (to  woman  involved  in  matrimonial 
dispute) — Did  you  and  your  husband  quarrel  on  Fri- 
day night? 

Wife — And  the  next  day  pay  day !  Certainly  not ! 
— Wall  Street  Journal. 


Transformed 

Lady — "Are  you  sure  you're  not  the  same  man  I 
gave  half  a  crown  to  yesterday  to  buy  food?" 
Mendicant — "Certain,  lidy.    Why,  you  said  your- 
self I  should  be  a  dilferent  man  after  I'd  'ad  some 
grub." 


Though  Lost  to  Sight,  to  Memory  Dear 

Father  was  sitting  in  the  armchair  one  evening 
when  his  little  son  came  in  and  showed  him  a  new 
penknife  which  he  said  he  had  found  in  the  street. 

"Are  you  sure  it  was  lost?"  inquired  the  father. 

"Of  course  it  was  lost.  I  saw  the  man  looking  for 
it,"  replied  the  youngster. — Watchman  Examiner 
(New  York). 


Placing  the  Blame 

Red  of  face  and  seething  with  anger,  young  Mrs. 
Nuwedd  dashed  into  the  photographer's  studio. 

"Good  morning,  madam!"  said  the  proprietor, 
affably.    "What  may  I  do  for  you?" 

"Do  for  me  ?"  she  echoed.  "I  don't  ever  want  you 
to  do  anything  for  me.  Look  at  this  wedding  group. 
It's  shameful  the  way  you  took  it.  My  poor  hus- 
band looks  just  like  an  ape." 

The  photographer  shrugged  his  shoulders  help- 
lessly. 

"I  regret  that  very  much,"  he  replied,  "but  you 
should  have  noticed  that  before  you  married  him." 


Please  Report 

When  the  colored  couple  were  being  married  by 
the  clergyman  and  the  words,  "Love,  honor,  and 
obey"  were  spoken,  the  bridegroom  interrupted. 

"Read  that  again,  suh.  Read  it  once  mo'  so's  de 
lady  kin  ketch  de  full  solemnity  ob  de  meanin'.  I'se 
been  married  befoh." 


A  Scotchman  who  had  a  terrific  nose  bleed  hurried 
to  the  nearest  hospital.  When  one  of  the  doctors  in 
the  free  clinic  examined  him  he  said:  "We  can  stop 
that  in  a  few  minutes — don't  be  alarmed." 

"But  before  you  stop  it,"  suggested  the  Scot,  "isn't 
there  anyone  in  the  hospital  that  needs  a  blood 
transfusion?  I  read  in  the  paper  you  pay  $25  in 
such  cases." 


-o- 


But  He  Wouldn't  Whistle 

The  Smiths  are  on  the  balcony  and  can  hear  what 
a  young  couple  are  saying  in  the  garden  below. 

Mrs.  Smith:  "I  think  he  wants  to  propose.  We 
ought  not  to  listen.    Whistle  to  him." 

Mr.  Smith:  "Why  should  I?  Nobody  whistled  to 
warn  me." 

 o  

Open  for  Business 
Mr.  A.:  "Is  there  any  truth  in  the  report  that 
Angus  MacTavish  has  bought  the  gas  filling  sta- 
tion?" 

Mr.  B. :  "Well,  I  don't  know  for  sure,  but  the  'free 
air'  sign  has  been  taken  down." 
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Giving  Bonus  Boys  Cold  Shoulder 


jpiFTEEN  years  ago  every  young  man,  who  was 
willing  to  go  to  the  front  to  take  an  active  hand 
in  winning  the  World  War  for  the  Allies,  was  patted 
on  the  shoulder  and  told  that  nothing  would  be  too 
good  for  him  when  he  returned.  Many  never  did 
return  and  of  those  who  did  there  were  quite  a  few 
who  are  permanently  maimed  or  by  shell  shock 
wrecked  for  life  and  the  remainder,  who  escaped 
with  their  hides  intact  and  their  mental  horizon 
still  clear,  are  now  finding  themselves  by  the  thou- 
sands in  the  army  of  the  unemployed. 

Being  out  of  work  and  up  against  it,  and  having 
their  share  of  grief  in  preventing  the  Shylocks  from 
taking  their  homes  in  the  cities  and  their  farms  in 
the  country,  these  ex-soldiers,  who  risked  their  lives 
as  they  though  for  their  country,  have  now  ven- 
tured to  ask  their  country  to  show  a  little  consider- 
ation for  them  by  paying  to  them,  now,  when  they 
need  it,  the  bonus,  which  has  been  recognized  as 
justly  due  to  them. 

The  only  place  they  could  go  was  to  Congress 
and  a  few  days  since  a  committee  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand waited  on  the  United  States  Senate  to  urge 
upon  that  body  to  take  the  necessary  action  that 
would  make  it  possible  for  these  ex-service  men  to 
get  paid  to  them  a  claim  that  right  now  is  owed  to 
them  and  so  recorded. 

But  all  the  ex-service  men  got  was  the  cold  shoul- 
der. The  bonus  bill  was  rejected,  like  so  many 
other  bills  that  have  been  submitted  during  the 
present  depression  only  to  be  likewise  rejected,  for 
the  simple  and  apparent  reason  that  they  were  not 
of  a  nature  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  big  finan- 
ciers who  seem  to  have  a  stranglehold  on  our  gov- 
ernment at  present. 

What  a  contrast  the  present  Congress  has  pre- 
sented to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  When 
the  bankers  and  railroads  wanted  a  few  billion  dol- 
lars both  houses  readily  passed  the  necessary  leg- 
islation to  provide  it  to  them,  although  it  was  not 
owed  to  them  and  there  was  no  sound  or  logical 
reason  why  that  money  should  have  been  doled  out 
to  them  any  more  than  to  other  citizens  who  are  in 
equally  serious  or  worse  financial  difficulties.  But 
when  the  ex-service  men  came  to  that  same  Con- 
gress and  asked  for  money  that  is  legally  and  moral- 
ly owed  to  them  they  were  refused. 

In  the  case  of  the  bankers  and  the  railways  Con- 
gress provided  them  with  money  on  which  they 
had  no  legal  nor  moral  claim  whatever,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  ex-sei-vice  men  they  are  coldly  refused 
theii-  bonus  money  which  admittedy  is  due  to  them. 
There  are  plenty  of  these  ex-service  men  who  need 
theii-  bonus  money  right  now  far  worse  than  the 


bankers  and  railway  magnates  who  actually  were 
provided  with  funds  through  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  only  a  few  months  ago  on  the  high-sound- 
ing pretense  that  prosperity  was  to  be  started  com- 
ing back  again.  But  instead  of  restoring  prosper- 
ity the  depression  has  steadily  grown  worse  ever 
since. 


AMERICA  HAS  BEATEN  19  MAJOR  DEPRES- 
SIONS, SHE  WILL  BEAT  THIS  ONE  ALSO 

In  1893  stark  ruin  stalked  through  the  land.  Four 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  banks  failed  in  a  few 
months.  Mills,  furnaces  and  factories  shut  down 
everywhere.  Bankruptcy  was  on  every  hand. 
America  had  twice  as  many  unemployed  per  thous- 
and population  as  she  has  today.  But  she  put  them 
all  back  to  work. 

In  1907  panic  broke  loose.  The  production  of  pig 
iron  dropped  50  per  cent  in  less  than  a  year.  All 
but  the  strongest  men  lost  heart — "We  are  ruined," 
they  declared,  "recovery  can  not  come  in  our  time." 
Yet  in  two  years  prosperity  had  returned. 

In  1921,  when  many  honest  and  thoughtful  people 
were  predicting  worse  conditions,  the  country  was 
already  beginning  to  climb  to  the  greatest  era  of 
prosperity  it  had  ever  experienced. 

History  tells  how  America  has  fought  and  won 
19  major  depressions.  Good  times  always  follow 
hard  times,  as  surely  as  day  follows  night.  Prosper- 
ity always  comes  back.  It  is  coming  back  this  time, 
too. 

Above  all  things,  let  us  have  faith. 
When  169  railroads  failed  in  1893  John  H.  Patter- 
son said : 

"The  year  has  been  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  Great  questions  were  to  be 
solved,  every  industry  was  stagnant.  Some  closed 
down,  some  lost  courage,  while  a  few  pushed  ahead 
and  worked  harder  than  ever  with  confidence  in 
the  future.  We  did  not  let  the  hard  times  interfere 
with  our  work.  When  times  got  duller  we  advertised 
the  more  and  worked  the  harder." 


Wrong  Recipe 

Hubby — "This  blueberry  pie  looks  queer,  dear." 
Wifey — "0  honey,  maybe  I  put  in  too  much 
bluiHg!" 

 o  

Lloyd:  "Some  secretary  you've  hired." 
Tom:  "She  spells  atrociously." 
Lloyd:  "Good!  We'll  keep  her.     I  never  could 
spell  that  word." 
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ROCKE 

Same  Old  T>ranny,  With  San 
Talks  Ethics,  the 

gTANDARD  OIL  of  New  Jersey  head  of  the  Rocke- 
feller family  of  oil  companies,  has  ordered  the 
five-day  week  into  effect  to  inci'ease  employment. 

Strangely  enough,  this  order  went  into  effect  the 
day  after  this  newspaper  in  one  of  its  editorial  page 
columns,  denounced  Rockefeller  for  his  raid  on  pub- 
lic approval  while  neglecting  industrial  improve- 
ment in  companies  which  the  Rockefeller  family 
controls. 

The  Rockefellers  stand  out  as  the  dominant 
American  financial  family. 

In  this  period  of  national  distress  the  Rockefeller 
family  has  done  absolutely  nothing  to  bring  reUef 
to  the  wage  earners.  Notably  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey  has  failed,  until  the  hour  of  the  five-day  week 
announcement. 


FELLER 

le  Old  Sovereign — The  Younger 
Elder  Issues  Orders 

wields  the  scepter  of  rulership  and  who  DOMI- 
NATES LIKE  A  TYRANT  through  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  biggest  grouping  of  corporations  in 
America. 

*       *       *  * 

That  is  truth.  The  fiction  makes  a  nice  Sunday 
supplement  story.  But  the  truth  crashes  into  the 
midst  of  that  picture  to  show  that  while  millions 
are  hungry,  while  millions  have  no  jobs,  while  mil- 
lions are  defenseless  and  helpless  in  the  face  of  eco- 
nomic disaster,  the  biggest  industrial  despot  in 
America  is  still  the  despot,  is  still  the  active  head 
of  the  vast  Rockefeller  oligarchy,  is  still  the  man 
who  turns  thumbs  down,  is  still  the  man  behind 
the  decision  in  every  case  that  counts. 


Rockefeller  stands  for  industrial  autocracy  in 
America.  Despite  the  highly  effective  work  of  a 
skilled  publicity  outfit  and  the  able  efforts  of  a 
Rockefeller  oligarchy,  which  includes  all  of  the 
branches  of  a  regular  government,  to  point  the 
Rockefeller  family  as  a  reformed  family,  the  old 
Rockefeller  tyranny  stands. 

The  Rockefeller  institution  is  curious.  Rocke- 
feller junior  does  the  posing.  He  makes  the  grand- 
stand plays.  He  spouts  ethics.  But  when  it  comes 
to  vital  decisions  that  fix  Rockefeller  industrial 
policies,  keep  this  straight: 

John  D.  Rockefeller — the  elder — rules  like  a  czar. 
His  word  is  the  LAW!  And  he  is  the  same  tyrant 
today  that  he  was  in  the  90's,  unchanged,  unswerv- 
ing from  the  regime  of  tyranny  that  made  him  in 
those  older  days  the  target  of  every  person  who 
cared  for  social  justice. 


Three  major  episodes  mark  industrial  policy  in 
the  Rockefeller  kingdom.  They  are,  in  the  order 
of  their  development;  Ludlow;  Continental  Coal; 
Western  Maryland  Railroad.  In  those  cases  it  was 
elder  John  D.  Rockefeller  who  ruled  like  a  tyrant. 

The  play  of  the  publicity  machine  has  been  to 
paint  the  elder  Rockefeller  as  a  man  in  retirement, 
a  kindly  old  gentleman  who  gives  away  dimes,  has 
birthday  parties  and  poses  for  obsequious  photogra- 
phers. 

That  is  just  so  much  rot.  The  nice  old  gentleman 
who  plays  golf  moderately  in  Florida  in  winter  and 
who  gives  dimes  to  all  comers,  is  the  man  who  still 


There  are  three  outstanding  American  families  of 
power — Rockefeller,  Morgan  and  Mellon — and  of 
these  Rockefeller  is  the  greatest.  And  in  the  realm 
of  Rockefeller  the  wrinkled,  weazened  face  of  the  old 
tyrant  still  peers  forth  to  give  the  orders  that  send 
men  to  work  or  to  hunger,  that  makes  conditions 
good  or  bad,  that  deteiTnines  their  economic  fate. 


The  young  John  D.  Rockefeller  spreads  a  certain 
idealism  abroad  and  his  friends  say  that  he  is  sin- 
cere, which  he  quite  likely  is.  Inside  the  Rockefeller 
institution  there  are  two  camps — the  one  helping  the 
young  John  D.  to  dispense  palaver  and  to  enhance 
the  Rockefeller  reputation  for  decency,  the  other 
playing  the  game  for  the  old  man,  helping  the  an- 
cient ruler  to  rule  with  unceasing  vigor  and  auto- 
cracy. The  voice  is  the  voice  of  the  younger  man, 
but  the  hand  is  the  hand  of  the  father  and  it  is  as 
effective  and  as  dominating  and  as  autocratic  as  ever 
it  was. 

The  Rockefeller  tyranny  lives.  It  does  not  change. 
 0  

Famous  Last  Words 

The  saddest  story  of  the  month  was  about  the 
too-observant  fellow  who  remarked  to  his  girl,  "Your 
stockings  seem  rather  wrinkled,  dearest." 

"You  brute,"  exclaimed  the  dear  girl,  "I  have  no 
stockings  on." 

 0  

The  first  balloon  made  its  ascent  in  France  in 
1783. 
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The  American  Standard  of  Living 

(By  H.  H.  Siegele) 


^LMOST  everything  in  these  days,  is  standard- 
ized. Everywhere  you  go  you  find  this  true. 
There  are  standards  of  measurements,  standards 
of  morals,  and  many  other  standards,  including  stan- 
dards of  living.  Just  how  a  standard  is  established 
depends  on  many  things.  Customs  and  conventions, 
perhaps  have  the  strongest  influence  on  fixing  stan- 
dards. In  most  instances,  though,  standards  are  not 
universally  recognized,  until  they  have  been  fixed 
by  law.  Some  standards  can  be  permanently  estab- 
lished, while  others  depend  entirely  on  circum- 
stances; and  when  circumstances  change  the  stan- 
dards also  should  change.  Changing  of  circum- 
stances without  changing  standards,  is  responsible 
for  many  of  the  problems  that  come  up  in  every 
community.  Some  communities  solve  these  prob- 
lems quickly,  but  others,  by  reason  of  peculiar  condi- 
tions, find  it  necessary  to  take  more  time;  and  still 
others  seemginly  never  are  quite  able  to  find  solu- 
tions for  their  problems.  These  things  taken  as  a 
whole,  bring  about  standards.  That  being  true,  a 
standard  of  living  must  needs  be  the  product  of  the 
suiToundings,  or  the  environment,  together  with  the 
efforts  of  the  inhabitants  to  adjust  themselves  to  it. 

In  order,  then,  to  arrive  at  the  American  standard 
of  living,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  analyze 
America:  her  resources,  her  educational  facilities 
and  her  other  equipments.  In  doing  this,  it  will  not 
be  possible  for  us  to  go  into  every  detail,  nor  is  that 
necessary.  Our  purpose  is  to  hold  up  a  tentative 
American  standard  of  living. 

America  is  the  richest  nation  in  the  world.  She 
produces  more  than  she  can  consume,  of  most  of  the 
things  essential  to  American  living.  Her  mines  pro- 
duce abundantly,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  iron 
and  other  metals.  Her  oil  and  gas  wells  are  among 
the  world's  greatest  producers,  and  the  products  and 
by-products  of  her  oil  fields  are  too  numerous  to 
mention  here.  She  produces  in  large  quantities,  salt, 
sulphur,  asbestos  and  other  such  minerals.  In  fact, 
America  is  well  supplied  with  natural  resources, 
which  in  our  analysis  will  hold  the  standard  of  living 
to  a  high  level. 

If  America  is  rich  in  natural  resources,  she  is 
richer  from  an  agricultural  standpoint.  Her  farms 
are  greater  in  numbers,  and  greater  in  their  ability 
to  produce  more  than  any  in  any  other  nation  of  the 
world.  Her  wheat,  oats,  com,  grasses  and  other  such 
products,  are  always  at  the  top.  As  a  fruit  growing 
land,  she  is  a  leader  in  quantity,  quality  and  variety. 
She  has  both  the  climate  and  the  soil  for  producing 
potatoes,  beets,  melons,  onions  and  many  vegetables 


that  are  distinctly  garden  products.  She  produces 
poultry,  and  by  her  poultry,  eggs  enough  for  all,  and 
to  spare.  She  raises  more  hogs  than  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world.  Cattle  raising  is  one  of  her  special- 
ties, and  consequently  dairy  products;  milk,  cream, 
butter,  cheese  and  so  forth,  are  also  specialties.  She 
is  a  world-leader  in  horses  and  mules.  She  raises  as 
good  sheep  as  can  be  found  anywhere,  and  therefore 
she  stands  high  as  a  wool  producing  nation.  Her 
cotton  yield  is  even  greater  than  that  of  wool.  The 
land,  which  produces  the  things  that  we  have  just 
enumerated,  and  many  more,  lies  between  two  large 
oceans.  These  two  seacoasts,  make  her  rich  in  almost 
all  of  the  products  of  the  sea.  Besides  that,  her  lakes, 
rivers  and  other  streams,  give  her  inland  water 
products,  that  supply  many  of  her  people. 

We  have  said  nothing,  thus  far,  of  America's 
forests,  which  are  equal  to  any  anywhere.  And  be- 
cause she  has  these  forests,  she  is  a  great  lumber 
producing  nation.  And  then,  her  mountains  and 
hills  furnish  her  with  building  stone,  and  other  ma- 
terials necessary  for  construction  work,  such  as  lime, 
sand,  cement  and  gypsum.  These  places  in  addition 
to  furnishing  building  materials,  furnish  climatic 
conditions  and  sceneries  that  are  just  right  for  vaca- 
tion resorts,  giving  the  people  opportunities  to  get 
back  to  nature  and  enjoy  the  things  she  has  in  store 
for  them. 

But  America  has  more  than  that.  She  has  educa- 
tional facilities  that  have  never  in  the  history  of  the 
world  been  equaled.  Her  free  public  schools;  her 
grade  schools,  her  high  schools,  her  colleges  and  her 
universities,  make  it  possible  for  her  people  to  culti- 
vate mind  as  well  as  muscles  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  can  enjoy  to  the  fullest  the  many  and  varied 
things  the  mother-land  holds  in  her  keeping  for 
them. 

America  is  well  equipped  with  factories.  Her  mills 
grind  enough  wheat  to  furnish  flour  to  make  bread 
for  all.  Her  factories  are  the  greatest  in  the  world, 
and  produce  furniture,  fixtures,  tools,  utensils,  im- 
plements and  labor-saving  devices,  which  bring  the 
American  home  to  a  high  standard.  Moreover,  they 
produce  labor-eliminating  machines  that  have  never 
been  equaled,  automobiles  by  the  millions,  and  air- 
planes. Judging  by  the  inventions  of  the  past  decade, 
and  by  the  predictions  that  are  being  made  by  men 
who  ought  to  know,  the  next  ten  years  will  bring 
even  greater  things  to  pass  in  the  field  of  machinery 
and  in  means  of  transportation.  And  not  only  the 
next  ten  years,  but  there  will  be  no  end  to  it,  if  em- 
ployment will  be  stabilized  by  a  permanent  employ- 
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ment  law,  controlling  the  hours  constituting  a  day's 
work  in  such  a  way  that  those  who  want  work  can 
work,  at  wages  that  will  guarantee  them  an  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living.  But  what  is  an  American 
standard  of  living  ?  Well,  we  will  let  each  man  figure 
it  out  for  himself.  Here  is  the  formula:  Divide 
America's  producing  ability,  in  dollars  and  cents,  by 
the  number  of  homes  and  should-be-homes,  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  quotient  will  equal  an  American  standard 
of  living,  in  dollars  and  cents. — ^The  Carpenter. 

 0  

ONE  OVERSHADOWING  ISSUE  IN 
PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN 

There  is  one  overshadowing  issue  in  the  coming 
presidential  campaign.  The  candidate  who  sets 
forth  the  most  convincing  program  will  win  the 
votes.  The  issue  is  how  to  put  the  people  back  to 
work.  This  is  the  issue  that  is  of  paramount  con- 
cern to  the  39,000,000  of  salaried  workers  and  wage 
eaiTiers  in  the  United  States. 

Our  incomes  stop  when  the  job  is  lost.  It  is  the 
fundamental  issue  to  the  salaried  workers  for  their 
work  is  contingent  upon  prosperity  in  production. 
It  is  fundamental  to  investors  because  work  is  neces- 
sary to  the  creation  of  wealth  and  the  maintenance 
of  values. 

Since  putting  people  back  to  work  is  the  primary 
step  in  the  restoration  of  prosperity,  it  is  the  test 
rod  to  proposal  We  are  facing  a  breakdown  in  relief 
in  the  next  few  weeks.  Jobs  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture are  necessary  to  prevent  widespread  hunger 
and  starvation.  — William  Green. 

 0  

DEFINITION  OF  A  SCAB 

(From  an  English  Paper,  May  6,  1912) 

At  a  conspiracy  trial,  held  in  England,  the  prose- 
cuting counsel  gave  the  following  definition  of  a 
scab:  "A  scab  is  to  his  trade  what  a  traitor  is  to 
his  country,  and  though  both  may  be  useful  in 
troublesome  times,  they  are  detested  by  all  when 
peace  returns,  so  when  help  is  needed  the  scab  is 
the  last  to  contribute  assistance  and  the  first  to 
grasp  the  benefit  he  never  labored  to  secure.  He 
cares  only  for  himself;  he  sees  not  beyond  the  ex- 
tent of  a  day,  and  for  a  monetary  appropriation  he 
would  betray  friends,  family  and  country;  in  short, 
he  is  a  traitor  on  a  small  scale,  who  first  sells  the 
journeyman  and  is  afterward  sold  in  turn  by  his 
employer,  until,  at  last,  he  is  despised  by  both  and 
deserted  by  all.  He  is  an  enemy  to  himself,  to  the 
present  age  and  to  all  posterity'.' — From  Toledo 
Union  Leader. 


MIGHT  DUST  IT  OFF 

Reports  show  that  in  the  first  five  months  of  1932 
there  were  700  bank  failures,  which  tied  up  about 
$300,000,000.  According  to  recent  figures  the  cut  in 
wages  has  averaged  14  per  cent  over  the  country, 
while  employment  continues  to  decrease  and  buying 
power  growing  weaker  and  weaker. 

These  circumstances  may  explain,  partly  at  least, 
why  there  is  a  depression  and  why  the  public  is  not 
buying  the  products  it  needs,  and  why  the  people 
generally  are  losing  faith  in  banks. 

Apparently  the  country  needs  some  stronger  bank- 
ing laws  as  well  as  employment.  Tying  up  $300,- 
000,000  is  not  helping  the  spending  power  of  the 
country.  What  good  is  money  if  you  can't  spend  it? 
The  old  Populistic  doctrine  of  a  guarantee  for  sav- 
ings might  be  dusted  off  and  tried  for  the  benefit  of 
the  savers. 

 o  

"I   GUESS  WE'LL  HAVE   TO  JOIN  UNION," 
SAYS  HOTEL  CLERK 


"Depression"  Brings  Pay  Cut  After  Cut,  CompeUing 
Employes  of  Palatial  Hostelries  to  Think  of 
Uniting  for  Self-Protection  Against 
Starvation  Conditions 

"We  need  a  union;  I  guess  we'll  have  to  join  the 
union.   Conditions  are  terrible." 

So  spoke  an  elderly  woman  floor  clerk  in  one  of 
New  York's  largest  and  finest  hotels. 

These  hotel  workers  have  been  in  fear  of  their 
lives,  for  powerful  interests  would  combat  any  tend- 
ency of  theirs  to  join  a  union,  and  they  know  it. 

But  desperation  is  driving  them. 

"We've  had  five  cuts  in  pay  since  this  place 
opened,"  said  this  worker.  "The  last  was  two  weeks 
ago.  How  do  we  live?  Well,  I  don't  know.  Some  of 
us  can't  pay  our  rent,  but  we  work  here  all  day  in 
fine  surroundings,  going  later  to  homes  that  are 
mean  and  pitiful  in  most  cases — and  where  the  rent 
is  in  many  cases  unpaid. 

"We  work  nine  hours  a  day.  We  get  no  time  off 
except  at  our  own  expense.  There  are  no  longer  any 
vacations,  unless  we  pay  for  them.  We  must  man- 
age our  floor;  we  must  be  detectives;  we  must  be 
timekeepers;  we  must  be  affable  and  diplomatic. 
But  the  pay  keeps  going  down. 

"In  some  hotels  it  is  worse  than  here.    Of  course 
business  is  bad,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  burden 
we  can  carry.  It's  terrible.  It  seems  as  if  we'd  have 
to  join  a  union  to  help  us  protect  ourselves." 
 o  

It  is  just  as  easy  to  mention  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 
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PROJECTS  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  IN  CITIES 
WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


CALIFORNL\. 

PETALUMA,  CALIF.— Post  Office:  $91,700.  W.  Spivock 
Co.,  Hobart  Bldg..  San  Francisco,  contr. 

CONNECTICUT 

PUTNAM,  CONN. — Post  Office:    $69,000.  Tremaglio  Bros., 

Waterbury,  contr. 
WATERFORD,     CONN. — Seaside     Sanatorium,  Magonk 

Point:     $219,500.    Pieretti  Bros.,   Centerbrook,  contr. 

DELAWARE 

TOWNSEND,  DEL. — Elementary  and  Grade  School:  $73,- 
854.  Henry  E.  Baton  Co.,  Inc.,  1713  Sansom  St.,  PWla., 
contr. 

ILLINOIS 

HINES,  ILL. — Nurses  Quarters  at  U.  S.  Veterans'  Hospital: 
$63,770.  Anderson  &  Co.,  1632  West  75th  PI.,  Chicago, 
contr. 

LAWRENCEVILLE,  ILL. — Post  Office:  $52,989.  North 
Moller  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  contr. 

INDIANA 

MICHIGAN  CITY,  IND. — School,  St.  Mary's  Parish:  $150,- 
000.    Tatus  &  Anderson,  724  Belden  Ave.,  contr. 

RICHMOND,  IND. — Addition  to  State  Hospital:  $150,000. 
Private  plans.    State  Hospital  Assn. 

IOWA 

SPENCER,  IOWA — Post  Office:  $72,789.  Midwest  Contg. 
Co.,  317  North  11th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  contr. 

KANSAS 

LEAVENWORTH,  KAN. — Administration  Home  for  Vet- 
erans' Bureau:  $900,000.  M.  Madsen  Co.,  618  Nation- 
al Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  contr.  Former  contract 
rescinded. 

MAINE 

SANFORD,  ME. — Post  Office:  $63,498.  V.  &  M.  Constr. 
Corp.,  68  Cowles  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  contr. 

MARYLAND 

WOODENSBURG,  MD.  (Mail  Reisterstown) — Montrose 
School  for  Girls:  $150,000.  North-Eastern  Con.  Co., 
6  West  Madison  St.,  Baltimore,  contr. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BROOKLINE,  MASS. — New  England  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  Exchange:  $150,000.  Altering  and  construct- 
ing.   French  &  Hubbard,  210  South  St.,  Boston,  engrs. 

COHASSET,  MASS. — St.  Anthony's  Rectory:  $150,000.  C. 
F.  W.  Schafer,  North  Scituate,  contr. 

DEDHAM,  MASS. — School,  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic 
Church:  $150,000.  Wads  worth,  Hubbard  &  Smith,  11 
Beacon  St.,  Boston,  archts. 

-NEW  MARLBORO,  MASS. — High  and  Elementary  School: 
$150,000.  Hynes  &  Mason,  15  Prospect  St.,  Leominster, 
archts. 

NORTH  DIGHTON,  MASS.— St.  Joseph's  Parish:  $150,000. 
Maginnis  &  Walsh,  Statler  Bldg.,  Boston,  archts. 

POCASSET,  MASS. — Altering  and  Constructing  Sanator- 
ium: $150,000.  Comrs.  Barnstable  Co.,  Court  House, 
Barnstable. 

RUTLAND,  MASS.— Veterans'  Hospital:  $202,000.  W. 
P.  Thurston  Co.,  301  South  4th  St.,  Richmond,  Va.,  contr. 


MICHIGAN 

WYANDOTTE,  MICH.— School:     $157,900.    H.  G.  Christ- 
man-Burke  Co.,  Fisher  Bldg.,  Detroit,  contr. 


MINNESOTA 

GLENCOE,  MINN. — ^School:  $123,62; 
ison,  contr. 


J.  J.  Juul,  Hutch- 


MISSOURI 

JEFFERSON  CITY,  MO.— Post  Office:  $249,000.  A.  W. 
Kutsche  &  Co.,  2111  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich., 
contr. 

NEVADA 

ELKO,  NEV. — Post  Office : $107,000.  C.  C.  Madsen,  618 
National  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  contr. 

NEW  JERSEY 

DARLINGTON,  N.  J.— Church  and  Parochial  School:  $150,- 

000.  J.  L.  Bried,  96  West  St.,  Englewood,  N.  J.,  contr. 
LINDEN,  N.  J. — Addition  to  Polish  National  Home:  $150,- 

000.  S.  W.  Golinski,  37  South  21st  St.,  Newark,  archt. 
MADISON,  N.  J. — Community  House:     $150,000.     R.  S. 

Shapter,  382  Springfield  Ave.,  Summit,  archt. 
MAPLEWOOD,  N.  J.— Store  for  Walnut  Hale  Realty  Co.: 

$150,000.    A.  A.  LaFountain,  Inc.,  Beech  St.,  Hacken- 

sack,  contr. 

MOUNT  BETHEL,  N.  J. — School:  $150,000.  State  Build- 
ers, Inc.,  810  Broad  St.,  Newark,  contr. 

NEWTON,  N.  J.— Little  Flower  Monastery:  $150,000. 
Church  Constr.  Co.,  1387  Sedgewick  Ave.,  New  York,  N. 
Y.,  contr. 

NORTH  HALEDON,  N.  J.— Chapel,  Lady  Mary  Help  of 
Christians:  $150,000.  Missionary  Society  of  Salesian 
Sisters  of  Blessed  Don  Bosco,  Paterson.  C.  Cona  Building 
Co.,  78  Zabriskie  St.,  Haledon,  contr. 

VINELAND,  N.  J. — First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church: 
$150,000.  Rebuilding.  H.  J.  Homan  &  Co.,  18th  and 
Cherry  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  contr. 

NEW  YORK 

MIDDLEBURG,  N.  Y.— School:     To  exceed  $150,000.  A. 

F.  Gilbert,  358  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  archts. 
ORISKANY,    N.    Y. — Rural    Central    School:  $150,000. 

Bagg  &  Newkirk,  258  Genesee  St.,  Utica,  archts. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

BISMARCK,  N.  D.— State  Capitol:  $2,000,000.  J.  B.  De- 
Remer,  Grand  Forks,  and  W.  F.  Kurke,  Fargo,  assoc. 
archts. 


OHIO 


p.   W.  Johnson, 


BUCYRUS,   O.— Post   Office:     $74, 9C 

Portsmouth,  contr. 
DOVER,  O. — Post  Office:     $58,300.     Patterson  Eng.  Co., 

80  4  4  Wheeler  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  contr. 

ONTARIO 

EASTVIEW,  ONT. — Chapel,  Convent  of  Les  Filles  de  la 
Sagesse:  $150,000.  E.  Monette  &  Son,  61  Fairmont 
Ave.,  Ottawa,  contr. 
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OREGON 

TILLAMOOK,  ORE. — Courthouse:  $177,000.  Lawrence, 
Holford,  Allyn  &  Beal,  Failing  Bldg.,  Portland,  archts. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

OIL  CITY,  PA.— Senior  High  School:  $185,396.  L.  0. 
Bouquin  Co.,  Traymore  Bldg.,  contr. 

WARREN,  PA. — Hotel  and  Drug  Store:  $150,000.  Owner, 
W.  Anderson,  c/o  The  Drafting  Room,  archts.,  416  Well- 
man  Bldg.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

SOUTH  KINGSTON,  R.  I.  (Mail  Kingston) — Altering  and 

Constructirig  Wakefield  Grammar  School:     $150,000.  W. 

R.  Walker  &  Son,  4  9  Weybosset  St.,  Providence,  acht. 
WOONSOCKET,  R.  I.— Old  Folks  Home,  St.  Vincent  De 

Paul's  Society:     $150,000.    R.  J.  Maclntyre,  6  Fairoaks 

Ave.,  Providence,  contr. 

TENNESSEE 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. — Post  Office:  $813,600.  Ralph 
Sollit  &  Sons,  Constr.  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  contr. 

VERMONT 

BRATTLEBORO,  VT. — Brattleboro  Retreat:  $150,000. 
George  H.  Reed  Co.,  Inc.,  24  Franklin  St.,  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  contr. 

VIRGINIA 

LYNCHBURG,  VA.— Post  Office:  $338,300.  R.  SolUtt, 
South  Bend,  Ind,,  contr. 


Clear  Enough 

The  general  was  inspecting  some  colored  troops. 
He  came  to  an  artillery-man. 

"What  are  your  duties?"  he  asked. 

"I  jes*  opens  de  li*l  doah  in  de  back  of  de  gun," 
said  the  colored  man,  "an'  Rastus  throws  in  de  shell, 
and  de  corporal  pull  de  whatyoumevachallsit — " 

"And  then — " 

"Den  I  steps  back  an'  says,  'Enemy,  count  yoh 
sojahs,  huh,  huh!" — Medicine  Hat  News. 


THE  PANIC  OF  3068  B.  C. 
Every  generation  thinks  its  problems  are  the 
hardest  of  all.  So  it  is  interesting  to  read  from  the 
columns  of  an  Egyptian  "newspaper,"  published  on 
papyrus  in  the  city  of  Memphis  4,000  years  ago,  the 
following : 

"A  few  lawless  men  are  depriving  the  land  of 
sovereignty.  The  laws  are  cast  out  and  men  walk 
upon  them  in  public.  The  lawbreaker  is  lord  of 
wealth;  the  rich  man  has  lost  all. 

"Scanty  is  gold;  craftsmen  are  without  work;  the 
reaper  of  the  harvest  gets  nothing,  while  he  who 
plowed  lost  profits.  The  land  is  depleted.  There 
are  more  rulers  than  ever.  I  show  thee  a  land  turned 
upside  down." 

This  tearful  account  of  gang  rule  and  business 
slump  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  if  slightly  altered 
in  wording,  might  be  taken  from  any  American 
paper  that  "views  with  alann"  today.  History  also 
shows  that  this  calamitous  period  was  followed  by 
one  of  unexampled  prosperity. 

Americans  who  think  that  the  bottom  is  out  of 
the  universe  might  well  reflect  on  the  panic  of  3068 
B.  C. 


Very  Agreeable 

Mistress:  "Now,  Matilda,  I  want  you  to  show  us 
what  you  can  do  tonight.  We  have  a  few  very 
special  friends  coming  out  for  a  musical  evening." 

Maid:  "Well,  mum,  I  ain't  done  no  singin'  for 
years,  but  if  you  insist  upon  it.  you  can  put  me 
down  for  'The  Holy  City'." 

Officers  Elected  hy  Local  Unions 

International  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  as  loUows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  newly  elected  officers." 

Following  is  a  list  of  officers  elected  by  the  Local  No.  and  City,  as  indicated,  at  their  last  reported  election: 


Local  City 
10  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
21  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

42  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


46  New  York,  N.  Y. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

75  Baltimore,  Md. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. 

Ill  Madison,  Wis. 

113  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

143  Paterson,  N.  J. 

166  Albany,  N.  Y. 

224  Houston,  Tex. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J. 

263  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

311  Amarillo,  Texas 


President 
S.  Duerr 
J.  N.  Daniels 

W.  M.  McPherson 


H.  Birney 


E.  Douglass 
H.  Weeks 
3.  Jones 
N.  Lord 
M.  Cashin 
P.  L.  Bennett 
J.  Goldman 
C.  Wormer 
R.  E.  Kroll 
J.  F.  Singleton 
C.  H.  Williams 
R.  A.  Teed 


Pin.  Sec. 

G.  Miels 
W.  G.  Green 

R.  A.  Jones 


W.  Matthews 


Jas.  Leyden 
E.  Harszy 
J.  P.  Boyd 
A.  E.  Boudreau 
J.  B.  White 
W.  C.  Kearns 
1.  Klepper 
H.  Hay 

C.  E.  Morgan 
J.  Hope 
C.  E.  Skinner 
W.  H.  Gosnell 


Rec.  Sec. 
C.  Duerr 
H.  W.  Kelley 

W.  M.  McPherson 


G.  Campbell 


E.  Findley 


G.  E.  Marshall 
A.  LaFlamme 


P.  Klepper 
C.  Clother 
H.  H.  Fairbanks 

G.  LaRue 

H.  C.  Eiler 


Bus.  Agt. 

M.  Zahn 

C.  J.  Haggerty 
W.  S.  Terry 
W.  Glennon 

L.  Klink 

I.  McCormick 

D.  Collins 
C.  Landy 

J.  P.  Boyd 
A.  E.  Lord 
K.  Thome 

A.  Natale 
A.  Clother,  Sr. 
C.  E.  Morgan 
L.  Beekman 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

ON  FINANCES 

CONVENTION  ASSESSMENT  REFUNDS 

In  accordance  with  the  referendum  vote,  results  of  which  were  published  in  the  November,  1931,  issue  of  The 
Lather,  refunds  of  convention  assessments  have  been  mads  to  the  brothers  whose  names  are  listed  on  this  page, 
through  the  local  unions  indicated. 


LOCAL  LNION  >'o.  32— Additional 

Chas.  J.   Coughlin  23837  $  1.50 

LOCAL  rXION  >o.  46— Additional 

H.    Egglinger    6232  $  3.00 

LOCAL   rXION   No.  65— A  dditional 
'..  Anderson  240il  $  1.50     W.  C.  Edwards  20888  $  1.50 

Additional  Refund  to  No.  6.5  $  3.00 

LOCAL  UNION  No.  88— Additional 

oi9  $  3.00     .T.  Caton  31979  $  1.50 


T.  Bledsoe 

Addition.ll  Refund  to  N 


88  $  4.50 


LOCAL  TNION  No.  100 — Additional 

T.    V.    Leibrock    17228  $  3.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  392— .Additional 
G.    Alder    4209  $3.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  483 

Wm.  Anderson  5278  $  3.00      L.  F.   PetEer  8ft45  $  1.50 

F.   Stirzl  7981   3.00      A.  T.  Burg  28703   1.50 

A.   Nyberg  83^   3.00      A.  J.  Carlson  29426   1.50 

Total  Refund  to  No.  483  $13.50 


CONVENTION  ASSESSMENT  FUND— RECAPITULATION 

Total  receipts,  June  30,  1932   $26,421.53 

Deduct  refunds  previously  published   $22,873.50 

Refunds  published  this  issue   31.50  22,905.00 

Balance  in  Convention  Assessment  Fund   $  3,516.53 


June  Local 

Amount 

1 

122 

May  report  ....  $ 

15.15 

1 

443 

May  report  .... 

2.70 

1 

75 

May  report  .... 

29.70 

1 

25 

Overpaid  and 

held  on  acct. . 

12.00 

1 

144 

May  report  .... 

5.85 

1 

346 

May  report  .... 

13.50 

2 

65 

May  report  .... 

108.10 

2 

460 

May  report  (cr.) 

2 

205 

Nov.  report  .... 

2.00 

2 

205 

Dec.  -  Jan.  -  Feb. 

Mar.-Apr.  re- 

2 

319 

May  report  .... 

4.50 

2 

49 

May  report  .... 

6.30 

2 

136 

May  report  .... 

10.60 

3 

57 

June  report  .  .  . 

6.70 

3 

313 

May  report  .... 

2.70 

3 

192 

Apr.  report  .... 

3 

192 

May  report  .... 

3.95 

3 

51 

Apr.  report  .... 

3 

51 

May  report  .... 

14.40 

3 

62 

June  report  .... 

27.00 

3 

252 

May  report  (cr. ) 

3 

38 

Bal.  on  May  re- 

4.25 

3 

97 

May  report  .... 

80.15 

3 

326 

May  report  .... 

21.50 

3 

85 

May  report  .... 

28.80 

3 

114 

B.  T.  &  reinst. .  . 

95.00 

6 

299 

June  report  .  .  . 

12.20 

6 

40 

June  report(cr.) 

6 

7 

June  report(cr.) 

6 

222 

June  report  .  . . 

6.30 

6 

77 

May-June  reports 

12.60 

6 

171 

May  report  .... 

12.75 

6 

281 

June  report  .  . . 

4.50 

6 

414 

May  report  .... 

6.30 

6 

413 

June  report  .  .  . 

11.50 

6 

32 

June  report  .  . . 

54.00 

6 

353 

May  report  .... 

18.00 

6 

84 

June  report  .  . . 

4.50 

6 

435 

May  report   .  .  . 

9.00 

6 

474 

June  report  (cr.) 

6 

10 

May  report  .... 

36.00 

JUNE  RECEIPTS 

June  Local  Amount 


6 

224 

June  report  .  . . 

7.20 

6 

115 

May  report  .... 

10.80 

6 

172 

May  report  .... 

11.95 

6 

33 

May  report  .... 

81.90 

7 

258 

June  report  . .  . 

4.10 

7 

332 

May  report  .... 

8.65 

7 

142 

May  report  .... 

20.80 

7 

483 

Jan.-  Feb.-  Mar.- 

Apr.  reports .  . 

7 

340 

June  report(cr.) 

7 

483 

May  report  .... 

20.20 

8 

19 

June  report  .  .  . 

12.60 

8 

21 

June  report  .  .  . 

2.40 

8 

161 

May  report  .... 

5.40 

8 

18 

June  report  .  . . 

31.50 

8 

419 

May-June  reports 

14.40 

8 

224 

June  report  (cr.) 

8 

121 

June  report  .  .  . 

13.50 

8 

148 

June  report  .  .  . 

4.50 

8 

103 

June  report  .  .  . 

9.90 

9 

82 

May  report  .... 

6.30 

9 

382 

June  report  .  .  . 

12.60 

9 

250 

June  report  .  .  . 

25.35 

10 

388 

June  report  .  .  . 

1.10 

10 

364 

May  report  .... 

4.15 

10 

278 

June  report  .  . . 

17.50 

10 

464 

May  report  .... 

3.60 

10 

212 

June  report  .  .  . 

13.50 

10 

53 

June  report  .  . . 

108.15 

10 

5 

May  report  .... 

50.00 

10 

46 

May  report  (cr.) 

10 

424 

May  report  .... 

2.35 

13 

378 

June  report  .  .  . 

6.45 

13 

139 

June  report  .  .  . 

4.50 

13 

434 

May-June  reports 

10.80 

13 

24 

June  report  .  . . 

18.30 

13 

357 

May  report  .... 

9.90 

13 

93 

May  tax  (add'l) 

.90 

13 

309 

June  report  .  .  . 

11.70 

13 

39 

May  report  .... 

40.50 

13 

34 

June  report  .  . . 

10.15 

13 

147 

May  report  .... 

13.20 

13 

392 

June  report  (cr.) 

13 

81 

June  report  .  . . 

25.20 

13 

190 

May  report  .... 

22.50 

June  Local 

Amount 

13 

407 

June  report  .  •  ■ 

7.20 

13 

140 

May  report  (cr.) 

13 

4 

June  report  .  . • 

21.70 

13 

26 

June  report  (cr.) 

13 

20 

May  report  .... 

6.15 

14 

238 

June  report  .  . . 

10.80 

14 

176 

June  report  .  . . 

8  50 

14 

1 

June  report  .  . . 

18!95 

14 

429 

June  report  .  . . 

16.36 

14 

217 

May-June  reports 

14.70 

14 

371 

May-June  reports 

9.10 

14 

87 

June  report  .  .  . 

18.36 

14 

47 

June  report  .  . . 

121.40 

14 

292 

June  report  .  .  . 

6.40 

14 

213 

May  report  .... 

5.40 

14 

8 

May-June  reports 

19.80 

14 

123 

June  report  .  .  . 

9.00 

14 

295 

June  report  .  . . 

8.15 

14 

14 

May  report  .... 

31.50 

14 

83 

May-June  reports 

14.40 

14 

131 

May  report  .... 

4.60 

14 

111 

June  report  .  . . 

14.40 

15 

254 

June  report  (cr.) 

15 

106 

June  report  .  . . 

35.86 

15 

104 

May  report  ... 

56.70 

15 

344 

June  report  .  .  . 

9.00 

15 

311 

May  report  .... 

12.90 

15 

311 

Apr.  report  .... 

15 

125 

June  report  . . . 

46.36 

15 

102 

May  report  .... 

105.30 

16 

279 

June  report(cr.) 

16 

398 

June  report  .  .  . 

18.90 

16 

28 

May  report  (cr.) 

16 

27 

June  report  .  . • 

40.60 

16 

350 

May-June  reports 

(cr.)   

16 

36 

June  report  .  . . 

10.70 

16 

78 

June  report  .  . . 

25.10 

16 

68 

June  report  .  . . 

43.80 

16 

30 

20.00 

16 

185 

June  report  . . . 

33.80 

16 

165 

June  report  . . . 

9.00 

16 

23 

June  report   . . . 

14.80 

16 

70 

June  report  .  . . 

5.40 

16 

228 

June  report  (cr.) 
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June  Local 

Amount 

16 

345 

June  report  .  .  . 

19.80 

16 

260 

June  report  (cr.) 

17 

379 

June  report  (cr.) 

17 

232 

June  report  .  .  . 

18.00 

17 

31 

June  report  . . . 

31.25 

17 

455 

June  report  (cr.) 

17 

158 

June  report(cr.) 

17 

25 

June  report  .  .  . 

13.40 

17 

88 

May  report  .... 

52.00 

17 

482 

June  report  (cr.) 

20 

134 

June  report  .  . . 

11.70 

20 

478 

May  report  .... 

3.60 

20 

208 

June  report  . . . 

10.80 

20 

52 

June  report  . . . 

11.05 

20 

109 

June  report  .  . . 

35.10 

20 

48 

June  report  (cr.) 

20 

73 

June  report  .  . . 

117.00 

20 

100 

June  report  .  . . 

106.20 

20 

143 

June  report  .  . . 

24.30 

20 

380 

June  report  . . . 

4.50 

20 

71 

June  report  .  .  . 

9.31 

20 

54 

June  report  . . . 

46.85 

20 

262 

June  report  (or.) 

20 

244 

B.  T.  J  on  acct. .  . 

180  00 

21 

108 

June  report  .  . . 

20^60 

21 

151 

May  report  .... 

13.50 

21 

305 

June  report  . . . 

8.10 

21 

439 

June  report  (cr.) 

22 

122 

June  report  .  .  . 

16.20 

22 

358 

June  report  .  . . 

8.10 

22 

243 

June  report  . . . 

8.10 

June  Local  Amount 


22 

42 

June  report  .  .  . 

93.60 

22 

386 

Supp  

4.35 

23 

205 

May-June  reports 

11.05 

23 

166 

June  report  . . . 

24.30 

23 

51 

June  report  . . . 

14.40 

23 

66 

June  report  . . . 

18.40 

23 

230 

June  report  . . . 

16.75 

23 

9 

June  report  . . . 

90.00 

24 

209 

June  report  . . . 

16.20 

24 

252 

June  report  . . . 

2.70 

23 

90 

June  report  .  . . 

10.15 

23 

234 

June  report  .  .  . 

12.90 

23 

259 

June  report  .  . . 

4.50 

23 

135 

May  report   .  .  . 

3.60 

27 

55 

June  report  .  . . 

6.30 

27 

326 

June  report  .  .  . 

12.60 

27 

275 

June  report  .  .  . 

2.70 

27 

207 

May  report  (cr.) 

27 

120 

June  report  .  .  . 

6  00 

27 

168 

June  report  .  .  . 

6.55 

27 

302 

June  report  .  . . 

9.00 

27 

440 

June  report  .  .  . 

9.00 

27 

481 

May  report  .... 

5.40 

27 

211 

June  report  .  . . 

2.60 

27 

359 

B.  T.  &  reinst. 

13.80 

27 

93 

June  report  . . . 

12.85 

27 

72 

June  report  .  . . 

166.50 

27 

96 

June  report  .  .  . 

18.00 

27 

75 

June  report  . . . 

33.30 

27 

286 

June  report  .  . . 

28.90 

June  Local 

Amount 

27 

36 

May  -  June  tax 

1.80 

27 

145 

June  report  .  . . 

27 

74 

June  report  .  .  . 

775.40 

27 

224 

June  report  .  .  . 

11^20 

28 

105 

June  report  .  . . 

17.25 

28 

401 

May    and  June 

28.25 

29 

107 

June  report  .  . . 

14.40 

29 

215 

June  report  .  .  . 

10.90 

29 

359 

June  report  ■  • . 

13!o5 

29 

276 

April  report.  .  .  . 

29 

276 

May-June  reports 

(cr.)   

29 

116 

June  report  . . . 

14.40 

29 

190 

June  report  .  .  . 

43.15 

29 

114 

June  report  .  .  . 

9.90 

29 

386 

June  report  -  . . 

53.10 

30 

113 

June  report  .  .  . 

13.50 

30 

202 

June  report  . . . 

5.40 

30 

336 

Held  on  acct. .  . 

5.00 

30 

Int.   on  Liberty 

8.75 

30 

Int.  on  Commer- 

cial Acct.  .  .  . 

1.59 

30 

Transfer    i  n  d  t. 

for  June  .... 

473.05 

30 

Advt.  &  Sub. — 

The  Lather  .  . 

97.70 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS.  $5,255.50 

JUNE 


June 

2  Jos.    De    Phillippo,    28290,    refund   of  fine 

placed  by  Local  No.  78,  rescinded  by  Gen. 

Pres.  McSorley  $  5.00 

3  Maryland  Casualty  Co.,  premium  on  robbery 

policy    16.88 

13    Western  Union  Telegraph  Co   21.13 

17    International  Labor  News  Service   10.00 

17    Underwood-Elliott-Fisher  Co.,  repairing  type- 
writer   1.65 

17  Distillata  Co.,  cooler  rental  and  water  service  6.80 
17     Independent  Towel  Supply  Co.,  service  5/13- 

6/10/32    3.15 

17    -Burrows  Bros.  Co.,  office  supplies   2.35 

29    Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  local  and  long  dis- 
tance service    39.99 

29    Knoble  Bros.  Co.,  floral  pieces  for  Bros.  Ollie 
Bissler,  B.  A.  of  Local  No.  2,  and  J.  M. 

Parrar,  Jr.,  Rec.  Sec.  of  No.  2   50.00 


June 

30    The  National  Advertising  Co.,  mailing  June 


Journal    113.23 

Death  claims  for  month: 

Local  244,  Federico  Amenita,   21118....  100.00 

Local     53,  Calvin  P.  Killian,  13372   300.00 

Local  260,  Chas.  L.  Hagan,  10937   300.00 

Local      1,  Harry  Miller,  29337   200.00 

Local     46,  James  W.  Mullan,  26240   100.00 

Local    46,  Thos.  W.  Downs,  568   300.00 

30    Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President   1,225.00 

30     Terry  Ford,  General  Secretary-Treasurer...  685.00 

30     George  T.  Moore,  Organizer   620.70 

30    Wm.  J.  Murphy,  Organizer   583.36 

30     Office  salaries    1,060.00 

30     Postage   11.00 

3  0     Miscellaneous   -"^^ 


TOTAL  DISBURSEMENTS  $5,756.00 


RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand.  May  31,  1932    $76,398.60 

June  receipts    5,255.50 


$81,654.10 

June  disbursements    5,756.00 


Cash  on  hand,  June  30,  1932   $75,898.10 


ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 

43    Alton  Wm.  Harwood  36168  47     Fred.  Wm.  Ott  (May),  36147 

REINSTATEMENTS 

326    A.  E.  Crosby  (May),  30603  224     I.  E.  Cocran  (Nov.  '31),  30109        224    T.  C.  Stallones  (Nov. '31), 

190    F.  J.  Baker  (Apr.),  29026  224     Wm.  Heffley  (Nov. '31 ),  34497  33291 
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224    Ernest  Butcher  (Nov.  '31),  224     R.  W.  Burlingame  (Nov.  '31),  31    A.  J.  Lavallee,  35902 

34097  26427  359    S.  F.  Dunning,  21393 

224    R.  A.  Bilyeu  (Nov  '31),  35425  25     R.  F.  Lavalley,  31236 


SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON  PAYMENT  OF  DUES 

65  F.  J.  Adiego  (May),  27375 

65  N.  A.  Adrigo  (May),  33017 

65  H.  Block  (May),  31105 

65  E.  M.  Brown  (May),  31047 

65  R.  Gray  (May),  35144 

65  W.  Henninger  (May),  2679 

65  O.  L'Heureux  (May),  25405 

ffB  G.  Liddle  (May),  10488 

65  A.  Patetta  (May),  14293 

65  W.  H.  Reyburn  (May),  6944 

65  H.  Rothganger  (May),  6945 

65  P.  F.  Steiner  (May),  23534 

65  F.  H.  Waight  (May),  23559 

65  E.  J.  Steil  (May),  32595 

346  J.  C.  Williams  (May),  19155 

144  E.  H.  Newcome  (May),  25688 

252  F.  D.  Orebaugh  (Apr.),  24740 

252  Herbert  Heater  (Apr.),  30416 

77  E.  A.  Smith  (May),  20034 

77  F.  C.  Smith  (May),  21135 

172  G.  R.  Chadbourne  (May). 
30111 

172  W.  B.  Dyer  (May),  36143 

172  Leroy  Mackey  (May),  33791 

172  A.  B.  Noriega  (May),  27095 

172  H.  L.  Powers  (May),  25413 

172  E.  E.  Phillips  (May),  33096 

172  N.  J.  Sims  (May),  8353 

172  C.  L.  Sims  (May),  35560 

172  W.  W.  Smith  (May),  16247 


123 

F.  I.  Appleton,  12862 

104 

J. 

H.  Leighton  (Apr.),  12165 

172 

J.  A.  Roberts,  34230 

104 

R. 

T.  Peacock  (Apr.),  28903 

172 

L.  J.  Walters,  22650 

104 

J. 

H.  Rothgeb  (Apr.),  28429 

33 

J.  H.  Hopkins  (Apr.),  26433 

104 

F. 

J.  Sand  (Apr.),  29562 

33 

H.  C.   Wallace   (Apr.),  5664 

104 

H. 

G.  Souder  (Apr.),  7508 

33 

H.  M.  Snyder  (Apr.),  9334 

106 

S. 

J.  Kopysticky,  28257 

33 

V.  C.  Schuchert  (Apr.),  26179 

106 

H. 

W.  Bathe,  20792 

33 

J.  V.  Saxon  (Apr.),  3720 

311 

R. 

R.  Dettin^er,  18966 

33 

Jacob  Price  (Apr.),  23805 

398 

H. 

W.  Maynard  (Apr.),  30438 

33 

E.  A.  Myers  (Apr.),  35371 

30 

W 

D.  Jenkins  (May),  29207 

33 

F.  S.  McLachlan  (Apr.),  31729 

30 

C. 

A.  Pottenger  (May),  35615 

33 

G.  W.  Wagner  (Apr.),  388 

30 

H. 

Stradling  (May),  11815 

103 

R.  R.  Netzley,  29553 

30 

L. 

Whitacre  (May),  3133 

46 

Geo.  T.  Auld  (Apr.),  8030 

88 

T. 

Trankle  (May),  24697 

90 

T.  A.  Kelley,  1161 

88 

E. 

Fanning  (May)  32544 

190 

B.  Gresser  (Mar.),  14249 

73 

P.  Hansen  (May),  33832 

190 

P.  Gresser  (Mar.),  10247 

143 

L. 

D.  Ellington,  31755 

190 

R.  A.  Contosky  (May),  19286 

143 

G. 

H.  Underwood,  20749 

190 

R.  C.  Peabody  (May),  8593 

262 

C. 

N.  Johnson  (May),  25125 

190 

R.  R.  Phoenix  (May),  15125 

262 

C. 

P.  Bond  (May),  29865 

190 

E.  A.  Foley  (May),  11419 

42 

S. 

C.  Dagley  (May),  18620 

81 

L.  J.  LaBonte,  29519 

42 

F. 

A.  Parker  (May),  24643 

81 

H.  L.  Whitney,  26106 

42 

F. 

Scheiber  (May),  8910 

81 

C.  S.  Lance,  23947 

42 

G. 

Setter   (May),  24720 

140 

F.  Danner,  16172 

230 

E. 

E.  Reading  (May),  30403 

140 

Dick  Rains,  29869 

66 

W.  D.  Gervais  (May),  23818 

90 

A.  J.  Girard,  28577 

93 

J. 

0.  Houghton,  26925 

140 

S.  P.  Davis,  33562 

286 

J. 

P.  Salamon,  21240 

140 

C.  W.  Lyday,  33876 

147 

John  Holub,  22809. 

140 

S.  B.  Cole,  35365 

215 

H. 

Gitlitz,  22761 

104 

F.  D.  Clogston  (Apr.),  19058 

215 

S. 

Gitlitz,  33636 

104 

John  Ford  (Apr.),  10566 

215 

F. 

Gatkin,  21813 

65  R.  Anderson  (Apr.),  24041 

252  O.  P.  Gregory,  17110 

353  L.  L.  Peterson  (Apr.),  35956 

244  H.  Greenberg  (Ren.),  27908 

142  E.  Leaver  (May-Ren.),  27528 

332  R.  G.  Blaney  (Apr.),  33174 

47  W.  C.  Wenger  (May),  32656 

104  J.  Andreas  (Apr.),  28007 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 

102    P.  Palmieri  (Apr.),  17041 
308    V.  Prestigiacoma,  8273 
55    Leon  Honea,  26162 
74    A.  M.  Delcourt  (May-Ren.), 
34242 

74    W.  J.  Graham  (Ren.),  17672 
74    O.  J.  Grabowski  (May-Ren.), 
31700 


74  F.  E.  Peterson  (Ren.),  23572 

74  E.  E.  Wehling  (Ren.),  34003 

74  M.  D.  Weaver  (May),  30256 

74  O.  W.  Peterson  (May),  5400 

74  W.  Pearson  (May),  33587 

74  C.  Frost  (May),  28727 

74  L.  H.  Edyburn  (May),  20638 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  DEPOSITED 

102    M.  J.  Paterno  (May),  32061  147    R.  A.  Barnet,  No.  2,  36003  145    W.  L.  Cotter,  10127 

102    J.  J.  Codomo  (May),  28728 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  REVOKED 

411     A.  L.  Kelley,  31976 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED 

205     A.  R    Roberger,  5946  205     Fred.  Tull,  6798  205     O.  G.  Tweter,  26833 

RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  DEPOSITED 

52     C.  B.  Reed,  15607 


38  John  Beck,  25906,  525.00 

2  John  Tesmar,  24065,  $75.00 

2  J.  C.  Martin,  4334,  $75.00 

2  JoH.  Siffling,  16486,  $75.00 

2  Sylvester  Moore,  20545,  $75.00 

2  Chas.  Wagner,  35535,  $75.00 

2  Jos.  Bernard,   35572,  $100.00 

2  Clarence  White,  30102,  $100.00 

'<t  Archie  Cox,  9857,  $50.00 


FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

2  Jos.  Pfahl,  21297,  $75.00 

2  Wm.  Baker,  12783,  $75.00 

2  August  Walz,  20152,  $75.00 

346  J.  C.  Williams,  19155,  $100.00 

9  A.  T.  Morris,  25448,  $100.00 

9  L.  E.  Tanner,  31141,  $100.00 

9  C.  W.  Patterson,  34537, 
$100.00 


9 

Lee  Roy  Kllpatrick,  31656, 

$100.00 

9 

G.  C.  Kilpatrick,  31655, 

$100.00 

74 

C.  J.  Smith.-  30136  (add'l). 

$200.00 

74 

C.  J.  Smith,  30136  (add'l). 

$5.00 
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10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 
10 
100 
392 
392 
392 


Harvey  White,  86  (add'l), 

$100.00 
J.  A.  Beaudoin,  Jr.,  16871, 

(add'l),  $100.00 
W.  F.  Hackbarth,  10434, 

(add'l),  $100.00 
R.  A.  Hebner,  24191,  (add'l), 

$100.00 

Stanley  Kroll,  15235,  (add'l). 
$100.00 

E.  C.  Newman,  18376.  (add'l), 
$100.00 

O.  C.  Schissler.  7694.  (add'l), 

$100.00 
Arthur  Seehaner,  5143, 

(add'l),  $100.00 
A.  R.  Tabbert,  5145, 

(add'l),  $100.00 
E.  S.  Miller,  16581,  (add'l), 

$100.00 
H.  Damon,  25517,  (add'l), 

$100.00 
H.  W.  Geoke,  16868,  (add'l), 

$100.00 

Harry  Shields,  28960,  $100.00 

G.  W.  Damon,  5123,  $100.00 
W.  A.  Minard,  32202,  $50.00 
R.  T.  Cresswell,  29574,  $70.00 
R.  T.  Cresswell,  29574,  $5.00 

H.  B.  Reahm,  33161,  $45.00 
H.  B.  Reahm.  33161,  $5.00 


29 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
26 
26 


26 
26 
203 


51 
51 
51 

5 

244 
244 


R.  S.  Kirk,  31843,  $45.00 
R.  S.  Kirk,  31843,  $5.00 
James  Miller,  4518,  $15.00 
L.  G.  Cottrell,  18431,  $100.00 
L.  J.  Berg,  17876,  $5.00 
C.  F.  Lee,  29135,  $5.00 

C.  A.  Medean,  7924,  $55.00 
Chas.  Mclntire.  25165,  $55.00 
E.  O.  Mclntire,  19986.  $55.00 

D.  A.   Scott.   17837.  $55.00 
W.  E.  Reese,  35896,  $55.00 
J.  L.  Gallup,  35894,  $55.00 
O.  L.  Darnall,  32287.  $100.00 
S.  E.  Story.  27123.  $100.00 
W.  C.  Botsford,  33989. 

$100.00 

Clarence  Dotts,  11281,  $100.00 
C.  R.  Curry,  32934,  $100.00 
B.  P.  Summers,  35628, 

$100.00 
John  Brierly,  32535,  $55.00 
V.  W.  Potter,  35191,  $55.00 
A.  N.  Brydges,  510,  $25.00 
A.  W.  Brydges,  31145,  $25.00 
G.  P.  Brydges,  34398,  $25.00 

E.  C.  Sawyer,  21234.  $100.00 
Wm.  Cohen,  19068,  $100.00 
John  T.  Flattery,  7358. 

$100.00 
Frank  Ingrassia,  31723. 
$100.00 


244 

244 
244 
244 
244 
244 

244 
244 


244 
244 
244 

244 
244 


244 

407 
407 
407 
407 
407 
407 


Renato  Bandierini,  25918, 

$100.00 
Guiseppe  Mangano,  28334. 

$100.00 
G.  P.  Basile,  21172,  $100.00 
Max  Cohen,  13676,  $100.00 
Samuel  Cohen,  17496,  $100.00 
Jos.  Friedman,  19199,  $100.00 
Filippo  Giannone,  19391. 
$100.00 

Frank  Guerico,  8237,  $100.00 
Isadore  Holtzman,  7874. 

$100.00 
Abraham  Kaplinsky,  13863, 

(No.  1),  $100.00 
Hyman  Karp,  12347,  $100.00 
Louis  Kaufman,  12487,  $100.00 
Fred.  Kimmerle,  11065, 

$100.00 
Jacob  Levy,  18586,  $100.00 
Peter  Rudnick,  20826, 

$100.00 
Salvator  Sciortino,  25937, 

$100.00 
Jos.  M.  Sussman.  26301, 

$100.00 
W.  M.  Hale,  34655,  $95.00 
W.  M.  Hale,  34655,  $5.00 
R.  B.  Flemming,  16208,  $95.00 
R.  B.  Flemming,  16208,  $5.00 
W.  D.  Hall,  12611,  $95.00 
W.  D.  Hall,  12611,  $5.00 


81     G.  W.  Hallett,  19910 
97    J.  R.  Treneman,  24289 
97    H.  J.  Sheridan,  17708 


SUSPENSIONS  FOR  WORKING  UNFAIR 

97  E.  W.  Crossley.  26337  10 
10  Harry  Shields,  28960.  10 
10    Harry  Gerke,  16868  190 


H.  G.  Damon,  25517 

G.  W.  Damon,  5123 

H.  R.  Shinick,  29486 


APPRENTICES 

Local  Age 
85     Ralph  Hurley  17 


From   Name  To 

1  G.  A.  Johnston,  14701....  1 

1  E.  M.  Carroll,  28959   10 

2  J.  Sanders,  80   71 

4     M.  Zellers,  20307    401 

4  H.  W.  Shankweiler,  20300.401 

4  S.  B.  Diehl,  33828    102 

5  J.  Campbell,  29771    211 

9     W.  Zenz,  32948    47 

9     Chas.  Dean,  28906  326 

9     Chas.  Kane,  8623  326 

9     C.   Henderson,  12795    326 

14     R.   Ames,    18004    386 

14     B.  O.  Bright,  4464   230 

14    O.  L.  Freed,  13166    230 

18     E.  F.  McKnight.  18445   55 

21     M.  Williams.  19073    27 

21     F.  C.  Arthur,  4936    27 

23    L.  L.  Gordneer,  31689    125 

23  A.  J.  Myers,   24370    125 

24  G.  Devoe,  7215   5 

24     W.  J.  Hudson,  34369    5 

24     L.   Knighton,   35225   5 

24  E.  Prudhomme,  17433    5 

25  S.  Dubuc,  13178   31 

25     R.  J.  Smart,  34238    31 

28     H.   Griffin.   31695    392 

32     G.   J.   Seitz,   34785    392 

32     J.   F.   Seitz,   18439    392 

34     E.  Huehn.  23761  1 

34    H.  Worden.  33381   1 

34    W.  G.  Horton,  25868    1 

42    J.  E.  Walton,  17506   9 

42    A.  N.  Hall,   30424   68 

42  A.  G.  Bellefontaine,  6284..  46 

42     P.  E.  Simmons,  35078   435 

42    G.  Weiser.  8309    65 


TRANSFERS 


From    Name  To 

46    A.  G.  Lorenz,  23827   386 

46    F.  P.  Murray,  23115  386 

46    T.  J.  Nolan,  23140    125 

46    W.   Scardefleld,   10868   102 

46  F.   Wittrock,    15139    386 

47  E.  L.  Johancen,  27762   386 

49    V.  C.  Inskeep,  25827    68 

49  D.  G.  Carpenter,  14689...  68 

52    W.  R.  Booker,  24564   120 

52     P.  Coughlin,  32144    32 

52    H.  A.  Davis,  25716    386 

52  T.  H.  Hutchison,  21086...  166 

52  F.  Snowden,  29098    386 

53  W.  E.  Albright,  24593    429 

53     E.  Laing,   35331    87 

53     F.  Lauderbach,   12391    66 

53  L.  Mongeluzzo,  33141   53 

54  L.  G.  Arnold,  22810    380 

54    C.   J.   Engberg,   2819    380 

65    J.  Vaughan,  31185   65 

67  T.  Stewart,  8670  254 

68  F.  M.  Cannon,  25950   49 

68  D.  G.  Carpenter,  14689  ...  .  49 

68    W.  G.  Everly,  14349    49 

68     A.  N.  Hall,  30424    42 

68    V.  C.  Inskeep,  25827    49 

68     L.  A.  Reed,  11726  258 

70  J.  G.  Edwards,   14097   230 

71  T.  Roach,  1004    14 

72  G.  F.  Craffey,  31507  359 

72     J.  F.  Otis,  16097  176 

72  C.  H.  Robichaud,  39268...  176 

72     J.  B.  Schultz,  20915   359 

72     T.  S.  Schultz,  5617  359 

72    C.  M.  Stafford,  757  359 

72    J.  M.  Stafford.  17725    359 


From   Name  To 

73  R.  Hickey,  31638    121 

74  C.  H.  Chickley,  27102   74 

74     T.   Goss,   2587    78 

74     A.  J.  Gyles,  32136   74 

74    G.  Lang,  17696    72 

74  F.  A.  Lindstrom,  23193...  299 

74    E.  A.  Yoder,  489  109 

83     J.  A.  Boldt,  30590    172 

87    J.  Caponi,  24239    53 

87  E.  M.  Kennedy,  36048    53 

88  T.  Smith,   28580    109 

90     G.  Coe,  15656   190 

90     C.    Hall,    9703    190 

90     O.  Tuff,  12186  190 

102  S.  R.  Faulkner,  28934.... 136 

102     John  Reo,  28663    87 

104     Roy  Anderson,  24041    65 

113     Edward  Bertch,  36151  136 

113  E.  L.  Bourassa,  25007....  Ill 

114  C.  S.  Ettinger,  5482    114 

121     Clifford  Hickey,  33734  388 

121     E.  L.  Johancen,  27762    47 

121     L.  W.  Powley,  24729    74 

121     J.  E.  Robb,  29747   74 

125     Paul  Bergeron,   4116   78 

125     Harry  Jeffries,  9711    386 

139     L.   Crepeau,   29521    359 

139     Fred  W.  Walls,  6433    359 

143     Homer  K.  Coe,  36062    386 

143  Geo.  W.  Conklin,  36111... 386 

143  Hudson  Conklin,  26517...  386 

143    James   Cusatis,    29997   392 

143     A.  L.  Haas,  22534   386 

143  W.  W.  Hutchinson,  23167.386 

143    Geo.  J.  Moore,  16445    386 

143    Wm.  G.  Karl,  26600   386 


42 
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rom 

Name 

To 

143 

Peter  Prall,  26699   

143 

386 

143 

A.  J.  Shultz,  13039   

143 

M.  Wagenhoffer,  30245.  . 

.  386 

144 

W.  H.  Gauthier,  13884.. 

145 

97 

151 

Elmer  R.  Johnson,  17740. 

295 

151 

14 

154 

155 

162 

46 

166 

166 

32 

166 

166 

166 

166 

James  Taggart,  36121... 

166 

1  9n 

173 

176 

31 

190 

W.  J.  Huntington,  21200. 

.  483 

190 

190 

J.  J.  Simmer,  6327   

208 

L.  L.  Hashberger,  27181. 

T>ni.fnT.     "VinVlrtloc       5!     S  Q 

-TuFier   i^icuuida,    oooj  .  •  . 

.  171 

215 

E.  A.  Aanensen,  36105  .  . . 

'.  23 

215 

R.  E.  Barbour,  29333  .  .  .  . 

125 

215 

Benny  De  Filippi,  25704. 

.125 

215 

John  J.  Dunn,  27084.  .  .  . 

.  78 

From 

Name 

To 

215 

72 

215 

7  2 

215 

215 

215 

josepn  u  urezze,  ^^uso  . 

125 

215 

J.    K.    r^lCCirillO,    ooOOi.  . 

125 

22  4 

224 

William  xiemey,  o*^y/. 

140 

234 

262 

2  3  4 

42 

on  o 

2  3  8 

J.  c  Moreianu,  i^o^i^.  . 

238 

It^v^e^A                TJiiciVi        Q  *J 

■ 

■n   r*    TTofi-  '^9rtfirt 

212 

9-» 

T        A      T?oaH      1  1  7  9  fi 

212 

iL<a>v.  ri.  &ouaer,  ooiuo. 

172 

?fi? 

T,     'FvQTic  9rtQ9R 

230 

T      V      tJiim'v  99fiQ1 

234 

9fiS 

TjQT.i.-»r    CI     TT'r\v      J.  1^0  7 

65 

978 

XV.  MaiaiaKO" SKI,  oi4xi. 

65 

278 

65 

27  8 

Ai-fTiiir    XXfliifo      9Q1  ^fi 

65 

P.  A.  Peterson,  28408.  . 

■ 

286 

295 

Thomas  Sloane  18871. 

28 

299 

Nick  Ludwig,  19968  ,  , 

232 

299 

T.  Novak,  28581  

232 

305 

W.  E.  Hill,  34902   

.190 

305 

E.  E.  Rau,  28000   

.190 

From   Name  To 

308     Carl  Cross,  19989    215 

311     B.  B.  Barkwill,  24112  424 

311     V.  B.  Barkwill,  30134    424 

326     Chas.  Kane,  8623    172 

326     F.  R.  Mitchell,  14646    190 

328  H.  O.  Beckman,  35133.... 190 

328  Ambrose  Metthews,  23137.  68 

344     J.  E.  Rogers,  28722    71 

344    G.  Witzberger,  34585    71 

346     Elmer  Mars,  33266    53 

359     Luke  Carney,  783    72 

359     Joseph  Felton  29251    31 

359  John  Maclnnes,  31315....  31 

364  V.  C.  Thomason,  35138...  407 

378  E.  L.  Endicott,  33550.... 238 

380     C.  J.  Engberg,  2819   54 

386    Albert  G.  Walls,  770    72 

388     Clifford  Hickey,  33734   114 

392  James   Cusatis,    29997....  386 

392    John  Sanders,   29686    309 

392  Kenneth  Sanders,  34497.. 309 

398  Geo.  W.  Flanders,  23919..  42 

414    A.  B.  Hauge,  28625    54 

429  Russell  Shepler,  31959....  87 

435  Joe  Cunningham,   23239..  140 

464    L.  A.  Pierson,  30892    386 

478  E.  E.  Carter,  31942    104 

479  P.   Granger,   26518    386 


MONEY  REMITTED  TO  LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
TRANSFER  INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account 

Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account 

144 

%  6.50 

411 

Gordon  Allen,  28333 

190 

3.00 

305 

w 

E.  Hill,  34902 

144 

11.50 

411 

J.  M.  Dymond,  35958 

190 

7.50 

328 

H. 

0.  Beckman,  35133 

346 

6.00 

53 

E.  G.  Mars,  33266 

386 

2.50 

14 

C. 

A.  Conley,  33563 

299 

4.25 

74 

F.  A.  Lindstrom,  23193 

386 

5.25 

47 

E. 

L.  Johancen,  27762 

299 

4.25 

74 

E.  S.  Schleter,  9441 

386 

4.50 

52 

H. 

A.  Davis,  25716 

115 

12.00 

276 

M.  Hansen,  29280 

386 

3.00 

143 

A. 

J.  Shultz,  13039 

258 

6.00 

68 

L.  A.  Reed,  11726 

386 

3.00 

143 

w 

W.  Hutchinson,  23167 

483 

2.20 

190 

W.  J.  Huntington,  21200 

386 

3.00 

143 

H. 

K.  Coe,  36062 

161 

11.00 

132 

C.  L.  Brown,  29334 

386 

3.00 

143 

G. 

T.  Jones,  16445 

161 

1.50 

8 

C.  S.  Synder,  25218 

386 

3.00 

143 

A. 

L.  Haas,  22534 

419 

4.25 

74 

S.  M.  Mack,  16295 

386 

4.20 

392 

A. 

J.  Shultz,  13039 

419 

4.25 

74 

F.  W.  Schleter,  12596 

386 

4.00 

479 

A. 

J.  Shultz,  13039 

419 

4.25 

74 

H.  W.  Schleter,  13259 

386 

4.00 

479 

w 

W.  Hutchinson,  23167 

419 

4.25 

74 

W.  E.  Petreman,  26516 

386 

10.00 

479 

H. 

Conklin.  26517 

190 

7.50 

328 

E.  0.  Westlund,  29489 

386 

4.00 

479 

H. 

K.  Coe,  36062 

190 

1.50 

90 

S.  A.  Arkley,  14553 

386 

4.00 

479 

A. 

L.  Haas,  22534 

18 

16.70 

5 

L.  T.  Lenihan,  31763 

386 

9.00 

479 

J. 

H.  Fay,  731 

87 

4.00 

53 

L.  Plum,  19276 

113 

6.00 

74 

John  Dale,  15999 

87 

2.00 

53 

J.  Caponi,  24239 

113 

3.00 

109 

J. 

P.  Peterson,  8563 

47 

8.00 

9 

Walter  Zenz,  32948 

388 

3.00 

121 

C. 

J.  Hickey,  33734 

104 

1.00 

478 

E.  E.  Carter,  31942 

392 

3.00 

143 

James  Cusatis,  29997 

74 

4.00 

429 

C.  B.  Baldwin,  24754 

238 

1.80 

42 

A. 

A.  Rydelius,  29559 

125 

5.20 

78 

P.  J.  Vian,  11705 

18 

4.80 

5 

L. 

T.  Lenihan,  31763 

125 

2.00 

215 

John  R.  Piccirillo,  33332 

230 

6.00 

26 

G. 

G.  Dudley,  18874 

78 

25.00 

74 

T.  E.  Goss,  2587 

230 

6.00 

364 

G. 

G.  Dudley,  18874 

232 

2.00 

299 

J.  E.  Peterson,  33686 

230 

3.00 

26 

A. 

M.  Orr,  20624 

232 

2.00 

299 

G.  H.  Ludwig,  29107 

230 

1.90 

364 

D. 

L.  Evans,  20926 

232 

4.00 

299 

N.  M.  Ludwig,  19968 

230 

1.50 

14 

B. 

0.  Bright,  4464 

232 

4.00 

299 

T.  J.  Novak,  28581 
E.  A.  Yoder,  489 

109 

13.00 

46 

109 
244 

4.25 
5.00 

74 
102 

E.  A.  Yoder,  489 
N.  Lifshitz,  23957 

Applies  to  All  Things 

244 

5.00 

38 
14 

A.  Bonfiglio,  23546 

Husband: 

"If  a 

man 

steals — no  matter  what — 

32 

1.50 

Geo.  Hummer,  26643 

he  w 

42 

20.00 

81 

C.  E.  Beltz,  30912 

111  live  to  regret  it. 

42 

9.75 

172 

R.  A.  Smith,  13044 

Wife  (sweetly) : 

"You  used  to  steal  kisses  from 

326 
440 

6.00 
4.00 

435 
260 

B.  Van  Voast,  14345 
R.  D.  Hunter,  16777 

me  before  we  were  married." 

359 

125.00 

254 

S.  F.  Dunning.  21393 

Husband : 

"Well,  you  heard  what  I  said." 

72 

2.00 

359 

L.  Carney,  783 

286 

2.00 

23 

E.  R.  Jensen,  16433 

•0  

244 

5.00 

85 

I.  J.  Pickover,  33564 

So  He  Continued  to  Look 

116 
190 

6.00 
1.50 

143 
90 

J.  P.  Martin,  7354 
O.  C.  Tuff,  12186 

Gawler — ' 

I'm  looking  for  someone  to  lend  me 

190 

1.50 

90 

C.  C.  Hall,  9703 

$10.' 
Fi 

190 
190 

1.50 
3.00 

90 
305 

Geo.  Coe,  15656 
E.  E.  Rau,  28000 

ink— "Well,  it's 

a  nice  day  for  it." 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ORGANIZED  DECEMBER  15,  1899 
Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department 


OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General  President — Wm.  J.  McSorley,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland.  O. 

First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore,  3  578  Palmer  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Third  Vice  President — C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fourth  Vice  President — Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fifth  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnight,  38  Angelas  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Sixth  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer— Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  5  and  439.    Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Bewick  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Buckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2,  24,  28,  30,  47,  71,  126,  171,  213,  275,  350,  395  and  443.  Chas. 
J.  Case,  Room  302,  Este  Bldg.,  128  E.  7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  65,  81,  83,  88,  109,  122,  144,  172,  252,  260,  268,  278,  300,  302, 
353,  379,  398,  411,  440,  460  and  474.    J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  120,  166  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  in  affil- 
iated cities.    A.  Dinsmore,  456  Cedar  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14,  52,  57,  151,  392.  Meets  1  o'clock,  1st  Sunday  of  month. 
Labor  Temple,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Henry  Warren,  239  Chapman  Place,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345,  406  and  455.  Meets  1st  Wednesday  of  each  month, 
517  E.  8th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.    Carl  M.  Haefner,  General  Delivery,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  65,  88,  109,  122,  144,  243,  268,  278,  302  and  411.  Meets  first 
Sunday  of  month,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian  Ave.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20,  36,  64,  74,  103,  110,  114,  121,  135,  192,  197,  202, 
209,  222,  336,  378  and  446.    Geo.  T.  Moore,  3578  Palmer  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84.  Meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities.  J.  D.  Meldahl, 
1824  E.  10th  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Lone  Star  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  140,  224,  230,  364  and  424.  W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box  203, 
Waco,  Texas. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31,  72,  79,  90,  96,  99,  123,  139,  142,  246  and 
254.    Meets  quarterly,  47  Hanover  St.,  Boston  Mass.    John  P.  Cook,  47  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64,  73,  and  259.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month.  Fifth  St.  at 
St.  Louis  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.    Chas.  T.  Webster,  2108  Yale  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29,  66,  67,  85,  102,  106,  116,  143,  162,  173,  250,  346  and  382. 
Meets  2d  Sunday,  81  Academy  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.    F.  A.  Fetridge,  P.  O.  Box  342,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54,  380  and  414.  W.  A.  Himstreet,  414  Labor  Temple,  Portland,  Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  81,  172,  252,  260,  353,  398,  440,  442  and  460. 
Meets  1st  Saturday  of  each  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles.  L.  W.  Miller,  1024  Salt  Lake  St.,  Long 
Beach,  Calif. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104,  138,  155,  and  282.  Meets  quarterly.  A.  M.  Sherwood, 
3911  Ashworth  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y.,  L.  I.  D.  C,  composed  of  Locals  38,  46,  100,  244,  and  308.  Meets  2d  Tuesday  each 
month  at  Teutonia  Hall,  154  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Jack  Spiegel,  82  A  Parkway  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32,  51  and  309.  Meets  last  Sat.  each  month  alternately 
in  affiliated  cities.    Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  33,  76,  174,  263,  298  and  358.  Meets  4th  Sunday,  1901  5th 
Ave.    J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPUES 

Charter  and  Outfit  $15.00     Book  of  Apprentice  Indentures  $  .50 

Charter    2.00     Manual   50 

Seal    4.50     Due  Stamps,  per  100  15 

Labels,  per  50  35     Rolled  Gold  Lapel  Button  50 

Official  Letter  Heads,  per  pad  70     Adjustable  Dating  Stamp  50 

Official  Envelopes,  per  100   1.00     Ink  Pad   25 

Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed  Envelopes,  per  doz  25     Transfers,  per  pad  50 

Membership  Book,  Small   1.00     Statements  of  Indebtedness  Pad  35 

Membership  Book,   Clasp   1.25     Arrearage  Notices,  per  pad  50 

Long  Form  Reports,  per  doz  40     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    100  pages   3.75 

Short  Form  Reports,  per  doz  60     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    150  pages   4.75 

Book  of  Withdrawal  Cards  60     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    200  pages   5.75 

Secretary  Order  Book  35     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    300  pages   7.00 

Secretary  Receipt  Book  35     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    400  pages   8.50 

Triplicate  Receipt  Book  35     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    500  pages   12.50 

Working  Permits,  per  book  35     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    600  pages   14.25 

Membership  Application  Blanks,  per  doz  25     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    700  pages   20.00 

Treasurer  Cash  Book   1.00     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    800  pages   23.00 

Book  Solicitor  Certificates  50     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    900  pages   25.00 

Book  Contractor  Certificates  50     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1000  pages   27.50 

Constitution   15     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1500  pages   38.00 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LAST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


1  Columbus,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  8  E.  Chest- 

nut St.,  Room  514.  J.  Warren  Limes,  1901  Aberdeen 
Ave.   Phone  Kenmore  0522-R. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Meets    Mon.,  8    p.  m.,  Plasterers' 

Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.  Tel.  PRos.  0508.  Floyd  Noble,  Sec, 
7712  Colgate  Ave. 

4  Scranton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Room  211 

Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden  St.  M.  F. 
Malloy,  1222  Pen  Ave.    Phone  38626. 

5  Detroit,  Mich.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at 

3111  Elm  wood  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.. 
7  p.  m.  Owen  Stone,  4457  17th  St.    Garfield  3528-W. 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m., 

Manhattan  Hall,  1702  »^  4th  Ave.  Garner  Martin, 
707  Joseph  St. 

8  Des  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 

sembly Hall,  216  Locust  St.  O.  E.  Simpson,  1351 
Tiffin  St. 

9  Washington,  D.  C. — Meets  Mon.,  721  Sixth  St.,  N.  W. 

Timothy  A.  Hill,  228  11th  St.,  X.  E  .  Phone,  L-848. 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 

808-10  Walnut  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 
Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.,  308  A  East  Clarence  St.  Phone, 
Locust  1956.  Chas.  Duerr,  Cor.  Sec,  3343  N.  20th 
St.    Gust  Miels,  Fin.  Sec,  3566  N.  19th  St. 

11  Norfolk,   Va. — Meets   1st   Mon.,    Eagles'   Home,  630 

Boutetourt  St.    H.  J.  Miller,  314  Duncan  Ave. 

12  Duluth,  Minn. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem., 

119  W.  2d  St.  J.  D.  Meldahl,  1824  E.  10th  St. 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Meets  Mon.,  42  Exchange  St.  Chas. 
H.  Carey,  Jr.,  110  Milbank  St.  Phone,  Genesee  6613-M. 

18  Louisville,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  644  So.  Shelby 

St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed.  Geo.  Kettler,  1331  Winter 
Ave. 

19  Joliet,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Schoette's  Hall,  127 

E.  Jefferson  St.    Dorn  Johnston,  2006  Jackson  St. 

20  Springfield,   111. — Meets   1st  Tues.,   Lab.  Tem.,   6  E. 

Washington  St.  Albert  Carter,  334  So.  Wesley  Ave., 
R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone,  Cap.  1818. 

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

5th  and  Edmond  St.  Wm.  G.  Green,  612  Mount  Mora. 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  847  Main 

St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.  M.  C.  Van  Ness,  6  West  Ave., 
Milford,  Conn. 

24  Toledo.  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Hall  C,  129 
Michigan  St.  L.  A.  Moffitt,  1738  Macomber  St. 
Phone  Forest  4499-W. 

25  Springfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St.  L.  A.  Moquin,  B.  A., 
140  Orchard  St.  Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec,  47  Mason  St. 
Phone,  3-2898. 

2  6  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.. 
516  W.  California  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  7:30 
p.  m.    O.  Jones,  1612  W.  32d  St. 

2  7  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 
14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Fri.  5  to 
6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.  Elwood  Eshe,  3033  Elmwood 
Ave.    Phone,  Linwood  3085. 

2S  Youngstown,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.  8  p.  m.,  139  Bald- 
win St.  A.  W.  Butts,  28  So.  Whitney  Ave.  Phone, 
73397. 


29  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon..  Eagles' 

Hall,  12  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Atlantic  City.  Hours  8  to 
9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy,  206  No.  First  St..  Pleasantville. 
N.  J. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Hdqts., 

801  E.  5th  St.  Plione,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat.,  10  a.  m.  Ora  A.  Kress,  801  E.  5th  St  .  Office 
phone,  Fulton  2681. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.,  Caledonia 

Bldg.,  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paille,  53  Forest  St., 
Willimansett,  Mass.    Tel.,  2916-R. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall, 

246  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St. 
Tel.  Bidwell  5428-W. 

33  Pittsburgh.  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumbers' 

Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00  p.  m. 
Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg.,  1901 
5th  Ave.    Phone  Atlantic  8487. 

3  4  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Federation  Hall, 
120  W.  Berry  St.  Theo.  R.  Johnston,  506  Jackson  St. 

36  Peoria.  111. — Meets  1st  Wed..  Room  4.  Lab.  Tem.,  Jack- 
son and  Jefferson  Sts.    Chas.  Wyre,  916  Starr  St. 

3  8  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. — Meets  every 

Fri.,  8:30  p.  m.,  K.  of  C.  Bldg.,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Exec.  Bd.  meets  2d  Fri.  of  mo.  Emil  P.  Luc,  15  Am- 
herst St.,  Williston  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Plione,  Garden 
City  9735. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Room  7, 

3d  floor,  18  W.  Market  St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128 
E.  North  St.    Tel.,  Irviagton  6855. 

40  Anderson,  Ind. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  918  Main  St.,  Plumb- 

ers" Hall.    David  N.  Watkins,  R.  R.  No.  1. 

42  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  540  Maple 
Ave.  C.  J.  Haggerty,  B.  A.,  2416  McCready  St.  Tel., 
Olympic  1017.  R.  A.  Jones,  Sec,  1735  W.  39th  St. 
Tel.,  V.  E.  5147. 

4  3  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  B.  Taylor,  2527  Alden  St. 

44  Evansville,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  8th  and 
Main  Sts.    Joseph  Kercher,  Wimberg  Ave.,  R.  R.  8. 

4  6  New  York  City. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Bohemian 
Natl.  Hall,  321  E.  73d  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  1st  and  3d  Fri. 
Sec.  at  hall  daily  8  to  4:30,  except  Thurs.  Walter 
Matthews,  321  E.  73d  St.    Tel.,  Butterfield  8-7109. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  1228  Walnut  St.  W.  A.  Lane,  Sec,  3920  Tap- 
pan  Ave.    Geo.  A.  Cordon,  B.  A.,  465  Warner  St. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  R.  6. 

Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.  W.  T.  Davidson, 
323  Adelaid  St. 

49  Pueblo,  Colo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  5,  Lab.  Tem.,  Vic- 

toria and  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dunlap,  1202  Brown  Ave. 

51  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  B.  T.  C 

Hall,  2108  Main  St.  H.  E.  Whitmire,  2474  Willow  Ave. 

52  Utica,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.'  Frank  F.  Percac- 

ciante,  1466  Nye  Ave.    Phone,  Dial  24768. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon..  Balis  Hall, 

1614  Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Balis 
Hall,  1614  Ridge  Ave.  James  Leyden,  Fin.  Sec,  2013 
E.  Loney  St.  Chas.  Landy,  2732  S.  17th  St.  Office, 
Room  508  Fox  Bldg.,  16  Market  St.  Tel.,  Spruce  4945. 
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54  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  8  p.  m.  Ex. 

Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7  p.  m.  W.  A.  Himstreet, 
414  Labor  Temple. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Memphis 

Lab.  Tem.,  565  Beale  St.  E.  W.  Brinkmeyer,  1084 
Kney  St. 

57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Tues.  of  mo.,  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  53  State  St.,  Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St. 

62  New  Orleans,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  before  local 
7:30  p.  m.,  2d  and  4th  Wed.  A.  G.  Siegel,  3135  Milan 
St. 

63  Richmond,  Va. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  J.  Duggan,  Tap- 
panock  Highway,  Box  189,  Ellerson,  Va. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111. — Meets  3d  Wed.,  B.  T.  Hall,  5th  St. 

at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  E.  A.  Harszy,  4419  W. 
Main  St.,  Belleville,  111. 

65  San  Francisco,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Sheet 

Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
every  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  Walter  L.  Fox,  Sec, 
2347  20th  Ave.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  B.  A.,  49  Julian  Ave. 
Phone,  Underbill  9189. 

66  Trenton,  N.  J. — Meets  Thurs.  evening.  Lab.  Lyceum, 

151  Mercer  St.  Chris  Beckmann,  308  Hewitt  Ave., 
Deutzville,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

Bldg.,  583  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and  4th  Tues. 
P.  W.  Mullane,  199  Wilkinson  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Club,  1031  17th  St.  S.  A.  O'Day,  R.  2.  Box  168, 
Edgewater,  Colo. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

5th  and  Walnut  St.  C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  No.  14th  St., 
R.  R.  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m.,  35  So. 

Howard  St.    W.  P.  White,  540  Wooster  Ave. 

72  Boston,  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  47  Hanover  St. 

Ex.  Board  1st  and  3d  Wed.  M.  John  English,  Sec,  16 
Glenside  Ave.  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Tel.  Endicott 
6343.  John  P.  Cook,  B.  A.,  136  Robbins  Road,  Ar- 
lington, Mass.  Res.  Tel.,  Arlington  4217.  Office,  47 
Hanover  St.    Tel.  Lafayette  9826. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Meets  Thurs.,  8  p.  m..  Unity  Hall,  Page 

Ave.  and  Grand.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  9:30  a.  m.  to  12 
noon.  Chas.  T.  Webster,  Fin.  Sec.  2108  Yale  Ave. 
H.  J.  Hagen,  B.  A.,  4005  Lexington  Ave. 

74  Chicago,  111.— Meets  Fri.,  Lathers'  Hall,  731  So.  West- 

ern Ave.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.,  7  p.  m.  Edward  Menard, 
Fin.  Sec,  731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.,  West  2372-3. 
Frank  A.  Wilke,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  5222  Liano  Ave. 

75  Baltimore,  Md. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs..  Lathers' 

Hall,  430  E.  Saratoga  St.  Hall  open  daily  9:00  A.  M. 
to  4:30  P.  M.  Tel.,  Wolfe  6864.  J.  P.  Boyd,  2014 
McElderry  St. 

76  Sharon,  Pa. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  79  West  State  St.    T.  H. 

Bradley,  29  0  Sharpsville  Ave. 

77  Everett,  Wash. — Meets  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  Lom- 

bard Ave.    Fred.  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon..  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem., 

97  Park  St.    A.  E.  Boudreau,  172  Tower  Ave. 

79  Worcester,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

62  Madison  St.,  Hall  No.  5.  W.  J.  Gagner,  18  Na- 
thaniel St. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

46  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mobray,  3851  Blanche  St. 
Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 

82  South  Bend,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Labor  Tem- 

ple, 103  W.  La  Salle  Ave.  B.  F.  Mitchell,  919  E. 
Madison  St.    Phone,  2-8212. 


83  Fresno,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  534  Chestnut  Ave. 

R.  E.  Linderstrand,  534  Chestnut  Ave.  Phone,  2-4366. 

84  Superior,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Hall.    Ed.  Lund, 

1908  Lamborn  Ave. 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Institute, 

955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon.,  8  p.  m. 
John  B.  McGarry,  753  Ogden  St. 

87  Reading,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  87  Orioles  Bldg., 

South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker,  235  Sterley  'St.,  Shil- 
lington.  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Calif. — Meets  Mon.,  Castle  Hall,  12th  and 

Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.  eve.,  same  place.  Henry 
Weisenhaus,  398  60th  St.    Phone,  Piedmont,  6736-J. 

90  Lawrence,  Mass. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  Bldg.  Tr.  Hall,  Con- 
cord St.  Alexander  Adams,  21  Kirk  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Fraternal 
Hall,  305%  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder,  S-511 
Haven  St.    Phone,  Lakeview  0863. 

96  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Room  8,  Berman  Blk., 

Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis  Rd.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth 89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont.  Canada. — Meets  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  167 

Church  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Al- 
bert Dearlove,  26  Cloverdale  Rd.    Phone,  Ju  8967. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  520  Washington 
St.,  Labor  Tem.  F.  W.  Richardson,  care  of  Lynn  Bldg. 
Trades  Council,  Labor  Temple,  520  Washington  St. 

100  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs. 
Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  27  Mt.  Vernon 
Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  David  Christie,  52  Alder  St., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.    Phone,  4013-W. 

102  Newark,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon..  8:30  p.  m.. 

Union  Lab.  Hall.  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd.  7  p.  m.  Wm. 
Hutchinson,  B.  A.,  19  Rawson  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
Tel.  Bloomfield  2-3634.  John  J.  Vohden,  Jr.,  Sec, 
2026  Kay  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J.  Phone,  Unionville  2-0979. 

103  Chicago  Heights,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  9 : 30  a.  m.,  Trades 

and  Labor  Hall,  1617  Vincennes  Ave.  Lee  Roy  Pat- 
ton,  86  W.  16th  PI.    Phone,  CH.  2662. 

104  Seattle,  Wash. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Room  318.  R. 

E.  Moore,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Box  83. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Grand 

Rapids  Labor  Temple  Assoc.,  415  Ottawa  Ave.,  N.  W. 
A.  H.  Spaman,  1135  Sigsbee  St.  S.  E. 

106  Plainfield,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Trades  Coun- 

cil Hall,  Front  St.  H.  Swartz,  11  New  Walnut  St., 
North  Plainfield,  N.  J.    Phone,  Pld.  6-3256. 

107  Hammond,  Ind. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Hammond  Lab.  Tem., 

Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.  V.  A.  Winkley,  6403  Jefferson 
Ave.    Hammond  5926-M. 

108  Wilmington,  Del.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri..  Columbus 

Hall.  3d  and  Walnut  Sts.  Neal  A.  Breslin.  1409  Oak 
St.     Phone,  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento.  Calif. — Meets  2d  Fri..  Lab.  Tem..  8th  and 

I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hessinger.  Fin.  Sec.  3324  35th  St. 
Ed.  Sands,  Rec.  Sec,  1003  G  St. 

110  Kankakee,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Odd 

Fellows  Hall,  Chicago  and  Court  Sts.  Frank  Erzinger, 
R.  No.  2. 

111  Madison,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  309  W. 

Johnston  St.    Jerome  B.  White,  727  Clark  St. 

113  Sioux  City,  la. — Meets  2d  and  ,4th  Fri.,  910  Pierce  St. 
W.  C.  Kearns,  1011  5th  St. 
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114  Rockford,  111.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 

114  So.  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst,  344  King  St. 

115  Cedar  Rapids,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

90  1st  Ave.    H.  C.  Schutzman,  R.  R.  5.    Dial  32286. 

116  Passaic,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  167  Jefferson  St.,  corner  Hover  Ave.  Nicholas 
Hallahan,  83  Hope  Ave. 

120  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Labor 

Temple,  cor.  Clinton  and  Liberty  Sts.  Louis  Beverly, 
17  Marshall  Ave.    Phone  2-1045. 

121  Aurora,  111. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  E.  Main  St. 

A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  2461/2  Main  St. 

C.  H.  Cody,  109  Pine  St.    Phone,  1959-W. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Room  26,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  Centre  St.  John  Carr,  132  Lawrence  St.  Tel. 
4247-R. 

125  Waterbury,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  44  Scovill  St.  Fred  Duphiney,  637  Watertown 
Ave. 

126  Canton,  Ohio. — Meets  Mon.,  117  McCurdy  Bldg.  Wm. 

Watterson,  Sec,  1425  Piper  Ct.,  N.  W.    Tel.  25645. 

131  Saginaw,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Bricklayers' 

Hall,  3d  floor,  cor.  Genesee  and  Park  Ave.  A.  A. 
Baumler,  250  Hermansan  St.    Phone  23885. 

132  Topeka,  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Phone,  31490. 

134  Jackson,  Mich. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 

Theatre,  230  E.  Michigan- Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner,  2012 
Le  Roy  St. 

135  Harrisburg,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Midcalf  Bldg. 

Paul  Parks,  628  W.  Church  St. 

136  Omaha,  Neb. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  Ex  Bd.,  7  p.  m., 

Wed.,  Musicians'  Hall,  bet.  15th  and  16th  Sts.  on 
Capitol  Ave.    M.  H.  Plotts,  2706  Fowler  Ave. 

138  Olympia,  Wash. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  E.  L.  Smith, 

1104  Jefferson  St.    Phone,  1558-J. 

139  Fall  River,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  1528  Pleasant  St. 

Albert  Gagnon,  649  Whipple  St. 

140  Dallas,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 

F.  E.  Bundy,  801  N.  Beckley  St. 

142  Waltham,  Mass. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  Hi- 

bernian Hall,  Main  St.  Michael  Mooney,  27  Liberty  St. 

143  Paterson,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Malta  Hall, 

Ward  St.    Jacob  Klepper,  12  Trenton  Ave. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

72  No.  Second  St.  R.  A.  Judson,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Ballard  4516-J. 

145  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs., 

New  Lab.  Tem.,  Catherine  St.  near  Gore.  Forest  A. 
Wesley,  229  Gibson  Ave. 

147  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. — Meets   2d  and   4th  Mon., 

Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.  E.  E.  Lee,  266  Hartford  Ave., 
West  Kildonan,  Winnipeg. 

148  Shamokin,  Pa. — Meets  last  Thurs.  of  mo.,  19  No.  6th 

St.    G.  E.  Shoop,  19  N.  6th  St. 

151  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 
John  Conway,  309  E.  Taylor  St. 

155  Tacoma,  Wash. — Meets  every  Tues.,  8  p.  m..  Carpen- 
ters' Hall,  1012%  So.  Tacoma  Ave.  C.  J.  Lantz,  502 
9th  St.,  S.  W.,  Puyallup,  Wash. 

158  Dubuque,  Iowa. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  9th  and  Locust  St.  Dennis  McGrath,  815  Main  St. 


161  Lincoln,  Neb. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem. 

C.  H.  Judah,  5166  Starr  St.    Tel.,  M  1606. 

162  Hackensack,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  36  Bergen 

St.  G.  E.  Barber,  124  Prospect  PI.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

165  La  Porte,  Ind. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Labor  Hall  at  Madison 

and  Lincoln  Way.    H.  T.  Lange,  112  "A"  St. 

166  Albany,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

Beaver  St.    Harold  Hay,  Sec,  471  Central  Ave. 

168  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  176  Parrish  St. 
Paul  A.  Farber,  176  Parrish  St. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  German  Club 

House,  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  D.  A.  Miller,  1319  W. 
19th  St. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  1231 

Locust  St.    R.  L.  Smith,  1323  E.  17th  St. 

173  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  271  High  St.  Harry  Farnsworth,  Sec,  279  Main 
St.,  So.  River,  N.  J.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B.  A.,  Box  301, 
Fords,  N.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  332-W. 

174  New  Kensington,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Beigle 

Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Reimer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel.,  1978-M. 

176  Pittsfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Electricians 
Hall,  No.  Union  Bldg.,  311  North  St.  F.  M.  Olsted, 
940  Holmes  Rd.    Plione  5159. 

185  Wichita,  Kan. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
K.  R.  King,  1236  Bitting  Ave. 

190  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  614  First 
Ave.,  No.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  614  First 
Ave.,  No.  Tel.  Ge.  2452.  Walter  Frank,  1917  13th 
Ave.  So. 

192  Galesburg,  111. — Meets  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  52  N. 
Prairie  St.  0.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks  St.  Route 
No.  2. 

197  Rock  Island,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Industrial 
Home,  21st  and  3d  Ave.    M.  F.  Ferris,  810  3d  Ave. 

202  Champaign,  111. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Labor  Hall,  113  So. 

Neil  St.  Wm.  F.  Betz,  106  N.  Fair  Ave.  Phone  2242. 

203  Springfield,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  315%  Boonville  Ave.  Orie  Miller,  914  W.  Locust 
St.    Phone,  8579. 

205  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lah. 
Hall.  Harry  Langner,  8534  88th  St.,  South  Edmon- 
ton. 

207  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 

Holden  Bldg.,  Room  209.  Ex.  Bd.  Sat.,  3  p.  m.  F.  C. 
Macey,  2456  W.  7th  Ave. 

208  Reno,  Nevada. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Musicians'  Hall,  Com- 

mercial and  Chestnut  Sts.  Frank  Mahoney,  726  Spo- 
kane. 

209  La  Salle,  111.— Meets  4th  Sun.,  2  p.  m.  at  2507  4th  St., 

Peru,  111.  LeRoy  B.  Liesse,  2507  Fourth  St.,  Peru,  111. 

211  Springfield,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

138  W.  High  St.  Thos.  L.  Russell,  421  W.  Pleasant  St. 

212  Missoula,  Mont.— Meets  1st  Sun.,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

Z.  H.  Colder,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

213  Newark,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W.  Church  St. 

J.  W.  Kennedy,  115  W.  Church  St. 

215  New  Haven,  Conn. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Trade  Council  Hall, 
215  Meadow  St.    Edwin  Balliet,  731  Elm  St.  Tel., 

8-6325^. 

217  Williamsport,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  423  Mul- 
berry St.    F.  E.  Hunt,  423  Mulberry  St. 
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222  Danville,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  W.  E.  Peyton, 
B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  Lincoln  Peterson, 
829  E.  Harrison  St.,  Fin.  Sec. 

224  Houston,   Texas. — Meets   1st  and   3d   Fri.,   Bell  and 

Louisiana  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  intervening  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.    Chas.  E.  Morgan,  4420  Edsee  St. 

225  Kenosha,  Wis. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Dania  Hall, 

1310  63d  St.  Lester  E.  Thompson,  1507  78th  St. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla.— Meets  2d  Mon.,  2511  Federal  Dr.  T.  L. 
Maddock,  2511  Federal  Dr.    Phone,  2-8716. 

230  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.    G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

232  Racine,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Thurs.,  Union  Hall,  Wisconsin 
St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.  H.  M.  Olson,  2603  Olive  St. 

234  Atlanta,  Ga. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  cor.  Piedmont 
and  Auburn  Aves.    Sidney  Byrd,  38  S.  E.  Young  St. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  7:30  p. 
m.,  1161/2  W.  Gold  Ave.  D.  F.  Endicott,  4171/2  S.  High 
St. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  427  Orchard  St. 

A.  L.  Fautley,  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif. 

244  Brooklyn — Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  N.  Y. — Meets 

Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Brownsville  Labor  Lyceum,  229  Sackman 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw.  J.  Ang- 
lim,  3402  Ave.  L,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

246  Lowell,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Oddfellows'  Bldg.,  Mid- 
dlesex St.  Charles  L.  Chase,  764  Gorham  St.  Phone, 
1674-R. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  5  South  St. 
Jos.  Hope,  6  Sylvan  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tel.,  Sum- 
mit 6-4390-W. 

252  San  Bernardino,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7  p. 
m..  Lab.  Tem.  Ex.  Bd.,  12:30  p.  m..  Sat.,  Lab.  Tem. 
Ben  Cottell,  Sec.  pro  tem,  265  Case  St. 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Chapman  Bldg., 
Elm  and  Pleasant  Sts.  James  Lord,  328  Ashley  Blvd. 

258  Billings,  Mont. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Cooks'  and 

Waiters'  Hall.    A.  S.  Kerr,  12  Broadwater. 

259  Granite  City,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Tri  City 

Central  Trades  Council  Hall,  Niedringham  Ave.  and 
State  St.  Jacob  Zimmer,  Sec.  pro  tem.,  501  No.  Fill- 
more St.,  Edwardsville,  111. 

260  San  Diego,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

621  6th  St.    A.  J.  Bennett,  621  Sixth  St. 

262  Nashville,  Tenn.— Meets  last  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.,  212  8th  Ave.  No.  W.  E.  Marshall,  5403  Penn- 
sylvania Ave. 

263  New  Brighton,   Pa. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Painters'  Hall. 

W.  Bridgewater.  C.  E.  Skinner,  277  14th  St.,  Am- 
brldge.  Pa. 

268  San  Rafael,  Calif.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  7  p.  m..  316  B  St. 
J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif.  Tel., 
Mill  Valley  1045. 

275  Hamilton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.  Sherman 

T.  Clear,  1350  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Hall,  3101/2  W.  4th  St.  Chas.  L.  Jolls,  Route  No.  8. 
Phone,  4174-J. 

278  San  Mateo,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Bldg.  Tr. 

Hall.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  7  p.  m.  H.  S.  Gretton,  321 
Grand  Blvd.    Phone  6903. 

279  Joplin,  Mo.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  6  Jop- 

lin  St.    E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 


281  Boise,  Idaho. — Meets  2d  Tues.,   8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 

M.  C.  Garrett,  R.  D.  No.  5. 

282  Yakima,  Wash. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  115  E.  "A" 

St.,  Room  6.  Phone,  3825.  F.  W.  Sherbondy,  R.  F. 
D.  4.    Res.,  1401  Queene  Ave.    Tel.,  6286. 

286  Stamford,  Conn. — Meets  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall,  Gay 
St.  Harry  Johnson,  B.  A.,  Meads  Point,  Greenwich, 
Conn.  Tel.,  Green  2772.  Joseph  Roberts,  Fin.  Sec, 
83  Main  St. 

292  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Room  26, 
Lab.  Tem.,  18  Alderson  St.  E.  V.  Strieker,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Box  39E. 

295  Erie,  Pa.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  1701  State  St. 
Raymond  G.  Daub,  642  E.  25th  St.    Tel.  X  14-413. 

298  Uniontown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Fraternal 

Home,  opp.  Court  House.  C.  C.  Warner,  Upper  Mid- 
dletown.  Pa. 

299  Sheboygan,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Union  Hall,  632 

N.  8th  St.  S.  Jolke,  Fin.  Sec,  1026  Superior  Ave. 
Elmer  Haack,  B.  A.,  1227  Georgia  Ave. 

300  Bakersfield,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

21st  and  I  St.  Day  H.  Johnsen,  R.  6,  Box  180. 

301  San  Antonio,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  W.  Powers,  205  Westfall  Ave. 

302  Vallejo,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  314  Virginia 

St.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box 
2040,  Napa,  Calif.  Phone,  738-J,  Napa.  A.  L.  Law- 
rence, B.  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone,  581-J  Vallejo. 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall,  cor. 
7th  and  Central.    M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave.  So. 

308  New  York  City. — Meets  2d  Wed.    Ex.  Bd.  every  Mon., 

210  E.  104th  St.  Michael  A.  Rizzo,  741  E.  216th  St., 
Bronx,  N.  Y.    Tel.,  Olinville  5-1454. 

309  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Central 

Labor  Hall,  Frick  Mgee  Bldg.,  Washington  St.  Claus 
Ross,  15  Cowden  PI. 

311  Amarillo,  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem. 
Wm.  H.  Gosnell,  R.  3,  Box  596  E. 

313  Columbia,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  Lab.  Tem., 
North  8th  St.  and  Broadway.  J.  D.  Sims,  Lab.  Tem., 
No.  8th  St.  and  Broadway. 

315  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Mon- 
ument National,  1182  St.  Lawrence  St.,  Room  11, 
B.  T.  C.  and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  Dominique.  Frank 
J.  Horan,  3460  Berri  St.    Phone,  Harbour  4497. 

319  Muskegon,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Bldg. 
Trades  Hall.    Clyde  L.  Brunette,  330  E.  Walton  Ave. 

326  Little  Rock,  Ark. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  213 1/2  W.  2d  St., 
3d  floor.    E.  W.  Bryden,  916  Scott  St. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.    Archie  B.  Darling,  901  Randall  Blvd. 

332  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 
Courtney  St.    James  Wilson,  1054  Balmoral  Rd. 

336  Quincy,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem.,  9th  St. 
H.  G.  McClellan,  530  Lind  St. 

3  40  Lexington,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 
No.  Broadway.    Gibson  Irvin,  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind.— Meets  2d  and   4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Geo.  Anderson,  305  Kossuth  St.    Tel.,  75711. 

345  Miami,  Fla.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  1st 

Ave.    A.  W.  Dukes,  31  N.  W.  33d  St. 

346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed..  812  Maine 

St.,  Asbury  Park.  N.  J.  Albert  Webster,  Fin.  Sec,  122 
H  St.,  Belmar,  N.  J.  Stanley  O'Hoppe,  B.  A.,  1128 
Monroe  Ave. 
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350  Portsmouth,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Carr 
Bldg.,  2d  flr.  from  First  National  Bank.  Wm.  D.  Til- 
ton,  2123  7th  St. 

353  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  1537  6th  St.  J.  L. 
Welch,  1914  11th  St.    Phone,  Santa  Monica  22853. 

357  Bartlesville,   Okla. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Painters'  Hall. 

Wm.   R.  Boyd.  1600  Oak  St.,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Box  12A. 

358  Johnstown,  Pa. — Meets   2d  and  4th  Mon.,   Room  5, 

Ruth  Blk.,  Clinton  St.  Geo.  B.  Thomas,  R.  D.  No.  5, 
Box  355.    Phone,  2209-Y. 

359  Providence,  R.  I. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  B.  T.  C.  Hall,  71 

Richmond  St.  Edmund  C.  Kagan,  34  Webb  St.,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I. 

360  London,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  4th  Thurs.,  Trades  & 

Labor  Hall,  cor.  Dundas  and  Richmond.  Sam  Miller, 
863  Adelaide  St.,  Sub.  P.  O.  No.  11. 

364  Waco,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m.,  at 
Lab.  Hall,  5th  and  Columbus  Ave.  W.  A.  Haubold, 
R.  No.  4,  Box  203. 

371  Pocatello,  Idaho. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 
Dewitt  Moffitt,  633  N.  Grant  Ave. 

374  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m. 
Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  30  North 
3d  Ave.    R.  W.  Routt,  Rt.  1,  Box  264. 

378  Marion,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  9  a.  m.,  Silver's  Hall, 

114  N.  Market.  Floyd  Borden,  2040  Wall  St.,  Mur- 
physboro.  111.    Tel.,  67. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  7:30 

p.  m.,  Hall  No.  3.    Alex.  Cook,  2  S.  Salinas  St. 

380  Salem,   Ore. — Meets   1st  Mon.,   Salem   Tr.   and  Lab. 

Council,  455  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock,  1710  Trade 
St.    Phone  2049-J. 

382  Camden,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  608  Vine  St. 

A.  J.  Campbell,  608  Vine  St. 

383  Flint,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Alvord  Bldg., 

Court  and  Saginaw  St.  A.  G.  Bigelow,  Box  60,  Grand 
Blanc,  Mich. 

386  Newburgh,  N.  Y.— Meets  Fri.,  Ill  Liberty  St.  Geo. 
Gallivan,  B.  A.,  20  Baker  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Tel.,  1227-R.  B.  A.  Barrenger,  886  A  Main  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.    Phone  331-W. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  508  Main 
St.    Oscar  Brosz,  1017  No.  Webster  Ave. 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m.,  at 
Painters'  Hall,  143  Ms  W.  Water  St.  Henry  Warren, 
239  Chapman  PI.    Phone  764-R. 

394  Tucson,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

38  W.  Congress  St.  C.  L.  Williams,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Box  210F.    Phone  027R5. 

395  Warren,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  31 N.  Park 

Ave.    J.  A.  Miller,  444  First  St.    Phone,  1855-W. 

398  Glendale,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m..  Central  Lab. 
Hall,  134%  No.  Maryland  Ave.  J.  A.  Reimer,  2244 
Laverna  Ave.,  Eagle  Rock,  Calif.  Phone,  Cleve.  62915. 

401  Allentown,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  N. 
6th  St.  Harry  Frey.  722     Whitehall  St.  Phone,  25576. 

406  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. — Meets  every  Sat.,  517  S.  E.  8th 

St.    H.  E.  Sharp,  517  S.  E.  8th  St. 

407  Austin,  Tex. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  Cabiness 

Hotel,  110  East  Second  St.  Russell  Lemaire,  2203 
Nueces  St. 

411  Palo  Alto,  Calif.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Community 
House.  Geo.  E.  Esplnosa,  First  St.  and  Shasta  Ave., 
Los  Altos,  Calif.    Tel.,  L.  A.  243-J. 


413  Norwalk,   Conn. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Community  Hall, 

Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn.  Chas.  A.  Brown, 
No.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — -Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  cor. 

9th  and  Walnut  Ave.  Earle  H.  Johnson,  General  De- 
livery. 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m., 
Lab.  Tem.,  314%  Sycamore  St.  W.  A.  Mateer,  42  6 
Church  St.,  Box  1229. 

423  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Carpenters 

Hall,  223  Gloucester  St.  E.  W.  Desjardins,  103  Nicho- 
las St. 

424  Abilene,  Texas.— Meets  1st  Sun.,  Lab.  Tem.,  280  Pine 

St.    E.  A.  Tyler.  Act.  Sec,  P.  O.  Box  1066. 

4  29  Harrisburg.  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Union  Hall, 
223  Market  St.  E.  C.  Schlosser,  Shell  and  Poplar  Sts., 
Box  No.  1,  Progress,  Pa. 

434  Merced,   Calif. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Mon.,  Room  20, 

Shaffer  Bldg.,  17th  St.  Guy  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Box  205,  36  Garard  Ave. 

435  Shreveport,  La. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall,  over 

Capitol  Theatre,  Milam  St.  W.  T.  Troegel,  4125  San 
Jacinto  St. 

439  Windsor.  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  last  Sat.  of  mo.,  2  p.  m.. 

Labor  Temple.  3  Ouellette  Ave.  W.  L.  Hall.  105  4 
Marentette  Ave. 

440  Santa  Ana,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  415  Vz 

West  4th  St.  G.  W.  Hunter,  537  Chestnut  St.,  Ana- 
heim, Calif. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  452  Ocean 

View  Ave..  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.  C.  F.  Snyder. 
Box  677  D,  R.  R.  1. 

443  Steubenville,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Odd  Fel- 

lows' Hall,  N.  4th  St.  C.  O.  Howard,  Dresden  Ave., 
Lincoln  Heights. 

446  Elgin,  111. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Union  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 
3d  floor.    E.  Sederstram,  325  Raymond  St. 

449  Visalia,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  209  N.  Fort  St. 
Harry  J.  Starrett,  Rt.  2,  Box  61,  Lemoore,  Calif. 

455  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab. 
Tem.,  Gardenia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo.  E.  Harbold, 
Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

460  Ventura.  Calif. — Meets  2d  Wed..  705  East  Maine  St. 
B.  W.  Johnson,  1111  Ventura  St.,  Santa  Paula,  Calif. 

464  Harlingen,  Texas.^ — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sun.,  A.  T.  Salis- 
bury office,  W.  Harrison  Blvd.  Lloyd  McNeil,  R.  No.  1. 
1222  W.  Harrison  Blvd. 

474  Santa  Maria,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  8  p.  m.. 
Eagles'  Hall,  Broadway  at  Chapel  St.  H.  R.  Reed, 
4091/2  W.  Church  St. 

478  Wenatchee,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Farmers' 
Union  Hall,  Wenatchee  Ave.  F.  L.  Presnell,  21  N. 
Cleveland  St. 

481  Winona,  Minn. — Meets  2d  Mon.  at  Eureka  Hall,  4th 

and  Center  Sts.  S.  C.  Hemshrot,  Res.,  201  10th  St., 
S.  E.,  Rochester,  Minn.  Mail  address,  P.  O.  Box  66, 
Rochester,  Minn. 

482  Monroe,  La. — Meets  Sun.,  9  a.  m..  Carpenters'  Hall, 

107  So.  Grand  St.  Geo.  W.  Forkey,  524  So.  Grand  St. 

483  St.  Paul,  Minn. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Labor  Tem- 

ple, 418  No.  Franklin.  Arthur  A.  Nyberg,  Res.,  873  E. 
Rose  St.    Phone,  Tower  6740. 


SHOULD  WAR  BREAK  OUT  TODAY 

Boise  (Idaho)  "Capitol  News" 

Suppose,  for  some  reason,  war  was  declared  today 
between  our  country  and  an  enemy. 

The  government  would  at  once  take  charge  of  the 
war.  Industry  would  be  told  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it,  with  "Rush!"  orders. 

Appeals  would  be  made  for  men  to  enter  the  army 
and  the  navy.  Congress  would  appropriate  billions 
for  munitions.  If  recruiting  lagged,  conscription 
would  go  into  effect  overnight. 

Government  would  start  building  ships,  airplanes, 
guns,  weapons  of  all  sorts  for  defense  against  the 
enemy.   No  one  would  stop  to  count  the  cost. 

Everyone  would  say:  "It  may  be  costly,  but  our 
national  welfare  demands  sacrifices.  Our  liberty  is  at 
stake!" 

*    *  * 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  a  war  in  this  country 
— a  war  between  millions  of  our  fellowmen  and 
poverty. 

Our  enemy  is  Depression,  Hard  Times — whatever 
you  want  to  call  it. 

If  you  imagine  this  enemy  is  not  as  dangerous  as 
a  "foreign  foe"  you  are  badly  mistaken.  It  is  a  great 
deal  more  dangerous. 

Against  a  foreign  foe,  we  should  be  united.  Against 
our  internal  foe  we  seem  badly  disunited. 

Why  is  it  that  a  government  responds  speedily 
and  effectively  with  measures  against  an  enemy  from 
outside  its  borders,  but  does  practically  nothing  to 
battle  an  enemy  within  its  borders? 

Why  does  our  government  insist  on  taking  full 
charge  of  a  shot-and-shell  war,  but  refuse  to  do 
much,  if  anything,  about  a  food-and-shelter  war? 

Why  is  a  blood-and-bullets  war  a  community  under- 
taking, but  a  fear-and-famine  war  something  to  be 
fought  by  "individual  initiative?" 

How  far  would  our  nation  get  if  it  turned  over  a 


real  knock-do wn-and-drag-out  war  to  "private  in- 
terests ?" 

The  real  reason  government  turns  over  our  present 
war  to  "private  enterprise"  is  that  "private  enter- 
prise" wishes  to  make  a  profit  out  of  suffering  and 
distress. 


First  Urchin — 
Second  Urchin- 


Good  Old  Doc 

'Dr.  Smith  brought  our  baby.' 
-"We  take  from  him,  too." 


A  Little  Jumping  Goat 
Cave  Its  Name  to 

TAXICAB 

Taxicab  is  an  abbreviation  of  taximeter-cab- 
riolet — a  vehicle  carrying  an  instrument  for 
automatically  registering  the  fare.  The  name 
cabriolet  is  the  diminutive  of  the  French  cab- 
riole, meaning  "a  leap"  like  that  of  a  goat, 
and  was  applied  to  this  type  of  carriage 
because  of  its  light,  bounding  motion. 
Cabriole  came  from  the  Italian  capriole 
meaning  "a  somersault."  from  Latin  caper 
"a  he-goat,"  capra  "a  she-goat."  Thereare 
thousands  of  such  stories  about  the  origins 
of  English  words  in 

WEBSTER'S  NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 

"The  Supreme  Authority 

Write  for  Free  Booklet,  which 
gests  how  you  may  obtain  a 
ind  of  EnpTlish  throuch 
knowledge  of  word 
origins. 

G.  &.  C.  MERRIAM 

COMPANY 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Protection  Assured 

W-O-I  CONCRETE  NAILS 

(Hardened  For  Concrete) 
Are  the  Original,  the  IJest  and  the  Only     Pat.  No. 

1660142 


Patented  Concrete  Nail 
THEY  COST  NO  MOKE 


i.iil   Miiiinixiinalcly   "s"   lunsiT  than    thiiUncss  •u^ 

FREE  SAJIPLE  WITH  PRICES 

New  Improved  W-O-1 
Magnetic  Punch  for  start- 
ing W-O-I  Nails  into  con- 
crete 65c.  Prepaid  any- 
where in  U.  S.  or  Canada. 

W-O-I  Products  Co.  SJii'o.^"'"^*- 


TODD  CUTTING  NIPPERS 


Sizes    6-8-10-11-12  Inches 
Extra  Heavy  11-13-15  Inches 
Kor  Sale  by  Leading  Hardware  Dealers 


Manufactured  by 


T.  D.  HOTCHKISS  CO. 


DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


The 

UNION  LABOR 

Life  Insurance  Company 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Conceived  in  the 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

Owned  by  Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Unionists 

Announces 

the  perfection  of  its 

New  UH5(SO  Poliey  Forms 

designed  especially  for  trade  union  members 

The  New  Ullico  Pohcy  Forms  provide  these  special  features,  for  the 
pubhshed  premium,  in  addition  to  the  standard  provisions  contained  in  hfe 
insurance  pohcies: 

1.  The  Disabihty  Waiver  of  Premium  Benefit. 

2.  Double  Indemnity  for  Travel  Accidental  Deaths. 

3.  Free  periodic  medical  examination  of  policyholders. 

The  Disabihty  Income  Form  and  the  General  Accidental  Death  Benefit 
are  also  available  for  an  additional  premium. 

Experienced  life  insurance  agents  will  recognize  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  the 
sale  of  this  attractive  insurance  contract. 

ff  rite  for  Information  to 

The  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company 

MATTHEW  WOLL,  President 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Canadian  residents  should  apply  to  our  ("AXADIAX  CHIKF  A(rKXT — 
C.  E.  Seli,  465  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 
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BAR-Z-IMnTIONS 


Pay  Your  Dues  Promptly 

Protect  Your  Standing  in  the 
Funeral  Benefit  Fund 

International  law  provides  that  dues  are  due  and  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  in  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  will  be  noted  how  necessary  it  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
be  in  continuous  good  standing.  The  responsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in  good  standing  devolves  upon 
themselves. 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  his  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
matically suspended,  loses  his  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  payment 
of  back  dues  is  debarred  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months  after 
payment. 
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Decisions  of  the  General  President 


Sec.  109 — All  decisions  of  the  General  President  must  be 
published  in  the  following  issue  of  The  Lather,  together 
with  a  short,  concise  synopsis  of  the  case.  All  decisions  of 
the  Executive  Council  must  be  published  in  the  following 
issue  of  The  Lather,  showing  how  each  member  of  the 
Council  has  voted. 

Tony  Titoni,  1S186;  Philip  Donley,  32391,  vs.  Local 
Union  No.  2 

Brothers  Titoni  and  Donley  appealed  to  the  Gen- 
eral President  against  the  action  of  Local  Union  No. 
2  in  placing  against  them  a  fine  of  $25.00  on  the 
charge  of  violating  the  rules  and  laws  of  the  local 
union  governing  the  List  System.  It  was  the  con- 
tention of  the  appellants  that  they  were  never  legally 
fined,  and  the  General  President,  after  carefully  ex- 
amining all  of  the  evidence  presented,  found  this  con- 
tention to  be  true.  He  therefore  decided  accordingly, 
that  the  local  union  never  legally  placed  these  fines 
against  these  brothers. 

Frank  Teskey,  ,5988,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  24 

Brother  Teskey  appealed  to  the  General  President 
against  a  fine  of  $25.00  placed  against  him  on  the 
alleged  violation  of  a  portion  of  the  local  union's 
laws.  The  General  President,  after  carefully  con- 
sidering all  of  the  evidence  in  this  case,  found  the 
local  union  was  in  error  in  refusing  to  accept  this 
brother's  clear  transfer,  and  he  therefore  ordered 
that  the  fine  of  $25.00,  which  was  placed  in  connec- 
tion with  this  case,  and  which  he  believed  unfair 
and  unjust,  be  rescinded. 

 0  

.J.  B.  Wallace,  16425;  J.  H.  Nix,  25976;  S.  E.  Floyd, 
20898,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  234 
Brothers  Wallace,  Nix  and  Floyd  appealed  against 
the  action  of  Local  Union  No.  234  in  placing  a  fine 


of  $75.00  against  them  on  the  alleged  charge  of 
working  unfair  and  below  the  scale  of  wages.  The 
General  President,  after  carefully  considering  all  of 
the  evidence  presented,  found  there  was  no  evidence 
produced  that  would  substantiate  the  charge  that 
these  brothers  worked  below  the  established  scale, 
and  he  therefore  ordered  the  fines  rescinded. 
 0  

Chester  Colway,  19598;  Walt.  Barberry,  1619G; 

Arthur   Horning,   9350;    Geo.    H.  Thomann, 
32940;  J.  H.  Thomann,  23271;  Archie  Hei- 
stand,  30659  (Foreman);  Marvin  Mur- 
ray, 34458,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  151 

The  brothers  mentioned  protested  to  the  General 
President  against  the  action  of  Local  Union  No.  151 
in  placing  against  them  a  fine  of  $100.00  on  the  al- 
leged violation  of  Rules  14  and  18,  local  laws,  and 
Section  80,  L.  I.  U.  Constitution.  After  carefully 
considering  all  of  the  evidence  presented  by  both 
sides  in  this  controversy  and  making  a  personal  in- 
vestigation on  receipt  of  this  appeal  and  a  protest 
from  the  plastering  company  whose  job  was  aff'ected 
by  this  contorversy,  the  General  President  found 
the  foreman.  Brother  Heistand,  not  guilty,  and  he 
therefore  remitted  the  fine  placed  in  his  case.  In 
reference  to  the  following  brothers,  the  General 
President  found  they  admitted  they  were  working 
for  a  scale  lower  than  the  established  one  for  out  of 
town  work,  but  in  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  job,  he  decided  the  penalty 
of  $100.00  placed  was  excessive  and  he  therefore  re- 
duced it  to  the  sum  of  $25.00. 

In  the  case  of  Brother  George  Thomann,  32940, 
the  General  President  decided  this  brother  was 
guilty  of  violating  the  local  and  International  law 
by  going  to  work  without  authority  from  the  local 
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union  after  the  books  of  the  local  union  had  been 
closed,  but  believing  the  fine  excessive  ordered  it  re- 
duced to  the  sum  of  $25.00. 

 o  

Clarence  R.  Must,  27353;  J.  L.  Bridges,  26379;  R.  J. 

Dearwater,  33522;  Joseph  Must,  7091;  Chas.  W. 
Smith.  1054;  W.  M.  Sparks,  25721;  Lester 
J.  Must,  33940;  Clifford  Schmitt,  29608; 
S.  H.  Lankford,  8329,  vs.  Local 
Union  No.  47 

The  brothers,  whose  names  have  been  set  forth 
in  the  foregoing,  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  47  in  placing  fines  of  $50.00  against 
them  all  (excepting  Brother  Lankford,  who  was  the 
steward  on  the  job  and  who  was  fined  the  sum  of 
SIOO.OO)  on  the  charge  of  refusing  to  come  off  a 
job  upon  which  they  were  employed,  when  instructed 
to  do  so  by  the  Business  Agent  of  the  local  union. 
The  General  President,  after  carefully  considering 
all  of  the  evidence  presented,  believed  there  was  a 
misunderstanding  in  reference  to  the  instructions 
issued  by  the  Business  Agent,  and  with  considera- 
tion given  to  the  past  good  records  of  the  appel- 
lants, he  decided  that  they  were  not  guilty  of  de- 
liberately or  wilfully  violating  the  law  of  either  the 
International  Union  or  the  local  union  and  he  there- 
fore ordered  that  the  fine  of  $50.00,  Mhich  was 
assessed  (and  in  the  case  of  Brother  Lankford 
fine  of  $100.00),  be  remitted. 

 0  

F.  B.  Bright,  20002;  J.  E.  Dalton,  25014;  H.  B.  Dal- 
ton,  20131;  EUe  Duhaine,  17029;  J.  J.  WilUams, 
33322,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  234 

The  brothers  listed  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  234  in  placing  a  fine  against  them 
of  $50.00  each,  with  the  exception  of  the  case  of 
H.  B.  Dalton,  who  was  fined  $100.00  for  the  alleged 
offense  of  working  for  an  unfair  plastering  contrac- 
tor. The  General  President,  after  carefully  con- 
sidering all  of  the  evidence  presented  by  both  sides 
in  this  controversy,  found  that  there  had  been  no 
notification  of  this  plastering  firm  having  been 
placed  upon  the  unfair  list  until  after  these  brothers 
had  gone  to  work.  There  was  no  evidence  produced 
that  these  brothers  had  violated  any  law  either  of 
the  local  or  of  the  International  Union,  and  the 
President  therefore  ordered  the  fines  against  these 
brothers  rescinded. 

 0  

William  Schwartz,  17158,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  244 

Contractor  Schwartz  protested  to  the  General 
President  against  the  action  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  former  Local  Union  No.  244  in  compelling  him  to 
Ijay  the  sum  of  $28.00  to  two  members  as  wages. 


The  General  President,  after  carefully  considering 
all  of  the  evidence  presented  in  this  case,  found  it 
substantiated  the  contention  of  Contractor  Schwartz 
and  he  therefore  ruled  the  action  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  local  union  to  be  illegal,  and  ordered 
the  money  refunded  to  the  appellant, 

 0  

Frank  Bonis,  31203;  Rene  L.  Cabana,  21123,  vs. 
Local  Union  No.  286 

Brothers  Bonis  and  Cabana  appealed  against  the 
action  of  Local  Union  No.  286  in  placing  against 
them  a  fine  of  $75.00  on  the  charge  of  violating  Sec- 
tion 136,  L.  1.  U.  constitution,  and  Section  11,  local 
constitution.  The  General  President,  after  care- 
fully considering  all  of  the  evidence  presented  by 
both  sides  in  this  controversy,  did  not  find  the 
charge  of  the  local  union  substantiated  in  the  evi- 
dence, and  he  therefore  decided  that  the  fines  be 
remitted. 

 o  

SINCERITY 

To  say  of  any  man,  'T  believe  in  his  sincerity,"  is 
one  of  the  greatest  tributes  that  can  be  paid  him. 

In  these  days  of  vacillating  ideas  and  ideals  it  is 
hard  to  find  a  man  who  stands  four-square  on  a  plat- 
form of  definite  principles. 

The  trend  is  toward  change;  change  in  religious 
thought;  change  in  political  affiliation;  change  in 
business  practice :  In  fact  a  fluttering  about  over  the 
changing  fields  of  flowered  thought  like  a  butterfly, 
dodging  hither  and  thither,  with  no  apparent  desti- 
nation. 

This  indefinite  mental  poise  and  pose  of  man  makes 
him  a  complex  contradiction  from  day  to  day,  year 
to  year,  and  marks  him  a  victim  of  illogical  incon- 
sistences. When  therefore  one  is  found  who  stands 
firm  on  a  platform  of  principles,  as  immovable  as  the 
mountains,  sincerely  and  intelligently  endeavoring  to 
achieve  an  end,  he  is  a  refreshing  example  of  stead- 
fastness. He  may  be  stubborn  and  unreasonable  in 
his  views,  but  the  world  will  look  at  him  and  say: 
"I  believe  in  his  sincerity." 

And  to  believe  in  a  man's  sincerity  covers  the 
whole  gamut  of  his  virtues — his  honesty  of  purpose, 
his  motives,  his  integrity  and  eventually  the  very 
principles  for  which  he  stands. 

Therefore  if  we  wish  to  achieve  some  objective  in 
this  life,  let  us  be  sincere.  Give  to  the  world  our 
best  in  sincere  thought,  and  act,  void  of  all  hypocricy 
or  infidelity,  and  our  lives  will  not  have  been  lived  in 
vain.  We  will  have  in  our  own  consciousness,  to 
can-y  to  the  end,  a  wealth  of  satisfaction  not  achieved 
on  the  changing  battle  gi'ounds  of  valor. 
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Labor  Asked  to  Support  Carl  Vinson  for  Congress 

President  Green  of  A.  F.  of  L.  Says  Representative  From  Sixth  Georgia 
District  Should  Be  Re-elected — Reveals  Judge  Camp's 
Antilabor  Record 


QRGANIZED  labor  in  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia  should  work  wholeheartedly  for 
the  re-election  of  Carl  Vinson  to  the  United  States 
Congress,  declared  William  Green,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  a  letter  sent  to 
labor  unions  in  that  district. 

Representative  Vinson  is  opposed  by  Judge  Camp. 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  election  of  a  representative  in  Con- 
gress from  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Georgia,"  Mr.  Green  said.  "The  candidates  are 
Representative  Carl  Vinson  and  Judge  Camp. 

"Judge  Camp  has  declared  himself  a  foe  of  organ- 
ized labor  and  we  desire  to  inform  all  members  of 
organized  labor  and  their  friends  of  this  fact." 

To  show  the  pronounced  opposition  of  Judge 
Camp  to  the  interests  of  workingmen  and  women, 
Mr.  Green  stated  that  in  January,  1929,  the  judge 
delivered  a  charge  to  a  grand  jury,  in  which  he  said: 

"Foolish  notions  are  also  being  imparted  into 
the  standards  of  labor.  Mr.  Ford  has  recently  de- 
creed a  five-day  work  week  for  his  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  employes  at  exorbitant  wages. 

"This  modern  numbskull  has  reclined  to  the  Al- 
mighty's judgment  as  to  the  days  of  our  labor  and 
has  succeeded  possibly  as  no  other  fool  in  the  history 
of  the  universe  in  the  number  of  men  to  be  injured 
at  one  time  from  the  same  source. 

"The  injury  to  his  employes,  however,  does  not 
approximate  in  magnitude  that  which  he  has  de- 
volved upon  American  industry  at  large,  which  can- 
not extend  to  its  millions  of  employes  benefits  of 
the  same  false  philanthropy  and  fabulous  wages. 
*  *  *  The  surplus  output  of  the  penitentiary 
should  be  sold  in  the  open  market.    *    *  * 

"There  is  really  an  artificial  top  to  organized  labor 
to  which  it  is  not  entitled.  The  bottom  end  of  so- 
ciety is  entitled  to  as  much  pi'otection  as  the  petted 
top. 

"If  this  Government  is  ever  destroyed  its  chief 
cause  will  be  artificial  protection  of  one  class  at  the 
expense  and  exposure  of  another.  It  is  already  the 
supreme  curse  of  the  national  government  of  which 
the  south  is  the  chief  victim. 

"By  birth,  training  and  affiliation  I  am  for  labor 
within  its  legitimate  bounds,  but  I  am  not  for  any 
organization  that  undertakes  to  throttle  or  ask  for 
more  than  an  equality  of  rights  in  our  Government. 

"Organized  labor  has  already  done  this  and  today 
exacts  ten  to  fifteen  times  as  much  wages  for  its 


members  as  is  paid  unorganized  labor  of  equal  value, 
and  besides  is  devoting  all  its  premium  to  brawn 
and  none  to  brains. 

"This  immodest  vantage  ground  will  not  last 
longer  than  the  practice  of  pleasing  political  plumage 
of  peanut  politicians  who  instead  should  be  put  in 
the  penitentiary!" 

"The  charge  to  the  jury  made  by  Judge  Camp," 
Mr.  Green  said,  "was  published  in  the  Dublin,  Ga., 
Press  of  January  31, 1929.  His  antagonism  to  organ- 
ized labor  is  of  so  intense  a  character  that  if  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  would,  no  doubt, 
oppose  in  every  way  remedial  legislation  proposed 
by  labor. 

"While  the  record  of  Representative  Carl  Vinson 
has  not  always  been  satisfactory  in  voting  on  meas- 
ures of  interest  to  labor,  the  promises  he  has  made 
to  meet  the  demands  of  labor  in  the  future  are  so 
emphatic  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
unhesitatingly  recommends  his  renomination  and 
re-election. 

"We  urge  that  every  union  appoint  a  committee 
to  work  in  the  interest  of  the  renomination  and  re- 
election of  Representative  Vinson.  Also,  all  mem- 
bers of  organized  labor  should  urge  their  friends  to 
vote  against  Judge  Camp." 

 o  

HOW  THE  BUILDING  DOLLAR  IS  SPENT 

Where  the  1931  building  dollar  goes  when  applied 
to  an  average  $10,000  house  is  given  in  the  current 
issue  of  General  Building  Contractor  .  The  largest 
item  in  the  dollar  is  spent  for  cai^pentry,  even  in 
this  machine-driven  age,  this  work  taking  43.3  per 
cent  of  the  building  dollar. 

Masonry  costs  16.3  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Heating 
equipment  is  next  in  importance,  taking  7.7  per  cent 
of  that  building  dollar.  Plastering  was  next,  6  per 
cent  of  this  dollar  being  spent  for  it.  Plumbing  cost 
4.9  per  cent;  painting  cost  4.2  per  cent,  and  concrete 
cost  4.4  per  cent. 

Just  3.6  percent  of  the  dollar  was  given  over  to 
sheet-metal  work ;  3.2  to  overhead,  and  2.3  per  cent 
to  hand-grading  and  miscellaneous  items.  The  other 
items  making  up  the  100  per  cent  were  1.7  per  cent 
in  forms,  a  like  amount  in  electrical  work,  and  0.7  per 
cent  in  excavation  work. 

 0  

It  is  just  as  easy  to  mention  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 
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Green  Asserts  That  Citizens  Should  Vote  for  Candidates 
Who  Declare  Themselves  in  Favor  of  the 
Right  to  Work 


JN  an  editorial  in  the  American  Federationist  on 
"The  Coming  Election,"  William  Green,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  takes  the 
position  that  voters  should  not  favor  candidates  for 
offices  in  the  federal  government  who  do  not  declare 
themselves  for  measures  making  jobs  for  all  a  real- 
ity.  The  editorial  follows: 

"Even  though  we  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  un- 
conscious of  its  functioning,  the  federal  government 
is  a  most  fundamental  force,  shaping  and  condition- 
ing life  for  all  of  us. 

"If  we  lose  our  confidence  in,  belittle  and  restrict 
our  federal  agencies,  we  limit  their  capacity  to  serve 
our  needs. 

"At  no  time  in  our  nation's  history  was  good  gov- 
ernment more  indispensable  than  now. 

"At  no  time  have  governmental  issues  so  directly 
affected  problems  of  life  and  work  for  all. 

"Of  foremost  importance  to  each  are  those  repre- 
sentatives elected  by  the  people  to  constitute  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  to  formu- 
late national  policies. 

"Upon  the  wisdom  and  vision  of  these  persons 
depend  the  ability  of  our  nation  collectively  to  dis- 
cern the  needs  of  our  citizens  and  to  determine  how 
best  to  provide  the  required  service. 

"There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  government 
or  its  techniques. 

"It  is  an  agency  for  coordinated  action  upon  mat- 
ters of  collective  concern. 

"The  executive  and  legislative  function  are  dele- 
gated to  representatives  of  our  choosing. 

"It  is  concerned  with  the  problems  of  living  to- 
gether, our  intercourse  with  the  peoples  of  other 
nations,  collectively  and  as  individuals. 

"Practical  principles  are  as  simple  as  the  facts  of 
life. 

"When  they  are  befogged  and  complicated,  it  is 
because  some  one  has  been  trying  to  divert  policies 
from  the  purpose  of  collective  service  to  a  special 
process  that  will  give  special  privilege  to  a  few. 

"The  United  States  and  all  other  countries  are 
confronted  with  emergency  situations  more  danger- 
ous than  war. 

"We  have  to  conquer  abnormal  powers  that 
threaten  institutions  created  by  centuries  of  experi- 
ence. 

"The  key  to  this  situation  is  providing  men  and 
'  omen  with  an  opportunity  to  earn  the  necessaries 
'■  life.  ^ 


"The  problem  is  an  elemental  one. 

"Progress  in  solving  it  has  meant  progress  in 
civilization.  We  must  again  solve  it  for  our  ten  and 
one-half  millions  of  unemployed  persons  in  the 
United  States. 

"At  present  it  is  not  possible  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem by  normal  methods. 

"Individual  employers  and  companies  are  unable 
to  move  against  the  world-wide  drift. 

"Upon  the  federal  government  rests  responsibility 
for  finding  how  to  make  jobs  available  and  having 
the  program  carried  out. 

"The  pressing  question  to  put  to  every  candidate 
who  asks  to  be  elected  to  membership  in  our  federal 
government  is :  How  do  you  propose  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  all  to  have  jobs? 

"The  reply  to  this  question  should  decide  whether 
the  candidate  deserves  the  confidence  of  the  voters 
in  the  coming  elections." 


NEWS  WE  LIKE  TO  READ 

The  North  Carolina  German  Lloyd  Steamship 
Company  plans  to  build  a  1,020-foot,  three-deck  pier 
at  the  foot  of  Canal  Street,  New  York,  at  a  cost  of 
$650,000. 

Vigilante  Mining  Association  plans  to  ask  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  or  some  other  Gov- 
ernment agency  for  a  revolving  fund  of  $30,000,000 
to  stimulate  gold  mining  and  production  on  a  profit- 
sharing  basis. 

Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company  has  re- 
ceived a  $100,000  order  from  the  Near  East  Develop- 
ment Company  for  tractors  and  trailers.  Similar 
equipment  for  Mississippi  levee  construction  work 
has  been  bought  from  this  company  for  the  same 
amount. 

The  Louisville,  Ky.,  plant  of  Puritan  Cordage  Mills 
is  employing  twice  as  many  men  as  in  nonnal  times. 
Three  eight-hour  shifts  are  working. 

Bids  will  be  asked  July  21  for  general  contract  cov- 
ering the  erection  of  an  18-story  capitol  at  Bismarck, 
N.  D.   This  is  a  $2,000,000  project. 

Sears,  Roebuck's  farm  implement  plant  is  working 
day  and  night  and  is  behind  in  filling  orders  for 
2ertain  units. 

May  automobile  output  was  33  per  cent  higher 
than  April  and  was  the  largest  producton  since  last 
Tuly.  Parts  manufacturers  are  increasing  their  pay 
.-oils. 
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Feudal  Rockefeller  Has  Vast  Domain  of  Silence 


Hundred  Armed  Guards  Tread  on  Inch  Rubber  Soles  as  Aged 
Magnate  Moves  Railroads,  Roads  and  Houses  Out  of  Sight 
and  Hearing  to  Consei-ve  Energy 


^0  more  amazing  story  has  been  told  about  the 
topsy-turvy  American  social  structure  than 
streaked  through  between  the  hnes  of  the  Rocke- 
feller birthday,  just  celebrated  at  the  Tarry  town 
baronical  estate.  The  veteran  oil  magnate  was  93 
and  hopes  to  reach  the  century  mark. 

Rockefeller  has  become  convinced  that  he  must 
conserve  energy  and  have  no  distractions.  The 
birthday  was  quiet. 

The  estate  contains  about  3,000  acres.  Behind 
barbed  wire  fences  workmen  constantly  clear  away 
obstructions,  moving  the  fences  steadily  back,  giving 
the  old  baron  more  undisturbed  serenity.  Weekly 
the  fences  are  set  farther  away. 

On  sites  outside  the  barbed  wire  houses  are  being 
built  so  that  at  sundown  all  the  gardeners,  chauf- 
feurs, carpenters  and  most  of  the  house  servants 
may  withdraw  outside  the  3,000  acres. 

Remaining  inside  then  will  be  only  the  family  and 


about  100  armed  guards,  each  shod  with  rubber 
soles  almost  an  inch  thick,  to  insure  quiet. 

Houses  in  view  of  the  Rockefeller  mansion  are 
either  being  bought  and  razed  or  the  owners  are 
being  induced  to  allow  them  to  be  painted  green,  so 
as  to  blend  with  and  disappear  in  the  foliage. 

All  human  intrusion,  save  that  deliberately 
sought,  is  being  ruled  out  of  sight  by  the  man  who, 
at  this  retirement,  as  it  was  called,  turned  over 
capital  holdings  of  one  billion  dollars  to  his  son  for 
the  various  Rockefeller  institutions  and  projects. 

Pursuing  his  plan  for  quiet  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
estate,  Rockefeller  has  moved  a  railroad,  plans  to 
move  a  highway  and  is  trying  to  move  a  children's 
home  from  which  child  voices  can  be  heard  faintly 
when  the  wind  is  right.  If  it  can't  be  bought  out  of 
the  way  an  effort  will  be  made  to  at  least  have  it 
painted  green. 

On  his  birthday  this  feudal  magnate  said  "pros- 
perity has  always  returned  and  will  again." 


Hungry  for  Political  Power 


^LTHOUGH  they  and  their  political  representa- 
tives in  the  various  departments  of  government 
have  made  a  dismal  failure  of  keeping  the  wheels 
of  industry  moving  throughout  the  United  States 
the  chieftains  of  finance  and  their  allies  in  industry 
are  as  hungry  for  political  power,  as  ever. 

President  Hoover  has  proved  himself  to  be  about 
the  most  abject  and  obedient  tool  big  business  has 
ever  had  in  the  White  House.  Naturally  the  in- 
terests want  him  back  again  and  they  experienced 
no  trouble,  whatever,  in  getting  him  the  nomination 
at  the  Republcan  conventon. 

With  their  usual  lust  and  appetite  for  power  these 
interests  are  again  out  to  get  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  both  houses  of  congress,  if  they  can.  To 
bring  this  about  reports  indicate  that  money  is 
flowing  veiy  freely  in  the  various  primary  elections 
being  held  in  every  section  of  our  country. 

This  is  one  year  when  the  voters  should  think  well 
before  they  leap.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the 
chosen  and  approved  candidates  of  big  business 
should  be  elected  by  the  masses  of  the  people?  Have 
we  not  enough  of  their  kind  of  rule  without  putting 
the  same  or  similar  individuals  back  into  power 
again?  The  fact  that  they  are  so  anxious  to  retain 
the  political  power  in  their  hands  should  be  suffi- 


cient reason  for  the  majority  of  the  voters  not  to 
hand  it  over  to  them  again. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  in  the  condition 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  during  the  present  de- 
pression is  that  we  have  let  these  so-called  higher- 
ups  run  the  works  pretty  much  as  they  pleased  and 
we  have  been  so  shortsighted  and  careless  as  to 
elect  the  candidates  that  the  kept  press  of  big  busi- 
ness recommended.  Are  we  going  to  commit  this 
same  error  again  or  are  we  going  to  break  away  and 
elect  truer  representatives  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  who  will  not  permit  themselves  to  be  dictated 
to  by  the  manipulators  of  these  entrenched  in- 
terests ? 

Just  because  big  business  is  as  hungry  as  ever  for 
political  power  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  turned 
over  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  they 
are  so  bent  on  retaining  political  control  is  one  of 
the  strongest  reasons  why  it  should  be  taken  from 
them,  if  anything  is  to  be  done  in  the  near  future 
to  change  the  present  trend. 

 o  

Finder's  Keepers 

Boss  (pointing  to  cigarette  stub  on  floor)  :  'Smith, 
is  that  yours?" 

Smith:  "Not  at  all,  sir — you  saw  it  first.' 
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Homage  to  the  State  of  Virginia 


gVERY  state  can  boast  of  its  great  men,  but  Vir- 
ginia has  been  the  mother  of  eight  presidents. 
Every  state  has  its  sacred  shrines,  but  Virginia  has 
Jamestown,  and  the  home  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  and 
Mount  Vernon  and  Monticello,  and  the  church  where 
Patrick  Henry  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  tyranny, 
exclaiming,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death!"  Here 
the  first  permanent  Anglo-Saxon  colony  in  America 
was  planted ;  here  met  the  first  elected  representative 
assembly  in  the  New  World.  With  the  pen  of  Jeffer- 
son Virginia  wrote  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 
A  son  of  Virginia,  James  Madison,  was  the  "Father 
of  the  Constitution" ;  another,  John  Marshall,  the 
great  Chief  Justice  of  our  Supreme  Court;  and  still 
another,  James  Monroe,  laid  down  the  doctrine  which 
forever  protects  the  western  hemisphere  from  for- 
eign aggression.  Hours  would  be  needed  merely  to 
mention  the  names  of  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  state  who  have  left  us  forever  in  their  debt. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  two  Virginians,  carried  the  stars 
and  stripes  across  the  continent  and  planted  it  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Virginia  gave  us  Zachary  Taylor 
and  Winfield  Scott  and  Stonewall  Jackson.  She  gave 
us  Woodrow  Wilson.  Above  all  she  gave  us  George 
Washington.  History  comes  to  life  at  every  hamlet 
and  crossroads.  There  is  Mount  Vemon,  where  you 
stand  at  the  tomb  of  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
and  hear  the  river  boats  toll  their  bells  as  they  pass 
that  consecrated  ground.  There  is  Arlington,  Gen- 
eral Lee's  old  home,  where  sleeps  the  Unknown 
Soldier  amid  the  heroic  dead  of  six  great  wars.  There 
is  the  James  River  with  its  memories  of  Pocahontas ; 
and  Yorktown  where  the  Redcoats  stacked  their 
arms,  and  by  their  surrender,  ended  our  battle  for 
freedom.  There  are  the  famous  battlefields  of  Ma- 
nassas, and  Cedar  Mountain,  and  Chancellorsville, 
and  Cold  Harbor  and  Petersburg.  Where  can  scenery 
be  found  to  compare  with  the  Shenandoah  Valley — 
Shenandoah,  "daughter  of  the  Stars" — or  the  Nat- 
ural Bridge  which  Chief  Justice  Marshall  called 
"God's  noblest  work  in  stone?"  Or  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  the  Alleghenies  from  whose  verdant  heights  you 
look  down  into  valleys  that  are  among  the  fairest  in 
all  the  world?  Great  in  history,  rich  in  charm,  Vir- 
ginia is  no  less  great  in  present  achievement.  Her 
beautiful  and  famed  University  of  Virginia,  founded 
t)y  Thomas  Jefferson;  her  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
veisity;  her  William  and  Mary  College,  founded  in 
169.3 ;  and  many  others  have  maintained  always  their 
leadership  in  education.  Her  capital  city,  Richmond, 
is  alive  with  industry.  So  are  Norfolk,  and  other 
cities,  and  at  Hampton  Roads  is  the  great  ship-build- 
ing plant  of  Newport  News.  Side  by  side  the  old 
-tate  and  the  new  state  go  their  way  together.  Each 


has  its  visions  of  splendor  to  show  you;  and  over 
them  is  an  all-enveloping,  unforgettable  charm.  Said 
Captain  John  Smith,  "Heaven  and  earth  never  agreed 
better  to  frame  a  place  for  man's  habitation."  To 
the  Old  Dominion,  mother  of  presidents,  we  pay  our 
respectful  homage. — General  Motors. 

 o  

Give  me  the  man  who  holds  on  when  others  let  go ; 
who  pushes  ahead  when  others  turn  back ;  who  stif- 
fens up  when  others  retreat;  who  knows  no  such 
word  as  can't  or  give  up ;  and  I  will  show  you  a  man 
who  will  win  in  the  end,  no  matter  who  opposes  him, 
no  matter  what  obstacles  confront  him. 

 o  

A  PROPER  CHAMPION  OF  FASCISM 

Ever  since  Mussolini  became  dictator  of  Italy,  his 
agents  have  been  trying  to  bring  Italians  living  in 
America  under  Fascist  domination.  The  methods 
employed  range  from  nagging  and  hectoring  to 
downright  terrorism,  and  sometimes  have  provoked 
reprisals. 

One  of  the  most  active  of  these  agents  of  the 
dictator  was  Salvatore  Arena,  a  member  of  the  Duce 
Fascist  Alliance  of  New  York.  While  annoying 
some  anti-Fascist  Italians  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
Salvatore  was  shot  and  killed. 

Mussolini's  representatives  in  this  country  pic- 
tured him  as  a  martyr  and  he  was  given  an  impres- 
sive funeral. 

The  Italian  Ambassador  went  from  Washington 
to  New  York  to  attend  it ;  the  Italian  consul-general 
was  pi-esent ;  the  coffin  was  carried  from  the  church 
to  the  pier  draped  with  Italian  flags.  All  the  way 
across  the  ocean,  a  guard  of  honor  was  maintained, 
day  and  night,-  over  Salvatore's  remains  and  he  was 
given  military  burial  near  Messina. 

At  about  the  time  the  ceremony  was  finished,  the 
Canadian  police  identified  Salvatore  Arena  by  photo- 
graphs and  finger  prints  as  one  of  a  gang  of  gunmen 
who  took  part  in  a  bank  money  car  hold-up  in  1924, 
and  got  away  with  $150,000  after  killing  one  bank 
messenger  and  wounding  another. 

The  Muse  of  History  is  a  )ather  consistent  lady, 
after  all.  Gunmen  and  bank  robbers  are  appropriate 
champions  of  Fascism.  But  Mussolini  and  his  satel- 
lites would  have  saved  funeral  expenses  if  the  Ca- 
nadian authorities  could  have  laid  hands  on  Salvatore 
before  he  stopped  that  bit  of  le&d. 

 ^0  

Mention  this  publication  as  well  as  our  advertisers 
tchert  buying. 
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Economist  Predicts  Huge  Building  Construction  Program 
During  the  Next  Twelve  Years 


]y[R.  FRANKLYN  HOBBS,  well-known  economist 
of  Chicago,  in  a  recent  address,  caused  quite  a 
sensation  in  the  building  industry  of  that  city  when 
he  said  that  the  United  States  will  have  erected 
within  the  next  11  or  12  years  as  many  cubic  feet 
of  building  space,  as  many  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
and  as  many  square  yards  of  pavement  as  now  exists 
in  the  United  States. 

His  address  is  given  below  in  part: 

"In  the  course  of  making  business  calculations, 
we  uncover,  or  discover,  facts  and  principles  which 
are  not  known  to  all  men,  and  which  might  be  over- 
looked by  the  man  who  is  too  close  to  the  physical 
building  situation. 

"One  of  these  facts,  or  principles,  which  brought 
itself  forcefully  to  the  attention  of  the  speaker 
some  years  ago,  is  the  most  astounding  fact  which 
could  be  put  forward  in  relation  to  the  business  of 
construction.  I  hesitate  to  give  you  this  fact  with- 
out thoroughly  preparing  your  minds  for  it  for  the 
reason  that  I  do  not  want  you  to  jump  at  the  con- 
clusion that  your  program  committee  has  brought 
before  you  a  speaker  to  deliver  a  load  of  theories. 

"Permit  me  to  assure  you  that  the  statement 
which  I  shall  shortly  make  is  not  only  a  theory,  but 
a  fact  which  has  been  proved  and  proved  and  proved 
and  proved  in  the  building  operations  of  the  United 
States.  Proved  absolutely  four  times  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  A  thing  which  has  been  proved 
that  many  times,  repeatedly  proved  over  a  period  of 
half  a  century  in  a  country  as  big  as  ours,  must  be 
accepted  as  a  fact,  if  anything  is  to  be  accepted  as 
a  fact. 

"It  takes  a  lot  of  courage,  with  all  of  the  figures 
I  have  behind  me,  to  tell  this  audience  that,  between 
now  and  1945,  and  possibly  between  now  and  1943, 
we  will  have  erected  in  this  country  as  many  cubic 
feet  of  building  space,  as  many  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  as  many  square  yards  of  pavement,  as  now 
exist  in  the  United  States.  If  we  do  not  build  more 
churches  than  are  now  standing  we  will  make  it  up 
on  schoolhouses,  or  university  buildings.  If  we  do 
not  pave  more  city  streets,  we  will  lay  more  country 
highways;  if  we  do  not  build  more  office  buildings, 
or  more  hotels,  we  will  build  more  warehouses,  and 
more  single  family  dwellings. 

"Incredulous,  are  you  not?  You  long-experienced, 
hard-headed  architects,  contractors  and  engineers, 
are  not  ready  to  accept  the  statement  from  a  mere 
statistician  that,  in  the  next  ten  to  fifteen  years,  it 
is  your  job  to  build  a  country  equal  to  what  lies  be- 
fore us  today.  The  difficulty  is  that  you  men  never 


thought  of  it  in  just  that  light.  Most  of  you  have 
never  measured  the  growth  of  the  needs  of  man. 
Let's  talk  about  that  for  a  moment. 

"The  average  price  of  all  things  is  now  about  25 
per  cent  below  the  average  for  one  hundred  years, 
and  yet  it  costs  a  man  three  times  as  much  to  live 
as  it  did  just  a  generation  ago.  It  costs  a  man  nine 
or  ten  times  as  much  to  live  as  it  did  one  hundred 
years  ago,  and  yet  I  remind  you  that  the  average 
price  of  everything  we  eat,  wear,  use,  or  consume  is 
25  per  cent  below  the  average  for  one  hundred  years. 
The  difference  in  the  cost  of  living,  which  is  covered 
by  this  200  per  cent  increase  since  1900,  is  the 
amount  required  to  purchase  the  things  we  did  not 
have  in  1900,  and  which  we  could  not  get  along  with- 
out today.  It  costs  you,  each  of  you,  three  times  as 
much  to  live  now  as  it  cost  you  to  live  in  1900,  even 
though  you  live  no  more  extravagantly  now  than 
you  did  then.  So  much  for  the  growing  demands 
of  men. 

"These  growing  demands  of  men  require  a  similar 
increase  in  buildings  of  every  nature.  The  tele- 
phone, the  electric  light,  the  oil  heater,  the  radio, 
the  mechanical  refrigerator,  the  automobile — all  of 
these  require  buildings  in  which  they  may  be  made, 
and  in  which  they  may  be  stored,  and  office  build- 
ings to  house  the  executives,  and  the  clerical  force, 
which  handle  their  distribution.  I  submit,  then,  that 
the  growing  demands  of  men  include  a  correspond- 
ing demand  for  additional  building  space  and,  when 
the  demands  of  men  multiply  themselves  by  three 
in  a  generation,  the  accompanying  demand  for 
space  insures  the  erection  of  practically  three  times 
as  much  space  during  a  generation  of  time  as  was 
in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  that  generation. 

"I  think  the  single  family  dwelling  is  coming  back, 
just  as  the  small  factory  is  now  staging  a  sensa- 
tional comeback.  We  shall  have  more  hotels  and 
large  apartment  buildings,  but  the  principal  build- 
ing activity  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  prom- 
ises to  be  single  family  residences  in  suburban  dis- 
tricts. 

"Gentlemen,  are  you  ready  to  build  a  city  such  as 
we  now  have  before  us  during  the  next  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ?  You  did  it  between  1887  and  1898 ;  you  did 
it  again  between  1899  and  1910;  you  did  it  again 
between  1911  and  1922;  and  you  have  almost  com- 
pleted the  job  of  doing  it  again  between  1922  and 
1933.  It  is  going  to  be  done  again  between  now  and 
1945  in  the  Chicago  area,  and  in  the  New  York  area, 
and  in  the  Detroit  area,  and  in  many  other  areas  of 
concentrated  population. 
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McFadden  Demands  Investigation,  but  Says  Congress 

Fears  Wall  Street 


WALL  STREET,  the  White  House,  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  alike  were  bitterly  condemned  in 
a  scathing  speech  by  Congressman  Louis  A.  McFad- 
den in  the  House  recently  in  one  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Congressman's  most  biting  speeches  on  high  finance. 

McFadden  declared  there  ought  to  be  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  but  he  declared 
that  whenever  Congress  shows  a  disposition  to  dig 
into  big  money  facts  Wall  Street  there  is  a  "mob  of 
gum  shoe  men  to  scrutinize  the  lives  of  its  members, 
seeking  to  uncover  a  hidden  skeleton  that  will  palsy 
their  hands  and  seal  their  lips."  Blackmail  of  Con- 
gress is  what  McFadden  charged. 

The  Pennsylvanian,  for  20  years  a  member  of  the 
"old  guard,"  made  his  address  on  the  heels  of  a  vic- 
tory for  renomination  in  which  he  defeated  Mrs. 
Gifford  Pinchot  and  annexed  the  Democratic  and  So- 
cialist nominations  for  good  measure. 

"Thieves,"  "pirates,"  "traitors,"  and  similar  terms 
ran  through  McFadden's  speech,  like  peppery  bullets. 
That  he  is  being  and  has  been  furnished  with  direct 
inside  information  seems  clear  and  many  members  of 
Congress  believe  that  to  be  the  case.  But  most  Con- 
gressmen, nevertheless,  believe  McFadden's  demand 
for  an  investigation  will  not  be  met,  because  "docu- 
mentary evidence  is  insufficient."  Some,  however, 
believe  "Wall  Street  espionage"  is  the  real  reason. 
There  have  been  many  rumors,  in  addition  to  McFad- 
den's charge,  to  the  effect  that  Wall  Street  "has  the 
goods  on"  too  many  members  to  permit  any  real  in- 
vestigation. 

Among  McFadden's  charges  was  the  sensational 
assertion  that  the  wild  manipulations  of  the  Swedish 
match  wizard,  Ivar  Kreuger,  were  known  in  this 
country  last  year,  long  before  his  suicide  which 
wrecked  his  house  of  cards  and  exposed  to  the  world 
one  of  the  most  astounding  swindles  ever  known. 

"Every  dollar  of  the  billion  Kreuger  and  his  gang 
drew  out  of  this  country,"  McFadden  said,  "was 
drawn  from  the  government  and  from  the  people 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  The  credit  of 
the  United  States  government  was  peddled  to  him  by 
he  Federal  Reserve  Board  for  their  own  private 
^^ain. 

"The  nature  of  Kreuger's  organized  swindle  and 
his  bankrupt  condition  were  known  when  Hoover 
sought  to  exempt  Kreuger's  loan  of  $125,000,000 
from  the  operation  of  the  Hoover  moratorium.  They 
were  known  when  $30,000,000  was  taken  from  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  by  certain  bankers  in  New  York  for 
the  ostensible  pui-pose  of  permitting  Kreuger  to 


make  a  loan  to  Columbia.  That  country  never  got  a 
penny. 

"Kreuger's  swindle  and  bankruptcy  were  known 
here  in  January  when  he  visited  at  the  white  House. 

"  'There  should  be  a  congressional  investigation. 
It  would  develop  facts  that  will  stagger  the  nation.' 

"McFadden  said  that  since  last  April  American 
bankers  had  sent  $13,000,000  in  gold  to  Germany  and 
much  larger  sums  to  other  countries  that  have  de- 
faulted on  their  private  and  pubhc  debts. 

"  'The  depredations  and  iniquities  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks,'  he  continued  'have  cost  this  country 
enough  money  to  pay  the  national  debt  several  times 
over.  This  evil  institution  has  impoverished  and 
ruined  the  people,  has  bankrupted  itself  and  has 
practically  bankrupted  the  government.  It  has  done 
this  through  evasions  of  the  law  which  officials 
countenanced  and  condoned  and  through  the  corrupt 
practices  of  the  moneyed  vultures  who  control  it.'  " 

 o  

CONGRATULATIONS,  SENATOR  THOMAS! 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  congratulates 
Senator  John  W.  Thomas  on  his  sweeping  victory  in 
the  Oklahoma  primary  to  nominate  a  Democratic 
candidate  for  election  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

During  the  primary  campaign,  William  Green, 
president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  with  Senator  Thomas' 
one  hundred  per  cent  favorable  record  on  measures 
of  interest  to  labor  before  him,  urged  all  Oklahoma 
labor  organizations  and  their  members  to  work  ac- 
tively for  the  renomination  and  election  of  the  Okla- 
homa Senator. 

When  the  nomination  of  Judge  John  Parker  for 
the  position  of  associate  justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  was  before  the  Senate,  Senator 
Thomas  voted  against  his  confirmation.  Judge  Par- 
ker was  notorious  for  his  decision  upholding  the  ob- 
noxious yellow  dog  contract. 

Senator  Thomas  also  voted  for  the  Norris-La- 
Guardia  anti-injunction  bill,  for  the  elimination  of 
convict  labor  competition  with  free  labor,  and  against 
the  sales  tax,  which  was  designed  to  relieve  the  well- 
to-do  from  taxation  and  place  the  burden  on  those 
least  able  to  bear  it. 

He  also  supported  eveiy  other  measure  in  the  in- 
terest of  labor — and  the  interest  of  labor  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  people — that  came  before  the  Senate. 

Senator  Thomas'  record  called  for  his  renomina- 
tion by  the  citizens  of  Oklahoma.  It  likewise  calls 
for  a  sweeping  victory  for  him  in  the  November  elec- 
tion. 
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DEPRESSION  AND  DOWNFALL 

By  THE  SENATOR 


JT  was  a  hot  morning  in  southeastern  Louisiana; 

At  one  of  the  four  corners,  where  the  Old  Span- 
ish Trail  cuts  the  Lake  Charles-Shreveport  high- 
way there  stood  a  well-formed,  clear-voiced  man,  call- 
ing: "Get  your  Caramel  Crisp!  Only  a  nickel  a 
bag.   It's  good  to  eat.   Caramel  Crisp." 

There  was  a  little  burr  in  his  speech:  He  was 
born  in  Switzerland. 

His  outfit,  of  stand  and  shelter,  was  neat:  He 
was  an  electrical  engineer. 

He  was  deeply  tanned:  Twelve  years  had  been 
spent  in  Central  and  South  America,  as  valuation 
engineer  for  a  big  international  company. 

His  clothing  was  neat — but  show-ed  wear:  Twenty 
years'  savings  had  gone  into  the  stock  of  that  com- 
pany ;  and  the  stock  w^as  listed  that  day  at  31/2-  He 
was  $20,000  out  of  pocket. 

But  he  was  cheerful — and  game;  he  was  single, 
and  had  none  waiting  for  the  earnings  of  the  day, 
before  they  could  eat. 

*       *  * 

"I  don't  like  your  Caramel  Crisp,  sir!" 

A  rather  shrill  voice  sounded  out,  surprisingly 
clear,  at  his  elbow. 

The  vendor  looked,  in  astonishment. 

A  personable,  well-dressed  woman  sat  in  an  auto- 
mobile, looking  at  him. 

Just  then  a  customer  stepped  up;  but  halted  as 
the  woman  shrilled: 

"I  don't  like  your  Caramel  Crisp." 

The  customer  looked  at  the  w^oman — and  passed 
on. 

The  vendor  turned  to  face  her;  then  bowed  from 
his  hips;  and  grinned. 

"I  don't  like  your  Caramel  Crisp,"  she  repeated. 

Again  he  bowed:  "De  gustibus  non  disputandum," 
he  said. 

The  woman's  face  was  blank — she  was  wondering 
what  he  had  said. 

"I  said,  Madam,  that  in  matters  of  taste  there  is 
no  room  for  debate." 

Then  he  added:  "It  would  be  hell,  if  every  man 
wanted  you  for  a  wife." 

The  answer  to  this  was  a  fiery  blush  on  the  wo- 
man's face,  as  she  drove  away. 


"Caramel  Crisp!  It's  good  to  eat.  Only  a  nickel 
a  bag." 

From  the  court  house  across  the  corner  came  a 


young  couple,  very  clearly  starting  their  honeymoon 
with  some  Caramel  Crisp. 

Behind  them  came  a  black-coated  parson,  who 
also  indulged  his  sweet  tooth. 

An  hour  before,  he  had  been  standing  on  the 
court  house  steps; 

As  the  old  tin  Lizzie  with  a  Texas  license,  con- 
taining the  young  couple,  di'ove  up. 

He  met  them  as  they  emerged  from  their  chariot 
of  joy. 

After  a  gracious  introduction  of  himself,  he  had 
piloted  them  about  the  various  offices  of  the  court 
house. 

Then,  in  the  empty  court-room,  he  had  performed 
his  f  unction. 

But  while  he  was  inside,  another  young  couple 
had  been  caught  and  cared  for  by  his  ministerial 
competitor,  or  colleague. 

*       *  * 

"Caramel  Crisp!  Only  a  nickel  a  bag.  It's  good 
to  eat." 

"Give  me  a  bag,  buddy!"  said  a  voice  from  the 
curb. 

The  vendor  handed  out  the  toothsome  morsel; 
But  when  the  other  offered  a  nickel,  the  vendor 
smiled. 

The  buyer  sat  in  a  big  Cadillac  coupe,  with  the 
name  of  a  great  corporation  on  its  door. 

"Among  friends,"  said  the  vendor,  "the  rules  of 
business  are  relaxed." 

"I  saw  that  woman,"  said  the  caller.  "Her 
brother  has  a  candy-store." 

"Too  bad!   The  fortune  of  war,"  said  the  vendor. 

The  caller  sat  silent,  munching  his  sweet,  for  a 
while. 

"Well,  buddy,  you  are  to  be  congratulated,"  he 
finally  said. 

"I  trust  your  wisdom,  at  all  times.  But  may  I 
kno\y  your  thought." 

"Yes,"  said  the  man  in  the  Cadillac.  "You  have 
arrived,  and  have  no  further  worry  about  where 
else  you  can  go." 

"But  in  what  do  I  have  any  advantage  ovei-  you  ?" 
inquired  the  vendor. 

"In  that  you  have  arrived.  While  I  have  just 
been  notified  that  next  week  I  will  be  on  my  way 
down,"  was  the  illuminating  reply. 

 o  

By  patronizing  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling 
a  moral  obligation. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF 


'pHE  Home  Loan  Bill  passed  by  Congress  should  do 
more  to  stimulate  repairs  remodeling  and  new 
building  and  remove  the  need  for  unemployment  re- 
lief than  any  of  the  other  measures  proposed. 

Repairs  and  improvements  on  homes,  farm  build- 
ings, retail  stores,  hotels  and  apartments,  together 
with  needed  new  construction,  offer  the  greatest 
available  field  for  a  general  increase  of  business 
activity  and  employment  at  this  time. 

There  is  a  real  need  today  for  building  improve- 
ments, very  little  having  been  done  for  three  years 
by  home  owners  and  business  property  owners  to 
maintain  their  structures  or  to  put  them  in  line  with 
changing  styles  and  with  present-day  exacting  stan- 
dards. We  estimate  that  building  activity  totaling 
fully  eight  billion  dollars  per  year  can  be  achieved, 
provided  the  credit  problem  can  be  solved.  This 
amount  of  construction  activity  would  put  about  five 
million  men  back  to  work.  It  would  apply  the  unem- 
ployment relief  right  at  the  root  of  unemployment, 
namely,  the  building  trades;  and  from  that  center, 
on  the  construction  job,  employment  would  spread 
back  through  all  the  fabric  of  American  industry. 

Just  two  things  are  needed  to  bring  about  this 
surge  of  building  in  the  small  construction  field — 
credit  and  salesmanship. 

Aggressive  salesmanship  on  the  part  of  builders, 
dealers,  and  the  entire  building  industry,  is  also 
needed  if  home  and  other  building  repairs  and  new 
consti-uction  are  to  lead  the  nation  back  into  produc- 
tive employment.  In  spite  of  financing  difficulties, 
some  very  gratifying  results  have  been  secured  in 
certain  cities  and  towns.   The  men  of  the  building 


CUTTING  REMARKS 

We  were  watching  a  slicing  machine  in  a  bread 
plant  ...  a  meat  packer,  a  coffee  specialist,  an  elec- 
trical expert,  a  mechanic,  a  hardware  wholesaler,  a 
sales  manager,  a  mother  of  a  large  family — and  here 
are  their  reactions.  Said  one :  "Great  thing  for  vol- 
ume and  profit."  Another:  "Damn  rotten  to  think 
a  hideous  steel  thing  for  cutting  bread  can  take  bread 
out  of  mouths  by  replacing  human  beings  who  need 
work."  Another:  "Now  I  can  make  sandwiches 
without  worrying  how  sharp  the  carving  knife  is." 
Another:  "My  hat's  off  to  the  fellow  who  got  all 
them  jiggennicracks  to  jump  and  turn  and  cut  and 
almost  think."  Another:  "One  more  thing  done  for 
us  we  could  do  all  right  ourselves  .  .  .  Better  save 
the  cost  of  the  thing  and  make  better  bread  or  bring 
the  price  down."  ...  A  mechanical  bread  slicer  pro- 
vokes its  own  brand  of  cutting  remarks. — Romer's 
Thinker. 


industry  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  these  cam- 
paigns, and  the  best  results  have  been  secured  by 
those  community  drives  which  have  centered  around 
the  upkeep,  repairs  and  modernizing  of  homes  and 
other  buildings. 

The  home  owners  and  building  owners  of  America 
would  rather  give  jobs  than  doles;  and  it  is  sounder 
economics  to  put  millions  of  tradesmen  back  to  work 
for  individuals  who  will  derive  personal  benefit  from 
their  labor,  than  it  is  for  federal,  state  or  local  gov- 
ernments to  create  public  works  jobs  to  be  paid  for 
out  of  tax  money. 

 0  

TEACH  THEM  TO  SWIM 

The  death  list  from  drowning  grows  rapidly,  as  we 
go  further  into  the  summer  season.  The  greater 
number  of  these  persons  could  have  saved  themselves 
had  they  only  known  the  simple  art  of  swimming. 

A  good  swimmer  who  does  not  lose  his  head  and 
gets  panic-stricken  can  stay  in  the  water  indefinitely. 
Matthew  Webb,  an  Englishman,  who  was  the  first 
person  to  swim  the  English  Channel,  was  in  the 
water  21  hours  and  45  minutes.  An  American,  H.  F. 
Sullivan,  was  the  third  successful  Channel  swimmer 
and  he  was  in  the  water  27  hours  and  25  minutes. 
Gertrude  Ederle,  the  first  woman  to  swim  the 
English  Channel,  broke  all  previous  records  for  time ; 
she  was  in  the  water  for  14  hours  and  31  minutes. 
Of  course,  these  are  outstanding  examples  of  human 
skill  and  endurance — but  the  ability  to  swim  for  just 
a  few  minutes  would  mean  the  difference  between 
life  and  death  in  many  instances. 

In  many  cases  persons  who  did  not  know  how  to 
swim  have  given  their  lives  in  an  effort  to  save 
another.  Those  who  cannot  swim  and  still  attempt 
to  save  others  are  no  doubt  carried  away  by  their 
excitement  and  an  overwhelming  self-confidence  that 
in  some  way  they  will  be  able  to  do  the  impossible. 

Every  primary  school  should  have  a  swimming 
pool,  and  one  or  more  competent  instructors.  Every 
boy  and  every  girl  should  be  able  to  swim  and  float, 
by  the  time  they  reach  the  age  of  ten.  Parents  who 
really  love  their  children  should  consider  teaching 
their  child  to  swim  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  its  bringing  up. 

Many  grown-ups  of  today  miss  a  lot  of  fun  because 
of  their  fear  of  drowning. 

Teach  your  children  to  swim !  Then,  even  though 
you  may  be  terribly  vexed  with  Johnny  because  he 
has  played  hookey,  on  a  tempting  spring  day — you 
will  not  have  a  nervous  fear  for  his  safety  because 
of  the  thought  that  he  has  gone  to  the  creek  or 
the  lake. 
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If  You  Doubt  Prosperity  Will  Follow  Depression, 

Read  This 


JT  it  a  gloomy  moment  in  history.    Not  for  many 

years — not  in  the  life-time  of  most  people  who 
read  this  paper — has  there  been  so  much  grave  and 
deep  apprehension;  never  has  the  future  seemed  so 
incalculable  as  at  this  time.  In  our  own  country 
there  is  universal  commercial  prostration  and  panic, 
and  thousands  of  our  poorest  fellow-citizens  are 
turned  out  against  the  approaching  winter  without 
employment,  and  without  the  prospect  of  it. 

Over  in  France  the  political  cauldron  seethes  and 
bubbles  with  uncertainty;  Russia  hangs,  as  usual, 
like  a  cloud,  dark  and  silent  upon  the  horizon  of 
Europe ;  while  the  energies,  resources  and  influences 
of  the  British  Empire  are  sorely  tried,  and  are  yet 
to  be  tried  more  sorely,  in  coping  with  the  vast  and 
deadly  Indian  resurrection,  and  with  its  disturbed 
relations  in  China. 

It  is  a  solemn  moment,  and  no  man  can  feel  an 
indifference  (which,  happily,  no  man  would  even 
pretend  to  feel)  in  the  issue  of  events. 

Of  our  own  troubles  no  man  can  see  the  end. 
They  are,  fortunately,  as  yet  mainly  commercial; 
and  if  we  are  only  to  lose  money,  and  by  painful 
poverty  to  be  taught  wisdom — the  wisdom  of  honor, 
of  faith,  of  sympathy,  and  of  charity — no  man  need 
seriously  despair.  And  yet  the  very  haste  to  be 
rich,  which  is  the  occasion  of  this  widespread  calam- 
ity, has  also  tended  to  destroy  the  moral  forces  with 
which  we  are  to  resist  and  subdue  the  calamity. 

Good  friends,  let  our  conduct  prove  that  the  call 
comes  to  men  who  have  large  hearts,  however  nar- 
rowed their  homes  may  be;  who  have  open  hands, 
however  empty  their  purses.  In  time  of  peril  we 
have  nothing  but  manhood,  strong  in  its  faith  in 
God,  to  rely  upon ;  and  whoever  shows  himself  truly 
a  God-fearing  man  now,  by  helping  wherever  and 
however  he  can,  will  be  as  blessed  and  beloved  as  a 
great  light  in  darkness. 

Not  1932,  But  History! 

Now  comes  the  remarkable  fact.  What  you  have 
just  read  was  not  written  yesterday,  about  condi- 
tions of  today — but  is  a  verbatim  reprint  of  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  Hai-per's  Weekly  on  Octo- 
ber 19,  1857.  No  better  description  of  present  con- 
ditions could  be  penned. 

1857  .  .  .  the  same  year  that  saw  the  opening  of 
the  bank  which  is  now  called  "Mercantile  Com- 
merce." July  of  that  year  was  normal.  September 
marked  the  beginning  of  depression.  This  editorial 
appeared  in  October.  Seventeen  months  later,  in 
March,  1859,  business  was  back  at  normal  again. 


"Of  our  own  troubles  no  man  can  see  the  end." 
They  said  that  in  1857,  and  it  has  been  said  many- 
times,  before  and  since.  Depressions  have  occurred 
in  our  American  business  since  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  every  one  in  turn  has  looked  black,  seemed 
unending. 

Every  one  has  been  followed  by  recovery,  and 
prosperity.  —  A  Mercantile-Commerce  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  advertisement  which  appeared  in 
the  St.  Louis  "Globe-Democrat." 

 0  

HUEY  LONG  LEARNS  WHEN  ONE  IS  DRUNK 

While  the  Senate  wrangled  and  sweated  last  week 
on  how  much  high-powered  beer  a  person  can  drink 
without  becoming  intoxicated.  Senator  Huey  Long 
of  Louisiana  went  to  the  law  books  for  a  legal  defini- 
tion of  drunkenness. 

In  Mordecai's  law  lectures  from  the  North  Caro- 
lina Law  Journal  Long  quoted  the  following : 

"Not  drunk  is  he  who  from  the  floor  can  rise  and 
drink  once  more;  but  drunk  is  he  who  prostrate  lies 
and  cannot  either  drink  or  rise." 

 o  

BILL  TO  CURB  COMMUNISTS 

A  bill  which  defines  a  communist,  excludes  him 
from  this  country  and  makes  any  alien  communist 
already  here  deportable  has  been  reported  out  by 
the  house  immigration  committee. 

A  communist,  the  bill  states,  is  an  alien  who  is  a 
member  of,  or  affiliated  with,  any  organization  that 
believes  in,  advises,  advocates,  or  teaches  the  over- 
throw by  force  or  violence  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  overthrow  by  force  or  vio- 
lence of  all  forms  of  law,  or  the  duty,  necessity,  or 
propriety  of  the  unlawful  assaulting  or  killing  of  any 
officer  or  officers  (either  of  specific  individuals  or  of 
officers  generally)  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  or  any  other  organized  government,  because 
of  his  or  their  official  character,  or  the  unlawful 
damage,  injury  or  destruction  of  property;  or, 
sabotage. 

— —  o  

Good  Night 

"May  we  borrow  youi"  phonograph  ?" 
"What!   So  late  in  the  evening?" 
"We  want  to  sleep." 

 0  

that  you  do  not  demand  advertised  products. 
Many  manufacturers  do  not  advertise  due  to  the  fact 
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HAS  THE  TIDE  TURNED? 

There  are  predictions  that  better  times  are  ahead. 

There  are  statements  that  the  tide  has  turned. 

About  these  reports  the  best  thing  about  them  is 
that  they  do  not  come  from  political  sources. 

The  worst  thing  about  them  is  that  the  average 
man  has  thus  far  no  evidence  of  any  turning  or  of 
any  impending  improvement. 

Editor  and  Publisher,  organ  of  newspaperdom,  is 
among  those  to  remark  that  the  tide  has  turned. 

The  evidence  seems  inadequate. 

We  are  told  that  there  has  been  a  note  of  success 
in  sales  in  a  group  of  large  cities  of  late.  But  May 
marked  a  terrific  plunge  downward,  which  somewhat 
takes  the  rosy  tint  from  reported  current  improve- 

^"ftUt. 


Ford's  stepped-up  production  is  pointed  out.  That 
can  scarcely  be  accepted  as  a  criterion. 

The  oil  industry  is  reported  out  of  the  red.  Again, 
that  is  not  an  indication.  California  oil,  to  be  sure, 
has  gone  back  to  a  dollar  a  barrel,  because  of  self- 
imposed  restriction  of  output.  That  means  noth- 
ing in  any  discussion  of  general  economic  recovery. 

The  daily  metal  trade  index  is  reported  stationary 
since  latter  April.  That  may  mean  only  that  having 
hit  bottom  we  are  scraping  along  thereon,  which 
many  have  suspected  would  happen. 

Every  American  hopes  optimistic  forecasts  can  be 
accepted,  but  most  Americans  will  not  jump  at  any 
more  "just  around  the  corner"  predictions.  They 
will  wait  for  returning  dollars  "until  they  can  see 
the  whites  of  their  eyes." 

Mark  this  dov,"n:  There  can  be  no  genuine  trend 
toward  recovery  in  any  impoi-tant  sense  until  wages 
stop  going  down  and  begin  to  go  up. 

There  are  no  indications  thus  far  that  employment 
is  increasing.  Until  employment  begins  to  increase 
there  will  be  no  returning  prosperity,  because  the 
prosperity  that  concerns  America  now  is  the  pros- 
perity of  the  masses — the  wage  earners. 

There  has  been  plenty  of  prosperity  for  a  few.  As 
always,  they  have  profited  by  the  adversity  of  the 
masses. 

— — —  o  

HIDEOUS  DEVICE  REOPENS  SCANDAL 

Florida's  hideous  "sweat  box,"  used  to  torture 
prisoners  used  on  road  work,  has  again  brought  the 
State  into  the  limelight  with  a  renewal  of  prison 
camp  scandal. 

The  death  of  a  prisoner  following  torture  in  the 
sweat  box — an  iron  coop  under  which  a  fire  is  built 
— has  resulted  in  indictment  of  two  officials. 

The  dead  prisoner  was  confined  in  the  box,  held 
with  a  chain  around  his  neck  and  in  stocks.  He  is 
believed  to  have  been  too  exhausted  to  stand  longer. 
His  sagging  weight  suffocated  him. 

Whether  this  revival  of  interest  in  the  ancient 
terror  of  the  camps  will  bring  about  its  abolishment 
remains  to  be  seen. 


ATTENTION  SECRETARIES 
It  will  soon  be  time  to  publish  the  wage  scales  of 
our  local  unions. 

If  you  have  not  yet  filled  out  the  blank  question- 
naire sent  to  you,  please  do  so  at  once  and  return 
it  to  Headquarters  immediately.  If  your  local  union 
has  not  adjusted  its  old  v/age  scale,  fill  in  whatever 
scale  is  now  in  effect. 

Blank  questionnaires  will  be  furnished  on  request. 
Fraternally  yours, 

TERRY  FORD, 
General  Secretaiy-Treasurer. 
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WHY  SHOULD  BANKS  MEDDLE? 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  struggle 
of  Organized  Labor  during  the  past  fifteen  years  is 
the  extent  to  which  leading  banks  have  butted  into 
the  matter  of  influencing  relations  between  employ- 
ers and  employes. 

This  activity  has  manifested  itself  along  two  chief 
lines  of  action  plainly  intended  to  harm  and  injure 
the  Organized  Labor  movement,  one  being  to  force 
the  anti-union  open  shop  on  employers  and  the  other 
being  to  use  their  money-lending  power  to  beat 
down  wages. 

Originally  a  plan  was  adopted  under  which  all 
the  banks  that  could  be  induced  to  join  the  open 
shop  movement  were  to  refuse  to  loan  any  money 
to  contractors  who  preferred  to  employ  only  union 
men.  Very  closely  allied  to  this  movement  was  the 
movement  initiated  by  material  dealers  to  refuse  to 
sell  building  material  unless  those  buying  it  would 
also  agree  to  run  the  job  open  shop. 

Of  even  more  far-reaching  efi:'ect  was  the  move 
planned  years  ago  but  actually  initiated  on  a  large 
scale  only  some  over  two  or  three  years  ago,  when 
certain  leading  bankers  sent  out  the  suggestion  that 
banks  encourage  contractors  and  employers  gen- 
erally to  cut  wages  and  to  enforce  this  demand  by 
refusing  to  lend  money  for  construction  and  other 
projects  unless  wages  were  reduced  as  requested  by 
the  bankers. 

To  just  what  extent  labor  conditions  have  been 
undermined  and  purchasing  power  of  workers  low- 
ered by  accompanying  wage  reductions,  thus  ad- 
vocated, may  be  somewhat  uncertain,  but  that  it 
has  been  a  strong  factor  in  bringing  about  wage 
reductions  in  many  localities  is  a  certainty. 

Now,  why  should  any  bank  meddle  with  such 
affairs?  Why  don't  the  banks  confine  themselves  to 
the  banking  business  instead  of  interfering  with  the 
relations  between  employers  and  employees?  Why 
should  they  attempt  to  force  the  open  shop  plan  of 
discrimination  against  union  men  and  why  should 
they  butt  in  to  suggest  any  lowering  of  wages  ? 

The  fact  that  leading  influential  banks  of  large 
resources  have  taken  this  stand  is  a  factor  that  has 
contributed  materially  to  bring  on  the  present  de- 
pression, by  slowing  up  all  kinds  of  operations  that 
otherwise  were  ready  to  go  ahead.  Had  the  banks 
refrained  from  meddUng  at  all  in  any  of  these  cases 
and  left  employers  free  to  deal  with  their  employees 
without  interference  we  would  have  had  that  much 
less  depression  to  contend  with.  As  it  is  the  bank- 
ers meddled  and  now  we  are  all  paying  the  penalty. 

 o  

Many  manufacturers  do  not  advertise  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  demand  advertised  products. 


EXCLUSION  OF  NEGROES  FROM  JURIES 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

One  of  the  most  important  court  decisions  of  this 
generation,  as  affecting  the  rights  of  Negroes,  was 
handed  down  by  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals, 
July  5,  when  it  granted  a  new  trial  to  Euel  Lee, 
Negro,  convicted  of  murder  of  an  Eastern  Shore 
farmer.  The  high  court  ruled  that  the  point  made 
by  David  Levinson,  of  Philadelphia,  Lee's  attorney; 
that  Lee's  trial  was  void  because  no  Negro  was  in 
the  panel  from  which  the  jury  was  chosen,  was 
effective. 

It  held  that  the  exclusion  of  Negro  citizens  from 
the  jury  panel  in  Baltimore  county — an  exclusion 
which  has  been  maintained  for  the  past  26  years — 
was  unconstitutional,  and  was  a  denial  of  the  rights 
of  the  accused. 

Lee,  a  farm  hand,  was  indicted  for  murder  and 
was  about  to  be  tried  in  an  Eastern  Shore  rural 
courthouse  surrounded  by  men  prepared  to  lynch 
him.  The  judge  and  sheriff  stood  by  while  a  mob 
drove  Bernard  Ades,  a  Baltimore  attorney,  who 
sought  to  aid  Lee,  from  the  town,  on  the  pretext 
that  he  was  a  Communist.  Appealing  first  to  Gov- 
ernor Ritchie  and  then  to  the  higher  court.  Levin- 
son  secured  a  transfer  of  the  trial  to  Baltimore 
county.  There  Lee  was  convicted,  on  circumstantial 
evidence.  Levinson  raised  the  issue  of  exclusion  of 
Negroes  from  the  jury  panel,  and  promised  to  carry 
this  point  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  where  it  had  been  decided  years  ago,  in 
favor  of  the  contention  that  such  exclusion  of  Ne- 
groes from  jury  service  is  a  violation  of  constitu- 
tional rights.  The  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  has 
now  accepted  this  doctrine,  and  raised  the  imme- 
diate issue  of  Negro  membership  in  trial  juries 
wherever  Negroes  are  to  be  tried  for  serious  crimes 
in  communities  where  racial  feeling  is  strong. 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  no  law  in  Maryland  excludes  Negroes  from 
juries,  admits  that  custom  has  had  the  effect  of  law, 
and  it  suggests  that  the  selection  of  juries  in  Balti- 
more city  courts  be  made  to  conform  to  the  high 
court's  decree. 

Throughout  the  South  this  decision,  won  by  Lev- 
inson's  stubborn  fighting,  is  expected  to  result  in  an 
organized  demand  by  educated  Negroes  that  they  be 
allowed  to  sit  on  juries  where  members  of  their  race 
are  in  jeopardy  of  their  lives  or  long  prison  terms. 

This  Euel  Lee  decision  may  prove  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  of  race  self-assertion  by  Negroes  in  the 
South.   Q  

Jake:  "What  is  it  that  you  part  your  hair  with, 
ride  all  over  town  in  and  feed  the  baby  with?" 
Legg:  'T  can't  imagine." 
Jake:  "A  comb,  an  automobile  and  a  bottle." 
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MR.  DAWES  BORROWS  $80,000,000 

Washington  gasped  lately  when  it  learned  that 
former  Vice-President  Charles  G.  Dawes,  who  recent- 
ly resigned  as  president  of  the  Reconstniction 
Finance  Corporation,  had  borrowed  $80,000,000  from 
that  corporation  to  save  his  own  reeling  bank — the 
Central  Republic  of  Chicago, 

"It  takes  a  good  deal  to  startle  the  nation's  capital ; 
but  this  was  more  than  plenty.  Eighty  million  dol- 
lars is  by  odds  the  largest  single  loan  made  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Coi-poration ;  nor  is  that  the 
chief  item  of  surprise. 

"The  coiTJoration  is  a  governmental  institution.  It 
has  not  a  dollar  of  cash  or  credit  except  as  these  are 
provided  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Dawes  was  the  first  president  of  this  concern.  His 
eulogists  described  him  at  the  time  as  a  superman 
who  had  put  aside  his  own  affairs  so  he  might  'serve' 
his  country. 

"\Vhen  he  resigned  a  few  weeks  ago  he  modestly 
admitted  that  he  had  finished  the  job  and  that  pros- 
perity was  on  the  way. 

"Immediately  a  clamor  arose  that  further  honors 
be  given  him.  He  was  suggested  for  vice-president 
on  the  Republican  ticket  and  might  have  had  the 
nomination  for  the  asking,  but  he  was  pictured  as 
preferring  the  seclusion  of  private  life. 

"Now  it  appears  that  'Hell  an'  Maria's'  principal 
accomplishment  in  connecting  with  the  R.  F.  C.  was 
to  borrow  $80,000,000  for  his  own  bank.  Whether 
the  deal  was  arranged  before  or  after  he  resigned  as 
head  of  the  institution  is  not  clear.  All  we  know  is 
he  got  the  money,  plenty  of  it,  and  now  proudly  pro- 
claims that  his  bank  is  'impregnable.' 

"Of  course,  it  is  'impregnable.'  Any  bank  may 
be  rendered  'impregnable'  if  its  chief  is  turned  loose 
among  Uncle  Sam's  billions  and  permitted  to  help 
himself." 

 0  

While  asserting  that  things  were  going  very  satis- 
factorily at  the  Geneva  arms  conference,  in  view  of 
the  discussion  of  the  Hoover  reduction  plan,  high 
officials  of  the  State  Department  gave  away  the 
real  state  of  affairs  when  they  admitted  that  the 
American  delegation  is  coming  home.  This  meant 
that  the  reports  of  the  scuttling  of  the  conference 
were  true.  For  Congress  has  refused  to  provide 
funds  for  sending  the  delegation  back  again,  when 
once  they  return  to  the  United  States. 

Several  months  ago  the  Gibson-Swanson  delega- 
tion arrived  in  Geneva  to  take  part  in  the  meeting 
of  the  nations,  demanded  by  all  the  peoples  who 
groaned  under  the  increasing  burden  of  armaments. 
The  pledge  made  in  the  Versailles  Treaty,  of  dis- 
armament of  the  world  after  the  forcible  disarming 
•  the  Central  European  powers,  was  recalled.  But 


every  attempt  made  by  the  Soviet  and  small-power 
delegates  to  bring  the  big  capitaUst  powers  to  actual 
reduction  was  balked  by  technical  arguments.  Now 
agreement  has  been  reached  to  disband  until  next 
fall. 

 o  

POWER  AND  OIL  MAGNATES  'SAVE'  $82,000,000 

In  order  that  the  privately-owned  power  companies 
might  continue  to  dodge  a  $.50,000,000  tax  on  elec- 
tricity, Smoot  and  other  "standpat"  senators,  in  the 
closing  hours  of  Congress,  smothered  a  resolution 
which  would  have  compelled  the  big  oil  companies  to 
pay  $32,000,000  into  the  Treasury  to  help  "balance 
the  budget." 

Thus,  by  a  neat  "turn  of  the  wrist,'*  the  oil  and 
power  corporations  "save"  $82,000,000. 

When  the  revenue  bill  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
it  carried  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  electricity,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  profits  of  power  companies. 

In  conference  the  levy  was  switched  from  the 
power  concerns  to  the  consumers.  Norris  and  other 
Progressives  protested  but  were  out-voted. 

After  the  revenue  bill  became  a  law  Treasury  offi- 
cials discovered  a  loophole  through  which  big  gaso- 
line refiners  intended  to  draw  off  $32,000,000  a  year 
in  tax  evasions. 

The  law  stipulated  that  stocks  in  the  hands  of  re- 
tailers should  not  be  taxable.  That  was  the  "joker." 
The  refiners,  before  the  law  became  effective,  trans- 
ferred millions  of  gallons  of  gasoline  and  oil  to  their 
own  distributing  agencies  operated  by  subsidiary 
corporations. 

Thus  they  were  in  a  position  to  add  the  tax  to  the 
price  of  their  "gas"  without  contributing  a  penny  to 
Uncle  Sam. 

A  resolution  was  prepared  by  the  Treasury  plug- 
ging this  hole.  Norris  seized  the  opportunity  to 
reopen  the  electricity  tax  and  proposed  an  amend- 
ment transferring  it  from  the  consumers  to  the  com- 
panies. 

A  poll  of  the  Senate  disclosed  that  the  Norris 
amendment  would  be  adopted,  and  thereupon  the 
Power  Trust  got  busy. 

The  oil  resolution  was  sent  back  to  the  Finance 
Committee,  where  it  was  bottled  up  by  Smoot.  Nor- 
ris was  notified  that  unless  he  agreed  to  peiTnit  the 
consumers  to  continue  to  pay  the  electricity  tax  the 
oil  loophole  in  the  revenue  bill  would  not  be 
"plugged." 

Norris  "stood  pat"  and  Smoot  buried  both  propo- 
sitions. 

Smoot  is  a  candidate  for  re-election  this  year.  If 
the  oil  and  power  companies  don't  make  a  fat  contri- 
bution to  his  campaign  fund  they  are  very  ungrate- 
ful. 
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THAT  COST  OF  LIVING  HOOEY 

Those  who  some  years  ago  used  cost  of  living 
figures  to  win  wage  advances  may  now  witness  em- 
ployers using  the  same  tactics  with  cost  of  living 
going  down. 

There  are  at  least  two  fundamental  weaknesses 
in  basing  wages  upon  cost  of  living. 

The  first  and  most  important  is  that  it  gives 
ground  for  assuming  that  the  worker  is  entitled  only 
to  a  certain  level  of  living  standard  and  that  in  his 
relation  to  the  production  of  industry  he  must  re- 
main at  that  level.  He  may  enjoy  none  of  the  prog- 
ress of  industry. 

The  second  is  that  cost  of  living  figures  do  not 
envision  the  actual  cost  of  living.  Almost  uniformly 
such  figures  include  costs  of  sheer  necessities  only. 

They  do  not  include  the  costs  of  many  things  that 
must  be  included  in  any  modern  calculation  of  right 
living  standards  and  which  seldom  move  downward. 

The  modern  worker  is  subjected  to  a  horde  of 
charges,  of  which  those  things  covered  in  cost  of 
living  tables  form  perhaps  only  a  minor  part.  The 
whole  idea  of  using  cost  of  living  in  any  manner  as 
a  basis  of  wage  fixing  is  repugnant  and  is  filled  with 
injustice.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  and  it  was  a  sad 
day  when  the  idea  was  first  turned  loose  to  add  an- 
other plague  to  a  plague-ridden  industrial  world. 

We  hear  employers  demanding  wage  cuts  of  15 
per  cent  "because  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  down 
15  per  cent."  The  cost  of  living  has  not  gone  down 
15  per  cent,  though  perhaps  the  cost  of  food  and 
clothing  has.  Taxes  have  gone  up.  Medical  fees 
are  the  same.  Amusement  prices  are  now  higher. 
Only  essentials  have  gone  done  and  they  may  go  up 
within  any  period  of  six  months.  Meanwhile  the 
productivity  of  machinery  continues  to  grow  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Industry  ought  to  be  honest  and 
perhaps  intelligent. 

 o  

George  Harding,  the  patent  attorney,  liked  to  tell 
a  story  which  has  a  point  few  of  us  can  afford  to 
miss. 

In  1856,  Mr.  Harding,  while  working  on  a  case  in 
Cincinnati,  was  speaking  to  several  distinguished 
men  when  a  gaunt,  awkward  country  lawyer  from 
Ilhnois  was  introduced  to  them.  Not  only  did  the 
group  pay  scant  attention  to  the  stranger,  but  pres- 
ently they  turned  their  backs  on  him. 

That  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

More  than  20  years  later  Harding  was  trying  an- 
other case  in  a  town  that  happened  to  be  crowded. 
Hotels  were  spilling  over.  A  man  whom  Harding 
had  met  casually  asked  if  he  couldn't  share  his 
room.   He  refused,  with  firm  courtesy. 

That  man  was  Grover  Cleveland. 

"After  that,  I  decided  that  I  couldn't  judge  peo- 


ple by  appearances,"  Mr.  Harding  used  to  say,  with 
a  smile. 

Genius  is  often  stingy  with  her  show  windows. 
Some  of  her  beneficiaries  look  the  part.  Many  do 
not. 

Yesterday  I  presented  a  friend  to  one  of  the 
brainiest  business  men  in  New  York. 

"Is  that  the  great — ?"  he  asked  later.  "Why,  he 
strikes  me  as  something  the  cat  brought  in." 

"Maybe,"  I  replied,  "but  I  know  he  has  a  shrewd, 
brilliant  brain  and  a  warm,  courageous  heart  under 
that  curious  appearance." 

A  few  years  ago  I  met  a  world-famous  writer 
whose  work  I  have  always  extravagantly  admired. 
He  loked  to  me  like  a  perfect  proprietor  of  a  butcher 
shop.  I  know  a  preacher  of  the  most  sensitive 
spiritual  qualities  who  might  pass  for  a  professional 
pugilist.  On  the  other  hand,  three  of  the  most 
futile  Presidents  would  have  been  perfect  artists' 
models  for  Masters  of  the  White  House. 

Snap  judgments  aren't  all  they  are  cracked  up 
to  be. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  clearly  defined  "involuntary 
servitude,"  many  judges  have  issued  court  orders 
which  defied  that  definition  and  attempted  to  pre- 
vent American  constitutional  rights,  "who  is  it  that 
stands  on  guard  against  such  assaults  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  American  people?  Whose  voice  is  it  that 
warns  the  nation  against  this  dangerously  evil  ten- 
dency ?  Who  is  it  that  stands  at  the  portals  of  Con- 
gress, and  at  the  door  of  every  state  legislature, 
urging,  pleading,  protesting  and  fighting  to  protect 
America  from  the  age  long  menace  of  slavery? 

"There  is  but  one  answer  to  these  quqestions.  It 
is  organized  labor  whose  hand  so  persistently  holds 
aloft  the  torch  of  human  liberty.  It  is  organized 
labor  alone,  that  carries  on  the  struggle. 

"He  who  needs  proof  of  this  can  find  it  any  mo- 
ment during  the  session  of  Congress  or  at  any 
moment  during  the  sessions  of  state  legislatures. 
There  they  stand,  working,  fighting — alone! 

"May  we  not  hope  for  the  day  when  other  great 
bodies  of  liberty-loving  citizens  will  become  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  'no  one  can  be  perfectly  free  'till  all 
are  free'  and  that  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen 
to  our  nation  is  the  enslavement  of  even  the  most 
humble  of  our  citizens,  even  though  it  be  for  a  mo- 
ment and  in  the  alleged  public  interest. 

"For  once  the  principle  of  serfdom  in  any  degree  is 
accepted  as  proper  under  any  circumstances,  the  evil 
is  accomplished  and  the  liberties  of  all  are  endan- 
gered." 
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STARVATION  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  PLENTY 

The  following  story,  told  by  the  principal  of  a  Chi- 
cago school,  is  reported  by  Federated  Press: 

"We  were  practicing  for  a  chorus  and  a  little  boy 
about  12  was  in  the  front  line.  He  was  clean  in  his 
overalls,  but  didn't  have  very  much  on  under  them. 
He  was  standing  in  the  line  when  all  at  once  he 
pitched  forward  in  a  dead  faint.  This  was  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  When  he  was  revived,  I  tried  to 
find  the  cause  and  he  said  he  was  hungry.  He  had 
not  had  anything  to  eat  since  the  day  before." 

The  Federated  Press  reports  another  principal  as 
saying:  "I  said  to  the  teachers  last  fall,  "whenever 
you  have  a  discipline  case,  ask  this  question  first — 
what  has  he  had  for  breakfast?'  .  .  .  which  usually 
brings  out  that  he  has  had  nothing  at  all." 

To  these  cases  and  many  more  like  them,  the  Jour- 
nal would  add  a  railroad  case  which  has  just  been 
called  to  our  attention. 

On  a  certain  railroad,  the  mechanical  stoker  failed 
on  an  engine,  the  fireman  of  which  was  a  demoted 
engineer.  Of  course,  the  job  then  was  to  try  to  fire 
the  engine  with  the  scoopshovel.  The  task  proved 
too  much  for  the  fireman,  and  a  steam  failure  re- 
sulted. 

The  fireman  was  sent  to  the  doctor  for  examina- 
tion. The  doctor's  verdict  was  that  he  had  not  been 
having  sufficient  nourishment. 

No  doubt  it  was  a  case  of  women  and  children, 
first,  as  he  was  a  married  man  with  four  kiddies. 

The  Brother  who  told  this  story  to  the  Journal 
had  only  worked  a  few  days  in  the  month  himself. 

Those  who  say  that  there  is  no  starvation  in  this 
country  had  better  look  about  a  little. 


Too  Cheap 

A  kindly  old  gentleman  met  a  little  girl  with 
golden  curls  out  walking  in  the  park  with  her 
mother. 

"What  a  lovely  little  gii'l,"  he  exclaimed.  "I  will 
give  you  a  nickel  for  a  kiss." 

"No,  thank  you,"  replied  the  httle  miss  scornfully. 
"Why,  I  get  a  dime  for  taking  castor  oil." 

 0  

DUES  BOOK  LOST 
Local  Union  No.  4— J.  G.  Nealon,  19946 

 0  

CORRECTION 
The  suspension  of  Brother  Clarence  W.  Lyday, 
33876,  by  Local  Union  No.  140  for  non-payment  of 
dues,  as  listed  in  the  July  issue,  was  in  eri'or.  This 
brother  is  in  good  standing. 

 0  

In  the  June  issue  the  name  of  E.  A.  Mendona, 
28578,  appeared  under  suspensions  for  non-payment 
of  dues  by  Local  Union  No.  286.  This  was  an  error, 
as  Jos.  A.  Mendonca,  34229,  is  the  member  sus- 
pended. 

 0  

Through  misunderstanding.  Brother  Geo.  H.  Un- 
derwood, 20749  became  suspended  in  Local  Union 
No.  143.  The  suspension  against  him,  as  published 
in  the  July  issue  under  "Nonpayment  of  Dues"  has 
therefore  been  cancelled. 

 0  

The  $50.00  fine  Local  Union  No,  42  placed  on 
Brother  Wm.  H.  Olson,  12079,  as  pubUshed  in  the 
June,  1927,  issue,  has  been  rescinded  by  them.  They 
contend  the  fine  had  been  unjustly  placed  against 
this  brother. 


IN  ME/HCI^IAM 


74  Gilbert  Duncan  Arquett,  17334 

74  Michael  Becker,  22577 

75  William  Elias  Pennington,  1927 
78  Thomas  Andrew  Hogan,  12137 

102  Charles  Abraham  Smalley,  13877 


104  Nelson  Eugene  Thompson,  18944 

125  PhUip  Duphiney,  Sr.,  3059 

278  George  Emile  Obin  650 

398  Cliflford  Perrv  Olmsted,  36042 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  the  Almightv  God  in  His  wisdom  to  remove  from  our  midst,  Brother 
Philip  Duphiney,  No.  3059,  and 

WHEREAS,  Brother  Duphiney  was  a  tnie  and  loyal  member  of  our  local  union,  always  ready  to  help 
those  in  need  and  willing  at  all  times  to  lend  every  effort  to  gain  the  right  for  which  we  are  striving, 
therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  charter  of  Local  Union  No.  125  be  draped  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  and  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  International  Office  for  publication  in  our  official  journal  and  that,  we, 
the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  125  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  extend  to  the  family  of  the  departed  our  deepest 
sympathv  in  their  bereavement. 

Local  Union  No.  125, 

Waterbury,  Conn. 
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The  articles  appearing  under  this  heading  have  been  selected  from  the  170-page 
"LATHERS  CRAFT  PROBLEMS  AND  REFERENCE  BOOK"  by  Harry  J. 
Hagen  (copyright  1932).  See  advertisement  of  this  bock  on  another  page  of 
The  Lather. 


DIVIDING  AN  ODD  MEASUREMENT  INTO  EOUAL  PARTS  BY 
MECHANICAL  METHODS 

The  importance  of  a  complete  knowledge  of  this  simple  but  interesting  and 
instructive  subject  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  will  prove  invaluable  to  the 
mechanic  in  aiding  him  to  solve  the  more  difficult  problems  of  his  particular  craft. 

Instructors  should  treat  this  subject  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  pr&- 
liminary  studies  essential  to  the  education  of  the  apprentice  and  journeyman. 

The  various  methods  illustrated  and  explainei  in  this  article  are  used  for 
their  educational  value  and  in  an  endeavor  to  create  a  desire  of  students  to  orig- 
inate their  own  methods  of  solving  this  and  other  problems. 


-ii-jf" 


The  average  mechanic  frequently  faces  the  problem  of  dividing  an  odd  meas- 
urement into  a  number  of  equal  parts.  Although  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to 
know  just  how  long  these  parts  are,  he  has  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  finding  out  by 
dividing  the  distance  mathematically.  All  this  unnecessary  arithmetic  in  which 
mistakes  of  calculation  are  apt  to  occur  can  easily  be  avoided  by  using  one  of  the 
mechanical  methods  described  in  this  article. 

Suppose  we  have  an  odd  measurement  as  A-B,  Fig  1,  which  is  eleven  feet 
three  and  one-half  inches  long  and  we  want  to  divide  it  into  nine  equal  parts. 


First  -lay  out  the  line  A-B,  Fig.  2,  and  next  the  line  A-C,  at  right  angles 
(square)  to  A-B.  This  line  A-C  is  made  an  indefinite  length.  The  line  C-B  is 
next  established  by  fastening  one  end  of  a  tape  line  at  B,  stretching  it  out  and  run- 
ning the  other  end  up  along  line  A-C,  any  desired  distance  until  a  line  (C-B)  is 
established  which  is  easily  divided  into  nine  equal  parts.    In  this  instance  the  line 
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C-B  could  be  made  thirteen  and  a  half  feet,  which  would  equal  nine  spaces  of 
eighteen  inches  each  or  it  could  have  been  made  eighteen  feet  which  is  equal  to 
nine  spaces  of  two  feet  each. 

The  line  C-B  is  then  divided  into  the  required  number  of  spaces  as  shown  at 
a,  b,  c,  etc.  A  square  is  next  placed  on  the  line  A-B  and  the  lines  1-a,  2-h,  3-c, 
etc.,  are  laid  out  square  with  line  A-B,  at  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  so  that  they  will  intersect 
points  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  as  shown. 

The  line  A-B  is  thus  divided  into  nine  equal  parts.  Any  length  line  may  be 
divided  in  a  like  manner  and  the  result  will  be  accurate.  A  rule  may  be  used  or 
a  stick  with  proper  dimensions  marked  on  it, instead  of  a  tape  to  lay  out  line  C-B. 
After  this  distance  is  established  the  line  may  be  snapped  or  drawn  with  a  pencil 
and  then  divided  into  the  desired  number  of  spaces. 

OTHER  METHOI>S 

Another  simple  method  of  dividing  a  line  into  a  number  of  equal  spaces  ie 
illustrated  in  Fig.  3.    In  this  method  the  steel  square  is  again  used. 


First  lay  out  the  line  to  be  divided  (as  A-B).  In  this  instance  it  is  to  be 
divided  into  eight  equal  parts.  Next  lay  out  the  line  A-C  at  any  convenient  angle 
to  A-B  so  that  it  may  easily  be  divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  as  marked  at  a,  b,  c, 
etc.  Next  connect  C  to  B  and  extend  this  line  a  distance  to  D.  Next  place  the 
square  on  the  line  C-D  and  establish  the  line  D-E. 

The  square  is  now  moved  along  the  line  D-E  and  other  lines  are  laid  out  (as 
shown  dotted)  square  to  D-E,  and  at  points  on  D-E  so  that  when  they  are  extended 
they  will  intersect  with  the  points  of  division  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  on  line  A-C.  When  this 
is  accomplished,  the  points  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  on  line  A-B,  where  the  dotted  lines  cut  it, 
will  be  the  points  of  division  which  divide  A-B  into  eight  equal  parts. 


METHOD  REQUIRING  LITTL.E  SPACE  TO  LAY  OUT 
In  Fig.  4  the  same  method  as  shown  in  Fig.  3  is  further  illustrated. 

In  Fig.  4  note  that  the  line  D-E  is  squared  off.  the  line  B-C  at  a  point  (D) 
which  is  a  little  above  C.  This  is  done  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  line  D-E  may 
be  laid  out  square  with  B-C  from  any  desired  point  on  B-C.  This  could  have  been 
done  in  Fig.  3  but  we  extended  the  line  C-B  there  for  clarity. 

In  Fig.  4  A-B  Is  to  be  divided  into  nine  equal  parts.  Lay  out  the  line  A-C 
at  any  convenient  angle  to  A-B  and  a  length  that  is  easily  divided  into  nine  equal 
parts.    Connect  ends  B  and  C.    Next,  lay  out  the  line  D-E  at  any  convenient  point 


o 


Fig.  3 


Fig.  4 
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on  B-C  (as  at  D)  and  square  with  it.  Next  square  off  I>-E  at  certain  points  so  that 
lines  thus  formed  will  intersect  a,  b,  c,  etc. 

These  lines  are  continued  in  opposite  direction  where  necessary  until  they 
intersect  5,  6,  7  and  8,  thus  establishing  the  points  of  division  on  A-B  and  divid- 
ing it  into  the  required  number  of  spaces  or  parts. 


In  Fig.  5  is  illustrated  an  easy  method  of  dividing  an  odd  measurement  into 
an  equal  number  of  parts.  The  line  A-B  is  to  be  divided  into  nine  equal  parts. 
Place  a  square  at  one  end  of  this  line  as  shown  and  draw  another  line  square  to 


A-B,  in  both  directions,  as  C-D.  Next  place  the  line  C-B  and  D-B  at  any  angle 
to  A-B  as  shown,  making  them  the  same  length  and  of  such  a  length  that  they 
may  be  equally  divided  by  nine.  Mark  these  lines  as  shown  at  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  divid- 
ing them  into  nine  equal  parts  and  then  connect  a  to  a,  b  to  b,  c  to  c,  etc.,  and 
the  line  A-B  will  be  equally  divided  as  shown. 


DIMDING  AN  ODD  MEASUREMENT  INTO  EQUAL  PARTS  BY 
MECHANICAL  MEANS  WITHOUT  USE  OF  SQUARE 


The  illustration  in  Fig.  6  shows  how  an  odd  measurement  may  be  equally 
divided  into  a  number  of  parts  without  the  use  of  a  square.  In  this  method  the 
point  D  is  established  by  the  use  of  a  compass  for  a  short  line  and  by  the  use  of 
a  tape  measure  or  piece  of  wire  for  a  long  line. 

Proceed  as  follows:  Lay  out  the  line  A-B  (any  length)  which  is  to  be  divided 
into  nine  equal  parts.  Draw  a  line  as  B-C  at  any  convenient  angle  to  A-B  and 
make  it  of  a  length  that  can  be  easily  divided  into  nine  parts.  Mark  the  points 
of  division  on  it  as  at  1,  2,  3,  etc. 

Next  with  A  as  a  center  and  a  radius  equal  to  C-B,  describe  the  arc  as  shown 
at  D.  Then  with  B  as  a  center  and  a  radius  equal  to  A-C,  describe  another  arc 
which  intersects  the  first  arc  as  shown  at  D.  Draw  a  line  from  A  to  D,  and  this 
line  will  be  the  same  length  as  C-B.  Divide  A-D  into  nine  parts  as  at  1,  2,  3,  etc. 
Next  connect  1-1,  2-2,  3-3,  etc.,  and  where  these  lines  cross  A-B  they  divide  it 
equally  into  nine  equal  parts  or  sections. 


DIVIDING  AN  ODD  MEASUREMENT  INTO  EQUAL  PARTS 


Vlg.  5 


Fig.  6 


(Continued  In  Our  Next  Issue) 
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Starvation  Relief  for  Labor 


J^EPORTS  charging  almost  unbelievable  victimiza- 
tion of  jobless  workers  and  their  families  by 
private  and  public  charity  groups  are  becoming  more 
and  more  frequent  and  deserve  the  serious  attention 
of  labor  organizations.  An  illustration  of  this  vic- 
timization in  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  given  by  Henry  F. 
Broening,  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Federationist. 

The  mayor  of  Baltimore  appointed  a  committee  to 
devise  a  work  program  for  the  jobless.  The  commit- 
tee fixed  the  depressing  wage  rate  of  thirty  cents  an 
hour.  Applications  for  relief  are  investigated  by  the 
Family  Welfare  Association.  Mr.  Broening  throws 
the  following  spotlight  on  a  sample  case  that  reached 
the  Baltimore  Federation  of  Labor. 

"An  electrician,  with  a  wife  and  four  small  chil- 
dren, as  a  result  of  long  unemployment  was  com- 
pelled to  apply  to  the  Family  Welfare  Association 
for  assistance.  He  was  sent  to  a  job  and  given  three 
days'  work  a  week  at  a  wage  of  $2.40  a  day. 

"After  a  few  weeks  elapsed  the  charity  organiza- 
tion discovered  that  he  had  an  automobile.  He  was 
sent  for  and  told  that  unless  he  disposed  of  the 
machine  he  could  not  secure  this  employment  any 
longer. 

"The  machine  in  question  was  a  1928  Chevrolet.  It 
was  appraised  by  a  dealer  and  valued  at  $40.  The 
dealer  refused  to  buy  the  car  at  any  figue,  and  the 
Welfare  officials  had  no  purchaser  for  the  car.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  the  Family  Welfare  Associa- 
tion insisted  that  he  must  dispose  of  the  car  or  get 
no  relief." 

From  the  poignant  description  of  this  case  by  the 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  Federationist  it  would  seem 
that  the  pohcy  of  the  Family  Welfare  Association  is 
that  unemployed  workers  and  their  dependents  are  to 
be  denied  relief  unless  they  sell  or  give  away  every 
bit  of  property  they  have  acquired  by  their  own 
hard  work  and  become  veritable  paupers  in  the 
most  complete  sense  of  the  term. 

This  conception  of  unemployment  relief  is  utterly 
devoid  of  that  keen  sense  of  humanitarianism  which 
should  be  the  animating  spirit  of  organizations  con- 
secrated to  the  administration  of  charity. 

Undoubtedly  the  Baltimore  idea  of  absolute  pau- 
perization as  the  test  of  eligibility  for  participation 
in  relief  funds  is  also  the  controlling  force  in  other 
cities. 

This  test  should  be  thoroughly  challenged  by  or- 
ganized labor  throughout  the  United  States.  City 
Central  Bodies  will  perform  a  meritorious  work  in 
the  public  interest  by  investigating  the  administra- 
tion of  relief  funds  in  every  community.  They  should 
insist  that  unemployed  workers  and  their  families 


shall  not  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  every  element  of 
self-respect  in  order  to  secure  the  necessaries  of  life 
in  a  country  that  is  really  surfeited  with  all  the  good 
things  that  human  beings  require. 

 o  

HOLLYWOOD  AIRPLANE  PILOTS  ORGANIZE 
FOR  PROTECTION 

Airplane  pilots  employed  by  the  Hollywood  motion 
picture  studios,  assistant  directors  and  script  clerks, 
scenic  artists  and  costumers  and  a  group  of  allied 
employes  informed  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor that  they  had  formed  a  strong  organization  and 
asked  the  Federation's  assistance  in  negotiating  con- 
tracts governing  their  crafts. 

It  was  also  reported  that  the  "stunt"  men  em- 
ployed by  the  studios  were  organizing  a  union  and 
that  they  planned  to  ask  for  a  charter  direct  from 
the  Federation. 

 0  

AGAIN,  WHAT  OF  THE  B.  E.  F.? 

This  newspaper  has  asked: 

What  of  the  B.  E.  F.? 

What  of  Commander  Walter  W.  Waters  ? 

The  facts  have  been  set  forth. 

Waters,  untalkative,  commanding,  dominating, 
drilling,  drilling  his  legions  of  veterans. 

Waters,  holding  his  grip  while  others  come  and 
go. 

Waters,  holding  his  forces  intact,  clean,  disci- 
plined. 

The  question  has  been  asked:  What  is  in  the 
back  of  this  man's  head? 

*    *    *  * 

What  is  it  that  keeps  an  army  of  20,000  intact 
after  Congress  has  gone  and  no  bonus  can  be  forth- 
coming? 

The  recruiting  agents  throughout  the  country  send 
more  men  than  depart. 

And  now  comes  the  latest  issue  of  the  B.  E.  F. 
News,  containing  two  things  that  emphasize  the 
questions. 

Between  articles  this  line  recurs:  "Join  the  B.  E. 
F.  or  join  a  trade  union." 

It  is  pointed  out  that  Hitler  spent  five  years 
climbing  to  power.  Mussolini,  whose  gestures  are 
followed  by  Waters  when  he  addresses  the  army,  is 
cited  as  a  similar  example. 

"It  ought  to  be  easy  to  get  a  million  men,"  is  the 
opinion  quoted  in  the  article. 

Is  this  thing  a  passing  demonstration  in  pursuit 
of  futility?    Or  is  it  something  else? 
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THE  CHERRY  TREE 

Where  With  Our  Little  Hatchet  We  Tell  the  Truth  About  Things,  Some- 
times  Profoundly,  Sometimes  Flippantly,  Sometimes  Recklessly 


'pHE  air  is  filled  with  proposals  to  mitigate  the 
effects  of  depression. 

Come  now  the  railroad  unions  proposing  a  recon- 
stuction  finance  corporation  to  make  loans  to  wage 
earners  to  be  used  for  necessities. 

It  is  true  and  more  than  true  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  poured  out  money  and  credit  to 
the  bankers  and  mostly  the  bankers  have  tucked 
the  money  away  in  safe  keeping,  ridding  them- 
selves of  their  frozen  paper,  hogging  every- 
thing. 

The  Government  likewise  has  helped  the  railroads 
which  at  long  last  were  faced  with  a  day  of  reckon- 
ing when  paper  had  to  be  met  and  with  no  chance  to 
meet  it  with  new  issues,  as  of  old. 

It  is  fair  to  ask  that  something  be  done  for  the 
plain  man  who  has  no  mill  for  the  issuance  of  bonds 
or  stocks — who  has  not  even  a  job. 


But  the  really  adequate  thing  to  do  for  the  com- 
mon man,  the  plain  man,  or  whatever  else  people 
have  to  call  a  working  man,  is  to  GIVE  HIM  WORK. 

To  give  him  a  loan  of  up  to  $500  as  the  railroad 
unions  propose,  would  get  many  a  family  out  of 
desperation  and  it  would  turn  loose  a  flood  of  pur- 
chasing power. 

As  an  immediate  relief  measure  it  would  have 
great  effect. 

But  meanwhile  unless  we  drive  for  pennanent 
measures  we  shall  be  simultaneously  on  the  road  to 
a  repetition  of  disaster. 

Money  loaned,  money  raised  for  construction, 
money  put  into  whatever  emergency  project,  has 
to  be  repaid,  even  as  the  war  debts  have  to  be  paid, 
and  even  as  they  plague,  so  probably  will  these  new 
obligations  later  plague  us  for  repayment. 

But  when  desperation  rides  it  isn't  fussy  about 
the  horse. 

*       *  * 

However  and  nevertheless,  there  must  be  ground 
gained  toward  PERMANENT  CURE. 

There  is,  within  the  present  ecomonic  order,  but 
one  way  to  effect  cure  and  that  is  by  these  two 
things : 

1 —  A  greatly  shortened  work-week. 

2 —  Progressively  increasing  wages. 

Today's  calculations  show  a  30-hour  week  abso- 
lutely necessary. 


To  put  into  American  circulation  for  commodities 
the  money  that  in  the  past  has  been  drained  away 
and  either  sunk  abroad  or  hoarded  at  home  there 
must  be  a  rising  wage  rate. 

Thus  three  things  are  gained : 

1 —  There  is  work  for  all; 

2 —  There  is  leisure  in  which  to  use  com- 
modities that  require  time  for  their  using; 

3 —  There  is  the  purchasing  power  among  the 
masses  with  which  to  buj'. 


Recruits  are  enrolled  for  the  30-hour  week  al- 
most daily. 

The  light  seeps  in. 

Men  are  thinking  more  than  they  thought  four 
years  ago. 

It  becomes  clear  to  increasing  numbers  that  ten 
million  Americans  will  not  continue  to  go  hungry 
without  some  kind  of  vigorous  protest. 

It  is  incontrovertable  that  reasoned,  logical  read- 
justment is  better  than  disorderly  upheaval  in  a 
blind  effort  to  find  relief. 

Let  us  concentrate  all  effort  toward  bringing  into 
action  the  measures  that  will  wipe  out  depression 
and  make  America  henceforth  depression-proof. 

America  can  have  permanent  prosperity  for  the 
masses  if  America  has  the  vision  and  the  courage 
to  do  the  simple  things  that  alone  can  make  per- 
manent prosperity  possible.  If  those  things  ARE 
DONE  prosperity  will  not  only  be  possible,  IT  WILL 
BE  INEVITABLE! 

 o  

Lincoln  said:  "...  It  is  assumed  that  labor  is  avail- 
able only  in  connection  with  capital,  that  nobody 
labors  unless  somebody  else  owning  capital,  some- 
how by  the  use  of  it,  induces  him  to  labor.  Labor  is 
prior  to  and  independent  of  capital.  Capital  is  only 
the  fruit  of  labor  and  could  never  have  existed  if 
labor  had  not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of 
capital  and  deserves  much  higher  consideration.  No 
men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  those 
who  toiled  upward  from  poverty,  none  less  inclined 
to  take  or  touch  aught  which  they  have  not  earnest- 
ly earned.  Let  them  beware  of  surrendering  a  politi- 
tical  power  which  they  already  possess,  and  which  if 
surrendered,  will  surely  be  used  to  close  the  door  of 
advancement  against  such  as  they,  and  to  fix  new 
disabilities  upon  them  until  all  of  liberty  shall  be 
lost." 
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Five  States'  Experience  With  Old  Age  Pensions 


'pHE  experience  of  the  five  states  which  have  been 
paying  old  age  pensions  for  more  than  two  years 
shows  that  the  cost  of  pensions  is  less  than  half  of 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  aged  poor  in  old- 
fashioned  almshouses,  according  to  the  latest  census 
made  on  the  basis  of  a  detailed  questionnaire  filled 
out  by  the  county  boards  of  supervisors  in  Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin,  Montana,  Utah  and  Wyoming. 

The  cost  to  the  taxpayers  in  these  states  which 
are  paying  pensions  to  13,599  old  men  and  women 
amounts  to  about  37  cents  per  inhabitant  for  the 
entire  year,  "a  surprisingly  low  figure  for  the  bene- 
fits derived." 

The  figures  for  these  states  show  that  the  aver- 
age pension  paid  during  1981  was  $20.60  per  month. 
The  average  cost  of  maintaining  an  inmate  in  the 
almshouse  of  the  same  five  states  was  $43.20  per 
month,  or  109  per  cent  more  than  the  pension 
granted. 

Have  old  age  pensions  proved  a  success? 

This  question  was  answered  with  an  emphatic 
"yes"  by  86  out  of  98  county  boards  which  replied 
to  the  question  in  five  states.  An  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  answers  were  enthusiastic  in  their 
praise  of  the  results  of  old  age  security.  A  decided 
affirmative  was  returned  by  the  commissioners  of 
37  California  counties,  all  of  the  Wisconsin  counties, 
25  Montana  counties,  10  Utah  counties,  and  eight 
Wyoming  counties.  Only  two  counties  in  California, 
none  in  Wisconsin,  six  counties  in  Montana,  three 
in  Utah,  and  one  in  Wyoming  were  critical  of  the 
operation  of  the  old  age  security  laws. 

"The  country  officials  who  returned  this  verdict 
are  responsible  for  the  actual  administration  of 
pensions;  they  pass  on  applications  and  know  the 
need  which  drives  the  aged  to  ask  for  help;  they 
make  the  payments  month  by  month  and  see  the 
effect  of  security  in  rekindling  old  lives;  they  raise 
the  county  funds  and  are  responsible  for  their  wise 
expenditures.  Their  favorable  judgment  on  old  age 
pensions  is  conclusive." 

The  five  states  reported  the  following  compari- 
sons between  almshouse  maintenance  cost  and  pen- 
sion costs. 

"By  placing  an  aged  person  on  a  pension  instead 
of  sending  him  to  a  almshouse,  California  saves 
$21.66  per  month,  or  $259.92  per  year.  Thus  the 
old  age  pension  law  has  actually  made  it  possible 
to  maintain  two  persons  on  a  pension  for  the  price 
of  supporting  one  inmate  in  an  almshouse." 

"The  average  cost  of  poorhouse  maintenance  in 
Wisconsin  amounts  to  $35.66  per  month,  or  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  the  state's  average  pension  of 
19.29." 


"The  monthly  cost  of  almshouse  maintenance  in 
Montana  is  $55.19  per  person,  or  over  three  and 
one-half  times  the  average  pension  cost  of  $15.55." 

"The  monthly  cost  of  poor  house  maintenance  in 
Utah  reaches  the  exorbitant  figure  of  $78.74  per 
inmate,  or  more  than  five  times  the  old  age  pension 
of  $13.88  per  month." 

In  addition  to  the  pensions  granted  in  the  five 
states  mentioned  above.  New  York  state  has  pen- 
sioned 49,974  aged  persons.  New  Hampshire  227 
and  Delaware  more  than  1,600.  The  administrative 
overhead  in  Delaware  was  officially  reported  to  be  as 
low  as  6.2  per  cent. 

This  modem  method  of  aiding  the  indigent  is 
meeting  with  increasing  favor  generally,  and,  should 
congress  approve  pending  legislation,  the  plan  seems 
destined  to  become  national  in  scope,  eventually 
wiping  out  the  deplorable  conditions  almost  invar- 
iably existing  in  connection  with  institutions  for  the 
segregation  of  aged  citizens  who  become  wards  of 
the  community. 

 0  

NEVER  GIVE  UP 

The  only  man  who  is  ever  really  beaten  in  the 
game  of  life  is  the  man  who  gives  up.  He  beats  him- 
self. 

A  man  may  be  overwhelmed,  crushed,  baffled  and 
apparently  beaten  beyond  redemption,  but  if  he  has 
the  right  stuff  in  him  there  will  be  something  in 
him  that  will  still  hold  out  and  raise  the  flag  of 
defiance. 

There  is  not  one  of  us  who  is  not  at  some  time 
tried  to  the  limits  of  our  capacity.  There  are  many 
of  us  whose  whole  life  is  one  continuous  trial,  and  yet 
it  happens  often  that  those  who  are  most  sorely 
tried,  who  have  the  greatest  misfortunes  and  bear 
the  heaviest  burdens,  are  the  most  cheerful  and  op- 
timistic and  inspiring  of  all. 

Do  not  imagine  that  you  are  alone  in  battling  with 
the  fates  and  in  being  buffeted  by  the  adversities! 
There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  others  who 
are  having  the  same  struggle,  and  you  must  learn 
from  them  to  rise  again  and  again  after  being  beaten 
down,  thereby  bringing  into  play  the  last  atom  of 
your  moral  strength  and  proving  yourself  to  be  a 
man. 

Never  give  up !  That  is  the  only  way  you  can  be 
beaten,  and  when  you  are  beaten  in  that  way  it  is  by 
yourself. 

The  enemy  you  have  been  fighting  could  not  have 
crushed  you;  you  did  it  yourself. 

No  man  of  character  who  is  fighting  for  a  prin- 
ciple and  is  resolved  never  to  surrender  is  ever  beaten 
in  the  battle  of  life. 
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Labor  Plans  30-Hour  Week 

Recent  Government  Action  in  Adopting  5-Day  Week  for  Federal  Employees 

Right 


^MERICAN  labor  is  going  after  the  30-hour  week 
with  all  big  guns  unlimbered  and  with  the  pro- 
found conviction  that  there  is  no  other  quick  way 
out  of  the  current  depression. 

The  executive  council  of  the  Federation,  meeting 
in  one  of  the  gravest  sessions  of  its  long  exist- 
ence, has  been  laying  plans  for  a  campaign  that 
will  get  results  if  any  effort  can  possibly  do  it. 

President  Hoover  has  been  called  upon  for  the 
summoning  of  a  great  national  conclave  of  industry 
for  agreement  upon  a  30-hour  week.  This  summons 
will  be  repeated  and  hammered  home. 

Labor  also  has  other  measures  which  it  is  not 
yet  prepared  to  divulge.  But  it  can  be  said  that  the 
council  is  deadly  serious  about  this  matter. 

The  action  of  the  government  in  adopting  the 
five-day  week  as  a  means  of  adjusting  federal  em- 
ployes to  the  economy  law  was  hailed  here  as  a 
right  step  in  leadership  and  as  marking  the  end  of 
anything  longer  than  a  five-day  week  in  govern- 
ment service.  The  task  now  is  to  get  private  in- 
dustry to  follow. 

"There  are  eleven  million  unemployed  now,"  said 
President  Green.  "By  winter  there  will  be  thirteen 
million."  He  called  attention  to  the  bonus  army  as 
a  serious  manifestation  of  unemployed.  "It  is  in 
reality  an  army  of  unemployed,"  he  said.  "I  am  not 
an  alarmist,"  he  added,  "and  I  do  not  think  for  a 
moment  there  is  any  likelihood  of  revolution,  but 
unless  we  have  readjustment  and  relief  we  may 
see  more  hunger  marches  and  raids  on  community 
stores.  We  do  not  want  that  and  it  can  be  averted." 

Labor,  as  a  result  of  these  sessions,  will  call  for 
a  special  session  of  Congress  and  for  a  relief  bill  far 
surpassing  the  one  just  passed.  It  will  demand 
other  legislation,  including  modification  of  the  Vol- 
stead act  as  a  paramount  issue. 

But  labor  does  not  expect  government  relief 
measures  to  solve  the  industrial  riddle.  These 
measures  are  to  stimulate  industry  and  to  provide 
a  leadership.  President  Green  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  real  remedy  must  come  from  within  in- 
dustry and  for  that  reason  the  Federation  is  prepar- 
ing to  throw  its  whole  energy  into  a  campaign  for 
a  30-hour  week  as  an  immediately  necessary  meas- 
ure. 

"The  government  does  not  own  industry,"  said 
President  Green. 

As  to  modification,  he  held  that  the  tax  to  be 
levied  on  beer  could  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  great 
bond  issue  with  which  to  finance  construction  and 


employment.  But  always  it  is  in  mind  that  gov- 
ernmental action  is  a  starter — a  key,  as  he  puts  it 
— and  that  private  industry  must  be  brought,  not 
only  to  the  30-hour  week,  but  to  a  realization  that 
hours  of  work  and  wages  must  be  constantly  ad- 
justed and  readjusted  to  industrial  conditions,  so 
that  depression  shall  not  again  occur. 

The  session  of  Congress  just  closed  was  plenti- 
fully denounced  as  having  failed  of  its  duty.  The 
relief  measure  enacted  was  denounced  as  wholly  in- 
adequate. The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Council  of  Per- 
sonnel Administration,  recommending  the  five-day 
week  for  federal  workers,  was  praised  highly  and 
Mr.  Green  gave  President  Hoover  the  major  por- 
tion of  credit  for  the  achievement.  "We  regard 
this  action  on  the  part  of  the  government  as  recog- 
nition of  a  very  vital  economic  and  social  reform 
for  which  organized  labor  contended  for  many 
years,"  Mr.  Green  declared.  "It  will  have  a  very 
helpful  effect  on  the  efforts  organized  labor  is  put- 
ting forth  to  have  the  five-day  week  established  in 
private  industry.  I  regard  this  action  as  a  great 
step  forward  in  the  establishment  of  the  universal 
five-day  week." 

President  Green  was  equally  vigorous  in  denounc- 
ing the  order  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for- 
bidding federal  employes  from  participating  in 
politics,  declaring  that  if  the  order  were  enforced, 
or  if  an  effort  should  be  made  toward  its  enforce- 
ment a  congressional  investigation  would  be  de- 
manded. 

The  protest  grew  out  of  the  ruling  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  Postmaster  General  Brown 
in  ruling  that  President  W.  M.  Collins  of  the  Rail- 
way Mail  Association  has  no  right  to  furnish  to  his 
members  an  analysis  of  the  votes  of  congreesmen. 
This  autocratic  Civil  Service  ruling  is  going  to  get 
a  genuine  test  in  the  interest  of  citizenship  rights 
for  civil  service  employes. 


'Round  and  'Round 

The  doctor  was  puzzled. 

"You  ought  to  be  getting  well  by  now,"  he  said. 
"Have  you  carried  out  my  instructions  all  right?" 

"Well,  doctor,"  said  the  patient.  "I've  done  most 
of  them,  but  I  can't  take  that  two-mile  walk  every 
morning  as  you  ordered.    I  get  too  dizzy." 

"What  do  you  mean,  'dizzy',"  asked  the  doctor. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  patient,  "I  must  have  for- 
gotten to  tell  you.    I'm  a  lighthouse  keeper." 
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Unemployment  Relief 

'pHE  Federal  relief  measure  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  disappointing  in  that  it  fails  to  measure 
up  to  the  needs  of  our  unemployed. 

A  total  expenditure  of  $2,122,000,000  to  be  allo- 
cated as  follows,  is  authorized  by  this  measure: 

Available  for  loans  to  states  and  municipalities  for 
relief  of  the  unemployed,  $300,000,000. 

Loans  to  public  corporations  to  finance  self-liqui- 
dating projects,  $1,500,000,000. 

For  advances  to  states  under  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way, $120,000,000. 

For  roads  and  trails  in  the  national  parks  and  for- 
ests. $16,000,000. 

For  public  building  and  waterway  improvements 
when  the  condition  of  the  Federal  Treasury  per- 
mits, $186,224,000. 

To  finance  these  projects  the  measure  increases 
the  borrowing  power  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  from  $2,000,000,000  to  $3,800,000,000. 

The  $192,000,000  authorized  for  Federal  construc- 
tion projects  will  be  planned  and  executed  so  leisure- 


Measure  Disappointing 

ly  as  to  make  no  tangible  inroads  on  the  unem- 
ployed army. 

The  $120,000,000  for  advances  to  States  for  high- 
way construction,  if  entirely  used  up,  will  provide 
temporary  employment  for  a  few  thousand. 

The  authorization  of  $1,500,000,000  to  finance  self- 
liquidating  projects,  even  if  it  is  all  taken  by  public 
construction  corporations,  is  undeterminable  from 
the  viewpoint  of  jobs.  The  engineering  and  other  de- 
tails connected  with  such  projects  are  accompanied 
with  so  many  tedious  delays  that  employment  af- 
forded by  them  will  necessarily  be  remote. 

For  immediate  relief  to  the  unemployed  there  re- 
main the  $300,000,000  to  be  loaned  to  states  and 
municipalities.  Considering  the  constantly  increas- 
ing distress  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  this  sum  is 
little  more  than  a  gesture.  On  the  basis  of  ten  mil- 
lion jobless,  it  would  give  each  of  them  $30.  Loans 
are  being  requested  daily  and  several  have  already 
been  granted.  Long  before  winter  comes  the  entire 
$300,000,000  should  be  allocated  and  spent.  Then 
the  only  alternative  to  permitting  millions  to  hunger 
and  starve  will  be  a  special  session  of  Congress. 


The  Wise 

'pHOUGHTFUL,  up-and-doing  people  in  all  walks 
of  life  have  found  that  the  best  and  only  way  to 
accomplish  things  and  serve  their  own  best  interests 
is  by  organization.  The  ministers  of  the  gospel  are 
all  organized.  They  have  to  be  organized  and  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  of  their  particular  calling  be- 
fore they  can  hang  up  their  hats  and  go  to  work.  The 
judge  and  all  the  lawyers  have  to  be  paid  up  members 
in  the  Judges  and  Lawyers'  Union  before  they  can 
work  at  their  trade.  The  doctors  must  have  their 
union  cards  framed  and  hung  in  the  office,  and  be 
members  of  a  physicians  and  surgeons'  union  before 
they  can  work  at  their  trade. 

In  all  of  the  foregoing  trades  and  many  others, 
such  as  the  dentists,  druggists,  and  so  on,  the  law 
of  the  land  compels  them  to  show  through  their  asso- 
ciation— union — that  they  are  members  and  duly 
qualified  to  act.  The  bankers,  merchants,  peddlers, 
in  fact  all  people  in  gainful  occupations  we  find  or- 
ganized for  their  own  protection  and  profit. 

The  wise  organize  for  their  own  protection  and  ad- 
vancement, and  they  go  places  and  do  things.  The 
"otherwise"  trust  in  the  "goodness"  of  the  employ- 
ers or  in  the  Good  Lord  to  care  for  their  interests, 
which  they  themselves  neglect.  The  Good  Lord,  it  is 
said,  protects  those  who  first  show  an  inclination, 
nd  ti-y  through  organization  to  protect  themselves. 


Organize 

The  employers  are  too  busy  looking  after  their  own 
affairs. 

It  is  just  as  important  and  necessary  to  compel 
wage  earners  to  organize  by  law  as  it  is  for  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  peddlers  to  organize.  The  prosperity 
of  society  as  a  whole  depends  upon  the  earnings 
and  consuming  power  of  the  wage  earning  masses. 

Prosperity  fell  down  because  the  workers  were 
producing  with  the  aid  of  machinery,  low  wages, 
and  long  hours,  more  than  society  can  consume. 
Millions  were  thrown  out  of  work  and  the  purchas- 
ing power  fell  off  accordingly.  Children  went  hun- 
gry, sickness  increased,  banks  and  merchants  failed 
by  the  thousands.  Billions  of  dollars  were  lost  in 
wages  and  business  of  all  kinds  that  can  never  be 
i-eclaimed.  Discontent  is  rampant,  rioting  and  dis- 
order have  occurred,  all  of  which  presages  more  or 
less  danger. 

Unless  labor  voluntarily  organizes  in  Trades 
Unions,  society  to  protect  itself  will  have  to  compel 
the  workers  to  organize  as  a  protection  against 
future  depressions. 

 o  

If  you  have  gracious  words  to  say, 
Oh,  give  them  to  our  hearts  today, 
But  if  your  words  will  cause  us  sorrow. 
Pray  keep  them  till  the  last  tomorrow. 
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"The  Metal 

jyjOLYBDENUM,  a  rare  metal  confused  with  lead 
by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  known  to  radio  ex- 
perts as  "the  metal  that  talks,"  is  being  put  to  new 
uses  through  modern  science,  according  to  a  research 
narrative  prepared  for  the  Engineering  Foundation, 
by  W.  H.  Phillips,  Pittsburgh  metallurgist. 

Thousands  of  miles  of  molybdenum  wire,  drawn 
through  diamond  dies,  have  been  used  in  the  radio 
industry,  says  Mr.  Phillips,  who  points  out  that, 
while  the 'air  or  the  ether  carries  the  radio  broadcast 
wave,  it  is  the  metal  molybdenum  sealed  in  tubes 
which  puts  the  wave  on  the  air,  and  then  in  different 
tubes  recaptures  it,  to  be  turned  back  into  music  or 
words.  To  quote  the  narrative : 

"Thin-walled,  high-strength,  chromium-molybden- 
um steel  tubing  has  made  modern  high-speed  air- 
planes possible.  No  substitute  has  been  found  for 
highly  strest  members  in  the  fuselage.  It  combines 
the  unusual  advantages  of  high  strength  without 
complex  heat  treatment,  easy  weldability,  and  no 
appieciable  loss  of  desirable  properties  in  welded 
joints. 

"It  enables  designers  to  increase  strength  with  no 
increase  in  weight. 

"The  pure  metal  is  extensively  used  in  the  incan- 
descent and  radio  bulb  industry.  In  the  forms  of 
salts  and  ovide  it  is  used  in  the  chemical  and  dye 
industries." 

During  the  last  thirty-five  years,  a  great  deal  of 
research  on  this  metal  was  done  in  Europe,  Japan, 
and  the  United  States,  but  not  until  the  World  War 
did  it  come  into  prominence.  It  was  then  extensively 
used  as  an  alloying  element  in  light  armor-plate,  hel- 
mets, and  Liberty  engines,  because  of  great  increase 
in  strength  and  toughness  imparted  to  steel.  To  quote 
further : 

"In  the  last  few  years,  large  deposits  of  ore  have 
been  discovered  in  the  United  States.  There  are  de- 
posits, of  varying  richness,  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  but  the  largest  and  richest  known  are  in  this 
country. 

"Rapid  lowering  of  cost  by  increased  production 
has  resulted  in  a  large  portion  of  the  world's  require- 
ments being  supplied  from  American  mines.  This 
important  element  could  not  be  shut  off  from  this 
country  in  times  of  stress  as  could  some  alloying 
elements  used  in  steel, 

"It  has  been  said  that,  excepting  carbon,  molyb- 
denum is  the  most  potent  alloying  element  added  to 
steel.  Molybdenum  can  be  substituted  for  tungsten 
in  the  ratio  of  one  for  two. 

"Used  in  percentages  as  low  as  one-tenth  of  1  per 
cent,  or  two  pounds  to  the  ton,  it  has  showTi  marked 


That  Talks" 

tendencies  in  resisting  corrosion.  In  percentages  up 
to  10  per  cent  it  offers  a  possible  substitute  for  the 
tungsten  high-speed  tool  steels. 

"Thus  do  we  find  modem  industry,  engineering, 
and  research  making  a  place  for  a  material  known 
for  a  century  and  a  half,  but  little  used  until  within 
the  last  few  years." 

 0  

MACHINERY  AND  PROGRESS 

When  members  of  organized  labor  and  other  for- 
ward-looking people  protest  against  machinery  in 
production  being  used  by  those  who  own  and  con- 
trol industry  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  workers,  reactionaries  often  exclaim:  "What! 
Are  you  opposed  to  progress  ?" 

The  reactionaries  imply  that  labor-displacing  ma- 
chinery contributes  to  progi'ess  regardless  of  the 
inequitable  distribution  of  the  economic  benefits 
resulting  from  its  application. 

This  point  is  considered  by  Thomas  E.  Dunwody, 
editor  of  the  American  Pressman,  the  official  organ 
of  the  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assist- 
ants' Union  of  America,  in  the  following  editorial 
on  "High  Speed — Short  Hours": 

"High  speed  machines,  new  methods  and 
types  of  machines  are  coming  fast  even  under 
present  conditions. 

"They  cannot  be  stopped,  and  as  long  as  they 
represent  progress,  as  long  as  they  serve  man- 
kind, no  one  wants  to  stop  them. 

"But  man  was  not  made  to  serve  the  machine. 
On  the  contrary,  the  machine  is  the  creation  of 
man — a  vehicle  to  serve  mankind,  and  it  cannot 
be  allowed  to  become  anything  else. 

"The  machine  can  only  serve  society  when 
regulated  to  do  so. 

"High-speed  labor-displacing  machines  make 
necessary  the  shortening  of  the  work  week. 

"In  no  other  way  can  be  balanced  the  factors 
of  production  and  unemployment,  and  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  the  products  of  the  ma- 
chine." 

Mr.  Dunwody  is  right.  There  is  no  progress  in 
the  mere  invention  and  introduction  of  machines  that 
enable  one  person  to  produce  as  much  of  the  good 
things  of  life  as  many  persons  produced  without  the 
machines.  Nor  is  there  progress  when  the  benefits 
of  the  machines  are  appropriated,  as  they  have  been 
hitherto  and  are  being  now,  by  those  who  own  in- 
dustry.   Progress  is  social,  not  individual. 
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Federal  Unemployment  Insurance  Plan  To  Go 

To  Congress 

WILLIAM  GREEN 


J^EGISLATION  for  Federal  unemployment  insur- 
ance— backed  by  the  American  trade  union 
movement — will  probably  be  one  of  the  big  issues 
when  Congress  reconvenes  next  December,  Presi- 
dent William  Green  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  announced 
upon  his  return  to  Washington  from  the  Federa- 
tion's Executive  Council  meeting  which  finished  its 
sessions  in  Atlantic  City. 

In  addition  to  the  job  insurance  bill  which  organ- 
ized labor  is  expected  to  present  to  Congress,  the 
Federation  will  give  its  united  backing  to  USEC — 
the  plan  devised  by  the  Standard  Railroad  Labor 
Unions  for  the  Federal  government  to  make  loans 
to  the  unemployed  heads  of  families.  The  formal 
indorsement  given  this  measure  some  weeks  ago  by 
President  Green  was  approved  by  the  Executive 
Council. 

Action  on  the  unemployment  insurance  program 
was  taken  by  the  council  shortly  before  adjourn- 
ment. President  Green  was  instructed  to  draft  a 
plan  and  submit  it  for  the  approval  of  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  convention  at  Cincinnati  in  November. 

Up  to  now,  the  Federation  has  been  officially  op- 
posed to  job  insurance,  except  as  it  might  be  worked 
out  between  the  unions  and  the  employers. 

However,  at  its  Vancouver  convention  last  Octo- 
ber the  Federation  warned  industry  that  unless 
work  was  provided  for  the  jobless,  unemployment 
insurance  in  some  form  was  inevitable. 

Industry  failed  to  heed  the  warning,  unemploy- 
ment has  grown  worse  and  now  the  American  labor 
movement  proposes  to  insist  on  action. 

Amplifying  this  point,  President  Green  said: 

"In  its  reports  to  the  Vancouver  convention  and 
since  then,  the  Executive  Council  has  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  owners  and  managers  of  industry 
through  their  failure  to  provide  jobs  for  the  work- 
ers have  contributed  much  toward  the  creation  of 
an  increasing  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  enact- 
ment of  compulsory  unemployment  insurance  legis- 
lation." 

One  of  the  biggest  objections  raised  at  the  Van- 
couver convention  against  job  insurance  was  that 
it  could  be  used  as  a  weapon  against  organized 
labor. 

Several  delegates  expressed  the  fear  that  jobless 
orkers  would  be  given  their  choice  between  for- 
cing their  in.surance  benefits  or  accepting  employ- 


ment at  sub-union  wages  or  in  establishments  where 
strikes  existed. 

The  measure  to  be  drafted  by  President  Green 
will  seek  to  guard  against  such  possibilities.  The 
Executive  Council  specifically  declared  that  the  pro- 
posed bill  must  contain  a  clause  protecting  the  right 
of  a  worker  to  retain  his  insurance  benefits,  re- 
gardless of  his  refusal  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  job 
under  non-union  conditions. 

President  Green  has  already  commenced  work  on 
the  plan.  He  is  studying  job  insurance  laws  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  as  well  as  the  recently  enacted  Wis- 
consin law  and  similar  legislation  proposed  in 
various  other  states. 

He  made  it  clear,  however,  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.'s 
program  will  call  for  a  Federal  law,  rather  than 
legislation  by  the  various  states. 

Considerable  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  method 
of  financing  the  cost  of  the  insurance.  The  most 
feasible  plan  will  be  recommended,  Green  said. 

"But  the  scheme,  whatever  it  is,  will  have  to  be 
a  national  one,  enacted  by  Congress  and  embracing 
all  employers  and  all  workers,"  he  declared. 

As  reported  in  Atlantic  City  dispatches  to 
"Labor,"  the  bulk  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  council's  time 
was  taken  up  with  the  question  of  unemployment 
and  relief  for  the  sufferers. 

Just  before  the  session  adjourned,  the  labor  men 
issued  a  statement  declaring  that  preparations  for 
feeding  the  hungry  next  winter  should  begin  with- 
out delay.  Reports  received  from  large  industrial 
centers  showed  that  relief  agencies  were  in  many 
instances  destitute  of  funds  in  the  face  of  strong 
indications  that  distress  w^ould  increase  during  the 
winter. 

The  council  called  upon  state  governments  to  use 
their  taxing  and  borrowing  powers  to  supplement 
the  work  of  local  relief  organizations. 

The  Federal  government  must  also  do  its  part,  it 
was  emphasized. 

"The  Executive  Council  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
relief  bill  passed  by  Congress  does  not  represent  the 
full  service  which  the  Federal  government  must  ren- 
der," the  statement  declared. 

"If  it  becomes  necessary  to  call  a  special  session 
of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  addi- 
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tional  funds  for  relief  purposes,  the  government 
should  act  decisively  and  without  delay." 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  will  undertake  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign for  the  restoration  of  pay  and  privileges  taken 
away  from  government  workers  by  the  so-called 
"Economy"  Act,  Green  said. 

President  Green  was  instructed  by  the  council  to 
confer  with  officials  of  the  Red  Cross  regarding 
their  plans  to  make  garments  for  the  needy  out  of 
500,000  bales  of  cotton  donated  by  the  Federal  Farm 
Board. 

 o  

TEXAS  GOES  SOPPING  WET 

By  a  three  to  one  vote  Texas  has  just  declared 
for  re-submission  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

Texas  has  been  rated  as  dry,  though  those  who 
knew  Texas  knew  that  there  was  plenty  of  more  or 
less  concealed  moisture. 

The  drys  thought  Texas  was  anchored  to  prohibi- 
tion. 

Senator  Sheppard  is  a  Texan.  He  was  co-author 
of  the  dry  amendment. 

Some  fifteen  of  its  eighteen  Congressmen  have 
been  rated  dry. 

But  Texas  votes  and  Texas  votes  wet. 

The  fanatical  drys  can  no  longer  point  to  the  great 
Lone  Star  State  as  among  the  adherents  of  their 
cause.  Texas  has  shown  what  the  people  think. 
Unquestionably  it  has  shown  how  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  vote  when  they  have  a  chance  to  vote. 

Texas  has  done  a  service  to  American  freedom 
and  likewise  to  the  cause  of  decency. 

 o  

SIMPLE  RULES  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF 
SIGHT 

According  to  the  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness,  one-half  of  all  blindness  is  prevent- 
able. Science  has  now  discovered  all  its  major 
causes.  It  remains  for  such  public-spirited  organiza- 
tions as  the  national  society  to  educate  the  public  in 
prevention.  To  minimize  the  hazards  to  sight  follow 
these  simple  rules: 

Read  with  a  clear,  good  light  falling  from  above 
over  your  left  shoulder. 

Hold  your  book  or  paper  about  14  inches  from  your 
eyes. 

Always  read  with  your  head  up. 
Keep  book  or  paper  clean ;  a  soiled  page  is  hard  to 
read. 

Avoid  books  printed  indistinctly,  in  small  type  or 
on  glossy  paper. 

Rest  your  eyes  frequently. 

If  your  eyes  ache,  or  if  you  have  trouble  in  seeing 
things  distinctly,  have  your  eyes  examined. — New 
York  World-Telegram. 


DEFYING  GRAVITATION 

Sergeant,  drilling  awkward  squad:  "Company! 
Attention!  Company,  lift  your  left  leg,  and  hold  it 
straight  out  in  front  of  you!" 

One  of  the  squad  held  up  his  right  leg  by  mistake. 
This  brought  his  right-hand  companion's  left  leg 
and  his  own  right  leg  close  together.  The  officer, 
seeing  this,  exclaimed  angrily:  "And  who  is  that 
blooming  galoot  over  there  holding  up  both  legs?" 
— The  Country  Gentleman. 

 0  

MOON'S  LIGHT 

The  terms  dark  and  light  of  the  moon  are  popular 
expressions  without  scientific  meaning.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  the  people  say  the  light  of  the 
moon  is  during  the  time  the  moon  is  waxing,  from 
new  moon  to  full  moon,  and  the  dark  of  the  moon 
is  from  full  moon  to  the  new  moon.  In  other  parts 
of  the  country  the  light  of  the  moon  is  said  to  be 
when  the  moon  is  visible  and  the  dark  of  the  moon 
when  it  is  not  visible. 

 0  

"END  OF  THE  TRAIL" 

The  statue  of  an  Indian  with  a  spear  under  his 
arm,  sitting  on  a  horse,  in  an  attitude  of  utter 
abandon,  is  intended  to  symbolize  the  passing  of  a 
great  race — the  Indian,  once  the  unchallenged  mas- 
ter of  this  continent,  but  who  now,  as  the  sculptor, 
James  Earle  Eraser,  conceives  it,  stands  hopeless 
and  despairing  at  "the  end  of  the  trail."  The  statue 
is  very  literally  at  the  end  of  the  trail,  too,  in  Golden 
Gate  Park,  San  Francisco. 

 0  

TAX  THE  PEOPLE 

Tax  his  head,  tax  his  hide, 
Let  the  government  officials  ride. 
Tax  his  cow,  tax  her  calf, 
Tax  his  horse  and  tax  his  ass. 
Tax  his  houses,  tax  his  lands. 
Tax  the  blisters  on  his  hands. 
Tax  his  Ford  and  tax  his  gas. 
Tax  the  road  that  he  must  pass. 
Tax  the  pay  roll,  tax  the  sale, 
Tax  his  hard-earned  paper  kale. 
Tax  his  pipe  and  tax  his  smoke — 
Teach  him  government  is  no  joke. 
Tax  the  water,  tax  the  air. 
Tax  the  sunlight  if  you  care. 
Tax  the  living,  tax  the  dead, 
Tax  the  unborn  'ere  they're  fed. 
Tax  his  coffin,  tax  their  shrouds. 
Tax  their  souls  beyond  the  clouds. 
Tax  them  all  and  tax  them  well. 
Tax  them  to  the  gates  of  hell. 

— Author  Unknown. 
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Glazed  Fiber  Board 


^  FIBER-BOARD  product  commercially  developed 
for  the  same  use  as  ceramic  tiles  has  recently 
been  tested  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  found 
to  be  satisfactory  to  scientists  and  manufacturers. 

The  Bureau  states  the  material  is  a  very  strong 
and  dense  wood-fiber  board  with  a  glazed  coat  on 
one  side.  Tests  made  showed  it  to  be  very  resistant 
to  moisture.  While  the  surface  coating  apparently 
was  not  affected  by  moisture  at  all,  the  pulp  board 
base  absorbed  a  small  amount  of  water  and  ex- 
panded slightly.  When  soaked  in  water  for  one 
hour  the  board  took  up  about  1  per  cent  of  "water 
and  warped  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  an  8- 
inch  strip  without  any  perceptible  expansion  of  the 
coated  surface.  When  soaked  for  24  hours  some- 
what more  water  was  absorbed — about  5  per  cent — 
and  there  was  slightly  more  warping  with  a  barely 
distinguishable  expansion  of  the  coated  surface. 


This  was  probably  due  to  tension  caused  by  the 
slight  swelling  of  the  board  rather  than  absorption 
of  moisture  by  the  surface  coating. 

The  behavior  of  the  material  when  exposed  for 
18  hours  to  saturated  water  vapor  was  intermediate 
between  that  for  the  two  above-mentioned  soaking 
treatments.  A  column  of  water  applied  to  the 
glazed  side  for  24  hours  had  no  perceptible  effect 
whatever.  The  warping  was  due  to  expansion  of  the 
board  base,  and  since  the  edges  are  to  be  secured 
by  nailed  moulding  no  warping  could  occur,  as  the 
linear  expansion  was  so  slight. 

The  glazed  coating  resisted  repeated  heavy  blows 
with  a  hammer  without  chipping,  and  was  firmly 
affixed  to  the  base  board.  No  definite  opinion  can 
be  given  to  the  aging  properties  of  this  product  but 
they  should  at  least  be  commensurate  with  those  of 
the  ordinary  types  of  fiber  building  boards. 


When  the  Romans  Entertained 


pOR  extravagant  living  the  records  of  the  ancient 
Romans  v.'ill  probably  never  be  surpassed.  There 
was  Nero,  for  instance,  who  had  a  thousand  car- 
riages at  his  command  and  often  took  them  all  along 
with  him  when  he  went  on  a  journey.  His  mules 
were  shod  with  silver  and  his  servants  bedecked 
with  gold.  He  dwelt,  "Like  a  man,"  in  a  palace  with 
porticos  a  mile  long  and  a  vestibule  large  enough  to 
hold  a  statue  of  himself  130  feet  high.  Poppea, 
Nero's  wife,  maintained  a  herd  of  500  she-asses,  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  supply  milk  for  her  daily  bath. 
Caligula's  favorite  horse  wore  a  purple  harness  and 
a  collar  of  pearls  and  had  a  marble  stall  with  a 
1 1-0 ugh  of  ivory. 

In  Cicero's  time  there  was  a  spendthrift,  given  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  who  paid  the  equivalent 
of  S4,000  for  a  dish  of  roasted  song  birds.  Caligula 
is  said  to  have  squandered  a  hundred  times  that 
amount  on  a  single  repast.  Marc  Anthony  bestowed 
a  city  of  35,000  population  upon  a  chef  who  had 
prepared  for  him  an  especially  well-cooked  meal. 
Nero  had  an  accquaintance  who  owned  a  wine  ladle 
that  was  made  of  a  substance  called  murrha  and 
was  worth  $300,000. 

Fish  was  a  popular  food  of  the  Romans  and  most 
of  the  mansions  had  built-in  pools  stacked  with  a 
living  supply.  Some  of  the  fish,  mullet  for  example, 
were  worth  as  high  as  $240  apiece.  Yet  these  were 
an  insignificant  item  on  a  bill  of  fare  of  any  preten- 
sions. Costly  delicacies  such  as  flamingo  tongues, 
peacock  brains  and  parrot  heads  were  the  pieces  de 
■f  .;-u,prfj.    Caesar  sei-ved  a  typical  Roman  full- 


course  dinner  to  66,000  persons  during  the  cere- 
monies attending  the  burial  of  a  daughter.  The 
statesman  Crassus  gave  one  to  which  he  invited  all 
the  citizens  of  Rome. 

Emperor  Augxistus  laid  claim  to  public  gratitude 
by  exhibiting  8,000  gladiators  and  brought  more 
than  3,500  wdld  beasts  to  be  killed  in  the  circus.  In 
the  course  of  the  festivities  instituted  by  Titus  to 
celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Colosseum  5,000  beasts 
were  let  loose. 

Where  in  modem  annals  can  one  find  parallels  to 
such  extravagance? 

 0  

A  GOOD  HUNCH 
'Tis  the  coward  who  quits  to  misfortune; 

'Tis  the  knave  who  changes  each  day, 
'Tis  the  fool  who  wins  half  the  battle. 
Then  throws  all  his  chances  away. 

There  is  little  in  life  but  labor, 

Tomorrow  may  find  that  a  dream; 

Success  is  the  bride  of  endeavor. 
And  luck  but  a  meteor's  gleam. 

The  time  to  succeed  is  when  others 
Discouraged,  show  traces  of  tire; 
The  battle  is  fought  on  the  home-stretch, 
And  won  'twixt  the  flag  and  the  wire. 

— Anonymous. 

 o  

Many  manufacturers  do  not  advertise  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  demand  advertised  products. 
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Contractors  Who  Cut  Wages  Barred;  Bid  Thrown  Out 


J^EGISLATION  safeguarding  prevailing  wage 
rates  on  public  building  projects  is  beginning  to 
bear  fruit.  In  the  first  test  case  organized  labor 
won  a  complete  victory. 

Recently  the  Interior  Department  refused  to  con- 
sider the  W.  R.  Rose  Company  of  North  Carolina  in 
awarding  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
tuberculosis  ward  at  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital,  Wash- 
ington, although  it  had  offered  the  lowest  bid. 

This  action  was  taken  after  representatives  of 
building  trade  unions  had  protested  that  on  other 
Federal  jobs  in  Washington  the  Rose  company  had 
imported  workers  from  the  south  when  there  were 
several  thousand  idle  building  tradesmen  on  the 
ground  looking  for  work.  It  was  also  shown  that  the 
Rose  company  had  unmercifully  slashed  wages  and 
imposed  bad  conditions. 

Another  count  was  that  the  company  is  indifferent 
to  the  safety  of  its  employes.  A  scaffolding  on  a 
Washington  job  of  the  Rose  company  collapsed,  kill- 
ing one  worker  and  seriously  injuring  another.  A 
grand  jury  indicted  a  foreman  for  manslaughter 
after  a  city  building  inspector  had  testified  that  he 
had  twice  warned  officials  of  the  unsafe  condition  of 
the  scaffolding  and  directed  that  it  be  strengthened. 

Labor  Department  officials  co-operated  with  labor 
representatives  in  getting  the  Rose  company's  record 


THE  RETURN  TO  QUALITY 

It  seems  that  everybody  during  the  past  year  or  so 
has  turned  from  quality  and  that  price  alone  has  been 
the  only  factor  to  be  considered.  That  the  tendency 
has  finally  reached  the  point  where  it  begins  to  hurt 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  many  large  department 
stores  throughout  the  country  are  now  endeavoring 
by  various  means  to  swing  the  tide  back  towards 
quality  rather  than  price. 

The  American  people,  as  a  whole,  usually  prided 
themselves  in  the  past  on  the  quality  of  the  articles 
which  they  possessed.  Manufacturers  in  many  lines, 
in  order  to  meet  what  is  undoubtedly  only  a  tempor- 
ally demand  for  something  cheap,  have  oftentimes 
cheapened  their  products  to  a  point  where  utility  was 
much  decreased,  and  it  is  now  encouraging  to  note 
that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  return  to  the  old 
plane  where  quality  was  predominant.  Unquestion- 
ably, when  the  tide  of  business  begins  to  swing  up- 
ward this  movement  for  quality  will  be  further  ac- 
celerated. 

Sacrificing  quality  for  price  in  building  has  also 
proved  unsatisfactory.  May  the  time  soon  come  when 
a  home  will  be  built  substantially  and  well  and  the 
present  day  clap-trap  methods  discarded. 


before  the  Interior  Department.  They  strongly  urged 
that  its  bid  be  rejected. 

These  officials  took  the  stand  that  if  the  Rose  Com- 
pany were  recognized  there  would  probably  be  a 
repetition  of  conditions  which  they  said  had  given 
them  a  great  deal  of  trouble  on  its  other  work. 

The  Rose  company  is  the  first  of  the  group  of 
wage-slashing  contractors  on  Federal  work  to  fall 
under  the  ban  of  the  safe-guarding  law. 

The  outcome  of  the  fight  demonstrates  that  the 
law  can  be  made  to  work,  but  its  enforcement  de- 
pends on  the  vigilance  of  organized  workers. 

Government  officials  declare  they  cannot  act  un- 
less protest  has  been  lodged  wth  them,  and,  obvious- 
ly, unorganized  workmen  are  without  representation 
at  Washington. 

 o  

ADOPT  TADE  UNION  WAGE  RATE 
The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
adopted  a  wage  scale  commensurate  with  that  paid 
union  workers  as  the  "prevailing  wage"  to  be  paid 
on  municipal  building  projects  involving  an  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  $5,000. 

All  future  contracts  will  contain  a  clause  stipulat- 
ing that  such  wages  shall  be  paid,  with  forfeiture  of 
the  contract  as  a  penalty  for  failure  to  do  so. 

The  action  of  the  Commissioners  is  a  victory  for 
organized  labor. 

Some  weeks  ago  Major  H.  L.  Robb,  Assistant  En- 
gineer Commissioner  in  charge  of  the  District  build- 
ing program,  recommended  writing  into  the  con- 
tracts for  municipal  work  the  wage  scales  paid  by 
the  District  to  its  own  workers  as  a  minimum.  Ma- 
jor Robb's  minimum  was  considerably  less  than  the 
trade  union  scale,  and  was  opposed  by  organized 
labor  with  the  claim  that  the  union  scale  constitutes 
the  "prevailing  wage"  under  the  Bacon-Davis  Act. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Doak,  who  is  the  final  arbiter 
of  cases  under  the  Bacon-Davis  Act,  advised  the 
Commissioners  to  adopt  the  union  scale. 

 o  

BEASTS,  BIRDS,  BUGS,  AND  BEER 
The  horse  and  cow  live  thirty  years, 
They  never  touch  light  wine  or  beers. 
Sheep  and  goats  are  dead  at  twenty, 
They  drink  no  liquor — water  plenty. 
At  ten  the  cat  has  lost  nine  lives, 
On  milk  and  water  no  beast  thrives. 
At  five  the  birds  are  mostly  dead, 
They  look  not  on  the  wine  that's  red. 
Bugs  a  few  days  remain  on  earth. 
They  do  not  know  the  cocktail's  worth. 
But  awful,  wicked,  rum-soaked  men 
Live  on  for  three  score  years  and  ten. 
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WIT 


AND 


No  Sense  in  This 

"What  was  the  tax  at  the  garbageman's  ball?" 
"Ten  scents  a  dance." 


A  negro  woman  walked  into  an  insurance  office 
and  asked  whether  they  dealt  in  fire  insurance. 

"We  do,"  a  clerk  replied.  "What  do  you  want 
insured  ?" 

"IMah  husband." 

"Then  you  don't  want  fire  insurance,"  smiled  the 
clerk  as  he  reached  for  another  application  form. 
"What  you  want  is  a  life  insurance  policy." 

"No,  ah  don't,"  exclaimed  the  women.  "Ah  wants 
fire  insurance.  Mah  husband's  been  fired  fo'  times 
in  de  las'  two  weeks." — Clarence. 


Just  Misspelled 

Diner — "Look  here,  waitress,  I  just  found  a  needle 
in  my  soup." 

Waitress  (formerly  a  stenographer) — "Merely  a 
typogi-aphical  error  sir;  it  should  have  been  a 
noodle." 


NaiTow  Escape 

Two  soldiers  were  trying  to  creep  through  the 
enemy  lines,  disguised  in  a  cow's  skin.  Presently, 
the  one  in  front  threw  off  the  skin  and  called  his 
partner  to  run  for  his  life. 

"What's  the  trouble?"  asked  his  partner.  "I 
don't  see  anything.' 

"Well  I  do,"  replied  the  first.  "See  that  enemy 
coming  with  a  milk  pail  ?" 


Caller — "Is  your  husband  a  fast  writer?" 

Poet's  wife — "Fast?  Why,  the  other  day  I  got 
out  seven  lines  of  washing  while  he  was  getting  out 
four  of  poetry." — Old  Maid. 


"Do  you  know  Miss  Grizzlyhair  ?" 
"I  have  known  her  for  many  years. 

'  !>-  T'    ■  f-  were  the  same  age." 


Now  You  TeU  One! 

Sitting  around  the  bunk  house  they  were  swap- 
ping lies. 

One  of  them:  "When  I  was  logging  up  in  Mon- 
tana, I  saw  a  mountain  lion  come  right  up  to  the 
skidder  one  day.  It  was  a  fierce  beast,  but  I,  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  threw  a  bucket  of  water  in 
its  face  and  it  slunk  away." 

Another:  "Boys,  I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
that  story.  A  few  minutes  after  that  happened  I 
was  coming  down  the  side  of  the  hill.  I  met  this 
lion  and,  as  is  my  habit,  stopped  to  stroke  his  whisk- 
ers.   Boys,  those  whiskers  were  wet." 


In  fact,  as 


Getting  Infonnation 

A  woman  heard  that  her  two  sons  were  in  the 
habit  each  at  separate  times  and  quite  unknown  to 
each  other,  of  taking  one  of  the  maids  "out  for  a 
lark." 

Fearing  to  bring  down  on  their  heads  the  wrath 
of  their  father  by  making  a  bother  about  it,  she 
asked  them  if  it  w^ere  true,  but  could  get  no  satis- 
factory answer  to  her  inquiry. 

It  occurred  to  her  that  by  a  little  strategy  she 
might  get  the  truth  from  the  girl,  so  she  said: 
"Now,  Mary,  I  want  you  to  answer  me  candidly. 
Which  of  my  sons  do  you  like  going  out  with  best 
— George  or  Joseph?" 

"Weel,  madam,"  replied  the  girl,  reassured  by  her 
mistress's  manner,  "if  ye  maun  ken,  o'  the  twa  I  like 
George  best ;  but  for  a  downricht  guid  spree,  gie  me 
the  maister!" 


That's  Different 

One  day  a  very  pretty  young  lady  who  had  a 
poodle  dog  in  her  lap  chanced  to  be  riding  on  a 
street  car.  A  bluenose  lady  sitting  next  to  the  girl 
addressed  her  thusly:  "My,  what  a  nasty  little  dog. 
Don't  you  think,  my  young  lady,  it  would  look  much 
nicer  if  you  had  a  little  baby  in  your  lap?" 

"No,"  the  pretty  one  replied  in  calm,  even  tones, 
"it  wouldn't.  You  see,  I'm  not  married." — Ex- 
change. 
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Quite  Unanimous 

District  Attorney :  "What  possible  excuse  did  you 
fellows  have  for  acquitting  that  murderer?" 
Jurymen :  "Insanity." 

District  Attorney:  "What!  The  whole  twelve  of 
you  ?" 

 o  

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cautious  are  going  to  the  seashore. 
He  buys  a  roundtrip  and  a  one-way  ticket. 

She:  "What's  this?  For  whom  is  the  one-way 
ticket?" 

He:  "For  you." 

She:  "Why?   I  also  need  a  return  ticket." 

He:  "We  want  to  see  first.  You  can't  swim. 
Something  might  happen  to  you.  The  money  would 
then  be  wasted." 

 o  

Enough  for  Her 

He:    "Darling,  I  make  $2,000  a  year.  Do 
think  you  can  manage  on  that?" 

She :    "Certainly.   But  what  do  you  expect  to  live 


you 


A  sixty-year  old  married  a  girl  of  twenty.  The 
next  day  he  received  a  visit  from  his  friend  who 
asked:  "Did  you  seriously  consider  what  you  did? 
Now  you  are  sixty  and  she  twenty.  Such  a  match 
might  be  alright  now,  but  in  ten  years,  you'll  be 
seventy  and  she'll  be  thirty.   What  then?" 

"Well,  I'll  get  a  divorce  and  marry  one  younger." 


Too  Late  to  Mend 

A  man  is  incomplete  until  he  is  mai  ried  and  then 
he  is  finished. 


It  was  breakfast  time  at  the  house  of  the  eminent 
astronomer,  who  had  spent  the  major  part  of  the 
night  in  his  observatory. 

"My  dear,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  "congratulate  me. 
I  have  discovered  a  star  of  hitherto  unheard  of 
density,  and  I'm  going  to  name  it  after  you!" 


The  Best  Proof 

"So  you  are  applying  for  the  job.  Are  you 
honest?" 

"You  can  depend  on  that.  I  worked  ten  years  in 
a  bathhouse  and  never  took  a  single  bath." 


Barber:  "Your  hair  is  beginning  to  get  thin  on 
top  of  your  head.  Have  you  tried  our  new  hair 
tonic?" 

Customer:  "I  did — but  I  don't  believe  that's  do- 
ing it." 

 o  

Quite  Agreeable 

In  a  lesson  in  parsing  a  sentence,  the  word  "court- 
ing" came  to  a  young  miss  of  fourteen  to  parse.  She 
commenced  hesitatingly,  but  got  on  well  enough 
until  she  was  to  tell  what  it  agreed  with.  Here  she 
stopped  short.  But  the  teacher  said,  "Very  well; 
what  does  courting  agree  with?"  Ellen  blushed 
and  held  down  her  head. 

"Ellen,  don't  you  know  what  courting  agrees 
with?" 

"Ye-ye-yes,  ma'm." 

"Well,  Ellen,  why  don't  you  parse  that  word? 
"What  does  it  agree  with?" 

Blushing  still  more  and  stammering,  Ellen  at  last 
replied :  "It  agrees  with  all  the  girls,  ma'am." 


Then  the  Fur  Flew 

Friend:   "You  look  ill." 

Mrs.  Newrich:  "Yes,  I  dreamt  that  all  the  ani- 
mals from  which  my  furs  are  made  were  standing 
around  my  bed." 

Friend:  "But  surely  you  are  not  afraid  of  a  few 
rabbits." 

Hogs  Stood  It  All  Right 

"Your  pig  pen  is  so  close  to  the  house  that  it  is 
no  wonder  you  have  so  much  sickness,"  explained 
the  doctor. 

"Oh,"  said  the  city  lot  hog  raiser,  "it  has  always 
been  that  close  and  we  never  have  lost  a  hog." 
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Labor  Disappointed  by  Beer  Failure 


Executive  Council  of  A.  F.  of  L.  Says 
Jobs  to  Thousands — 
Congress  i 

'pHE  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  at  its  summer  session  at  Atlantic  City- 
expressed  the  great  disappointment  of  organized 
labor  at  the  failure  of  Congress  to  modify  the  Vol- 
stead Act  and  legaUze  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
beer  containing  2.75  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  weight. 
The  council  stated  that  the  forces  of  labor  will  urge 
the  passage  of  the  modification  bill  as  soon  as  the 
short  session  of  Congi-ess  convenes  in  December. 

William  Green,  president  of  the  Federation,  in  an- 
nouncing the  policy  of  the  executive  council,  de- 
clared that  modification  of  the  Volstead  Act  was 
part  of  organized  labor's  employment  program. 

In  explaining  the  liquor-legislation  program  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Mr.  Green  said: 

"We  favor  modification  to  permit  the  sale  of  2.75 
per  cent  beer  for  two  reasons.  First,  we  are  confi- 
dent that  this  would  promote  true  temperance  and 
would  do  away  largely  with  the  racketeering  that 
has  grown  out  of  the  liquor  statutes. 

"Second,  and  this  is  perhaps  of  more  importance, 
great  economic  benefit  would  follow  modification  of 
the  Volstead  Act.  We  are  asking  that  the  Volstead 
Act  be  modified  because  we  are  convinced  that  this 


Volstead  Act  Amendment  Would  Give 
BUI  Will  Be  Urged  on 
a  December 

can  be  done  without  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  We  want  to  do  something  constructive 
while  attempts  are  being  made  to  repeal  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment.  There  is  no  doubt  that  pubUc 
sentiment  toward  repeal  of  the  amendment  has 
changed. 

"If  the  Volstead  Act  were  amended  it  would  put 
many  thousands  to  work  in  breweries,  machine 
shops,  cooperage  and  on  the  transportation  and 
freight  lines.  At  the  same  time  a  tax  on  beer  would 
give  the  Government  a  revenue  sufficient  to  pay  in- 
terest on  $5,000,000,000  worth  of  bonds,  which  could 
be  issued  for  a  huge  public-works  progi'am,  flood 
control,  road  building  and  reforestation. 

"That  is  why  we  pressed  for  modification  of  the 
Volstead  Act  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 
Now  that  Congress  has  adjourned  we  propose  to  take 
up  the  issue  to  Congressional  candidates  and  to 
ascertain  their  views  on  the  proposal  in  order  that 
we  may  fight  for  modification  as  soon  as  Congress 
re-convenes. 

"We  shall  press  this  issue  because  it  is  part  of  our 
employment  program  inasmuch  as  it  will  put  men 
back  to  work.   Jobs  are  better  than  relief." 


Racketeers  Out  of  Place  With  Unions 


'''pHE  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  gave  some  consideration  to 
charges  repeatedly  made  in  regard  to  racketeering 
incidents  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere,"  declared 
William  Green,  president  of  the  Federation,  in  a 
statement  regarding  the  inquiiy  which  the  council 
was  making. 

"The  position  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor in  these  matters  should  be  understood.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  not  an  organization 
in  itself,  but  an  affiliation  or  federation  of  other 
organizations. 

"Each  international  union  is  an  independent  entity 
and  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  Federation  as  the 
States  bear  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Investigates  Racketeering  Charges 

"When  charges  were  recently  made  and  received 
widespread  circulaiton   in   the   press  concerning 
alleged  acts  of  members  and  off"icers  of  local  unions 
ve  decided  that  these  charges  involved  the  honor 
nd  the  integrity  of  the  Federation. 
"We  made  inquiries  and  brought  the  facts  adduced 


to  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  international 
unions. 

"We  expect  the  responsible  international  officers 
to  take  prompt  action  where  action  is  warranted. 

Racketeers  Will  Be  Driven  Out 

"The  Federation  itself  cannot  take  affirmative  ac- 
tion against  a  local  union  officer,  but  despite  this 
apparent  limitation  I  would  say  that  the  Federation 
is  pledged  to  go  the  limit  in  purging  itself  of  racket- 
eering and  to  maintain  our  voluntary  labor  move- 
ment on  an  honest  basis. 

"Our  policy  is  to  protect  the  members  from  racket- 
eering in  any  form,  even  to  the  extent  of  taking  the 
drastic  step  of  suspending  an  international  union 
which  has  failed  to  act  upon  proof  of  wTongdoing 
by  local  leaders. 

Executive  Council  Wars  on  Leeches 

"Racketeering  has  manifested  itself  in  many  lines. 

"There  are  no  doubt  some  who  have  fastened 
themselves  upon  the  American  labor  movement  and 
who  are  exploiting  the  hardworking  and  honest 
members  of  some  of  the  unions. 
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"Upon  these  leeches  we  will  have  no  mercy. 

"The  Executive  Council  calls  upon  the  affiliated 
organizations  to  take  action  against  these  law  break- 
ers. 

"They  may  be  assured  that  in  so  doing  they  will 
receive  our  utmost  support." 

 0  

DEFEAT  TO  BE  PENALTY 

Some  of  the  "strongest"  men  in  Congress — in 
both  Senate  and  House — admit  today  they  are  faced 
with  overwhelming  defeat  at  the  polls  this  year. 
The  people  are  showing  a  disposition  to  throw  out 
the  job  holders  and  pie  eaters  in  office  who  have 
shown  no  greater  genius  in  government  than  to  de- 
vise new  means  of  piracy  and  robbery  to  obtain 
funds,  rather  than  effecting  constructive  reorgani- 
zation and  economy  in  government. 

That  tendency  is  already  manifest  among  those 
who  have  already  faced  the  voters  in  recent  pri- 
maries. The  polls  next  November  give  indication  of 
holding  the  greatest  house-cleaning  in  store,  irre- 
spective of  party,  faction  or  clique,  that  the  country 
has  known  in  a  long  time. 

 o  

PREVAILING  WAGE  LAWS  EFFECTIVE 

Prevailing  wage  laws  can  be  made  effective  in 
Cahfornia,  where  the  "teeth"  of  that  state's  wage 
statute  is  biting  deeply  into  the  pocketbooks  of  those 
who  violate  it. 

J.  E.  Branagh,  head  of  the  firm  which  has  a  con- 
tract for  erecting  a  Veterans'  Memorial  building  in 
Santa  Cruz,  has  just  been  fined  $3,900  for  paying 
his  employees  sub-standard  wages  and  working  them 
longer  than  eight  hours  a  day. 

Charges  against  Branagh  were  made  by  Secretary 
Bert  P.  Ward  of  the  California  Carpenters'  Council 
and,  according  to  T.  A.  Reardon,  chief  of  the  law  en- 
forcement division  of  the  State  Department  of  La- 
bor, were  found  to  be  thoroughly  backed  up  by  evi- 
dence. 

According  to  the  law,  the  fine  will  be  deducted 
by  the  Board  of  County  Supervisors  when  Branagh 
is  paid  for  the  job. 

The  law  was  enacted  August  15,  and  was  immedi- 
ately placed  under  fire  by  employers  who  sought  to 
have  it  declared  unconstitutional.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
however,  the  California  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
statute  was  valid. 

Other  states  having  prevailing  wage  laws  can  en- 
force them  just  as  effectively  as  California  is  doing. 
During  these  depressing  times  it  is  especially  im- 
portant to  protect  workers  from  unscrupulous  em- 
ployers who  seek  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
by  offering  employment  at  starvation  wages  coupled 
with  long  hours. 


THIS  IS  1932 

In  1893  (which  was  but  89  years  ago),  over  150 
railroads  went  bankrupt. 

In  1857,  soldiers  guarded  the  National  Treasury 
against  raids. 

In  1837,  most  of  the  factories  on  the  Eastern  sea- 
board were  closed,  and  $5,000  farms  could  be  pur- 
chased for  less  than  $250. 

In  1812,  we  hardly  knew  whether  we  had  a  home,  a 
country  or  a  life  to  live. 

So  why  worry  this  year?  The  ghosts  of  our  an- 
cestors must  smile  at  our  fancied  calamities. 

Start  circulating  a  few  dollars  by  giving  someone 
a  job  digging  your  soil,  fixing  your  barn,  or  papering 
your  front  bedroom.  You'll  be  suiprised  how  much 
pep  these  circulating  dollars  will  put  into  our  run- 
down motor. 

 o  

HOW  MR.  COOLIDGE  SELECTED  JUDGES 

Federal  Judge  Harold  Louderback  has  been  "favor- 
ing" his  friends  in  receivership  proceedings,  it  is 
said,  including  the  son  of  United  States  Senator 
Shortridge.  Very  large  sums  of  what  would  ordi- 
narily be  described  as  "graft"  are  involved. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  hear  the  charges 
started  by  ascertaining  how  Louderback  got  on  the 
bench.  Here  is  a  part  of  the  story  such  an  inquiry 
would  reveal: 

In  1928  Senator  Shortridge  asked  President  Calvin 
Coolidge  to  appoint  Louderback.  So  many  protests 
reached  the  \^^hite  House  that  Mr.  Coolidge  com- 
municated with  a  number  of  prominent  citizens  in 
San  Fi'ancisco  and  vicinity,  asking  for  information 
concerning  Louderback's  qualifications  and  general 
reputation. 

Every  reply  declared  Louderback  was  not  fitted 
for  the  post  and  warned  the  President  not  to  appoint 
him.  Mr.  Coolidge  called  in  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  told  them  of  the  letters 
he  had  received,  and  asked  them  what  he  should 
do. 

They  told  him  there  was  only  one  thing  to  do — 
reject  Louderback.   Apparently  Mr.  Coolidge  agreed. 

However,  a  few  weeks  later  he  sent  Louderback's 
name  to  the  Senate  and  used  the  great  influence 
of  his  office  to  secure  confirmation. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  story,  but  it  reveals  why  some 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  events  in 
Washington  during  the  last  10  or  12  years  do  not 
believe  that  Mr.  Coolidge  should  occupy  the  same 
niche  as  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  in  Amer- 
ica's Hall  of  Fame. 
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A  GOOD  MOTTO  FOR  ALL  OF  US 

No  matter  where  you  go,  no  matter  with  whom 
you  talk,  pessimism  occupies  the  principal  thoughts 
of  nearly  all.  So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  it  seems  as 
if  we  are  getting  a  little  lop-sided  and  can  think  of 
nothing  constructive. 

Recently  the  writer  overheard  a  bit  of  philosophy 
that  to  him,  at  least,  was  new.  A  young  lady  en- 
tered an  establishment  in  search  of  subscriptions 
for  magazines.  Somebody  mentioned  that  it  must 
be  difficult  to  sell  subscriptions  during  the  depres- 
sion. 

"To  me,"  she  replied,  very  briefly,  "the  depression 
means  'press  on'." 

A  remarkable  bit  of  philosophy.  If  more  of  us 
had  the  same  idea  instead  of  our  present  fatalistic 
ones,  times  would  improve.  If  we  talk  hard  times, 
think  hard  times  and  live  hard  times,  we  will  have 
hard  times  until  we  change  our  thoughts  and  our 
ways.  A  new  determination,  a  new  courage,  a  new 
outlook  and  we  could  readily  start  the  pendulum  in 
the  other  direction. 

That  is  not  a  new  thought,  you  say.  Right  you 
are,  but  it  is  an  important  thought  and  can  never  be 
voiced  too  often. 

 0  

What  is  a  friend?  We  will  tell  you.  It  is  a  per- 
son with  whom  you  dare  to  be  yourself.  Your  soul 
can  go  naked  with  him.  He  seems  to  ask  of  you  to 
put  on  nothing,  only  to  be  what  you  are.  He  does 
not  want  you  to  be  better  or  worse.  When  you  are 
with  him  you  feel  as  a  prisoner  feels  who  has  been 
declared  innocent.  You  do  not  have  to  be  on  your 
guard.  You  can  say  what  you  think,  so  long  as  it  is 
genuinely  you. 

He  understands  those  contradictions  in  your  na- 
ture that  lead  others  to  misjudge  you.  With  him 
you  breathe  free.  You  can  take  off  your  coat  and 
loosen  your  collar.  You  can  abuse  him,  neglect  him, 
tolerate  him.  Best  of  all,  you  can  keep  still  with  him. 
It  does  not  matter.  He  likes  you.  He  is  like  fire 
that  purifies  all  you  do.  He  is  like  water,  that  cleans 
all  you  say.  He  is  like  wine,  that  warms  you  to  the 
bone.  He  understands,  he  understands.  You  can 
weep  with  him,  laugh  with  him,  sin  with  him,  pray 
with  him.  Through  and  underneath  it  all  he  sees, 
knows  and  loves  you. 

A  friend,  we  repeat,  is  one  with  whom  you  dare 
be  yourself. 

 0  

A  firm  of  shipowners  wired  one  of  their  captains : 
Move  heaven  and  earth;  get  here  Friday." 
Just  as  they  were  becoming  anxious,  they  received 
Ihe  reply:  "Raised  hell  and  arriving  Thu)sday." 


MIKADO'S  DYNASTY  DATES  FROM  2,592 
YEARS  AGO 

Hirohito,  present  emperor  of  Japan,  is  the  124th 
of  his  line  and  representative  of  the  most  ancient 
ruling  house  in  the  world.  Japanese  history  reckons 
that  Jimmu,  first  of  the  line,  ascended  the  throne  in 
660  B.  C,  2,592  years  ago. 

The  dynasty  advanced  in  unbroken  line  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  according  to  Japanese  legend,  although 
periods  of  the  earlier  emperors  are  more  or  less 
legendary,  as  written  records  do  not  date  back 
farther  than  712  A.  D. 

There  are  three  families  of  princess  of  the  blood, 
from  any  one  of  which  a  successor  to  the  throne  may 
be  taken  in  default  of  a  direct  heir.  Intermarriage 
between  closely  related  members  of  the  blood  has 
guarded  the  direct  succession  of  the  Jimmu  line. 

By  the  law  of  the  constitution  of  1889,  the  em- 
peror's person  is  "sacred  and  inviolable."  He  is 
known  as  the  "Son  of  Heaven." 

Given  wide  rights  of  sovereignty  and  personal 
sanction,  the  emperor  exerts  gi-eater  power  than 
any  other  contemporary  monarch  in  the  world. 

The  religion  of  ancestor  worship  makes  the  em- 
peror a  symbolical  figure,  head  of  the  state  religion, 
and  the  veneration  of  his  people  has  made  attacks 
against  his  person  and  position  few  and  infrequent. 

 0  

BE  A  BOOSTER 

If  you  think  your  church  the  best. 

Tell  'em  so. 
If  you'd  have  it  lead  the  rest. 

Help  it  grow. 
When  there's  anything  to  do 
Let  them  always  count  on  you, 
You'll  feel  good  when  it's  through 

Don't  you  know. 

If  you're  used  to  giving  knocks, 

Change  your  style; 
Throw  bouquets  instead  of  rocks 

For  a  while. 
Boost  your  pastor  and  your  church ; 
Knock  the  knocker  off  his  perch ; 
Lift  the  stumbler  from  his  lurch — 

With  a  smile. 

When  a  stranger  from  afar 

Comes  along. 
Tell  him  who  and  what  you  are — 

Make  it  STRONG. 
Never  flatter,  never  bluff. 
Tell  the  truth,  for  that's  enough. 
Be  a  booster,  that's  the  stuff. 

Don't  just  belong. 
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THE  PANIC  OF  1837 

Arthur  D.  Howden  Smith's  book  on  the  hfe  of 
John  Jacob  Astor  presents  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  period  during  which  the  senior  Astor  built  up 
his  tremendous  fortune. 

One  discussion  of  particular  interest  at  this  time 
is  that  concerning  the  panic  of  1837.  The  author 
remarks  that  the  banking  system  at  that  time  had 
collapsed  and  that  some  eight  hundred  banks  had 
suspended  operations.  PubUc  deposits  amounted  to 
about  $120,000,000,  while  government  deposits 
totaled  $30,000,000  and  the  banks  refused  to  pay  out 
any  of  this  money,  even  going  so  far  as  to  surround 
themselves  with  armed  guards. 

A  committee  of  the  New  York  Senate  reported  on 
the  situation: 

"Thousands  of  manufacturing,  mercantile  and 
other  useful  establishments  in  the  United  States 
have  been  paralyzed  or  broken  down  by  the  existing 
crisis  ...  In  all  our  great  cities  numerous  individ- 
uals, who,  by  a  long  course  of  regular  business,  have 
acquired  a  competence,  have  suddenly  been  reduced, 
with  their  families,  to  beggary." 

The  United  States  pulled  out  of  that  slump  which 
was,  undoubtedly,  proportionately  as  bad  as  the 
present  situation.  Why  then  will  the  United  States 
not  pull  out  of  the  current  condition  and  make  just 
as  gi'eat  strides  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past? 

As  a  nation,  we  are  no  nearer  the  end  of  the  road 
now  than  we  were  then,  and  without  the  slightest 
doubt  in  the  world,  there  are  such  vast  fields  of 
growth  ahead  of  us  that  our  present  accomplish- 
ments will  seem  small  indeed. 

History  shows  that  nations  rise  and  fall  but  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  United  States  of  America  will 
cover  more  than  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  odd 
years. 

 o  ; — 

EACH  HAS  HIS  SHARE 

If  times  are  hard,  and  you  feel  blue. 
Think  of  the  others  worrying,  too ; 

Just  because  your  trials  are  many, 
Don't  think  the  rest  of  us  haven't  any. 

Life  is  made  up  of  smiles  and  tears, 
Joys  and  sorrows,  mixed  with  fears; 

And  though  to  us  it  seems  one-sided, 
Trouble  is  pretty  well  divided. 

If  we  could  look  in  every  heart, 
We'd  find  that  each  one  has  its  part, 

And  those  who  travel  Fortune's  road 
Sometimes  carry  the  biggest  load. 

— Anon. 


MODIFICATION  OF  VOLSTEAD  ACT  IN  SIGHT 

Meeting  at  Atlantic  City  to  prepare  a  report  for 
its  membership,  the  executive  committee  of  Labor's 
National  Committee  for  Modification  of  the  Vol- 
stead Act  surveyed  the  entire  field,  including  politi- 
cal platforms  and  the  work  of  the  recent  Congression- 
al session.  It  can  be  stated  that  the  executive  com- 
mittee found  the  situation  decidedly  encouraging 
and  the  report  to  be  made  will  be  one  of  gratifying 
progress. 

It  was  noted  that  the  final  vote  in  the  Senate, 
taken  just  two  days  before  the  meeting  here,  fell 
only  two  votes  short  of  two-thirds  of  those  voting 
in  the  Senate. 

Political  platforms  were  examined  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  and  a  report  on  the  platforms  and 
on  the  political  outlook  will  be  conveyed  to  the 
membership,  which  includes  affliated  national  and 
international  unions. 

Chairman  Matthew  Woll  submitted  a  detailed 
statement  of  work  done.  The  other  officers  did 
likewise,  laying  before  the  membership  elaborate 
campaign  plans  which  were  ratified. 

The  general  opinion  was  that  modification  can 
be  achieved  at  an  early  date  and  that  modification 
is  the  immediate  and  paramount  issue  in  relation 
to  prohibition.  The  trend  toward  repeal  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  was  fully  examined,  but  it 
was  brought  out  that  much  time  may  pass  before 
repeal  can  be  accomplished  and  that  relief  is  essen- 
tial at  once,  making  modification  an  even  more  im- 
portant issue  than  it  has  been. 

It  can  be  said  that  every  vote  on  modification  has 
been  recorded  so  that  the  position  of  every  Senator 
and  Congressman  can  be  made  known  without  delay 
to  every  constituent  in  every  state  and  district. 
 0  

The  average  of  union  wages  is  more  than  double 
the  average  of  non-union  wages. 

There  are  men  still  foolish  enough  to  parrot  the 
employers'  tripe  about  the  independence  of  the  non- 
union man. 

Where  there  is  non-unionism  the  only  man  who 
has  any  independence  is  the  employer. 

The  union  man  has  the  only  true  independence. 
He  is  the  only  worker  who  has  rights.  He  is  the  only 
worker  who  has  anything  to  say  about  his  wages,  his 
hours  of  labor,  his  conditions  of  work. 

Again :  The  average  of  union  wages  is  more  than 
double  the  average  of  non-union  wages. 

The  non-union  worker  has  no  rights,  no  independ- 
ence, no  freedom — and  in  addition  he  pays  a  high 
price  for  his  state  of  subserviency. 

How  can  any  man  afford  so  high  a  price  for  such 
degradation  ? 

Why  are  there  any  non-union  workers? 
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PROJECTS  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  IN  CITIES 
WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


ALABAMA 

AUBURN,  ALA. — Post  Office:  $90,000.  Treas.  Dpt.  at 
Office  Sup.  Archt.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

CALIFORNIA 

ALTA  LOMA,  CALIF.— Sanatorium:  $300,000.  E.  C.  and 
E.  W.  Taylor,  803  West  4tli  St.,  Los  Angeles,  archts. 

MONTEREY,  CALIF. — U.  S.  Post  Office:  $113,200.  K.  E. 
Parke.  135  South  Park  St.,  San  Francisco,  contr. 

CONNECTICUT 

MANSFIELD,  CONN. — Dormitory  and  Bakeshop,  State 
Training  School:  $150,000.  Golden-Storrs  &  Co.,  11 
Asylum  St.,  Hartford,  archts. 

DELAWARE 

BRIDGEVILLE,  DEL.— School:  $150,000.  Gullbert  & 
Betelle,  20  Branford  PI.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  archts. 

SMYRNA,  DEL. — Welfare  Home:  $314,650.  William  Steel 
&  Sons,  15th  and  Cherry  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa.,  contr. 

ILUNOIS 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. — Holy  Trinity  Roman  Catholic 
Church:  $175,000.  A.  F.  Moratz,  Peoples  Bank  Bldg., 
archt. 

IOWA 

SPEN'CER,  IOWA. — Post  Office:  $72,789.  Midwest  Contg. 
Co..  Builders  Exch.  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  contr. 

KANSAS 

LEAVENWORTH,  KAN.— High  School:  $175,000.  Feth  & 
Hazelwood,  419  Delaware  St.,  archts. 

MAINE 

CAPE  ELIZABETH,  ME. — High  School:  $150,000  or  more. 
Miller  &  Beal,  Inc.,  465  Congress  St.,  Portland,  archts. 

DIXFIELD,  ME. — Warehouse,  Office,  Garage:  $50,000  up. 
Jas.  H.  Verr,  Prospect  Ave.,  Rumford,  contr. 

RUMFORD,  ME. — Rumford  Community  Hospital:  $70,000. 
Nurses  home  and  hospital  addition.  J.  H.  Kerr,  Pros- 
pert  St..  contr. 

MARYLAND 

SEVERN,  MD.— High  School:  $150,000.  Catalano  Contg. 
Co..  Eldorado  and  Haddon  Aves.,  Baltimore,  contr. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

GARDNER,  MASS.— Business  Block:    To  exceed  $105,000. 

Walter  Kline,  156  Shawmut  St.,  Chelsea,  contr. 
LEOMINSTER,  MASS.— All  Saints  Episcopal  Church:  $150,- 

000.    E.  L.  Baker,  15  Prospect  St.,  archts. 
MILTON,    MASS.— Mattapan    Baptist    Church:  $150,000. 

C.  C.  Fulton  &  Son,  8  Francis  St.,  contr. 
SAUGUS,  MASS.— High  School  Addition:  $150,000  or  more. 

Kilham,  Hopkins  &  Greeley,  9  Park  St.,  Boston,  archts. 
TOPSFIELD,   MASS. — Grade   and   High   School:  $92,500 

E.  W.  &  P.  B.  Currier,  7  Sanhorn  Terrace,  Amesbury, 

contr. 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS.— Post  Office:  $100,000.  United 
Constr.  &  Eng.  Corp.,  60  Knowles  St.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I., 
contr. 


TRENTON,    MO. — Post  Office 
Jackson,  Mich.,  contr. 


MISSOURI 

$59,889. 


North-MoUer, 


MICHIGAN 

:IL.\N,  MICH.— Prison  Building:  $375, 
729  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  contr. 


J.  A.  Utley, 


NEVADA 

ELKO,  NEV.— Post  Office:  $94,000.    C.  C.  Madsen  Const. 

Co.,  515  Williams  St.,  Denver,  Colo.,  contr. 
LAS  VEGAS,  NEV. — Federal  Building:    $214,700.  Rosen 

Pischel,  11  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  contr. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

HOLDERNESS,  N.  H.— Holderness  School  for  Boys: 
$100,000.    C.  D.  Marsh  Constr.  Co.,  Woodsville,  contr. 

NEW  JERSEY 

CLIFTON,  N.  J. — High  School:  $200,000.  Lee  &  Hewitt, 
152  Market  St.,  Paterson,  archts.    General  contract. 

HAWTHORNE,  N.  J.— Lafayette  School:  $475,000.  Fan- 
ning &  Shaw,  49  Ward  St.,  Paterson,  archts. 

HILLSIDE,  N.  J. — Administration  Bldg.,  Evergreen  Ceme- 
tery Assn:  $150,000.  W.  L.  Blanchard,  972  Broad  St., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  contr. 

KEYPORT,  N.  J. — School:  $250,000.  C.  B.  Cook,  505 
Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park,  archt. 

MADISON,  N.  J.— Community  Bldg.:  $175,000.  R.  S.  Shap- 
ter,  382  Springfield  Ave.,  Summit,  archt. 

MONTCLAIR,  N.  J.— Office  Bldg.:  $150,000.  O.  O.  Peter- 
son, 78  North  Willow  St.,  contr. 

MORRIS  PLAINS,  N.  J.— Church,  Sunday  School:  $150,000. 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Morris  Plains.  C.  W.  Bolton, 
Schaff  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa.,  archt. 

TEANBCK,  N.  J. — St.  Anastasias  Roman  Catholic  Church: 
$150,000.  E.  J.  Duffy,  Inc.,  303  West  42d  St.,  New 
York,  contr. 

VERONA,  N.  J. — School:  $150,000.  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lake.  Ricciardi  Constr.  Co.,  346  North  6th  St.,  New- 
ark, contr. 

WOOD  RIDGE,  N.  J. — First  Baptist  Church:  $150,000.  F.  C. 
Doriat,  401  North  St.,  archt. 

NEW  YORK 

HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. — Roliffi  Jensen  School:  $153,550.  L.  W. 
Swenson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  2  Cannon  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
contr. 

PATCHOGUE.  N.  Y. — Post  Office:  $111,000.  Major 
Constr.  Co.,  263  West  38th  St.,  New  York,  contr. 

THIELLS,  N.  Y. — Employees  Bldg.,  Industrial  Bldgs.. 
Letchworth  Village:  To  exeed  $150,000.  Dpt.  Mental 
Hygiene,  State  Office  Bldg.,  Albany. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

DURHAM,  N.  C— Post  Office:  $355,000.  Atwood  &  Weeks, 
archts. 

MOUNT  AIRY,  N.  C. — Post  Office:  $98,690.  A.  Blair, 
Montgomery,  Ala,,  contr. 

OREGON 

TILLAMOOK,  ORE.— Court  House:  $121,448.  L.  H.  Hoff- 
man, Pub.  Serv.  Bldg.,  Portland,  contr. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. — Post  Office:  $178,380.  R.  S.  Herzog, 
10  South  18th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.,  contr. 
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TEXAS  WASHINGTON 

LONGVIEW,  WASH. — Post  Office:  $169,000.  A.  M.  Lund- 
berg,  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  contr. 

WISCONSIN 

STEVENS  POINT,  WIS. — St.  Stephens  Catholic  Church: 
$105,000.  Parsonage  and  school.  Childs  &  Smith, 
720  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  archts. 

 0  

No  Fooling 

A  man  on  entering  a  drug  store  and  seeing  a  pay 
station,  placed  a  nickel  in  the  slot  and  lifted  the 
receiver. 

The  operator,  of  course,  inquired  "Number 
please  ?" 

Man:  "Number,  Hell!    I  want  my  peanuts." 

Officers  Elected  by  Local  Unions 

International  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  newly  elected  officers." 


Following  is  a  list  of  officers  elected  by  the  Local 

No.  and  City,  as  indicated,  at  their  last  reported  election: 

Local  City 

President 

Fin.  Sec. 

Rec.  Sec. 

Bus.  Agt. 

5  Detroit,  Mich. 

L.  Knighton 

O.  H.  Stone 

K.  Folglace 

J.  Mace 

8  Des  Moines,  la. 

C.  L.  Simpson 

0.  E.  Simpson 

0.  E.  Simpson 

9  Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  W.  Allen 

T.  A.  Hill 

J.  Crumitt 

C.  F.  Scott 

18  Louisville,  Ky. 

J.  Doll 

G.  Kettler 

O.  Doll 

42  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

W.  S.  Terry 

47  Cincinnati,  0. 

I.  Knoble 

W.  A.  Lane 

S.  Hays 

.51  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

J.  Sours 

C.  M.  Bongiovanni 

H.  J.  Whitmire 

52  Utica,  N.  Y. 

P.  Thomann 

P.  Percacciante 

F.  Percacciante 

54  Portland,  Ore. 

P.  J.  Hurst 

H.  E.  Rose 

J.  T.  Casey 

62  New  Orleans,  La. 

J.  Hoffman 

A.  G.  Siegel 

L.  J.  Putfark 

J.  Hoffman 

63  Richmond,  Va. 

J.  G.  Duggan 

J.  J.  Duggan 

J.  J.  Duggan 

7.3  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

H.  E.  Baldwin 

C.  T.  Webster 

F.  B.  Ahearn 

H.  J.  Hagan 

99  Lynn,  Mass. 

H.  Cooper 

F.  W.  Richardson 

R.  Gadbois 

K.  Ober 

102  Newark,  N.  J. 

H.  Quaas 

104  Seattle,  Wash. 

R.  Zesinger 

R.  E.  Moore 

R.  Mitchell 

109  Sacramento,  Calif. 

E.  Smith 

F.  H.  Hessinger 

E. Sands 

114  Rockford,  111. 

T.  Gustafson 

G.  Borst 

115  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

M.  J.  Brunskill 

H.  C.  Schutzman 

145  Hamilton,  Ont. 

E.  Bryer 

F.  Wesley 

N.  Poole 

E.  Dunne 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

L.  W.  Miller 

R.  L.  Smith 

197  Rock  Island,  111. 

R.  F.  Schultz 

M.  F.  Ferris 

207  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

J.  Raftery 

F.  Macey 

P.  Macey 

208  Reno,  Nev. 

W.  0.  Bates 

F.  Mahoney 

C.  J.  George 

215  New  Haven,  Conn. 

P.  Doyle 

E.  Balliet 

E.  T.  Stevenson 

260  San  Diego,  Calif. 

F.  M.  Osborne 

A.  J.  Bennett 

281  Boise,  Idaho 

C.  H.  Caldwell 

M.  C.  Garrett 

292  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

C.  B.  Mcintosh 

E.  V.  Strieker 

301  San  Antonio,  Texas 

R.  M.  Hennessy 

J.  W.  Powers 

3  45  Miami,  Fla. 

J.  E.  Sloan 

A.  W.  Dukes 

L.  C.  Lamb 

380  Salem,  Ore. 

H.  Bingman. 

R.  Comstock 

G.  E.  Wikoff 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

E.  E.  Maynard 

O.  Brosz 

E.  E.  Maynard 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

B.  0.  Miller 

H.  Warren 

P.  M.  Jones 

J.  Hasler 

407  Austin,  Texas 

R.  Lemaire 

C.  Smith 

413  Norwalk,  Conn. 

E.  L.  Edmond 

C.  A.  Brown 

439  Windsor,  Ont. 

R.  Schofield 

W.  L.  Hall 

E.  Tuck 

455  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

J.  H.  Lowry 

G.  E.  Harbold 

J.  L.  Roundtree 

J.  B.  Eisenbrandt 

481  Winona,  Minn. 

R.  J.  Hackbart 

S.  C.  Hemshrot 

s.  C.  Hemshrot 

BEAUMONT,  TEX. — Post  Office:  $465,000.  F.  C.  Stone  & 
D.  E.  Steinman,  archts. 

SAN  ANGELO,  TEX. — Remodeling  Post  Office:  $119,800. 
Christy-Dolph  Cannon  Constr.  Co.,  Construction  Indus- 
try Bldg.,  Dallas,  contr. 

UTAH 

TOOELE,  UTAH— Federal  Building:  $75,000.  M.  E.  Miller, 
Boston  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City,  assoc.  archt. 

VERMONT 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. — Hotel  Windham  Corp.:  $150,000 
up.  Harper  &  West,  131  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 
archts. 

VIRGINIA 

CAPE  CHARLES,  VA.— Post  Office:  $53,883.  Sanford 
Bros.,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  contr. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

ON  FINANCES 


COiNVENTION  ASSESSMENT  REFUNDS 

In  accordance  with  the  referendum  vote,  results  of  which  were  published  in  the  November,  1931,  issue  of  The 
Lather,  refunds  of  convention  assessments  have  been  made  to  the  brothers  whose  names  are  listed  on  this  page, 
through  the  local  unions  indicated. 


LOCAL  rXIOX  NO. 

X.  .T.  Qiiinn.  2.5375.  . 


-.Additional 
 $  3.00 


LOCAL  IXION  NO.  U — Additional 

John   Bamoff.   30016  $  3.00 

LOCAL  UNION  NO.  S6— .Additional 

D.   Hill.  27536  §3.00 

LOCAL  UNION  NO.  53— Additional 

F.  E.  Korn,  28760  $3.00 

LOCAL  UNION  NO.  74— .Additional 

A.  SchaumburK.  10489  $  3.00 


LOCAL  UNION  NO.  125— Additional 
r.   .T.  PeConte.  29709  $  1.5*) 


LOCAL  UNION  NO.  224— Additional 


H.  Wilson,  2.3901   $  1.50 

E.  Farney,  32791   1.50 

C.  Stallonos.  .3.3291   1.50 

Butcher.  34097   1..50 

A.  Bilveu.  .35425   1.50 


I.  E.  Cocran.  30109  

Wm.    Hefflpy.  34497  

P..  W.  Burlinprame,  2642T. 


1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


LOCAL  UNION  NO.  250— Additional 
W.  T.  Hutton,  18960  $3.00 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  456 

R.  MoCullock.  14m  *  3.00 


CONVENTION  ASSESSMENT  FUND— RECAPITULATION 

Total  receipts,  June  30,  1932   $26,421.53 

Add  Local  15,  1931  assessments.  .     3.00 

Total  receipts,  July  29,  1932    $26,424.53 

Deduct  refunds  previously  published  $22,905.00 

Deduct  refunds  published  this  issue                                           34.50  22,939.50 

Balance  in  Convention  Fund  $  3,485.03  $22,939.50 


uly 

Local 

Amount 

1 

82 

June  report  .  .  $ 

7.20 

1 

394 

June  report  .  . 

1  00 

1 

209 

July  report  (cr. 

1 

301 

May  report   .  . 

11.70 

1 

121 

July  report   .  . 

10.00 

1 

148 

July  report   .  . 

4.65 

1 

99 

June  report  .  . 

20.70 

1 

435 

June  report  .  . 

9.90 

1 

43 

June  report  .  . 

9.05 

5 

49 

June  report  .  . 

9.90 

5 

446 

June  report  .  . 

6.80 

5 

110 

June  report  (cr.) 

5 

40 

July  report  (cr.) 

5 

449 

Apr.  report   .  . 

5 

449 

May-June 

reports  .... 

10.80 

5 

173 

June  report  .  . 

22.50 

5 

203 

June  report  .  . 

3.60 

64 

June  report  .  . 

17.40 

5 

62 

July  report   .  . 

24.10 

281 

July  report 

4.50 

7 

July  report  (cr.) 

460 

June  report  (cr.) 

12 

June  report  .  . 

15.30 

443 

June  report  .  . 

2.70 

4 

July  report   .  . 

19.80 

5 

5 

June  report  (cr.) 

263 

June  report  .  . 

17.30 

29 

June  report  .  . 

34.20 

382 

July  report   .  . 

9.85 

155 

June  report  . . 

11.70 

88 

June  report  .  . 

41.75 

353 

June  report  .  . 

17.10 

38 

June  report  .  . 

25.80 

54 

June  tax 

(add'l.)  

.90 

97 

June  report  .  . 

79.90 

103 

July  report   . . 

9.90 

282 

June  report  .  . 

8.35 

57 

July  report   .  . 

8.60 

250 

July  report   .  . 

24.40 

76 

On  account — 

4.00 

JULY  RECEIPTS 


July 

Local 

Amount 

6 

414 

June  report  .  . 

5.40 

g 

10 

June  report  .  . 

17.90 

7 

11 

June-July 

reports  (cr.) 

7 

33 

June  report  .  . 

81.90 

7 

299 

July  report   .  . 

14.40 

7 

87 

July  report   . . 

23.70 

7 

162 

June  report  .  . 

49.80 

7 

39 

June  report  .  . 

40.00 

8 

379 

July  report  (cr.) 

8 

258 

July  report   . . 

5.40 

8 

2 

Apr.  tax;  supp. 

7.80 

8 

140 

June  report  .  . 

6.00 

11 

85 

June  report  .  . 

28.40 

11 

424 

June  report  .  . 

1.80 

11 

10 

June  tax 

(add'l.)   

.90 

11 

413 

July  report  . . 

10.85 

11 

340 

July  report   . . 

2.75 

11 

21 

July  report   . . 

6.10 

11 

319 

June  report  .  . 

6.30 

11 

332 

June  report  .  . 

8.10 

11 

246 

June-July 

reports  .... 

13.50 

11 

328 

June-July 

reports  (cr.) 

11 

24 

July  report   . . 

28.60 

11 

68 

July  report   . . 

46.50 

11 

279 

July  report  (cr.) 

11 

326 

July  report   . . 

12.60 

11 

315 

May  report  .  .  . 

34.06 

11 

147 

June-July 

reports  .... 

16.34 

11 

65 

June  report  .  . 

97.30 

12 

51 

July  report   . . 

14.40 

12 

442 

June  report  .  . 

4.50 

12 

171 

June  report  . . 

18.40 

12 

5 

June  report  (cr.) 

12 

388 

July  report   . . 

3.60 

12 

378 

July  report   . , 

4.50 

12 

123 

July  report   . . 

9.00 

12 

142 

June  report  .  . 

43.50 

13 

34 

July  report   . . 

11.70 

Jub 

Local 

Amount 

13 

81 

July  report  . . 

25.20 

13 

83 

July  report   . . 

5.30 

13 

213 

June  report  .  • 

5.40 

13 

268 

June  report  .  . 

8.10 

13 

26 

July  report  (cr.) 

13 

115 

June  report  .  . 

11.70 

13 

165 

July  report   . . 

12.75 

13 

111 

July  report   . . 

12.60 

13 

19 

July  report   .  . 

12.60 

13 

14 

June  report  . . 

9.70 

13 

109 

July  report   . . 

37.80 

13 

168 

July  report   .  . 

10.20 

13 

76 

On  Acct. — June 

1.00 

14 

464 

June  report  .  . 

3.60 

14 

481 

June  report  .  . 

5.40 

14 

254 

July  report  (cr.) 

14 

295 

July  report   .  . 

11.70 

14 

106 

July  report   .  . 

30.60 

14 

139 

July  report   .  . 

4.85 

14 

250 

Enroll;  supp.  . 

3.90 

14 

79 

June-July 

reports  .... 

27.00 

14 

53 

July  report   . . 

127.35 

14 

67 

June  report  .  . 

36.00 

14 

346 

June  report  .  . 

12.60 

14 

232 

July  report   . • 

24.15 

15 

357 

June  report  . . 

9.90 

15 

344 

July  report   .  . 

9,00 

15 

30 

May  report  .  .. 

25.20 

15 

63 

June  report  .  . 

2.00 

15 

28 

June  report  .  . 

6.30 

15 

122 

July  report   . . 

12.60 

15 

278 

July  report   . . 

19.80 

15 

234 

July  report   .  . 

20.90 

15 

20 

June  report  .  . 

5.40 

15 

208 

July  report   . . 

10.80 

15 

27 

July  report   . . 

43.20 

15 

25 

July  report   .  . 

20.95 

15 

359 

Supp  

1.00 

15 

78 

July  report   .  . 

20.90 

15 

125 

July  report   . . 

21.20 

15 

10 

June  tax  (add'l.) 

7.20 

18 

32 

July  report   .  . 

44.10 

18 

260 

July  report  (cr.) 
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July 

Local 

Amount 

15 

222 

July  r6port   . . 

6.30 

15 

132 

June  report  .  . 

9.90 

15 

70 

July  report   .  . 

4.50 

15 

23 

July  report  (cr.) 

15 

309 

July  report   .  . 

10.80 

15 

31 

July  report   .  . 

9.75 

18 

228 

July  report  (cr.) 

18 

301 

June  report  . . 

18 

292 

July  report   .  . 

6.10 

18 

76 

June  report  (cr.) 

18 

482 

July  tax 

(add'l.) ;  B.T. 

.46 

18 

185 

July  report   .  . 

16.30 

18 

311 

June  report  (cr.) 

18 

47 

July  report   .  . 

117.00 

18 

54 

July  report   .  . 

45.90 

18 

172 

June  report  .  . 

5.90 

18 

455 

July  report  (cr.) 

18 

364 

Supp  

.50 

18 

407 

July  report   . . 

7.20 

18 

36 

July  report   .  . 

27.30 

18 

278 

June  and  July 

tax  (add'l.). 

7.20 

18 

483 

June  report  (cr. ) 

18 

102 

June  report  . . 

80.10 

19 

230 

Overpd.  Supp. 

1.00 

19 

100 

July  report    .  . 

91.30 

19 

217 

July  report   .  . 

8.10 

19 

71 

July  report   .  . 

12.10 

19 

1 

July  report    .  . 

18.80 

19 

28 

May  and  June 

tax  (add'l.)  . 

1.80 

20 

474 

July  report   .  . 

3.60 

20 

107 

July  report    . . 

10.80 

July  Local 


20  300 


262 
295 


20  364 


120 
8 

392 
171 
134 

52 
380 
252 
212 
207 
224 

79 

15 
302 

18 

72 
439 
215 
259 

73 
172 

143 
359 

55 


June-July 

reports  .  .  . 
July  report  . 
June  tax 

(add'l.)  .  .  . 
June-July 

reports  .  .  . 
June  report  . 
July  report  . 
July  report  . 
July  report  . 
July  report  . 

Supp  

July  report  . 
July  report  . 
July  report  . 
July  report  . 
July  report  . 
June  report  . 
July  report  . 
June-July  tax 

(add'l.)    .  . 

B.  T  

July  report  . 
July  report  . 
July  report  . 
July  report  (cr 
July  report  . 
July  report  . 
July  report  . 
June  tax 

(add'l.)  ... 
July  report  . 
July  report  . 
July  report  . 


16.20 
9.00 

.90 

5.70 
56.95 
52.95 

9.90 
15.50 
13.35 
.50 
11.70 
15.30 

5.40 

2.25 
14.40 

7.20 
18.30 

5.40 
18.90 
9.00 

29.70 
171.20 


5.60 
117.60 

3.60 
21.60 
17.10 

4.95 


July 

Local 

Amount 

25 

42 

July  report  . 

87.60 

25 

108 

July  report  . 

25.70 

26 

429 

July  report  . 

14.00 

26 

243 

July  report  . 

8.10 

2  6 

96 

July  report  . 

18.00 

26 

114 

July  report  . 

.20 

27 

52 

June  tax 

(add'l.)  ..  . 

1.80 

27 

90 

July  report  . 

7.50 

27 

166 

July  report  . 

12.30 

27 

230 

July  report 

20.70 

28 

394 

July  report  . 

7.20 

28 

419 

July  report  . 

5.90 

28 

275 

July  report  . 

3.60 

28 

25 

1.00 

28 

144 

June  report  . 

17.10 

28 

43 

July  report  . 

11.70 

28 

75 

July  report  . 

34.45 

28 

456 

July  report  . 

35.40 

28 

202 

July  report  . 

6.30 

29 

88 

July  report  . 

46.80 

29 

145 

July  report  . 

19.95 

29 

353 

July  report  . 

17.20 

29 

358 

July  report  . 

8.10 

126 

May  report  .  . 

3  20 

29 

190 

July  report  . 

29 

74 

July  report  . 

738!25 

29 

Advt 

and  Sub. — Th« 

The  Lather  

52.22 

29 

186.40 

29 

8.00 

29 

31.72 

$  4,661.84 

JULY 


July 

7     Independent  Towel  Supply  Co.,  Service  6-10, 

7-8-32   $  3.15 

7    The  Burrows  Bros.  Co.,  office  supplies   2.20 

7  Stationery  Supply  Co.,  office  supplies   3.83 

8  P.  0.  Hoffman,  18746,  refund  of  payments  on 

fine  of  $55.00  imposed  by  No.  81,  11-14-31; 

reduced  to  $25.00  by  General  President.  .  .  30.00 

12    The  Distillata  Co.,  June  water  service   6.20 

12    Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  June  messages  23.95 

12    International  Labor  News  Service,  June  Serv.  10.00 

14    Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  local  supp   4.26 

22    E.  Downer,  Sec.  Local  79,  credit  bal.  of  local  15.00 

25    Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Local  and  L.  D. 

service    23.82 

28    Goldberg  &  Solomon,  attorneys,  ser.  rendered  350.00 

28    Marford  Direct  Mail  Co.,  office  supplies...  .  21.00 

28     Metal  Marker  Mfg.  Co.,  local  supplies   3.50 

28    The  National  Advertising  Co.,  mailing  July 

Journals    94.14 

28     Riehl  Printing  Co.,  June  Journal,  local  and 

office  supplies    935.75 

28     Prank  Morrison,  Sec.  A.  P.  of  L.,  May  and 

June  tax   330.00 


July 

28  Wm.   J.   Spencer.  Sec.   Bldg.   Trades  Dept.. 

May  and  June  tax   247.50 

29  May  and  June  rent   450.00 

29     P.  M.  Draper,  Sec.  Trades  and  Labor  Congress 

of  Canada,  2nd  quarter  tax   13.50 

29    Death  claims  for  month: 

Local    78,  Thomas  A.  Hogan.  12137....  500.00 

Local    74,  Gilbert  D.  Arquett,  17334    300.00 

Local  102,  Chas.  A.  Smalley,  13877    100.00 

Local  104,  Nelson  E.  Thompson,  18944..  105.50 

Local    75,  Wm.  E.  Pennington,  1927....  355.30 

Local  125,  Phillip  Duphiney,  Sr..  3059..  300.00 

Local  278,  Geo.  E.  Obin,  650    500.00 

Local    74,  Michael  Becker.   22577    300.00 

Local  398,  Clifford  P.  Olmsted,  36042...  100.00 

29    Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President   1,225.00 

29    Terry  Ford,  Gen.  Secretary-Treasurer   625.00 

29     George  T.  Moore,  Organizer   245.43 

29     Wm.  J.  Murphy,  Organizer   184.63 

29     Office  Salaries    1,188.50 

29     Postage    61.56 

29     Miscellaneous    -28 


$8,659.00 


RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand,  June  30,  1932   $75,898.10 

July  receipts    4,561.84 


$80,459.94 

July  disbursements    8,659.00 


Cash  on  hand,  July  29,  1932 


$71,800.94 
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171  Clarence  Edw.  Malone  36169 
171    Thomas  Roy  Maurath  36170 


ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 

Joe  Trangucli  36171 


168 
9 


Chas.  Edward  King  36172 


250 
43 


Wm.  Francis  Wibbelt  36173 
Alfred  Pearson  (June)  36174 


142 
36 
53 


E.  F.  Fahey  24154 
D.  T.  Hill  27536 

F.  E.  Korn  (June)  28769 


REINSTATEMENTS 

45  6  A.  K.  Patterson  23335 
456    J.  O.  Batton  31184 


45  6  H.  L.  Patterson  21786 
456     Roy  McCullock  14151 


SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON  PAYMENT  OF  DUES 


75 
38 
263 
263 
263 
263 
263 
29 
29 
29 
250 
250 
85 
85 
85 
147 
413 
85 
65 
65 
65 
65 


H.  F.  Ashley  35492  65 

F.  Denier  (June)  13680  65 
R.  E.  Oppelt  34865  5 
M.  C.  Good  30207  315 
H.  W.  McClung  26737  315 
R.  L.  Mayers  3477  315 
R.  A.  Parker  29101  142 
James  Mason  (June)  30002  142 

G.  G.  Nichols  (June)  25090  83 
W.  M.  Turner  (June)  31243  14 
John  Coppolo  (Feb.)  28634  14 
Joe  Coppolo  (Feb.)  35339  14 

A.  L.  Carasiti  (June)  26026  14 
Pat  Finlan  (June)  2260  14 
Howard  Dunbar  (June)  4064  14 
John  Holub  (June)  22809  14 
S.  Marcelle  31654  14 

E.  R.  Howard  2265  53 
John  Bee  (June)  36150  53 
P.  Block  (June)  33018  53 
C.  E.  Clark  (June)  4071  53 
W.  D.  Cook  (June)  18021  67 
M.  F.  Dlederichsen  (June)  ^7 

35249  78 

C.  E.  Edwards(  June)  26739  l^^ 

F.  Emerick  (June)  24223  75 
James  Gasaway  (June)  23581  70 
Peter  Grivet  (June)  33296  260 

B.  W.  Howell  (June)  33237  260 
R.  W.  lodence  (June)  21029  260 

C.  E.  Johnston  (June)  30542  260 

E.  C.  Mann  (June)  35898  32 
P.  Matson  (June)  15127  32 
M.  Maybell  (June)  8022  32 

G.  L.  McDermott  (June)  33272  32 

F.  L.  McKinney  (June)  35522  76 
W.  P.  McLaughlin  (June)  7089  76 
J.  D.  McRae  (June)  6925  76 
F.  P.  Moore  (June)  16072  172 
O.  W.  Olson  (June)  28237  172 
F.  W.  Schauer  (June)  33239  172 
E.  H.  Sheehan  (June)  31690  32 
J.  W.  Shepherd  (June)  15135  3  2 

H.  X.  Southard  (June)  28956  32 


E.  R.  Watters  (June)  34623 
W.  A.  West  (June)  32743 
G.  H.  Miller  (May)  7125 

R.  A.  Dussault  (May)  36006 
L.  Raiche  (May)  32980 
W.  Souriol  (May)  14876 
Henry  Cormier  (June)  32344 
M.  P.  Young  (June)  32448 

B.  F.  Hawthorn  27857 

J.  W.  Fanning  (May)  2809 
W.  Markle  (May)  29659 

F.  G.  McCabe  (May)  31154 
John  Ross  (May)  20115 
L.  R.  Spangenburg  30135 

E.  J.  Smith  29143 

C.  J.  Monroe  (May)  34801 

G.  H.  Murphy  (May)  33567 
S.  A.  Aaron  (June)  35450 
John  Jewell  (June)  10168 
L.  S.  Henry  (June)  12920 
J.  W.  Martin  (June)  22967 

H.  B.  Hoppeny  (June)  31885 
J.  T.  Brown  (June)  6300 

J.  E.  Boehm  (June)  17720 
N.  J.  Levitt  (June)  8612 
W.  A.  Norman  (June)  5724 

G.  W.  Keeney  (June)  4112 

H.  W.  Spoonhoff  9148 

J.  H.  Paxton  (May)  32577 
R.  H.  Lyle  (May)  35970 
H.  A.  Geary  (May)  21542 
O.  E.  Jones  (May)  36080 
E.  P.  Beilmaier  7483 
Geo.  Brehm  1846 
G.  H.  Brehm  28740 
L.  E.  Emmert  24007 

G.  Pope  503 

W.  G.  Moore  29911 
Leo  Zeleske  34494 

H.  D.  Brakeman  (June)  2189S 

D.  A.  Smith  (June)  25153 

E.  H.  Souder  (June)  35108 
Chas.  Roberts  18722 

T.  S.  Roberts  (June)  33730 
H.  P.  Schaffer  1580 


32 
32 
483 
71 
71 
71 
104 
104 
104 
386 
126 
224 
224 
224 
224 
224 
224 
224 
224 
224 
224 
215 
143 
42 

42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 


126 
66 
66 


C.  E.  Smith  8369 
L.  Weiss  2339 

A.  J.  Carlson  (June)  29426 
E.  J.  Hudson  33530 
R.  F.  Hudson  33531 
R.  W.  Lower  31269 
Fred  Hanson  (May)  2124 
G.  A.  Peacock  (May)  4706 
George  Harvey  (May)  14308 
G.  B.  Dutcher  25797 
Rolla  F.  Derry  (May)  13324 
W.  O.  Rourke  19183 
C.  J.  Davis  28754 
A.  M.  Hill  13577 
L.  E.  Tyllick  33861 
C.  S.  Wenzel  17736 
J.  E.  Farney  32791 
R.  A.  Bilyeu  35425 
R.  W.  Burlingame  26427 
Fred  Holbert  3  6146 
M.  A.  Rote  29013 
G.  Labagnara  16151 
A.  Cohen  19774 
W.  L.  Drawbaugh  (June) 
20444 

E.  Lippert  (June)  20164 
George  Meyers  (June)  30337 
L.  Prough  (June)  17367 
C.  G.  Skinner  (June)  34734 
R.  A.  Smith  (June)  13044 
C.  O.  Souder  (June)  22347 
S.  F.  Wood  (June  23152 
J.  E.  Bellefontaine  (June) 
23912 

J.  I.  Bellefontaine  (June) 
23392 

E.  J.  Bellefontaine  (June) 
23913 

L.  D.  Valley  (June)  28575 
R.  G.  Soncini  (June)  26741 
R.  E.  Derry  (May)  36100 
S.  P.  McDonogh  (June)  9311 
J.  L.  Votto  (June)  1501 


•53  V.  R.  Stonebraker  36056 

i82  M.  S.  Graves  (June)  8755 

172  M.  M.  Tritch  (June)  17926 

107  W.  McCumsey  (June)  2044 

107  W.  E.  Earhart  (June)  25042 

107  S.  F.  Kitchen  (June)  27319 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 

E.  Jolicoeur  (June)  21494 
L.  J.  Musso  (June)  34247 
M.  Henry  28380 

F.  Blohm  (Renewal — June) 
10185 

N.  A.  Gerlick  (Renewal — 
June)  19832 


100 
100 
100 
74 


74 


R.  C.  Gerlich  (Renewal — 

June)  23435 
R.  E.  Landers  (Renewal — 

June)  33245 
B.  M.  Long  (Renewal)  17499 
M.  D.  Dwyer  (June)  28540 
Harry  Ogle  (June)  9244 


A.  W.  Lounsburv  (June) 
36021 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  DEPOSITED 

244     H.  Levine  (June)  19134 


74     H.  H.  Renwanz  (June)  28782 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  DEPOSITED 

10     Wm.  Lang  18209 
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RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  REVOKED 

10    W.  W.  Gerke,  16790  <J     O.  E.  Walker  17481  42     G.  W.  Duncan  2109^ 

APPRENTICES 

Local                                          Age                      Local  Age 
20     Leonard  Carter   17  145     F.Wesley  .■  17 


203    L.  E.  Cliukeubeard  35453, 

$100.00  (add'l.) 
176     J.  F.  Otis  16097,  $5.00 
176     J.  F.  Otis  16097,  $10.00 
48    F.  L.  Adams  30251,  $75.00 
48     F.  L.  Adams  30251,  $5.00 
38     H.  E.  Stellges  15700.  $100.00 
38    Harold  Richards  33452, 
$100.00 

38    J.  L.  MuUer  18867,  $100.00 
455    E.  C.  Bowne  30992,  $100.00 
407    W.  R.  Slawson  36159,  $100.00 
407    W.  J.  Tope  29566,  $45.00 
42    E.  H.  Souder  35108,  $50.00 
9     A.  T.  Persons  25972,  $100.00 
(add'l.) 

9     A.  T.  Persons  25972,  $5.00 
(add'l.) 

9     John  White  26541,  $100.00 
(add'l.) 

9    John  Wliite  26541,  $5.00 
(add'l.) 

9     Robert  H.  Gleason  24  497, 

$100.00  (add'l.) 
n     Robert  H.  Gleason  24497, 

$5.00  (add'l.) 
9     Chas.  Lee  Jones  23523, 

$100.00  (add'l.) 
9     Chas.  Lee  Jones  23523,  $5.00 

(add'l.) 

9     Frank  E.  Barrett  27322, 

$100.00  (add'l.) 
9     Frank  E.  Barrett  27322,  $5.00 

(add'l.) 

9     J.  J.  Barrett  10838,  $100.00 
(add'l.) 

9    J.  J.  Barrett  10838,  $5.00 
(add'l.) 

9    Lee  Roy  Kilpatrick  31656, 
$100.00  (add'l.) 


FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

9    Lee  Roy  Kilpatrick  31656, 

$5.00  (add'l.) 
9     G.  C.  Kilpatrick  31655, 

$100.00  (add'l.) 
9     G.  C.  Kilpatrick  31655,  $5.00 

(add'l.) 

:t     Leonard  E.  Tanner  31141, 

$100.00  (add'l.) 
9     Leonard  E.  Tanner  31141, 

$5.00  (add'l.) 
9     Albert  T.  Morris  25448, 

$100.00  (add'l.) 
9     Albert  T.  Morris  25448,  $5.00 

(add'l.) 
9         W.  Patterson  34537, 

$100.00  (add'l.) 
9     C.  W.  Patterson  34537,  $5.00 

(add'l.) 

10     G.  W.  Damon  5123,  $100.00 
(add'l.) 

10     Harry  Shields  28960,  $100.00 
(add'l.) 

42     J.  A.  Gallup  35892,  $55.00 
42     L.  W.  Gallup  35893,  $55.00 
100     H.  A.  Malsch  26831,  $50.00 
100    J.  A.  Getchell  30705,  $50.00 
268    J.  D.  Sherman  35739,  $50.00 
268     B.  E.  Thompson  10428,  $25.00 
224     G.  C.  Rabb  34115,  $50.00 
224     G.  C.  Tabb  34115,  $5.00 
224    V.  R.  Rodgers  23922,  $50.00 
224    V.  R.  Rodgers  23922,  $5.00 
224    David  Goldman  35366,  $50.00 
224    David  Goldman  35366,  $5.00 
224     G.  A.  Moore  29431,  $50.00 
224     G.  A.  Moore  29431,  $5.00 
407     W.  M.  Hale  34655,  $100.00 
(add'l.) 

407     R.  B.  Flemming  16208, 
$100.00  (add'l.) 


407  W.  D.  Hall,  12611,  $100.00 
(add'l.) 

40  7  V.  C.  Thomason  3  5138, 
$100.00 

407  C.  T.  Knight  25416,  $95.00 

407  (".  T.  Kuight  25416,  $5.00 

42  Alejandro  Chauez  21097, 
$55.00 

42  G.  W.  Duncan  21093,  $100.00 

42  O.  E.  Jones  36080,  $55.00 

42  E.  C.  Weston  29757,  $50.00 

42  W.  R.  Mickels  30851,  $55.00 

42  R.  H.  Lyle  35970,  $50.00 

42  J.  H.  Paxton  32577,  $55.00 

42  A.  C.  Trudeau  17437,  $55.00 

407  Thomas  Tope  21101,  $95.00 

407  Thomas  Tope  21101,  $5.00 

407  W.  H.  Cherico  12115,  $95.00 

407  W.  H.  Cherico  12115,  $5.00 

407  G.  C.  Rabb  34115,  $40.00 

407  G.  C.  Rabb,  34115,  $5.00 

407  S.  H.  Power  34414,  $95.00 

407  S.  H.  Power  34414,  $5.00 

302  L.  R.  Cardwell  27535,  $100.00 

131  G.  D.  Koons  19435,  $95.00 

131  G.  D.  Koons  19435,  $5.00 

131  W.  M.  Cochran  28622,  $95.00 

131  W.  M.  Cochran  28622,  $5.00 

33  C.  C.  Warner  28240,  $100.00 

10  W.  W.  Gerke  16790,  $100.00 

10  W.  W.  Gerke  16790,  $100.00 
(add'l. 

10  A.  W.  Kaniess  5134,  $100.00 

10  A.  W.  Kaniess  5134  ,$100.00 
(add'l.) 

10  H.  W.  Gerke  16868,  $100.00 

10  H.  G.  Damon  25517,  $100.00 

140  C.  S.  Jordan  24026,  $100.00 

140  F.  C.  Bray  11000,  $100.00 


332     Wm.  Hitchin  33908 
407    V.  C.  Thomason  35138 
140     C.  S.  Jordan  24026 


SUSPENSIONS  FOR  WORKING  UNFAIR 

140     Frank  C.  Bray  11000 
143    Zeno  Higgins  26040 
42    A.  Chauez  (May)  21097 


42  W.  R.  Mickels  (May)  30851 
42  A.  C.  Trudeau  (May)  17437 
10     A.  W.  Kaniess  (May)  5134 


REINSTATED  LOCAL 

456     St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


From  To 

5     Joseph  Coffield  3  612    34 

9    F.  Harbourt  25690    75 

9     Harry  V.  Hurley  3374    79 

9    T.  King  570   75 

9     Paul  Lange  10464  102 

9     James  Tutt  13264   75 

9    Martin  Walsh  18645    75 

12     C.  B.  McKay  26585    12 

14    Geo.  Larson  28389    392 

28  A.  W.  Butts  16260    392 

29  B.  C.  Shannon  4066   108 

31  Roger  J.  Smart  34238....  25 

31     Stanley  Dubuc  13178   25 

34    W.  G.  Davis  33786   1 

42  Curtis  E.  Carter  29963...  435 

42    Bryon  Gill  13428    65 

44  Lawrence  Seats  18560....  36 

46    R.  Repetto  27849    166 

49    F.  M.  Cannon  25950   68 


TRANSFERS 


From 

To 

49 

W.  G.  Everly  14349   

.  68 

52 

John  Barnoff  30016   

.  14 

5  2 

Donald  Marx  36148   

.392 

52 

Harold  Reed  21871  

.  52 

52 

Geo.  W.  Yahraus  28694.  . 

.  52 

53 

Cliff  Thomas  23799   

.  53 

54 

E.  P.  McKean  25510   

.104 

62 

Al  Enga  26834   

.  55 

62 

Ira  Hoffer  13322  

.234 

62 

Earl  Saunder  27862   

.  55 

66 

Frank  Louderback  12391. 

.  53 

68 

H.  D.  Sheppard  18669.  .  . 

.  68 

72 

Robert  J.  Cook  22043.  .  . 

.102 

72 

D.  D'Avolio  29973   

.  25 

72 

Daniel  F.  McCabe  24618. 

.  25 

72 

Joseph  McCabe  34367... 

.  25 

72 

Geo.  J.  Schroeffell  758.  .  . 

.  79 

72 

Albert  G.  Walls  770  

.  79 

74 

C.  A.  Payne  10783  

.115 

From 

To 

78 

215 

87 

Geo.  Boston  14544   

108 

87 

Roy  Firing  23164   

108 

87 

J.  R.  Kehs  1106  

108 

87 

Edwin  Kennedy  11993  .  .  . 

53 

87 

Fred  E.  Korn  28769   

53 

87 

Ed.   Laing  15875  

53 

87 

53 

87 

Lawrence  Plum  19276... 

53 

87 

E.  D.  Reppert  8965   

108 

87 

Howard  Wimbrough  28055  87 

88 

Chas.  H.  Cook  8545  

212 

97 

Geo.  Morris  33477   

145 

102 

J.  J.  Codomo  28728   

250 

102 

Ben  ColliQs  26163   

162 

102 

Ray  Cornell  32381   

234 

102 

Gilbert  Davis  29786, 

234 

102 

W.  Nuttall  20484   

143 

104 

E.  P.  McKean  25510.  ,  , 

54 
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From  To 

104    James  B.  Reed  654   258 

107     Ira   Wright   18631    326 

111     E.  L.  Bourassa  25007    36 

122     A.  W.  Thorne  10337    88 

125     Ralph  Quigley  33166    72 

125  Bennv  DeFilippi  25704.  ..  .215 

125     Jos.  DeFilippi  28290    215 

125     Jos.    O'Drezze   22098   215 

125    John  W.  Ultcht  16415  125 

140    J.  D.  Fraley  20508    301 

140     M.  E.  Robin  35097   301 

151    James  English  5699    14 

151     A.  W.  Fischel  3021    392 

155    Adolph  Holmes  2120  104 

155     R.  D.  Thornton  7281   43 

161  r.  L.  Brown  29334    27 

162  Gilbert  E.  Davis  29786...  102 
166  T.  H.  Hutchinson  21086..  .120 

173     M.  Chalmers  24439  .102 

190     Chas.  Radant  8903    483 

211     C.  R.  Nicholas  4985  455 

211     John  B.  York  32302    5 

215  Frank  Bamback  29425...  78 

215    J.  H.  Burns  8382    102 

215    James  M.  Carey  5618   78 

215    David  Coutts  35345    215 

215  Jos.  DePhillippo  28290...  125 

215     O.  D.  Jackson  24516    215 

215     Ed.  Mclntire  8304    72 

215    Wm.  H.  Nagle  18507    72 


From  To 

215    C.  E.  Shreve  9214   71 

215     G.  G.  Wright  31508    78 

215     Earl  Wolf  18787  215 

215     Earl  Wolf  18787   71 

224     E.  M.  Prove  33847    140 

230    V.  D.  Hinds  33469    424 

230     L.  E.  Jones  36161    424 

230  P.  W.  McCarson  33281... 140 

234    Ray  L.  Cornell  32381   102 

238    V.  A.  Dickerson  25161   42 

238     M.  J.  Welch  23086    230 

250    Edward  Latour  13933   246 

250  Richard  Wibbelt  33347.  .  .386 

262     H.  B.  Dalton  20131    234 

262     J.  E.  Dalton  35014   234 

262    J.  L.  Henry  25245    234 

262    Jos.  Pacetti  36088    455 

262     B.  J.  Silvius  32913    203 

286    Chas.  Collins  5182  215 

295  Elmer  Johnson  17740....  28 

299     P.  C.  Dunn  32475    299 

299    Walter  J.  Eby  26881    388 

299  F.  A.  Lindstrom  23193...  74 

299     C.  F.  Quint  27971    299 

299    Mark  Turner  4487    74 

299  Mark  Turner,  Jr.,  27360..  74 

301     Louis   Cottell    7520  230 

301     J.  Chuoke  30637    224 

301     T.  C.  Jones  35096    230 

301     M.  E.  Robin  35097    224 


From  To 

311    W.  A.  Haubold  31496  364 

311    T.  M.  Jones  29767  301 

311    W.  V.  Moore  26354  364 

311    G.  A.  Sparks  36165  364 

315    J.  H.  Martel  27340    97 

326    Carl  Henderson  12795   42 

344     G.  E.  Borst  15430  114 

359  John  B.  Schultz  20915.  ..  .  72 

359    T.  S.  Schultz  5617   72 

359    Chas.  N.  Stafford  757    72 

359    J.  M.  Stafford  17725   72 

364    W.  A.  Haubold  31496  311 

364    J.  F.  Johnson  21435  407 

364    W.  V.  Moore  26354    311 

364    J.  C.  Moreland  14822  407 

364     G.  A.  Sparks  36165  311 

379  D.  C.  Ashworth  13580   144 

380  L.  G.  Arnold  22810   54 

382     J.  Engel  35271  108 

382    Jos.  Ford  12776   53 

382    Chas.  Pauley  24241   108 

382    John  Schultz  24404  108 

386    Wm.  A.  Nuttall  20484   102 

386    Wm.  Roth  7398.   166 

401  Richard  Duggan  33807... 392 

401  Fillmore  Zellers  20306... 392 

411  Delmer  L.  Dymond  35960.144 

435    F.  Ludlow  8396   301 


MONEY  REMITTED  TO  LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
TRANSFER  INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account 

Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account 

$2.35 

120 

J.  C.  Black  16298 

386 

14.00 

46 

G.  Zinn  4520 

2.35 

120 

H.  Wacho,  32276 

215 

14.00 

78 

M.  Mariani  19578 

2 

2.35 

120 

F.  Scheall  13212 

215 

4.00 

125 

J.  O'Drezze  22098 

424 

1.00 

407 

F.  D.  Cranfill  21206 

215 

2.00 

125 

J.  DeFilippi  28290 

68 

1.50 

49 

F.  M.  Cannon  25950 

215 

13.00 

78 

J.  Andreoni  17606 

68 

1.50 

49 

W.  G.  Everly  14349 

215 

2.50 

78 

J.  M.  Carey  5618 

142 

6.00 

123 

E.  F.  Fahey,  Jr.,  2  4154 

359 

2.00 

79 

L.  A.  Crepeau  29521 

115 

4.00 

276 

M.  E.  Hansen  29280 

55 

2.00 

62 

A.  E.  Enga  26834 

53 

7.00 

108 

J.  J.  Duffy  33138 

55 

2.00 

62 

A.  E.  Saunders  27862 

53 

2.00 

382 

L.  Brodeur  32799 

108 

2.00 

382 

J.  Engel  35271 

234 

4.00 

262 

H.  B.  Dalton  20131 

108 

2.00 

382 

J.  N.  Schultz  24404 

234 

4.00 

262 

J.  E.  Dalton  35014 

166 

4.00 

52 

T.  H.  Hutchison  21086 

25 

2.25 

31 

S.  Dubuc  13178 

230 

29.00 

364 

C.  Rader  24024 

102 

1.60 

234 

R.  L.  Cornell  32381 

419 

8.50 

74 

S.  E.  Harwood  33512 

102 

6.00 

67 

B.  J.  O'Kun  30093 

419 

8.50 

74 

T.  W.  Wedekind  34037 

295 

3.00 

151 

E.  R.  Johnson  17740 

75 

8.00 

9 

Jas.  Tutt  13264 

104 

4.00 

54 

H.  E.  McKenney  17705 

456 

5.00 

27 

R.  McCulloch  14151 

386 

9.00 

479 

H.  Conklin  26517 

5 

2.00 

211 

J.  B.  York  32302 

"BIG  BUSINESS"  EV 

Scarcely  had  the  President  signed  the  new  tax  law 
when  "big  business"  announced  it  had  a  formula  for 
evading  the  tax  on  bank  checks.  The  dairy  co-oper- 
atives use  a  substitute  for  a  check  that  is  a  draft 
upon  their  treasuries  payable  at  specified  banks. 
Arrangements  of  this  type  make  it  possible  for  "big 
business"  to  free  itself  from  regulations  intended  to 
apply  to  all  equally.  Thus  grow  up  special  privileges 
for  those  who  have  and  no  privileges  for  those  who 
have  less.  As  the  privileged  group  increases  its  ad- 
vantages, it  increases  its  income  and  is  able  to  retain 
the  services  of  Congress  with  still  greater  skill  in 
finding  legal  technicalities  for  still  further  evasions. 

There  is  no  way  out  of  this  vicious  circle  except  a 


DES  NEW  TAX  LAW 

business  morality  that  refuses  to  condone  stealing 
and  a  zeal  for  justice  that  cuts  through  legislative 
technicalities  in  following  ethical  principles.  With 
evasion  of  the  intent  of  law  among  the  wealthy  and 
enforcement  only  against  those  not  able  to  command 
the  resources  for  evasion  come  appalling  conse- 
quences that  threaten  the  very  foundation  of  demo- 
cratic institutions.  The  spirit  of  evasion  breeds  dis- 
honesty. Fundamental  dishonesty  is  the  cause  of 
most  of  our  economic  difficulties. 


By  patronizing  our  ttdvertUers,  you  are  fulfilling 
a  moral  obligation. 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ORGANIZED  DECEMBER  15,  1899 
Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  tlie  Building  Trades  Department 


OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General  President — Wm.   J.   McSorley,   Lathers'   Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore.  5S07  Cornelia  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfleld,  N.  J. 

Third  Vice  President — C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 

Fourth  Vice  President — Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fifth  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnight,  38  Angelus  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Sixth  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  5  and  439.    Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Bewick  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Buckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2,  24,  28,  30,  47,  71,  126,  171,  213,  275,  350,  395  and  443.  Chas. 
J.  Case,  Room  302,  Este  Bldg.,  128  E.  7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  65,  81,  83,  88.  109,  122,  144,  172,  252,  260,  268,  278,  300.  302, 
353,  379,  398,  411,  440,  460  and  474.    J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  120,  166  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  in  affil- 
iated cities.    A.  Dinsmore,  456  Cedar  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14,  52,  57,  151,  392.  Meets  1  o'clock,  1st  Sunday  of  month, 
Labor  Temple,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Henry  Warren,  239  Chapman  Place,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345,  406  and  455.  Meets  1st  Wednesday  of  each  month, 
517  E.  8th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.    Carl  M.  Haefuer,  General  Delivery,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  65,  88,  109,  122,  144,  243,  268,  278,  302  and  411.  Meets  first 
Sunday  of  month,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian  Ave.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20,  36,  64,  74,  103,  110,  114,  121,  135,  192,  197,  202, 
209,  222,  336,  37S  and  446.    Geo.  T.  Moore,  5807  Cornelia  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84.  Meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities.  J.  D.  Meldahl, 
1824  E.  10th  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Lone  Star  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  140,  224,  230,  364  and  424.  W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box  203, 
Waco,  Texas. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31,  72,  79,  90,  96,  99,  123,  139,  142,  246  and 
254.     Meets  quarterly,  47  Hanover  St.,  Boston  Mass.     John  P.  Cook,  47  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64,  73,  and  259.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month,  Fifth  St.  at 
St.  Louis  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111,    Chas.  T.  Webster,  2108  Yale  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29,  66,  67,  85,  102,  106,  116,  143,  162,  173,  250,  346  and  382, 
Meets  2d  Sunday,  81  Academy  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.    F.  A.  Fetridge,  P.  O,  Box  342,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54,  380  and  414.  W.  A.  Himstreet,  414  Labor  Temple,  Portland,  Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  81,  172,  252,  260,  353,  398,  440,  442  and  460, 
Meets  1st  Saturday  of  each  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles.  L.  W.  Miller,  1024  Salt  Lake  St.,  Long 
Beach,  Calif. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104,  138,  155,  and  282.  Meets  quarterly.  A.  M.  Sherwood, 
3911  Ashworth  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y.,  L,  I,  D.  C,  composed  of  Locals  38,  46,  100,  244,  and  308.  Meets  2d  Tuesday  each 
month  at  Teutonia  Hall,  154  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Jack  Spiegel,  82  A  Parkway  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32,  51  and  309.  Meets  last  Sat.  each  month  alternately 
in  affiliated  cities.    Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  33,  76,  174,  263,  298  and  358.  Meets  4th  Sunday,  1901  5th 
Ave.    J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 


Charter  and  Outfit  $15.00 

Charter    2.00 

Seal   !.  4.50 

Labels,  per  50  35 

Official  Letter  Heads,  per  pad  70 

Official  Envelopes,  per  100   1.00 

Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed  Envelopes,  per  doz  25 

Membership  Book,  Small   1.00 

Membership  Book,   Clasp   1.25 

Long  Form  Reports,  per  doz  40 

Short  Form  Reports,  per  doz  60 

Book  of  Withdrawal  Cards  60 

Secretary  Order  Book  "  35 

Secretary  Receipt  Book  35 

Triplicate  Receipt  Book  35 

Working  Permits,  per  book  35 

Membership  Application  Blanks,  per  doz  25 

Treasurer  Cash  Book   1,00 

Book  Solicitor  Certificates  ...u  50 

Book  Contractor  Certificates.....  50 

Constitution  15 


Book  of  Apprentice  Indentures  $  .50 

Manual   50 

Due  Stamps,  per  100  15 

Rolled  Gold  Lapel  Button  50 

Adjustahle  Dating  Stamp  50 

Ink  Pad   25 

Transfers,  per  pad  50 

Statements  of  Indebtedness  Pad  35 

Arrearage  Notices,  per  pad  50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    100  pages   3.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    150  pages   4.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    200  pages   5.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    300  pages   7.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    400  pages   8.50 

Fin.  Sec,  Ledger,    500  pa^es   12.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    600  pages   14.25 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    700  pages   20.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    800  pages   23.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    900  pages   25^00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1000  pages   27.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1500  pages   38.00 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LAST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


1  Columbus,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  aud  4th  Fri.,  8  E.  Chest- 

nut St.,  Room  514.  J.  Warren  Limes,  1901  Aberdeen 
Ave.   Phone  Kenmore  0522-R. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  aud  3d  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  Plas- 

terers' Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd. 
meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.  Tel.  PRos.  0508. 
Floyd  Xoble,  Sec,  7712  Colgate  Ave. 

4  Scranton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Room  211 

Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden  St.  M.  F. 
Malloy,  1222  Pen  Ave.    Phone  38626. 

5  Detroit,  Mich. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at 

3111  Elmwood  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wed., 
7  p.  m.  Owen  Stone,  4457  17th  St.    Garfield  3528-W. 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m., 

Manhattan  Hall,  1702%  4th  Ave.  Garner  Martin, 
707  Joseph  St. 

8  Des  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 

sembly Hall,  216  Locust  St.  O.  E.  Simpson,  1351 
Tiffin  St. 

9  Washington,  D.  C— Meets  Mon.,  721  Sixth  St.,  N.  W. 

Timothy  A.  Hill,  228  11th  St.,  N.  E  .  Phone,  L-848. 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 
808-10  Walnut  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 
-Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.,  308  A  East  Clarence  St.  Phone, 
Locust  1956.  Chas.  Duerr,  Cor.  Sec,  3343  N.  20th 
St. 

n  Norfolk,  Va. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Eagles'  Home,  630 
Boutetourt  St.    H.  J.  Miller,  314  Duncan  Ave. 

12  Duluth,  Minn. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem., 
119  W.  2d  St.  J.  D.  Meldahl,  1824  E.  10th  St. 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Meets  Mon.,  42  Exchange  St.  Chas. 
H.  Carey,  Jr.,  110  Milbank  St.  Phone,  Genesee  6613-M. 

18  Louisville,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  644  So.  Shelby 

St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed.  Geo.  Kettler,  1331  Winter 
Ave. 

19  Joliet,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Schoette's  Hall,  127 

E.  Jefferson  St.    Dorn  Johnston,  2006  Jackson  St. 

20  Springfield,  111. — Meets   1st  Tues.,   Lab.  Tern.,   6  E. 

Washington  St.  Albert  Carter,  334  So.  Wesley  Ave., 
R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone,  Cap.  1818. 

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

5th  and  Edmond  St.  Wm.  G.  Green,  612  Mount  Mora. 

L'3  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  847  Main 
St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.  M.  C.  Van  Ness,  6  West  Ave., 
Milford,  Conn. 

-4  Toledo,  Ohio. — Meets  lat  aud  3d  Mou.,  Hall  C,  129 
Michigan  St.  L.  A.  Moffitt,  1738  Macomber  St. 
Phone  Forest  449 9-W. 

2  5  Springfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St.  L.  A.  Moquin,  B.  A., 
140  Orchard  St.  Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec,  47  Mason  St. 
Phone,  3-2898. 

L'6  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 
516  W.  California  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  7:30 
p.  m.    O.  Jones,  2208  N.  Lottie. 

-T  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 
14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Fri.  5  to 
6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.  Elwood  Eshe,  3033  Elmwood 
Ave.  Phone,  Llnwood  3085. 
Voungstown,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.  8  p.  m.,  139  Bald- 
win St.    J.  McClure,  Sec.  pro  tem.,  453  Idora  Ave. 


29  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Eagles' 

Hall,  12  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Atlantic  City.  Hours  8  to 
9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy,  206  No.  First  St..  Pleasantville. 
N.  J. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Hdqts., 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat.,  10  a.  m.  Ora  A.  Kress,  801  E.  5th  St  .  Office 
phone,  Fulton  2681. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.,  Caledonia 

Bldg.,  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paille,  53  Forest  St., 
Willimansett,  Mass.    Tel.,  2916-R. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall, 

2  46  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St. 
Tel.  Garfield  2732. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumbers' 

Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00  p.  m. 
Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg.,  1901 
5th  Ave.    Phone  Atlantic  8487. 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Federation  Hall, 

120  W.  Berry  St.  Theo.  R.  Johnston,  506  Jackson  St. 

36  Peoria,  111.— Meets  1st  Wed.,  Room  4,  Lab.  Tem.,  Jack- 
son and  Jefferson  Sts.    Chas.  Wyre,  916  Starr  St. 

3  8  Nassau  aud  Suffolk  Counties,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. — Meets  every 
Fri.,  8:30  p.  m.,  K.  of  C.  Bldg.,  Mineola,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 
Exec.  Bd.  meets  2d  Fri.  of  mo.  Emil  P.  Luc,  15  Am- 
herst St.,  Williston  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Phone,  Garden 
City  9735. 

3  9  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Room  7, 

3d  floor,  18  W.  Market  St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128 
E.  North  St.    Tel.,  Irviagton  6855. 

40  Anderson,  Ind. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  918  Main  St.,  Plumb- 
ers' Hall.    David  N.  Watkins,  R.  R.  No.  1. 

42  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  540  Maple 
Ave.  C.  J.  Haggerty,  B.  A.,  2416  McCready  St.  Tel., 
Olympic  1017.  R.  A.  Jones,  Sec,  1735  W.  39th  St. 
Tel.,  V.  E.  5147. 

4  3  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  B.  Taylor,  2527  Alden  St. 
4  4  Evansville,  Ind.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  8th  and 
Main  Sts.    Joseph  Kercher,  Wimberg  Ave.,  R.  R.  8. 

4  6  New  York  City. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Bohemian 
Natl.  Hall,  321  E.  73d  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  1st  and  3d  Fri. 
Sec.  at  hall  daily  8  to  4:30,  except  Thurs.  Walter 
Matthews,  321  E.  73d  St.    Tel.,  Butterfield  8-7109. 

4  7  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  1228  Walnut  St.  W.  A.  Lane,  Sec,  3920  Tap- 
pan  Ave.  Stanley  Hays,  B.  A.,  Loretta  Ave.,  Mount 
Airy,  Ohio. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  R.  6. 

Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.  W.  T.  Davidson, 
323  Adelaid  St. 

49  Pueblo,  Colo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  5,  Lab.  Tem.,  Vic- 

toria and  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dunlap,  1202  Brown  Ave. 

51  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  2108  Main  St.  C.  Bongiovanni,  2223  Independ- 
ence Ave. 

52  Utica,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  Frank  F.  Percac- 

ciante,  1466  Nye  Ave.    Phone,  Dial  24768. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Balis  Hall, 

1614  Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Balis 
Hall,  1614  Ridge  Ave.  James  Leyden,  Fin.  Sec,  2013 
E.  Loney  St.  Chas.  Landy,  B.  A.,  2732  S.  17th  St. 
Office,  Room  508  Fox  Bldg.,  16  Market  St.  Tel.. 
Spruce  4945. 
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54  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  8  p.  m.  Ex. 

Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7  p.  m.  H.  E.  Rose, 
414  Labor  Temple. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Memphis 

Lab.  Tem.,  565  Beale  St.  E.  W.  Brinkmeyer,  1084 
Kney  St. 

57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Tues.  of  mo.,  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  53  State  St.,  Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St. 

62  New  Orleans,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  before  local 
7:30  p.  m.,  2d  and  4th  Wed.  A.  G.  Siegel,  3135  Milan 
St. 

63  Richmond,  Va. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  J.  Duggan,  Tap- 
panock  Highway,  Box  189,  Ellerson,  Va. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111.— Meets  3d  Wed.,  B.  T.  Hall,  5th  St. 

at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  E.  A.  Harszy,  4419  W. 
Main  St.,  Belleville,  111. 

65  San  Francisco,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Sheet 

Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
every  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  Walter  L.  Fox,  Sec, 
2347  20th  Ave.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  B.  A.,  49  Julian  Ave. 
Phone,  Underbill  9189. 

66  Trenton,  N.  J. — Meets  Thurs.  evening.  Lab.  Lyceum, 

151  Mercer  St.  Chris  Beckmann,  308  Hewitt  Ave., 
Deutzville,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

Bldg.,  583  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and  4th  Tues. 
P.  W.  Mullane,  199  Wilkinson  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Club,  1031  17th  St.    R.  R.  Payne,  1050  Pearl  St. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

5th  and  Walnut  St.  C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  No.  14th  St., 
R.  R.  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m.,  35  So. 

Howard  St.    W.  P.  White,  540  Wooster  Ave. 

72  Boston,  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  47  Hanover  St. 

Ex.  Board  1st  and  3d  Wed.  M.  John  English,  Sec,  16 
Glenside  Ave.  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Tel.  Endicott 
6343.  John  P.  Cook,  B.  A.,  136  Rohbins  Road,  Ar- 
lington, Mass.  Res.  Tel.,  Arlington  4217.  Office,  47 
Hanover  St.    Tel.  Lafayette  9826. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  3700  Easton 

Ave.,  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.  Chas.  T. 
Webster,  Sec,  2108  Yale  Ave.  H.  J.  Hagen,  4005 
Lexington  Ave.     Colfax  5377. 

74  Chicago,  111.— Meets  Fri.,  Lathers'  Hall,  731  So.  West- 

ern Ave.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.,  7  p.  m.  Edward  Menard, 
Fin.  Sec,  731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.,  West  2372-3. 
Frank  A.  Wilke,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  5222  Liano  Ave. 

75  Baltimore,  Md. — Meets   1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lathers' 

Hall,  430  E.  Saratoga  St.  Hall  open  daily  9:00  A.  M. 
to  4:30  P.  M.  Tel.,  Wolfe  6864.  J.  P.  Boyd,  2014 
McElderry  St. 

76  Sharon,  Pa. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  79  West  State  St.    B.  H. 

Goodall,  325  Sterling  Ave. 

77  Everett,  Wash. — Meets  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  Lom- 

bard Ave.    Fred.  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem., 

97  Park  St.    A.  E.  Boudreau,  172  Tower  Ave. 

79  Worcester,  Mass.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

62  Madison  St.,  Hall  No.  5.  W.  J.  Gagner,  18  Na- 
thaniel St. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

46  E.  Walnut.  Clauae  Mobray,  3851  Blanche  St. 
Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 

82  South  Bend,  Ind. — Me.ts  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Labor  Tem- 

ple, 103  W.  La  Salle  Ave.  B.  F.  Mitchell,  919  E. 
Madison  St.    Phone,  2-8212. 


83  Fresno,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  534  Chestnut  Ave. 

R.  E.  Linderstrand,  534  Chestnut  Ave.  Phone,  2-4366. 

84  Superior,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab,  Hall.    Ed.  Lund, 

1908  Lamborn  Ave. 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Institute, 

955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon.,  8  p.  m. 
John  B.  McGarry,  753  Ogden  St. 

8  7  Reading,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  87  Orioles  Bldg., 
South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker,  235  Sterley  St.,  Shil- 
lington.  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Calif. — Meets  Mon.,  Castle  Hall,  12th  and 
Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.  eve.,  same  place.  Al  Wat- 
son, 746  Rand  Ave.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

90  Lawrence,  Mass. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  Bldg.  Tr.  Hall,  Con- 
cord St.  Alexander  Adams,  21  Kirk  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Fraternal 
Hall,  305  y2  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder,  8-511 
Haven  St.    Phone,  Lakeview  0863. 

96  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Room  8,  Berman  Blk., 

Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis  Rd.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth 89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont.  Canada. — Meets  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  167 

Church  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Al- 
bert Dearlove,  26  Cloverdale  Rd.    Phone,  Ju  8967. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  520  Washington 
St.,  Labor  Tem.  F.  W.  Richardson,  care  of  Lynn  Bldg. 
Trades  Council,  Labor  Temple,  5  20  Washington  St. 

100  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs. 
Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  27  Mt.  Vernon 
Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  David  Christie,  52  Alder  St., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.    Phone,  401 3-W. 

102  Newark,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8:30  p.  ni.. 

Union  Lab.  Hall,  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd.  7  p.  m.  Wm. 
Hutchinson,  B.  A.,  19  Rawson  St.,  Bloomfleld,  N.  J. 
Tel.  Bloomfleld  2-3634.  John  J.  Vohden,  Jr.,  Sec, 
2026  Kay  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J.  Phone,  Unionville  2-0979. 

103  Chicago  Heights.  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  9:30  a.  m..  Trades 

and  Labor  Hall,  1617  Vincennes  Ave.  Lee  Roy  Pat- 
ton,  86  W.  16th  PI.    Phone,  CH.  2662. 

104  Seattle,  Wash. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Room  318.  R. 

E.  Moore.  R.  F.  D.  5,  Box  83.  Tel.,  Glendale  2538-Ji  2. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Grand 

Rapids  Labor  Temple  Assoc.,  415  Ottawa  Ave.,  N.  W. 
A.  H.  Spaman,  1135  Sigsbee  St.  S.  E. 

106  Plainfield,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Trades  Coun- 

cil Hall,  Front  St.  H.  Swartz,  11  New  Walnut  St., 
North  Plainfield,  N.  J.    Phone,  Pld.  6-3256. 

107  Hammond,  Ind. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Hammond  Lab.  Tem., 

Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.  V.  A.  Winkley,  6403  Jefferson 
Ave.    Hammond  5926-M. 

108  Wilmington,  Del. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Columbus 

Hall,  3d  and  Walnut  Sts.  Neal  A.  Breslin,  1409  Oak 
St.     Phone,  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento,  Calif. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  8th  and 

I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hessinger,  Fin.  Sec,  3324  35th  St. 
Ed.  Sands,  Rec.  Sec,  1003  G  St. 

110  Kankakee,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Odd 

Fellows  Hall,  Chicago  and  Court  Sts.  Frank  Erzinger, 
R.  No.  2. 

111  Madison,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  309  W. 

Johnston  St.    Jerome  B.  White,  727  Clark  St. 

113  Sioux  City,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  910  Pierce  St. 
W.  C.  Kearns.  1011  5th  St. 
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114  Rockford,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4tli  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 

114  So.  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst,  344  King  St. 

115  Cedar  Rapids,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.. 

90  Isi  Arc.  H.  C.  Srhutzman.  R.  R.  .5.  Tel.,  Dial 
.'52286. 

116  Passaic.  X.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  167  Jefferson  St.,  corner  Hover  Ave.  Nicholas 
Hallahan,  83  Hope  Ave. 

120  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Labor 

Temple,  cor.  Clinton  and  Liberty  Sts.  Lonis  Beverly, 
17  Marshall  Ave.    Phone  2-1045. 

121  Aurora,  111.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem..  E.  Main  St. 

A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  246      Main  St. 

C.  H.  Cody,  109  Pine  St.    Phone,  1959-W. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Room  26,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall.  Centre  St.  John  Carr,  132  Lawrence  St.  Tel. 
4247-R. 

125  Waterbury,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  44  Scovill  St.  Fred  Duphiney,  637  Watertown 
Ave. 

126  Canton,  Ohio. — Meets  Mon.,  117  McCurdy  Bldg.  How- 

ard W.  Little,  Schneider  Rd.,  Xo.  Canton. 

131  Saginaw,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Men.,  Bricklayers' 

Hall,  3d  floor,  cor.  Genesee  and  Park  Ave.  A.  A. 
Baumler,  250  Hermansan  St.    Phone  23885. 

132  Topeka,  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Phone,  31490. 

134  Jackson,  Mich. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 

Theatre.  230  E.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner,  2012 
Le  Roy  St. 

135  Harrisburg,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Midcalf  Bldg. 

Paul  Parks,  628  W.  Church  St. 

136  Omaha,  Xeb. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  Ex  Bd.,  7  p.  m.. 

Wed.,  Musicians'  Hall,  bet.  15th  and  16th  Sts.  on 
Capitol  Ave.    M.  H.  Plotts,  2706  Fowler  Ave. 

138  Olympia,  Wash. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  E.  L.  Smith, 

1104  Jefferson  St.    Phone,  1558-J. 

139  Fall  River,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  1528  Pleasant  St. 

Albert  Gagnon,  220  Welcome  St. 

140  Dallas.  Texas. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 

F.  E.  Bundy,  801  X.  Beckley  St. 

142  Waltham,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  Hi- 
bernian Hall,  Main  St.  Michael  Mooney,  27  Liberty  St. 

14?,  Paterson,  X.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Malta  Hall, 
Ward  St.    Jacob  Klepper,  12  Trenton  Ave. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 
72  Xo.  Second  St.  R.  A.  Judson,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Ballard  4516-J. 

14.V  Hamilton.  Ont..  Canada. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.. 
Xew  Lab.  Tem.,  Catherine  St.  near  Gore.  Forest  A. 
Wesley,  229  Gibson  Ave. 

147  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Mon., 

Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.  E.  E.  Lee,  266  Hartford  Ave., 
West  Kildonan,  Winnipeg. 

148  Shamokin.  Pa. — Meets  last  Thurs.  of  mo..  19  Xo.  6th 

St.    G.  E.  Shoop.  19  X.  6th  St. 

151  Syracu.so,  X.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 
John  T.  Conway,  439  Wescott  St. 

155  Tacoma.  Wash. — Meets  every  Tues.,  8  p.  m..  Carpen- 
ters' Hall.  1012%  So.  Tacoma  Ave.  C.  J.  Lantz,  502 
9th  St.,  S.  W.,  Puyallup,  Wash. 

158  Dubuque.  Iowa. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenters' 
Hall.  9th  and  Locust  St.  Dennis  McGrath.  815  Main  St. 


161  Lincoln,  Xeb. — Meets   2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem. 

C.  H.  Judah,  5166  Starr  St.    Tel.,  M  1606. 

162  Hackensack.  X.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  36  Bergen 

St.  G.  E.  Barber.  124  Prospect  PI.,  Rutherford,  X.  J. 

165  La  Porte,  Ind. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Labor  Hall  at  Madison 

and  Lincoln  Way.    H.  T.  Lange,  112  "A"  St. 

166  Albany,  X.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

Beaver  St.    Harold  Hay,  Sec,  471  Central  Ave. 

168  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.— Meets  2d  Fri.,  176  Parrish  St. 
Paul  A.  Farber,  176  Parrish  St. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  German  Club 

House.  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  D.  A.  Miller.  1319  W. 
19th  St. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  1231 

Locu.st  St.    R.  L.  Smith,  1323  E.  17th  St. 

173  Perth  Amboy.  X.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpenters' 

Hall.  271  High  St.  Harry  Farnsworth,  Sec,  279  Main 
St.,  So.  River,  X.  J.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B.  A.,  Box  301, 
Fords,  X.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  33  2-W. 

174  Xew  Kensington,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Beigle 

Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Reimer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel.,  1978-M. 

176  Pittsfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Electricians 
Hall,  Xo.  Union  Bldg.,  311  Xorth  St.  H.  C.  Jones, 
Sec,  35  Livingston  Ave.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

185  Wichita,  Kan. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
K.  R.  King,  1236  Bittiag  Ave. 

190  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  614  First 
Ave.,  Xo.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  614  First 
Ave.,  Xo.  Tel.  Ge.  2452.  Walter  Frank,  1917  13th 
Ave.  So. 

192  Galesburg,  111. — Meets  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  52  X. 
Prairie  St.  O.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks  St.  Route 
Xo.  2. 

197  Rock  Island.  III. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Industrial 
Home.  21st  and  3d  Ave.    M.  F.  Ferris,  810  3d  Ave. 

202  Champaign.  111. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Labor  Hall,  113  So. 

Xeil  St.  Wm.  F.  Betz,  106  X.  Fair  Ave.  Phone  2242. 

203  Springfield.  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  3151^  Boonville  Ave.  Orie  Miller,  914  W.  Locust 
St.    Phone,  8579. 

205  Edmonton.  Alta.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab. 
Hall.  Harry  Langner,  8534  88th  St..  South  Edmon- 
ton. 

207  Vancouver.  D.  C.  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 

Holden  Bldg..  Room  209.  Ex.  Bd.  Sat.,  3  p.  m.  F.  C. 
Macey,  2456  W.  7th  Ave. 

208  Reno,  Xevada. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Musicians'  Hall,  Com- 

mercial and  Chestnut  Sts.  Frank  Mahoney,  726  Spo- 
kane. 

209  La  Salle.  111. — Meets  4th  Sun.,  2  p.  m.  at  2507  4th  St., 

Peru,  111.  LeRoy  B.  Liesse,  2507  Fourth  St.,  Pern,  111. 

211  Springfield.  Ohio. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Mon..  Lab.  Tem.. 

138  W.  High  .St.  Thos.  L.  Ru.ssell,  421  W.  Pleasant  St. 

212  Missoula.  Mont. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

Z.  H.  Golder,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

213  Xewark.  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W.  Church  St. 

J.  W.  Kennedy,  115  W.  Church  St. 

215  Xew  Haven.  Conn. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Trade  Council  Hall, 
215  Meadow  St.  Edwin  Balliet.  731  Elm  St.  Tel., 
8-6325. 

217  Williamsport.  Pa.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri  ,  423  Mul- 
berry St.    F.  E.  Hunt.  4  23  Mulberry  St. 
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222  Danville,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  W.  E.  Peyton, 
B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  Lincoln  Peterson, 
829  E.  Harrison  St.,  Fin.  Sec. 

224  Houston,  Texas.— Meets  1st  and  5th  Tues.,  Binz  Bldg., 

Main  St.  and  Texas  Ave.,  Room  518.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d 
and  4th  Tues.  Tel.,  Beacon  30707.  Chas.  E.  Morgan, 
4420  Edsee  St. 

225  Kenosha,  Wis. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Dania  Hall, 

1310  63d  St.  Lester  E.  Thompson,  1507  78th  St. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  2511  Federal  Dr.  T.  L. 
Maddock,  2511  Federal  Dr.    Phone,  2-8716. 

230  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.    G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

232  Racine,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Thurs.,  Union  Hall,  Wisconsin 
St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.   H.  M.  Olson,  2603  Olive  St. 

234  Atlanta,  Ga. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  cor.  Piedmont 
and  Auburn  Aves.    Sidney  Byrd,  38  S.  E.  Young  St. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  7:30  p. 
m.,  116%  W.  Gold  Ave.  D.  F.  Endicott,  417  1/2  S.  High 
St. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  427  Orchard  St. 

A.  L.  Fautley,  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif. 

244  Brooklyn — Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  N.  Y. — Meets 

Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Brownsville  Labor  Lyceum,  229  Sackman 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw.  J.  Ang- 
lim,  3402  Ave.  L,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

246  Lowell,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Oddfellows'  Bldg.,  Mid- 
dlesex St.  Charles  L.  Chase,  764  Gorham  St.  Phone, 
1674-R. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  5  South  St. 
Jos.  Hope,  6  Sylvan  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tel.,  Sum- 
mit 6-4390-W. 

252  San  Bernardino,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7  p. 
m..  Lab.  Tem.  Ex.  Bd.,  12:30  p.  m.,  Sat.,  Lab.  Tem. 
Ben  Gotten,  Sec.  pro  tem,  265  Case  St. 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Chapman  Bldg., 
Elm  and  Pleasant  Sts.  James  Lord,  328  Ashley  Blvd. 

258  Billings,  Mont. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Cooks'  and 

Waiters'  Hall.    A.  S.  Kerr,  12  Broadwater. 

259  Granite  City,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Tri  City 

Central  Trades  Council  Hall,  Niedringham  Ave.  and 
State  St.  Jacob  Zimmer,  Sec.  pro  tem.,  501  No.  Fill- 
more St.,  Edwardsville,  111. 

260  San  Diego,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

621  6th  St.    A.  J.  Bennett,  621  Sixth  St. 

262  Nashville,  Tenn. — Meets  last  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.,  212  8th  Ave.  No.  W.  E.  Marshall,  5403  Penn- 
sylvania Ave. 

263  New  Brighton,  Pa. — Meets   1st  Fri.,  Painters'  Hall, 

W.  Bridgewater.  C.  E.  Skinner,  277  14th  St.,  Am- 
bridge.  Pa. 

268  San  Rafael,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  7  p.  m.,  316  B  St. 
J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif.  Tel., 
Mill  Valley  1045. 

275  Hamilton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.  Sherman 

T.  Clear,  1350  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Hall,  3101^  W.  4th  St.  Chas.  L.  JoUs,  Route  No.  8. 
Phone,  4174-J. 

278  San  Mateo,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Bldg.  Tr. 

Hall.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  7  p.  m.  H.  S.  Gretton,  3Sl 
Grand  Blvd.    Phone  6903. 

279  Joplin,  Mo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  6  Jop- 

lln  St.    E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 


281  Boise,  Idaho. — Meets  2d  Tues.,   8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 

M.  C.  Garrett,  R.  D.  No.  5. 

282  Yakima,  Wash. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  115  E.  "A" 

St.,  Room  6.  Phone,  3825.  F.  W.  Sherbondy,  R.  F. 
D.  4.    Res.,  1401  Queene  Ave.    Tel.,  6286. 

286  Stamford,  Conn. — Meets  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall,  Gay 
St.  Harry  Johnson,  B.  A.,  Meads  Point,  Greenwich, 
Conn.  Tel.,  Green  2772.  Joseph  Roberts,  Fin.  Sec, 
83  Main  St. 

292  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Room  26, 
Lab.  Tem.,  18  Alderson  St.  E.  V.  Strieker,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Box  39E. 

295  Erie,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  1701  State  St. 
Raymond  G.  Daub,  642  E.  25th  St.    Tel.  X  14-413. 

298  Uniontown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Fraternal 

Home,  opp.  Court  House.  C.  C.  Warner,  Upper  Mid- 
dletown,  Pa. 

299  Sheboygan,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Union  Hall,  632 

N.  8th  St.  S.  Jolke,  Fin.  Sec,  1026  Superior  Ave. 
Elmer  Haack,  B.  A.,  1227  Georgia  Ave. 

300  Bakersfield,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

21st  and  I  St.  Day  H.  Johnsen,  R.  6,  Box  180. 

301  San  Antonio,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  W.  Powers,  930  Nolan  St. 

302  Vallejo,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  314  Virginia 

St.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box 
2040,  Napa,  Calif.  Phone,  738-J,  Napa.  A.  L.  Law- 
rence, B.  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone,  581-J  Vallejo. 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall,  cor. 
7th  and  Central.    M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave.  So. 

308  New  York  City. — Meets  2d  Wed.    Ex.  Bd.  every  Mon., 

210  E.  104th  St.  Michael  A.  Rizzo,  741  E.  216th  St., 
Bronx,  N.  Y.    Tel.,  Olinville  5-1454. 

309  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues..  Central 

Labor  Hall.  Frick  Mgee  Bldg.,  Washington  St.  Claus 
Ross,  15  Cowden  PI. 

311  Amarillo,  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
Wm.  H.  Gosnell,  R.  3,  Box  596  E. 

313  Columbia,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  Lab.  Tem., 
North  8th  St.  and  Broadway.  J.  D.  Sims,  Lab.  Tem., 
No.  8th  St.  and  Broadway. 

315  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Mon- 
ument National,  1182  St.  Lawrence  St.,  Room  11, 
B.  T.  C.  and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  Dominique.  Frank 
J.  Horan,  3460  Berri  St.    Phone,  Harbour  4497. 

319  Muskegon,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Bldg. 
Trades  Hall.    Clyde  L.  Brunette,  330  E.  Walton  Ave. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.    Archie  B.  Darling,  901  Randall  Blvd. 

332  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 
Courtney  St.    James  Wilson,  1054  Balmoral  Rd. 

336  Quincy,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem.,  9th  St. 
H.  G.  MoClellan,  1526  Ohio  St. 

340  Lexington,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 
No.  Broadway.    Gibson  Irvin,  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Geo.  Anderson,  305  Kossuth  St.    Tel.,  75711. 

345  Miami,  Fla. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  1st 

Ave.    A.  W.  Dukes,  31  N.  W.  33d  St. 

346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  812  Maine 

St.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  Albert  Webster,  Fin.  Sec,  122 
H  St.,  Belmar,  N.  J.  Stanley  O'Hoppe,  B.  A.,  1128 
Monroe  Ave. 
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350  Portsmouth,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Carr 
Bldg.,  2d  flr.  from  First  National  Bank.  Wm.  D.  Til- 
ton,  2123  7th  St. 

:{53  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  1537  6th  St.  M.  E. 
Harding,  725  Lincoln  Blvd. 

357  Bartlesville,   Okla. — Meets   1st  Mon.,   Painters'  Hall. 

Wm.   R.  Boyd,  1600  Oak  St.,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Box  12A. 

358  Johnstown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Mon.,   Room  5, 

Ruth  Blk.,  Clinton  St.  Geo.  B.  Thomas,  R.  D.  No.  5, 
Box  355.    Phone,  2209-Y. 

35S  Providence,  R.  I. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  Reynolds  Bldg.,  37 
Weybossett  St.  Edmund  C.  Kagan,  3  4  Webb  St., 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

3  60  London,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  4th  Thurs.,  Trades  & 
Labor  Hall,  cor.  Dundas  and  Richmond.  Sam  Miller, 
863  Adelaide  St.,  Sub.  P.  O.  No.  11. 

364  Waco,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m.,  at 
Lab.  Hall,  5th  and  Columbus  Ave.  W.  A.  Haubold, 
R.  No.  4,  Box  203. 

371  Pocatello,  Idaho. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tern. 
Dewitt  Moffitt,  633  N.  Grant  Ave. 

374  Phoenix,  Ariz.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m. 
Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  30  North 
3d  Ave.    R.  W.  Routt,  Rt.  1,  Box  264. 

378  Marion,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  9  a.  m..  Silver's  Hall, 

114  N.  Market.  Floyd  Borden,  20  40  Wall  St.,  Mur- 
physboro,  111.    Tel.,  67. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  7:30 

p.  m.,  Hall  No.  3.    Alex.  Cook,  2  S.  Salinas  St. 

380  Salem,   Ore. — Meets   1st   Mon.,   Salem   Tr.   and  Lab. 

Council,  455  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock,  1710  Trade 
St.    Phone  2049-J. 

382  Camden,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  608  Vine  St. 

A.  J.  Campbell,  608  Vine  St. 

383  Flint,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Alvord  Bldg,, 

Court  and  Saginaw  St.  A.  G.  Bigelow,  Box  60,  Grand 
Blanc,  Mich. 

386  Newburgh,  N.  Y. — Meets  Fri.,  Ill  Liberty  St.  Gee. 
Gallivan,  B.  A.,  20  Baker  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Tel.,  1227-R.  B.  A.  Barrenger,  886  A  Main  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.    Phone  331-W. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  508  Main 
St.    Oscar  Brosz,  1017  No.  Webster  Ave. 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m.,  at 
Painters'  Hall,  143%  W.  Water  St.  Henry  Warren, 
239  Chapman  PI.    Phone  764-R. 

394  Tucson,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

38  W.  Congress  St.  C.  L.  Williams,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Box  210F.    Phone  027R5. 

395  Warren,  Ohio.- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  31  Vz  N.  Park 

Ave.    J.  A.  Miller,  444  First  St.    Phone,  1855-W. 

398  Glendale,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m..  Central  Lab. 
Hall.  134%  No.  Maryland  Ave.  J.  A.  Reimer,  2244 
Laverna  Ave.,  Eagle  Rock,  Calif.  Phone,  Cleve.  62915. 

401  Allentown,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  N. 
6th  St.  Harry  Frey.  7221/2  Whitehall  St.  Phone,  2557  6. 

406  Ft.  Lauc.     'ale,  Fla. — Meets  every  Sat.,  517  S.  E.  8th 

St.    11.  E.  -Sharp,  517  S.  E.  8th  St. 

407  Austin,  Vex. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  Cabiness 

Hutel,  11  ;  East  Second  St.  Clyde  Smith,  2210  Leona 
St. 

411  Palo  Alto,  C;.lif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Community 
House.  Ge.  E.  Espinosa,  First  St.  and  Shasta  Ave., 
Los  Alto?,  (•  ilif.    Tel.,  L.  A.  243-J. 


413  Norwalk,   Conn. — Meets   1st  Wed.,   Community  Hall, 

Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn.  Chas.  A.  Brown, 
No.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  cor. 

9th  and  Walnut  Ave.  Earle  H.  Johnson,  General  De- 
livery. 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.,  314%  Sycamore  St.  W.  A.  Mateer,  426 
Church  St.,  Box  1229. 

423  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada.— Meets   1st  Wed.,  Carpenters 

Hall,  223  Gloucester  St.  E.  W.  Desjardins,  103  Nicho- 
las St. 

424  Abilene,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  Lab.  Tem.,  280  Pine 

St.    E.  A.  Tyler,  Act.  Sec,  P.  O.  Box  1066. 

4  29  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Union  Hall, 
223  Market  St.  E.  C.  Schlosser,  Shell  and  Poplar  Sts., 
Box  No.  1,  Progress,  Pa. 

43  4  Merced,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Room  20, 
Shaffer  Bldg.,  17th  St.    Guy  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 

Box  2()r>,  36  Garard  Ave. 

4  35  Shreveport,  La. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall,  over 
Capitol  Theatre,  Milam  St.  W.  T.  Troegel,  4125  San 
Jacinto  St. 

439  Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  last  Sat.  of  mo.,  2  p.  m.. 

Labor  Temple,  3  Ouellette  Ave.  W.  L.  Hall,  1054 
Marentette  Ave. 

440  Santa  Ana,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  415% 

West  4th  St.  G.  W.  Hunter,  537  Chestnut  St.,  Ana- 
heim, Calif. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  452  Ocean 

View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.  C.  F.  Snyder,  Box 
6770,  R.  R.  1. 

443  Steubenville,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Odd  Fel- 

lows' Hall,  N.  4th  St.  C.  O.  Howard,  Dresden  Ave., 
Lincoln  Heights. 

446  Elgin,  111. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Union  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 
3d  floor.    E.  Sederstram,  325  Raymond  St. 

449  Visalia,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  209  N.  Fort  St. 
Harry  J.  Starrett,  Rt.  2,  Box  61,  Lemoore,  Calif. 

455  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab. 
Tem.,  Gardenia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo.  E.  Harbold, 
Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

4.')0  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — Harry  L.  Patterson,  Act.  Sec, 
3  611  Queensboro  Ave.  S. 

460  Ventura,  Calif.— Meets  2d  Wed.,  705  East  Maine  St. 
B.  W.  Johnson,  1111  Ventura  St.,  Santa  Paula,  Calif. 

464  Harlingen,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sun.,  A.  T.  Salis- 
bury office,  W.  Harrison  Blvd.  Lloyd  McNeil,  R.  No.  1, 
1222  W.  Harrison  Blvd. 

474  Santa  Maria,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  8  p.  m.. 
Eagles'  Hall,  Broadway  at  Chapel  St.  H.  R.  Reed, 
409  %  W.  Church  St. 

478  Wenatchee,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Farmers' 
Union  Hall,  Wenatchee  Ave.  F.  L.  Presnell,  21  N. 
Cleveland  St. 

481  Winona,  Minn. — Meets  2d  Mon.  at  Eureka  Hall,  4th 
and  Center  Sts.  S.  C.  Hemshrot,  Res.,  201  10th  St., 
S.  E.,  Rochester,  Minn.  Mail  address,  P.  O.  Box  60, 
Rochester,  Minn. 

4  82  Monroe,  La. — Meets  Sun.,  9  a.  m..  Carpenters'  Hall, 
107  So.  Grand  St.  Geo.  W.  Forkey,  524  So.  Grand  St. 

483  St.  Paul,  Minn. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Labor  Tem- 
ple, 418  No.  Franklin.  Arthur  A.  Nyberg,  Res.,  873  E. 
Rose  St.    Phone,  Tower  6740. 


•A  Reference  Book  No  Appreiitire  or  .lourn<>>  nian  Can  Afford  to  Be  Without- 


Start  the  New  Year  Right 


An  economical  and  valuable 
gift  for  the  apprentice 
and  journeyman 


Ucil'ivnc- 
Hook 


by  Purchasing  Your  Copy 


A  splendid  contribution  to  the 
trades  both  lasting  and 
educational 


LATHERS,  ATTENTION 


The  3rcl  edition  of  LATHERS  CRAFT  PROBLEMS  AND 
REFERENCE  BOOK  by  Harry  J.  Hagen,  is  now  ready  for 
<listribution.  It  contains  over  a  hundred  new  drawings, 
illustrations  and  articles  not  appearing  in  previous  editions. 
The  preparation  of  this  text  has  covered  many  years  of  vStudy 
in  an  endeavor  to  meet  the  needs  of  apprentices  and  journey- 
men lathers. 

.Mechanics  who  have  not  had  the  opportunities  of  modern 
schooling  will  find  this  an  invaluable  guide  and  reference  book 
on  such  subjects  as  lay-out  work,  with  the  necessary  informa- 
tion for  solving  practical  problems  on  the  job,  mechanical 
drawing,  blue  print  reading,  geometrical  analysis  and  its 
adaptation  to  actual  construction  and  many  other  subjects 
essential  to  the  well-trained  mechanic. 

The  instructions  for  laying  out  work  are  presented  in  such 
simplified  form  that  the  average  mechanic  will  have  no  trouble 
in  understanding  and  folhiwing  the  drawings  and  explana- 
tions. 

A  few  hours  of  study  and  honest  effort  ePCh  week  in  follow- 
ing the  instructions  as  outlined,  will  prepare  the  mechanic  to 
more  readily  solve  the  most  difficult  problems  on  the  job. 
Wood  lathers  will  find  this  book  invaluable  in  preparing 
themselves  for  the  metal  end  of  the  industry. 

In  this,  the  great  machine  age,  competition  for  jobs  is  daily 
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Order  From  CRAFT  PROBLEM  DISTRIBUTORS,  4005  Lexington  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

or 

From  any  book  store  in  U.  S.  or  Can.    Request  your  Tublic  Library  to  secure  copies  of  this  edition. 


■  A  Reference  Book  No  Plasterer 


Cement  Finisher  Should  Be  Without- 


BEER?    WHAT  THEN? 
John  B.  Kennedy,  in  Collier's  says  of  retuining 
beer: 

When  real  beer  returns,  what  will  happen?  As 
Mr.  Primo  Camera  says  when  asked  what  he'll  eat 
— "Plenty!"  Here,  to  get  the  figures  oflf  our  chest 
first,  is  some  of  it : 

Estimated:  $300,000,000  in  Federal  revenue,  if 
the  tax  is  made  the  same  as  before  prohibition ;  nine- 
ty thousand  workmen  immediately  given  jobs  in  the 
1,200  breweries  in  wet  states  which  operated  in 
1919 ;  fifty  thousand  motor  trucks  ordered  to  trans- 
port beer,  plus  about  a  200,000-carload  traffic  for 
the  railroads  yearly;  $200,000,000  invested  at  once 
in  modernization  and  expansion  of  brewing  plants; 
twenty  thousand  tons  of  steel  for  barrel  hoops,  plus 


the  barrels,  if  only  the  6,000,000  barrel  pre-prohibi- 
tion  output  is  attained,  and  at  least  one  hundred 
million  new  bottles  a  year  with  lithographed  labels, 
caps  and  cardboard  containers.  With  all  these  prin- 
cipal items  and  many  minor  ones  involved  in  the  re- 
sumption of  the  legal  beer  trade,  there  is  likewise 
the  increased  employment  in  selling  and  serving 
beer,  so  that  altogether  it  is  reasonably  estimated 
that  two  million  persons  will  benefit  economically  by 
the  restoration. 

 o  

A  rich  man,  lying  on  his  death  bed,  called  his 
chauffeur,  and  said,  "Sykes,  I  am  going  on  a  long 
journey,  rugged  and  worse  than  you  ever  drove  me." 

"Well,  sir,"  consoled  the  chauffeur,  "there's  one 
consolation — it's  all  down-hill." 


Has  unlimited  adaptability  as  a  bench  or  hand  tool.  Capacity  of  stock  throat 
%"  by  1%".  Weight  12  pounds.  Fully  guaranteed.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
fied. Write  for  circular.  Immediate  delivery  by  parcel  post.  2%  discount  for 
cash  with  order.     Orders  without  cash  shipped  C.   O.  D. 

Price  Delivered — U.  S.  A.,  East  of  Kocliies,  $21.00;  Koclsy  Mountains  and  West, 
$21.75;  Foreign  Sliipments,  $20.50;   Basis  at  Detroit. 

ADVANCE  PATTERN  &  PRODUCTION  CO. 

1545-49   Temple  Avenue  Detroit,  Mich. 


The 

UNION  LABOR 


Life  Insurance  Company 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Conceived  in  the 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

Owned  by  Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Unionists 

Announces 

the  perfection  of  its 

Mew  Ullieo  Poliey  Forms 

designed  especially  for  trade  union  members 

The  New  UlHco  Policy  Forms  provide  these  special  features,  for  the 
published  premium,  in  addition  to  the  standard  provisions  contained  in  life 
insurance  policies: 

1.  The  Disability  Waiver  of  Premium  Benefit. 

2.  Double  Indemnity  for  Travel  Accidental  Deaths. 

3.  Free  periodic  medical  examination  of  policyholders. 

The  Disability  Income  Form  and  the  General  Accidental  Death  Benefit 
are  also  available  for  an  additional  premium. 

Experienced  life  insurance  agents  will  recognize  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  the 
sale  of  this  attractive  insurance  contract. 

Write  for  Information  to 

The  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company 

MATTHEW  WOLL,  President 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Canadian  residents  should  apply  to  our  CANADIAN  CHIEF  AGENT — 
C.  E.  Sell,  465  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 


